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Apvsnturs, A Spirit-stirring, 378 

Algerian Lion, An, 

‘Amandines, 475 

American Cat, An, 397 

American Engine Drivers, 34 

American Generals, TWo, 

‘American Newspapers in the Far West, 96 

Anemones, 

Anise, 77 

Annuals, Fragran 437; for Cutting, 458 

Apple Pudding, 55; Tart, 75; Jelly, 174; Mould, 174; 
Dumpling $14; Meringue, 475 

Apple Trees, Ornamental, 278; Dwarf, 298 

Apricots, 298 

Arabs and Arab Storice, 195 

‘Arithmetic for Children, 96, 115, 156 

Artemus Ward, An Addrcss by, 275 

Arum Lilies, 478 

Auriculas, 358 


Bap Luck, Born to, 456 

Ballad, How to Sing a, 177 

Balzac’s First Book, 495 

Batter Pudding, 56; Savoury, 55 

Beef, Fillet of, 55; Roasted Sirloin, 55; Cold, 74; 

Btewed, 75; Braised Ribs of, 135; Jelly, 254; 
Grenadines of, 374 

Becfsteak Socicty, The, 35 

Birds: do they Think ? 218 

Black Man, The, 49-5 

Blancmange, 

Books for Presents and Christmas Caras, 136 
Boxing, A Lesson in, 498 

Brain Fritters, 495 

Brass Repoursé Work, 194 

Brawn, Mutton, 216 

Bread Soup, 495 

Brill @ la Creme, 185 
Brillat Savarin, Ancedote of, 276 
Bulbous Plants, 278 

Bulbs in Pots, 138; after Flowcring, 478 
Buns, Plain, 215 
Business Morality, 416 


CaBBaGeE, 56 
Cake, Seed, 215 
Canary Pudding, 174 
Candied Orange Peel, 215 
Candy tuft, 453 
-Caper Sauce, 315 
Careless Work, 45 
-Carpet Cleaning, 476 


Cat, An American, 397 
-Centaurias, 458 
Ceylon, Wild Animals in, 175 
Charm of Flowers, 355 
Cheese, Boiled, 318; Fondu, 374 
the Morello and May Duke, 258; Good 


f, 298 
Chickens en Béchamel, 374 
China Pecoration, An American on, 357 
Chinese Doctor, A, 116 
Chocolate Cakes, 475 
Christmas Boxes, Cheap Home-made, 36, 56 
Music, 77; Cards, 136; Flowers, 157; 

Plante, 158; Fruits, 158 

santhemums, 17, 458, 518 

Church Bells, Facts and Fancies about, 213 
Chutuey Sauce, 135 
Clothee, &c., How to Clean, 305 


Crean, 4 
Coleuses in Winter, 138 
nacientious Jury A, 
itutional Tendencies, 196 
Consum ption, Incipiont 196 
Conversion, The Chemistry of, 196 


Convolvuluses, 458 
Gookery > 34, 55, 74, 135, 155, 174, 214, 254, 206, 314, 
374, 475, 495 


IN DEX. 


Cork and Virgin Cork Work, 316 

18, 38, 58, 79, 99, 118, 138, 159, 

179 rank wy 240, 260, 280, 300, 320, 340, 360, 380, 
9 ’ 9 ’ ’ . 

Crab, The Siberian, 268 

Cream, Orange, 135 ; Quince, 155; Snow Rice, 174 

Crocuses, 18 

Croquettes of Veal, 374 

Cucumbers, Raising, 

Cup and the Lip, The, 336 

Curious Judgments, Some, 37 

Currants, 318 

Custard, The Duke's, 175 


Darropi14s, 518 

Dahlias, 518 

Damsons, 

* Dead Man's Gulch,” 77 
Dict, Light, 254 

Dinner, A Little French, 495 
Dinner Party, A Little, 135 
Dinners, Plain, 34, 296 
Doctor, A Chinese, 116 
Dogs, Sagacious, 435 
Draining, Garden, 117 
Dress, The Hyriene of, 355 
Drinks on the Gold Ficlds, 477 
Duellist, A Noted, 18 
Duellists, French, 116, 434 
Duets, How Sing, 617 
Duggan and his Gang, 93 
Dumplings, Suet, 174 
Dumplings with Gravy, 55 
Durdans, 496 


Economy, 257 

Eulitor’s Difficulties, One of an, 397 

Editor’s Note Book, 12, 32, 54, 73, 02, 113, 133, 154, 

173, 212, 234, 263, 273, 295, 313, 334, 354, 373, 393, 

413, 433, 453, 474, 493, 513 

Endive, Purée of, 135 

Engine Drivers, Amcrican, 34 

English Litcraturc for Children, 456, 497 

Entertainments, The Hygienc of, 274 

eine Examinations to our Public Departments, 
5, 

Epipards au Lait, 215 

Epsom Races, 496 

Exchscholtzias, 458 

Evergreens, Pruning, 158 

Byes, About, 56 


Famiry Doctor: Rheumatism, 16; Neuralgia, 04; 

Constitutional Tendencics, 196; Hygiene of 

Entertainments, 274; Tho Hygiene of Dress, 
355; Rest, 455 

Fashions, 75, 175, 933, 333, 436, 516 

Fens, The Lincolnshire, 219 

Fish: Brill ala Creme, 135 

Piower-beds in Winter, 57 

Flowers, 178; Charms of, 355 

Flowera, Wild, 435 

French Duellists, 116, 434 

French Nobility, Privileges of, 396 

Frigate Bird, The, 317 

Fritters, Brain, 495 

Frost-bitten Plante, 137 

Frost Indicator for Gardens, 137 

Fruits, 178; Useful for Small Gardens, 298 

Fruit Stores, 38 

Fruit Trees, Ornamental, 238 

Fuchsias, 378 


Gausttne (Club) in the Last Century, 235 

Gardening, 17, 37, 57, 78, 98, 117, 137, 157, 177, 198, 

217, 238, 258, 278, 208, 318, 338, 358, 377, 398, 418, 
437, 458, 477, 497, 518 

Garden Rubbish, Disposal of, 57 

Gardens, Alteration in, 37; Grubs in, 98; Drains, 
117; Paths and Plants for Edgings, 118; Ar- 


Gas-Lime and Gas-Water, 99 

Generals, Two American, 

‘Gentleman, A,” 

George ITI. at Windsor, 157 

cae in Rooms and 
77 

Gibbon in Love, 15 

Ginger and Treacle Pudding, 174 

Giraffe, Shooting 8. 378 

Girls, Several Kinds of, 399 

Glory of the Snow, The, 58 

Gold Diggers’ Drinks, 477 

Good Things, 257 

Gooseberries, 3 

Goose, Roast, 135 

Gortachakoff, A Story of, 56 

Greenhouse Plants, 178, 358 


Cellare, 238; in Spring, 


Greenhouses, 98 
Green Peas, Early, 258 
Greens 


, 06 
Ground-Glass Engraving, Imitation, 116 


Harr, Some Facts about, 377 

Hare Soup, 136 

Haricot Beans, 74 

Herrings with Mustard Sance, 495 

Home Teaching, 96, 115, 156, 456, 

Hyacinths, 138, 298 

Hyxiene of Entertainments, The, 274; Hygiene of 
Dress, 355 


InsEcTricipE, A Good, 98 
Irish Stew, 296 
Tron as the Colouring Maticr in Nature, 475 


Jackson, Dr., 457 

Jacky Jacky, 274 

Jelly, Quince, 155; Beef, 254; Cherry, 375 
John Knox's Courtship, 277 

Judges in the Far West, 155 

Judgments, Some Curious, 

Jury, A Conscicntious, 5 


KAsoB, Tenyéré, 215 
Kartaline, 476 

Kieufté, 215 

Knitting, The Prose of, 255 


Lapy Lrstz, The Trial of, 514 

Law Makers in the Far West, 217 
y of Mutton, How to Use, 296 

Lentil Pudding, 296 

Lentil Soup, 75 

Lesson from Nature, A, 38 

Liberty of the Press, The, 278 

Light Diet, 254 

Lines, 478 

Lime as 8 Manure, 218 

Lincolnshire Fens, The, 215 

Lion, An Algerian, 95 

Lion Story, A, 457 

Liqueur from Quinces, 155 

Literature for Children, 456, 497 

Lonely Young Men, #17 

Loquat, The, 238 

Low Spirits, 275 

Luncheon for Ladies, 515 


Macaroxt 4 le Milanaise, 495 
Macaroni, Stewed, 315 
Macaroons, 215, 475 
Manitoba, The Cold in, 177 
Manuring Gardens, 218 
Marguerites, 618 
Marmalade pudding, 174 
Marmalade, Quince, 1 
Marriages, Runaway, 76; Queer, 338 
Medlar, The, 238 
Memories, Remarkable, 134; Freaks of, 255 
Meringues, 375, 475 
Microscope, How to Work with, 356. 375 
Microscopic Objects, How to Mount, 276, 206 
Mignonette, 


. 


INDEX. 


Mississippi Race, A, $75 

Mohatibi, 215 

Morality, Business, 416 

Morello Cherry, The, 258 

Moth that Wouldn’t Die, The, 177 

Mucilage of Quince, 155 

Mulligutawny Soup, 315 

Mushrooms, 215 

Music for Christmas, 77 

Mutton, Brawn, 215 ; Leg of, 296 ; Roast, 314; Boiled, 
315; Patties, 374 


Napovrow at St. Helena, 356 
Naturalist, 436 

Nature, A Lesson from, 38 
Nectarines, 298 

Neuralgia, 0% 

Newspupers in the Far West, 96 


OatmeEau Pudding, 75 

Odds and Ends, 20, 40, 60, 80, 100, 120, 140, 160, 180, 
199, 219, 239, 259, 279, 200, 319, 339, 359, 379, 399, 
419, 439, 459, 479, 490, 519 

Omelette au Confiture, 495 

One-eyed Dick, 305 

Oracle, An Old-fashioned, 237 

Orange Cream, 135 

Orange Peel, Candied, 215 

Ostrich Hunting, 74 


Patnters, The Rival, 414 
Parish Pudding, 174 
Parkin, 215 
Parsonage Pudding, 174 
Paté de Foie Gras, 495 
Pears, Choice, 293 
Peas, Early, 258 
Pet Expressions, 197 
Pianoforte Studies, 257, 397 
Pictures, How to Buy, 208 
Pigeon, An Eccentric, 337 
Pilaa, ‘Turkish, 215 
Pincher Astray, 33 
Plain Dinners, 34, 206, 314 
Plants, for Windows, 118; in Rooms, 137, 198, 358; 
Frost-bitten, 137; in Frames, 137, 358; Snow ns 
a Protector of, 137; in Window-Boxes, 138; 
in Pots, 133; in Greenhouses, 198, 358; Bulbous, 
278; Dividing, 318; for Rockeries, 318; Over- 
potting, 377; Neglected, 378; Re-potting, 378, 
418; surface Dressing, 378; Last Year's, 378; 
Ornamental Folisyed, 418; Watering, 418, 498; 
Suitable Soil for, 418; Acclimutising, 497; 
Danger of Scorching, 497; Hotbed tor, 493; 
Rawwing, 493 
Playing Duetx, Hints upon, 14 
Plums and Peaches, Good Sorts of, 208 
Poetry : 
Adieu, My Love, 328 
After Work, 51 
At Last, 104 
At Midnight, 92 
Beck, The, 291 
Beneath the Firs, 411 
Broken Vow, A, 305 
Dead Love, 2465 
Dead Rose, ‘The, 173 
Disenchanted, 371 
East Wind, The, 445 
Ebb Tide, 3 
Fable, A, 385 
Firat, 
Ghosts, 31 
Going to the Ball, 425 
Gone, 204 
Gorse Blossoms, 45 
Grey, 191 
Hush ! 507 
In the Flower Show, 510 
In the Ruin, 130 
Last Night and To-day, 25 
Lengthening Days, 383 
Loved, 392 
Lover’s Questions, A, 230 
Lover’s Kevenye, A, 265 
Misscd, 105 
Mistietoc, 150 
My Fairest Maid, 125 
My Muiden’s Siile, 4 
My Secret, 63 
Nemesis, 11 
Old China, 163 
On Christinas Eve, 145 
Pertinent Question, A, 184 
Primrose Time, 456 


Thrush, The, 354 
To my Betrothed, 286 | 
Too Loving and Too True, 350 
To the Spirit of Poetry, 110 
Two Champions, The, 324 
Unchanging Love, 449 
Walk, The, 225 
Where the Golden Stars Shine ont, 249 
Which? 260 
Why ? 312 
Word of Comfort, A, 67 
Year in Our Lane, A, 431 
Youth, 464 
Polenta, 215 
Postaye-Stamp Collecting, 336 
Potatues, & lu Maitre d’Hotel, 65; Browned, 55; 
Fried, 74; Mushed, 315 
Press, The Liberty of, 278 
Primroses, 518 
Privilege of the French Nobility, 396 
Proposal in a Street Car, A, 516 
Pruning Roots of Trees, 278; Newly-planted Trees, 
318; Roses, 338 
Ptarmigan, Salmi of, 135 
Public Departments, Entrance Examination to our, 


16, 35 

Puddings: Baked Apple, 55; Batter, 55, 66; Treacle, 
74; Oatmeal, 76; Victoria, 135; Canary, 174; 
Porisn, 174; Parsonage, 174; Ginger and 
Treacle, 174; Marmalade, 174; Queen of, 174; 
Lentil, 296; Rice, 296; Yorkshire, 314; Apple 
Dumpling, 314; Sultana, 315 

Puzzles for Prizes, 19, 39, 50, 78, 90, 119, 139, 159, 179 


QuEgr Marriages, 333 
Quinces, 155, 233 


Rack, A Mississippi, 375 

Raspherries, 318 

Recipes for Sweetmeats, 475 

Recoveries from Death, Singular, 107 
Remodelling Gardens, 117 

Repoussé Work, Brass, 194 

Rest On, 455 

Revenge by Will, 158 

Rheumatism, 16 

Rice, Savoury, 75; Curried, 75; Pudding, 206 
Rissoles, 75 

Rockery, How to Make, 198; Plants for, 318 
Roses, 338; Pruning, 458 

Raffics, Sir Joshua Reynolds’, 315 
Ruauaway Marriages, 75 

Ruskin, John, Early Daya of, 377 


Satmon, Salad, 374 

Scarborough Lilies, 478 

Scrofula, 196 

Sced Cake, 215 

Seed Sowing, 418 

Shaded Bordera, 38 

Shortbread, 215 

Siberian Crab, The, 258 

Bleep, 337 

Snowdrops, 58 

Soil as a» Manure, 218; Preparing for Seed, 418 
Sold ! 237 

Soles, Collared, 374 

nour. Hare, 135; Mulligutawny, 296; Bread, 314, 


) 
Sparrows, A Chat about, 416 
Spiders, 114 
Spring Clcaning, 395, $15, 476 
Stocks, Sweet, 438; Night-Scented, 438 
Stories : 
Arnold, 8, 27, 43, 67 
Audine, 241 
Aune Moroney, 281 
Aunt Clare’s “‘ Old Story,”’ 451, 466 
Branch of May, A, 490 
Bunch of Cycemens: A, 131 
By Parcel Post, 141 
By Perugino’s City, $71 
Coming into a Fortune, 231 
Cruel as the Grave, 481 
Dancing Girl, A, 211 
Devoted, 289 
Doctor's Two Patients, The, 168 
Doris Hazlewood, 470 
Drifted to Harbour, 461 
Family Feud, A, 347, 368, 383, 408, 423 


Stories (continued): | 
Fate of a Christmas Card, The, 161 
Fountain of Fire, A, 341 
Generous Giver, A, 89 
Goldfield Reminiscence, A, 31 
Gustav’s Ghoet, 151 
Her Childhood’s Love, 411 
His own Guest, 4, 26, 45, G4, 88, 104 
How the Colonel was Told, 1 
Into Port Greatly, 41 
Lisle’s Courtship, 501 
Little Brown Door, The, 350 
Lovely and Pleasant, 249 
Mid-Air, A Tale of, 514 
Miss Chriasie’s Protégé, 128, 148 
Miss Halkett’s Pride, 321 
Mrs. De Vere Appears in Public, 71 
My Lord Conceit, 181, 204, 225, 246, 265, 286, 305, 
324, 343, 365, 385, 405, 425, 445, 464, 486, 507 
Never Alone, 107 
No Preferment, 110 
Old Oak Cheat, The, 191 
Only a Pink, 261 
Ordeal by Gold, The, 10 
Our Explosive Machine, 331 
Our Family Portraits, 449 
Our Lucy, 21 
Pair of Ball Shoes, A, 361 
Paul’s Love Token, 381 
Quiet Life, A, 61 
Scared, 431 
Snowdon House, 125, 145, 165, 188, 208, 227 
Sorrento Love Story, A, 81 
Sorrowful Sisters, The, 121 
Stone-cutter’s Story, The, 441 
Taking the Risk, 201 
Terrible Journey, A, 230 
The Second Mrs. Glyn, 401 
Through no Fault of Hers, 270, 291, 309, 328 
Two New Year’s Evee, 184 
Ursula, 101 
Valentine’s Day, 301 
Wanted, an Income, 51 
** When the Gorse is out of Blossom,’’ 392 
White House, The, 510 
Winifred's Ghost, 421 
Storing Fruit. 38 
Strawberry Tarticta, 135; Soufflé, 374 
Suct Dumplings, 174 
Suicides in China, Public, 496 


~Bultana Pudding, 338 


Supper, A Little, 374 
Sweet Alyssum, 433 

Sweet Peas, 438 

Sweet Scented Tobacco, 438 
Sweet Sultan, 438 


TRACHING at Home, 96, 115, 156, 456, 497 

Tengéré Kabob, 215 

Theatrical Notices: ‘‘A Sailor and his Laas” (Drury 
Lane), 13; ‘“‘Lady of Lyons” (Lyceum), 33;. 
**Claudian ”’ (Princess’s), 134; ‘Our Regiment” 
(Globe), 313; “* Paw Claudian” (Folly), 355 

Three Brave Cavalicra, 173 

Throwing the Hatchet, 14 

Tiger's Jaws, A, 17 

Tomato Plants, Raising, 488 

Travellers’ Yarns, 335 

Treacle Pudding, 74 

Treasure Trove, 479 

Trees, Removing, 37 ; een under, 37; Orna- 
mental Fruit, 238; Useful Ornamental, 268; 
How to Plant, 293 


VANILLA Meringues, 375 

Veal a la Casserole, 105 
Vegetable Garden, 38 

Vegetable Marrows, Raising, 499 
Veyetables, 178 

Venus’s Looking-glasg, 458 
Victoria Puddiug, 133 

Virgin Cork Work, 317 


Westen Yarns for Travcllers, 335 
Who Murdered Downie? 314 

Wild Animals in Ceylon, 176 

Wild Cat, Nmcounter with, 297 
Wild Flowers, 435 

Window Plints, 118, 218 

Windsor Castle, 433 

Wine from Quinces, 165 

Wood Carving, 216 

Work, Carcless, 454 


Yorxsnrre Pudding, 314% 
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How the Colonel was Told. 
A Tale of Guy Faux Day... ' 
(A COMPLETE STORY.) 


_ , @HAPTER L 

“Tg it really so bad, Lancelot ?” 

= It stad certainly is,” answered rap oe a. 
crack cavalry regiment, tugging vindictively at a long, drooping, blonde 
moustache; “I should me things are eciningte & i There, 
Iam not sure about that being anything,” with calm philosophy ; 
$s they have developed a tendency:in that direction for the paat two 
years, 

Rising from his chair, the speaker walked to the window and 
gazed moodily forth. There was but scant comfort to be derived from 
outside. Evening was closing in with fog, and darkness was brooding 
heavily over London. A wretched October, dull and - cheerless 
throughout its course, was bewailing its approaching end in sobbing. 
gusts of wind and driving rain, and suppressing a cigh, at variance 
with his careless words, the young man resumed his seat. The 
firelight, flickering on his set features, fell on easels and -plaster-casts 
on sketches littered about, and pictures in various stages of comple- 
tion—on all the thousand-and-one accessories of an artist’s studio, and 
on a grave face steadfastly rega him, the said face and artistic 


ies arperteinin to his fri Cameron Gray. 
Par ‘Something must be done,” he reeumed after a pause, in which | crossed h 


the two men had smoked in silence. 

“ Then, don’t you think,” said the other earnestly, “it would be 
hetter to tell your father of your marriage ?”’ ? 

“Qh yes,” with a hard laugh ; “Colonel Marstone will be charmed 
to know that his eldest son is secretly wedded to the governess. 
What have I to do with ‘love and romance?” he went on. bitterly. 
“TI have my debts, and I am sure they are enough. - I ought to have 
gone in for the wealthy marriage m 
me, and caused joy in the tribe of Judah.. 
upon the Hebraical altar, in fact, dear boy.” 

“Lancelot, for ee dae wife’s sake, you do not repent ?” , 

“Repent! no, indeed. I am not sure that it was wise in her to 
lmk her fortunes with mine. But I would marry my love again 
to-morrow—aye, a thousand times; only,” smiling sadly, “it would 
make sad inroads on a limited income, or, to speak correctly, no 
income at all.” . 
‘ Another pause, and‘a deal of smoke puffed forth in lieu of words, 
then Captain Marstone spoke again. . | 
__ “ Look liere, old man,” in jesting tones which yet bore a spice of 
earnestness, “I have an inspiration—a plan to retrieve my fading 
fortunes, I am going to sojourn under the paternal roof-tree for a 
few days—change of air and scene are really necessary for my health; 
Fam weary of the same duns’ features; in fact, the Semitic type 
grows monotonous; and I long:for my darling’s face. You shall come 
with me, make love to and marry my father’s ward, and then you 
can rely on my drawing on you to any amount.” fait oe 

*T am willing to help you'if I can, Lancelot, without that.” © 

“T know it, old friend, and thank you.; but Iam in too deeply 
for your small savings to do any good. ‘Do not look 80 graye, 
Cameron ; I was but joking. You would not marry for the shckels 
more than we did, and our united fortunes, after we had feed tha 
reverend gentleman who made us one, and his clerk, an elderly 
individual with weak knees, who gave away the bride, amounted to 
eleven’ pounds nineteen and some odd coppers, But, seriously, 
Gertrude Trent is a dear girl; awfully rich, and you might do 
do not throw themselves away on poor strugg 


Offered myself a lamb 


Worse.” | 
“‘ Heiresses 
ling——” 
“ And not too clever painters,” supplied Captain Marstone. 
' “Even if they’ did,” pursued the artist, not heeding the inter- 
ruption, “even if they did--—” And a sigh finished Cameron Gray's 
words. © 


oy y 


“ Ah, I understand,” said the other. “I had forgotten forthe 
moment, or, rather, hoped you had. You love another, as they say in 
the novels, and it is an unfortunate attribute, as usual, with that 
other, to be out of reach. Forgive me; I have no right to banter 


on such a subject, but, like the ancient philosophical party, I jest at 
hi bony to avoid tears. You are still faithful to that ream, 
Cameron?” «°° | | ; 


“ Aye, -and shalt be ever,” rejoined the artist, “You do well to 


respected parent. cut out for | J 


term it so.: It is a dream—no more. I know it, and yet, although 


‘|I have schooled myself to the knowledge—sometimes, when the 


thought of what might be, wild and visionary as it all is, comes to 

me, i hunger for talent and fame—I long for Pooh! I am 

talking nonsense,” and the artist-checked himself abruptly. “ Talk- 

ing nonsense and’ » A dream! Half-a-dozen words in 

the galleries of Rome, two or three meetings by the Devonshire 
ams, and then—and then——” 

“The unwarranted interference of an elderly unsympathetic 
gentleman, the lady’s father, probably,” supplied his friend, “ who, 
with a few words, hardly of a friendly na spirited her away.” 

‘“‘ Well that he did,” said Cameron. “I know not whither my 
mad presumption might have led me else. I never even learned her 
name. She was unknown to me, as I am to the world—an obscure 
artist, unrecognised and poor.” aa ; 

“ Which brings me to my mission here this evening, forgotten in 
the egotism of my own woes, This,” extending a letter, “is from 
my Aunt Doolan, an elderly spinster. She lives with the pater—in 
fact, rules him and all the household, Gertrude included—has 
heard me speak of my friend, the rising artist, and longs for his 

ce a. 


resence,. ; ‘ 
sae Jesting still, Lancelot?” 

' “JT assure you, no. Miss Janet Doolan is ane too too utterly. 
enthusiastic on the subject of art, blue-and-white china, and 
estheticism in general She will not tolerate anything in the 
crockery line which is not cracked, and fills the house with battered 
old stewpans and snuffer-trays, much to the colonel’s disgust. So she 
takes the opportunity of his absence—for his old military habits are 


always urging him to kill something, and he is in Scotland, 
slaughter eer or something —to have the picture-gallery over- 


hauled, and our glazed and painted ancestors washed and combed 
and done up. But read for yourself.” _ 
Cameron Gray took the letter, but, reading, a shadow of annoyance 


is face. 
“You should not have done this, Lancelot. Your aunt 
evidently expects an R.A. at least. Besides, I do not profess figure- 
amtt ” - : 


“Then I had better, my dear boy,” answered the other with 
unruffied com re, “tell you candidly. that Aunt Doolan cares not 
for lqndscape-work, but worships high art, and knows nothing of 
either. Away with all such modest scruples!. Talk the customary. 
jargon, and it will be all right.” | 

“T do not like the idea,” said the artist. = | 
“ Never mind, you will like to see my old home amidst the Welsh 
hill, It will be money in shel ators and I will borrow some. 
Have faith in your own powers, touch up the family portraits. 
As a matter of. fact, they are so brown and ugly that, if you cannot 
improve them, ha make them worse. No more objections. 
We leave herp the day after to-morrow.” sg . 

Ere the artist could say more, Captain Marstone departed, 
humming a light air, as if pecuniary troubles were unknown 


_ “Ferewell!” he cried; “farewell until then! And so for 
the first step of Fame’s ladder, with the helping hand of Aunt 
Doolan !” oe ke 

But, left alone, Cameron Gray did not look quite like a man 
about to commence that pleasing ascent. It was his turn now to pull 
reflectively at @ mou e—by no means a very handsome one—not, 
to compare, more than his own somewhat homely features, with the 
fine points of bisfriend. . ; — 
et both were well-born. But with the one, there.it ended. Left, 
an orphan, even in childhood Cameron Gray,.on the smallest pot 
mony, had had to fight:the world, and, as yet unknown, was fighting 
itail, = sis 5 ae - 


Ym . adh | CHAPTER IL. | 

' 4 WRETCHED little station, on a wretched Welsh line, a mere shed, 
in fact, with the. painted name of. Pont Ennys, or rather as much 
as the weather had left of it, etie to an invisible, and, probably, 
by the foresight:of a kindly board of directors, far distant township. 
No sign of hike about save “three single gentlemen rolled into one,” 
in the form of the station-master, clerk, and porter, unable to: sulli- 
eiently abase himself before the squire’s‘eldest-born and his fricni, 
Mr. Gray. . ii, 3 = | 

ee | oe very sorry, indeed to goodness, sir, I am, but :there 13 
hot any one come from Plas Ennys.’ I do ask your on, sir.” 
“No fault of yours, Evans,” said Captain Marstone good- 
naturedly. “We might walk, it is only three miles; but our 
tra Y ; . : ae ; 
y Could I carry them for you, sir.” ee ty | 

‘ .“I think you might, Evans ;”: and the captain glanced from the 
undersized official to three or four portnranteaux ; “you [might if 
we carried ‘youn?! ~" °° iitizad bY Nc ao G DC Si ee 
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“Why so much luggage, Lancelot, for a few days?” - enquired 
the artist. : 

The other smiled, the smile of superior wisdom. ' ? 

‘“When you are a marricd man you will know. These are a few 
commissions from my wife. Should the dear old governor return in 
time, I am trusting to the chapter of accidents, with your aid, to 
make my peace. Nothing like appearances, and I have there, for 
my darling, the most swell turn-out that Bond Street can do. I 
don’t understand much about packing ladies’ finery, so there’s the 
dress ir one, and the bonnet; all by itself, in another. But really 
this is awkward.” a 

“You wrote that we were coming ?” ” 

“Aseuredly. But I did not tell them the train would be 
punctual,” looking at his watch, “and that accounts for it. Here 
they are at last, ” as a carriage came in view, “or rather here is my 
own,” and a proud, happy light was in Lancelot’s eyes as they rested 
on his bride of a few weeks. ‘Alone, too. I expect Gertrude could 
not tear herself away from some dear old cottager’s toothache or 
rheumatism, and will be picked up as we drive home.” : 

It was a cold greeting in appearance between these two, but the 
eyes of the world, as represented by the coachman and station-master, 
were on them. Yet, as he presented his companion with a staid 
“Miss Winton—Mr. Gray,” Captain Marstone whispered : “Old 
friend, this is my wife. Nay, Kate, do not blush, it is good 
for me to be able to breathe the word to some one;” but she did 
blush all the same, and looked very pretty in her confusion. 

Kate Winton, or rather Mrs. celot Marstone, could acarcel 
have touched her twenty-fifth year, and was indeed “fair to look 
upon.” Not perhaps the loveliest woman in the world, but yet a 
good excuse for his friend’s disobedience, so decided Cameron 
as Mr. Evans performed prodigies of strength with the luggage, and 
they took eg sara paey 

“ Where is rude ?” cried Lancelot as they rolled off. “Is it 
Widow Jones or Widow Hughes to-day, Rhys Rhys, with his 
lumbago and doubts of the Pentateuch, or Mrs. Williams and her 
countless brats ?” ; 

‘“‘ Neither,” answered his wife. “ You are wrong for once, Captain 
Marstone,” with a smile for the formal word. “What a wonderful 
memory you display. Are you not aurprised, Mr. Gray ?” 

“Not at all,” was the gallant rejoinder, with a bow. “I. can 
understand no one canested with Pont Ennys being ever forgotten.” 

‘“‘ Very pretty indeed,” laughed the captain ; “ you are developing 
wonderfully, dear boy. - You must know, Kate, he is a perfect 
Timon at home, in order to appreciate him to the full. At this rate 
he will take Aunt Doolan by storm, and heal up the sorrows of some 
love-passages which rent her heart a few centuries since. But again, 
where is Gertrude? and how is she?” — - 

“A headache deprived me of her company. She does not 
complain, and insists that there is nothing amiss ; but I am sure she 
is not so light-hearted as formerly, nor does she go about as much as 
she used to.” . 

“T am sorry for that,” said the captain musingly, ‘so are all the 
goodies and old cronies of the place, I'll wager. rtrude cannot be 
in love—I know the a toms—there is an utter dearth of material. 
Our butler is not bad- pak ing: certainly, and there’s the Rev. Baxter, 
only there’s no romance about a fellow of twenty-five without a 
single hair on his head. Aunt Doolan esteems him for it. If you 
don’t wear your hair on your shoulders, the next beet thing is to have 
none. And how is my aunt—crazy as ever ?” 

“Lancelet, don’t,” with a reproving glance. “ Miss Doolan is 
more favourably disposed to us all, I think. She is looking forward 
toa perfect feast of art with you, Mr. Gray.” 

“TI trust not,” said Cameron earnestly. ‘Lancelot, you should 
not have done this. I am a very madicde painter indeed, Mrs, 
Marstone, and must undeceive Miss Doolan.” 

“And get turned out as an impostor for your pains,” laughed his 
friend. ‘‘But behold the lodge in the distance. Prepare for a 
stately entrance. Aunt has thoughts of a medisval trumpet for 
Visitors to ‘toot, toot’ on, or an ancient ‘ turling pin.’” 

They drove up to an old mansion of square formal architecture, 
dating back to the Tudor age, and standing on the terrace to welcome 
them was Aunt Doolan herself, in esthetic garments, almost of the 
same period. At a other time the artist might have smiled at the 

uaint eccentricity of a rustling skirt, well-nigh stiff enough to stand 

one, brocaded with immense flowers; shoes with enormous 
buckles ; and a prodigious starched ruff. But, in truth, he hardly saw 
Miss Doolan, hardly heeded her welcoming words, for beside her was 
another, fairer form—a girl shrinking back, with a bright, shy flush 
upon her face. His own name sounded as if it were breathed by 
someone along way off—then the name of Miss Trent, and lo! there 
was his dream a reality once agai 

There before him were each line and feature blossoming into the 
beauty of early womanhood ; the exquisitely refined face, framed 
in sunny golden hair, so well remembered in the Roman galleries ; 
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there were the violet eyes he had seen lighting up with a deeper 
beauty in admiration of the woods and streams of Devon; the 
same fnustcal voice—he had only heard it so few times !—and it was 
murniuring somethmg in response to his own incoherent sentences. 

.“ Frankly Gertrude Trent stretched forth her hand, and taking it- 
the artist stammered : —_— 

“T have had the honour of meeting Miss Trent before, although 
unfortunate in remaining a stranger. I ain not presumptuous 
enough to hope for remembrance, myself equally unknown.” 

“Not quite, Mr. Gray ; I found out your nafve, that is,” with a 
brighter blush, “T chanced to learn—I mean I heard-——” 

“OF course you did;” broke in Captain Marstone, and Gertrude 
looked grateful. “ Who has not heard of Cameron Gray, the swell 
painter—the rising man of the day? He is the great authority, I 
assure you, in town, and might be President of the Royal Academy, 
but for his native modesty.” 

‘May I?” and ere Re knew what was coming, Aunt Doolan 
bowed over his hand, lightly touching it with her lips.‘ “It is my 
homage to true genius, and someone has said it is ever modest.” 

“My dear. madam,” cried Cameron in confusion, “ you overrate 
my poor talents indeed.” a 

“Not at all,” cried his friend. ‘Do not listen to him, aunt. 
You wait a bit—wait until he talks about the Venetian school, and 
the Renaissance. Hear him contrast the styles of the old masters, 
the young masters, and the middle-aged masters. Listen to breadth 
and depth, chiar’oscuro, and all the rest of it. And as for old china, 
ah,” with a sigh of admiration, “‘there’s a man !” | 

. “Qh, how glad I am !” said Aunt Doolan. “I long, Mr. Gray, to 
show you my own r collection. A humble devotee of the. 
beautiful from afar off, I have worshipped art, and—— Alas! there 
are those abominable children again! Since their father left: us, this 
sort of thing has been going on daily, and it shatters my nerves.” 

Miss Doolan’s complaint was not unreasonable. Her speech had 
been mterrupted by a loud explosion, which made the windows 
rattle, and amidst a chorus of exulting cries, three or four children, 
the result of the colonel’s second marriage, came trooping in. 

‘““T am 80 sorry,” cried. the eldest, a lad of about ten or twelve, 
. 80 you ought to be,” interrupted Miss Doolan severely. “ It is 
shameful, Claude, these frights you are continually giving us.” 

“Frights!” echoed Claude with boyish scorn. ‘ What is there’ 
to be frightened at in this little beauty ?” which was a brass cannon, 
as large as he could carry. ‘We meant to fire a salute as they came 
in, but it would not go off. Here, Lancelot,” holding the muzzle for 
the captain’s inspection ; “only smell ; isn’t it nice?” cs 
c eT you,” langhed his brother. “I don’t care for it myself.” 
. Then you ought to,” rejoined the boy. ‘A soldier should love 
to smell powder.” : - 

‘“ Perhaps so, young fire-eater. But I fancy this is rather a 
dangerous plaything for you.” : 

“Qh no, it isn’t! Papa knows I have it, and we are going to 
have a grand time on the Fifth. We have clubbed our money, and 
have got a Guy Faux and no end of fireworks. We are building an 
awful bonfire, and——” ; 

oA t deal which, excuse me, I must defer hearing about. 
Come, Cameron, we dine in half an hour.” 

He linked hié arm in his friend’s, and as he piloted him up the 
wide staircase, Captain Marstone said : 

ag t do you think of my father’s ward? Will she replace your 
dream ?” 

“‘ Have you not guessed the truth, Lancelot ?” replied the artist, 
and his voicé was full of sorrow. “It is the dream iteelf—more 
hopeless now than ever.” 

The speaker's glance wandered to the hall they had left, where 
the waning light fell through stained glass on armorial bearings and 
carved oak, on weapons and banners, trophies of war and the chase, 
on choice plants, and all the evidences of wealth and luxury. 

“ As far from me,” he sighed, “as if we dwelt in other worlds, 
as, indeed, we do. Let me return to mine to-morrow—at once. I 
dare not stay here, Lancelot. I know not whither my infatuation 
may lead me.” | 

There was no romance about Captain Marstone. 
tical manner he pushed his friend into his room. 

“Not if I know it,” he observed calmly. “My plans are not to 
be upeet this way. Now, hearken to the voice of the prophet. When 

ou leave Plas Ennys it will be as the accepted suitor of Gertrude 

nt. Tush, man! have you no eyes?” 


. 


In a very prac- 


CHAPTER III. 

Mr. Gray did not return on the morrow. To the young man, 
usually so calm, so self-possessed, there came a great change, and for 
the moment he seemed to yield himself to the fascination of the 
hour. He cared not to think of the future. He,only, knew how 
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delightful it was to be under the same roof with Gertrude—to be 
near her—and the happy days in his prosaic life had been so few! 

Yet it was rare that they were ever together alone, though in 
such times the girl’s shy confusion, her hesitating speech, and 
mantling blush might have whispered hope to one better read 
in woman’s ways. 

Rarely alone. In fact, Aunt Doolan took possession of the artist, 
and, installed amidst the family portraits, watched him engaged 
in carrying out sundry suggestions and improvements of her own, 
many of which, but for his skill, had been ludicrous. The old lady 
had conceived an. immense affection for Cameron. In reality, 
perhaps, but more likely in imagination, he had recalled the dream 
of early days, for she had decided that he was the presentment of a 
young subaltern in the East Indies—the one tender episode of her 
ife. She wore his miniature in a brooch, but only herself could 
trace Cameron’s resemblance to a young man in the Company’s 
uniform, the entire colour of whose vacuous face seemed centred in 
his nose, and who-had died of a broken heart, or else too intense 
devotion to ardent spirits. | 

Miss Doolan—she had wearied everybody else long ago—loved to 
dwell upon this. Cameron had been taken into her confidence, 
and listened with a tender sympathy, which won her still more. 
In truth, if Gertrude would only be near, he would have been well 
content to listen to the dullest of “ Harvey’s Meditations,” or the 
most repulsive chapters of “Foxe’s Martyrs.” But not so Captain 
Marstone. Free and careless as ever, he came rushing in upon 
Sources silence, Aunt. Doolan’s reminiscences, and the artist’s 
work, , : | 

“ Now then, old man, away with all this,” feigning a dash at the 
painter's palette. “Does not the true artist seek Nature? Here 
you stay, cooped up.for a week amongst these dead and gone old 
duffers——” . . : 


“My dear boy,” this from his aunt, “is this becoming to our 
ancestors?” - | 

“Yes,” quite unabashed, “ yes, if they conspire to keep us in with 
such weather. We do not get many Welsh days like this, and 
in November too. Here you are,” with a meaning glance, which 
brought a flush to the faces of Gertrude and Mr. Gray, “as pale asa 
couple of love-sick babes in the wood. Come forth and breathe 
the mountain air. I have arranged it. I have given the children a 
holiday to complete their arrangements for a grand flare-up on this 
the uveey of the immortal Guy, and we are all going for 
& Ww 


“There is not very much time for you,” put in Aunt Doolan. 
“We dine a little earlier this evening, as the children insist on our 
ten their bonfire lighted. Where do you propose taking Mr. 

Tay ; 

“To the most patti 3 ee in the Principality,” laughed her 
nephew. “Right over Moel Dhu, to the Lover's aan 

“Is there such a place here?” and Cameron tried hard to speak 
carelessly. 

“Of course there is. Are we to have lofty rocks and not their 
usual tales? You may have heard the quite original tradition 
in connection with the forget-me-not, the edelweiss, and half-a- 
dozen other things. In this case it was the button of the lady’s 
glove, or something as valuable. At all events, the devoted one 
went down, and, of course, in the interests of the narrative, did not 
come up. If you are very good, I dare say Miss Trent will send 
something down for you.” : 

“How can you be so absurd, Lancelot?” But the girl’s eyes 
were averted, as she hurried away for her walking attire. 

It was in the nature of things that they should be together, for 
the mountain-path which they sought was only wide enough for 
two, and the squire’s son was by his wife’s side. Gertrude spoke 
but little. Possibly the captain’s light words had stirred her 
strangely, but she was very reserved. And all accustomed as she 
was to the Welsh hills, her pulses were bounding wildly. The road— 
it was little more than a track—led under the crest of the mountain ; 
but as they ascended the prassy slope, bordering a torrent dashing 
below, grew steeper. The herbage disappeared, and only a few 
scattered ferns, withering before approaching winter, peeped here 
and there amidst the rocks. Next came a treacherous stretch of 
loose stone, and then the pass finished on a broad plateau where 
the rocks in a sheer precipice frowned over a deep sullen little lake. 

“This is the t, Cameron,” and his friend’s hand pointed 
downwards to the dark water. “ Here, they say, a Welsh chieftain’s 
daughter, I know not how many centuries ago, tested the devotion 
of one who dared to love her. He was only a poor man, what we 
should term a ‘bad look out’ in these days.” 

And his fate ?” 

“ Goes without saying,” and Captain Marstone turned to Bas his 
wife, who had drawn away. “ He died like a gentleman. No man 
ever tried that little scramble and lived. If Wiss Trent does any- 
thing of that kind, don’t you be ter, pted.” 
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Gray, “if he 


~ “Perhaps it were best so,” murmured Cameron 
grown valueless, why not render it 


had loved in vain. If life. had 
up in such a service ?” 
-“ Not so,” Gertrude answered with assumed lightness, “ Better, 
I think, to have gone methodically to work, and to have won the 
prize, if a woman so cruel was worth the winning. Now here is a 
place where I have always fancied the thing quite possible.” 
As she spoke the girl moved away lightly from stone to stone. 
‘‘ Please do not be horrified, Mr. nA G It is merely theory, not 
practice. I am not going down ;” but she took another step or two. 
“ Miss Trent, I beg of you come back. It is not safe. Sce for 
yourself, the stones are loose here.” a | 
a ; You forget, Mr. Gray, [am used to mountain-climbing, and—— 
It was only a little cry, barely audible, save to him. But he saw 
her face blanch with a quick fear as the treacherous foothold slipped, 
and she glided down the declivity, beneath the brow of which 
larked certain death. , ee a 
“Oh, Gertrude, my darling, my darling !” in his terror for her 
the words seemed to shape themselves. “Throw yourself down, 
Bea to the rock. I am here to help you!” | 
7 efore his voice had reached her, Gertrude Trent had regained 
her presence of mind, and, falling on hands and knees, had stopped 
her downward progress. 
“No, stay there,” she cried ; 
folly.” | 
ut in an instant he was. by her side. His stro 
clutching at the rock, at the fern-roote—at anything whic 
a hold, and she was safe. a 
In that wild struggle the arm thrown around her had drawn the 
girl to him, so close that he could feel her heart beating near his, her 
warm breath upon his cheek. Now they stood in safety. Lancelot 
his wife were hurrying to them, and slowly, reluctantly, he let 
er go. But ere he released her, with an uncontrollable impulse he 
bent his head, and his lips touched the hand yet clinging to his. 
She did not withdraw it. He felt it- tremble in his grasp as he 
spoke again : . | Sie whe ei | 
‘ Pardon me, Migs Trent; pardon my wild utterances. It was 
my heart speaking in the moment of your peril.” . 
‘ who risked his 


“Tecan forgive much,” she whispered, “in one 
life for mine.” eo Pa Ue 
_.“Who would have died with you, Gertrude,” he cried passion- 
ately. “Oh, darling, will you say that he may live for you 7” 
Gertrude Trent did not say it. She spoke no word, or it was 
lost in the ringing accents of Captain Marstone. - | 
“Thank goodness you are safe !” he cried ; “but don’t try it again, 
Gertrude.” sao i. 8 
- “No, never again,” said Cameron with a proud, happy glance. 
“In pata my life is devoted to standing betwixt this dear girl and 
an er. 7 at 
- “Qh, it is that way—eh?” and the captain rang out one of his 
gayest. laughs. “Has not the prophet distinguished himself? 
ut enjoy yourselves, ye butterflies, whilat ye may. With the 
evening cometh sorrow. I suppose Aunt Doolan forgot to name 
it, her head being full: of. Rubens and -Vandyke, but my revered 
parent is srpeclads possibly to-night, and it occurs to me that for 
some of us a rough time iscoming. Shouldn’t wonder if the colonel 
rigged up the halberds and gave us the cat all round.” 


qe 


“do not peril your life for my 


hand was 
gave him 


Si CHAPTER IV. 

Diynea—which had not been a very comfortable meal, by reason 
of repeated incursions of the juveniles, headed by Claude, to say that 
it was time to commence the feast of tar-barrels, and to demolish . 
Guy Faux—was over. The ladies rose to seek a few wraps, and Aunt 
Doolan—it was surprising the amount of penetration possessed by 
that remarkable woman—came over to where Cameron was sitting, 
and laid her hand on his shoulder. . 7 

“Tam so glad. Let me congratulate you, Mr. Gray.” 

“Thank you,” the young man stammered, in some confusion. 
“You mean—that is——"=s—i— . 

“T mean,” she said, “to congratulate you on winning the love of 
a dear good girl.. And I know no one more worthy of it.” 

_ Hear, hear! to the aforesaid,” put in the captain, draining a 
glass of claret. “I say, aunt, who told you ?” 

“Foolish boy |!” and Miss Doolan’s smile was pity. ‘‘ Does blind- 
ness come to those who have loved and suffered ? Can the heart not 
speak its gladness to those who have leatned its lang only in 
woe? Again I congratulate you, Mr. Gray, even as I do my 
brother's ward. Fortune has smiled on Gertrude in many ways, 
yet with no gift so noble as an honest manly heart.” 

Miss Doolan finished with a sigh for the departed subaltern, and 
her nephew broke in with : 

“Just what I feel myself”—as Gertrude ‘and the ‘governess 
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entered—“ my sentiments exactly. So I have given my manly 
heart to Miss Winton. Aunt, will you be a friend to—my wife?” 
“What!” cried the naa aoe 
“Nay, you must have known this from the first,” he said with 
adroit flattery. ‘ A heart which has loved and suffered, as yours, dear 
aunt, must have read our story. [I thank you for the delicacy which 
has kept our secret, and J implore your aid with my father. For it 
strikes me there ia likely to be a considerable row.” 
As the captain finished, a glow of flame lit up the terraces outside, 
followed by cheers from the children. Pa 
“Strikes me,” he said, “we had better join the festive scene, if 
only to avert mishaps. Mr. Gray and I have both been playing 
with fire, and burnt our fingers. Come along,” taking his wife’s 
arm. 
Juveniles have an intense love of noise, and sparks, and fire. And 
the children of Plas Ennys were no exception. Tired of waiting, they 
had started the bonfire, and porches the annual victim on the top, 
with catherine-wheels and Roman-candles fizzing all around his 
“Isn't he grand ?” cried Claude, aiming & bundle of squibs at 


throne. 
long-suffering Guy Faux. ‘ Doesn’t'he look lovely up there? And 
won't he go off directly, that’s all! He is stuffed full of powder, and 
crackers, and things, and my cannon well loaded is in the middle of 
his stomach.” a 
- The fire burnt low a moment; then flared up again, and fiery 

missiles flew in all directions. The children shouted and huzzaed 
for joy, but startled, shrinking from the din, Gertrude nestled more 
closely to her betrothed, whilst Lancelot’s bride did likewise, and 
amidst all the uproar, no one heard the grating of wheels on the 
drive, nor a firm military ste n the gravel. 

“ Well done, my lads; well done!” ot 

It was the voice, or rather the roar of Colonel Marstone.. 

“Give it to’em hot, boys, and—— Why, what the -——” In 
moments of strong excitement the colonel used objectionable phrases, 
and the fire in a brighter blaze showed him Cameron Cray’s protect- 
me orn round Gertrude’s waist, and Lancelot in a similar pose with 
“the governess.” ‘“ What does this-mean ?”. =; ss 

No one spoke. No one save the principal figure of the evening, 
and he responded with ‘a roar, drowning the irate colonel’s. Claude 
had said truly. The interior of Guy was a mass of combustibles, and 
the fire had reached his vitals. There was an immense explosio 
which blew poor Guy limb from limb. ‘It scattered the fire inal 
directions, and filled the air with whizzing fragments of the -boy’s 
cannon. Then the arm of Captain Marstone around his wife’s 
waist, trembled an instant, and relaxed its hold. She was slipping 
from his He knew it. And even ’as, with a quick terror, 
the know edge came, she was on the gronnd at his feet. ; 

“Help!” he cried, but his own voice was altered and weak, 
ns he knelt down beside her. “Help! She is dead! Oh, Kate 
darling ! my dear wife, dpe to me.” 5 

s th ! What ?” roared the old colonel. ‘ Nonsense !” after a brief 
examination. “It isa mere scratch, and she has fainted. Are you 
gone off your head, Lancelot? Your wife indeed! What lunacy 
is this 7” ae | 

His son looked at him in a dazed bewildered way. He pressed 
a weak hand to his forehead, and it came away with a dark red stain. 

“Tt is the truth, sir. My wife before nll the world. But I 
cannot tell you now.” He reeled'a little as he spoke. “I. think I 
am hurt just a trifle myself, father. Will you give me your arm ?” 


When Lancelot Marstone ‘came to himself, he was in his own 
room. His head was bandaged up, and many anxious faces and a 
doctor were beside him. The latter was speaking, but, not heeding 
him, the young man looked round until his glance fell on his wife, 
and rested there in contented love, albeit her fair face was somewhut 
marred by one or two patches of plaister. 

“Indeed,” said Dr. Jones, “he has 
am glad to say he will do now. | 
temporal artery, you know ; he might have bled to death 
_ & Perhaps it would have been better.” : . 

There was something of his old carelessness in the words,’ as 
Lancelot’s gaze met the colonel’s clonded brow. 

“T have eel ee age you, sir, I know, and am W 
that, Tam justified in coming to life. But this f do know—life 
would be valueless to me without my own sweet wife. Kiss me, 
dear, and then go, and if—if he will let you, kiss my father.” 

If he would let her! Asa matter of fact, the old martinct was 
powerless to help it. Few could have resisted that pleading wistful 
glance. ‘And the pressure of those warm lips upon his withered 
cheek brought back some early memories of his own youth, and 
touched his heart. But he could not capitulate all at once, 

“T think I had a right to be consulted,” with ‘lingering stern-. 
ness, ; | 
© Yes, sir, and I ask your pardon,” with ready alacrity. “ But I, 


had o narrow escape. 
a 
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Only a hair’s-breadth, and ‘the | 


no means sure | 
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feared you would not consent, and I could not have lived without 
my Kate.” 7 et 

“The world seems turned topsy-turvy,” growled the master of 
Plas Ennys. “Young people do just as they please nowadays, and 
old ones are to meet with naught but disappointments. Here I go 
to Scotland, and never see a single deer’s antler, and come back—. 
my sister-in-law has told me all about it—to fmd my son married, 
and my ward engaged to—to”—with anything but satisfaction—-“ to 
an artist—a man who paints pictures. I don't care for pictures.” 

“And I am sure my friend Cameron Gray meets your views 
there,” ae in his eon with a mocking smile, “No one is expected 
to care for his.” 

si y dear colonel,” and Aunt Doolan’s hand sealed the “dear 
colonel’s” lips, “Mr. Gray follows the noblest pursuit life has to 
offer. What are we without the refining influences of art? Is it not 
the one thing to reconcile us to this world of sorrows, where even our 
brightest joys are shadowed by tears? I have loved, I have suffered :;” 
and Aunt Doolan’s hand touched her brooch. “Let us avert such 
agony from these young hearts.” 

** Bosh !” said the unsympathetic colonel. ; | 

“And Cameron is going to paint a grand historical picture,” said 
Lancelot. “It will represent two happy couples—the happiest in all 
the world —and standing over them, like their guardian angel, 
Colonel Marstone, bestowing his forgiveness and a blessing. Further, 
the artist will infuse into the face of the principal figure a fixed 
intention of paying his son’s debts, and——” _- : 

* Bosh’!” roared the colonel again, as abruptly he left them. 

No, he was not quite gone. ‘The old soldier came back and kissed 
Cameron’s betrothed and his son’s wife, and went without a word. 

They knew the victory was won then. 

- “And I rather think,” observed Lancelot, “that we have pulled 

through pretty well. He took his change out of this nasty cut. 
Still, Guy Faux has certainly helped us in telling the colonel. 


’ 


) 
My Maiden’s Smile. 
Wrrta a smile upon her features 
I met her first of all, 
As in gay and graceful measure 
She tripped adown the hall ; 
And as I looked upon her, 
Love stole atwixt us twain ; 


And coyly, coyly blushing 
- She looked, and: smiled again. 


Her smile lit up my pathway ; 
It brightened dullest days ; 

It shed a golden halo 

, O’er all earth’s dreary ways. 

True, as she learned life’s darker side, 
More tremulously sweet 

And pensive did that wiming sntile - 

_ Her lover’s coming greet. 


Then came, 4las ! an evening,’ 
In springtide ; coming late, 

No smile was there to greet me 
Behind the en- 

But in her little chamber, ‘ 
Where woodbine clambers fair 

_ Athwart the opened casement, 

I found her lying there. 


ao cmiobion stirred her features, 

mposed in sno ; 

And not for earthly ee 
That smile u her face ! 

But as the eart paral 
Stole o’er the dew-bathed so: 
Weary of earthly ed 
She lay in the smile of God. ' 


_——— - 


| His Own Guest. 


(A SERIAL STORY.) 


OHAPTER XXII. 

It really was Hke old times at Meredith Court. Instead of the 
usual quiet, there was an infinity of bustle, people coming and goin 
continually, messages and telegrams arriving every few minutes, n 
everywhere there existed the excitement which an election always 
brings in its train. _ 

It was, indeed, like old times, the times.of Sir Charles’s grand~ 
father, but there was no one, now. in, the house who)conld remember 
them except old Watts, Even he did not find it easy to realise that 


- 


. reality ex 
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a Meredith was again striving to gain a seat in Parliament; ever 
since the day at Mr. Pennington’s he had been in a very strange 
state. The excitement of meeting his beloved young master had 
been too much for him, and his brain, already enfeebled by his 


great age, seemed likely now to give way entirely. He was pai y 
subject to la of memory; he would totter about the house 
mumbling to himself mysteriously, then again for a time he would 


be himself again, and attend to his duties with his former care and 
exactitude, | | 4 

Of course all this. made Gordon excessively anxious. He was 
afraid that Watts might oeatcana arg let slip something which 
‘would arouse suspicion. No one had heard, as far as he could 
‘discover, what the old man said as he fell down in his fainting-fit, 
but there was every fear that Gordon’s ‘seeret might be discovered 
through the butler’s eure i ae 


“’m getting guite afraid,” said Gordon to Pennington one day. 
“Do you think that any of the other servants have heard him. 


-mumbling ?” 

“No; I spoke to Watts yesterday,” was the reply, “he was 
enjoying one of his lucid intervals, and ‘I impressed on him that he 
must not mention his young master on any account, .The worst of 
it is that now he goes about looking exactly as if he had some 
‘weighty secret on his mind.” ; 

‘I must chance it,” said Gordon, “but I don’t mean this kind of 
thing to go on much longer. I’ve been in the house more than 
a week, and am no nearer my object than when I came.” 

“To gain an entrance here is no mean success,” said Mr. 
Pennington. ay bea : | 
“But I feel uncomfortable,” said Gordon with a touch of testiness 
in his tone, “ What right have I to come to a man’s house and 
accept his hospitality, when all the time I am waiting for a chance 
of turning him out ?” : 

‘“What right?” echoed his friend ; “the best right in the world. 


The whole-place is yours, and in accepting his hospitality you are in 
“Tm not so sure about that,” returned Gordon. ‘ How can the 
‘belong to me when I can’t claim it ?” 
‘You will be able to do so before long, I’m sure.” | ts 
“In the meantime I am standing on a volcano. If that poor old 
Watts lets a word slip, I’m discovered at once; if that cad of a 
Skooter chooses to be unpleasant, he can show at once that I am not 
pe oak pretend to be. By Heaven, it’s humiliating to the last 
egree : 
Mr. Pennington did not make any further attempt to pacify him. 


This was not the first conversation they had on the subject 
since the memorable day, a fortnight ago, when Gordon made 


tending yours to him.” - 


- himself known. 


Gordon’s progress in the ood-will of the inhabitants of the Court 
had been of the most marked character. Sir Charles trusted him to 
the utmost extent ;.and feeling that he owed his guest every possible 


return for his kindness in the matter of the election, he did all that 


lay in his power.to make his visit a pleasant one. Lady Meredith 
‘was positively infatuated with him ; she recognised in him a Metab 
ful and talented mind, tested by varied experiences, ready for 
every emergency. Lacking all her hife a counsellor and friend whom 
she could trust, she felt si ly attracted towards a man who 
seemed to be as good-natured as he was experienced, and who in 
addition was a good friend to her son. __ | 
And she needed a friend. The election was perhaps not the 
t of her cares. Charles, in spite of his anxiety in the matter 
of his candidature, or perhaps because of it, had of late made his 
affection for Mary Ray much more visible to the world. His mother 
had noticed it several times during the past fortnight. She was 


ready to acknowledge that a die deal of the attention her son ae | 
y 


to Mary was riety mere that regard for her which he 
shown from childhood. But there was something more than that 
visible now ; and her ladyship had now on her shoulders the task of 
persuading her son to eer bares his intentions as regards Mary, 
whilst at the same time she felt that on her rested chiefly the blame 
in the matter. | 

One thing was certain—they must be rendered impossible, and at 
once. Lady Meredith endeavoured to acknowledgé that her attempt 
to induce Charles to marry Miss Pennington was a failure, though 
were Mary out of the way, that project might be revived at some 
future time. She had not seen much of.Edith during the past few 
days, though they had been under the same roof; engaged in the 
multifarious duties devolving on the hostess of & candidate’s house, 
she had not enjoyed many. opportunities of noting how her -new 
friend Mr. Gordon was not often absent from Edith’s side. 

There was no'time to be lost. Charles’s behaviour to Mary in 
the drawing-room on the previous evening could bear but one inter- 
pretation. He was conscious that his mother was watching hini, 
and, as if in defiance of her looks, acted towards Mary as if he had 


been her suitor. | 


' Lady Meredith had been silent on the subject next day, to her 
son’s surprise. She had her plan, and to involve herself in a conflict 
with Charles was not part of it. oad 

When she had assured herself that all the gentlemen had left the 
house on election business, she sent for Mary, who soon joined her in 
her room. 

Marv saw at once that something serious was about to occur. 
Her heart fluttered, she felt a lump risé in her throat, and: she 
could scareely command her voice sufficiently to ask, “ You wish to 
see me ? ge ' i 

“Yes, my dear; sit down. I want.to apeax’ to you on a painfyl 
subject. Don’t think I mean to be unkind.’ 

TJ should be the last to think that,” said Mary; “TI have had too 
many instances of your kindness.” —_ ‘ 

_“T have tried to act as a mother to you,” went on Lady Meredith ; 
“JF have brought you up as if you were my own child. But now I 
am almost sorry you ever came to the house.” __ 

‘Why do you say that? What have I done?” cried Mary 
aren ? . 
“Calm yourself, I meant no reflection on you; it is an unfortu- 
nate affair—most unfortunate, but I do not blame you. I must speak 
now, before it is too late. Mary, you are in love with my son, and 
he fancies he loves you.” 

’ & Has he told you so?” askéd Mary quickly. | 

“No ; but his conduct compels me to think so. 
to say 9? ‘ 3 

‘‘ Nothing,” was the reply. 

“ Nothing ?” , | 

~ “No; until he tells me he loves me, which he has uot yet done, 
I have no standpoint. When he has, it will be time enough to 
consider what to do.” 7 

' “ Mary,” said Lady Meredith quickly, “this is not enough. You 
must promise me you will not accept him if hé is n:ad enough to 
pro to you.” 

‘Why should I promise you?” asked Mary, with a touch of 
disdain in her voice. — | . | 

“Why? Because to me you owe everything.” 

‘There is no need to remind meof that; when you give a beggar 
a sixpence you may be quite sure he thinks more of it than you do.” 

“Then do hte think you are acting a generous part in what you 
are doing? If he marries you, he is ruined ; you know that as well 
as I do. You know how the estate is impoverished, how we are 
atraitened for lack of money; that this election will absolutely 
cripple us, Charles must marry a rich wife ; he owes it not only to 
himself, but to all of us. You must promise me you will refuse 
him; it is for his sake I ask it—the first favour I have ever asked 
you.” » | 
It can easily be imagined that Mary did not hear this appeal 
unmoved.. Lady Meredith had put succinctly that which had been 
in her own mind for months. : She had often felt as Charles talked 
to her that there must come an end to her pleasant dream ; that 
marriage. between them was out of consideration. But she had 
always refused to consider the question of their marriage ; she had 
no right to do so till he had spoken. Besides, the dream was so 
pleasant ; why should she hasten the awakening, however inevitable 
It might be? © 8 

ow the awakening had come, and she must face facts. 

Lady Meredith watched the poor girl as the tears ually rose 
to her eyes. She was genuinely sorry for her, but the welfare of her 
son demanded that she should say what she had. 

It was some time before Mary spoke. When she did her voice 
was steady, and she had gained the outward calm which results 
from a definite resolution. . : 

“ Yes, I will refuse him,” she said, “if he asks me to marry him. 
It is for his sake I shall do it. You-love your son, and you have 
often shown what sacrifices you can make for him. I, too, love him; 
I will show too that I can sacrifice myself for his sake. I will not 
dray him down to poverty.” cS 

“Bless you, my dear!” cried Lady Meredith, throwing her 

arme round her neck and kissing her. “You have lifted a load off 
my mind. Forgive me the pain I have caused you. I could not 
help it. ; 
Med must ask you something now,” said Mary. “I cannot stay 
here any longer; I could not live under the same roof with him, 
seeing him every day. Where canI go? Can you get me a place 
somewhere ?” ae ae . 

“A place!” cried Lady Meredith. “You must not think of that. 
I have arranged all that‘for you; in a day or two you shall go ona 
visit to Lady Harker for a few weeks ; she wants you to go, and 
bea be charmed to have you. After that we shall see what ‘can be 
done.” Tg ae ge ies Ce eae 

Mary silently. assented, and soon afterwards went to her own 
oom There she was able to give way to the grief which filled her 


What have you 
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“Tt is cruel,” she said to herself ; ‘“‘he will think me coquettish, 
a flirt, with no heart, and I must try and al veg so, and never let 
him know I love him. Oh, if I could only let him know, I could 
bear the parting better !” | | 


CHAPTER XXIII, 


Gorpow did not find his visit to his old home an altogether 
pleasant one. Leaving out of the question the fact that at wi 
moment a bombshell might explode under his feet, he did not at 
relish the position he was in. , 

He found, on going through the town, that the le who twenty 

ad known him as well as they knew their own children, 

ad entirely forgotten him. This increased his security, and he was 

so far glad of it, but yet he could not help feeling irritated to find 

his personality so ignored; then he became vexed at his own un- 
reasonableness, and wished that he had never come near the town. 

The morning of Lady Meredith’s interview with Mary, Gordon 
rose early to take a solitary ramble round the old place which had 
been so dear to him asa boy. He slipped out of the house and took 
a short cut through the grounds, which would have betrayed a 
suspicious knowledge of them had anybody been at hand to 
notice it. 

“ Hallo!” he mentally ejaculated as he reached the end of the 
lawn ; “ what’s become of the pond? Has it been filled up?” 

Apparently it had; not a sign remained of the water on which, 
as a child, he used to sail his boats, and even venture himself i 
tub abstracted from the laundry. 

Nor was this the only change. The stables were altered ; the 
yew hedge had had its old-fashioned eccentricities of shape subdued; 
the disposition of the beds was altogether changed. 

“I’m a stranger here,” thought Gordon somewhat bitterly. 
“Everythin, is changed. The house, with its new paper and new 
furniture, is not like the same place, and out here it 1s worse. Why 
did I come home?” _ . . 

Why, indeed? He wandered on through the fruit garden till he 
reached the spot where formerly stood the avenue with its colony of 
rocks. How well he remembered the day when his father let: him 
understand beneath those branches that Clara Berthon might become 
Lady Meredith. 

He started as he opened the door in the high brick wall surround- 
ing the garden. The avenue was gone ; not a tree remained. 

“Good Heavens !” he exclaimed, “ have they come to cutting the 
timber? My father would sooner have sold the place than sacrificed 
the avenue. Poor Charlie! I expect that’s his mother’s doing.” 

Gordon did not care to pursue his ramble ; he had had enough. 
He turned to go back to the house, wishing almost that he had never 
returned from America. | 

“Why did I come back ?” he once more asked himself. But that 
question was driven away by another: ‘“‘ Why do I stay ?” 

There was only one answer to be made to that. He knew well 
enough why he lingered about Meredith Court in spite of the cha 

lace and the false position he was in. He could not leave it unless 
Edith Pennin accoinpanied him. 

Why should she not? She must have perceived that he admired 
her, yet she did not repel him. She wasno coquette ; she would not 
have let him say what he had said if she intended him to say 
no more. | 

He had resolved, when first he felt her attraction growing too 
strong for him, that he would make no sign, give no hint of his admira- 
tion, till he had cleared his name from the stain on it. But now he 
began to reconsider that decision ; in fact, he had already uninten- 
tionally acted contrary to it. 

To begin with, there seemed no chance of proving his innocence. 
Was he to give up his chance of happiness because of a false 
accusation ? 

Then Edith was absolutely without suspicion as to his identity. 
Surely he was not bound to reveal himself unless he liked. That 
was a matter for her father and himself to decide. Perhaps after 
betrothal he might reveal himself, but not till he had had time to 
pate himself incapable of such a deed as that of which he was 
accused. 

He was revolving these and other arguments in his mind when 
his thoughts were interrupted by the sound of firm footsteps 


approaching him. | ; 
‘ Good nomniie: cap,” said a voice which Gordon hated to 
hear. “ Having a look round the old place ?” 


There was no one whom Gordon would not sooner have met than 
his old acquaintance. He merely nodded good-morning and turned 
towards the house. 

“Nice place, isn’t it?” pursued the colonel, who seemed to 
imagine it impossible that he could be in the way. 

“ Yes,” answered Gordon shortly, | 

” Pity that Sir Charles don’t know what to do with it, I’d neyer 


In af. 
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keep so much land lying waste around it if it were mine; and he’s 
so short he can scarcely make both ends meet.” 

“T don’t think Sir Charles’s private affairs are any business of 
ours,” remarked Gordon. _ . 

“T shouldn’t have got on much if I hadn’t pee my nose into 
other people’s private affairs,” said the colonel with a smile. “I 
shouldn’t wonder if I get a finger in this business some day.” ; 

“What do you mean ?” | 

‘“T mean that I see my way to making a goocl offer for the place 
as it stands. Run a branch railway near it, let out some of these 
fields for building, with 4 little land to each house, and you'll find 
that plenty of people from Brightholme will come here after busi- 
ness ; it’s only a fifteen-mile run. When this elcction affair is over, 
I mean to talk to Sir Charles.” 

“T don’t think you had better,” remarked Gordon. 

“ Why not?” 

“1 don't think Sir Charles would take your offer.” 

“T can try, I suppose. Of course I shouldn’t tell him I meant 
cutting up the property.” 

“ He ought to know it, I think.” 

“T don’t; and you won’t tell him, of course ?” 

“ Why of course?” asked Gordon. 

“ Because it wouldn’t be very wise of you,” replied the colonel 
meaningly. ‘It strikes me we both have a little game to play here. 
IT don’t ask questions about yours; you had better hold your tongue 
about mine. 

. Gordon bit his lip ; he could have kicked his companion with 
leasure. He resolved that it should not be long before he placed 
imeelf out of the power of this vulgar speculator. — 

Probably he would have made an angry retort to the colonel’s 
last observation, but at that moment he caught sight of Edith and 
Mary crossing the lawn. 

he colonel saw them too. tn 9 

“ Let’s go and meet the girls,” he suggested. ‘“ You aren't a very 
pleasant companion this morning. There's a pleasanter one coming ; 
that little Miss Ray is a perfect little beauty. | 

Gordon silently acquiesced in his suggestion, and in a few minutes 
they joined the ladies. Naturally, Gordon paired off with Rdith, 
leaving Mary and the colonel together. 

This was not quite what Mary wished. She had not yet had her 
interview with Lady Meredith, and had come out this morning in 
the hope that Charles would join her. 

However, the colonel was very well suited and did his best to 
improve the occasion. He had taken a strong fancy to Miss Ray 
since Lady Meredith had shown him so plainly that any hope of 
ingratiating himself with her was out of the question. He knew 
that Mary was poor, but he was rich enough not to let that drawback 
have much weight. 

He tried hard to amuse and dazzle Mary by extravagant accounts 
of his possessions and powers ; however, the only result was, that Mary 
was disgusted at his egotism and repelled by his outspoken admiration. 
She could not, however, very well be rude to him, Xoowing that his 
aid was necessary for her lover's election. | 

She was not aware that Lady Meredith was closely watching them 
from a window, nor that Charles, who had been on the point of 
stealing out to meet her, drew back in annoyance when he saw who 
was her companion. 

Meanwhile, Edith and Gordon had the pleasantest of strolls till 
it was time to seek the house for breakfast. Perhaps the ‘devel 
time of acourtship is the few days before a pro E Both feel it to 
be inevitable, but both have the pleasant consciousness of i 
an unavowed secret. Gordon was convinced that at last, after his 
knockabout life, rad greed was in store for him; that, whatever 
might be the result of his visit home, it could not but end well as 
far as he was concerned, if only Edith would give him her love. And 
of that he now had firm hope. 

Before they went in he had resolved to seek her father at the 
earliest opportunity. He felt that in the peculiar position in which 
he atta it was his duty to speak to him first, before making any 
avowal. : 

During the afternoon news arrived of some importance. It was 
rumoured that Dolby, the rival candidate, contemplated resignation 
in view of the unexpected ys of the Meredith party. This was 
glad tidings to Charles, and he lost no time in seeking out Mary to 
share his pleasure with her. 

He caught sight of herin the conservatory, and at once hastencd 
to join her. To his surprise and annoyance he saw her glance at 
him and then walk hastily to the door, where Colonel Skooter was 
standing smoking a long cigar. 

What could it mean? Charles was ignorant of the interview 
between his mother and Mary, so he had no choice but to explain 
her flight by her desire not to be seen with him openly sfter what 
had occurred the previous night, 

“T can’t stand this,” he! sqid°to himeelf,as he turned discon- 


or 


“2 
have written it has 1 known the atate 


go me this evening about something oF other.” 


demeanour in her presence } existence doesn’t matter to me. : 
He was walking aimlessly through the hall when he #8 “You actually think of retiring witho asked: the 
Meredith approaching. a a astonished Mr. Pennington. a, 
Come to my TOO, Charles,” she said ; “1 want to speak to you.” “Yes; what ghould I gain? © Iam well off—rich, if you Jike— 
Charles obeyed, conscious that the deferred conversation must he Court would not brin much wealth to me 
now take eas i 
You don't 


6 


look very happy, ™Y boy,” she paid fondly. “ Are 
you over-anxious about this e ection ?” 

«No, mother 3 everythings going as well 88 it can. There isn’t 
much doubt of my return, I should think, thanks chiefly to Gordon. 
Hes worked like @ horse. What 6 splendid fellow he is !” 

This was & subject on which Lady Meredith could cordially agree 


her live on a 
« And where do you think of goin 7” was the natura question. 
«That I have not decided on 5 perhaps it may not depend on me 


Mr. Pennington looked up eD uiringly- | 
Gordon laid down his cigar anc spoke very seriously ° 

«T mean, sir, that 1 love Edith, and want your ermissio 
her so. You say you believe me innocent ; prove it by letting me 


. 


m. 
“Yes ; he is the soul of good-nature. We owe him a deep debt 
of gratitude, But what is on your mind, Charles t You have 

seemed very anxious about something oF other the last day oF two.” 

Charles hesitated for & moment. | 

«You know what it is, mother,” be said suddenly. “ It’s no good ; 1er 

beating about the bush. want to win the election, but I sha'n'’t t insist on MY risking & re usal by forcing me to tell her who 

i | i as well am yet; let me Jeave that till I have had a little time to show her 

and have loved her ever ince 1 can remem r, You must have | that I am an unfortunate man, put not a b one” 
geen it, mother 5 sf not before, at all events, during the last day or 


two.” “J have always trusted you, Lom. I have forgotten, and you 
Lady Meredith went to him and took his hand. have grown out 0 our youthful follies ; take Edith if you will, and 
“My poor boy 1® ghe murmured. I hope you will fin that she is not unwilling to have you. — As Tom 


“ Poor boy ' ¥ echoed Charles. “« Why (Si | 
“You wil find out only too goon. You were quite right in 
thinking that I saw your love for Mary, and you know, too, I was 


e. | 

"As Mr. Pennington finished, the ‘coffee was brought in, and Sit 
y' ’ 

grieved. You have not judged her rightly ; she has misled you, I 


Charles and the colonel lounged 10 from the balcony, where they 
had been enjoying & cigarette. _ A few minutes afterwards they all 


am afraid.” _ eons entered the rawing-room. 
“Do you mean she does not love met” asked Sir Charles | Anything was preferable to Mary to sitting near Charles, and 
incredulously guffering the torture of hearing him speak. The colonel placed hima- 


“ It is not for me to s8y- I will only remind you that she knows 

the state of your fnances, and that possibly she may prefer the 
riches of the colonel to anything you can offer her.” 

« The colonel !” he exclaimed contemptuously, yet not without a 

touch of uneasiness. | 

“ He is very rich,” remarked Lady Meredith carelessly. 

“ ] have had enough of this !” exclaimed Sir Charles. “I will 

I should never have tponed it so long | to 


self near her, and Charles, repressing his jealousy, began to 


‘Lady Meredith took the first 0 portunity, of getting Tom into & 
corner, and carrying oD & whis conversation. | 
“Mr, Gordon, you have been 80 kind in other matters, 1 am bold 
enough to ask one more favour from you.” ee | 

«{t is the beat reward I could ask for anything I have been able 


3 ‘T am grievet to say, formed an 
attachment with Miss Ray, who is utterly unsuited to be his wife, 
marry money: I appear very 


ay ou, mother. 
“My dear boy, ou uld have preferred your marryin 
who could have helped to re-establish your. position. 
always thought,” she added meaningly, “that you had 4 liking for 
Edit Pennington.” ed 
« So I have ; I think very highly of her.” 
“JT am sure she loves you, gaid his mother. 
_ & Nonsense, mother ! . | 
“No, it is not. Ah, if you could only marry her, you would 
make me happy and yourself too.” sed 
“Tf Mar did not exist, very likely I might fall in love with 
Edith ; but can’t DOW," said Charles. 
“Suppose that Mary refuses you > would you propose to Edith 


< [m aware the estate ‘3 encumbered,” gaid Tom. 
“Yes, we must have money ; it is & necessity. Charles must 
give up Mary, and marry an heiress.” ; 

« An heiress in general, or ont in particular 97 

“One in particular; & charming girl, besides the advantage her 
fortune is. He is talking with her now.” 


“Yes, It is true he migt t reasonably have looked higher ; but 
en?” | a = | we must sacrifice future am ition to present necessity. She is a nice 
Gir Charles laughed, WT hope she won't refuse me,” he said. . 2 
But if she does? 1) you promise in that case?” . 
“Ty do anything you like, mother. I’m so glad to fmd you 
don’t object to my 4 ing Mary to be my wife.” 
“Mind, my boy, 1 have your prom 


g to object to in her a8 & wife ?” 


( «J should be the last to think she 
would not make & perfect wife.” 

“Then will you speak to my 80D about it? Just uiet hint, 
you know. 9 thinks so very highly of yous you have such 
influence over him, you cal talk to him so muc more freely than 


CHAPTER XXIV. ' 

«| gUPPOSE,” said Mr. Penningto® to Gordon after dinner, as they 

gat alone—‘*I suppose that her dyship has no idea that you are 

ze returned prodigal ?” | 

“ Not the slightest. We get on very well together—excellentif 
is 


can.” ) Ps 

_ &T will certainly interest myself in the matter,” said Gordon 
warmly, and there 1s no doubt he meant what he said. - “A nice 
revelation for & man who is on the point of proposing himself!” he 


gn fact. But she doesn’t love yous think. Why is tha Lady Meredith was not sparing ot her thanks, and expressed her 
Because I refused to help her in the matter of your Te- content at having &0 able and willing 82. adviser a8 he ad proved 

ew pearance.” eae | himself tobe. Gordon waited to hear some hint about his own letter, 
| was afraid thet was the reason. She shows & wonderful dis- | but she did not seem inclined to let any 


When, a short time erwards, some of the company made 
move to the terrace, to enjoy & moonlight stroll, Gordon found him- 
self alone by Edith’s side, The opportunity was @ good one: How: 
ever, Rdith began the conversation. 


‘tion to make me her chief adviser ; ehe has made me the con- 
<ant of various more OF Jess important secrels. | She's going to speak 


———aa—— = 8=3— 
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“You. seemed to be having an agreeable téte-d-téte with Lady 
Meredith ?” 


“ Good,” thought Gordon, “there was a touch of jealousy in that. 
Yes,” he me aloud, “ we & pleasant subject.” : 

6¢ Ind ? n . ) 

6 Yes 3 you.” ; a 

“7? Well?” 


‘We were talking of your marriage. Lady Meredith wants Sir 
Charles to marry you. ‘You must forgive my answering your 
question. Don’t you think it would be a good match?” — ‘ 

“For which of us 7” she asked. eas 

“For both.” ae. ae .# 4 

“Tt is very kind of ie to interest yourself in my affairs,” 
replied Edith in a tone which implied that his interference was rot 
altogether welcome. oo | at, 

JT can’t help doing so. I only wish you could interest yourself 
in mine.” ar ; 7 : i 

Edith drew herself up and looked him full in the face. 

‘So I do, Sir Thomas Meredith,” she said in firm tones. 

Gordon started in ie F ~ 

“You know mc? Has Mr. Pennington told you??: °° 

“No ; I found it out for myself. 1 heard what Watts said, as he 
fainted at our house; I-had my suspicions before. But. why do 
you look bo apitated? Are you afraid I shall let your secret be 

own? oe eat, a By i oo te gee ta 

“Tam afraid, I conféss ; but not of that. You know my story— 
you know I was forced to fly the country; you find me here now 
under a false name, unable to own who I am—do you not shrink 
from me ?” Says eke ae 

“Shrink from you?” repeated Edith. She placed her hand in his. 

“Edith,” said Tom. passionately, “I have proved a bungler at 
deception ; I will practise it no longer with you at least. I love 

ou ; I had intended not to confess it yet, at least not as the outcast 
t am. Can you love me, knowing what I am?” es 

_ “Surely,” she said softly, “I should not be worthy of love ‘if I 
Waited till all was smooth and pleasant before casting in my lot with 

ours. : 
a I am going away ; I cannot live here. Will you go with 
me?” | te ; | oa 

‘‘ Anywhere in the world,” she whispered, ‘Tom dréw her to his 
breast in a passionate embrace. © et ye 

- Suddenly he drew himself free. a a 

‘“‘ No,” he exclaimed, “I will not ask, it.. Whata wretch I am! 
Do you think I will accept your'love under such conditions? No ; 
I will free myself from this accusation, I will age my head 
before all the world, ‘before I ask you to be Rael orgive me, 
that in my selfish Jove for you I have acted unworthily, almost 
dishonourably. ‘I will stay, and before long the world shall know 
that Tom Meredith is still alive!” . ee ae ee 

> oat ‘(To be continued.—Commencéd in No.124:) tis * 
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aoe fed as 2 


°° Bbb-Tide: 


Oh, mournfullest of sweet, sad things— 

The level sand, the lev sed, 6 
-+ + + Nhe last and level light that clings. 
- So wildly and so wistfally! ... - 


(A STORY IN FOUR WEEKLY PARTS.) _ | 


SHE came to us, and a light shone into my darkened life; a star 
oke and bedmed upon’ me. 
pathway... It was im this wive i | . 

My mother and I lived together in Glasgow+not that we were 
Scotch ; we belonged to a younger branch of an old and wealthy 
English family, but the loss. bf nearly the whole of our property had 
led to our taking up our permanent: abode there—and bad: so lived 
for some years, ever since I came home from my'travels: At the 
time when my story begins we occupied a “flat” in one of the 
widest. and handsomest streets, and my mother, who was old and 
somewhat. infirm, found considerable diversion in sitting at the 
window and looking out at the busy throngs that everywhere crowd 
that bustling northern city. ." SEMEN PSER Meg od 


and melancholy, I had met with no one whose love I 
win, though yet I was strongly, often sadly, conscious of the great 


matter-of-fact brother was capable of. doing. 


past—a past 


tliat had never before brightened my | 


{Edited by Chariés Dickens, 


' Mine had been a lonely life, bright and prosperous sometimes, 
and at other times dark and lowering; but neither in prosperity nor 
misfortune had I ever had a real friend to share my hopes and fears, 
ora woman's tender love to lighten my way. Since an early dis- 
appointment, which had embittered a disposition marae" reserved 

had cared to 


want of my life, so that it came to pass that at close upon forty I 
was stili alone in the world, with the exception of my mother. 
I and my brother Miles, who was six years my senior, had 


travelled a great deal together in former days ; we had had many 
adventures, and had spent several years on the North African coast, 


where, after our knocking about the world, and éndurance of almost 
incredible dangers and hardships, fortune seemed suddenly to smile 
upon us, and in but a short time we had amassed a considerable 


Property, with which we returned ‘homie, he to England, where he 


married and settled down, I to Scotland and my mother, who had 
lived there upon the little that had remained to: us ever since she 
became a’ widow, fifteen years before. i. 
I was four-and-thirty when I joined -her, and nearly six years 
passed on ey and uneventfully. ' I was occtipied a good deal at 
my office—I had become a partner in a large manufacturing firm, 
for our present circumstanees, though easy, hardly admitted of a life 
of idleness ; nor, indeed, did ‘I desire it—and my mother knitted 
and dreamt the hours away, living, as fhe aged do, chiefly in the 


past. | 


We were contented and cheerful, in a quiet, dull sort of way— 
how dull I did not know until afterwards, when I looked back upon 


‘my colourless life and pitied myself. I was proud and sensitive to 


adegree. I had felt my misfortunes infinitely more than my niore 
My early rebuff, 
together with the galling poverty through which I had. afterwards 
passed, had chafed me sorely, liad made'a bitter cae poe man of 
me—had, for the time, crushed out life and hope from my heart. 
When at last prosperity came, it failed to cheer me, or to impart 
fresh life to my dead hopes. It was better to eat than to starve, 


and the handsome rooms which my mother and I now occupied were 


a decided improvement upon no lodging at all, as‘had often ‘been the 
case; but that was all. I gould take no. actual pleastire in our 
improved circuméstanees.© 0 
We had a few friends and a upintances round ‘us, but I was a 
reserved man, and slow ‘at making ‘friends ; and ‘though I found a 
little mingling in society cheering at times, it was powerless to 
brighten my g oomy and saddened mood. But all this lies in the far 
hat seems so strange and sad to me now that it is hard 

to believe it ever existed. pas le : 


4 


‘Ke My brother Miles had married a widow with one daughter,whom 
€ | 


soon learnt to look upon as his own. They had had no other 
ely, and two yedrs later his wife had died, after which he and his 
step-daughter had contintied to live on ee in the same suburb 
of London where he had met and married her mother. He had paid 
us two short visits during thosp'years, but on neither occasion did he 
bring his ‘step-daughter with him ; and I went once to London, but 
she was away on a visit. qt the time, and so it came about that we 
had never met. Pe ek Me ee ee, 
Her name was Richenda Todd—a strange, ugly name it sounded 
to my ear, but when I heard my brother. ae of her as “ Dickie,” I 
thought it the prettiest, sweetest little abbreviation ever contrived 
out of an unattractive, far-fetched name. ssi’. wo ue Es 
Just as I entered my fortieth year Miles had an offer to go out 
to Egypt on very Aven tngeons terms, which offer he was anxious to 


accept, if posable... The climate would be trying, but he was 


[accustomed to it, and to the patives and their ways, and he felt 


thab he was peculiarly adapted to sucha post. My brother was a 
man of great enerpy and practical experience—a far finer than 
myself, both physically and mentally. He was eminently. business- 
like, with all his faculties on the alert, and if sometimes, in his 
matter-of-fact, wide-awake march through the:world, he missed the 
beautiful and poetical sides of the various pictures presented to his 
gaze, he ae instead a substantial and lasting benefit which most 
men would consider much to be. preferred to the dreams and fancies 
in which I was in the habit of indulging. .... .ssss—sss—«o«: 
‘When we received his letter telling us of the appointment which 
had been offered him, and that his o y difficulty lay in disposing of 
his step-daughter, we were delighted at the solution of this pr blem 
which he went on to suggest. He knew the quict life we ed, and 
he seemed to fear that in proposing she should come to live with us 
he might be imposing 4 great‘burden upon my mother and md. He 
little knew—we ourselves did not know, until the idea was sugsestetl 
to us—how welcome a bree oe ‘girl “would be in our quiet 
home—quiet to dulness generally, in spite of the roar of tlie “iy 
streets without and the surging tide of busy human life’ whic 
surrounded us, hy Way a 
My mother’s face brightened up at once. 


raat: 
¥ ke ae 


ne 


_ Balited by Charles Dickens. } 


eet her come as goon as he wishes,” she said, any difference !” 

better: Miles’s little dang will be Pai a sunbeam about the ted Miles with a dee o doubt intensl 

house. Lused to long for & aN etl of ata wn, bat God by his consciousness of the fact t sone wn. bi eth had taken ase 

aoe fit to grant me ™m pray shal have a granddaughter, in one of the most insignificant villages of of that tiniest county © 

: England, Rutlandshire.. & Dick's head full of nonsensict! notionty 
ou 8 


and you, Arnold, o nle ce to ae wie 
Asfor me, My a mother’s” take Sresitating proposition had softened | he continued—n however. “I hop un in 
me and © - y long closed heart’in 8 at surprised even 2 

Fler eyes and mine sar jn a another silent amie And that was 


my §Ca 
famil ‘ties al affections of my © 
 ys_this daughter of mY prother's wife, whom Y mig ined at ai “put the meal had been put off on that 
for as he had done, sae ae would be my duty to. pratect, my | day until our travellers shoul arrive, and tea had bee n added to it, 
d within me at t the thought: ae on Dickie’s 8 a When me met at a table, the change 
in her was oe 


pleasure to plea ae 
«] am afra be & ‘an home for her——"" I began, but 
face, ah skin loo ven etal pale rather than ‘adet, as it had at first 
ste an 


my mother W oa sot hear me out. 
“Not at all,” she anid with more energy than she nad exhibited appeared to me 5 riety 
her forehead in Sa tty fluff vieregt Sgularity ae was yet consietent with 
rfect Page and by the time een eup of my mother’s tea 


for a long umes : jae will see, that eh is well amu ‘and she has 
sent the into her chee eks and the light to her eyes, MY 
Ghe had 4 


sae ae 

opinion of her Pad “qndergone 9, cons nsiderable change. e 
very winning voice, aD and her speech was 80 deliciously naive, the play 
of her features 80 Pl iquant, that I found myself continually wate! ing 


se x I pat seat to » cost a aaiew 
over the en se ier t that had sud ay y opened Sse us. 
can sane h the shops, & 


her. ‘ 

“She is looking better,” my brother observed presently 5 - he 
one anot ther well”. showed great golicitude for his step-daughter +n his matter- -of-fa 
I thought the ‘same objection — to me as to the friends | Way) though he never seemed to bestow 4 caress OT & word of affec- 
whom my mo ther had m mentioned, ‘her next wor showed that tion upon her, while a such minor beauties 93 &° -goft voice and & 
the idea had struck her, though in & “aifferent: Way “changing expression he was. deaf and blind. “ She wil be 
quite erself when 8 ee had a good night’s rest. She is never 


«She will do you Hod, Arnold,” she pursued 5 “you are getting 
thoughtfel 7 
tful, always ane up vith “an an old woman very strong; and the journey has been fatiguing eve to me in this 


too silent and tho 
like me. wi a blessing t. | | 
I ‘to Mil d the 0 ia mother was very these and | Then she we not “herself” yet, I mused. Would she be prettier 
bus trotting about re help png & get Dickie’ g room rea she to-morrow ? Was she like the enchanted princess in the fairy 
as to come ab once. A later she atrive ved, Miles ony) patty , whose beauty wax q waned with the waxint and waning 
us > moon, until the prince’s kiss proke the spell sat watchi 


ing i her, partly to & act as ne 5 eacort and partly to sey & rare to ws. 

{ met them at the station, and was oi ly aie when I | the face opposite Me and ee while the conversation aroun 

introduced to ™ “ niece,” a3 she Peles urtesy if on business ™ ters. a brother was well ple 
— 


rept ed ; and then Miles t {old me that she was very faint and weary, | moment. “T gm sure I shall love mere 
headache during the whole . of the BePPY3 and ae will not be beht He deli clighted at the 


e 

In ten minutes more we were yattling over ones in & 
rickety four-wheeler, between the tall blocks that lifted their 
blackened roofs amid the city stnoke. She me back in the corner © 


me. Agaiu we er a that silent: his, and she Oo gmile. re 
had not said many W ones to one another, and yet each sdemed to 


know and: ‘ynderstand the other perfectly. 
| tired though the travellers were 5 


Tt was late before we separa 
Ved: OF over: Sand ao little time to 84Y it in, 


g-to ca , 
her eyes wide and looked straight at me. rinding me ‘ooking at her | there was so‘much to 
i as Miles was to take the ten o’clock express to Liverpool the next 


morning, fro whence he would sail, without returning to London. 


serced my sad old heart with 4 strange faint pang ig, hal of ped m 
“Mother ‘is looking well,” re remarked’ Miles to me, pans a 
Dickie 


y 

alf of pain. I ea back at her, ‘and after that atl knew we shoutd 

be friends. | moment int the doorway after she had pe away, oo axe 

She seemed to to rouse a little then, and “fearing back in’ her along with her to the pretty room she h prereset “ And 
on’t seem to grow 4 day older Don't Go spoiling 


co she 8 rveyed the hurrying t throngs with ®& sort of wisthu you too—you g 
that child, Arnold,” he went On: tf expect’ ‘nothing of ‘the’ mother, 


con 
at “y ‘hope you wilt Hike Ginsgow,” 1 said to her presently, leaning | she is evidently infatuated already. But you. are 8 man, and have 
forward to make my voice heard above the rus and ro of the | some common-sense to: counteract that, I hope. Pix 
streets and the rattle of our own vehicle in perticular—f wes fitting “J will look after he er,” I answered half abeently., And I feat I 
on the front seat. somewhat startled my brother r by my next words. De you think 

«J am aure I shal she said, smiling. “ «It is just like her fpael ty? ae 

don sepeated, staring at me, “1 don't know, ’m 

si You like London, then f? i. a a aoked at her. What about it?” 
eames to live edie . ‘Oh, nothing,” I replied ; “’ only I thoug ght she qwas, Ta 


“Oh yes ! I never 


th 
else, but this seems | en ey it hat J shall scarcely know the _ «Well, J shou uld have thought yon had geen too many eel 


» Miles rejoined. 

And I: wonderee, as I a “nto "Tay room and shut the door, 
whether I should’ show any ‘more 4 egommon-senst u than my 
mother 1 in the management ¢ of Dickie. be 4 


aa 


diifference.” | 
- Yes, shes 13 8 throne little cockney, | is Dickie, 4 remarked 
BAL iles » is emine® le business ike manner. ° “She was bo m m the. 


parish of St. Botolph 
“Within soun of Bow bells, you know,” she pat in, smiling ry 


Little wearily: a 

« And has siwe sheen a City child 10, ¢o & re;? he went om: | he 93 : CHAPTER 1 | 

«s She eee cared adie the econ The peo! when she was ih it, but always Je was just 88 1 expecta de niece and I quietly became the 
e and thes shops, and now | closest of friends ; t0 all outward appearance - we seemed to be more 


wanalsy on “would think he he hd i per nie: and shops enough to: h other the all the world mee Deeks Thad a shrewd idea 
c 


last ner? a lifetime, but she has 
“That comes of being en within the ti cirele:”’ vid I, a confiding that she drew ime out of my reserved, melan- 
searching in eat face: for that beautiful smile w ich £0 &6 tromafigures choly self—s0 infectiously full of life and sweetness that I became 
| almost bo ishly light- earted and gay. in those days- My mother, 
as Miles had rematked, hed also fallen & hopeless victim to the 
charm which | she seemed to exercise aver the generality & of mankind, 
ho occupied he 


sts pale e wearin 
4 Ves,.”’ she eeattieacedl. “Were you?” 
#7 had that inexpressible honour’ 1 repo ae helf- 


eater 


above had 


and. the three young bachelors wae ied t 


10 HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


admiring eyes for the smiling, fluffy-haired girl who was sometimes 
to be met on the stairs. They would walk slowly down past our 
door in the hope of catching a sight of her, instead of careering down 
the long stone flights at their usual headlong pace; but I guarded 
her like a dragon, and when ag made advances to me, in the ho 
of gaining an entrée into our house, and an introduction to the 
fair little stranger, their eagerness met with the coldest discourage- 
ment. - 

Until now I had been quite satisfied—or thought I had been— 
with the companionship of my mother and the few friends we 
had ; at any rate, I had not thought that fate had anything better 
in store for me, and so was dull content, as we often are from 
necessity ; but now there was a change, and my life was suddenl 
complete. My. first glance, my chief thought, my best care, were all 
given to this little insignificant girl, who looked so plain and un- 
attractive whenever she felt sad, or dull, or tired, but who brightened 
and glowed into such a charming little unconscious coquette under 
the least provocation, or under none at all, for her spirits naturally 
were of the best. bs, 

She and I generally breakfasted téte-d-téte, for my mother was in 
the habit of taking the morning meal in her own room; and I do 
not think I was aware of how I looked forward, day by day, to the 
hour when, fresh as a newly-blown flower, bright and smiling as the 
summer sunshine, she took her place at the head of the table and 
poured out the coffee, sometimes full of merry. chat, at other times 
x0ft and quiet, but always ready to sympathise with any and every 
mood of mine. | 

“You are not a bit like what I expected, Uncle Arnold,” she 
ae to me one morning, as she gave me my second cup of 
coffee. | 

“Indeed !” I said, wondering what was coming next, for the 
child often made the oddest, quaintest little speeches possible. 

“IT wonder if you mind my calling you ‘uncle’ ?” she went on. 

“Why should I?” aa | | 

7 Oh, I thought you would be pretty old — as old as father, 
nearly —— = 

‘So I am, very nearly—didn’t you know that ?” 

“ But you don’t look old. Your hair isn’t grey like his, and your 
eyes shine—you seem quite like a young man; and I though 
paheys, you might like to have the credit of it,” laughingly, “an 

aving a niece of my age might deprive you of that in some 
people’s eyes. Besides, you are not 
to me.” | . | 

“So you are not willing to be my niece?” I said, rising from 
the table and going over to the window to see if it had stopped 
gaya : 

. “Qh yes, I am,” she returned, coming after me and putting her 
hand into mine with that trusting affection which it had never before 
been my lot to have given me thus, and which filled my lonely 
heart with a strange new rapture. “And I like to call you uncle 
if you like it. I like to have you for my uncle—I never had 
any other.” 

“TY am not afraid of being thought old,” I said. “I know I am 
no longer young. And do you think I do not value my proprietor- 
ship in a dear little niece, who will fill the aching void in my sad 
old heart, who will be to me——” 

T left my vague broken speech unfinished. She broke in readily ; 

sa shall be to me, and I will be to you, whatever you 
will.’ ; 
My whole being thrilled at her light, unconscious words, but 
I finished quietly : ae , 

“ My one and therefore much-prized niece. There, it is time I 
was off! What are you going to do with yourself until my mother 
makes her appearance? Gossip with Janet, I expect, for one thing, 
when she comes in to clear away ?” 

“T never gossip,” she returned with spirit. | , 

“T am afraid you waste a good deal of that worthy woman’s time 
which would be better expended upon her duties.” 

“Well, she has ae to help her. She has not much to do.” 

“ Enough, you may be sure, or why should we keep her, Miss 
Thoughtless ? | . 

I felt constrained to administer a little lecture now and then, in 
accordance with my brother’s hints respecting his step-daughter, 
though I found it a hard matter to put a finger upon a fault. But I 
did not wish him, on her restoration to him, to find her what he 
might consider “ spoilt.”. 

“Well, if I am thoughtless, you are as much the opposite,” she 
said gaily. “It isnot everybody who thinks s0 much about their 
servants, You really ought to get married, Uncle Arnold. You 
would make such a considerate husband.” 

. _“T wonder what your father would say if he could hear you 
talking to me so?” I returned laughingly. “Iam afraid he would 
think you sadly wanting in proper respect.” 

“Oh, but father is quite different,” she said, still holding my hand 


y my uncle, or any relation 


(Edited by Charles Dickens. 
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and coming out of the room with me into the lobby on which all the 
doora opened. “I should not think of saying anything not perfectly 
respectful to him even if he were only my uncle instead of my father ; 
but you—you—well, I say just what I like to you.” 

4 was very glad to hear that; I much preferred that she 
should look on me in the light of a friend or comrade, than 
in that of a superior, who commanded undeviating respect and 
consideration. 

We stood a moment in the dim half-light of the lobby. I felt 
how my melancholy face and sad eyes must contrast with the 
rounded cheeks and smiling lips of the girl beside me. She seemed 
so full of life and happiness—I was a disappointed, world-battered, 
saddened man. No joy that could come to me now could ever have 

wer entirely to efface the lines from my brow, to chase away the 
eep melancholy which had become second nature with me. I might 
be gay and boyish for a time, but the life that lay behind me could 
never be quite forgotten. ; 

“T am glad you feel so towards me,” I said. “I was afraid a 
grave old fellow like me might have a rather depressing effect upon 
your bright spirits.” _ 

“But you are not old, and you don’t look so,” she insisted; “and 
you are not grave to me, at any rate, Uncle Arnold.” 

“ Good-bye, Dickybird,” I said, as 1 took down my hat from the 
stand. ‘ Your pretty name just suits you.” | 

“Your name is pretty, too,” she said, and then stopped so 
suddenly that I turned round to look at her. I was always on the 
look-out for that lover who, I felt sure, existed somewhere ; it was 
not likely that a girl like Dickie would have gone “unwooed, 
unwon,” all these sweet years of her springing girlhood, and some- 


thing in her voice struck me. sels 5 

“Do you think so?” I said carelessly. ‘And do you think it 
suits me too?” 

ne —yes, a great deal better than I thought it would. I did not 

think——’ 

She stopped there. She was very ingenuous, and had yet to 
learn the art-of concealing her feelings. 

“You thought that it would not suit me as well as it does some- 
body else,” I said, “and you find that you were right ?” 

ae Uncle Arnold, how can you know? Whatever makes you gay 


t 

She blushed as red as a rose as she spoke, and a jealous pain ghot 
a my heart. 

“T know nothing, my dear,” I answered dryly. ‘You, yourself, 
are telling me now.” 

“I! I have said nothing,” she returned in surprise. 

But the next moment I had swallowed my sudden anger, and 
remembered that she and her. happiness were to be thought of 
before the foolish, mad hopes which I had now and then dared to 
entertain. 

“But you will tell me?” 1 said, drawing. her near me for a 
moment. ‘You will tell me the next time we have an opportunity? 
You will not have any secrets from your old uncle ?” 

“T will tell you,” she promised naively. “I would never have 
told father, but 1 like telling you things ; you seem to—to feel just 
as I do, somehow.” . | 

* Good-bye,” I eaid again, and possibly I should have sealed our 
friendship with a kiss, but at that moment my mother’s door opened, 
and she came out. 

“ T heard your voices,” she said, as Dickie went up to greet her. 

“ You are early this morning, mother,” I observ 

“Yes,” she acquiesced, and I saw that she was watching me 
intently. I dare say she was astonished to see the brooding cloud 
lifted from my brow, to see the veil of gloom pierced by a mere ray 
of light from another soul; yet here—a glance, a smile, a winning 
girl’s voice in my ear—and the thing was done, the transformation 
effected. I had started on my travels almost immediately after leaving 
school, so that my mother had known but little of me until dis- 
appointment and misfortune had frozen up the well-springs of my 

ionate heart, and now, perhaps, it was something of a shock to 
ber to see them thawed into life and warmth by the touch of young, 
loving fingers. 

Intensely proud and reserved people will sometimes return with 

ionate ardour a frank confiding affection shew them, as Dickie 
fiad given hers to me, without waiting to see whether they have any 
to offer in return. She always intended to love me, just because 
I was her father’s brother, and when she came to know me, and to 
feel how deep and entire a sympathy existed between our apparently 
opposite natures, the duty of affection was lost in the pleasure and 
consolation of it. - This. I know, because she herself told me 60, in 
simple naive words that would lose half their expression and tender- 
ness if rendered literally, because my pen could not transfer to 
paper the soft, pure tones of the voice ,which. uttered them, the 
sweet and ingenuous glance of affection which accompanied them. 

(To be continued.) 
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Nemesis. 


** Deap and buried.” Each separate word 
Bright, as if written in fire, appears, 

Slowly vanishing, dim and blurred 
Scarcely seen throug “a mist of tears,” 

Such as never have found a way 

Since the sorrows of childhood’s day. 


** Dead and buried ’’—and she and I 
Once were fettered by love's sweet bond ! 
Came a cloud o'er the summer sky, 
Shadowed the future that lay beyond, 
And in a moment ing scene 
Passed as though it had never been. 


Long she pleaded ; my heart was hard, 
Careless of all but an angry 5 

Pride aad pesmion the gates barred, 
Love sorrow might sue in vain. 

** All is over,” I coldly said ; 

‘‘ Trust has vanished, and truth is dead.” 


Fool | to set in my own despite 

Til that would last for a whole life long. 
Fool ! to turn from the path of right 
Flintog path of Sr : t wrong, 

ng in anger and pride away 

Love that would gladden the darkest day. 
o we parted, the time went on ; 

Never again have our pathways crost, 
Now, I know, that the years have gone, 

All the bleesing my life has lost ; 
Wide or narrow earthly scope, 
Vanished for ever have love and hope! 


Yet, if I only could call her back, | 
Down to earth from that farther shore ; 
If I could follow the salf-same track, 
Strong in the thought we should meet once more; — 
If I could win ber from death and fate 
Just fora moment—— Too late! too late! 


The Ordeal by Gold. 


(A COMPLETE STORY.) 

It will probably be admitted that a story is none the worse for 
being true, even though the imagination has not been very vividly 
called into play in its construction ; and the following narrative was 
declared, by a person who ought to have known, to be true in every 
essential particular. : 

I shall not be identifying the scene too closely, if I say that the 
action of the brief drama took place at a public-house in London, 
because everyone who has visited the metropolis must have observed 
that it contains several public-houses. I may venture on a little 
closer description, perhaps, and so mention that this was, and is, a 
very large and busy public-house; so large and so busy that the 
takings on a Saturday night, as I have been informed on good 
authority, averaged more than one hundred and thirty pounds. As 
this amount was entirely taken in very small sums, I have, I hope, 
established my proposition that this was a busy public-house. 

John Gatleigh, in the year 18—, was out of a situation and, which 
was worse, had been laid up for some three months with rheumatic 
fever ; so, what with want of employment and the expenses of his 
long illness, he and his wife were reduced to great extremities. The 
struggle told very much on both, and Mary Gatleigh, who had been 
a rosy-cheeked country belle only a couple of years before, now 
looked more haggard and white than did her husband, for all his long 
illness. At this there was little to marvel, for, out of the 8 
of their few valuables (the whole of which were by this time sold or 
pawned), John had all the nourishing and inviting food that was 
within their reach, while little Mary, aged ten months, was carefully 
tended also; but whenever food was scantier, or money shorter, in the 
house than was usual, it was Mary Gatleigh who went without her 
meals, and feigned, always with the kindest and most cheerful of 
srniles too, to have had her bit of dinner while John slept. . 

With the natural, and 
invalid (that is, a man invalid ; a woman is rarely so selfish), John 
had seen nothing of this, and took everything for granted ; but, as 
he grew stronger, he noted how pale and weary his nurse looked, and, 
as he still mended, came to understand what a long and willing 
sacrifice she had made. John, being a good little fellow—he was not 
very py of stature, I may remark—in his way, as Mary was in hers, 
would allow no more of this self-denial, but it became evident that 
unless some favourable change took place, things were likely to be in 
a bad way for both of them. 

I have not yet mentioned John’s calling—his “ profession” as 
one must say nowadays ; it was not one of the learned professions, 
and useful as it may have been, it was one which carried some 


resumably inevitable, selfishness of an: 


prejudice against it in many minds, but John could not help being 
what he was, and that wasa barman. John was a very smart, civil, 
active barman, too, and as scrupulously honest as if he were a —— 
I cannot finish my sentence for want of a trade to select as a standard 
of unsuspectable integrity. He was almost as honest as you and I 
are, reader. 

John had now grown strong nel to walk out, and to call 
upon two or three friends who, he thought, might interest themselves 
for him, but he heard on all hands that “things were very flat just 
now,” and in spite of all his efforts, he had still too much leisure 
time in which he might lean on the parapet of London Bridge, and 
watch the shipping; an amusement which never fails to interest, 
and is one of the cheapest 1 know. But the hour before day is always 
the darkest, and although no answer came to the advertisement 
John had contrived to put into the paper, one of the friends to whom 
he had applied, called upon him with the welcome and surprising 
intelligence that having heard the proprietor of The Grand Tur 
was in want of a barman, he had spoken to him on behalf of John, 
and the said proprietor had agreed to give him a trial. 

This was tremendous, for the house in question—as the reader 
must already have decided—was the busy one referred to, and was 
fumed throughout the trade as having the smartest and most 
competent assistants in London. It was rather a rough place, 
as regarded the general run of customers, and the work was ver 
hard, hence no young ladies were employed ; but the pay was Saeed: 
and to have been engaged at The Grand Turk, was, one may say, 
to have taken a firet-class degree. So with a great deal of excitement, 
much hope, and some nervousness lest he should be unsuccessful, 
John waited upon the proprietor, who was a great, burly, big- 
whiskered man, with staring eyes, and who—John thought—did 
not seem particularl a with the candidate. The recoinmenda- 
tion from a personal friend was, however, sufficient, and in a some- 
what ungracious manner he told John he could begin on the 
following Saturday. . 

A little abashed by his new master’s manner, yet very thankful 
also, Joh went home, where his poor little wife shed tears of joy 
at hearing the good news, and kissed the baby with a warmer hope 
of new frocks for that young lady than she had dared to indulge 
in for manya day. There were great troubles yet to be encountered, 
for John’s wardrobe was in anything but a fit state to furnish his 
outfit, and had not Mrs. Parryble—who, we should explain, was 
his landlady—lent him by stealth Parryble’s Sunday coat, in which 
to go and see the proprietor, John would hardly have dared to see 
the proprietor at alt, When, however, the situation was obtained, 
Parryble himself, who was a stonemason, was taken into consulta- 
tion, and although the Gatleighs were many weeks behindhand 
with their rent, yet the Parrybles were a kindly soft-hearted pair, 
who felt for the young couple and sympathised in their struggles. 
Having no children of their own, they “took to” the baby 
wonderfully, and they carried their friendship so far, under these 
combined’ influences, that, having no money to spare, they became 
surety with a neighbouring tailor for a brand-new suit of clothes, 
and thus John was respectably started in his new situation. 

He duly went to work, and very scon proved that the recommen- 
dation he, had received was by no means undeserved ; the other 
barmen—five besides himself—were all quick and business-like, but 
none of them were better than John. He carried his civility beyond 
the public department, and was anxious to be friendly with his new 
comrades, but, for some reason or another, he could not tell what, 
he did not make much way with them ; so that at the end of a couple 
of months he found himself separate and apart, without anything 
like a quarrel having taken place, or his being in any way able to 
account for it. 

With his master he had barely exchanged a word, although the 
burly proprietor was in the business a great deal, after his fashion— 
sitting alone, and often asleep, in his bar-parlour. And so when John 
was one evening told, three months having elapsed since he joined, 
that Mr. Cramp wished to see him before he (Mr. Cramp) left, his 
heart misgave him. He obeyed the summons, and eagle the pro- 
prietor looking, he thought, bigger, burlier, bushier-whiskered, and 
more staring as regarded the eyes than befure. 

“You have been in my service three months to-day, Mr. Gat- 
leigh,” began the proprietor, whose name, as has been somewhat 
irregularly intimated, was Cramp. 

“Yes, sir,” assented John. 

“T am not altogether dissatisfied with what I have seen of you,” 
continued the proprietor ; “ yet there are some things which I find 
it necessary to speak about. This is a first-class place, Mr. Gatleigh ; 
we are Al here, sir, and I expect my people to be first-class and Al 
also. You don’t dress well enough for me, sir.” 

_“ Not dress well enough !” faltered John, looking down at the 
suit which was as yet only half paid for. 

“Yes, sir,” returned Mr.Cramp,,‘‘and you )have not enough 
style about you. Where is your watch? your pin ? your rings? 
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You see all the other gentlemen behind the bar have them, and, as I 
tell you, we expect style here.” ee 

“Tam so 
situation I had been out of employment: for more than half a year, 


and had been laid up with rheumatic fever three or four months. . 


I—I have had a 
at all.” | 
“‘Oh, I dare say that is very true,” said Cramp, “and I can make 
allowances ; if [could not I should have spoken to you much earlier ; 
but now you know what my sentiments are, and will no doubt think 
them over. I repeat, Mr. Gatleigh, you are the only one of my staff 
who has not a watch, chain, rings, and pins, and just consider how 
your want of them spoils the effect. That will do. Good-night.” 

So John retired, and trudged home very late—for he was on the 
last turn at the bar—and full of trouble, which his anxious wife 
noting, she became at once alarmed, would not be evaded, and John 
was obliged to tell her all about his interview with the proprietor. 
They’ both ed that it was very cruel and very unfair of Mr. 
Cramp, and that it was almost impossible for them to devise means 
of complying with his request. Not only were the new clothes still 
in part unpaid for, but the arrears of rent were not all cleared off ; 
the doctor's bill was in the greater portion still owing, and many 
things held as indispensable for Mrs. Gatleigh and the baby were 
unpurchased. As they said over and over again before they went to 
sleep, “ What could a man do in three months after such a long 
spell of misfortune ?” 

The next day, and the next, as may be supposed, the dilemma 
was talked over, and at last a resolution was arrived at. The influence 
and credit of Mr. Parryble were of no avail here, although’ he was 
trusted readily enough by all who knew him; but watches and 
jewellery were a little out ‘of his line, and so, after a great deal of 
discussion, the unlucky couple determined that John should go on 
as before, doing his best at the tavern, and paying off his liabilities 
at home as much as possible, in hope that, after all, Mr. Cram 
would not say any more to him on the subject. If, however, he di 
recur to it, John was to tell him boldly what was the reason for his 
non-compliance, and then ask for an advance on account of his 
salary sufficient to buy the watch, etc., required, the amount to be 
deducted from his pay by instalments. This was the best plan they 
could think of, and bad, indeed, was the best ; their chief hope was 
that Mr. Cramp might forget all about it. | 

Another source of discomfort to rireg was the evidently in- 
creasing dislike in which he was held by his comrades ; there was 
no denying this fact, although he could not guess the reason, and 
although he made every effort to alter it; but all his advances were 
treated with the utmost coldness, till he supposed at last that it was 
his poverty which had influenced their behaviour. : 

ime rolled on, and Mr. Cramp took no further notice of Gatleigh. 
John at first was sensitively nervous. Every time the proprietor 
entered the house, he expected to be sent for; every time any 
one of the staff came out from the bar-parlour, he felt sure he saw a 
message to himself in his face. But this wore away, and he began to 
think that all was forgotten, and that he was to be allowed to settle 
down in his own way. 

However, on going to business one morning early—for he was on 
the “first turn” then—he found, to his surprise, that the proprietor 
was already there, and. John had scarcely got inside the f 
one of the resident staff said: 

“You are to go and see Mr, Cramp at once.” 

The man spoke rudely enough, but he always so spoke to ras 
and the latter did not heed it generally, but on this day it seeme 
a omen of bad luck, and he obeyed the intimation with a sinking 

eart. 

Mr. Cramp was in the bar-parlour, but he rose as John entered, 
and led the way into a little sanctum at the back, a kind of counting- 
house, used only by himself. | 

“Well, Mr. Gatleigh,” he at once began, “you, of course, re- 
member a conversation I had with you a few months back. Ido not 
see that you have paid much attention to it.” 

“You mean, sir,” said John, flushing with shame, “about the 
watch and so forth?” 

“I do,” returned his employer. 
the things I mentioned ?” . , 

With the courage of desperation, the barman plunged at once into 
his story, told his master how poor he was, how ion e had been ill, 
how his wife had suffered, how they were in debt, but were gradually 
paying off their liabilities. He told him, too, of the kindness of Mr. 
and Mrs. Parryble, and then proffered his request for an advance, to 
be Sy ieee by instalments, | 

Mr. Cramp listened to the story more patiently than John had 
expected would be the case, and when he had finished, replied, with 
a curious smile : =e, 

“You came to me without a watch and chain, Mr. Gatleigh, as 
have many other nilen whom I have engaged, but you are the only 


great deal of trouble to pull myself round 


‘Why have you. not procured 


to say, sir,” replied John, “that before I got your 


ar, when 


man who ever remained in my service for six months without gett 
them, and I never had the least occasion to advise them to do so.” 
Here Mr. Cramp smiled his curious smile again. He went on: 
“The fact is, Mr. Gatleigh, you will not do for The Grand Turk. 
You are a very good barman, f never had a better ; but you are too 
honest. Honesty, as you understand it, won’t do here. Do you 
ah 9 a I don’t know that every man behind my bar at this moment 
robs me? Do you believe I am always half or quite asleep here ? 
They think so, but I am as wide-awake as themselves, Yet they are 
all honest, after-a sort. They draw a line with their perquisites, and 
it would be useless for me to dismiss them. They are all clever, and 
their successors would infallibly rob me more—at first, at any rate, 
until they had settled down, and then they might not be so clever as 
this lot. Now you haven't nicked a sixpence—‘ nicked ’ is the correct 
term, yo know—since you have been here. I am confident you have 
not. I put the scréw upon yon a little in the watch and date? 
matter to see what effect it would have, and you have come out we 
You are the only thoroughly honest man I have ever met, but you 
would be out of place here. You would soon be at variance with 
the others, for, as I tell you, I shall not change my people. So long 
as I get a certain percentage for my money I am satisfied, and don’t 
intend to go too narrowly into little irregularities. Here is a letter 
to Messrs. Brimmer and Runlet, to whom I have spoken about you ; 
they are willing to take you into their warehouse—a much better 
place for a married man than anything in this trade—at a salary 
which I call handsome, and if you present this letter all will be right.” 
John, whose breath had almost been taken away by what he 
heard, and whose head was swimming, began to stammer out some- 
thing ; but the proprietor went on: ; be 2 
“Tn case Brimmer and Runlet should be as particular about the 
watch and chain as I am,” he said, with the curious smile on his 
face stronger than before. ‘I have thought it as well you 
should be provided for such a necessity, and here ”—with this he 
drew asmall case from his pocket—“are a watch and chain according] y) 
which I present to you as a token of my respect for your honesty. 
John mechanically took the case, but was quite unable to speak. 
“There is a cheque for your wages now due, and for a three 
months’ notice. I see what isthe matter with you. Go home, tell 
your good little wife, and then lose no time in hurrying off to your 
new place, for they expect you.” 
John tried to say a part of what he felt, but a kind of sob came in 
his breath when he began, which had a very hysterical sound. 
“There! Be off 1” exclaimed Cramp good-humouredly, uncere- 
moniously pushing him out of the pokacpnar eee as he spoke ; “and 
if you have anything to say, come to me this day month and say it.” 
Thus ended this extraordinary interview, and little John Gatleigh, 
scarcely knowing how he got there, hurried home to his wile, as 
advised, If he had felt any shame at being hysterical, or reluctance 
to allow the tear to swim in his eye, his wife had no such scrupl 
for she cried, and sobbed, and laughed, and kissed the baby,. au 
kissed John, and blessed Mr. Cramp, until John broke down aa 
completely as herself, | | | , 3 
owever, all ended capitally ; the watch was of gold and 80 was 


the chain. ‘The former bore an inscription inside the case ; “ Front 


Samuel Cramp to John Gatleigh ;” while the letter was better even 
than gold, for, upon ‘its presentation, Brimmer and Runlet engaged 
John at once ; and, although it is more than twenty yeara ago since 
this happened, and the baby isgrown up and married, John is in the 
warehouse still, at the top of the tree. Mr. Cramp, with his burly 
figure, his big whiskers, and his staring eyes, has long been dead, but, 
in his way, he was a friend to John to the last. He saw him about 
once a year, and then barely spoke; but old Mr. Byller, the head 
clerk, told John, in strict confidence, that Cramp seldom came to tha 
house, of which he was the principal customer, without enquiring, 
about him, and saying something in his favour. 

John was not unmindful, when better times came, of the kindness 
shown by Mr. and Mrs. Parryble ; and the capital glass of whisky; 
of which the worthy stonemason boasted so much every Christmas 
always came with “John Gatleigh’s best respects.” : 

And now the reader knows how John Gatleigh got the only gold 
watch he ever possessed. -. . 


The Editor's Note Book. 


IF the story of the dynamite plot against Lord Lansdowne is trié 
it again shows the absolute aimlessness of the Irish-American dynamite 
faction. No result could have been really hoped for from the assas: 
sination of the new Governor-General of Canada, and he does not 
belong to the class of Irish landlords whose ‘‘removal” bas beert 
advocated by the party of assassins. There-seems, ney ily, some 
reason to believe that the plot_is only a, bogus onejafter all, and wad 
intended to extract .subscriptions 'from~ the-credulous-Biddies and 
Paddies of New York, rather than for any other purpose, 
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ined an excellent | man. The office 18 sought with ither. a desire to be 
* in which the useful, or in-eome oases, perbaps, 1r0 is] i 
the metropolis, and there really no more reason why vestrymen h 
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of the manner lunches Members of Parliament gbould receive salaries. - 
ically without . CE eee 

fi abe ai e. ear with : bara Novices who entertain the erroncow, ‘dea that they are likely to 
fairness. ane, Te eration. PH . this artic’? shou add materially to their incomes b packing horses; ‘would do well to 


es Lord Salisbury 8 pe ah e N ational, Reve , in which the | take to heart the lesson of last wee 's Cambridgeshire Stakes at New: 
nservally th h r th exhaustively &D vigorously with the | market. For this race, a8 18 usually the case in great events, sever 
question ° the housing of the metropolitan poor: horses carried the complete confidence and a.good deal of the money 
pesos of their owners, but the majority of the people who know most 4 t 
ca 
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e ° ry e ? eo: 
THE question 1 well asked, : “Why should London wait? for 8 | property of the Duke of Hamilton, 3 being almost an impossibility. 


7 4 a ae a be ipa A ee cial busybodies | jngenuous pr lic were content to take less than two to one about the 

and doctrinavnes cho emand 88 & MOre fessing measure > animal, who, however, could get no nearer than third, victory falling 
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Cee ; 
Ever since I have had the honout of commenting in these columns ‘Mr. Avaustus Hapris displays 8° much energy and liberality in 
events, I have written, and that frequen ly, with the same | his management of atl fare Theatre, are he deserves a better 

18s 18 


which it deserves. Ii Mr. Gladstone, with all his persona and | {n truth the new play is from almost every int of view & ad one, and 
slitical power, does not feel equal to icaling with the matter, t must | will give, 1 think, little, either of t otation or profit, to its authors) 
up by the other side, and would, feel sure, be much more | Mr. pert Buchanan and Mr. Augustus Harris. 
q org Bat political oS Le a stale | invecti founded ype 
is y ancien istory, Whic geems e @ stock-in-trade . : a se 
resent $ ; tors THE story of «4 Sailor and His Lass” 18 simple and familiar, and 
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a ee : virtuous hero, who aufiers all sorts of troubles m consequence; even 


Ir will also be well to remember, when the next atching up of the to the point of pin od being mare 

Constitution takes place, and 8 Re-distribution © Seats has to be | to execution throug the yard of Newgate. Necessarily all comes sh 

cted, that London, if she is to be represented in proportion to her | eve™ at : : 2 

population, would require rather more than eighty members, who | 1a8s- A dynamite explosion, & shipwre 
hich are: also 10 yoed into the piece, but do not a 


simplification or coherence of the main plot. 


Ir is evident oe the Lord Mayor elect has the courage of his | more oF leas reasonable, for elaborate acenic effects, but even these 


ppinions, is term of office is likely to be mark quite a8 | appear to miss the mark— Princ! ally, it may be cause of thelr 
uch by his own originality and independence of character a8 by the irrelevancy, pat certainly ais? gome degree, reason of their 
unusua surround f his electio derman Fowler Nas {ntrinsic & rdity. The scene of the ship, instance, rigged--oF 


perem torily refus to accede to an application that he would invite rather not rigged—as no ship ever was gince seafaring began, 

q Transvaal deputation to his: inaugural dinner 0D the 9th of with openings in her side throu h which the action of the drama 

November. Except as & political demonstration there 1s no particular is car ed on, is nothing short 0 ridiculous, while the subsequent 

n why these gentlemen should have been invited, and from | scene, in which certain of the characters are presented tossing about 

that point. of view Mr. Fowlers refusal was almost & foregone | on the mast of the vessel, after ghe has gone to the bottom wit 

conclusion. | sin uiar calmness an deliberateness, cannot fail to recall memories 
of the somewhat similar effect of the raft in The World. 


cae ae guests - the banquet As are heat enough to wnderstan 
what is 86 wi ro ear alittle ‘n-speaki 
, e a Pn a will in all ae end be 30 ane ined IT is, unfortunately an inevitable condition of the career of a 
by some interesting verbal Sage on the part of Mr. Gladstone, mangger who goes 10 for pieces of this sort, that the difficulty of 
tee i ness as ene and the veual necessity Ge : 
as little as ible abou in ag many W 
ei will Lae diffe ad As y ve Jeaeaial modern Frankenstein d has created & monster who is neither to 
. . pit be guided or caattoll , and whose demands become less easy 0 
satisiaction day by day. The pit aad gallery of Drury Lane are 
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{ax Chairman of the Surrey Sessions has instituted a novelty in | 1088! d I J, not envy Mr. Hany the .self-allotted task of 
our judicial system, whether wisely or not, it would be perhaps prema. finding them the sort of amusement which he has bimself taught them 
ture press an 0 D. eading guilty to & charge of to crave. 
stealing a watch, Mr. Hardman ‘nformed the risoner that he had| 3 Saas : ; ‘ 

on postponing sentence for a year, with the understanding that NATURALLY there 18 little acope for the display of the actor's art 10 
a€ the culprit led an honest life during that 4ime, no punishment would be | | akes th Lass,” Mr. Fer Cc 
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His has 
flicted The ex rimentis altogether & new departare, di emost; Miss Clara J ecks does all that could be hoped with the 
= 5 P t and its result | jittle part of the stowaway + ‘and what there ‘3 of Mr. Harty Jackson, 


will be watched with interest. . I cannot help ‘nking, however, oD . 
j blush of it, that its univ adoption wo 1 be found some- the good-hearted driver of & four-wheeled cab, 15 acceptable. The 
what inconvenient. an: | | responslbilitics of management, and the labour of guperintendiug the 
ee working of the piece, seem. incompatible with the propet performance 
of the part of the hero, and it is ible that, if Mr Harris had less to 


THE police-cODs ble who haled rossing- 08° ; : 
H ae te : oe Would Repeat to have std Coe ine ond do off the stage, what he bas to No on the boards would be more satis; 
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sweeping & crossin or in king ® halfpenny 6 payment for the | gall for 10 special commen . 
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however rich and however well. organised, could keep ™P such an : ' 
inci ings i LN conclusion, [ most join in the protest which the presentment of 
t a little towar the ghastly details of the condemned cell and the execution have 
e are blac called forth Mr. Buchanan 8 s, in vindication, that these things are 


sheep among them, but although it is quite proper to punish a man true,” and hints that me have been shown because he is opposed 10 


for an insolent, foul-mouthed beggar, there +3 no reason Why capital punishment. 9 doubt they are true, and no doubt Mr. 
his category: Buchanan is perfectly at liberty to entertain such views on the subject 


crosaing-sweeper generally should be put in t ) 

| as of capital unishment as Mey geem good to him. ‘But there are many 
. os ee ps ind terrible things im life, the mere act of whose existence does not justify 

A Good deal having been said about some alleged giutton on the their resentation on the stage, an 1 cannot agree with M 


part of certain members, of the Clerkenwell Vestry, the ¢ exk has | that the theatre is the proper place in which such & question a8 that 0! 
written to explain that the refreshments 8U. plied to h Com- | capital unishment Can be legitimately oF usefully arguec. That th 
mittee the most moderate scale, - ‘why the ¢ ** A Sailor and His Lass” Wi emphatically pom 
Committees should expect to be refresher ¢ € th i ral by-an , rtain Ro manner of doubt. o.D 
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: THE soloist is ouly too inclined to trifle with the time of a piece ; 
Hints upon P lay ing Duets. to play slowly whenever an expression mark is put, to hocause 
there is a difficult passage. this is im le in a duet whep 
THERE are probably very few people living who have not suffered | the other player is keeping strict time; and the treble player may 


greatly, at some time or other of their existence, from having to listen 
to badly-played pianoforte duets. Few, indeed, at one time, were 
the families who could boast of two daughters of at all approaching 
years, who did not expect the unfortunate visitor to sit calm an 
adm whilst ‘‘ La Ladra” or ‘‘Zampa” was trotted out 
by the twin executants. : 


WITH a generous sacrifice of good material for the sake of a grand 
effect, neither of them spared the piano in the course of their joint 
performance, but each player i ed with as much force and vigour 
as if she had been playing all by herself. The whole thing degene- 
rated into an ignoble race as to which should be heard the most. 
The treble-player knocked out the shrill high notes with an incredibly 
ear-piercing sharpness, and the one who played the bass displayed 
the greatest meanness in taking a full advantage of the superiority of 
her position. Lavishly, indeed, did she deal out the thunders which 
she at her command. The two sisters not infrequently dressed 
alike, and there was su to be something extremely alluring 
about the back view of two long pigtails tied with blue ribbon, 
two sashes tied in exactly the same place, and of exactly the same 
length, and drapery of precisely the same hue and texture flowing 
on each side of those horrible music-stools; but, considering the 
sufferings of the unfortunate listener, it is not to be wondered at 
if he felt irritated rather than pleased by the appearance of his 
twin tormentors, so that he could have found it in te heart to brain 
them as they sat. 


PossIBLy, one of the reasons why duet-playing was so peculiarly 
inartistic some years since was, anat BeoP did ae kaa enough about 
music to enable them to make a good choice of pieces: They always 
seemed to hit upon things that were good for an orchestra, but 
particularly unadapted to a piano. ‘‘ Zampa,” for example, which was a 
very universal battle-horse with duettista at one time, is not suited for 
& pianoforte at all. Ona band it is always highly effective—hackneyed 
as it is, it is still a pleasure to hear it. The admirable division of the 
wind and string instruments, the change of effect produced by using 
various cumbinations of the same, make it very bright and interesting 
indeed. But all this goes for nothing on the piano; you get the 
saine tone ehronsned’ and the rumbling down in the Sans ut ill 
imitates the thunder of the drums, while in the treble part the fingers 
fly about in difficult ps es that are quite easy when played on the 
violin. Pieces like this are interesting to play as mere reminiscences 
of having heard them on an orchestra, or as a preparation to under- 
standing them when you are going to hear them at some concert ; but 
they should not be tried in the light of show-pieces at all. Schubert's 
Symphony in B, for example, is a highly interesting duet to play, the 
more you play it the more you discover in it, the more the me ody and 
the composition dawn upon you ; but it would be quite absurd to play 
it to any person who had not heard it on an orchestra and understood 
nothing of its meaning. 


IT is supposed to be a struggle between the cherished hope of some 
sanguine disposition, and the cruelty of fate who says ‘‘ No,” and 
forbids it. ‘The sweet, hopeful melody comes in again and in, in 
one key and another, rising and falling, getting stronger and more 
complicated the more it goes on, like dreams which strengthen as the 
dreamer dreams on; yet just when the hope appears brightest, down 
comes a dreadful discord—a loud and decided tremolo which says 
‘* No ” to that poor heart as plainly as ever it was said in music. Again 
the heart appeals against its destiny. Is there no reason why its 
dream should not come true? Sadly and slowly it gives up the ghost 
of its warm and most cherished desire ; it dies very hard, it hopes tilt the 
last. And when at last it is whirled down in a black gulf of misery, 
and fate has got the victory, you can scarcely refrain from shedding a 
tear for the poor soul that has loat its all. One movement remains. 
After a pause the soul takes up its strain once more. Bent, not 
broken, after all. A holy calm, a deep religious resignation, 
breathe throngh its accents, and the ful movement of the 
andante is like a calm evening after a day spent in alternations of 
storm and sunsbine, 


THIs is the sort of duet that is so interesting to read through 
with a sympathetic companion. The two give one a very fair 
idea of how it goes on the orchestra, and the pianists must study to 
imitate orchostral effects as much as possible, giving the close smooth 

laying of the violins to one passage, the hard sonorous. tone of the 
rass to another, and imitating with the tremolo in the bass the musical 


thunder of the drums. 


FoR serious study, however, or for playing in company, it is better 
to choose dnets that are written specially for the piano, and by people 
who understand the instrament. Mendelasohn, Hoffman, Schumann, 
and Mofskowsky have all written interesting duets for pianoforte, 
and the student will find both pleasure and profit in their acquisition. 


For, because bad players have put the duet somewhat into avour, 


know that if at one particular place the bass seems to be going 
too fast for him, that is the bar he will have to work up. 


IT is only in pete with another player that the student. dis- 
covers his good and points. If he can make his rans sound 
brilliant while the bass keeps on in perfect time, he may feel pretty 
happy about his execution. If he can introduce nice expression an 
yet play in time, he may feel sure that his expression does not depend 
upon the vulgar habit of slackening. : 


It is only in reading that certain curious defects come out. One 
pianist may put little expression in his playing, but be a magnificent 
timist—always ‘‘there” at the beginning of the bar, while the other may 
be a better ap baa other respects, but perfectly incapable of coming 
in right after t bars’ rest. One player helps the other in cases 
like this, and gradually the one gains some insight into beauty 
through the charming expression of his companion, and the other one 
gets an idea of the value of time that no amount of solitary practice 
would give him. 


Goop temper must be preserved throughout all trials, and no time 
should be wasted in proving who was wrong and who was right. If 
the readers can sic had avoid it, it is better not to count aloud, of 
only in a very difficult passage, just to tide them over an exception- 
ally hard part; but, as a rule, the player should endeavour to accent 
the bars so nicely that his brother player should have no difficulty it 
telling exactly where he is. One player should not give in to the 
other too much; at the same time he is a very poor musician who 
hurries on in a wooden sort of way, ere his companion feel as 
if he were tied to a barrel-organ instead of a living pianist.. _ 


SoME players have a marked predilection for taking the treble; 
whilst some are more attached to the bass. Amongst professionals 
the one who plays best is always offered the treble, and it is quite 
right that the one who knows most should lead. At the same time, 
it is well to practise playing both pert as a good musician ought to 
be equally at home in either, When the bass leads (as in classical 
music often occurs), the treble must instantly sink, so as to forma 
mere accompaniment to the melody. It must not go on loudly as if 
seeking to drown the other part, as that is not the composer's 
intention. 


SomE of the most interesting piano duets available are written by 
Mofskowsky—one of the most promising of the young composers of 
the present day. He is a Pole, and reminds one slightly of his com- 
patriot Chopin at times; but there is a decidedly strong individuality 
about his music for all that, His Spanish dances, and Spanish album, 
are highly interesting, and abound in national colour. When they 
are gay, they are as bright as the sunshine; when they are sad, they 
are romantic and pathetic. Even more quaint is a set of pieces called 
‘* Foreign Parts,” every one of which illustrates a different nation. 
There is quiet strain like a song about Fatherland for Germany, a 
rude, wild, peasant dance for Russia, and a tarantelle for Italy. In the 
Spanish one the national character is perhaps better expressed than 
in any other; you can hear the sound of the guitar now and then, and 
can fancy the melody sung by Spanish voices—voices that obey so 
instantly the changing feelings of the moment. 4s for the Hungarian, 
when it begins you seem to see all sorts of savage instruments flashing, 
and clanging Shere, and bells, and I know not what. The bnas 
has some splendid “‘ bits” to play, and the treble has to hold on very 
hard indeed if he means to get half his runs in. : 


THE two players enjoy this trial of strength, and leave off excited 
and laughing ; for there 1s a great deal of pleasure in trying over such 
things, supposing one learns them seriously; besides, it is worth 
while spending time over duets like these, as they are always fresh 
and delightful, and a source of pleasure both to players and audience. 


Throwing the Hatchet. 


In the fourteenth century, the situation of the public executioner 
of the city of Florence became vacant; and as it was a placc of 
considerable emolument, there were three candidates. The first 
candidate, with a knife, cleverly separated the head of the victim 
from his shoulders, He was outdone by the rapid stroke of the 
second, whose glittering broadsword struck terror in the hearts of the 
surrounding multitude. The third, and least promising, held in his hand 
a short hatchet, and when the victim was extended with his head on 
the fatal block, approached him, and in a low whisper enquired if lie 
was a swift runner, and if he could swim well? On being answerest 
in the affirmative, he desired him to spring on his feet and cross the 
river, The executioner then, putting. on a fierce look, swung his 


it would be foolish forthe young musician to py up what is in reality | weapon round his head, but instead of making it descend on the davote:t 
€ 


both a great deal of enjoyment and a valyable means of training. 


creature's neck, struck jt with great force into.the block I< Shouts of 
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execration arose from the crowd, and the trembling wretch, astonished 
at his wonderful escape, had nearly gained the opposite bank of the 
aver before any steps were taken to pursue him. He had scareely, 

owever, gone ten yards on dry land, when the executioner, taking 
steady aim, threw his hatchet with such effect, that the body continued 
running some time after the head was off! From this rather impro- 
og pnsident, the common phrase of throwing the hatchet is said to 

erived. 


The Entrance Examination to Our Public 
Departments. 
PART I. 


AT the present time, when the question of the employment of ‘‘ Our 
Boys” has been so thoroughly ventilated by the public press, we are 
surprised that greater stress has not been laid upon the advantages 
which employment in the Lower Division of the Civil Service offers to 
the sons of the middie class of this country. The principal difficulty 
in the way is the competitive examination which candidates have to 
undergo, and in which, easy as it is, failure is very possible. But as 
no sort of success in life is attainable nowadays without taking trouble 
for it, it may be useful to consider how this particular matter stands. 


IN 1876 a Parliamentary Committee was appointed to consider the 
whole question of Civil Service reform. Dr. Lyon Playfair acted as 
and the scheme which was ultimately adopted by the Lords 

of the Treasury became known as the Playfair Scheme. The committee 
advised that the whole service should be divided into two grades, to be 
known as the hig her and lower divisions, and that the bulk of the work 


in each office d be performed by clerks of the lower division, 
whilst the senior ition of responsibility and direction should be 
allocated to the higher division. The examinations for these positions, 
which will in the future afford a much better opening to the very men 


who are now obliged to content themselves with the lower division, 
are practically suspended sine dée, there being so many redundant 
clerks of the old establishment prior to 1876, whose ‘‘ vested interest ” 
to be absorbed into the higher division must be satisfied before any 
new appointments can be made thereto by open competition. Exami- 
nations for the lower division are held about four times a year, and 
copies of the ations can be obtained from the Civil Service 
Commissioners, Cannon Row, Westminster, who will also furnish 
intending candidates with full particulars as to time and place, fees, etc. 
It may be taken for granted that those rules which are not hereinafter 
referred to are of a purely formal or unimportant character. 


RULE 2 states that any natural born subject of Her Majesty, being 
of the prescribed age, and of good health and character, may compete 
at these examinations, with certain exceptions, such as ‘‘ persons 
actually serving in the army or navy,” etc. 

Rule 3 sets forth that a fee of ten shillings will be required from 
at candidate: attending the preliminary, and a further fee of ten 
shillings from each candidate admitted to the competitive examination. 

Rule 4 gives the limits of age. Candidates must be over seventeen 
and under twenty upon the first day of the examination, which lasts 
for four days, the papers being set between 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. on the 
‘Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday of the week in which 
the examination is held. ; 

Rule 5 lays down the following subjects of examination, with the 
maximum number of marks awarded to each aa 400 ; 
Orthography, 400; Arithmetic, 400; Copying MS., 200; English 
Composition, 200; Geography, 200 ; oe or Docketing, 200; 
Digesting Returns into Summaries, 200; Enylish History, 200; 
Bookkeeping, 200. : 

Rule 7 is alarming. It states that each successful competitor's 
mame will be retained upon the list for employment until he reach the 
age of twenty-five years. On completing his twenty-fifth year, or on 
receiving an appointment, his name will be removed from such list. 
This is merely so mueh brutum fulmen. As a matter of fact, 
when an examination is held in June, the very last candidate is 
appointed, and at work, by the ond of October. 


On looking at the statistics published for last year, we find that 
five examinations were held, at which 1,800 candidates competed for 
300 vacancies. So that one out of every six competitors succeeded in 
gaining a place. 


_ TURNING to the question of salary, we must frankly admit that 
meither the actual pay, nor the prospects, are so good as they were 
prior to 1876. The primary cause of this is the present state 
of the labour-market ; the Government being, of course, entitled to 
hire its labour in the cheapest market just as much as the private 
employer ; nor, indeed, must we lose sight of the fact that this is a 
idee duty it owes to the heavily-burdened taxpayers of this 
country. | : 


In the majority of the public departments the clerks of the lower 
division work from 10 a.m. to5 p.m., their commencing at ninety- 
five pounds per annum, and g by triennial increments of fifteen 
pounds to two hundred and fifty sounds. In addition there are in each 


office a certain number of ‘‘duty pay ” places, to which are attached 
special allowances not exceeding one hundred pounds per annum, and 
for which the recipients perform more responsible duties than those 
entrusted to their colleagues. A steady and industrious clerk may 
therefore fairly look forward to attaining three hundred and ae pounds 
r annum before retiring. After ten years’ service a clerk of the 
‘lower” will be eligible for promotion to the ‘‘ higher” division, 
when his salary would increase from the figure at which he was 
transferred, by triennial increments of thirty-seven pounds ten shillings, 
to three hundred pounds per annum, with, of course, r prizes in 
the shape of duty pay than exist in the lower division. As at present 
advised, ‘‘ My Lords” state that these promotions will only be made 
in cases of exceptional merit. But on the occurrence of the next 
revision of the pay and prospects of Civil Servants, it is confidently 
expected that the lower-division clerks will succeed in getting the 
hard-and-fast line drawn between themselves and the higher division 
removed, when promotion to it will follow as a matter of course, after 
a certain number of years of approved and meritorious service. 


IN comparing a berth in the Civil Service with one in the open 
market, there arc some very important points to be considered. - 

First. This is almost the only career in which a youth can support 
himself from the outset. A knowledge of this fuct often proves a great 
inducement to the high-spirited lad, who knows that there are 
brothers and sisters at home to be provided for. 

Second. The newly elected clerk, having once proved his capacity: 
need trouble no more about the security of his salary than if he deriv 
the same sum from Consols. Now, any impartial observer during the 
recent commercial crisis through which we have passed, must have 
noticed that some of the most apparently stable houses of business, the 
most soundly constituted corporate ies, came to an untimely end 
through causes over which they had no control, and without any blame 
attaching to them. In many of these cases hard-working young men, 
after several years of patient labour, and just as they were expecting 
to reap their reward, had to begin life all over again. ; 

Third. A clerk ents the scrvice at twenty, and retiring there- 
from _ at or at any time alter ae attained the age of sixty, is 
entitled to a pension of two-thirds of his actual salary at the time of 
his retirement. Provided, then, that he insure his life in favour of any 
who may be dependent spon him, he is justified in living closer to 

is means than a man who has to provide for a certain number of 
years during which he will be incapable of work. : 


HE who joins the Civil Service to-day must, however, recognise 
the fact that the ‘‘Circumlocution Office” received its death blow 
from the pen of the author of ‘Little Dorrit,” that the method of 
‘‘ How not to do it” is rapidly giving place to the method of ‘‘ How 
to do it in the quickest and most business-like manner,” and that the 
race of ‘‘ Barnacles ” is being rapidly superseded by the race of ‘‘ Open 
Competition” men, who are actuated by the twofold desire to put 
as much information as possible in the way of those ‘‘ who want to 
know, you know,” and to show the taxpayers at large that their 
money 1s now finding its way into the pockets of those who recognise 
that they, as well as others, must do a fair day’s work for a fair day's 


wage. 


DS 


Gibbon in Love. 


Mr. GIBBON was at that really dramatic e of his life in the 
middle of the year 1787, when he was completing his history, and on 
a certain night in June had written the last line of the last page of the 
great work, Very familiar is the description of the almost solemn act 
performed in a pavilion at the end of his garden. Laying down his 
pen, he took several turns in the “acacia alley,” with a feeling of joy 
at getting back his liberty, after this long and arduous servitude: but 
dashed with a certain melancholy, as he thought, however lasting might 
be the reputation of the book, the days of the writer might be numbered. 
Lady Elizabeth Foster, who afterwards became Duchess of Devonshire, 
arrived shortly after, and struck him,'as she struck all, with the 
elegance of her form and manner, her esprit, cleverness, and, above 
all, the nice apropos of her compliments. She took a great interest in 
the dramatic completion of the great history, and was one mornin 
asked to breakfast to inspect the very scene. In the meantime Mr. 
Gibbon had interpreted her ‘‘ sweetness,” and elegance, and all the 
compliments as so many proofs of the impression he was making upon 
her heart, and it seemed this occasion would do excellently to brin 
on a dénouement. After breakfast was over, he brought her out to loo 
at the famous acacia-walk, and the view of lake and mountain which 
it commanded. She was enthusiastic in her delight, and expressed 
herself in all the raptures becoming admiration for scenery, when the 
historian affected to be suddenly jealous of the praise bestowed on such 
objects, and electrified her by an eloquent and passionate declaration, 
at the same time falling on his knees. The astonished lady could 
hardly understand at first; then burst into a fit of laughter. Tho 
situation must have been ludicrous indeed ; the unwieldy lover still 
pouring out his vows, and she remaining some paces off, and trying to 
soothe him. At last he understood his mistake, and then she bade 
him get up. But this was impossible; got, enormous fat, and 
rheumatism. ytterly incapacitated him. |The, brilliant lady, cruelly 
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ignoring the romance of the situation, came to ‘his aid and tried to 
raise hin; but it was in vain; and it was determined that she should 
.go for assistance, and give out that, Gibbon had fallen. She went, 
and two stout peasants of the place came up, raised him between them, 
and landed him in his familiar easy-chair.—A ppleton's Journal, 


The Family Doctor. 


a RHEUMATISM. 

ONCE more, mist and damp abound; and at such a time, many 
begin to suffer from aches and pains, which are put down, en masse, 
as ‘‘rheumatic.” And, indeed, so much suffering is produced by 
“rheumatism,” that we might as well know a little about it, and 
about the drugs, diet, and precautions best adapted for its cure or 
prevention. ‘Three diseases are commonly classed under this name, 
yet differ widely from each other. There is ‘‘ acute rheumatism,” 
or rheumatic fever, chronic rheumatism, and muscular rheumatism. 


RHEUMATIC FEVER is uced by cold and damp. Sudden 
exposure to chill-after excessive heat, or undue endurance of rain and 
frost, are the main causes of this disease, Even these, however, will 
only induce it in those predisposed to it. For there can be no 
question that the tendency to this disease is hereditary. Those with 
r. 


eumatio predispositions should take them into account, when they 
“eked ‘- e locality and the occupations in which their lives are to 
spen : 


TuIs fever, like ali others, is ushered in by shivering. Then 
follows great heat of the skin, and, what is most characteristic of 
the disease, the sufferer is bathed in a copious and sour-smelling 
poreuancn: The pulse is rapid, the tongue furred, and the appetite 

paired, There is rarely delirium, unless the heart become involved. 
Use of the thermometer would show the temperature of the skin to 
be extraordinarily high. Coincident with the above symptoms, one 
or more of the large joints become enlarged and inflamed ; the skin 
over the joint may be reddened, and the joint is extremely painfal— 
the slightest movement producing agony. In a short time, this joint 
may rapidly recover, and apparently resume its normal condition, 
but another will become affected in a similar manner, this shifting 
feature of the disease being usually well marked. Its whole tendency 
is to attack “ fibrous” structures, and while it confines itself to these 
im the neighbourhoods of the joints, it is devoid of danger. But, 
unfortunately, it often attacks those around and within the heart. 
When this comp heaton occurs, the patient is seized with palpitation, 
the breathing is oppressed, and a feeling of anxiety and alarm is 
experienced. Delirium may ensue. 


ALL are agreed that this is a constitutional disense, but it is still a 
question what is the specific poison which causes it, It is certain that 
a large amount of lactic acid exists in the system during an attack of 
this fever. Animals that have been largely fed on lactic acid have 
had their joints affected in a similar manner. 


THE treatment of so serious a malady should be at once entrusted 
to a medical. man. But we may say that if a predisposed person 
suspects that through exposure, etc., an attack is impending, he should 
at once go to bed, and try to induce a free action of the skin. A glass 
of good gin largely diluted with hot water may be taken; though, 
when once the fever is begun, stimulants should be discarded, except, 
peat in cases where they have been habitually taken to excess, 

he patient should be kept warm, but not too warm. Except in cases 
where the patient is very weak, the diet should be low, consisting of 
milk, becf-tea, and farinaceous food. Bi-carbonate of soda or potash 
should be given every four hours in doses of thirty grains. Quinine 
is recommended by many. It can be given in two-grain doses, and 
may be combined with the potash or soda. To y the thirst, 
lemon-juice may be freely taken ; some recommend it as a specific. 
The affected Joints should be wrapped up in cotton-wool. I£ the joint 
be very hot and swollen, some recommend applying compresses wrun 
out of cold water. This sometimes affords considerable relie 
Moderate doses of castor-oil may be taken if required, but excessive 
purging is to be avoided. The patient should stay in bed for a week 
after the fever and pains have entirely gone, and the diet should 
continue simple and unstimulating for at least ten days after the 
fever has departed. Relapses are common, 


Ir there is the slightest reason for suspecting that the heart is 
affected, there shonid be no delay in summoning medieal aid. 
Rheumatic fever, though not immediately dangerous to life, is still to 
be carefully guarded against, for it lays the seeds of future suffering. 
Many of the distressing forms of heart-disease are traceable to an 

ttack of this malady, it may be many years before. Further, an attack 
of this fever ae no security against a future attack, but, on the 
contrary, predisposes towards it. Those with such a tendency should 


avoid all food that is difficult of digestion, and should ebstain from 


‘and oné or more joints cantinue affected for a long 
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stimulants; no malt liquor should be taken. The proportion of animal 
food should be moderate ; there should be care in. the choice of a reaik 
dence, etc. Cold, damp, and over-exertion should be avoided ; warm 
clothing is essential. hshould select the kind of warm clothing in 
which he feels most comfortable. Anything which suppresses perspira- 
tion should be avoided, also anything which keeps the skin too moist, 
Flannel, woven silk, spun cotton, or an under-dress of chamois leather 
may be recommended. 


SUB-ACUTE RHEUMATISM is a variety of the disease which occurs in 

young and weakly persons. It is very tedious. The fever is slight, 

time with lit ¢ 

no deformity; instead of heat the affected parts often feel cold. 

Treatment resolves itself into employing every means to strengthen 

the eeneral health. Quinine in two-grain doses and alkaline waters 
are useful. 


CHRONIC ARTICULAR RHEUMATISM.—This affecte old people, 
coming on pracua’ as age advances ; but it may follow an at of 
rheumatic fever. The smaller joints are attacked, and the tendency 
to shift is not so marked. as in the acute disease. The parts around 


t , 


the affected joints become thickened, and so the joints grow stiff, and 


there may be a dull aching pain. The precautions already reconr 
mended may be taken. Baths are useful; warm baths, or the Turkish, 
salt-water, sulphur, or alkaline bath may be beneficial. The affected 
joints may be bathed locally. Rub them daily with some liniment, 
such as opium liniment. Shampooing and kneading them are benefi- 
cial. They ought to be kept bandaged, and the patient should be 
allowed a moderate amount of exercise. The internal remedies are 
numerous, Quinine, cod-liver oil, or tincture of iron—of the latter five 
to ten drops twice daily—are useful. Mineral waters, such as those of 
Bath, Har te, Buxton, or Cheltenham, are useful. Good, noursshing, 
and casily digested food is a necessity. A small quantity of alcoholic 
stimulant may be of benefit in some cases. - 


MUSCULAR RHEUMATISM is a local affection caused by cold, wet, 
or over-fatigue. A direct cold draught will produce it. The attack is 
usually sudden; or comes on daring the night. In some cases the 
torture is intense. Sometimes the part or muscle may be slightly 
tender to touch, or it may only give pain when mioved. There is no 
fever or constitutional symptoms save those induced by fatigue from 
want of sleep. The heart is never affected. When acute, this form 
of rheumatism passes off in a few days, but when it grows chronic the 
patient becomes a barometer, whose readings are peguired by his 

ins. It may attack any of the voluntary muscles. In its varieties, 
it is called wry-neck, or stiff-neck, pleurodynia, or rheumatism of the 
chest walls, or lumbago, where the muscles of the small of the back are 
involved, which is a very common and painful form of muscular 
rheumatism. In acute cases, the chief point of treatment is to keep 
the affected part quiet and at rest. Hence it is well to apply a plaister 
—such as a belladonna plaister—of a size suited to the affected part. 
Warm fomentations sometimes give relief. A sub-cutaneous injection 
of morphia may be desirable, but should never be administered 
without medical assistance. A hot drink and wrapping up in 
blankets further the cure. 


In chronic cases, quinine in two to three grain doses, or iodide of 
potassium in five-grain doses, three times a day, are among the best 
internal remedies. The iodide of potassium should be taken in a 
mixture, one drachm of the iodide dissolved in six ounces of water, 
and of this a tablespoonful may be taken thrice daily. 1t may be as 
well to remember that some people are very onal to this drug, and 
that such persons, on taking it, are troubled with symptoms which 
resemble the beginning of a cold in the head. Under these circum- 
stances they should stop taking it, until these disagreeable ey mptcnns 
disappear, and they should begin again with a teaspoonful of the 
above mixture thrice daily. In these chronic cases, ironing the affected 
pare with a piece of brown paper put over the skin has proved useful. 
Of course, there are a t number of local applications which are 
recommended and may be tried, such as friction, shampooing, liniments 
—such as opium liniment—cold compresses, and snb-cutaneous 
injection of morphia. . 


WE may mention that a disease exists, which probably has no 
connection with rheumatism, yet is called rheumatsc artAritss, which 
title simply. means inflammation of a joint, as in rheumatism. It 
leads to great deformity of the affected joints and requires medical 
supervision. 


IN conclusion, it be as well to utter a strong word of warning 
against the growing habit of using sleeping draughts for the relief of 
io In extreme cases, such narcotics are necessary, but anything 

ike the formation of a habit of using them should be strenuously 
resisted. Such cure is worse than any discase.. 


SPECIALLY in connection with rheumatism, it is well to remember 
the adage that ‘‘ Prevention is better than cure ;” a little trouble in 
ere wet garments, a little care in passing from heated atmo- 
sphercs into chilly ones, would often save many years wasted in agony. 
There is no prodigal so reprehensible as the prodigal who, squanders 
health. Money may be said to be even ‘harder to keep thamto gain, 
‘health is certainly more easily kept than regained, 


i 
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Av Tiger's. Jaws) 


_ Grice of the Twenty-sixth and I hdvitg obtained two months’ leave 
of absence to kill tigers and panthers, made our preparations for the 
jungle, and started one day in March with a fine band, consistin 
of one big drum, one big bell, four small drums, and a pair o 
pistols always loaded with coarse powder and continually being let 
off. Thenoise of this concert would have been sufficient to frighten 
any azimal out of the jangle; and, when it was not, we had some 
twenty or thirty men to set up cy goon yells. Our battery 
consisted of ten double guns—some of them rifles—and two brace of 
pistola. We.beganshooting the day after our start, at about nine in 
the morning, our plan being always to go some half a mile ahead of 
our beaters ; and, having placed ourselves in some likely spot, to sit 
quietly, and (if possible) concealed, until they had ten up to 
us. Owing to rain we saw nothing until the 22nd; when, after 
Saving. walked some. miles: we ourselves, guns and all, in a 
small tree, and put the beaters in. We had been in the tree about 
twenty minutes when Grice whis ‘to me—‘‘ Tiger!” I saw her 
almost at the same ‘moment ; we tired four barrels, all of which took 
effect. Shecharged with frightful speed right under the tree in which 
we were sitting, and was into the jungle ina moment. Immediatel 

, & peacock began calling, a sure sign of a tiger being-near; and, 
sure enough, in-another minute out came asmall cub, about the size 
of a dog, and this Grice shot. We then-began the ticklish work of 
** following up,” generally done on elephants; but, not being rich 
enough to sport them, we had to go on foot. We traced our prey 
about half a mile into the jungle, which was so thick that one could 
not see more than ten yards ahead. I had separated about six or 
seven yards from Grice, and was looking down close to the ground, 
when I ‘heard, a frightful roar; and, literally before I had time to 
eock one barrel (I had imprudently gone into the jungle with my 

iece on half-cock), I felt myself jammed in the brute’s. jaws. 
she carried me about ten yards, By face, I believe, touching her 
eheek, when Grice, with wonderful presence of mind, put two 
bullets into her-ear. She dropped, but still held me, when Grice 
running up, pulled me out of her mouth befote she was actually dead.. 
I am told that there was not two inches of space between my head and 
the spot where the bullets hit. Had Grice’s hand shaken, I should 
have probably been shot through the head, as he had so very small a 
mark to fire at. I was perfectly conscious when pulled out of the 
brute’s jaws. - . | 
The skin, of course, I kept as a trophy. It is nearly twelve feet 
long. The accident occurred fifty miles from camp; and if it had not 
been for Grice, Heaven knows how I should ever have got back ; but he 
was well known to the natives, in fact they were afraid of him (his 
nickname was ‘‘ Tiger Grice”), and he told them they would be well 
paid if they carried ine to the next town, Jaat, about twelve miles off. 
s\fter some little arrangement, they did carry me on my bed to Jaat, 
where Grice was almost worshipped, owing to his having, a year 
before, killed a tigress which had at different times killed twenty-four 
of the villagers, and at the time he shot her, she was in the act of 
eating an unfortunate woman. Twenty-four men were sent from 
camp with a palanquin to meet me, Grice rode all night by my side, 
to within a couple of miles of the camp, when he went back to continue 
his sport. I suffered Sa agony from the moment I was bitten, and 
a very clever doctor told me that if [had not had aniron constitution, it 
would have gone hard with me. As it was it took.a long time before 
the wounds healed, and I was perfectly convalescent and able to go 
about. a : 


Household Gardening. 

WE are now in the midst of the Chrysanthemum season, and 
those who have grown the plants well will have a feast of beauty such 
as has scarcely been surpassed at any period of the year. Beyond all 
doubt, this is the queen of autumn flowers, and it is as much at home 
in and near towns as in remote country districts, It is even grown to 
greater perfection in the environs of cities than in village . ens, 
and. it js on this account it has so many admirers. Wond are the 
magnificent blooms of the incurved varieties, which are almost. as 
round as, and many of them, larger than, cricket-balls. They are also 
represented in a great varicty of colour: golden-yellow, soft primrose, 

ure white, blush rose, pink, lilac, bronze, chestnut, and crimson. 
hose are varieties of the Chinese Chrysanthemum which have been 
improved and ennobled m this country. Then come the more modern, 
ryrotesque, and richer-coloured Japanese sorts that are so rapidly 
increasing in popes. Some of these have round and twisted 
florets like gold and erimson threads, others have flat petals which 
hany like rich .tassels that cannot be equalled either in delicacy of 
structure or richness of colour by the most costly textile fabrics. 
Besides, there are the distinct reflexed and anemone-flowored varieties, 
and. the chaste and diminutive Pompons. There is thus a great 
diversity in form as well as a remarkable variety in colour of these 
beautiful November flowers. As many of our readers have never seen 
the finest examples of Chrysanthemum culture, they can have no 
conception of the full beauty of the flowers ; but vast numbers of them 
need not long remain in ignorance, but may see them and admire, 
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- CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOWS. eae 
‘By these we do not mean the annual displays in the ‘Temple 
Gardens, London, which admirably represent thé Chrysanthemum as a 
city flower, and which can be seen free of charge throughout the 
month ; nor do we allude to the excellent collections, cpen to the 
public, in the Victoria and Finsbury Parks of the metropolis, nor of 
the superior examples of culture at the Crystal Palace. l these are 
worthy of a visit, and are inspected by thousands of persons weekly. 
But the shows to which we would particularly direct attention are the 
annual exhibitions of the several Chrysanthemum soeieties which 
offer valuable prizes, including many silver cups, for the finest cut 
blooms and plants that can be produced, Sata oe) x ent, oe , 
There are many Chrysanthemum societies im the vicinity of the 
metropolis, and exhibitions are also held in most large cities and 
towns, Those, therefore, of our readers, and the number is un- 
ee who desire to see what. can. be done’ by skilful 
culture, have the opportunity of doing so, and those io. avail 
themselves of the opportunity, and especially those who can visit the 
finest exhibitions, will, after they have seen them, thank ug for 
sens, Fac ageliee to the subject. | | ea 
It will be news to many, and probably to thousands, to learn that 
they are within reach of apleidid displays of these flowera; aud it 
may also be observed that they may be inspected in the evening as 
well as in the daytime, these exhibitions, uulike most others, showing 
to advantage under artificial light. ae Sane - 
Yet we advise all who can do so to visit them in the afternoon 
when the pias and flowers can be examined closely and inspected 
comfortably, as at night the crowd of persons is often so great as to 
render it difficult to see the stands ; no shows, as a rule, being so well 
attended as these, except, perhaps, some notable Rose shows. _ , 
Some of the exhibitions to be held during the month are at Putney, 
the Westminster Aquarium, Kingston-on-Thames, Lambeth, Hamp- 
stead, Stoke Newington, and other places round the metropolis ; also 
at Southampton, Northampton, Bath, Bristol, Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Lincoln, Newcastle, Manchester, and, in fact, in most large cities 
and towns, and the dates may be found by consulting the local 


pers. 
Thus these beautiful autumnal displays of flowers are within easy 
reach of millions, and it is difficult to imagine any way in which an 
afternoon hour could:be more agreeably spent. -It is for this reason 
that we direct attention to these, the most bright and attractive of 
floral exhibitions. 
MANAGEMENT OF THE PLANTS. 


A great number of readers of these notes possess Chrysanthemums of 
their own, and desire to know in what way they can keep them fresh 
and healthy over the longest possible time. 

In the first place they should be sheltered from rains, and no water 
should now be sprinkled on the foliage and flowers ; then those under 
glass must have as much fresh air as possible—a close murky 
aumnoepiete is fatal to the flowers; neither must the air be parchingly 


Special attention must also be given to the question of moisture at 
the roots. The soil must never be allowed to become dry, but water 
should always be given in anticipation of that contingency, and with 
the object of preventing its occurrence, Dry soil means withering 
foliage and short-lived blooms. | . 

util the flowers are half expanded, liquid manure, such as soot- 
dane may be given with advantage, or Carter’s Fertiliser may be 
inkled on the surface of the soiland wateredip. This will ay 
the colour of the blooms; but, when.these are nearly open, pure, soft 
water will be all that is needed for their support. 

The great enemy of these plants is the mildew, which covers the 
leaves as if dusted with flour. This is in reality a living parasite, 
which feeds on the sap and exhausts the plants. When examined 
through a microscope this mildew is seen to consist of myriads of 
rape ial growths, and if not promptly destroyed they will destroy. 
the plants. 

he remedy is sulphur. Damp the leaves slightly—a Spray ditnser 
being admirably adapted for this m putpose aoe if a little soft soap is 
dissolved in the water it will be the better ; then, when the leaves. 
are wet, dredge them with sulphur until the mildew is covered. In. 
twenty-four hours the enemy will be conquered, and the sulphyr can 
be washed off again, ae : | ie 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN WATER. 


For furnishing vases for the adornment: of rooms, no flowers are’ 
more suitable, and few last longer, than these. If ent just when’ 
they are fully opened, or a day or two before, and the stems placed 
in soft water, or inserted in sand and water just of the consistency’ 
to keep them upright, they will continue fresh for three weeks; but’ 
to ensure this they should be removed about twice a weck, have an 
inch cut off the ends of the stems, and be given fresh water; all 
decayed leaves and monuldy petals to be carefully removed at the 
same time. _ | eee 

The reason why flowers keep better by having the ends of the 
stems cut off occasionally is this: The stems are full of small tubes, 
up which the water passes to support the bloom; but in time the 
natural decay of the ends of the stems closes the tubes and renders 
them inoperative ; therefore, cutting off a small portion,from time 
to time removes the decaying part, and the sap-vessels\remain open 
for the transmission of the fluid.) | Now that-the thatter is explained, 
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the advice that is given on this subject will be the better understood, 
and consequently the more readily adopted, to the well-being of the 
flowers and the satisfaction of their owners, | . 


CROCUSES. 


Correspondence. 


: NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Enquiries will be attended to as quickly as ble, but, as we have to go to 


We ‘have previously alluded to some of the most beautiful and | fr™ eevera) Gaye ee doleg espe heave nae ploy bl east In no case can ques- 


deservedly popular of spring flowering bulbous plants, such as 
Hyacinths ; but the bright and cheerful Crocuses must not be for- 
gotten, as the bulbs are so cheap and the flowers so gay. 
These are true flowers of the sun, and should therefore not be 
lanted in shaded positions, nor should the planting be delayed. 
me bulbs may make some growth before they are placed in the soil, 
and then succeed fairly well when planted ; but Crocuses, if they make 
growin an inch or more long before being placed in pots or beds, cannot 
relied on to grow satisfactorily afterwards. Thousands of bulbs are 
destroyed yearly by the practice of waiting until spring before 
purchasing, because they are then sold ere te they are, however, 
m dear, as not one in ten, even if it flowers, will make roots 
and form fresh bulbs for snesties Teer: | 

_ When grown in pots the bulbs should be placed closely copetlist, 
just covered with soil and buried in ashes or cocoa-nut fibre refuse, as 
advised fer Hyacinths, until the pots are filled with roots, and the to 
growths are stout and strong. Pots of yellow, purple, white, an 
sae Crocuses are very beautiful in sunny windows and greenhouses. 

hen planted in clumps in gardens the soil should be well forked 
pay that the water passes freely through it, the bulbs then to be 
placed an inch or two apart, from six to twelve in a clump, and 
covered two inches deep with light soil; if embedded in a little sand 
or gritty matter of any kind it will be an advantage. 

_ Kor forming a fringe to flower-beds and borders in sunny positions, 
Crocuses are admirab y adapted. They should be planted in a double 
row, the bulbs being placed about two inches apart. When in flower 
they are charming, and afterwards the gracefully arching foliage forms 
an elegant fringe of dark green, which imparts a most agreeable 
finish ee the beds, and shows to advantage the later flowers that it 
encircles, | 


A Noted Duellist. 


ONE of the most famous duellists in the beginning of the present 
century, a period when duelling was of everyday occurrence, was the 
rofligate and riotous peer, Lord Camelford. He was not only a 
Fnellest, but a boxer and a wild fellow upon town, notorious for his 
encounters and for his pugnacious disposition towards high and low ; 
ite tid he was a veritable representative of the Mohocks of a century 
earlier. | 
In 1799 he savagely assaulted and wounded a gentleman in a 
riot at ei pen eatre. Soon after he headed an attack 
on four. ‘ leys” in Cavendish Square, and maintained the 
struggle for an hour, when he and his associates were carried off, 
arded by twenty armed watchmen. At the general peace in 1801, 
e came into collision with the mob, because he refused to light up his 
apartments in New Bond Street. He had, about the same time, a 
regular pugilistic encounter with a naval lieutenant in the lobby of 
the Royal Circus (now the Surrey Theatre), owing to the lieutenant 
having knocked off his hat, which he had neglected to remove when 
‘‘God save the King” was being sung; and he became so great a terror 
to the town, that on a foppish young fellow, who had had some sort 
of encounter with him in a coffee-house, learning from the waiter who 
the stranger was, he speedily subsided from his vapouring, and stole 
anys a state of extreme terror, leaving untasted the wine he had just 
r. ee: 
pelt was after the encounter at the circus, that James and Horace 
Smith, who had seen the provocation his lordship had actually 
received, called on him to say that they were ready to testify to the 
fact in the event of legal proceedings being taken. They found the 
mantelpiece adorned with bludgeons, horsewhips, and other weapons 
of offence; and the noble lord, who received them with much 
cordiality, expressed his gratitude in a very characteristic manner. 
‘* All I can say in return is this,” he exclaimed: ‘‘ If ever I see either 
of you engaged in a row, upon my soul I'll stand by you.” 

Not very long after, in 1804, his violent career came to a violent close. 
He got into a quarrel with one Captain Best, and a meeting was arranged 
to take place the following morning in the fields behind Holland House. 
Best, st 8 was an old friend, frequently endeavoured to come to an 
amicable unders ding, but the other pertinaciously refused. The 
encounter resulted rd Camelford being mortally wounded. He 
was carried to Little Holland House, not far off, where he died three 
days after. With all his ruffianism, there must have been something 

enerous in his nature, for, after he had fallen, he took the captain 
by the hand and said: ‘‘ Best, I am a dead man; you have killed 
me, but I freely forgive you;” and he reproved some labourers who 
had run up and were endeavouring to detain his adversary, telling 
them that he himself had been the aggressor. Best had the reputation 
of being the finest shot in England; and, though Lord Camelford 
knew himself to be in the wrong, he refused to retract, fearing the 
imputation of cowardice. The scruple was mere vanity; but it 
serves to illustrate the half-insane character of the man. 


We have reeelved several very unreasonable complaints of delay in attending to 
letters, which have been addressed to us by abhi gr ped who have paid no regard 
to the Instructions which are given every week in Journal. 

ke TThat all letters ss aati ootias yeti t pies of this Journsl, : 

1. Ts con stamps for co or on 
similar business, must be addressed to the PUBLISHER. 

2. That all letters containing enquiries for the Correspondence Column, or on 
lterary business, must be addressed to the EDITOR. 

8. That all communications respecting the ‘‘ Puzzles for Prizes” must be 
addressed to the PuzzLe EDITOR. 

4. That Correspondents wishing to write on two or more subjects to send 
in an answer to the Puzzles, and to enclose stamps for a copy of the Journal— 
must send each communication in a separate envelope, properly addressed 
as above indicated. 

6, re aa ATTENTION can be paid to any Correspondents who do not observe 

ese rules, 


ANSWERS. . 

BLopweEn.—Write to Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. for their list of 
publications ; you will then be able to make your own selection. ; 

Bosoo.—Paxton's ‘‘ Botanical Dictionary,” price 25s., Bradbury. 

Constant Reaper.—The reason why one person should have a naturally 
hairy skin and another person a smooth one is not known. Constitutional 
peculiarities, race, climate, and heredity have their several effects. Nothing 
at present, is known which can be used with safety to alter the texture of 
the skin so as to stop the production of hairs. If the superfluous hairs be 
inconvenient, shaving should be practised daily, or tho depilatory which 
was recommended in our article, ‘‘On the Care of the Hair,” can 
cautiously employed. If properly applied, and the skin be not too tender, 
it will uce the same result as very fine shaving. 

E, L. T.—Prevention in such a case is better than cure. Are there 
creepers such as ivy outside the house? At any rate you must find out the 
cause of the visitation and get rid of it, 

Franogs ALiog.—1. If you wish to have apple jelly of a rich red colour, 
you must have russet apples, which must not be ripe. The jelly, however, 
can be made of any firm, good cooking apple. Quarter, pare, 
apples ; put them in the B prspden -kettle, with a pint of water to each 

und, and boil gently until the apples are soft but not broken. Strain the 
Juice through a napkin and boil for twenty minutes, taking off all scum as 
it rises. To each pint of the juice thus reduced put half a pound of lump 
ni bee and boil until it will jelly. If liked, a quince or two may be used, or 
a little lemon peel. 2. Your handwriting is legible, and for.that reason we 
like it. See answer No. 2 to ‘‘Ram Shackle.” 3. No reply has yet been 
given to the question of ‘‘O: K. K. B. W. P.” Be 

Gurpo Fawxss.—In ‘‘ Murray’s Modern Domestic Cookery,” under the 
head of “‘ simperneeee we find the following : ‘‘ Take one pound of ree 
one pound of butter, two pounds of flour, one ounce of frou i , sli 
candied orange, and a glass of brandy. If not inten to rich, omit 
half the butter, the brandy and lemon, and make it of rye-flour, household- 
flour, or oatm At Leeds it is made with equal quantities of oatmeal 
and treacle, mixed with an eighth part of melted butter and brown sugar, 
and one ounce of powdered ginger, with half that quantity of other spice, 
to four pounds of meal. is is called in that neighbourhood ‘ Parkin,’ 
and is made in almost every cottage on the 5th of November, and pi 
sent about as presents. The treacle should be perfectly sweet, for, if in the 
least degree sour or too thick, the bread will be indifferent in flavour and 
appearance. Ginger, too, should be fresh ground, as it loses much of its 
strength by keeping. When baked, the tin must be well buttered to make 
- cake come out; and when done, a fork if thrust into it will come out 
clean.” | 

Hxrrutna.—You had better apply to Messrs. Silver and Co., 67, Corn- 
hill, of whom you will get all the information hi require; or you can 
procure their “‘ Handbook to the Colonies,” in which you will find every: 
particular which can interest intending emigrants. 

JouHn R. W. (Philadelphia).—Newbury kindly sends a copy of the 
verses for which you ask. He says: ‘‘I met with them in a magazine in a 
coffee-room in London upwards of thirty years ago, and have never seen 
them in print anywhere since.” We will print the verses, which are 
entitled, “‘The Nautilus and the Ammonite,” as soon as we have space. 
Can any correspondent tell us who is the author ? 

Kriry or COLERAINE.—1. We will endeavour to find the quotation for 
you. 2, ‘‘Cf” is from the Latin word confer, meaning compare. 3. Darby 
is an old name in Yorkshire. It is known to fame by the ballad of Darby 
and Joan, called ‘‘ The Happy Old Couple.” 

Lavy Jank.—The verses were written by John Ruskin at the age of 
sixteen, and are to be found in a very scarce volume of his poems printed 
for private circulation in 1850. 

Goop NiaHrT. 
She her down in beauty’s light, — 
Oh peach may her Simatan » ! 
She cannot hear my breathed ‘‘ Good Night,” 
I cannot send it o'er the sea ; 
And though my thoughts be fleet and free 


To fly to her with excelling 
They cannot speak secant see, 
Those constant thoughts around her dwelling. 


Thou planet pale, thou plaintive star | 
Adown whose t the dew comes weeping ; 

Thou shinest faint, but wondrous far; 
Oh ! surely thou behold’st her sleeping. 

And though her eye thou canst not see * 
Beneath its arched f shrouded, ; 

Thou d star | ‘tis well for thee : 
That such a lastre is beclouded. 

Oh ! haste thee then, thy rays are fleet, 1 
And be thou, through her casement gleaming, 

A starlight in her slumber sweet, \ 
An ce of delightful dreaming. 


——— 
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Oh ! is there no kind breeze to swell 
Along thy silent looks of light 
And at her slumb'rous ear to tel 
Who sent thee there to say ‘‘Good Night?” 


Lepvus.—You will find all you chatety in ‘‘ Book of the Rabbit,” 12s. 6d., 
U Gill, 170, Strand. A useful little book, by the same publishers, is 
‘Rabbits for Prizes and Profit,” 2s. 6d. x oS 

LoxoeEviry.—There are not many animals whose span of life is longer than 
that of man. Camels live from forty to fifty years; horses average from 
twenty-five to thirty ; oxen about twenty ; sheep eight or nine ; and dogs 
twelve to fourteen. Concerning the ages attained by non-domesticated 

i only a few isolated facts are known. @ dians believe that 
the life period of the elephant is about three eg eamte beak instances being 
recorded of these animals having lived one hundred and thirty years in 
confinement after capture at an unknown age. Whales are estimated to 
reach the age of four hundred years. Some reptiles are very long-lived, an 
instance being furnished by a tortoise which waa oonfined in 1633 and 
existed until 1753, when he perished by accident. Birds sometimes reach 
great age, the eagle and the swan having been known to live one hundred 
has e longevity of fishes is very remarkable. carp has been 

own to live two hundred years, common river trout fifty years, and the 
pike ninety. years; while Gesner relates that a pike caught in 1497 bore a 
ring = ing the capture of the same fish two hundred and sixty-seven 
years before. 

Mapoez.—l. It is not likely that you could mend your ivory umbrella- 
handle aa pe so as to make it serviceable. 2. We can only advise you to 
follow the directions given with Judson’s dyes, and if you cannot succeed, 
to write to the makor for further instructions. 

Ram SHacaie.—1. You are probably thinking of Lloyd's Weekly London 
News. 2. As to “ the best person to whom to write to have one’s character 
told from one’s handwriting,” we can only say that our opinion of such 
persons is much that entertained by Lord Dundreary, that “one is 
as as er, perhaps better.” 

ULPUS.—1. A book entitled ‘‘Shorthand Systems,” which includes, of 
course, Odell’s, is published by L. Upcott Gill, price 1s. See answer to 
“Phonetic,” HouskHoip Worps, No. 125. 2. ‘ Ambulance Lectures,” by 
Dr. Weatherly, 1s. (Griffith and Farran), would probably suit you. Weare 
not aware that the questions have been printed. 3. Many thanks for your 
kind offer, of which we will avail ourselves should opportunity oocur. 


Puzzles for Prizes. 
RULES. 


1. Answers should be written on one side of the paper only, and should be posted 
@o0 as to reach the office, 24, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, E.C., by the first delivery 
the Tuesday date of publication. Envelopes must be addressed, ‘‘ The Puzzle 
Editor,” and answer must bear the nom de plume of the writer legibly written 
on the of the first sheet. - ; 


be 
best and second-best answers Peal papi to ne pe 
ng either the 


winner of a First Prize wil le for another Prize during the same 

uarter. A winner of a Second Prize will eligible for another Second Prize in 

thea sare Quarter, buat not for a First Prize. 

; < eer Prize-winner must consent to send his or her name and address for 
cation. : ies ee 

PB. The Puzale Editor's decision is to be taken as final... 


PUZZLES. 
1. Five Duplicates. 


‘We propose this week a task which our readers will find somewhat 
worrying and trying tothe patience. Itis to compose Five Duplicates, 
that is, sentences in which the letters at the beginning of certain 
words are duplicates of those at the end of the preceding word. ‘The 
following example will better illustrate our meaning than further 
explanation: Papa patronised Edwin's institute. | We shall afterwards 
give for solution a selection of the Puzzies that will be sent in. The 
duplicated syllables must be carefully underlined to facilitate 


examination. 
2. Charade Word-Square. 
The lights of the following Charade form a five-letter word-square. 


My first, made with cure, will your patience reward ; 
. y second, if wise, you will not over-rate ; 
Do my third to the answer (’tis not very hard) ; 
Of my fourth there's no end in this tolerant state 5 
My fifth in the plural, and free from pomade, 
Add beauty and charm to a young woman's pate, 


Prize-Winners in No. 129. 
** Acacia.” 
Three Equal Prizes, 5s. ‘*Ethel May.” 
‘** Abracadabra.” 
All competitors are requested to send tlreir names and addresses. 
The Winner of the First Prize in No. 126, was Mrs. Clarence Joyce 
The Hops, Hookwood Common, Horley, Surtéy (** Hookwood ”). 
UNASKED RIDDLES! 
1. Why fsa twelvemonth tenancy like « very wide mouth? Because it goes from 
(yjear to : 


2. What is the difference between a strawberry and the wife of Ptolemy Euergotes!? 
One is a nice berry and the other Berenice. 

8. What is the difference between a man who views a fiydriver and one who 
interviews a lawyer? One sees a flyman and the other fees a sly man. 

; does a note of hand resemble the French for yes? Because one is an IO U 

and the other ou#. 

5. Why may a bargeman be said to weigh less than General Mite? Because he is 
a lighterman. : ; ACACIA. 


1. Why is a very pronounced smile like poor Uncle Phuloxz's hair? Because it 


goes from leg? to (y)ear. 

2. Wha the nce between an illustrious lady of old and a ripe currant? 
One is a nice berry and the other {fs Berenice. 

8. How does a person looking at the driver of a hired carriage differ from one 
who employs a private detective. One sees a flyman and the other fees a sly man. 

4. Why does an Englishman's promise to pay differ from a Frenchman's word of 
consent? Because one is an I O U and the other oui? a: 

5. Why would a Swede make a better bargeman than a Spaniard? Becanse he 
is a lighter man. ‘ETHEL MAY. 


Bone is an annual tenancy like a very broad grin? Because it goes from (y)ear 
y)ear. 

2. How does a strawberry differ from the lady who was alone privileged to 
witness the Olympic Games? One is a nice berry and the other Berenice. 

3. What is the difference between a gentleman looking at a cabman, and another 
who gives a cheque to a lawyer noted for sharp practice? One sees a filyman and the 
other fees a sly man. 

4. Why is the memorandum of a debt unlike a French adverb of affirmation? 
Because one is an I O U and the other an oui. 

5. Why is it probable that a bargeman, if he wrestled with another man, would 
come off second best? Because he is a lighterman. ABRACADABRA. 


The Riddles do not call for much remark. Those seut by ‘Irish 
Exile” are perhaps expressed with greater point and conciseness than 
the others, but as she is not eligible for another Priza during the 
present quarter, the Prizes are divided equally between ‘ Abra- 
cadabra,” ‘‘ Acacia,” and ‘Ethel May,” there being very little 
difference between these answers. The same ideas have presented 
themselves to the minds of most competitors, but they have been 
expressed pithily by some and clumsily by others. 


1. Why isa mouth like an annuity? Because it goes from (y)ear to (y)ear. 

2. What is the difference between a strawberry and a lady once famed for her fine 
hair? One is a nice berry and the other is Berenice. ‘ 

S$. What is the difference between one man hailing a cab and another tipping the 
railway-porter? One sees a filyman and the other fees a sly man. 

4. What is the difference between a promise of money and a promise of marriase? 
Because one is an IO U and the other an oui, 

5. Why should a bargee have a better chance than Fred Archer in riding a 
handicap? Because he is a lighterman. IRISH EXILE. 


1. Why is a telephone like a clock that needs winding only once in a century? 
Because {it goes from (y)ear to (y)ear. 

2. What is the difference between coffee and some Egyptian ruins? One fs a nice 
berry and the other is Berenice. 

$. What is the difference between a man hailing a cabdriver and a man paying a 
private detective? One sees a filyman and the other fees a sly man. 

4. Why is a note of hand of no more value than a Freuchman's word of acknow- 
ledgment? Because one is an I O U and the other is an out. ' 
‘ 6. Why does a stout boatman, edb be sack of coalg on board a vessel, weigh 
less than the champion sculler. Because he is a lighterman. AMBROSIA. 

‘1, Why ts ‘‘HousEHOLD Worps” like ‘Humpty Dumpty’s” mouth in “ Through 
the Looking-Glass.” Because it goes from (y)ear to (y)ear. : : 

2, What is the difference between a strawberry and a lady with famous hair? 
One is a nice berry and the other is Berenice. | ' 

8. What is the difference between a small boy gazing at a cabby and a man paying 
his lawyer's fee? One sees a flyman and the other fees a sly man. 

4. y is a promissary note like a French affirmative? Because one is an I 0 U 
and the other an ows. 

5. Why would a bargeman be a better jockey than Archer? Because he is a 

terman. . Karr, 


1, Why {fs a broad grin like an almanac? Because it goes from (y)ear to (y)ear. 

2, What fs the difference between a gooseberry and en ancient queen? One is a 
nice berry and the other Berenice. : 

3. Why is one who hails a driver of a fly like one who pays a detective? One sees 
a flyman and the other fees a sly man. 

4. Why is the acknowledgment of a debt Hke a French affirmative? Because one 
is an IO U and the other an ot. 

5. Why would you rather carry a dock boatman than a sailor? Because he is 
a lighterman. ELLA. 


The answer to the Acrostic is as follows : 


ambri 
lmeri 
eve 
nterpris 
ea 
ntari 
inepi 
rredent 
lfa 


Out OF THE RUNNING.—The following Prize-Winners come under the conditions 
of Rule 3, for thirteen weeks from the date of the Number in which they gained a Prize : 
No. 118.—ist Prize, ‘‘ Puddle" ; 8nd Prize, ‘ Electron.” No. 119,—1st Prize, ** Ekalsek” ; 
2nd Prize, “Ina.” No. 120.—ist Prize, ‘‘Dransem"; 2nd Prize, ‘‘ Alice." No. 121. 
es”; 2nd Prize, ‘‘Comus.” No. 122.—1st Prize, ‘‘ Midnight Oil” ; 
2nd Prize, Stella.” No. 128.—1st Prize, ‘‘Zyx"; 2nd sar **Comus.” No. 124.— 
Ist Prize, ‘ Ferdinando”; 2nd , ‘ Ambrosia.” 0, 125.—Eq Prizes 


Pe ACOH MS O 
Pe AZOUHM Fra 


‘* Frensham,” ‘‘ Ryland,” ‘NMatblume.” | No. 126.—1st Prize, ‘‘ Hookwood” ; ond 
Prize, “L.'C. L.” No, 127-—Ist “Manhattan”: 2nd Prize, “‘Maiblume.” 
No. 128.—I1st Prize, ‘Irish Exile”; 2nd , ‘‘Froggie.” No. 129.—Equal Prizes, 


‘* Abracadabra,” ‘‘ Acacia,” ‘ Ethel May.” 


Answers have also been received from—Ambrosia, Alice, Borderer, Ella, Fishy, 
Irish Exile, Juno, Kangaroo, Kate, K., Ladybird, Manhattan, Mary, Spider, 
Tarradiddle, Twinkling, Starlight, Zerilla, Zigzag. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. —CACKLE—We should have replied to your letter, 
had we received it early enone for the answer to be of use to you. You will see the 
explanation in the answer to the Acrostic printed above. BROWN WREN AND JOHN 
STREAKS—We ¢ very much that your papers have been destroyed. Had your 
request been sent a few days earlier it would have been in time. 


Answers to Puzzles in No. 128 received.too late from Lara, Conyn,and Bettina. 


Odds and Ends. 


DANIEL WILSON, Bishop of Calcutta, was a most eccentrio old man. 
As usual, ‘nt family prayers, which he invariably conducted himself, he 
rayed by name for the people staying with him. There was a gentleman 
f m Madras for whony he prayed, and then he said, ‘‘ Let us pray for. :his 
ildren.” A thought struck him; he paused, and said 
o, my lord, He is 


, 


ear wife and dear chil 
to his chaplain, ae React che is hea married man?” ‘ 


not married.” ‘ well, never mind,” he remarked, ‘‘he may marry, 
arid the children may come.” another occasion it is related that he 
was preaching against the sin of avarice, when he delivered himself of the 


following remarks : ‘*‘ My brethren, there are.several forms of avarice ; one 
form has recently heen brought home to me miost unpleasantly. You all 
know my archdeacon there, a most excellent man. Well, last week he sold 
me a, horse for five hundred rupees; if is’ not worth ten. This, my 
brethren, I consider a most unpleasant form of avarice.” 

A TEAOBER finding it difficult to obtain the prompt attendance of the 
boys in: her class resolved to adopt a plan which sho felt sure would be 
successful. She said. to. the boya: ‘ Now, I will give a bright penny to 
each one who will be in his place every Sunday.” The plan seemed to 
work well until ons Sunday not a boy od ants in his place. The teacher 

a8 surprised and somewhat ieee that her plan had not succeeded. 
But the next day, while walking down the street and thinking what to do next, 
she mét one of the boys and said to him: “ Well, Johnnie, where were you 
yesterday?” “At homme, nium.” “ But why did: yon and the other boys 
not come.to Sunday-echool and get your pennies?” “ Oh, teacher, ‘cause 
we've struck ; we won't come for Jess than twopence now.” We were not 
informed as to how long. the strikers held out, or whether the advance was 
granteh 2 2 a ae ee ee 
; Dx. Youne was valine in his garden at Welw3n-in company with two 
ladies (one of whom he. afterwards married), when the servant came to 
acquaint him that a gentleman wished to speak with him. As he refused 
to go, one lady took Sim by the right arm, the other by the left, and led 
him to the gate ; when, finding resistance in vain, he bowed, laid his 
hand upon his heart, and spoke the following lines : i 
-3 *¢ Thus Adam look’d when from the garden driven, 

And thus disputed orders sent from heaven. 

Like him I go, but yet to go am loth ; 

Like him I go, for angels drove us both. 

Hard was his fate, but mine is more unkind ; 

His Eve went with him, but mine stays behind.” 

At a period when hotels were fewer and less attractive in Peterhead 
than they are now, a native of the sunny south made a sojourn at the best 
one of the time. Before leaving he called for his bill—a request that 
somewhat pusaiee the worthy landlord, who was not in the habit of giving 
written bills, nor by any means an adept of caligraphy. The traveller, 
however, was to be puzzled in return, for on glancing at the contents of the 
bill when praduced, he was fairly put to a stand by the following entry: 
‘“*Threepence for fash.” “Fash!” exclaimed the indignant cockney 
‘‘what is that? I never got any fash.” ‘'Ou no, man,” said the landlor 
coolly, ‘‘ but ye gi’ed some.” — 

THE depressing intelligence comes from Washington that five yea 

must elapse before the scientists have finished their calculations upon the 
transit of Venus. The announcement, no doubt, will cause considerable. 
gloom, and, the wheels of progress may be retarded by the delay, but as 
ong as we can read in our scientific journals that, if a man an arm 
long enough to touch the sun with his forefinger, the burning sensation 
would not reach his body during his lifetime, we shall try to worry along a 
few years without the transit calculations. 6 =~ =~ ~~ 

Horaog WALPOLE gives an instance of ready ‘wit in a Paris fishwoman. 
The Dauphin having recovered from a serious illness, the ‘‘ dames de la 
Halle” waited on the King (Ronis XV.) to offer their congratulations. 
‘‘ What would have become of us had our dear Dauphin died?” said the 
spokeswoman ; ‘we should have lost our all.” ‘‘ Yes,” put in a second 
fishwoman, ‘who observed the king’s brow darken at this somewhat 
equivocal compliment to himself, ‘‘we should, indeed, have lost our all, for 
our good king would never have survived his son’s death.” 

A ScorrtisH minister was one day engaged in visiting some members of 
his congregation, and he came to tho door of a house where his gentle 
tapping could not be heard for the noise of contention within. After 
waiting a little he opened the door and entered, saying, ‘“‘ I should be much 
obliged if you would tel] me who is the head of this houre?” ‘‘ Weel, sir,” 
said the husband and father, “‘if ye sit down a wee we'll maybe be able to 
tell ye, for we're just trying to settle that point.” 

Dr. JOHNSON was very outspoken in his opinion regarding stupid people. 
Inveighing against a worthy but extremely foolish female acquaintance, a 
lady present reminded him that she was a very good woman, adding, ‘‘ and 
I trust we shall meet her in Paradise.” ‘‘ Madam,” roared the exasperated 
doctor, ‘‘I never desire to meet fools anywhere.” 


A ¥EW days ago two 7peetons were heard disputing as to the meaning of 
the word “lampoon.” ‘The one accused the other of never having heard of 
the word before. *‘ What! Do you think I have never heard of larnpooning 
whales !” was the reply. ae oe on a 

- Some medical writers maintain that ‘it is conducive to health for a man 
to sleep with his head towards the north. Without enquiring closely, we 
may infer that it is but the natural result of the affinity that reaches from 
pol to pole. , 

“Tp is very sad,” said a Scotchman, “to think on the number of the 
world’s greatest men who have lately been called to their last account. 
And the fact is,” added he, with unction, ‘‘I don’t feel very well myself.” 

JAPAN is unnecessarily crue] to her police. 
compels editors to hold original manuscripts three weeks to permit their 
perusal by the police. 

THERE is no music in a hat-band, This is, perhaps, the secret of their 
universal popularity. .- fs : 


7 
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Hume relates an amusing anecdote of the Earl of Dorset, in the 
seventeenth ciipecas bo who was certainly an ingenious quietist. Some 
young gentlemen, known to the earl, had foolishly drunk ‘‘ Confusion 
to the Archbishop,” Laud being thon at the height of his unpopularity. 
Information buing Idid before the Star Chamber, it might have gone hardly 
with the rash yeuths, but for the ingenuity of the Earl of Dorset, to whom 
they appealed for protection. Learning that the only witness them 
was one of the drawers at the tavern,’ Tush,” he cried, ‘‘ the drawer was 
mistaken ;. you drank confusion to the archbishop’s enemies, and the fellow 
was gone before you pronounced the last word.” It is neediess to say that 
the young men. adopted this kindly suggestion as their lino of déferice, and 
saved themselves from fine or imprisonment. a 

Onor Tom Sheridan asked his father for a supply.of cash. ‘Money I 
have none,” was the reply. “But money I must have,” said the other. 
“Tf that be so,”' said the affectionate parent, ‘you will find a case of 
loaded pistols upstairs and a horse ready saddled in the stable—the night ia 
dark, and you are within half & mile of Hounslow Heath.” “I understand 
what you mean,” said Tom, “but I tried that last night. I unluckil 
pie dt Peake, your treasurer, who told me that you had been beforehan 
with him, and had robbed him of every sixpence.in the world.” . -, — 

When Sir Joseph Napier was made Lord Chancellor. in 1858, it 
was found that he was physically disqualified for the duties.. To mend 
the ineonvenhience of his extreme deafness, however, he mastered, in 
advance of each case, all the documents oonnected.with. it; and the subse- 

uent performance in‘court partook very much of thea character of a dumb 
show, 60 pe as the observation of Sir Joseph went, Years after he was 
appointed Judge of Appeal. “What!” exclaimed Mr. Justice oor 
‘‘a@ man .who cannot. hear the sound of his own bell, to make him the 
Judge of A peal.” wecet 2o a ee -- 

In Germany smoking is forbidden in certain aristocratio. parks: An 
Englishman was hes: Ses one of these places puffing a cigar, and acoom- 
panied by his servant. Suddenly a policeman Falted him, and demanded 
the fine of ten marks for smoking.:: ‘‘ Here is a twenty mark bill,” 
replied John Bull. ‘‘ But I can’t give the change,” replied the policeman. 
‘* Here is a cigar, John,” said the Englishman to his servant, “you smoke 
off the other ten marks.” a eg Le a 


A LATE judge was a noted .. Ayoung lawyer was onde making his 
first effort before him, and had thrown himself ‘on the wings of his imagi- 
nation far into the upper regions, and was seemingly preparing for a higher 
ascent, when the judge exclaimed: ‘‘ Hold .on, on, my dear sir ! 
Dont eo any higher, for you are already ‘out of the jurisdiction of the 
court. 


A crty clerk has just proved that Paris green om certain kinds of pie is 
entirely harmless. It‘is the pie which is generally fatal. 
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Our Lucey. 


(A compLete story.) 


; : CHAPTER I. Sate 2 

THE prettiest girl im the regiment—that’s what she was, bless her:! 
and as good as pretty, though I say it who ought to hold my ton 
perhaps, seeing that Luey is my own daughter—the only child left 
to me and the missus, out of four. Yes,they’re all of em gone except 
Lucy ; but she’s left to us still, and has little ones of her own now. 

Of the other three, all boys, one died of croup before he was 
twelve months old ; another was taken from us by cholera, oc 
little chap! but the third lived to be’ near seventeen—a fine, likely 
lad, who might have been alive stall—poor Bob !—but: for. his: own 
rashness. ey 

No, I won't call it that neither, for it sounds like. blaming him, 
and I don’t mean to do that.. He:was always a venturésomb little 
fellow ;: though as good as gold, in spite of being breught up in a 
rough ‘school; and fond of all sorts of games and sports from the 
time he was first able to run‘ about—cricket, football, running, and 
jumping, anything, in ‘fact, in which. he could: use ‘his limbs. ‘But 
what he took most delight in was the water. He was a i pa 
swimmer, and never seemed to get tired. One'day, poor lad, he 
miscalculated his strength. He was.in:the band of ours, and went 
out one morning with a party of his comrades for a swim in the 
Goomtee. We were stationed at Lucknowthen. The Goomtee is not a 
particularly wide river just there in ordinaty times; but'it is deep; 
and the current swift and strong always, and after the monsoons, as 
it happened to be just then, the river swells to double its usual width; 
and runs like a milbrace.. ~ , i Cane 

Not far from the cantonments there is an obi palace called 
Bibiapore, where the King of Oude formerly kept his womenkind, 
and in the garden that surrounds it—the: Secundra Bagh—is a ghai, 
or landing-plaece for the boats that used to come up from the Chutter 
Munzil. Sing dug out of the bank, ‘it made a capital bathing-place 
out of the current, and most of the lads contented themselves with a 
dip there. -But Bob and another, as venturesome as himself, swam 
across and made their way along the: opposite bank to a bridge of 
boats nearly a mile up the river—-towards the ag Gia is, and then 
they plunged in and raced down to where they left their com- 
rades. My-boy was the conqueror, but not: by a great distance, for 
they were pretty nearly matched. His opponent was rather put out 
at bein: and said it was only becguse my poor iad knew the 
river better than he, and had chosen the side where the current was 
swiftest, and challenged him to race part of the way back against 


Well, Bob accepted the challenge, though some of the more 
cautious among the party tried to dissuade them both from attempting 
such a severe trial of their:strength, but neither would listen: They 
were good friends.enough in all:other ways, but there was a little 
rivalry and jealousy between them on this one point, and once more 


] 


they plunged into the watertodecide it... é. 

Poor: lads || Neither one nor the other came to the shore again 
alive. ‘The stream was.so swift and powerful, that, strong ge they 
were, it was as much as they could do to make the least way against 
it. Still they kept on, till a shout from the watchers at the ghat told 
Bob that shaper | was wrong. So there: was; for the other lad 
was sinking.. My boy made for him—bless his brave, good heart !— 
though it was right into the midet of a swirling, twisting eddy on the 
far cide of the river, where it. was deepest and swiftest. Those who 
were looking on could give no help, and under their eyes the two 
lads, exhausted as they already were, were swept struggling away, 
never to be seen alive again. . 

Ah well !:it’s many a long year ago now since that blow fell on 
us. We've got over it, of course; but it was heavy enough then— 
worse, p'raps, on the missus than me. We'd one thing to be proud 
and thankful for; though. ‘Our lad had never in his short life given 
us a moment's trouble irom any ill-doing, and he died bravely trying 
to save another fioni death. Another thing gave us some little com- 
fort. We were afraid ‘that we should over see him ‘again, for it’s a 
lonely country the river rims through for many miles'after getting 
past Lucknow; and infested with reptiles ‘in the water, to say nothing 
of tigers ore about the banks, aiid: carrion-birds by the 
hundred. [I had: been ‘all through ‘the’ Mutiny, and many a time 
seen such horrible sights that the mere remembrance of them made 
me shudder to think of poor Bohb’s remains mesting such ‘a fate. ~ - 


But, thank Heaven, that was ‘spared us! The news ‘of the sad 
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_| accident was no sooner brought up to cantonments than the adjutant 
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at once told off a search-party, and-ia less than a couple of hours 
afterwards my poor lad and his unfortunate companion were found, 
washed ashore and undisfigured, not more than half-a-dozen . miles 
down the river; and though, asa general rule, only men belonging 
to the same troop follow a private soldier's funeral, the whole 
regiment was turned-out by the Colonel’s orders in honour of my Bob 
when he was carried to his last home. . = 


Bat it was not of him, after all, that I began to tell my ret bs 


.]of my girl Lucy, only when I mentioned his name I couldn’t help 
reoalling the manner in which he was lost to us, and so left her alone 
for our comfort. 


_ And a comfort she was, to be sure, in every way, being then the 
only one léft us. We didn’t spoil her, though, on that account ; but, 
indeed, I don’t think if we’d tried to do so ever so hard it would have 
been any tse, for she was the best child ever lived—clever, too; and 
for good looks—— ! . 7 
ell, for my part, it often puzzled me how she could have come 
by them. For good look they were, mind you, not mere prettincss ; 
dnd there’s a deal of difference between the two. Why, she might 
have been a lady born, might Lucy, instead of the daughter of a 
rough sergeant of dragoons and his wife, who had worked too hard 
all her life to have soft, small, and well-shaped hands and feet 
and delicate features, like our girl, to say nothing of a figureand way 
of holding herself as she walked that.a born princess mightn’t ‘have 
for me to bq sounding. her 


ag ane of. : . ' 
er. it isn’t quite the ory 

bat I gaid at the beginning, and every- 

one gave in, that there wasn’t another girl in the regiment as could 


praises, but facts is facts, and, as 
hold a candle to our Lucy. And proud:.enaugh we were of her—her 
mother and me—I need scarcely say. aus 
For all that, there came a timd when we both of us felt rather 
uncomfortable about this very thing, though, areas Pa wished she 
wasn’t quite so different from ‘the rest, It wasn’t only that her face 
was pretty, you seo, but her manner was so good, and, as | men- 
tioned just now, she had suehk a way of ae ee that no one 
could help noticing her. pap eis drilling her helped to that a 
little. I didn’t, -see: why a me stoop and not know how to 
carry her head any: more t a boy, and knowing how many of 
them I’d changed in my time from lubbezly: slow louts into 
smart-looking soldiers, I took her in hand the pame way while she 
was young. I'd. noticed, too, how ndarly all the native women I 
saw fhad a stately way of holding their heads, from balancing 
pitchers upon them, and I taught her the seme way,and she took to it 
quite natural. 


Then. she was clever, too, and taught herself by books a ee 
deal more than was to be. learnt in regimental school, so that, 
what with one area Por another, as she grew up she came to look 
and. behave like a little lady more and moré:evary day, till, the 
truth is, t began to get uneasy—and so did the miasiis, too, for that 
matter—and afraid Lucy might grow discontented, and perhaps look 
down upon us for not being as well-educated aa herself. :: 
But not a bit of it... I say again, she was as-godd: as.good could 
be, a more loving nor obedient daughter never lived ; and aa to another 
fear that we sometimes had, lést her good shige prove 4 snare 
to. her, why she hever.seemed even to knaw that she'was beautiful, 
much less to give herself.airs about itor seek for admitation. 
_ But, if she wasn’t:aware of it, others soon found it.out for them 
selves, and as. Lucy faa out of girlhood and caine: bo look mare the 
woman every day, there was more than one tried to make up to her, 
amongst. others a. young subaltern of my treop, ‘not long out from 
England, whe was constantly making some excuse or. other for 
dropping.in at’my bungalow at odd times. | : 

t wasn’t all.at once that I took any particular notice of this—I 
was t-major of the troop then, and the captain being away on 
leave up the hills, Mr. Conyers was left in charge.during his absence. 
Of. course all the real work was in my hands—keeping the books, 
issuing pay, looking after the discipline of the men, and so on, but 


Mr. Conyers, as.a- commissioned officer, was in command, and 
nominally responsible, so that it was quite natural that he should 


often have oceasion to consult me, who knew more ‘about the duties 
than he could: possibly do, and if he was good-natured and easy- 
going enough to come. to my quarters instead of making me attend 
Rim at his, it wag not. altogether so uncommon a thing as to seem 
Le Se for a while I suspected nothing, and I don’t believe anybody 
else in my place would either. . Mr. Coryers was a fine, manly young 
fellow, but very little more than a lad after all, and meant no harm, 
T’m'sute, But cantonment life in India is very dreary, ospecially 
during the hot months, when all who can possibly get leave are off 
to Simla, Kussowli, or some of those places in the-hills, and only 
enough officers remain on the plains to do duty, and so, finding 
time hang very heavy on his hands, Mr. Conyers took {t-into his 
head to-fall head over ears in lova withour,Lucy. EN 
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i eyes were opened at last, and as soon as they were I knew it 
would never do, of course. Mr. Conyers was not only my superior 
officer, he was rich and of good family, while I came of people only 
just a bit above the labouring class, and my wife’s relations were 
nothing but small tradespeople. So when I first began to suspect 
the real reason of his takin so much interest in troop affairs, and 
being so anxious to see that all went straight that he was continually 
finding his way to my bungalow on some pretext, sometimes as often 
as two or three times a day, I watched a little more closely, and soon 
felt satisfied that my suspicions were correct. 

I didn’t have any trouble in this, For one reason, because Mr. 
Conyers was really too honest and frank to hide his motives as well 
as some men might have done, and it wasn’t long before I saw as 
plain as could be that if I chose to take advantage of his folly I 
might have a gentleman for my son-in-law. There was no mistake 
about it, he meant honest. If he hadn’t—if I’d thought he was 
ee my little girl’s ruin, it would have been worse for him, that’s 


But I’d no call to be afraid of that, as I soon found out. 

I don’t take long making up my mind about a thing when I 
once set about it. Straight ways and always above-board has been 
my motto through life, and I’ve mostly found ’em act best in the 
long run. It’s much better to speak one’s mind openly than go 
at it in a roundabout fashion, I say; so when I saw which way the 
wind was blowing, I made up my mind to put the stopper on at once 
before matters went too far, and tackled Mr. Conyers one evening 
after the men had left the horse-lines, and he and. I were walking 
together across the parade-ground. 7 

I didn’t quite know how to open the ball when it came to the 
push after all, and felt a bit awkward, but he gave me agood chance, 
and I took it up sharp. 7 

“‘There’s the muster-roll to look over for to-morrow’s parade, 
sergeant-major,” says he, off-handed like. ‘I'd better step over with 
you to your quarters now and see that’s it’s all in order.” 

“ Very well, sir,” says I, for the excuse was a fair one this time, 
but as soon as we got inside, I saw, by the way his eyes wandered 
round the room, what he was looking for. Lucy was not there, how- 
ever, as she usually was. I had taken care of that, and I up and 
told him plump that it would be the same every time he came. 

‘“‘ What do you mean, Miles?” says he, stammering a little, and 
his face flushed up just like a girl’s, and that’s no bad sign, I take it, 
ne . man’s not a scoundrel at heart. “You surely don’t think 
that I——”__.. . 

I stopped him there, and told him quite plain just what I did 
think, and asked him, as a gentleman, to leave off paying attentions 
that.could not be meant serious. At that he blaze up, and declared 
I insulted and wronged him. It was A true, he said, he did love 
Lucy, and wasn’t ashamed to own it. He cared nothing for difference 
of rank, or what the world might say, and, in short, ended by 
declaring that his firm intention was to make my daughter his wife 
if she would accept him. | | 

Well, it was a temptation, and I shouldn’t be telling the truth if 
I denied it. I hadn’t quite lost my. senses, however, if he had, and 
I told him that though I was proud enough of the honour he did 
Lucy by such a proposal, more particular as it proved him to be the 
geutleman I always took him for, that it wasn’t to be thought of for 
a moment. His friends would never consent to it, I knew; and 
though he was so madly in love then, and so bent upon having his own 
way, that it would have been easy enough if I had been so minded to 
make sure of him by letting them get married on the sly, I couldn’t 
bring myself to be a party to any such underhand doings. I told 
him this, too, and though he begged and prayed that he might be 
allowed to see Lucy herself, and plead his own cause with her, 1 held 
firm, and I thought then--I am quite sure now—I was right. 


I dare say that plenty of men would have acted different, and. 


small blame to ’em, p’raps ; for it’s not every day such a chance turns 
up to have one’s daughter made a lady of. I don’t deny that I was 
sore tempted, but I had sense enough to know that though money 
and position are very good things to have in this world, they are not 
all that are wanted for nepp ines: and that the chances were a good 
many to one that if Mr. Conyers had his way he’d very soon repent 
when he found his wife looked down upon by the people he belonged 
to, or, even supposing his love was a true one instead of the mere 
boyish fancy for a pretty face I took it to be, and that in time his 
wife’s origin was forgotten and she was received in society, it could 
only be at the cost of giving up us, her parents, and becoming as 
much a stranger as though she had never belonged to us. 

Still, I think ’d have risked even that to see our Lucy rich and 
respected if I’d thought it would give her happiness ; and I told the 
missus what had happened, and asked her to try and find out whether 
our girl had any liking for Mr. Conyers. Indeed, we both of us 
sounded her on the subject, very carefully though, so as not to let 
her suspect what we were at, much less that matters had gone so far 
that he had actually asked for her hand, and the upshot of it was 


that I felt quite satisfied she not only didn’t care a dump for him, 
but hadn’t Me least idea of the fancy he had got into his head. 

And I wasn’t sorry, for Lucy was only sixteen, after all, and 
much too young to my fancy to be troubling her head about love and 
marriage ; and so I told my gentleman next day that it couldn't 

ibly be, and appealed to him again as a gentleman and a man of 

onour not to persist. ang 

But I might just as well have talked to the wind. He insisted 
upon seeing Lucy; declared that nothing but her own word should 
induce him to give her up; and went on like a regular madman. [ 
was at my wit’s end what to do, for I couldn’t shut the girl up, and 
sooner or later the young idiot—that’s just what he was then, no 
better—would get to peek to her, and what good could that do 
except to upset “hes and make her uncomfortable ? If we'd been at 
home, I might have sent her away for a time to some of my friends 
or her mother’s, but out there it was impossible. I'd got a tidy little 
sum pu by in the regimental savings bank, certainly, but not 
he Be spend on such an expensive business as sending her to 
here was only way I could see out of the mess, and I took it. 
I went to the Colonel and told him all about the affair from beginning 
to end. 

“You're quite right, sergeant-major,” he said, when I'd finished. 
“Tf Mr. Conyers were an older man I should say let him please 
himself, but, as it is, such a match would most likely ruin all his 
prospects in life. However, make yourself easy, Pll take care you 
shall have no more trouble in the matter.” 

And Colonel Sartoris was as good as his word, for in less than a 
fortnight an order came down from the Commander-in-Chief’s office at 
Simla detailing Sub-Lieutenant the Honourable Percy F. Conyers to 
proceed to Deolalee in charge of invalids and time-expired men who 
were going home that season, and the Colonel told me on the quiet, 
that private instructions from head-quarters had been forwarded to 
the invalid depét that Mr. Conyers was to be told off for duty there 
during the season, so that there would be no chance of his returning 
to Lucknow for at least six months. , ~ . 

“ And in that time,” says the Colonel to me, “the young idiot 
will have éome to his senses, most likely. Why, he'll be a peer one 
of these days, and though Pies daughter is pretty and enough 
for any man, it would be folly to suppose that anything but misery 
could come of raising her so far above her station. However, [ 
needn’t point that out to you, Miles,” he went on, quite friendly 
like, “ your conduct in the matter has been that of an honourable 
man ”—that’s just his own words, though, for my part, I don’t mind 
confessing that I’d thought more about Lucy’s happiness than what 
people might think of me—“‘and depend upon. it yon will not 
regret it.” 4 

Well, the upshot was that Mr. Conyers went away-—not without 
making several attempts to see Lucy, but I managed to keep so close 
a watch over her, without her once suspecting it, that they never 
met, and she didn’t know till long afterwards how near a chance 
she'd had of being “my lady ” if she’d liked. One thing I’m quite 
sure of, though. If that had come to pass, she wouldn't have been as 
happy as she is now, bless her heart. : 

Bat [ shall come to that by-and-by. As I said, Mr. Conyers was 
gone at last, and I was more easy in my mind. Still, what had 

served to show that our little girl was no longer to be looked 
on as a child, that men would be seeking her, and I must make up 
my mind to losing her some day, and that soon, for in India it is a 
rare thing for any girl of marriageable age to have to wait long for 
an offer, and one wasn’t a great while coming, that seemed to me 
suitable in every way. . 

Our trumpet-major, Stephen Redfern, was the man, and as far as 
I was concerned, there was no need for him to ask twice. He was 
a fine handsome fellow of about seven-and-twenty, a first-rate 
nttsician—indeed, he acted as bandmaster, and had been recoim- 
mended. for the post as soon as it was vacant—a well-educated man, 
and withthe best of characters. Perhaps, however, I shouldn’t 
have been inguch a hurry to give my consent, only that [ thought 
it would be muzh better that when Mr. Conyers came back he should 
find Lucy married.\ Anyhow, I told Redfern he had my best wishes, 
gave him every opportynity of settling it with Lucy, and all seemed 
to go just as we wished. 

Certainly Lucy hung back a little at first. The fact is, she had 
known Steve ever since she Was a toddling wee thing of five or six 
years old, and he, a trumpeter then, abeut ten years her senior, used 
to take her backwards and forw to school. Then as she grew 
Up, he was a constant visitor at my\quarters, and little by little, he 
told me, love for her had crept intg his heart. He was a good- 
looking fellow in his way, that many a\girl would have jumped at, 
but he kept aloof from all but Lucy, titgugh she, somehow, didn’t 
seem to care for his attentions. This I 


t down to shyness, how- 
ever, and both her mother and myself const@ntly sung his praises to 
her, till in the end she consented to become or 


life for as much as a 


‘subject that was uppermost in their minds. 


‘deal more work, of course, but I didn’t mind that, 
-on Steve was appointed bandmaster, so we both got a bit of a rise 
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They had known each other so long, that there was no need for 
any delay when the matter was once settled, and the wedding was 
fixed for Christmas, we then being in October. But when the time 
came it had to be put off after all, for our poor little girl was 
ry ill with a low fever, and the doctor looked very grave over 

e 


r. 

It was nothing actually serious in itself, he said, for her consti- 
tution was sound, but he was afraid that another hot season might 
be dangerous, and advised, if it was at all possible, that she 
should be sent home by the long sea route for change of air. 

As I have said, I had a little money put by, and I needn’t say 
that I'd have spent every rupee of it to save our girl’s life, and 
restore her to health, but there was no occasion to touch it, after all, 
for our major’s wife, a delicate young lady, was going home for the 
same reason, so she offered to take Lucy with her as her maid, and to 
bring her out again the next year when she rejoined her husband. 

Of eourse such a chance as that was too good to be thrown away, 
and though it was hard enough for us to part with her, it would 
have been harder still to lose her altogether, as the doctor said would 
most likely be the case if she stayed in India. _—_. 

So we had to let her go, and Steve Redfern was obliged to wait 
another year for his wife. 


_ CHAPTER II. 


InstTEAD of twelve months, however, it was two years before our 
Lucy came back to ue, and long and lonely enough the time seemed, 
I need hardly say, seeing we'd never lost sight of her before in her 
y. Poor Stephen, too, went about looking 
quite dismal, and seemed to take no pleasure in anything but getting 
to our place of an evening and talking to the missus about the one 


And in mine, too, as far as that goes, but then, of course, I’d 
plenty to attend to, having been promoted to regimental sergeant- 
major soon after Lucy went away. I didn’t want to take the step at 
first, seeing that I'd a half suspicion as it was offered me as a sort of 


reward like, for what I'd done by Mr. Conyers and Lucy, but the 
Colonel assured me that he’d had me in his eye for the berth as soon 


as it was vacant all along, and as I knew that the only man senior to 
me really wasn’t equal to it, being no drill, and worn out with lon 
service, too, I made no more bones of the matter. It gave meag 

and a little later 


in the world. . oo 

Meanwhile it. was a long time before we heard any word from 
Lucy, or any news of the ship she went home in, being a sailing 
vessel that touched at no port; but as soon as she reached land, as 


.she did quite safe, she wrote regular every mail (it was only once a 


fortnight then), 
satan and he 


[eit to us, but sometimes specially to Steve 
ways brought her letters for me and the missus to 


And there was no reason why he shouldn't _ Affectionate enough 


; they were, no doubt, but I sometimes fancied that if I'd been a youn 


man and my promised wife was divided from me by thousands o 


: miles, Ishould have liked something from her a little less matter-of- 


. and, in return, never a, mail left for England but carried wi 


= 


. fact in style than the way.our Lucy wrote to Stephen Redfern. 


However, they acemed to satisfy him, which was the chief point, 
it a 

long letter from him to. her. . i 
30 the time passed on, but at the end of the first year, when we 
were expecting soon to. from Lucy that she had started on her 


- return voyage, there came instead a letter from Mrs. Villiers to her 
pr Wie ing him that her doctor had advised another year’s stay 
-athome. . 


' a relapse. 


. 


' fully as ever ; but after a time both 


" were bo 


- g0q 
the world, and had many 


- was travelling on the 


There was a message for me, too, to say that the same gentleman 
had seen our Lucy, and recommended a similar course in her case, 
as, though she was in perfect. health then, her recovery was too 
recent to make it quite safe to expose herself so soon to the danger of 


There was no help for it, therefore, and it was settled she should 
remain the other year, ae of. which time—while the major’s wife 
ontinent—she was to spend with my only 
living relation, a sister who was comfortably married in Yorkshire, 
i e Farm Lucy accordingly went in due course. 
From ahe still wrote very regularly, and at first as cheer- 
er mother and I began to 
a change, aad her letters to Stephen grew less frequent. Her 
was quite restored, she told us, and her aunt and unele 
very kind to her. She had made a number of nice 
quaintances, too, for ag Seatagcpced was pretty well-to-do in 
iends, aad she felt oat sorry to have 
to leave a place where she had learned to be so happy, but that it 
would be to come back to her dear parents, 
To Stephen she wrote less often, certainly, but her manner was 


altered. I thought then—and so did he, poor fellow !—that it was 
absence had wrought the change. There’s an old song tells us that 
it “ makes the heart grow fonder,” and that’s what we both thought 
had come to pass, for when she did write to him now it was as though 
there was no other thing she longed for more than to be back with 
him, and she made so many allusions to the subject that it was no 
wonder we were deceived. 

For deceiving ourselves we were, all of us, or, I should say, being 
deceived by her. Not wilfully, though. Our Lucy was too honest- 
hearted a girl for that ; but there’s the truth, and it’s got to be told. 

She came back to us at last, just after the second Christmas she’d 
been away. Pretty and engaging she'd always been, but now slie 
was beautiful—there’s no other word for it. I went down to the 
station to meet her—a new linc had just been opened up to us from 
Cawnpore—and I could hardly believe my eyes when she got out of 
the train and came towards me. ; 

“Can this be our Lucy ?” I says, taken quite aback, for she looked 
a lady, though her dress was tape and quiet enough, she never being 
a girl to trick herself out in finery above her station. “Can this be 
our Lucy ?” 

“Yes, father,” she cried, sobbing alittle as she flung heg arms 
round my neck and gave me a hug ; “come back to you again, your 
own Lucy.” 

And with that she burst out crying as though her heart was like 
to break. But between us, me and her mother managed to quiet her 
after a bit,and while the natives I had brought down with me were 
collecting her trunks, I went a few steps away and returned with 
Stephen, who had been waiting impatiently enough in the, back- 
ground till our first greetings were over, and thinking, I dare say, 
poor fellow ! that his claim to welcome her was even greater than 
ours. 7 : 

“ Here’s someone else to say how d’ye do to, my dear,” I says, 
and she looked without seeming to know him at first, for he wore a 
suit of coloured clothes—civilian’s dress, I should say; but that’s 
what we soldiers always call anything but regimentals-—and Stephen 
seemed rather hurt, for he’d have known her anywhere, changed as 
she was, and in any dress, he said afterwards; and then she turned 
first pee and then red as she went up to him and put both her little 
hands into his. 

“ Stephen,” she said, trying to smile, “I have come back to you, 
you see, | | 

‘“‘ Never to be parted again, darling,” he answered, kissing her in 
front of everybody, and there was a good crowd at the station too, 
for we had got a draft out from the depét by the same ship that Lucy 


came in. 

She blushed prettily, but allowed him to kiss her, though she 
drew away from him almost directly, and I noticed a sort of half- 
frightened, appealing expression in her eyes as she looked awa 
behind me. There was something so odd in the glance that 
turned my head sharp round, but could see nothing to account for 
it, except that there was a group of young fellows close by, and per- 
rie she hadn’t liked to be kissed with them looking on, particu- 
larly as one of ’em, a smart, soldierly young chap, with as handsome 
a face as ever I saw, had got his eyes fixed straight on hers. aren 
enough, too, I fancied at the time, though I understood what it all 
meant afterwards, he was nearly as white as she turned then, but 
just at that moment the officer in charge of the draft gave the word 
for his men to fall in to march them up to cantonments, and there 
was & pone bustle and confusion fora few moments, in the midst of 
which I lost sight of the man whose singular behaviour had attracted 


my notice, and the incident from my mind. 
I needn’t say how aro gene the missus was to have Lucy 
with us once again, nor how we made much of her, and pel’ her 
to our hearts’ content, particularly as we knew we should soon be 
called upon to give her up altogether, for there was no further 
reason for delaying her marriage now, and it was settled to take 
place in the beginning of February. I may as well mention here 
that Mr. Conyers was back with us, but all uneasiness on his account 
was at an end, for he was engaged to be married toa young lady 
whose acquaintance he had made e Nynee Tal the year before. 
However, that has nothing to do with my story except to show that 
I was quite right in the beginning in not trusting to his constancy. 

Well, as 1 was saying, the wedding-day was fixed, and even 
earlier than we intended, by Lucy’s own desire. She was as good 
and ag affectionate as ever, but there was something about her 
manner that made me, and her mother too, feel uneasy. Four one 
thing her spirits were so variable, At one moment she would seem 
all lightheartedness and full of fun, even feverishly gay, especially 
when Stephen was by, and then, all of a sudden, without any con- 
ceivable reason, just the opposite, regularly down in the dumps, and 
with not a word to throw at a dog, as the saying ia. 

We couldn’t make it out, and there was no use questioning her. 
She was quite happy and contented—quite, she declared, or would 
be, at any rate, when all the,,excitement was) over and she had 
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settled down into her new life; and for a little while I was satisfied 
with her assurances and persuaded myself that it was nothing more 
than fancy that she was changed. | St 

But I was soon to know better than that. -- 5 a 

One night—it ony wanted a little over a week. then ‘to the day 
that was to see her Stephen Redfern’s wife—I wert home rather 
late from the mess, 
& compound, or garden, that 
clump of fine mango-trees behind, and all round I had planted 
shrubs and flower-beds. The doors of the buagaléw were-all open, 
for the night was warm, and even in winter bolts ‘and bays are things 
unknown, and under the verandah sat my missus, stitching at 
some finery for the approaching wedding—her - fingers: wete. never 
idle ; she was always doing something, I’ was going towards her, 
when EF fancied I saw something white gliding among the shrubs. . 

Now it chanced that, after a great deal of trouble, I -had.managed to 
rear some English roses of a fine variety just about that spot, and I 
was afraid that somebody might have. taken a fancy.to them, so I 
slipped ane round another way, ‘and reaehéd::a part of the 
compound in deep shadow, from where I could see whether -my 
treasures were'In danger, == | : ie ee 

They were quite safe. But what I did see gave me more concern 
than if every flower and shrub I had planted there and was so proud 
of had been uprooted and carried away. 

My daughter—my little Lucy—was standing there, sobbing fit 
to break her heart, her head on the shoulder of a nian whose- arm 
‘was round her waist. My first impulse was to buret out upon ’em at 
once, but I' held back, for I could see who he was—the same yonn 
fellow I had noticed at‘ the station: a private in O troop, nam 
Leonard Armstrong. °° ee ee ce 

I can’t call to mind now all the words that paased between 
them, ‘nor does it mattér; I heard quite sufficient to tell me that 
they had known each other for some time, that he was urging her to 
brave my anger and be tfue to him, bat that she refused. — 

“T cannot, Leonard,” I heard the poor gifl cry; “I canitot!. ‘I 
told you before that though I loved you, I would -never- break. my 
promise to the man'I gave it to. : Ah, why did: you come -here? 
; y did you follow me to tempt me so? iIt-was cruel of you— 
cruel ! 

_ And then she besought him to go, to-‘leave her and 

but all the time she clung to him, poor child ! in a way that showed 
‘me she could no more bear the thought of parting than himself, and 
I thought it was time to interfere. — ca © oe oo 

I needn’t- describe ‘their surprise. when I. stepped out into the 
moonlight, and I can’t exactly remember now what I said, I was 
in such a state of. misery; but Armstrong went away, and I took 
our Eney in to her mother, and between the pair of us we soon got at 
the trut ~ 3 : a ee dese. <a Eo ~ : 

‘And bad enough it was. | Sr re oe 2 

- Lucy had met Leonard Armstrong. at -Riggdale Farm; next to 

which lay his father’s, and before long the two young Ay gave all 
their hearts to each ‘other. There’s the whole seat? n little. Our 
Lucy, however, when-she discovered his meaning, told him honestly 
that she was already engaged, and though he would-not take no for 
an answer, she had hoped that, when she ‘left Englard, as she 
was soon to do, he would learn to: forget: her. ‘Poor lass! she 
was sore tempted, she told us, for:she loved Leonard dearly, but 
she thought ‘of us, of Stephen’s goodness, and resolved to do her 


4 


dutv. : : ‘ ou 
Yt was this struggle in her mind that had brought about the 
change in her letters. Up tit] then she‘had thought that she:loved 
post 8 hen, but the knowledge came to her too late that: it was not 
so. Still, he had her promise, and she would keep it faithfully, as 
he deserved. So she returred-to India, only to find in-one of the 
‘draft that came out in the same ship the man she loved, and who 
loved her so much that he had left home and friends and enlisted 
for the purpose of being near her. ae Pa eee 
- I tried to be angry, bat I couldn’t. What father could in such. 
I had. As far as one 


‘case if he cared anything for his child ? 

It was a es hard a nut ‘to erack as:ever 
thing went there was not mutch to choose between the two men. 
Indeed, Leonard: would have been the better ‘match, for he was his 
father’s only son, aid the old man farmed over four hundred acres 
of his own land. But that wasn’t thd point = = ©~ - . . 

Lucy had given her promise—shé would ‘have been Stephen 
Redfern’s wife long ago, indeed, but‘for the illness which sent her 
‘home—and she considered herself bound by it... es 

I didy’t know what to: say or do im the matter, that’s the trath, 
On the one side there was: m r comrade. to be considered... He 
had waited so long and so faithfully for Lucy, everything was ready 
for their wedding, and to tell him now, at the very last moment, 
that it must all be over between them ! 7 eo of 

How could I do such a thing ? a oa 

But on the other hand there was my child's happinesé 


i 


My bungalow stood by itself in the middle of, 
took rather a pride in; for there was a. 


forget her, 


considered, and that, ‘after all, was of more’ consequence to me than 
twenty Stephen Redferns, however sorry I might be for him. Still, 
it was a hard fix to be placed in, and I got no.sleep that night 
thinking of it, and what. I should do... — 
'_ And when morning came I was no nearer. seeing my way clear. 
There was a brigade field-day, and I was, of course, regimental 
marker, but I made so many mistakes in taking up. position that the 
adjutant rode up to meatilasti = = sw . 
“ Are you ill, sergeant-major?” he asked me, rather sharp, for I 
dare say he thought, maybe, I’d been drinking the night before, and 
not got over its effects. I told him no, but that I'd something 
to trouble me very much, and really didn’t feel fit for duty,.so he 
gave me leave to fallout, andirodehome. . | .-:.:.... . - 
. Lucy. was not out of her own.room. . She and her. mother had 
been up nearly all night, I found out. : Altogether, it was.a miserable 
time for all of us, and when after: breakfast I saw Stephen .comi 
across the parade-ground, and making straight for my buagalow, I’ 
willingly. have given a month’s pay to be out of the road. - oe 
. But that couldn’t be, I knew, and I waited till he came in, 
feeling that it was my many to let him know. the truth, but not 
knowing how in the world I was to set about it. — 
Poor fellow ! One look at his face told me that he knew already, 
It was so sad, so pale, that he hardly seemed to be the same man. 
There was no beating about the bush with either of us then. 
“T want to see Lucy,” he said—to see her once more before 
I give her her promise ‘back, and then say good-bye.” | 
Who told you?” I asked him. . “I.only found it ont 
last night.” . : - so re: er ee Lot , 
Then he explained ‘how he had followed me from the mess, and 
passing my bungalow on the way to his delay pad had aceidentally 
n an unseen witnessiof the scene I: have described. hee fg 
‘“‘T heard all that passed,” he said; “and there’s only one thing to 
be done now. : Let me see Luby, and speak to her myself. Don’t be 
afraid, old fellow, 1 sha’n’t repropch her. Poor.girl | she has suffered 
enough as itis” 26s h tere , 
- : Of course-I made Lucy come out to him, and there and then he 
rose up and spoke like:the good, true, honest :man that he was, and 
told her if she couldn't give -him her heart he wouldn't take her 
hand without. =: 6-0 etd Cate Bed 
“Tlove yow too well for that, my dear,” he said, and strong man 
as he was, I could ‘see he nearly broke .down as he apoke the 
‘words, ‘I shall never care..for anybody else, but I don’t blame 
you. It’ was all my own fault, mistaking a girl’s innovent liking for 
what I honestly believed it to be. I hope you'll be happy.” 
He didn’t get any farther, for Lucy.burst into a perfect passion 
of tears, reproaching herself and declaring she was ready and wi 
to: fulfil her promise, and for a moment: there was a look o 
hope on his face,.as though he. was tempted to take her at her 
‘word. | | hs a ae ee ee 
But it died away again, and he shook his-head with a sad smile. 
_ “No,” he said, “that would be bad for both of us. Worse for 
‘me even than the pain of giving.you up, my dear. . ’m. not. afraid 
but you'd do your duty, but that’s not all a man looks for when he 
marries a Woman, if he’s: worth being called a man. Can you give 
amé your love? - If wo two: kneal together in‘ the church, and take 
the vows there that can never‘be unsaid.as long as we live, the. vow 
of heart’s love till death ripest cab ean you keepit?”. |: 
Poor ae She could make nod answer to.that, only ta weep, 
and beg him to forgive her, and after a. few more.words hé went 
away, leaving her free. de BAG CEE Gh Mt PLE Sie | 
‘Ah t-a noble fellow hé was; no doubt:; but he told me afterwards 
that'it hadn’t been without a-hard fight: with bimmelf that he was 
able to .do what he: thought right. .. There .was. murder. in his 
mind, he said, when he saw the two together, and learned, all in a 
‘moment, that pantie ‘he'd sq long. been paces Sg to, 
that seemed so near him till that moment, ‘was never to be his, _ 
‘> But Steve Redfern was a man of a thousand, and saw the right 
thing and-did it. He wouldn’t take ad ‘ofa girl's weaknegs 
to Lem her into a union which could only bring misery upon her 
and himself. . a | So 


- And that’s about: all there is to. tell, I think, for .it’s ‘not hard 
to guess what came afterwards. Still, I may-as..wall..make.a 


aod 


myself 


sea 


‘proper wind-up, while I’m aboetit.... 0... 


Of course; when it became known:that not only was the match 
broken off between. Stephen and our Lucy, but that she was going to 
marry ‘Leonard Armstrong instead of the bandmaster, there was-no 
end of wonderment.and talk about it:in the regiment.. But it’s mo 
use ‘trying to stop people’s-mouths, so. we let them. jaw as much as 
they’ hiked, and took-no notice. Our Lusy’s a happy wife and mother 
how, with a daughter nearly as old ag she was herself when Lieu- 
tenant Conyers—he’s Lord. Hylsbroke now, and Jeft the army a long 
while ago—fancied himself in. love with: her,.thongh he soon con- 
soled himself with another. sweetheart better suited to hia rank. And 
Stephen Redfern, too, got [over|his| disappomtment in ‘time, and 
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married happily enough, I’m glad to say. Perhaps that’s not what | Morgan’d and Lady Meredith -had-mentioncd she must leave , 
one would call’a romantic ending. He ought to have shot himeelf, | early, as she had a tiring day’s work to get through on the morrow. . 
or taken to drink and bad ways, and gone to the dogs, or something { : That was enougli for Rubina. She felt that rt was her duty to 

else i wala But the truth is he didn’t do any ne of the kind, '| share her friend’s burden, and so, after routing out of their beds her , 


in which I think he showed more sense than if he'd gone moping!| own :sérvants as soon as it was daybreak, she found herself at , 
through the world and making a misery of his life for the load of a | Meredith Conrt long before its mistress was awake. — eg Sed 
girl, even though she was such a one as * Our Lucy.” -' - . |", rom a pleasant slumber Lady Meredith was roused b Rubina’s: 
ae 4 a a a a audibly stealthy tread.as she entered her friend’s room. The visitor,, 
when the bell for breakfast sounded, was not forthcoming, and the. 
meal was delayed whilst she was being searched for, and ultimately 
found fast asleep in the library over a book of poeme, her unusually - 
early tising having caused-her to-fall into‘an untimely slumber. - . 
- {When - breakfast was okie is pair i tend ae anes 
aie sanctum. But far from being a help, y Meredith found Rubina a 
is ge ike at raed fed. anes, : hindrance, dnd in order te keep‘ her. jnnocuously employed, gave her 
And rosy dawn brings brighter things. °° ==°—«- . } | @ packet of letters in ungummed envelopes to seal. Even in this 
+}. \ + | glight undertaking the unhappy Rubina’s good intentions seemed to. 
"| persistently go awty.. Lady Meredith soon put a stop to an operation. 
which consisted im her amanuensis enclosing cheques to tradesmen, : 
and sealing them with a seal which hung on her chatelaine, and had for, 
device a dove. carrying a four-cornered note, with the device, “This. 
to my love.” — , 
‘After a while the conversation turned into the—to Lady Meredith 
congenial topic of the election. 28 a 7 
- . 6 You have heard,” said her ladyship, “ that there is a probability 
of there being no opposition to Sir Charles Meredith’s election ?” 
“No; that is good news. I suppose that as soon as the matter 


. . 
. ’ 


‘ 
7 
Vege og wi - 


Hanx ! to the thrilling bird of day,, | 


’ (  " » Gone are the shades and gona the gloom, 
,1 (¢** ~ The golden sun is rising fast; (tis. ier 
. | Aud all the dew-filled flowers bloom =. . 
The brighter for the darkness pas}! || ie te 
At eve my heart was sore opprest, ...— i... 
Because my nye hed proved rkind; a 
But now a sort of charming zest, - 
At morn, in her caprice find. ’ a 
For who ‘would love the calm bhuesda,” e 4 
If he had seen it not when stirred? | oo 
And why should I down-hearted be,’ ee ae 
ro, .  ° ,- Just for a fair girl’s carelegs word? . 


- 


“ 


Sing onion Dre and shine ob aunt balun 4 lis settled, Charles "—Rubina always spoke of her old pupil by his 
‘gy New hope comes with each cheering ray, ,. =, | ghristian-name, and without the prefix: of his title—“ will take 
ae awn - brightly hath begun,. : ; | egret Seat | 
My fate I'll tempt again to-day! chambers in town 7. 


| “Unless be marries and takes a house. there,” replied Lady. 
Meredith. a oe , ee 
ie “They will make a charming couple,” observed Rubina gush- 
ingly ; “but will the estate be able to bear the extra see prc oe 
“Who do you mean hy.‘ they’?” Lady Meredith queried 
ary Ppt ig ale tig hay ay oe AS oi Etch an. 
“Charles and. Mary; tube eure ory forei oa e 
“Oh, I have siot put a stop to this matter any too'yoon,” thought 
her ladyship,. “If Rubina has noticed it, then it must, be. the talk: 
of the cownty.. My good-Rubina,” she said aloud,“ I don't know, 
ia ee what pit such nonsense into -your head! My son; when he marries, 
ee ee .. OBAPTBR XXV. must wed a fortune, and as for Mary, surely you mist have noticed 
Ir had been a busy day with Lady Meredith, who, once in a , Colonel Skooter’s attentions in that quarter.” © . 55 7° 
quarter, went through ‘the houschold: éxpenditare and ways’and}! ‘(Colonel Skooter !” ejaculated‘ Rubina, fairly taken by surprise. 
means generally. ey arse a “Yes; he is peculiar, I.admit, but wealthy, I believe. Of course, 
On a amall table beside her lay the still untouched luncheon, | Hefore I gave my consent to an engagement between him and Mary, 
which, to save time, she had had sent up t6 her in her own room: I should take care to change belief into certainty as to his power 
With a os laid down her pen and pushed the book of figures, | of providing comfortably for her. Until my death, Mary has abso 
at which die had. been at work, from her, upsetting, in ao doing, a | hutely no fortune, and what I can leave her is, but: just sufficient to 
symmetrical pile of correspondence which she had read or written iit | make her independent of her husband for pin-money. I have let. 
connection: with her:quarterly audit; © <2 : Colonel Skooter know this.” ''— | | 
It was a sigh that might have been interpreted as one of relief that |...‘ Has the brute asked you for her hand, then?” 
the work was ovar, of-dne of regret that, whilst the expenditure of Rubina had: not. forgotten jor forgiven the pointed allusion 
the Court had, owing to the election business, greatly increased, there | the colonel had made at the dinner-table relative to marrying 
“Was 1O nding increase inthe receipts. I¢ is taue thére-was | grandmothers. Got: PROS Sota oa ; - 
mo absolute deficit in the banker’s book ; but then, did not the| .“ No, he has not asked me, but.I plainly eaw the drift of certain 
exeditor side of her son’s. account contain the following pithy entry by | questions he put indirectly to me; Afany is a pretty girl, and is as 
the banker's clerk : “Gordon, £2,000.” And that money she knew charming Pa as she ia pretty. ‘To aay man who is not. 
had been lent upon security that no other creditor would have | absolutely obliged to marry a fortune, she would be invaluable.” 
deemed sufficient, and at a mate that would bave brought tears to the And CS rs ra Sy tet as ae 
eyes of a West End money-lender. ee ee ae, “ His affection. for Mary, brought-up as they have been, is 
Mr. Pennington ‘had told her that Mr.-Gordon had. spaiac iy Les quite natural, and, if he has ever thought of marriage in connection 
idle, which he would be only too happy to know was being emiployed | with it, he will-on -matters being put before him ip a proper light 
an Sy ie Ae : ; 


There’s courage in the morning 
There's vigour in the mornin Mar PFs 
Pll try again—the proverb’s rig t, 
:. “ Faint heart, ne'er yet won lady fair!” 


ms ens i eo 
es ee a His Own Guest. 
Eg ORs es @ BERIAL STORY.) . Pe, oe 


ae aS eG 


ad bo YS t- ‘ adie H's foe yi 


, 


returning a Conservative member to Parliament =. .: =. - +: - | see it is impossible.” EE Fa, Gage 2 ; 
But easily as the necessary funds had been obtained, Lady} “I will put-them/before’ him,” said Rubina resolutely, 
Meredith te thet, poonér or Meter, the.amount, together with | “I trust you will; not mention a word on the subject to him,” 


any further loan: they would require, must: be! id and. thd | exclainted Lady Meredith in alarm. ‘“ What is necessary to be said 
more she thought over the matter, thé, more she approved of the | I. will say. I have invited Colonel Skooter over to dinner here 
steps she had taken! td-preverit her son marrying a woman without | to-day ; 1f he proposes to Mary, | trust to your good offices to show 
@ fortune. — FE a ing ate Poe oe eee her the advantage of accepting him so far as referring him to me for 
.. ‘To obtain het boy & position which she deemed worthy of him, | uiy:consent goea. I will see; before: giving it, that it js not a man 
Lady Meredith bad. at sacrificing no persom or thing, and | of straw she marries.” se Sy ee eas 
she felt that the-time:had comte for sacrificing, in his own interesta,| Ready as Rubina usually wad to obey the wishes of one whom 
the feelings of the-aon. brimeelf.' In gesponse to her sigh came one | ehe still continued to regard as her patroness, she gave but very 
from Mra, Tuttle a ‘who was. imitatively laying aside her | reluctaat assent to the present request. She really had a great 
ta -needies an Lady Meredith had. her penn 2: | affection for Mary Ray, although it.was of a very different kind to 
“ What-on earth, Rubina, is the matter with you?” asked her | her almost worshipping admiration of Lady Meredith, and she had a 
Jadyship querulously, accentuating the“ you”. » ::- -  . _ | great dislike to. the. Axorrican.; added to‘ this, with..a , woman's 
- 7 was th dear, how tired you must be,, Can. help-you | instinct for scenting out a love-affair, she had divined something of 
mnyforther?” 2 toi alls le bat ldie w+ 2+ '; | thie position of affaixs between Edith Penningten! and, Mr. Gordon, 
The reply was soft enough to turn-away evert wrath, and Lady | and itis net astonishing that what Rubina was pleased to call her 
‘Meredith-.ceuld : not repress‘ a smile when abe: thought ia ;what | brain had got into as great a targle.as. the tatting which now lay 
Bunhiha’s help had.consisted. .; 5) i yt ¢ .) ) _: +. | unheeded in her lap, and that she welcomed the sound of the 
The previous evening the Court people. had: ‘been ‘Mrs. Tuttle | dressing-bell aa an, excuse to; get away: to/ the room, whi¢h was. set 
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apart as hers whenever she was a visitor even for a day at Meredith 
urt, there to think matters over quietly. 

In the meanwhile Sir Charles had been playing the part of host 
to Colonel Skooter, who, upon the atrength of an invitation to 
dinner, had looked in, as he termed it, early in the day, and been 
kept to luncheon. Later on the Penningtons had come to pay Lady 
Meredith a call, and were ergs Aig ean by Sir Charles to join 
their dinner-party in spite of Mr. Pennington’s protestations that 
sas Bhi not in evening dress. : 

hat morning Sir Charles had received a telegram summoning 
him to the chambers of a very dear old schoolfellow, who had been 
taken suddenly ill, and had no relations in England and no friend 
sufficiently intimate for him to ask to come at a moment’s notice but 
Sir Charles. 

Of this telegram Lady Meredith knew nothing, as it had arrived 
after she had gone off to her room with the accounts. In due course 
she would tell her son how money matters stood, but he never 
troubled himself to go into details which she had managed during 
his minority, and which her love of authority made her loth to 
resign even to him. It was an understood thing that only most 
ems matters outside those connected with the audit should 

isturb her aayee. 

That evening, Charles was resolved to refute his mother’s state- 
ment relative to Mary Ray’s partiality for the colonel by asking the 
gitl to become his wife, and the fact of the Penningtons remaini 
would, after dinner, e Lady Meredith’s attention as hos 
so give him a chance of a téte-d-téte with Mary. 

As yet, at her aunt’s request, she had not mentioned the fact of 
her approaching visit to the Harkers, and she was even at that 
moment packing up her things in her own room. Lady Meredith 
would incidentally mention the fact of the invitation at dinner, and 
invent an excuse for Mary’s going at so short a notice. 

Edith, hearing her friend was upstairs, proposed going to join her, 
but Gordon begged for a match at lawn-tennis before she removed 
her hat, as the afternoon was yet young, and Sir Charles and the 
colonel had arranged for a ride before dinner. 

“ And what is to become of me ?” asked Mr. Pare ire 

“Why, settle yourself quietly in this chair,” said Edith, putting 
her father into as comfortable a looking one as ever beguiled elderly 

tleman into an afternoon nap, “and finish the paper which you 

or Na to get through at breakfast, and brought away in your 
pocket. 

“ Anything interesting in it?” asked Colonel Skooter. 

“ Parliament is not sitting, colonel, so papa is sure to say no. I 
had a good long read at it before he came down to breakfast.” 

“ And found it interesting for that very reason, I’ll be bound. 
What woman ever cares for Parliamentary intelligence ?” teased Mr. 
Pennington. 

“Intelligence ! Perhaps it’s the want of it that makes the subject 
so uninteresting, but when we get Sir Charles in we shall cry, ‘Nous 
avons changé tout cela'’—eh, Charley?” laughed Edith. 

““When a woman takes up the paper she commences with the 

ony column, generally skips all the intermediate between 
that and births and marriages, and winds up with deaths,” said 
Mr. Pennington, returning to the charge. 

“ And, pray, what could be more ap sates sir?” asked Edith. 
“By the way,” turning to the colonel, “I understand you were 
nearly figuring in one of what papa my favourite columns.” 

“ Which was that—the iage one ?” 

“No, colonel, the obituary ; I hear Charley’s horse Satin was 
too much for you when you tried him yesterday. I hope you are 
not going out i him again this afternoon ?” 

“Not exactly, miss. I ought never to have trusted myself on 
a horse with such a name.” 

“It’s a fine animal, and I theught I heard Colonel Skooter say 
that when he got on a good thing he always stuck to it.” 

“Well, I we there’s always exceptions. This brute of Mere- 
dith’s doubled itself up like a two-foot rule, and sat me on the 

S’pose it’s a natal gift he’s got of sending folks flyin’ all 
over the ecenery !” 

“ Folks that he doesn’t know he always tries to master. Satin is 
a cunning old hand,” said Gordon. 

Sir Charles looked surprised, and Mr. Pennington from behind his 
paper shook his head warningly at the ea ee for exhibiting a 

powledae of an animal which, as Gordon, he had never ridden. 

The former, however, assumed he must have heard the horse’s 
dislike to a strange hand upon his bridle from one of the grooms. 

This slip the colonel, however, either did not or appeared not to 
notice. 

‘“‘T warned Colonel Skooter against riding him,” said Sir Charles 
apologetically ; “but when I him he had been over twenty 

ears in our-stables, he wouldn't believe but that he could manage 


im. 
“And ther agin’t many things that I can’t ride, from a Jerusalem 


pony to an express car; but this animal flew orf with such orful. 
rapidity that one minnit I seemed up among the birds, and the next 
down among the reptiles. The stormy petrel as can fly when he’s 

ut to it seemed warring for the mastery with the humble lizard. 
did my level best——” 

“ And found it,” laughed Gordon. 

The colonel glared at the speaker. He had no oben to 
making a joke at his own expense, but he was not partial to other 

ple doing eo, and that Gordon should take it upon himeelf to 
faugh at him was most distasteful to his feelings. There was no 
love on his part towards the man he had known out .in Mexico, and 
who was acquainted with some of his shady transactions. 

“You had better be careful, sir. Those who make fun of Colonel 
Skooter must look out for trouble.” : 

‘Come, come, Colonel Skooter, you must not take offence at 
Gordon’s good-natured chafk” said Sir Charles, 

‘Waal, I can’t see the good-nature in any chaff ; it’s so selfish ; 
the fun is all on one side,” observed the colonel sulkily. “If I’d have 
had my way, that horse’s nearest relations would have been widder 
and orfans before bed-time.” 

“Come, forgive and forget, Colonel Skooter,” broke in Mr. 
Pennington. 

“Tt ain’t possible to do one in a hurry, and I ain’t in a hurry to 
do the other, Mr. Pennington, when I’m hurt, whether it’s in my 
body or in my feelin’s. I may bide my time, but I never lose my 
opportunity.’ 

The latter part of the sentence, and the malevolent glance which 
accompanied it, were evidently pointed at Gordon. - 

During much of the above conversation Edith had not been 
present, having passed out of the Boe French-window—although 
the autumn was somewhat advanced, the weather was bright and 
warm—to survey the state of the lawn; she now returned, tennis- 
bat in hand. 

“What are you men squabbling about ?” she asked. “Is Colonel 
Skooter still—_—_” 

“Trying to ride the high horse—yes,” replied Gordon maliciously. 
“Come, Miss Pennington, let us go to our game.” 

‘You are in a hurry for another defeat again to-day, Mr. Gordon,” 
said Sir Charles, hoping to turn the conversation into a more plea- 
sant channel for his American guest, although at heart both his 
defeat by the old family pet and Gordon’s chaff amused him. 

‘‘When a man lets a lady win, it’s hard to be taunted with it,” 
said Gordon. | a 

“ You let me win—eh?” asked Edith sarcastically. 

“Didn't you win ?” ; 

“Yes.” ae 

“Well, that proves it.” : : 

“Come, then, and take your ee 

With this invitation Edith walked towards the window again, 
this time Gordon following. . ; 

“Yes, revenge is sweet,” said Edith’s companion when they were 
in the grounds. 

“ How do you know? You have never taken it—at least, not of 
me at tennis.” | 

“Ah, tennis is very much like real life—one makes love and the 
other makes game of it.” 

“Making love at tennis seems your stron 
was at tennis you first made love to me,” eaid 

“ And you e of me,” replied Gordon. 

Coins and take love acai.” laughed ‘ha dirk walking teak! 
wards, and holding her bat before her face as she smiled one of those 
bright arch smiles for which Edith Pennington was famous. 

“What, not content with conquering me the other day, 
you want to do eo again,” said Gordon, accepting the tantalising 
invitation. | 

“I declare,” he resumed after a ip agerae pause, “you must 
be photcerapie like that. You looked a living picture—art and 
nature combined—frame and all complete.” ' 

4d Sposa, a arp like what, sir?” Edith asked saucily. 

“I was harking back a bit,” said Gordon. 

“ Beginning again where you should have left off,” retorted Edith. 

And the happy pair played their game and commenced another, 
and harked back a good deal, whilst the evening shadows gathered, 
and the gold, purple, and russet leaves fell from the trees and 
fluttered about them like a host of night butterflies. 

Gordon for the moment gave himself up to the enchantment of 
the situation, and accepted Edith’s decision that if he weuld not ask 
her before the world to be his wife until he had freed himself from 
the accusation which Lady Meredith had brought against him, yet 
that she would not release him from the burden, as she called it, of 
her lot being cast in with his. 

In these circumstances it is not surprising that the equestrians 
got back from their excursion by the door, seoner than the lovers 
came in by the window. 


int. I think it 
ith archly. 
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Mr. Pennington had fallen asleep, and at his feet lay the news- 
per he had been reading. 
oe Skooter awoke the one, and picked up and pocketed the 
other. . 

He had not read a paper that day, and it would be something to 
do on reaching home, before he went to bed. 

In the advertisement columns was this notice, which none of the 
party had as yet seen : 

“Tf T. M., who left England and went to New York by the 
Corrie Roy, in 188—, where he passed under the name of Smith, and 
has subsequently been heard of in Mexico, will communicate with 
Messrs. W. and F. Ridge, 217, Broadway, New York, he will hear of 
something to his advantage. 

(To be continued.—Commenced in No. 124.) 
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CHAPTER III. 

“T wonDER how much longer you are going to keep me waiting, 
Dickie ?” | 

“ For what, Uncle Arnold ?” 

“For a certain confidence of yours, promised me, I can hardly 
remember how many weeks ago.” 

“You never asked me again.” 

“I never press any one’s confidence. I thought you would tell 
me of your own accord.” 

“Proud thing! But you have descended to worse than that 
now !” 

“Worse ?” 

“Yes; hinting is a great deal worse than asking right out.” 

“Well, we will waive the argument and come to the point.” 

“A very nice way of getting out of it!” she laughed. 

We were standing together on a lofty ridge of ground in the 
West End Park. Down at our feet, and stretching far around, lay 
the crowded city, the topmost windows of whose grimy houses were 
burnished with the rays of the setting sun. Up to our perch ascended 
the murmur of voices, the subdued roar of traffic, the thousand and 
one sounds of city life, blended all together by the distance into a 
vague, soothing buzz, save when ever and anon a cry from a Boa of 
lusty lungs, or the sharp bark of a dog, broke into the dreamy 
monotony for a moment, and then died away. 

July was far advanced, but the grass was yet fresh and green 
beneath our feet, and every tree was in full leaf. Around us and on 
every hand the dark Scotch firs rose up like huge grim sentinels. 
Dickie sometimes declared that the stern unbending aspect of these 
dusky trees frightened her ; and when we walked in the park—as 
we frequently did when the slow summer twilight was drawing on— 
she wouldrunand peep behind the nearest ones, as though she expected 
to come upon some grim apparition in hiding, and then hasten back 

to me and clin to my arm half-laughingly, half-timidly, paling and 
flushing the while with that suddenness that was peculiar to her, and 
which formed one of her greatest charms. For she seemed as full of 
charms as the greatest beauty that was ever photographed ; and yet, 
if I did but look into her, I could scarcely find a single one. A more 
ordinary girl, when unanimated, could hardly have been found in all 
the teemingcity. She was not ugly ; her features harmonised well ; 
and that was all that could be said for her. Yet there were few 
who escaped her witchery, which, nevertheless, was exercised with 
rfect unconsciousness, otherwise she would probably have been less 
irresistible. 

‘< Let us go and sit down a little while,” I pepo looking back 
towards a seat which stood a few yards behind us. | 

«© Very well,” she acquiesced. ‘TI like to see the sunset, and we 
shall see it here.” 

We sat down, surrounded, as far as we could sce before us, b 
nothing but sky—wide, roseate-tinted sky—cut off, as it seemed, 
from the rest of the world. I glanced at the face beside me. It was 
so serenely content that I could not refrain from speaking of what 
was in my mind: ; 

“¢ Dickie, you look very happy) and yet I hardly dare to believe 
that you can be contented in this black, smoky place after your 
pretty suburban home—with our quiet, uneventful life——” 

<<Contented, Uncle Arnold!” she interrupted. “I am more 
than content—I am very, very happy—happier than I have been, 
oh, for a long time! I want only one ng now.” 

She held one of my hands in both of hers as she spoke, and 
looked at me with the smile of an angel. 

« And what is that ?” 

<< A letter from father, 

to hear?” 


How soon do you think I might expect 
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“Oh, any day now. But, Dickie, I expected a very different 
answer to my question.” 

‘“Why, what do you mean ?” 

She looked up without a shadow of consciousness in her clear, 
questioning gaze. . 

“T thought you meant that you could never be quite happy 
while one person was absent from your side. You know whom I 
mean.” 

She looked at me again, and then smiled and cast down her eycsg, 
flushing a little. 

“ How can I know, Uncle Arnold ?” | 

“You know. You know I mean that ‘ Arnold ’—the fellow for 
whose sake you love that name.” I spoke half jealously, half 
angrily—perhaps more so than I was aware of. 

She laughed. 

“Uncle Arnold, don’t ever talk to me again about women jumpin 
toconclusions. You have chosen to assume that there is an ‘Arnold,’ ” 
dropping her voice a little on the name. “I never said there was 


“No, but you never denied it—you have tacitly admitted it.” 

There was silence for a few minutes, while the sun shot his red 
parting rays across the girl’s bent head and into my eyes. . Nobody 
was in sight. We were in an unfrequented part of the park, and 
though footsteps and voices could be heard at no great distance, there 
was nothing to be seen save the wide sunset sky above and the 
rocky eminence upon which our feet rested. I put my hand half 
affectionately, half encouragingly, upon her shoulder. . 

“Was he very handsome, Dickie ?” 

“ I—TI think he was,” she replied in subdued tones. 
he was. Everybody said so.” 

“ And what did Miles say to it? Did he know him?” — 

“Father? Ohno; he did not know him; he never saw him. 
I met him at the house of a friend with whom I was staying.” 

“And he knows nothing ?” 

‘There was nothing for him to know. See here, Uncle Arnold, 
I will tell you all about it, and then you mustn’t always be talking 
about him, because it doesn’t do a bit of good.” ee | 

I told myself, bitterly, that she loved him so much that she could 
not bear to hear his name pronounced by careless lips. . 

“What are you looking like that for, Uncle Arnold?” she 
demanded, looking up at me with the air of confident affection’ that 
she ed eaiy assumed, and which made my long-unstirred heart 
beat wildly against my breast. 

“‘ Like what ?” | 2 

“Oh, as if you were going to bite a piece right out of me. But 
it’s gone now, so I'll look over it this ‘once.”, 7 

“About Arnold,” Ireminded her. = eG 

“Well, two years ago {come August,’ as the washerwomen say,” 
stopping to ugh 7 

“You would never hear that expression about here.” 

“No; but then, you see, I’m a real bond fide Londoner, and have 
brought away some oman caramel vulgarisms with which to spice 
my conversation and astonish the natives.’ 

“Come now—to the point.” . a 

“Two summers ago I went to stay with an old friend of my 
mother’s, who lives in the country. Father was glad for me to go, 
to get the change of air and enjoy myself, as he thought, and so did 
I, at first. There I met Arnold. He seemed to like me directly, and 
we became great friends. I soon liked him very much too, and—I 
don’t want to seem conceited, Uncle Arnold, but I am telling you 
things as they really happened—he did not seem to care to be with 
anybody else ; he—he made no secret of his liking for me. But 
Mrs.—no, I won't tell you her name—it isn’t fair, when I am tellin: 
the story against her, as it were—was very angry about it ; she tried 
to keep him away from me, and when he wou dn’t be kept—youn see 
the two families were very old friends, so that he was almost like a 
son of the house, and did not stand so much upon ceremony as a 
stranger must have done—she made the place too hot to hold him, 
and soon succeeded in getting rid of him. Of course he couldn’t stay 
on when he was openly told to go. She wrote to his mother, I know, 
and made a breach between her and him. She did not care what 
trouble she made, so that she succeeded in separating us.” 

_ “But why? What objection had she? I should have thought 
that, as an old friend of your mother’s, she would have taken pleasure 
in seeing you nicely settled. Was he not eligible?” | 

“Oh yes, he was very well off. His mother had estates in France, 
which would come to hin at her death. But you see the lady had a 
daughter, and she wanted him for her. She, the daughter, was very 
pretty indeed, but, no doubt through having known her from a 

aby, and seeing her so often, Arnold did not seem so impressed by 
her beauty as her mother wished, so—— Oh, Uncle Arnold, don’t 
think me malicious and uncharitable !” | 

“You need not be afraid, dear. Every word 
goes to prove the very opposite of that,” 


“Oh yes, 


you have uttered 
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“Well, you know, I have eyes and ears, and an average amount | 


of perception, I suppose. I could not help seeing, very soon, that I 
had been asked down there as a—a sort of foil to the daughter's 
beauty. The lady knew I was plain—she had not seen me for two 
or three years, but she knew I could, not have grown pretty—nothing 
could make me that.” | _ | 
I clenched my teeth and my hands, and my heart throbbed with 
passionate anger as I pictured to myself the mortification to which 
the dainty, delicate girl must have been subjected at the hands of 
the selfish, designing woman. She did not notice my emotion. She 
went on slowly, as if to herself : oy uk, oe. 
“She thought the great, immense difference between us would 
strike him, and that his eyes would be opened to her daughter’s 


loveliness by the comparison. But when he cared for me she was so. 
She was one of 


angry that she scarcely tried to conceal her scheme. 
those people who can form pet and carry them out, too, as long as 
nobody contradicts them, but who have not sufficient coolness to 


persevere in the face of opposition. She ‘threw down her cards,’ as 
people say, not washerwomen though,” smiling a little, “in a rage, ' 
what was on them.’ 


and we, I especially, could not help seeing 
Arnold, being a man, was not so quick-sighted,” she added a little slyly. 
But I did not smile at her sally; I was too deep in bitter ramina- 
tion over her simply-told little story. Perhaps I was ultra-sensitive ; 
certain it is that the sorrows of one whom I already loved with an 
absorbing affection—though of what nature that affection might be 
I had scarcely as tbs attempted to analyse—caused me far keener 
pain than it seemed to give her to recount them. 
“So poor Arnold was driven away,” she continued; “but I don’t 
think he had any idea that we should never meet again. I know I 
expected to see him again soon, though I did not know how it was 
to come about ; but I didn’t trouble about that then. After he was 
gone she did not trouble herself to be unkind to me, and I finished 


my visit on father’s account, because he would wonder if I returned. 


sooner than I was to have done, and I wanted to keep him from ever 
hearing a word about it all, partly for my own sake, and also because 
I knew he would be so angry if he heard the truth. Father has 
always been very good to me,’and taken great care of me,” she went 
on with an exceeding simplicity that was touchingly childlike. “He 
would not let anyone treat me as Mrs.—as she did, if he knew 
of it. He doesn’t sympathise, as you do”—with an accent that made 
me draw her close to me fora moment—“but he would go down 
and sce the—the lady, and want to cut her head off, or something. 
He is like you there,” with an uncertain little laugh. 

‘“‘ And you have never seen or heard of him since ?” 

“Never. He knew that I lived in London, but he might as well 
know that I lived in Europe, or the world. He may have fried to 
get our address from her, which I am sure he would not succeed in 

oing or he may have forgotten all about me—I cannot tell. But, 
somehow, I hardly think that—1 think he did really care for me 
as——’ | 

“ As she cared for him,” finished I to myself when she stopped. 

‘J know where he lives,” she went on. “He told me, and 
described the place. No”—answering my look—“I am not going to 
tell you, or anyone, where it is. I have never been there, and I 
should not like to go—now—if I had the chance.” 7 

“‘ And his name ?” 

“ You know that,” blushing rosily. , — 

“Then you are not going to tell me his surname? You will not 
give me the means of identifying him if I should ever——” 

“Uncle Arnold!” She was scarlet from forehead to throat now. 
“Not for the world! What would he think? What, should I feel ? 
Uncle Arnold, I would never have said a word to you if I thought 
you could ever betray =f confidence.” ye 

“Don't alarm yourself, my dear child ; your secret is safe with 
me.” I felt relieved. I did not want to know the name of Dickie’s 
lover. “I only thought to do anything I could for your Ee 
Do not tell me his name unless you wish, and I will never breathe 
a word of all this, I assure you.” 

And in my heart I thanked Heaven that London life had not 
succeeded in rubbing the bloom of this most delicate peach. 

“ And you have not forgotten him ?” I ventured presently, after 
a long pause. 

“ He is not the sort of man to be forgotten,” she returned softly. 

** Was he so——” 

“] will tell you what he was like,” she said, pressing my hand 


nervously between her small soft fingers, as though to allay some 


freshly-stirred emotion within her heart. “He was tall and well 
made, with an air of—of——” | 

“Fashion ?” I suggested, as she paused for a word. 

“Well, it might be that—I suppose it was ; but ong would never 
think of calling him fashionable-looking. He was too manly for 
that, and too aristocratic.” 

A prince in disguise—eh 9” 

“ Uncle Arnold, if you laugh at me I won’t say another word.” 


“Dear, I wouldn’t laugh at you, or at anyone for whom you 
cared, for the whole world, with the moon and principal planets 
thrown into the bargain.” 

“ Well—I believe you are laughing, but never mind—he was 
very dark, darker than you are, and he had a long nose, and more 
moustache than you have, but no whiskers or beard. His hair was 
cut very short, of course ; but it had a wave back from his forehead 
that made him look noble. He knew all about everything, and there 
wasn’t anything that he couldn’t do,” she finished up, with a simple 
faith in her lover's capabilities that touched her listener oddly. 

“ After that, Dickie, I wonder you could go back to your old life 
so cheerfully, or ever learn to be content with the society of commun- 
place men like Miles and me.” 

I said this experimentally, though not with any idea of her 
answer, asit proved to be. 

“Commonplace !” she repeated, looking at me. ‘ How can you 
call yourself commonplace, Uncle -Arhold? You must know that 
you are nothing of the kind. Why, your beautiful, sad, fierce, dark 
eyes would ae any face uncommon ; and to hear you talk is like 
listening to a beautiful story !” 

I cut her short with my laughing ; but how her sweet, frank, 
partial flattery made my old heart beat with pleasure! It was not 
true, I knew ; but she thought it was, and that was all I cared about. 

“ At any rate,” I said, “if my little niece admires me, I shall not 
trouble myself about anyone else’s opinion. But, Dickie, to return 
to our subject. Was it not very hard to be cheerful—at first ?” 

“T was not always cheerful,” she returned simply. ‘Sometimes 
I would think about him, and wonder, and wish he would comme, 
until I made myself miserable. But that could not last—nobody can 
be miserable always, I think ; I never could be for long.” 

“True, my little dickybird ; and you have a most bright spirit.” 

“But you must not think,” she went on affectionately, “that 
since I have seen him I am unable to appreciate anyone else because 
they are not like him. I loved father just as much after seeing him, 
and directly I spoke to you, I knew we should be friends. That is 
all, Uncle Arnold. Do you think me very silly 7?” 

“Silly? No. Why should I? But suppose you never see him 
again, Dickie ; are you going to sacrifice your life to his memory ? 
Could you never care for anyone else ?” ; | 

* T don’t know,” she answered, looking up at me with a contem- 
ee air; “I never thought about it. I never did care for anyone 
else. 

I was not dissatisfied with her answer. She seemed so cheerful, 
too; her spirits were generally so bright and buoyant, I did not 
know how to believe that this love-affair had been a scrious matter 
to her, though she had looked very sad for the moment, and her voice 
had taken a wistful tone that had touched my heart to the quick. 

“T think he might have found out your address somehow or 
other,” I remarked, half angry at the way in which she had apparently 
been slighted, half irritable at the very idca of this paragon of per- 
fection and embodiment of all the graces in the shape of a handsome 
and fashionable young man. 

_ The best part of my own life was lived ; when I had had youth and 


health I had wasted them recklessly ; when riches had come to me, 


half of them had been squandered without a thought ; now I was old 
and sad and broken-down; my health was none of the best, and good- 
looks had never, at the best of times, been mine. How, then, must I 
appear in the eycs of this romantic, yet most critical young girl ? 

uch were the bitter thoughts that chased one another through my 
mind as [ spoke. 

“No, Lam que sure he could not,” she replied, “ unless the lad 
chose to give it him, and I ain equally sure that she would not do that. 

‘He might have asked the daughter.” 

“Hardly. He and she certainly understood her mother’s wishes, 
and she acquiesced in them. Besides which, I do not think she 
knew our address. She and I had never corresponded, and her 
mother wrote to invite me, and arranged all about ny going there. 
No, Uncle Arnold, please don’t suggest any such thing. Don’t try 
to destroy my faith——” 

Her voice broke. I clasped her tu my side with a passionate 
impulse of pity and protection. 

“ My dear, I will never say a word, never think a thought, that 
could make you an eyEy ave patience with me, and if ever I 
vex xo with my stupidity, remember that nothing in the world 
could be farther from my wish or intention.” 

Her forehead was bent against my arm, her face turned away 
from me. I stooped my lips to her fluffy, light-brown hair, and then 
we sat atill for a little while, and I watched the last rosy suuset cloud 
fade into grey, and the twilight gather apace. But it was not long 
before she raised her face, arid then she got up restlessly and went to 
the railings which closed in the rocky point on which we stood, 
drawing me with her by my hand that she still held. Side by side 
we stood looking down upon the city strects, bright with gaslight 
and thronged with onl: Nothing (poor;or,;tawdryocould be 
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descried at that distance and in that light; all looked brilliant and 
beautiful, like a painted show; ragsand bare feet were invisible; tho 
roar of traffic, the rough voices of quarrelsome men and the scoldi 
scream of wrangling women, were softened into a dreamy Beauty of 
low sound to us two on the silent, starlit hill-top. 

**T love the city,” said Dickie softly, as she had often said it. 

“T think, if you had seen anything else worth seeing,” I replied, 
smiling, “ hee would not think so much of the city, or of this black, 
smoke-choked Glasgow in particular.. In two or three years, when 
Miles retires on his laurels, and you go out to him, to live on the 
shores of the blue Mediterranean——” 

For those were my brother’s plans. 

“T will not go!” she interrupted. 

“Child, you don’t know what it is! 
in fairyland.” 7 | 

“This is my fairyland. And how could I leave you, dear Uncle 
Arnold? For I am conceited enough to think you would miss me.” 

“T could not tell you how much, my Dickie.” - 

“T, too—how I should miss you! Father is very good and kind, 
my own father could not be kinder,-but he cannot talk to me, or 
listen to me, as youdo, He thinks it nonsense to talk as you and I 
often do,” with her eyes still bent.dreamily upon the Rembrandt-like 
picture beneath, with its deep shadows and brilliant bursts of light. 

I looked at her long and earnestly, and thought again of the story 
she had told me. Her profile was distinctly outlined against. the 
golden nee in the western sky where the sun had gone down. She 
thought she was plain, and perhaps she really was, in one sense; she 
did not know, unless she had ‘been told, how she smiled and glowed 
into loveliness with every happy word that she uttered, with every 
ee lance out of her bright eyes; she did not understand 
preferred to one more regularly 


You would think you were 


ow such a face as hers could be 
beautiful, but without the witchery of her smile, the charm of her 
ever-changing expression. : 

We went down to the waterside, and strolled under the trees for 
a little while, but so many pairs of lovers were there, that spot being 
a favourite trysting-place with the descendants of the brave followers 
of Bruce, that Dickie soon proposed leaving them to themselves again. 

“Tt is really too bad to put the poor things out,” she naively 
remarked. “I sympathise with them, and can imagine how vexing 
it must be to be disturbed.” 

I laughed, and wondered if she were thinking of that other Arnold 
as she spoke thus lightly. Could she really care for him? She 
was but sixteen when she met him ; did she know what love really 
was? Yet I had witnessed on that very evening the first sorrowful 
cae [had known her to display, and that was when she spoke of 

m. 

It began to grow dark in earnest then, and there was no moon to 
beguile us to farther wanderings, so we turned our steps homeward, 
Dickie twittering away like any little bird on a bough. Her talk 
was worth listening to; it was full of bright keen observations on 
persons and things which crossed our way, while yet an odd pleasing 
vein of romance ran through all her speculations concerning them. 

Did she look up at the lighted and, frequently, uncurtained 
windows of the ascending “ flats,” each little home-scene that she 
spied was made the foundation of a story; the faces of the little 
gutter-children as they popped up momentarily into the garish light 
of the shop- windows would be commented upon, criticised, or 
admired, according to their merits ; the long, even rows of lighted 
lamps that ran up and down the steep side-streets like a glittering 
train of stars were not overlooked. No effect of light or shadow 
seemed to escape her, and I, accustomed to solitude and silent obser- 
vation, and 1 to ponder over things that came under my eyes, was 
oo Ag see all that she saw, and follow her flights of fancy to their 

eight. . 

‘) could well understand her meaning when she said that Miles 
did not “sympathise.” In her company just then he would have 
been as a blind man walking with one who saw. Neither the beauty 
or the romance of the city by night would have been apparent to 
him ; he would have remajned untouched by the emotions of the 
crowd ; and her happy, wandering, speculative talk would have 
sounded to him rather less intelligible than Chinese. 2 . 

And so, though he was truly good at ee his face had grown a 
little hard, his eyes a little cold, while my darling, who sorrowed 
for every sorrow that was brought before her sight, and rejoiced in 
every joy, would, in spite of the lines and wrinkles that Old Time 
must perforce draw on her smooth forehead, remain ever soft, and 
fresh, and young with renewed youth in the lives of others. 


> ee ee 


CHAPTER IV. | | | 
“ UNcLE ARNOLD, what do you think I heard at Mrs. Crichton’s 
last night ?” . 
Dickie made this enquiry of me at one of our (¢éfe-d-téte break- 
fasts. We had spent the previous evening at the house of one of our 
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few friends, There had been a small gathering in honour of a guest 
of theirs, and my mother and I had been glad to seize the oppor- 
tunity of a little change for Dickie, who had in consequence created 
quite a small sensation with her delicate English face and winning 
ways among the stiff Scottish folk. — 

.“A good deal of flattery, I expect,” I replied. 

“Oh, but I didn’t mean that. I meant that I heard some news 
—about you.” | 

“ About me? From whom ?” 2 

I looked up from my coffee-cup half angry, though I did not 
know why, and met her gaze—a little doubtful, a little grave, upon 
my face. 

‘It wasn’t told me as news. 
—that is how I came to learn it.” 

“Well, what was it ?” 

“ was asked when your marriage with Kirsty Crichton was 
coming off. There, Uncle Arnokl! What do you say to that?” 

There was a gleam of laughter in her hazel eyes, but yet she did 
not seem so merry as usual. : 

“Who asked you that?” I enquired. 

“Mr. Hanahan.” a 

“Conld he not find in his own affairs sufficient food for conver- 
sation without interfering in those of other people?’ But I can 
guess why he said it,” I said, frowning darkly. 

“Oh dear, what are you looking like that for? 
to say you are angry ?”. 

“Not with you,” I replied. ‘“ But Iam vexed with Hanahan for 
putting such ideas into your head. And Iam surprised that he 
should attempt to draw information out of you in that way.” 

“Well, I can tell you this, Uncle Arnold, that it is no new idea 
tome. I have often thought the very same sort of thiny, but could 
hardly have mentioned it.to you without seeming inquisitive and 
sel een But when another put my—my thouyht into words, I 
could not keep it to myself any longer; I——” ss 

“What made you think it?” I enquired abruptly. 

“Oh, two or three things. You seem so friendly together, and 
you always call her by her christian-name.” | 

“Ts that the evidence on which I am convicted? Well, let me 
ask yott a question—why do you call her Kirsty ?” : 

“That 1s a very different thing.” 

‘Perhaps; but still, why do you do it ?” 

“Oh, I—I hardl know. It seems natural somehow—it does 
with some people. I tried to call her Miss Crichton at first, but it 
sounded almost ridiculous, and I continually forgot and _ said 
. TRO and soon she told me not to mind about it—everybody 
called her ‘ Kirsty.’” 

“ Exactly my own reasons, except that I have never had her ex- 
plicit leave to drop the more formal address. I fell into the habit 
quite unconsciously, and we have known each other so many years 
now that it 1s not noticed by either of us. Why, Hanahan himself 
never calls her anything else.” | 

“ But she calls yon ‘Mr. Challenge.’” | 

. " Yes. That, to use your own expreasion, is rather a different 
thing.’ , ; 
ne there was, quite unconsciously, some slight reserve or 
shortness in my manner ; at any rate, Dickie, quick to interpret my 
every look and tone, seemed to ap rehend something of the kind. 

“Don’t be angry, dear Uncle Arnold,” she said. “I won’t even 
ask if it is true, if you mind.” | 

She was standing beside my chair now, one hand laid appealingly 
on my shoulder. I put my arm round her and looked up into her 
face half smilingly, though the cloud was hardly chased from my brow. 

“Do you wish it to be true, Dickie ?” _ | 

She hesitated a while, and when at last she spoke it was with a 
visible effort : 

“‘{ wish you to be as happy as ever you can, Uncle Arnold.” 

The time was forgotten. My coffee-cup was pushed back untasted, 
while [ gazed up at the girl’s delicate face, which ‘revealed every 
emotion, and into her bright expressive eyes. ° a) | 

-“ And do you think that to marry Kirsty would make me happy ?” 

No answer. i | 

“Tell me what you think,” I persisted. | | 

“How can I, Uncle Arnold?” she said then. “ How can [ criticise 
the arrangement if it is already made? It would not be fair, cither 
to her or to you.” tee . 

“But if I tell you that the arrangement is not made, and never 
will be, then you will favour me with your opinion.” 

“Tt is not? Then ”—as I ee shook my head—“ I am 
e 


I was asked for further information 


. You don’t mean 


clad! I don’t mind saying it now, Uncle Arnold. I think there 
ate hot two persons in all the world more unsuited to one another 


than you and Kirsty.” 
- Why ? ‘She would make an excellent wife, everybody says, and 
you have already told me that I should make a good husband.” 

She laughed, and blushed @ little-at the finishing clause. 
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“Yes,” she said, “she would take great care of you, and give you 
good dinners, and see that you always wore flannel next to your skin, 
and all that kind of thing ; but she would starve the other part of 
you—your heart and your soul. She could not appreciate you; she 
would not know how to appreciate a real love.” 

She spoke with unconscious warmth; her eye kindled; her 
cheek ig and glowed alternately. I watched her curiously. 

“Then you think I could give my wife ‘a real love’?” I 
questioned. - . 

“Yes, I do.” 

“What makes you think that ?” 

“Oh, I hardly know. Nobody who looked at your face could 
doubt it, I think. 

She looked at me as she spoke, surveying the countenance rajsed 
to her own with a grave, considering gaze. But something in that 
long look of ours, too passionate on my part, I fear, seemed to awake 
sudden consciousness on hers. A quick nervous flush leaped to her 
face, and she turned away. My hand fell from her waist. A sudden 
chill breath of reserve seemed to float in between us—we, who had 
been so happy and confidential together in our happy and confidential 
relations of uncle and niece. There was a bilence ; I could not have 
told whether it lasted an hour or five seconds. Then I spoke in my 
usual tone—or, perhaps, I made it a trifle more fatherly than was 
my wont. 

“*My dear child, don’t you trouble your head with any of 
Hanahan’s absurd ideas. I thought he had more sense. And rest 
assured that the day is not down in my calendar which will see 
Kirsty Crichton and me anything-but quiet old friends, as we are 
now, and have been for years. I should not suit her, not to speak of 
her not suiting me.” 

“T dare say if you wanted her you could make her like you,” 
remarked Dickie, who had far more confidence than I in my powers 
of fascination. 

“Not she. She would never have patience with a lazy fellow 
like me. And I do not wish it, Dickie, so there is an end of it, so far 
as I am concerned. ’ | | 

“Perhaps he wants her himself,” I presently went on to suggest, 
more to find out whether Hanahan had, by his marked attentions on 
the previous evening, made any impression upon the child’s fancy, 
and wanted to discover whether the coast was clear, than from any 
belief in my own words. 

For even as I spoke I knew the very idea was absurd. Kirsty 
Crichton was a staid, sensible Scottish lassie of five-and-thirty, while 
Hanahan was a dashing young Irishman of scarcely five-and-twenty. 

Dickie laughed and lapped her hands. 

“That would be lovely!” she exclaimed. 

“Oh, you wouldn’t mind that ?” | 

“Ohno! And, though it seems ridiculous, they are really not 
so unsuited as one would think at first sight—in some things, at 
any rate. They would never tread upon one another's mental toes, 
as you and Kirsty do.” es 

“Do we? I never knew it,” I answered in surprise. 

“No, and that makes it worse. You say something that vexes 
Kirsty, and you never know it, and so can’t be sorry for it; and she 
snubs you violently, and is equally unconscious, and you feel very 
cross, but don’t know why. Oh, you needn’t look so alarmed—you 
have not behaved very brutally to her, and she is, however uninten- 
tionally, ae a match for you !” 

ae You een little observer !” 

“T can’t help it, Uncle Arnold. I can’t help seeing and hearing.” 

“ And putting two and two together and miaking ve out of them 
—eh, Dick ?” | 

‘No, four precisely, Uncle Arnold. I never add anything, or 
take anything away. { should if I were writing a story about you, 
very likely, to make things fit in nicely.” 

“About me and Kirsty ?” 

She nodded. | 

“I hope you'll never do that. It isn’t worth while. If you ever 
write a story, let it be about you and me—the happy hours we have 
spent together—the long walks and talks we have euoyed ona finish 
it up, Dick, finish it—well, the way you would like best yourself.” 

rose abruptly from my seat. She was trembling ; I could see that. 

“It is time I was off,” I said, trying to speak carelessly, but only 
succeeding in making my voice very rough. : 

“ Aren't you—aren’t you going to finish your breakfast ?” 

“No; haven't time. Good-bye. 
mother. Wherever is my hat ?” 

The last sentence was uttered as I went out into the lobby, and 
searched high and low for the missing article. She had to come to 
my aid at last. 

“Here it is,” she said, giving it to me from almost under my nose. 

And then she went back into the room, and I opens the door 
and went out and down the resounding stone flights, scarcely 
knowing where I was or what I did. 


Take care of yourself and 
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After that I saw less of my Dickybird. A constraint sprang up 
between us, though I could not have told the reason, nor, I am sure, 
could she—and more than once I heard her sigh. I thought she was 
pining for that lover of hers—that other Arnold—fretting, perhaps, 
over his apparent forgetfulness of her ; and brooding over this and 
over my own hopeless love for her—yes, it had come to that—I grew 
more silent and sullen, more of a bear than ever I had been. In my 
new pea i the summer had seemed to too swiftly; but 
now its latter days dragged intolerably, and I longed for the time 
when the bright morning sunshine should be quenched in autumn 
rains. 

But more happiness than I had dared to hope for was in store for me. 

Coming into the drawing-room one evening I found her alone 
and in tears—such an unusual thing for her that I felt alarmed. 

“ Dickie, what is the matter ?” I enquired anxiously, for, however 
miserable I was, I could not bear to think that she, too, was unhappy. 
“You will distress poor mother terribly if she comes in and finds 

ou like this,” I went on gently, taking what I thought would be the 

t means of calming her. 

re stopped her sobbing with a great effort, but did not raise her 


‘She is lying down. I thought you went out after dinner.” 

“I did, but I came back again.” 

“TI did not know—I did not hear you ; I——” 

Her voice was quenched in fresh sobs. 

“ Dickie,” I said, sitting down by her side upon the sofa, where 
I had found her with her face buried in the cushions, “ you have 
some trouble that you had not when you first came here. You have 
been quite different lately—not at all like the bright little bird who 
fluttered into this quiet, dull home of ours and made a fairyland of 
it for two sober old people who had thought they had forgotten 
that there ever was such a place.” 

It was long since I had dared to trust myself to talk to her in this 
strain. I did not know what made me resume it on this particular 
even: 
“I know there is something troubling you,” I wenton ; “ but you 
do not tell me anything now ; you don’t confide in your old uncle as 

ou used to do”—thinking of the time when we sat together on the 

ill-top, and she told me of her handsome young lover—that other 
Arnold, so different from the Arnold who sat beside her now and 
held her hand. | 

There was no answer ; but she did not withdraw her fingers from 
my oe 
“Why have you avoided me lately, Dickie?” I pursued. “Why 
have you not come out for any walks with me ? ere was a tithe 
when you would have hardly let me go alone even if I had wished it. 
And why do you nearly always steal away to your room in the 
evenings now? I have missed you so, my little Dick.” 

‘‘J—JT have been busy,” she stammered. 

“ And why has your manner towards me altered so much?” I 
asked, impelled onward by I hardly knew what impulse. “ Have I 
done anything to offend you ?” 

But I knew I had not, and her tremor and confusion made my 
heart begin to beat wildly with sudden, mad hope. 

‘“‘ No,” she answered, still keeping her face out of sight. ‘And I 
did not know that—that I was different. It is nothing, only I felt 
lonely this evening, and it made me miserable, I suppose.” 

“You should never feel lonely again if it rested with me,” I 
replied sadly. ‘But it does not. I could never fill your life, though 
you have already filled mine.” 

“Uncle Arnold!” 

The low sobbing exclamation roused my hopes afresh. 

“Dickie, don’t you know that I love you?” I whispered 
passionately. ‘‘ You might have guessed it long ago.” 

A half-smothered sob was the only answer. 

“‘ Dickie, my darling! do you think me very presumptuous? I 
know I am old, and ugly, and broken-down—not at all the sort of 
lover a young girl mould choose. But I have dared to love you, and 
to wish that you could care for me enough to——_ Dickie, you always 
said you loved your Uncle Arnold, but that, of course, was quite a 
different thing. Ifit is quite impossible for you ever to think of him 
in any other relationship, just shake your head—you need not look 
up—and he will never trouble you again with his foolishness, but 

ways take the greatest care of you as his dear little niece.” 
ut she did look up, and shaking off the tears that disfigured her 
eke there rushed over it such a roseate glow of love and beauty as 
fairly transformed it. There was no need for words; I read my 
answer in that lovely, radiant face, and my life’s love and happiness 
came to me in that moment. 

“T loved you, Uncle Arnold,” she told me a little while after- 
wards, between my Brag kisses ; “and once or twice I thought 
that—that you loved me, But then you seemed to change, and I 
thought how unlikely it was that you could ever carefor such a silly 
little thing.” ? 
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ine “My dearest, I dare hardly believe in my own happiness ! Yet Of course, he had all the energy and enthusiasm of a new hand, 

1 [ have always thought that we seemed made for one another.” and, as I looked at his fair face, deep chest, and bold blue eyes, I 

an “Uncle Arnold——” asked myself, sadly enough, how long it would be before, like many 

ra “Do you know what you have called me twice in the last minute, | others, he would have become a dispirited failure or 4 reckless 

a Dickie ? mining desperado. 

ma She laughed, and blushed beneath my loving scrutiny. I was in the first batch myself, not through any lack of industry 

an “Well, d will call you anything you like.” or honesty : perhaps because of the presence of the latter quality, 

be “Wilk you call me Arnold now ?” the ’cute ones might have told you. i 

te: She blushed more deeply, and her eyes fell. It was not the a a of an El Dorado that had lured me 

tt: “Yes, if you wish it.” to the colonies. I had been settled there, and prospering, before 
the world-famed shepherd saw nuggets in the creek ; but, bitten 


“What about that other Arnold, Dickie? Are you going to 
forget him now for my sake?” 
1B “JI think I have forgotten him, since I came here. It seems 
like a dream now. I can hardly believe it ever happened. 
And at her words the slight misgiving that 1 had felt concerning 
that handsome young lover 10 the past died altogether away, and, a3 
I bent to kiss her, 1 Aevoutly thanked Heaven for its goodness to me. wealth a passion here; but they were 80 few and brief, and the long 
Ah me! that autumn evening, when we sat in the window nights of despondency that lay between were 80 toil-filled and bitter | 
together and looked down from our eyrie upon the surging crowd It was the navvy’s existence without the navvy’s recompense. But, 
beneath ! Many and many & a of lovers did we see amidst the | naturally, we sent home good accounts of the big nuggets as one 
shifting throng, but none, we thought, so happy 38 ourselves. It | and another turned them up, and, Briton-like, we, kept our 
ed like an Elysian dream, and when I woke the next morning, | disasters to ourselves, and so the new recruits kept pouring in, and 


and remembered it all, and knew that it was true, it seemed too extortion, and rapacity, and dishonesty spread like a plague. I do 
not deny that noble things were done and cruel things borne, now 


much happiness. Our summer storm had gathered, and burst, and Te 
passed away, leaving only new brightness behind it, new flowers and again, heroically. Even in its lowest depths, humanity retains 
: the old path. We aeemed twin souls ; and when I saw 


by the mania that turned peaceable citizens into ravening beasts, 
and left once happy homesteads desolate, I got rid of my stock 
and impedimenta at ruinous prices, and decamped for the mining 


districts. 
Of course, I had the usual gleams of luck that make the race for 


springing in | some stamp of the divine ; but I must reluctantly confess that these 
how her ba piness returne —how the shy light sparkled in her eyes stirring memories are matter of tradition, and not of personal expe- 
—how lovely she grew, with a new loveliness, in the days that 


rience with me. 
followed our exchange of vows, I was confirmed in that impression. Anyone who has ever thought about mining must under- 


stand that it cannot be carried on single-handed ; that for the 
processes of digging and washing alone, not to speak of protecting, 
cooking for, an serving each other, at jeast four partners are almost 
a necessity, and, could so many work together iarmoniously, each 
claim could run a gang of double that number. But these partner- 
ships are the main difficulty of the miner’s life, the scope for his 
choice of a kindred spirit eing so limited, and the strong proba- 
bility that the first gleam of prosperity will turn his mate into a 
swindler or a drunkard, 80 very disheartening. 

For some time past we had been working in a gang of three ; 
two old miners, far more experienced in the life than I was, having 
picked me up; but, our late washings having been more profitable 
than usual after the rainy season, I knew Rogers and Smith were on 
the look-out’ for a fourth hand. Not guessing that any but a man of 
their own selection would be unfavourably received by them, and 
feeling much drawn towards my voung companion on the stage- 
coach, and friendships being rapidly cemented here, I made him 
acquainted with our circumstances a8 we bowled along over the 
uneven, dirty highway. bm 

«] have nothing to offer you but the chance of gold. and the 
certainty of hard work,” | concluded ; * but such as it is you are 
welcome to it, for the present, at any rate.” 

“Pm your man, and thank you heartily,” he said, grasping My 
hand with British warmth; and then as we neared Castlemaine, and 
the sun, like a red ball, dipped towards the east, I enumerated to him 
the tools he would require, and narrated, as closely as 1 could, what 
our life would be together. 

The more I talked to Ramsey the more I liked him. His spirits 
were so good they seemed to rouse my OWN, and the drawbacks to 
our claim, that I rather suggested than described, were pooh-poohed 
in the cheeriest way. | 

“We were far from the creck.” ‘ Well, he was strong enough 
to carry the clay any distance.” ‘When we had found any dust we 
had to watch it armed all night.” “ Well, he could do with as 
little sleep as_ any man.” ‘On the whole, I had not very much 
confidence in Rogers and Smith.” “In that case how fortunate that 
we were now two and two ig 

So, encouraged in spite of myself, we advanced to the claim 
together. But the surly reception my new acquaintance met with, 
goon intimated to me that I had been considered over-bold in my 
arrangement, and the discomfort of the first evening did not diminis 
as days passed. ' Instinctively our little gan of four fell into two 
companies, Rogers and Smith keeping entirely to themselves, and 
leaving Ramsey and me to support each other. 

We had been about a month together, and it was the autumn of 
1852, in the rainy season, 80 that the manner of life I had bestowed 
on Ramsey would have been no boon in any eyes but those of a 
miner. Our clothes dried on our backs or remained wet, as the 
case might be, and our claim was generally flooded, while he and I 
worked on the night-shift, keeping the shaft constantly baled, and 
digging as we could ; and it would have required eight men to be of 
any service, for the ground was 80 heavy and the igging 80 deep. 
But the prospector’s claim was not far off, and so we toiled like 
slaves, knowing that if we struck Aes at all it would likely be in 


large quantities. But, in spite of 


——— 


Ghosts. 


1 rxxt them take their seats that night 
Beside us, as we drew aroun 

The wood-fire’s warmth, whoes cheerful light 
Threw curious shadows on the ground. 

I felt them open wide the door, 

‘And enter in our lives once more. 


Mine was a ghost with hazy brow, 

Faint eyes that were not really eyes, 
Long hair that curling fell adown, 

‘A mouth that uttered naught but sighs 5 
A maiden such as ne'er is seen, 
The ghost of what, perchance, had been ! 


He sat beside our hearth, aud gazed 
From her to me, and held her hand. 
I did not feel one whit amazed, 
So oft had I his features scanned. 
It did not need that ghost’s sad lore 
To know that we were two once more ! 
And she whe shared our fire that night, 
The guest we loved, had, too, her ghosts 3 
They trooped around the glowing light, 
Dead days, dead loves in motley hosts. 
She did not speak: yet could I see 
Her thoughts were years away from me. 
Ah, we are quits! Sure all the world 
as somewhere folded near its heart 
(That heart that never is unfurled, _ 
That bears alone its dreary part), — 
Days sweet with fragrance all their own 
Thoughts, hopes, that not one more has known. 
Nay, tis not well to know too much ; 
ay we our parts, love, laugh, or kiss. 
We cannot hope to know our touch, 
The only one that makes her bliss. 
Is hers the only one we've known? 
Ah me, we live, we love alone ! 


a 


A Goldfield Reminiscence. 


(A COMPLETE STORY.) 


<< How long have you been in the colony ?” 

“J arrived just a week ago.” . 

The answer to my interrogation was given A my neighbour, 4 
fresh, vigorous, handsome young fellow of five-and-twenty, or there- 
abouts, w ho had been my travelling-companion on the top of Cobb and 
Co.’s coach during the transit between Melbourne and Castlemaine. 

He was a Welshman—a farmer’s son, 1 inferred, and one of the 
Inst batch of recruits who had rushed out to the great battle-fields 
where the daily atrife for gold was waged 80 passionately and 
bitterly. 


——————=— eg 
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were deal beat on Saturday night, and so, for the first time, we 
urged our hitherto pane use right to a change of hours. Why 
should not we rest at night and labour by day? Why should the 
others have: this advantage exclusively? We made our proposal 
good-temperedly, but it was rejected in such surly fashion that I lost 
patience, and thinking to reduce our opponents to terms, offered to 
sell our interest. ar re | 

“ For what price 7” Smith asked quickly. en oe 

“A hun pounds each,” I answered, feeling sure so much coin 
was notin the whole firm | 7 F 

Without.a word Rogers opened a canvas bag and counted out the 
gold, and then I knew that we had been literally bought and sold. 

“They have bottomed,” Ramsey said, as we walked off with our 
few belongings. eae ie oft fue 

“ Of course they have, the infernal rascals!” I answered vicioualy ; 
“that is why they. wished us to keep on.digging while they washed.” 

On the following morning the rain had ceased, the day was fine, 
and the creeks were well filled with water, but I could not see 
beauty or promise in anything, because the scoundrels who had 


cheated me had netted two thousand pounds. And then we were | 


the beaten men, and the rude laugh that greets 
over us. ESSN, @ 

For a couple of weeks we remained idle, chewing the cud of bitter 
discontent, even Ramsey’s hopefulness having been damped, by this 
lesson on men and things. And then our chances of making a fresh 
start were r, the ground being occupied for miles, and any 
abandoned claim that we might have taken possession of requiring at 
least eight men to work it. But we were sick of partnerships, and 
coldly rejected any outside advances towards comradeship. As a 
kind of forlorn hope we at last decided to move up the hillside to 
some unclaimed shallow ground, which on inspection held out a 
vague kind of promise ; but we were not rushing to it very hopefully 
now, having encountered facts, and the facts having conquered us. 
But action of any kind was.likely to be less unprofitable than in- 
action, and so we were on our way to remove our tent and swag to 
the new settlement, when on the way we ran across two old Ballarat 
acquaintances, who were packing up their belongings for a start to a 
new rush in the Gympic Ranges. The claim they were forsakin 
had not been wholly unpromising, but better luck, like an tgnis 
fatuus lured them ahead, and so their forty-foot shaft was about te 
be abandoned. — | _ 

“These brilliant things never turn out of much value,” I said 
warningly, from the depths of my past experience ; “better stay 
where you are ;” but they shrugged their shoulders, declared they 
would risk the exchange, and so left us, es 

“Suppose we settle down here ?” I suggested, thinking the deep 
shaft more promising than the shallow ground. ae . 

“T dare say it’s much the same here or there,” Ramsey acquiesced 
dismally, and so, before sundown, our tent stood on the spot so 
recently vacated by our friends. 

For five days we worked, and such work! One with pick and 
shovel at the bottom, the other with windlass-rope and bucket, 
hauling the earth to the surface, and still not a trace of the precious 
metal had met our hungry eyes, while every fellow-labourer who 
passed us thoughtlessly tantalised us with the success of our old 
chums, or told us how some new arrivals had struck gold on the very 
piece of shallow ground we had meant to peg out on the hillside. 

“You had better leave me, Ramsey, bad luck sticks to me,” I 
told him despondently on the sixth morning. 

“Just as likely I have brought it with me,” he answered with a 
dash of his old cheeriness ; “at any rate we'll have one other fling 
into the old hole on this last day of the week.” | i. 

“Well, it must be the very last,” I answered, taking up my pick 
listlessly and descending. 

There is a certain comfort in the thonght that you are doing a 
hopeless thing for the very last time ; there is a certain satisfaction 
in the knowledge that there are still other corners of the world 
open to you. Perhaps it was this that lent me new energy, at any 
rate I pounded away for a couple of hours with a will, and none the 
less red aie rags I discovered that the character of the ground 
was changing. It was gravel I had laid bare, gravel which before 
many hours must prove to us of what value our labours had been. 

‘* Now then, that decides it one way or another,” I said as I scent 
the first bucketful to the surface. ‘If there is no gold there I shake 
the mud of this claim off my feet for ever.” ss 7 

So determined was I in this resolution that I intimated my 
ascent after the bucket, and taking my pick and shovel with me, 
cast what I expected to be a last look into the depths ag I mounted. 
And yet in spite of myself excitement and a vague half hope were 
stirring at my heart. 


failure was ringing 


“Tf there is nothing here, we'll shake hands and part,” I told 
Ramsey, as, with our burden between us, we started for the creek. 
and then in silence we bent over the 


He nodded without pratt 
1 


gravel, washing it as for dear life. Two—three—ten minutes passed, 


and then we stood erect and logked at each other. A thimbleful of 
a yellowish substance lay at the bottom of the pannikin. 

“ What is it ?” Ramsey asked huskily. 

“It’s gold.!” I answered with white lips. I don’t know what we 
did then. We dared not embrace each other, for there were neiyh- 
bours close enough to observe any unusual demonstration. I think 
ik seta gazing at our treasure, and interjecting brief comments 

oarsely. - 

Then we gathered up our tools and returned to the claim, ae 
all at once strong as Samson, and young with an eternal kind o 
youth. After all, these brief moments do compensate for many a 
month of toil and privation! = 

Past experience had taught us the wisdom of keeping our own 
counsel now, but, in spite of our best efforts, it was soon understood 
along the line that we had bottomed, and were washing off sand. A 
certain esprit de corps among miners necessitates the comparative 
value of a yield being made known, nevertheless we man to 
secure most of the big nuggets from the bottom of the cradle before 
the final washing off. | , an, eee = 

Possession has its own pains and penalties. For a month, 
while toiling by day, we scarcely ventured to sleep at night, 
lest someone should descend our shaft and despoil us of our 
treasure’; but after a time the vigilant watch on us abated. Some 
of our neighbours in adjoining claims had bottomed, and their pro- 
ceeds scarcely giving them wages, the value of dur find was gravely 
questioned and finally forgotten. — Tres ae 

Before. we left that shaft we had ‘sold eight thousand pounds 
worth of gold, while in no other claim on the creek had the treasure 
amounted to as many hundreds. The explanation was not far to 
seck. AH the gold was large, and ‘across our claim lay a ledge of 
rock that, in past ages, had formed a barrier to the descent of the 
nuggets as the current washed them from the reef above, and here, 
sought for to right and left, to front and rear, they had lain for 
centuries to enrich Ramsey and me just when our worst moment 
had come, and when we were nearest to despair. 

Of course I know people would laugh if we asserted that that 
gold had been left there that we might find it then, but I know 
that miners, and sailors, and men whose lives and fortunes are not 
exactly in their own hands, grow to believe more in luck, or chance 
—call it what you will—than ethers do, and somehow it affords 
us a kind of consolation even when things are dead against us, 
to think that there is a plan: in them somehow, and that they 
will right themselyes for us sooner or later, here, or somewhere. 


The Editor’s Note Book. 


THE Government seem to have entered upon quite a new policy in 
regard to such bodies as the Metropolitan Board of Works and the Gas 
Companies. Probably the course which they have adopted, although 
undoubtedly judivious.in the second case, will strike most people as 
being vexatious and obstructive in the first. , 


THAT the Board of Trade should have issued circulars to the various 
governing bodies of the metropolis inviting the expression of their 
opinion as to the proposed absorption by the Gas Light and Coke 

mpany of the only other Gas Company now in London, is quite right 
and proper. Such a scheme should not be carried out till after the 
fullest examination and discussion. It is not, however, easy to see 
why the Treasury should have refused to allow the Board of Works to 
continue the corn dues, which have helped to pay for many great 
improvements and could pay for many more, and the burden of 
which, on any individual, is so small as to be unappreciable. If the 
dues are to be given up, and metropolitan improvements are to go on, 
the rates must be raised, and that would certainly not be a popular 
measure, , 


As the two explosions on the Underground Railway occurred 
almost, if not quite, simultaneously, there can be little doubt that 
they were the work of the dynamite gang. Indeed, they resemble 
other outrages of a similar nature in almost every | ag eben for, 
like the explosion in ‘‘A Sailor and His Lass” at Drury Lane 
Theatre, there does not a to have been any particular reason 
for them, nor do they seem to have led to any particular result. 


IT is true that the loss of life at Praed Street might have been 
most serious, but, so long as the conspirators keep more than half 
their minds fixed on taking care of their own skins, there is always 
reasonable hope that the damage caused by their cowardly attempts 
will be som bared vely small, Itis only where the would-be murderer 
is prepared, like another Samson, to sacrifice his own life if only he 
can ensure the destruction of his victims, that real danger is to be 
apprehended, Fortunately, such cases are-rare, and the cowardly 
rutfians who are supported by money subscribed in)America, and are 
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enly repudiated in a half-and-half sort of way by the heads of the Irish | Mr. Forster's Life and in my father’s 
could not have been necessary that further details should be hawked 


about, and I fcel certain that, in the days when the Times was 
ruled by the clear brain and sound iidement of John Delane, the 
3 oF the | article which appeared the other day would never have been given to 
ey ocr the world. 


Land 
run any very serious risks, 


' Ir would be too para ®t to expect that the members of the 
Clerkenwell Vestry should display much of the dignit 

calmness which ought to mar ernin 
disgraceful manner in which they behaved during the discussion on 


gue party, have not as yet shown any particular. desire to 


a typical ut the 


the great refreshment question was surprising, and indeed almost un- | my brothers and sisters the bad compliment of assuming t 
of which I complain could not have been publishe 


sanction, and as the letter of a writer tothe Z'zmes, signed ‘‘ An Admirer 
of Dickens,” hesitates to give due weight to my aunt's repudiation of 
responsibility in the matter, I take this opportunity of saying in the 
most emphatic and unequivocal manner that not one of us had any 
knowledge of, or fel any consent to, the publication of the corres- 
pondence in question; and t 


precedented even in the natural history of Bumbledom. 


Mr. KELLY, the vestryman who brought the accusation of 
act phate feeding at the parochial expense against some of his 
fellows, had an extremely bad time of it. Indeed, so much smoke was 
raised that it is impossible to suppose that there was not a good deal 
of fire. One of the oupeeen asted that he knew that Mr. Kelly 
wanted to know something and that he accordingly ‘‘stuffed” him— 
in other words this Phileas of the ratepayers of Clerkenwell 
vaunted himself exceedingly for saying told a colleague, who was 
anxious to do his duty, a parcel of lies. Constitutions differ, I 
suppose, but I cannot myself see what cause the stuffing gentleman 
had for self-gratulation. 


THE great Irving ‘‘ boom,” as such things are called in the United 
States, has begun in New York, and the actor's first appearence seens 
to have been, on the whole, very successful. Some of his tricks and 
manners evidently puzzled the audience, and still more the critics, 
not a little, and the utterances of most of the newspapers are some- 
what uncertain and hesitating. The principal exception is the New 
York World, which formulates its objections to the English actor in a 
vast number of words. As, however, the article begins by talking of 
his ‘‘ superb acting,” the meaning of what follows is not altogether 
intelligible. | | 

Miss MARY ANDERSON did not altogether do herself justice when 
she elected to make her first appearance before a London audience in 
so formal and uninteresting a part as Parthenia in ‘‘Ingomar.”. The 
mannerisms and faults of Mrs. Lovell’s play were accentuated by the 
mannerisms and faults of Miss Anderson's acting, and the general 
effect was to convey to the mind of the critical spectator the idea 
that Miss Anderson was an actress of method, of formula, and of 
education only. 


THIs impression is effectually dissipated by her performance of 
Pauline in ‘‘The Lady of Lyons.” 


4 


ublished letters. It surely 


FINALLY, as the leader-writer of the Daily Telegraph pate ine and 
at the book 


without our 


hat my aunt, as executrix under my father's 
will, and Messrs. Chapman and Hall, as the proprietors of the copy- 
rights in his works, will take evory legal step that is open to them to 
prevent the circulation or re-publication of the correspondence in this 
country. 


AMONGST the curiosities of the modern Tsmes may be noted the fact 
that in its issue of the 30th of October, forty-three lines were devoted 
to a letter from a correspondent who found something altogether 
extraordinary and even startling im the circumstance that two 
customers of a certain bank had amounts of £22 0s. 7d. paid into their 
respective accounts on the same day ! — 


Pincher Astray. 


Hs was not handsome, at least in the common acceptation of the 
term. He had a speckly muzzle and a paneins jowl, rather watery 
eyes, and short c ears. His legs were horrib ly bowed, and his tail 
curled over his back like the end of a figureof nine. He was a morose 
brute and of most uncertain temper. He would rush out to a stranger 
with every demonstration of welcome, would leap up and bark round 
him, and then would get behind and bite him inthe calves. He was 
the terror of the tradespeople ; he loathed the butcher ; he had a deadly 
hatred for the fishmonger’s boy ; and when I complained to the post- 
office of the non-arrival in due course of a letter from my aunt's legal 


It is true thata considerable amount | adviser, advising me ‘ repair at once to the old lady’s death-bed (owing 


of affectation, and of what one may call, for want of a better word, | to which non-arrival I was cut out of her will), I was informed that the 


stageiness, attends Lord Lytton’s play, and that these are emphati- 
cally the defects which mar Miss Anderson’s histrionic efforts. 


But, underlying the high-flown romance of the story and the 
terrible inflation of much of the dialogue of ‘‘The Lady of Lyons,” 
there is much real and even touching human interest. And s0 it is 
with Miss Anderson. Under the conventionalities of her style 
and certain tricks of manner and expression, which probably come 
from a self-consciousness which may be forgiven in so charming 
@ young lady, there are real dramatic instinct and a sympathetic 

wer for which her Parthenia had by no means prepared me. Indeed, 

{iss Anderson’s Pauline deserves the most cordial recognition, and I 

do not know that I have ever seen the third act of ‘‘ The Lady of Lyons” 
Bo well played. a 


Mk. J. H. BARNEs’s Claude Melnotte is also a very interesting 
piece of acting, carefully studied and boldly executed. With plenty 
of fire and vigour Mr. Barnes has also the necessary delicacy and 
ease, and manages to make Lord Lytton’s singular hero as probable 
as could be hoped for. 


THE rest of the cast, which comprises several well-known names, 
is, oddly enough, better on paper than in fact. .Mr. Frank Archer 
altogether misses the mark as Beauseant, and the other parts are 
played in strict accordance with the most stage conventionalities. 
The piece is carefully and pend somely moun rf the. new scenery 
being a reproduction of that used by Mr. Irving when he and Miss 
Terry played Claude and Pauline, and a fair run may safely be 


predicted for it. 


‘THE recent publication in America of some of my father’s letters 
shows how great is the demand for even the most trivial details of 
the private lives of public men, and in what a cynically unscrupulous 
spirit every opportunity is taken to gratify it, and at the same time..to 
turn a possibly honest, but certainly dirty, penny. 


Iv was obvious on the face of this eortespondence that the majority 
of the letters were private communications from. m ther to his 
solicitor, which could never have been intended for publication ; which 
had come quite accidentally into the market; and which most people 


with any claim to ste sopra would have refrained from publishing. 
The Ameri ah agra er, however, acted after the mahner.of. his kind 
on the other side of the Atlantic, and evidently looked at nothing bat 


the dollars which might be made. ; 


THE story of my father's early life, and af the troubles and 
struggles of my grandfather's family, has already been told, both in 


‘savage character of my dog—a circumstance with which the depart- 


ment could not interfere—prevented the letter-carrier from the duo 
performance of his functions after nightfall. Still I loved Pincher— 
Btill I love him ! What though my trousers-ends were frayed to strips 
by his teeth ; what though he towzled all the corne rs of the manuscript 
of my great work on Logarithms—shall I reproach him now that he is 
lost to me? Never ! | 
I saw him last three mornings ago, leisurely straying round the 

garden with the strap of the baby’s shoe hanging out of his mouth, 
and wagging his tail as much as to show me how he was enjoying 
himself. I remonstrated with him on the shoe question ; for a moment 
he seemed somewhat touched ; but suddenly catching sight of a 
oe cat on the wall, he entopen off without further parley. 

watched the cat scuttle up a tree; I heard Pincher growling angrily 
at its base ; when the noise of the milkman’s boots crunching the 
gravel attracted his attention, he darted off and was lost to me for 
ever. There was a fiendish on the housemaid’s face when 
she announced to me that Pinchcr wasn’t nowhere to be found. 
Visions of unworried stocking-heels, and unsnapped-at ankles rose 
before that damsel’s mind as she broke the news; and she smiled as 
she said they'd looked everywheres, they had, and nothing wasn't 
to be seen. I was not crushed by the intelligence. I knew my dog's 
extensive visiting list, and thought that finding he had tag his 
time, he had, perhaps, acce the friendly offer of half a kennel, 
and was then engaged in making night hideous, and conducing to the 
sleeplessness of some neighbourhood unaccustomed to his vocal powets. 
But as I lay in bed next morning I missed the various little dramas — 
the principal character always performed by Pincher—of which I had 
so often been the silent audience. The butcher's boy—a fierce anil 
beefy youth, who used openly to defy the dog, and beat him off with 
hurhugs of his basket and threatenings with his feet—now entered 
silently ; the baker's last apprentice, a mild and farinaceous lad--who 
proffered Pineher the dart a of black loaves, and who endeavoured 
to prope his enemy by addressing him as ‘‘ Poor fellow !’’—now 
enter silent while the fishmonger’s boy—who generally made 
one wild scuttle from the garden-gate to the kitchen entrance, and 
upon whose back Pincher usually hung, as the wolves hung upon 

orebeo baw walked slowly up the path, and whistled, Then I 
knew that he was gone mdeed ! | 

I engaged the services of an unintelligible crier, and had the dog's 
description bellowed round the neighbourhood. I brought the printing 
art into play, and all the palings and posts within. a circle of two 
miles burst out with an eruption of placards, of which the words 
‘‘ Lost,” and ‘‘ Dog,” were, without the aid of a powerful microscope, 
the only legible portion. I concocted an advertisement for the Tees, 
and then waited patiently for the result(of ny various schemes. 
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They had results, I allow. I received at least twenty letters from 
sympathisers, who told me that in the event of my not recovering 
my lost favourite, they were happily able to piv e another in its 
place. I suppose that on the evening of the day the advertise- 
ment appeared, at least five-and-twenty pairs of boots had printed 
themselves off on my dining-room drugget, which, being red in colour 
and fluffy in texture, is singularly capable of retaining a clear im- 
pression. In every instance, the boots belonged to short-haired 
stabley gentlemen in large white coats, from the inner pockets of 
which they produced specimens of dogs—ugly and morose indeed, but 
not Pincher. 

I need not say that my intimate friends came out nobly under the 
circumstances. Jephson, who wore checked trousers of a vivid 
pattern, which had always aroused Pincher's ire, thanked fortune that 
‘‘ the infernal beast was got rid of somehow.” Podley, who, labouring 
under the delusion that all dogs were intended for swimmers, had 
once tried to throw Pincher into the Hampstead ponds, and had his 
hand bitten to the bone for his pains, hoped that ‘‘the brute had becn 
made into sausages.” Blinkhorn, who was of a facetious turn, was 
sure that Pincher had been sewn up in the skin of some deceased dog 
of fabulous beauty, and sold to some old dowager by a man in Regent 
Street. The only one who gave me the least consolation was Hall- 
marke, who said that ipa he had been picked up by some bene- 
volent person, and had been sent to the Home for Lost Dogs. But my 
hopes were short-lived. I went in hot haste to that excellent institution ; 
but, alas! Pincher was not among its numerous happy inmates. 

Pincher did return, however; not from the Home, for he knew 
better than so far to jeopardise his social standing. He returned with 
a ruffled coat, a torn ear, and a fierceness of eye, which bespoke recent 
trouble. I afterwards learned that he had been a principal in a 
combat held in the adjoining parish, where he acquitted himself with 
honour, and was in the act of pinning his adversary, when a rustic 
person from a farm broke into the ring, and kicked both combatants 
out of it. This ignominy was more than Pincher could bear. He 
flung himself upon the rustic leg, bit it through, and brought him to 
the ground ; then fled for his life, and remained hidden until hunger 
compelled him to return to his home. We have exchanged no commu- 
nication since, but regard each other with sulky dignity, and I clearly 
perceive he intends to remain obdurate until I make the first advances 
to reconciliation. 


Cookery. 


PLAIN DINNERS. 


A LEG of mutton with trimmings and a pudding was still in 
the early days of Queen Victoria’s reign the housewife’s idea of a good, 
plain, wholesome dinner. ‘‘ There is nothing cheaper than a leg of 
mutton ;” ‘‘There is nothing better than a cut of mutton for the 
children,” were the opinions stoutly maintained against all suggestions 
of other fare. There is a survival of these opinions to this day, in spite 
of ete great cost of the joint and the difficulty of procuring fine mutton 
at all. 

Many sacritices have to be made in other directions to enable 
housekeepers of moderate means to provide this plain wholesome fare 
for their families, and no little anxiety is often felt by those who havea 
fixed idea that the growing boys and girls wil] not thrive on less costly 
material. 3 

There are, no doubt, some of our readers who can remember 
how, when mutton or beef was boiled, the broth was served first, then 
the Um BANE, and that it was an axiom that those who could not eat 
the two first did not need the last. Until about forty years ago, even 
at the table of well-to-do farmers and tradesmen, it was the custom 
to serve pudding first, with the avowed intention of diminishing the 
appetite for meat. Gradually the idea that this was mean, that it was 
valgar to allow anything less delicate than soup or fish to precede the 
joint, gained the ascendency. Nowadays, as it is clear that, with 
meat at its present price, there are comparatively few persons who can 
afford to satisfy the appetites of their children with such expensive food, 
it is worth while to consider how far it would be well to return to the 
ancient order of ‘‘ pudding first.” 

There are 80 many people, both young and old, who have such a 
marked aversion to suet-puddings, or who so soon tire of batter, that 
the question what to provide is difficult, unless some little pains are 
taken in cooking. course, any dish which precedes the joint with 
the object of saving meat, is pretty sure to be received with suspicion 
or contempt, if not by the girls and boys, by the kitchen party. It 
is, therefore, highly desirable that the first dish should be of a tempting 
character, as good as possible of its kind, and thoroughly well prepared. 
There is, for instance, nothing better than haricot beans and lentils. 
But these are, as a rale, plainly boiled and sent to table without any 
peasoning ; then, of course, they are disliked. From their earliest 
years children should be accustomed to food of this kind, oatmeal, 
macaroni, ete. ; then they grow ap with a taste for it, greatly to their 
advantage. 

Bread, fried and served with gravy, or stewed vegetables of any 
kind, are good. Small dumplings in any sort of sauce which is found 
to suit the family taste, and savoury rice, are most useful, and the 
same may be said of the savoury oatmeal-pudding given in the first 
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bill of fare. In short, there is a large number of good, chess and 
nourishing dishes whieh are suitable as a first dish, the only difficulty 
being that they require care in the preparation. ; : 

It is unnecessary to repeat what has been said in this Journal on 
the dietetic value of soup, and we will only now say that it is 
much to be regretted that soup is not more popular as an article of, 
family fare, the more so as it can be made of materials which are too, 
often wasted, 

From month to mouth, it is proposed to give in HOUSEHOLD 
Worps hints and directions for serving plain dinners well and 
economically, and to show how every scrap of material may be 
utilised. In the present paper the case of a dinner of beef, and how 
to make the joint go farthest, will be considered. ; 


Decidedly the most profitable piece of beef to have for a family 
dinner is that known as ‘‘top-side,” and is without bone and has 
little fat. I€ the meat is fine, this is an excellent cut, but if it is not 
of the first quality, it is hard and flavourless, and is not fit for roast- 
ing. After the top-side, in point of economy, come three or four of 
the ribs of the cut called ‘‘wing-rib”’—that is, the shortest of the 
ribs. The longer ribs are more profitable when rolled, and make a dish - 
fit for any table or any occasion. ; 

There is no difference of opinion as to which, both in respect of 
appearance and quality, is the best joint of beef. Sirloin has rey 
carried the palm, and in consequence commands ahigh price. Of the 
three cuts into which sirloin is usually divided, the middle is the best. 
and most economical. The first cut, which butchers sometimes call 
‘wing of the sirloin,” is apt to shrink, particularly at the thin end, 
and, having an undue quantity of bone, is cxtravagant. 

The chump end of the sirloin, if bought at a price less than the 
middle cut and used with management, is not unreasonably expensive. 
The end of this roasted is often wasteful, yet makes an excellent stew, 
and is best lightly salted and used within three or four days. The 
undercut can be removed without damage to the upper side of the 
joint, and from ten to twelve pounds of the chump should make, with 
some such dish as we have suggested, a sufficient meat dinner for a 
family of six or eight persons for four or five days. On the first day. 
this undercut can bs used, on the second the joint itself be roasted, on 
the ae this will be served cold, on the fourth the end of the joint be 
stewed. : 

The order of serving, then, will be something as follows : 


First DAy. 


Savoury Batter Pudding. 
Potatoes se cattre a’Hétel. 
Stewed Carrots. 
Baked Apple Pudding. 
SECOND DAY. 


Dumplings with Gravy. 
Roasted Sirloin. Browned Potatoes. 


Greens. 
Batter Pudding with Fruit Sauce. 
THIRD Day.) 
Stewed Haricot Beans. 
Cold Beef. Fried Potatoes, 
Treacle Pudding. 
FourTH DAy. 
Savoury Rioe. 
Stewed Beef with Onions, Carrots, and Dumplings. 
Boiled Oatmeal Pudding. 
3 Firta Day. 
Soup of the Beef Bones with Lentils. 
Rizsoles, Curried Rice. 
Apple Pie. 


Recipes for the dishes will be given in future papers. 


Fillet of Beef. 


7 American Engine Drivers. 


AN American news r gives the followin hic account 
of an engine-driver’s troubles : eerie 

‘*Oh yes, engineers do lose their nerve,” said Old Throttle, 
‘“ especially one who has a night-run all the time. You see, in the 
night-time an engineer's eyes, thoughts, and all are confined to a very 
small space ; it’s nearly or quite dark inside the cab, and if his engine 
is workin’ all right, carryin’ her water, good lots of steam, and the tfire- 
man wide-awake and lively, that engineer don’t have much to do with 
his eyes, only to look out ahead over the little space made. bright 
by the head-light, and his thoughts are naturally confined to what his 
eyes take in. In the daytime it’s different ; he can look around and 
see lots goin’ on. He notices that this field of ’taters looks good, and 
wonders if his little patch at home will turn out as well; he sees a 
feller fishin’, and remembers the last mess of trout he caught in the 
Shohola ; he sees 8 woman and a baby in the little white house near 
the big curve, and his thoughts fly back to his home and his wife andl 
children, and he wonders what sng bas doing just now. 

‘And this he can take in, and be ’tendin’ to husinesg strictly ; but 
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in the night-time all is changed, and his vision and thoughts, as I 
said, are confined to the small spot made visible and distinct by the 
head-light, and his ideas fhatirally follow the rails. He remembers 
that the’culvert just ahead is the very spot that was washed out last 
sping ant nothing left under the ties and rails for ten or fifteen feet ; 
true, engine jumped the chasm, and only five cara loaded with 
express matter and ba e went down and were smashed and piled 
on top of each other, but it might have been the ten cars of emigrants 
that were coupled in the rear, and it isn’t pleasant to think of what 
might have been. 

‘‘ Just around the curve is the place where his engine struck a 
draw-head some careless brakeman had left lying on the track ; his 
engine only turned over on her side, and fortunately the air-brakes 
had so stopped the train that no further damage was done; but he 
shudders as he recalls the sensations he experienced while the engine 
was turning over and crushing its mad way through the ties, and 
’tisn’t pleasant to think of. He flies over a huge embankment at a 
pace of forty miles un hour, and thinks of the feelings that were his 
on a certain trip last winter when a side-rod came crashing through 
the side of the cab, while passing over the same embankment. 

‘*In the cut just ahead is where, on the last trip, a watchman, 
intent on watching a train on the opposite track, had forgotten the 
express was due, and the horror and agony depicted on his face as the 


i threw him high in the air, will never be forgotten, neither will 
for as soon as the 


mangled and stained body, picked up and ca 
train could be stopped. And so on every mile of the road something 
of this kind is brought to mind, as his thoughts follow the circle of 
light ahead, which flashes and changes constantly, now shining on a 
bridge, now showing an embankment, flashing its rays now on a house, 
and now through trees and foliage, and if the man is easily worried or 
bothered he 
of the trip—anywhere off the rail. joes ) 

_ “Why, I’ve known men te give up the best trains on the road and 
big pay they had to run in the night-time, and take trains 


that were much harder to run and poorer pay, simply because the. 


latter run in daylight. Yes, engineers do sometimes get. frightened 
and lose nerve, and it is not to be wondered at when we think of his 
standing one hand on the throttle and the other on the reverse lever, 
with his thoughts going back to incident and accident of his busy and 
hazardous life on each curve and straight line of the road, as revealed 
by the head-light of his engine.” 


a a 


The Entrance Examination to our Public 


Departments. 
PART II. 


It will have been seen from the list of subjects given that the 
exam. should be easily within the compass of every public school boy. 
Indeed, were it only ‘‘ arene instead of ‘‘ competitive,” there is 
little doubt that nearly three-fourths of the entire number of 
candidates would pass. The simple character of the subjects in reality 
constitutes the severity of the exam. This may be readily seen b 
lancing down a list of the successful candidates’ marks, when it will 
observed that groups of names often occur separated from each 
other by a single mark only. 


WE think it is to be regretted that the Civil Service Commissioners 
have not seen their way to providing a more liberal menu. A Latin 
paper, and one in French or German, at the candidate's option, would 

ve a greater chance to many who are at present severely handicapped 
by this rigid adherence to English subjects. We should here remark 
that there is a preliminary examination of a very simple character, 
merely imposed with the view of weeding out those candidates who 
possess no chance whatever of passing the competitive examination, 
a certain number of obviously incompetent men invariably presenting 
themselves upon each occasion. 


WE shall now endeavour to indicate briefly the nature and extent 
of the various examination papers. 2. 

DICTATION. —T wo rather lengthy extracts from Standard English 
authors, such as Lord Macaulay or Sir Walter Scott, are given, and 
ten marks are deducted for each mistake in spelling from the total of 
400 awarded for ore oeraPny: A similar number of marks is also 
deducted for each mistake occurring in the other papers set during 
the examination. a 

Copyina.—This is purely a test of handwriting, and must not be 
confounded with ‘‘ Copying Manuscript,” of which more anon. A 
tabulated statement of some kind is usually provided, with a corre- 
sponding blank form, into which as much of the printed form must be 
copied as can be through in half an hour. By exercising great 
care and considerable ingenuity, the printed form can be reproduced 
in the blank one, and the “test” consists in doing so without 
giving the latter a cramped or unsightly appearance. 

_ ARITHMETIC.—This paper usually contains fifteen questions of a 
distinctly difficult character, and has been known to give considerable 
trouble to those candidates whase attention has Deen principally 


gets very nervous indeed, and wishes he was at the end | Offi 


confined to the higher branches of mathematics. For instance, no 
bath oatever is given for problems solved by the aid of algebraic : 
ormulz. . 
COMPOUND ADDITION (half an hour allowed).—In the first fifteen . 
minutes six vey long compound addition sums have to be added up. » 
There are usually twenty rows of figures, with about six figures in the 
unds colamn, to each sum. In the second fifteen minutes, sets of - 
gures, known as “cross tots,” and arranged in twenty horizontal : 
lines and ten vertical columns, have to be added up from left to 
right, the total of each horizontal line being placed on its extreme 
right. 
This subject, for which one hundred marks are allowed out of the 
total of four hundred given for arithmetic, decidedly pays, since a- 
large number of the competitors utterly fail in it; whereas, if only 
sufficient practice be devoted toit, absolute accuracy, and consequently 
the maximum number of marks, can be obtained. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. — Three subjects are given, and the. 
candidate is at liberty to choose the one best suited to him. They 
erally comprise : (1) A well-known proverb ; (2) the life of a given 
celebrity ; or (3) some ane engrossing pu attention at the 
moment. Candidates would do well to r in mind that the 
examiners visit very severely any attempt at ‘‘ fine bedi SP or high- 
flown diction. The matter should be carefully weighed before being 
committed to paper, and should be expressed in simple narrative form 
—grammatical accuracy and correct spelling being, of course, of the 
utmost importance. | ; 
BOOKKEEPING.—The paper set is of the character usually found 
in any treatise on the subject, with this exception, that it is some- 
times framed in accordance with the special requirements of one of: 
the large financial departments, such as the Exchequer and Audit 


ce. 
Précis WRITING in the Foreign Office, INDEXING in the Legacy 
and Succession Duty Office, and DOCKETING in the Customs Depart- 
ment, are practically one and the same thing, the elegance of the 
synonym declining from west to east in accordance with the 
topographical position of the office using it. 

is exercise consists in tearing the heart out of a set of lengthy 
official documents, and of expressing it in short and concise language. 
This subject well repays any amount of careful study devoted to it. 

DIGESTING AND TABULATING ACCOUNTS AND RETURNS.—A 
confused mass of statistical matter is placed before the candidate, 
together with a specimen, on a small scale, of a form into which it can 

be packed. similar form must be spaced out and ruled, each 
item must be entered under its appropriate head, or sub-head, all 
totals must be cast, and, in short, the candidate is expected to evolve 
perfect order from this chaotic medley of facts and figures. 

GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. e questions in each of these 
papers aE prone very nearly in style and scope to those set in the 
senior Oxford and Cambridge local examinations. These two papers 
should give the boys from the modern side of our schools a great 
advantage over their co-competitors from the classical side. 

CoryinGc MS.—The late Horace Greeley stood admittedly an easy 
first amongst illegible writers) He once wrote a letter dispensing 
with the services of one of his staff. The journalist, when next 
applying for a situation, with the utmost coolness produced this 
letter from the well-known editor of the New York Tri as one of 
personal recommendation, and was immediately elected on the strength 
of the signature, no other portion of the letter being decipherable. It 
would almost seem as if the examiners had secured a large quantity of 
the late talented editor’s ‘‘copy.” The candidate is req to trans: 
late (sic) and transcribe as much of these caligraphic hieroglyphics as 
he can in the given time. Coinplete sets of these examination papers 
can be obtained through any bookseller, and they are always Reve 
stock at Stanford’s, Charing Cross, and Longman’s, Paternoster Row. 


Ir there are any points connected with this subject on which any 
of our readers would like further information we shall be very 
pace to answer their queries through the medium of our correspon: 

ence column. | _ 


The Beefsteak Society. 


OnE of the most famous convivial associations of the last and 
present century is the Beefsteak eet We read of a Steak Club 
in the Spectator, in April, 1712, Steele speaking in terms of the 
greatest affection of Dick Eastcourt, the provider of the club, and who 
also so eloquently records his death in a very touching manner. This 
club, however, was not the same as the famous society, established a 
few years later, though it may, perhaps, have been in some measure 
suggested by the former. The ‘‘ Society” (for the members disdained 
to be considered a club), originated, as is well known, in Rich, the 
manager of Covent Garden Theatre, cooking and eating his beefsteak 
in the presence of a distinguished visitor, Lord Peterborough, who 
Was 80 med with the odour of the simple fare that he begged to be 
allowed to join; a further supply of steak was sent for, and a few 
‘bottles of wine from a neighbouring tavern gave a zest to the feast. 
On going away ata rather late hour, the old earl proposed to renew 
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the meeting, and on the following Saturday, Peterborough returned 
with three or four friends, ‘‘men of wit and pleasure about town”; 
and so jovial was the meeting that it was agreed to form a Saturday 
Club, to assemble in Rich’s room, the fare to be restricted to beefsteaks, 
port wine, and punch The “Steaks” soon became fashionable, and 
the greatest lords, as well as the most intellectual men, were ambitious 
of belonging to such an illustrious association. The meetings were at 
first held in a room over Covent Garden Theatre; but when the house 
was burnt down in 1808, the members met for a time at the Bedford, 
and then in apartments over the English Opera House, now the 
Lyceum Theatre. Here again they were burnt out; but, strange to 
say, the original gridiron of the society petoeire to some, Rich’s own 
diron) was saved from both fires. Churchill and Wilkes, in the 
ast century, were members of the Steak Society ; but the former made 
himself so disagreeable, that he resigned to avoid expulsion, and the 
latter also fell into disyrace on account of his Essay on Women. 
George 1V. was a meinber when Prince of Wales, having been 
elected in 1785; and various dukes, royal and not royal, have felt 
roud of presiding inthe chair. Very naturally, considering its origin, 
e ‘‘Sublime Society,” as it was sometimes called, enrolléd many 
actors in its lists, and in the club-books occurs the entry : ‘‘J. Kemble, 
expelled for his mode of conduct.” He had probably been giving 
himself pompous airs. His predecessor, Garrick, a more genial man, 
was very much liked, and one night when he had to play Ranger at 
Drury Lane, of which he was the manager, he stayed so late with his 
brother Steaks that he kept the stave waiting. He was sent for, and 
arrived hot and breathless. ‘‘I think, David.” said Ford, one of the 
patentees, ‘‘ considering the stake you and I have in this house, you 
ies pay more attention to the business.” ‘' Truo, my good friend,” 
replied Garrick, ‘‘ but I was thinking of my steak in the other house.” 
Another good thing was said by Garrick at one of the club dinners. 
He had made the remark that, in order to prevent irregularities at the 
theatre, he always made a point of ticketing and labelling every pla 
that was to be returned, so that it might be found ina moment, ‘“ 
fig for your hypocrisy,” exclaimed Murphy across the table. ‘* You 
know, David, you mislaid my tragedy two months ago, and I make 
no doubt you have lost it.” ‘‘Ycs,” replied Garrick; ‘but you 
forget, you ungrateful doy, that I offered you more than its value, for 
you might have had two manuscript farces in its stead.” We cannot 
ismiss the Steaks without mentioning old Captain Charles Morris, 
the bard of the club, who wrote indifferent poetry (called by courtesy 
Anacreontic), brewed the finest of punch, made himself universally 
beloved for his good-nature and joyous spirits, and who died in 1838, 
at the patriarchal age of ninety-two. 

The old room of the Beefsteak Club, at the back of the Lyceum 
Theatre, has been recently fitted up as a dining-room by Mr. Heury 
Irving, and no doubt in days to come the history of the present room 
will add much interesting matter, and many brilliant anecdotes to 
the dramatic and literary history of to-day. | 

The present Beefsteak Club in King William Street is only a 
namesake and not a linca!l descendant of the old institution. 


Cheap Home-Made Christmas Boxes. 
PART I, SIXPENCE EACH. 


THE relationship between Old Father Christmas and Santa Claus 
is very near and dear. Take away from us our Christmas gifts, the 
blessing of bestowing, and the prcacure of receiving, and the annual 
festival would be stripped of half its joyousness. The holidays would 
be very dreary, and even pian paddies would lose half its richness if 
Christmas-boxes were to be abolished by some suddenly enacted Act 
of Parliament. 

THE importation of toys, dear and cheap, in such large quantities 
from Germany makes the choice of gifts by those who on in towns 
very simple. But for young people away in the country, with no 
shops near, and very little money in their purses to send to town for 
what they want, it is quite a different case. Time and deft fingers may 
be theirs, and, perhaps, a great deal of sweet self-denial and loving 
thoughtfulness is called into exercise for many weeks previous to the 
25th of December. It is a serious thing to provide gifts for a father and 
mother, and several brothers and sisters, perhaps one or two servants, 
with only eighteenpence ; there may be even half-a-crown, or as much 
as five shillings available, but the outlaying of sums like these calls fora 
great deal of thought, and an amount of calculation which world do 
credit toa Chancellor of the Exchequer. . 


——— 


THE great variety of working materials now in use, some of them 
very cheap, simplifies the question of home-made Christmas-boxes no 
perth that is required are nimble fingers, guided by a little 

e. | 


POCKET-HANDKEROHIEFS with fancy borders are exceedingly cheap. | 


In their original form they loek scarcely 
but made up into a tie, bow, or morning-cap, they me quite 
transformed. Border the handkerchief with lace, being liberal 
at turning the corners so as to leave the lace a little full. If 


d enough for a present, 


the edging be harrow, two yards and a half will be enough. 


Divide the lace in four, tack it at the 
to sew, in order to keep the quantity 
for each side distinct. Fold two of the corners mvards, so 
that they meet in the middle of the square. Pin them in 
their places, and run some gatherings straight across from edge to 
edge, passing exactly through these corners, and draw up closely. The 
two corners left free should hang down gracefully in natural soft folds; 
turn one over the other, keeping the turned-in corners outside. If the 
handkerchief be large enough, it may be tucked up into a bow; if 
small, or only made of a square of muslin, crepe, silk, or lace, the ends 
can remain flowing. This bow looks pretty when worn in front of a 
dress, tucked under the corner of a turned-down collar, having also 
the superlative advantage that its materials can be bought for 
sixpence. ne: | | a 


If wider, three yards.’ 
corners before beginning 


: . a ‘ sd } at . | ° -_@ 

ANOTHER, which comes to about the same price, for it requires a 
better lace, is made of.a strip of. Indian muslin, about three inches 
wide, and half a yard long, and joining the two ends together. Sew 
one row or two rows of lace on the two sides of the muslin—one row if 
the lace be wide, twoif it be narrow. Run three threads up the centre 
and draw them as tightly as possible and fasten the ends. If the 
middle looks too plain, a knot of ribbon, a little more lace, or at 
Christmas-time a branch of holly and berries redeems the bare look. 
Samth or Indian silk, or coloured gauze, may be substituted for 


FRILLS and collars of lace may be madein a variety of patterns. If 
the lace be narrow, a foundation of stiff net is required to sew: it on ;. 
but a quarter of a yard, at a cost of twopence, will make ‘several 
collars. Cut the foundation, if circular, exactly to fit the wearer, . 
taking in little seams at the shoulders if necessary. If the work is to 
be kept secret, the dress-bodice of the person for whom it is intended’ 
will give the proper measurements. Sew.a row of lace round the edge 
of the foundation ; another above it, just oveulppoing the upper edge 
of the first row; and so on up to the throat, when the final row is to 
be reversed, so as to stand up. A row of ribbon or black velvet where 
the last two edges meet makes a neat finish. This is an extravagant 
pattern, as it uses up.a.great deal of lace. 


A COLLAR made of one row of deeper lace is more economical. 
Make a narrow band of a cutting from the foundation net. Mark the 
middle and two sides. Take a yard of lace—a yard and a half if it be 
ert deep’; pleat it, having regard to the pattern, and press the fold 
with a warm iron. Run a thread along the top, fastening each pleat 
in its place, but taking no back-stitch. Tack it on the band in such a 
way that, when sewed inside the dress, it will fall loosely over. It 
requires no standing-up row. Ruffles to match may be added. All 
imitation laces for fichus, dress-trimmings, etc., should be pleated 
With an iron. ee oe ; 


Any little odds and ends of lace, scraps remaining over from 
other occasions, can be used for the ends of muslin ties. All muslin 
ties must have the hems folded and pressed. Ties for mourning 
are made of strips of muslin, with hems and little tucks to finish 
the ends. These require no lace, so are exceedingly cheap. A plain 
deep frill, box-pleated, with a hem at the edge, is a neat finish 
for a mourning tie. - 


—e 
* 


IN these pave ne cere a railway time-table is always in requisi- 
tion. Whether it be Bradshaw, or some less bewildering guide which 
is to be consulted, it is quite necessary to have one always at hand. 
But the untidy covers often cause the banishment of time-tables from 
the drawing-room, the very place where they are most frequently 
required. pretty, loose ‘case with pieces of elastic down the centre 
inside to hold in the book makes a very acceptable Christmas-box, 
and it need pot cost more than sixpenes, ribbon strings, aad ail. 


For the sides, two pieces of pasteboard, or one folded sq as to leave 
a centre part for the back. The cover, if money is no object, may be 
of silk, satin, plush, velvet, and it may even be embroidered in silks, : 
gold thread, and seed-pearls. But such decoration would swallow up a 
year’s pocket-money. A piece of unbleached linen, one with a rough 
surface to be preferred. Stretch it over the pasteboard frame, turning 
over the edges, as books for a parish library are provided with saving 
covers, and fastened with a needle-and thread. If the worker can 
draw she has only to etch with a pen and jnk a neat design—a floral 
outline looks best on the cover—adding a monogram. The less 
epee the pattern, the more in keeping with the groundwork, the 
coarse linen. ee . 


Ir the young lady is not artist enough to draw the pattern, she can 
transfer one, in the same way as embroidery patterns are put on cloth 
or velvet, and then go over it with a pen afterwards to give fit the 
outline effect of having been sketched. ‘The inside of the cover is 
finished by pasting down fly-leaves to hide the sewing. Plastic bands 
down the back inside, and ribbon-strings sewed on the buck outside, 
complete this gift. _ oo 


a ee ee 
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SINCE the parcel-post constituted itself our benefactor, everything 
that weighs lightly can be had from town. For instance, those rush 
hats, which came from Japan in such quantities that they can be 
bought for two or three pence each—this ought to cover postage—can 
be turned into cheap Christmas-boxes. 


To make a work-bag, or useful hand-bag, take a rash hat or 
bonnet. Ornament the outside by working stars, leaves, or flowers 
in crewels. Prepare a lining by making a bag exactly the width of 
the hat-leaf at the outside edge, but rather deeper than from the 
edge to the bottom of the crown. For the bag—sateen, chintz, serze, 
flannel, silk, linen, or any cheap material that will come within the 
price. Cut a round piece the size of the crown. Sew the bottom of 
the bag to it, s0 as to make a neat lining. Put it into the hat, seams 
downwards. Tack it down at the bottom ; then at the place where 
leaf and crown join, finally round the edge. Upon the surplus make 
a hem for string case, put in double strings, and a neat bag is the 
result. It makes a good luncheon-basket for a short journey. To 
cut off the leaf of the hat altogether, and use the crown as the 
bottom of a bag, with some bright material for lining and bag-top is 
pretty, but the top must be carefully bound as the first step, or it will 
ravel out. This is a cheap bag, as so little material is required to 
make the top. 


ANOTHER use for the rush hat is to line the leaf with some bright 
coloar, tack one side back to the crown, and hang it up as a wall-basket. 
A good deal of the effect of this pattern depends on the lining a 
decoration. An ordinary straw, or a mans chip-hat can be made 
into a pretty flower-pot stand by tacking back the sides, and for 
eres by sewing evergreens and moss all over the leaf so as to 
conceal it. 


__ SINCE Miss Elfen Terry inaugurated the Portia fan, which hangs at 
the side, is circular, and does not fold up, all sorts of pendent screen- 
fans are worn. The palm-leaves, which cost about a penny each, can 
be made to look seasonable by sewing on coloured everlastings, red 
berries, and ivy leaves, and tying some little bows of ribbon round the 
handles. If something better is required, the frame of the palm- 
leaf can be retained, a piece of foundation-net sewed over it, a few 
rows.of lace run round, and the centre filled with flowers, The lace 
for this fan will be the chief expense, and it onght to be pleated 
and pressed before being sewed on. 


Some Curious J udgments. 


A CURIOUS escape from.a judicial difficulty was that resorted to 
by the Areopagus, to which renowned tribunal Dolabella, when 
pro-consul of Asia, referred a case he found himself unable to decide. 
A Smyrnish woman was aceused before him of the murder of her 
husband, in revenge for the latter’s having slain her son: by a former 
marriage. Here was a dilemma. He could not acquit a convicted 
murderers, and yet shrank from condemning a mother whom love for 
her offspring had betrayed into crime. The law allowed no mitigated 
penalty. He sent the,case to the Areopagus, who, equally perplexed, 
tided over the difficulty by directing the criminal to come up for 
sentence in—one hundred years}. as 

The Emperor Claudius, who was certainly no Solomon, nevertheless 
pronounced a judgment which might bear a parallel with that of the 
wise king. A mother who disavowed her son was cited by. the latter 
before the imperial seat. The evidence proving conflicting, Claudius 
cut the Gordian-knot by ordering the woman to marry the youn 
complainant. This unexpected decree awoke the inner witness, an 
the mother acknowledged her san. | 

Pedro the Cruel’s judgment in the case of a tiler, is deserving of 
record. While pursuing his calling on the roof of a lofty mansion, 
the man lost his balance, and after clinging some agonised. moments 
to a slight projection, let go his hold, and fell into the street. 
As fate would have it, he dropped piniup upon an individual unluckier 
even than himself, who was peeing that inopportune moment, and 
killed on the spot, the tiler himself sustaining no serious injury. 
son of the man who was killed commenced a process against him who 
had fallen, and the case being heard by the king, he decreed that the 
tiler should be absolved from all demands. Leave, however, was 
reserved for the plaintiff to cmp from an elevation equal to that from 
which the defendant had fallen, the latter being firet placed below in 
a convenient position to break the other's fall. ‘the plaintiff, however, 
declined to avail himself of his legal right. Charles V., on one 
occasion, appealed successfully to the inner testimony in the case of 
two ladies of quality, who, after much disputing, applied to the kin 
as to which should take precedence of the other, ‘‘ he sillier,” decidec 
his majesty. : bs | 

The records of French law present us with the following remarkable 
case. <A worker in tapestry sought to recover from a lady a certain 
sum for goods supplied. 


of the opportunity to make a speech of such unnecessary length, that 


the fair defendant, out of all patience, broke in: ‘‘ Gentlemen, permit ; 
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e was his own lawyer, and availed himself 
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me to explain the matter in two words. This pen undertook, for 
the sum named, to snpply me with a piece of Flemish tapestry, com- 
prising several figures well designed—one, especially, being as hand- 
some—as engaging—as—whom shall I say ?—as xt le President! 
Instead of that, he delivers me a work displaying a group of creatures 
of almost diabolical hideousnese—the principal an exact portrait of 
himself!” <A decision adverse to the pfainti was recorded. 

_ Bertrand Solas, a wealthy Spaniard, a resident at Naples, was 
accustomed to ‘‘take his walks abroad,” clad in gorgeous apparel. 
On one of these excursions he was run into by a porter carrying a 
huge bundle of firewood, a portion of which caught and tore his silken 
robe. In a furious rage he carried his complaint to the viceroy him- 
self. The latter knew it was the invariable custom with porters to 
call out to anyone approaching, ‘‘ Gare!” (Anglice, ‘‘ Take care!”’) and 
enquired if he had given the usual warning, Solas replying in the 
negative. ‘' Then I will punish him severely,’ said the viceroy. The 
porter was apprehended, but was cautione by the viceroy's orders, 
that whatever questions might be addressed to him, he was to remain 
The case was then heard —the prisoner only 
eeeponulng by signs. ‘‘ What penalty,” asked the judge, turning 
to Solas, ‘‘can I py inflict on this wretched daa fellow ?” 
‘‘ He is trifling with your excellency,” said the hot Spaniard. ‘‘ He 
is no more dumb than Iam. I heard him shout out § Gare /’?” ‘Ah, 

ou did? Then why didn’t you take his warning? You will pay 

im ten crowns for his loss of time.” 


perfectly mute. 


ee 


Household Gardening. 


FEW a are, perhaps, so completely satisfied with their 
gardens that they desire no alteration whatever, either in their design, 
arrangement, or planting. Still, there are such individuals, but they 
are those, as a rule, who take little or no interest in the surroundings 
of their homes. These, however, are in a minority ; the vastly over- 
powering majority taking pride in the attractiveness of their home- 
plots, whether they are large or small; and such persons, however 
well they succeed, are always seeking to do something better, and are 
never more happy than when engaged in making improvements. A 
walk may need making or altering, a lawn forming, a rockery building, 
a fern-dell excavating, a mound raising, borders trenching, or trees 
and shrubs planting. Something of the nature indicated is certainly 
required by nine persons out of ten who delight in their gardens, for 
to delight in them is to strive to make them more enjoyable than 
before ; and this leads us toa consideration of the important subject of 


MAKING ALTERATIONS. 


All alterations, it may be remarked, are not improvements. A 
prent amount of money is expended yearly, much labour involved, and 
discomfort endured for the time being in changing the character of a 
carden, under the delusion that it is necessarily being improved. So 

ar from improvements following as a matter of course, we have known 
on many occasions a. totally opposite result. Hasty, ill-considered 
action in the remodelling of home-enclosures usually ends in dis- 
appointment ; but on the contrary, when a full pee of the natural 
‘resources of a garden is obtained, and the obstacles to its satisfactory 
management gre clearly realised, then, by thoughtful action, improve- 
ments of a very marked kind may be made ; and the present is the 
time for effecting them. . 


REMOVING TREES. — 


When walks, lawns, and borders are littered with the leaves of 
some familiar tree, so familiar, perhaps, that its full value is not 
appreciated, it is not unusual for a sudden determination to be arrived 
at to have it removed. It may be the reverse of attractive now, and it 
is remembered that ‘‘ nothing will grow under it,” hence it is doomed. 
In the case df miodérate-stzed gardens, near towns especially, always 
consider long and well before cutting down a tree. First look beyond 
that tree, and ascertain if it does not mask something more objection- 
able than itself. Keflect, too, that the work ‘of twenty years may be 
undone in twenty minutes ; and if a mistake should be made it can, 

be rectified, for the tree that has been cut down 
probably established itself before the atmosphere was polluted with 
smoke, whereas, to rear another better than itself, or even as good, 
now, might be an extremely difficult matter. All this should be 
thought about before condemning established trees in suburban 
gardens. There are, of.course, instances where the removal of a tree 
may be advantageous; but ifany doubt exists on the point, it will 
always be safe to decide in favour of the retention of the tree. 


VEGETATION UNDER TREES. 


While it is undoubtedly true that many plants and crops will refuse 
to grow under trees, it is nevertheless a popular fallacy to suppose that 
nothing will prow there. Enter the wild woodland, and traverse the 
umbrageous forest for miles in spring and early summer, and see if the 
earth is destitute of beauty. So far from this br the case, a ste 
ean scarcely be taken without crushing some pretty flower or gracefu 
fern. If ‘‘ nothing will grow under trees,” how has come that great 
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expanse of Bluebells there, a rich corulean carpet, extending, as we 
have seen, for miles? Is that pone! On the contrary, it is some- Correspondence. 


thing with which the flower-bed on the lawn is pany in comparison. 
Again, observe that where nothing is supposed to grow, we find acres 
of Lilies—the sweet May-flower, with its waxy bells, and ever-welcome 
fragrance. These lovely flowers grow under trees, from thence being 
gathered by cart-loads, and the spikes are often the finest where the 
shade is the densest. 

Then let us not forget that pretty favourite flower, the pale 
Primrose. _ Whence come those countless numbers of bunches 
that meet the townsman at every step on a certain day in April, on 
the date of which a not-forgotten statesman died? Did these shoals 
of flowers come from sunny cece No; they were gathered in 
shady banks and copses, from the roots of hedges, and clustering round 
the stems of trees. And where do wood Anemones grow? Their ve 
name supplies the answer. They clothe the shaded earth with their 
starry flowers, seldom or never being found in any marked numbers in 
the sun ; and then for a green setting, if we want more than the soft 
delicacy of the Fern-fronds, we have it in the deeper, firmer, ever- 
constant green of the Ivy, and yet the cry is heard that the ground 
under trees is barren. The alarm is false, and the utterers of it blind 
to the wealth and beauty of the floral world. 


A LESSON FROM NATURE. 


We have not noticed a tithe of the plants and flowers that grow 
under trees in woods, but have indicated sufficient to show that we 
may derive a useful lesson from Nature in rendering certain positions 
in our gardens more enjoyable. For instance, we may have a good- 
sized round-headed tree on the lawn, it may be a Hawthorn or a 
Lime-tree, and pretty enough when in flower, while its shade is 
welcome in the‘ sultry days of summer. But the ground is bare 
beneath it, sata de growing there, not even grass. We like the 
tree, but the dirty barren earth under it is unendurable, and the tree 
must therefore give place to a flower-bed set in a new smooth lawn. 
If the treo is in itself an ornament make no such mistake. Dig well 
and carefully the ground around the tree, and if poor, as it probably 
may be, add manure liberally. Then plant it all over with Ivy, either the 
large or the small leaved Sorts: POBEINg She runners down, and amongst 
the Ivy plant the golden nodding Daffodils, and the chaste Poet’s 
and Pheasant-eyed Narcissuses. Towards the ag doe insert some 
roots of Primroses or Polyanthuses, with here and there a clump of 
Lily of the Valley, also wood or garden Anemones, and await the 
result. Instead of barren carth an evekgreen carpet will be provided 
that will in itself be Pleasing, while from it will spring in their season 
the flowers that have been planted, and the spot once despised will be 
amongst the most agteesple inthe garden. Thatis what Nature teaches 
if man would but learn; some, however, have learned, for what we 
have advised has been carried out with great success. 

SHADED BORDERS. 

eons the nari of the long narrow enclosures arranged side b 
side, and attached to suburban bless bo rows of trees were planted, 
it may be some yearsago. They were ired at the time, and flowers 
of all sorts grew well between them; but now their roots have im- 
poverished the soil, and their branches cover the entire spnce. The 
flowers that were once so bright will no longer thrive, and it is almost 
resolved to remove the trees, or at least some of them. Well, perhaps 
a few of them may be spared, but hesitate to destroy even these. 
_Remember the trees over the fence. Their roots will still impoverish 
your soil, and their branches shade your garden, while you may still 
remain practically flowerless, and treeless too. Something may be 

own in even such a border. Ivy will flourish, and Ferns, also 
eriwinkles, with their glossy leaves and pale-blue flowers. The 
St. John’s Wort, (Hypericum calycinum ) sometimes called the Rose of 


Sharon, seat feed there, and never be unsightly, while for weeks in the 
summer it will. produce its large, golden, many-stamened blooms. The 
German or F] 


Irises will answer well, and their yeniy colored and 
chastely-pencilled flowers cannot fail being admired. Funkias, which 
are not sufficiently known and cultivated, beautiful in foliage and 
flower, succeed in such positions, and are highly attractive, as will 
Lilies, and Primroses, and Hepaticas, while all kinds of hardy 
bulbous plants that can be mentioned will be quite at home in that 
troublesome border, in which ‘‘ nothing will grow.” Let the ground 
be well dug and fresh soil and manure added, the planting be carefully 
done as soon as possible, and in the summer let the border be deluged 
with water frequently, and it will no longer be unsightly, but 
.ugreeable. 

" FRUIT STORES. 

Examine fruit that has been gathered and stored away, removing 
every caer fa Solara wis promptly, or the evil will spread through the 
entire bulk. Do not keep either Pears or Apples too warm or too dry, 
or they will shrivel prematurely. A cool, rather damp and dark place 
is the vest for the preservation of the fruit, but it must be safe from 
frost. | ; 

VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


Celery, covering every part of the stems with soil, 
leaving only just the ope of the plants visible above the ridges; also 
draw soil to the stems of Cabbage-plants, covering them quite up to the 
leaves, and they will be protected from severe weather which is often 
go destructive to this indispensable crop. 


Finally earth 


-sauces, or liqueurs. 


a 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Enquiries will be attended to as quickly as possible, but, as we have to go to 
ress several days before publication, some delay is inevitable. In no case can ques- 
ons be answered “‘ next week,” as some of our friends demand. 

We have received several very unreasonable complaints of delay in attending to 
letters, which have been addressed to us by Correspondents who have paid no regard 
to the instructions which are given every week in this Journal. 

The Editor is therefore compelled to give notice: 


1. That all letters containing postage-stamps for copies of this Journal, or on 
similar business, must be addressed to the PUBLIVAER. 

2. That all letters containing enquiries for the Correspondence Colamn, or on 
literary business, must be addressed to the EDIToR. 

8 That ali communications respecting the ‘ Puzzles for Prizes” must be 
addreased to the PUZZLE EDITOR. 

4. That Correspondents wishing to write on two or more subloces oe to send 
in an answer to the Puzzles, and to enclose stamps for a copy of the a9 

y 


must send each communication in a separate envelope, dressed 
as above indicated. 
6. That NO ATTENTION can be paid to any Correspondents who do not observe 
these rules. ; 
ANSWERS. 


Brrimn.—You do not say if the readings are to be in German or English. 
If German, there are the plays of Goethe, Schiller, etc. If English, 
Shakespeare, and other stan works toe numerous to mention. 


Caro.vs.—If you only belonged to what is commonly called the 
‘‘ inferior sex,” the one word “‘ knitting” would answer your requirements. 
As it is, we are almost at a loss what to suggest to you, except you could 
study elocution and give lessons in it. 


Carnrigz.—lIs not the first of pou two songs, “Thou art passing hence, 
my brother,” written by Arthur Sullivan, and sung. by Mr. Santley? 
You will find the song, ‘‘I once had a sweet little ‘doll, dear” (both words 
and music), in a book called, ‘‘A Day in a Child's Life.” 

Drerrt1an.—Horseradish powder is prepared from the roots gathered in 
November or December, and dried by a gentle heat or exposure to a current 
of air. It is true that hor ish resembles the rvot of aconite, or 
wolfsbane, in appearance, and has occasionally been mistaken for. it, with 
fatal results. The two are, however, readily distinguished from each other, 
as the taste of hors ish is warm and pungent, approaching that of 
mustard, whilst aconite is bitter, and its odour is earthy and disagreeable, 
and after a few minutes’ contact with the lips, tongue, and fauces, produces 
a sensation of numbness and tingling. 

Eoononuy, No. 4.—The following is a well-tried recipe, which we think is 
what you require : ‘‘ Rolled Herrings.—Choose the herrings with soft roes. 
Having scraped and washed them, cut off the heads, split open and cleanse 
the fish and take out the roes. Hold one in the left hand, and with thumb 
and finger of the right press the backbone to loosen it, then lay flat on the 
board and draw out the bone; it will come out whole, leaving none behind. 
Dissolve a little fresh butter, pass the inner side of the fish through it, 
sprinkle pepper and salt lightly over, then roll it up tightly with the fin and 
tail outwards, roll it in flour and sprinkle a little pepper and salt, then put 
a small game skewer to keep the horring in shape. Have —. good 

uantity of ia fat, it is best to do the herrings in a wire basket, and 

ry them quickly for ten minutes. Take them up and set them on a plate 
before the fire, in order that all the fat may drain from them. Pass the 
roes through four mixed with a sufficient quantity of pepper and salt, iy 
them brown, and garnish the fish with them, and crisped parsley. A diff—i- 
culty is often felt in introducing herrings at dinner on accoant of the 
number of small bones in them, but this is obviated by the above method 
of dressing, as with care not one bone should be left in.” - 


Eve.—1. The beat place to go to is V. Marcot’s, fan manufacturer, 
18, Newman Street, Oxford Street, W. It is rather expensive to have a 
fan mounted in ivory ; it costs 45s. for a 12-inch fan, in best ivory, 
and 85s. in the second quality. Bone is what is generally used, and you 
can get that at V. Marcot’s for 12s, 6d. in the best quality, and 9s. 6d. in 
the second. 2. The song about Lillibullero was sung at the siege of 
Londonderry. You will find an account of it in ‘‘ Macaulay's History of 
England,” Chapter IT. . | 

He.xen.—1l. Making browning in an iron spoon every time it is wanted 
to colour eat Og certainly a method of some antiquity, but, for all that, it 
is slovenly. easy way to make gravy browning to keep in store is as 
follows : ‘‘ Put one pound of raw, or crushed lump sugar into an old frying- 
pan, set it over a slow fire, and stir it until dissolved and a deep brown 
colour. Care must be taken at this point that it does not boil over. Pour 
in gently a pint and a half of water, stir until mixed, let it boil up, remove 
from the fire, and, when cold, bottle it. .A few drops will colour gravy, 
2. You will find full and valuable information on 
‘Staining Floors” in a paper entitled ‘‘ Krom an Old House to a New 
One,” HovuskHoLp Worps, No. 125, 3. Gluciaum is a totally differont 
thing from i In 1798, Vauquelin: discovered the glucina 
{so termed from the sweet taste of its salts). It is found in the beryl 
and other crystals. From glucina, Wihler and Bussy obtained the rare 
metal glucinum in 1828. 

JouNn R. W. (Philadelphia).— — 

THR NAUTILUS AXD THE AMMONITS. 
The Nautilus and the Ammonite 
Were launched in friendly oda 


Each sent to float, in its 
On the widé, wild sea of life. 


For each could swim on the ocean's brim, 
And when wearied its sail could furl, 

And sink to peed in the great/sea deep, 
In its palace all of. pearl. 
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And theirs was a bliss, more fair than this 
Which we taste in our colder clime, 

For they were rife in a tropic life, 
A brighter and better clime. 


They swam ‘mid isles, whose summer smiles 
ere dimmed by no alloy; 

Whose ore were palm, whose air was balm, 
And life, one only joy. 

They sailed all day through creek and bay, 
And traversed the ocean deep ; 

And at night they sank on a coral bank 
In its fairy bowers to sleep ! 


And the monsters vast of ages past, 
They beheld in their ocean-caves ; 

They saw them ride in their power and pride, 
And sink in their deep sea graves. 


And hand in hand, from strand to strand,,. 
They sailed in mirth and glee, 

These fairy shells, with their crystal cells, 
Twin sisters of the sea. 

And they came at last to a sea long past, 
But as they reached the shore, 

The Almighty’s breath spoke out in death, 
And the Ammonite lived no more. 


So the Nautilus now in its shelly prow, 
As over the deep it strays, 

Still seems to seek, in bay and creek, 
Its companion of other days. 


And alike do we, on life's stormy sea, 
As we roam from shore to shore, 

Thus tempest tose'd, seek the loved, the lost, 
But find them on earth no more. 


Litt M.—1. Yawning is a natural action when one is tired; but it 
may occur as a symptom in several diseases. It is probable that in your 
case it is due to what may be called, generally, ‘‘ nervousness.” Therefo 
you should be careful to avoid tea, coffee, or stimulants, and to gua 
apa undue excitement of any kind. And lead as bracing and active a 
life as possible. Should the yawning continue, then a medical man who 
can see you ought to be consulted. 2. Indigestion might cause great pain 
and swelling on the left side; but this may not be due to indigestion. 
However, be careful what you eat, and choose those articles of diet that 
experience has taught you suit you best. And follow the advice given for 
yawning. Here again we must urge you to see a doctor should the trouble 
continue. 8. Your handwriting is neat and legible, but since you wish for 
our candid opinion, we cannot say we think it pretty. 

Mary D.—The lines you ask for are very well known, and are by 
Robert, Lord Lytton: 

There is a pleasure which is born of pain, 
The grave of all things hath its violet. 
Else why, thro’ days which never come 
Roams Hope with that atrange longing, ! e Regret? 
Why put the posy in the cold dead hand? 
Why plant the rose above the lonely grave? 
zs Why bring the corpse across the salt sea-wave ? 
Why deem the dead more near in native land ? 


Me Moneg.—By all means go on with “ Principia Latina, No. II.” You 
cannot do better. 

Pater.—1, It is not a large allowance, but might be enough with very 
great care and cleanliness, provided the goats had a run elsewhere. The 
usual allowance for six hens and a cock is fifteen feet by nine feet. 2. We 
should recommend two kinds of fowls, say Brahma and Dorking, as the 
cross is good. 3. Goats require little more than standing-room for night- 

uarters, provided they are at liberty in the day. 4. If you wish to keep 
© breeds distinct, you must have two separate houses, and runs fifteen 
feet by nine feet, the smallest size. 

PERPLEXEND.—1. If you .refer to the article you mention, you will see 
that the writer says, “‘ Almost any kind of varnish can be used.” Try 
white spirit varnish or copal ; you can buy them at any shop where artist's 
colours are kept. 2. the twelve varieties of shessants mentioned 

you are quite distinct. You will find a full account and description of 
most of them in the ‘‘ Bird World.” 3. a, to rhyme with Holland; 3, as 
in French; c, the French is correct; d, the name is pronounced ‘“ Lewis.” 
4, It is oleae to use fish knives and forks for fish of any kind; steel 
knives give an unpleasant taste. 

Rosa Dartir.—1. An “inch of rain” means a gale of water spread 
over a surface of nearly two aquare feet, or 3,630 cubic feet—100 tons upon 
an acre. 2. We are not prepared to say that you can live on sixpence a 
day, and maintain the standard of health for any length of time. 
Dr. Thomas King Chambers says: ‘‘ A person brought to bare existence 
diet can undergo no toil, mental or bodily, under the penalty of breaking 
down.” And this writer goes on to say that ‘‘ the ioe of purposeless 
destruction exhibited by the Parisian Communists in our own day, may 
a aly credited to deficiert food. No well-fed people could have wrecked 
the Venddme Column, or burnt the Town Hall and Tuileries, of which the 
were so proud. They were like hun children smashing their dolls,” 
3. Of course you have toothache if you do not live well. Put yourself on 
a good and sufficient diet, and most likely this trouble will vanish. 

Rosetta.—The lines are from ‘‘ Thalaba,” by Robert Southey, and are 
correctly given as follows : 

How beautiful fs night ! 

A dewy freshness fills the silent air; 

No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain, 
Breaks the serene of heaven ; 
In full-orbed glory, yonder moon divine 

Rolls through the dark-blue depths. 

Beneath her steady ray ; 

The desert circle spreads 

Like the round ocean, girdled with the sky, 

How beautiful is night ! 


Workigp.—You ma poonely avoid the trouble of taking up the 
carpet in order to get rid of the moths, if you wring a coarse towel out of 
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clean cold water, spread it smoothly on the carpet, and iron it dry with a 
good hot iron, wherever the moths appear. There is no need to press hard, 
and the colour of the carpet will not be injured, as the moths are destroyed 
by the heat and the steam. 


Puzzles for Prizes. 


RULBS. 


1, Answers should be written on one side of the paper only, and should be posted 
60 as to reach the office, 24, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, E.C., by the Arst delivery 
on the Tuesday after date of publication. Envelopes must be ad ‘¢ The Puzzle 
Editor,” and each answer must bear the nom de plume of the writer legibly written 
on the top of the first sheet. 

2. A First Prize of TEN SHILLINGS and a Second Prize of FrvE SHILLINGS will be 
awarded each week to the best and second-best answers respectively to the two 
Puzzles set. The Puzzle Editor reserves, however, the right of withholding either the 
First or Second Prize, or both, if, in his opinion, the answers received should not 
come up to the required standard of merit. 

8. No winner of a First Prize will be eligible for another Prize during the same’ 

uarter. A winner of a Second Prize will eligible for another Second Prize in 
the same quarter, but not for a First Prize. 

4. Every Prize-winner must consent to send his or her name and address for 
publication. 


5. The Puzzle Editor's decision is to be taken as final. 


PUZZLES. 


1. A Single-Rhymed Alphabet. 


Some years ago a writer sent to Notes and Queries a single-rhymed 
alphabet, and challenged the English-speaking world to produce 
another. The challenge was accepted by several: among Whom was 
Mr, Mortimer Collins, whose verses began as follows : 


‘*A is my Amy, 80 slender of waist ; 
B's little Bet, who my button replaced ; 
C is Charlotte, good maker of paste ; 
D is Diana, the forest who traced ; 
E is pump Ellen, by Edward embraced ; 
F is poor Fanny, by freckles defaced.” 


We ask our readers to write an alphabet on the above model. The 
lines must consist of ten syllables, and the rhyme is left to the choice 


of the writer. . 
2. An Arithmetical Charade. 

My 21, 20, 3, 13, 7, 11, is a plant; My 18, 30, 17, is fiery; My 
9, 16, 24, is at a distance; My 25, 23, 27, 19, is a useful plant; 
My 28, 4, 6, 8, is trial; My 22, 14, 1, is a bog; My 5, 10, 12, is to 
rest; My 15, 2, is a pronoun; My 31, 26, is part of the French 
negation; My 29 is a vowel; My whole is a proverb consisting of 
31 letters. 


Prize-Winners in No. 1380. 


ist Prize, 10s., ‘‘ The Arabs.” 
2nd Prize, 5s., ‘* Alice.” 


Both Prize-Winners are requested to send their names and 
addresses. 


There is not much to be said in favour of the Macaronic Verses, 
most of our readers having evidently felt their energies unequal to the 
task. ‘‘ Alice” has already gained a Second Prize during the present 
quarter. The verses sent by ‘‘ Warwickshire Lass” failed in point of 
metre, but are otherwise good, and would probably have gained a 
Prize had it not been for this drawback. ‘‘ Mary” is also ineligible 
for a Prize, as she has not attempted the Hidden Verse Puzzle. 


The Verse hidden by ‘‘ Manhattan ” is as follows : 


*“S We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not: 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught ; 
Our sweetest songs are those 
That tell of saddest thought.”— Shelley. 


The Verse hidden by ‘‘ Maiblume ” is as follows : 


‘* And the Spring arose on the garden fair, 
And the Spirit of Love fell everywhere ; 
And each flower and herb on earth’s dark breast, 
Rose from the dreams of its wintry rest.” —Shelley. 


OuT OF THE RUNNING.—The following Prize-Winners come under the conditions 
of Rule 3, for thirteen weeks from the date of the Number in which they gained a Prize : 
No. 119,.—1st Prize, ‘‘ Ekalsek” ; 2nd Prize, ‘‘Ina." No. 120.—1st Prize, ‘' Dransem " ; 
2nd Prize, ‘‘ Alice.” No, 121.—1st Prize, ‘‘ Achilles"; 2nd Prize, ‘‘Comus.” No, 122.— 
lst Prize, ‘‘ Midnight Oil"; 2nd Prize, ‘‘Stella.” No. 128.—1st Prize, ‘‘Zyx”; 2nd 
Prize, ‘‘Comus.” No. 124.—1s¢ Prize, “Ferdinando”; 2nd Prize, ‘‘ Ambrosia.” 


No. 125,—Equal Prizes, ‘‘ Frensham,” ‘‘ Ryland,” ‘‘ Maiblume.” No. 126.—1st Prize, 
‘*Hookwood"; 2nd Prize, ‘“‘L. C. L.“ No. 127.—1st Prize, ‘‘Manhattan”; 2nd 
Prize, ‘‘Maiblume.” No. 128.—lst Prize, “Irish Exile”; 2nd Prize, ‘‘ Froggie.” 


No. 129.—Equal Prizes, ‘‘ Abracadabra,” “ Acacia,” “‘ Ethel May.” No. 130.—1st Prize, 
‘*The Arabs” ; 2nd Prize, “‘ Alice.” : 


Answers have also been received from—Emma Jane, Incognito, Mary, Oate, and 
arwickshire Lass. 


i Answers to Puzzles in No. 129 received $00 late from Carrot, Cackle, and Cropped 
n, 
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Odds and Ends. 


ON one occasion, an English gentleman, who possessed a keen wit, was 
at a brilliant assembly of the elite of Vienna, where o distinguished lady of 


that city frequently amused hersclf and immediate circle of friends by saying |. 


smart and rather uncourteous things, evidently for the purpose of annoyance. 
‘By the way,” enquired his fair interrogator, “ how p it your countrymen 
speak French so imperfectly? We Austrians use it with the same freedom 
as if it were our native tongue.” ‘‘ Madame,” retorted the Englishman in 
the blandest manner, ‘‘I really cannot say, unless it be that the Frengh 
army has not been twice in our capital to teach it, as it has been in 
yours,” 

A CUSTOMER, with wrath in his tones and fire in his eye, entered a 
ready-made clothing establishment in one of our towns the other day. 
Throwing down the bundle he had bought the day before, ho exclaimed: 
“* Here, take back this suit, and give mc my money. You warranted it all 
woo), when it is half-cotton.” ‘* Well, I declare!” exclahned the tailor, 
throwing his hands into the air. ‘‘ Voll, I declare! Now, that is sur- 

ising. I suppose the wool that cloth was made -from came from a sheep 

in the south that had been allowed to run through the cotton-fields. 

That’s the only way we could possibly get any cotton in the clothing we 
sell here.” | ' 

‘‘T REMEMBER,” said a boy to his Sunday-school teacher, “‘ you told me 
to always stop and count fifty when angry.” ‘Yes? Well, I'm glad to 
hear it. It cooled your anger, didn’t it?’ ‘‘ You see, a boy came into 
our alley and made faces at me and dared me to fight. I was going for him. 
He was bigger’n me, and I’d have got punished. I remembered what you 
said and began to count.” ‘* And hag didn't fight?” ‘‘ No, ma’am. Just 
as I got to forty-two, my big brother came along, and the way he licked 
that boy would have made your mouth water.” 

A NEWLY-ABRIVED emigrant in America, in soliciting work, stated that 
he wanted the money he hoped to earn to send home to Ireland, ‘‘ where,” 
he added, ‘‘ I’ve a wife and seven children, and never saw one of them.” 
This seemed such a bald and stupid lie that the person to whom he was 
making application ‘for work angrily exclaimed, ‘‘ How dare you tell me 
such stuff? How could you have a wife and seven children in Ireland 
without ever having scen one of them?” ‘‘ Because, your honour, the one 
I never saw was born after I sailed for Ameriky.” 

‘‘ TT is not calumny nor treachery,” says Ruskin, ‘‘ that does the largest 
share of mischief in the world ; they are continually crushed and are only 
felt in being conquered. But it is the glistening and softly-spoken lie; the 
amiable fallacy ; the patriotic lie of the historian, the provident lie of the 
politician, the zealous lie of the partisan, the merciful lie of the friend, and 
the careless lie of each man to himself, that casta the black mystery over 
humanity thro which every man who pierces we thank, as we woyld 
thank one who dug through a well in a desert.” aa 

A witty old judge, who had spent an erenine with a young Jey er 
in the country, whose office was on the second story, on ing hi 
departure stumbled on the stairs and fell to the bottom. The young 
lawyer, hearing the noise, rushed out, and seeing the judge lying on his 
back at the bottom of the stairs, hastened down, and with great anxiety 
asked, ‘Is your honour hurt?” ‘‘ No,” said the judge, scrambling to his 
feet, ‘‘ but my legs are.” 

Dgan Swirt wag once dining with a family in which the matron boasted 
of the number of centuries in which the magical prefix ‘‘de” had been the 
are Property of her ancestors. The dean heard the tedious and 
oft-told tale to the end, and then delivered his opinion of all that sort of 
nonsense by saying, “‘ Madam, will you kindly help me to another piece of 
de-umpling ?” 

A NERVOUS man whose life was made miserable by the clattering of two 
blacksmiths, prevailed upon each of them to remove y the offer of a liberal 
compensation. When the money was paid down, he indly enquired what 
neighbourhood they intended to remove to. ‘‘ Why, sir,” replied Jack, 
ith a grin, “Tom Smith moves to my shop, and I move to his.” 

A POLITICAL discussion at a club in Paris, which grew warm and 
threatening, was happily pleasantly stopped by a bon mot of a peacemaker, 
who exclaimed: ‘‘1 am opposed to the Bonapartists for this reason, which 
I hold to be financially profound—the Bonapartists gave us but three 
Napvleons, while the Monarchists gave us eighteen Louis.” 

AN author was reading some bad verses in his poem to a friend, in an 
apartment without a fire. The critic cried out, in a shaking fit : ‘‘ My dear 
friend, either put fire into your verses, or your verses into a fire, or I shall 
not be able to stand here any longer.” 

NoRTHCOTE, the painter, being asked by Sir William Knighton what he 
thought of the Prince Regent, answered, “I don’t know him.” ‘‘Oh, but 
his Royal Highness says he is acquainted with you.” ‘‘ Does he? Ah, 
that’s only his brag.” 

In modern Egypt a young man is not permitted to see his wife's face 
before marriage. As a consequence, nct infrequently soon after marriage 
he makes up his mind that he never wants to seo it again. 

Foote, being once annoyed by a poor fiddler straining harsh discords 
under his window, sent him a shilling, with a request ‘‘ that he would play 
elsewhere, as one scraper at the dour was sufficient.” 

Tux best toast of the season was, we think, given by a printer, viz. : 
‘*Woman—the fairest work in all creation. The edition is hive and no 
man should be without a copy.” 

‘*T THOUGHT you told me Mr. Brown’s fever had gone off,” said a 
gentleman. ‘‘So I did,” said his companion; ‘‘ but I forgot to mention he 
went off with it.” : 


‘* You say your brother is younger than you, yct he looks much older,” 
‘* Yes, he has scen a great deal of trouble ; but I never married.” 


A CORN-DODGER—A man who avoids wearing tight boota, 
THE worst of collisiuns—Running into debt. 
SuBLime Porte—The crusted article. 
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At a French provincial theatre recently, in a military play, an actor, 

who was performing the part of a general, slipped on the stage, and fell 
ignominiously at the very moment when he was supposed to be conducting 
his oops to battle. With ready wit, however, he saved himself from 
ridicule by exclaiming, ‘‘ Soldiers, I am inortally wounded, but do not stay 
to aid me. Pass over my prostrate body to victory.” 
_ Tse Irish aro naturall vihae fs As we rode home in a jaunting-car, one 
of our party, a disciple of Mr. Bergh, reproved the driver for belabouring 
his horse so constantly with the lash. Pat was good-natured about the 
matter. ‘‘ Why,” said the gentleman, ‘‘we do not employ whips at all, 
nowadays, in erica.” ‘§ I have heard,” replied the driver quietly. 
“* You use revolvers.” 

It is not every one who possesses the coolness of the ambassador whose 
imperturbable sang-froid so piqued Louis XIV. The monarch vainly 
papa Shh to impress him with the glories of his Court, and then thought 
to embarrass hin by interrupting his first speech by calling to him to speak 
louder. The ambassador mercly bowed low, raised his voice, and went on 
unmoved. 

A PHYSICIAN, examining a student as to his progress, asked him: 
‘*Should a man fall into a well ne Ales deep, and strike his head against 
one of the tools with which he had been digging, what would be your course 
if called in asa surgeon?”. The student replied ; ‘‘ I should advise them to 
let the man lie, and fill up the well.” 

Since Mr. Bucolic has learned that there are but four pecks to a bushel, 
he has come to the conclusion that he cannot afford to feed his hens on 
corn. ‘‘ Why,” he says, ‘‘I have seen them take twenty pecks in as many 
seconds.” | 
‘A PAINTER, who had turned physician, was asked why he had quitted his 
profession. ‘ Because,” replied he, ‘‘ my former exhibited my mistakes in 
eer a manner, therefore I have chosen one in which they will be 

uried.” 

AN ingenious French writer observes that those who depend on the 
merits of their ancestors may be said to search in the root of the tree for 
those fruits which the branches ought to produce. - 

- Tue differenoe between a “country” and a ‘‘city” greenhorn is, that 
the one would like to know everythiny, and the other thinks he can tell him. 

‘*Tr’s a grand spoot,” remarked a native of Fifeshire to Dr. Hamilton, 
at Niagara, as he surveyed tho grandeur of that stupendous cataract. 

Brown told a friend that he had a great project on foot. The counsel 
of his friend was that he should go at once to a chirupodist. 

WHEN a poor fellow begins going to the dogs, it is only his dug who 
continucs to sympathise with him. 

PARADOXICAL.—Tea comes froin China, and yet it is poured into it. 
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“PaAMILIAR IN THEIR MOUTHS AS HOUSEHOLD WoRDS.”—Skakespeare. 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 


No. 134.] SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1883. {VoL. VI. 


“Into Port Greatly.” | 
(A COMPLETE STORY.) 


In the discoveries which have revolutionised society, Mr. Harmer 
had run neck and neck with the scientists of the day, always con- 
triving somehow, however, to get tripped up at the goal. 

He was a profound and original thinker, yet his system of philo- 
sophy, admirable though it was, gained ground but slowly. His views, 
in fact, were so advanced that in a busy world, where it is as much 
as most of us can do to keep pace with the present, few were to be 
found with sufficient leisure to anticipate the misty future. He tried 
poetry: his verses bore the impress of genius ; nevertheless, on the 
first appearance of the little volume every critic’s pen was against it, 
and in due course it became stock-in-trade for the waste-paper dealers. 

Notwithstanding these repeated failures, Mr. Harmer’s abilities 
were undoubtedly of a high order, and various causes were ussigned 
for his non-success. He himself held a modest opinion that he had 
come to the birth a decade or two too soon, in which case he might 
naturally be expected to reap the reward of his temerity. But a 
poacher on all domains of knowledge, whom no profession could 
claim, no clique dared patronise, and with ever so many irons to 
heat, both impatient and impartial—obviously immortality was not 
for such as he. And thus it happened again and again that, even 
when his schemes prospered at the outset, none arrived at maturity. 

‘Tt maddens me,” once said a disappointed friend, alluding to a 
recent venture, “when fellows with not a spark of native talent 
carry off the prizes from under your very nose. If your perseverance 
were equal to your promises, what might you not achieve ?” 

Mr. Harmer, who accepted the buffets of Dame Fortune with the 
equanimity of conscious superiority, laughed good-humouredly. 

“Pooh! anyone to hear you would suppose I was snuffed out 
altogether,” he said. “That was asmall affair. I have a torpedo in 
hand that will bring me to the front at a bound, as it were.” 

The reply was characteristic. And the torpedo condemned by a 
Government committee on account of a slight defect, which would 

have escaped no man less hasty, he forsook the thorny path of the 
inventor for the fascinating study of Egyptian hieroglyphics. But 
presently led to consider the educational question, and perceiving 
the urgency of reform, he elaborated an enlightened programme, of 
which his motherless children were the earliest victims, and, aban- 
doning the Pharoahs, henceforth applied himself to the intellectual 
development of the British masses. 

‘He discards the primer, does he, and begins with Darwin ? 
Heaven pity his boy and girl!” ejaculated Mr. Heriot, the friend 
already mentioned, when a mutual acquaintance reported Mr. Harmer’s 
latest craze. ‘“ He’s incorrigible. And the torpedo should have been 
the making of him,” he groaned. 

“Qh, he can take it up at any time,” rejoined Mr. Simmons. 

But any time is no time, and while the big torpedo, with a 
model of the wonderful locomotive which was to supersede all others 
whatsoever, and sundry trifles of a similar description, lay useless in 
the workshop, biding the master’s pleasure, Death, who dallies for 
naught, and defers to none, hurled his unerring dart. And struck 
down without warning, Mr. Harmer left little behind to console the 
young people, with whom our story deals, for the loss of an indul- 
gent and affectionate parent, save these unsatisfactory relics of his 
versatile genius and the remnant of a once noble fortune. 

Happily, however, the orphans were not entirely friendless. Mr. 
Heriot, a Samaritan of a rare type, quickly appeared on the scene, 
and, having installed them beneath his own roof, he propitiated the 
lesions of creditors, settled just demands, and otherwise wrought 
miracles on their behalf. 

But not until his demise, which event occurred when his wards 
were of the age of nineteen and sixteen respectively, did Frank and 
Jessie Harmer learn that the sum rescued from the general wreck, 
alleit untouched, would barely suffice for the University career on 

which the former had sethis mind. And realising the situation further, 
it became evident that either Jessie must accept the offer of a home 
from a distant relative, for whom her brother entertained an ineradic- 
able aversion, or that he must bid farewell to his long-cherished 
hopes. 

With many pangs—which, to do him justice, he did his best to 
conceal—Frank chose the latter alternative,and his decision, prompted 
as much by prejudice as self-denial, was communicated to his 
sister, as, discussing future plans, tuey sat side by side in a favourite 
retreat, the big bow window of the room dedicated to their privacy 
from the hour they had entered the house they were so soun to quit. 


“I’m so sorry, dear,” Jessie burst in; “ Mr. Heriot always said 
that you would be senior wrangler one day, and that afterwards 
you might——” 

“Don’t turn Job’s comforter,” he interposed with an uncon- 
trollable ring of pain in his voice. ‘ Pshaw !” bitterly, “you're 
a girl. How can you understand that a man’s ambition dies hard ?” 

“T think I do,” she rejoined quietly. ‘I had elected to go to 
Merewether. Why not let me stay with Mrs. Storey?” 

“ You can’t go to her,” he said obstinately. ‘A prim household 
where they laugh—when they do laugh—by the clock. You'd flash 
out before a week, and be sent back in disgrace. Besides, if I obtain 
that appointment in Calcutta, there is nothing to prevent you living 
with Nan until you can come out to me.” 

Nan was a superannuated retainer, deaf as a post, residing in a ~ 
village remote from the haunts of civilisation ; the prospect, there- 
fore, apart from a separation wide as the ocean, was not Inspiriting, 
and poor Jessie murmured an indignant protest. 

She’s not a cheerful companion,” Frank granted sympa- 
thetically, considering the magnitude of his sacrifice and his sister’s 
lack of appreciation. ‘ But defend me from Cousin Storey. I have 
a vivid recollection of my early visit to Merewether. The house was 
the cleanest I had ever been in, and the moral atmosphere was so 


| frigid that I felt frozen up.” 


“Poor Frank ! After unlicensed liberty and Nan’s untidy ways L 
imagine your sufferings. But you were only a little chap.” 

“You may laugh. If you went you'd freeze up too. Cousin 
Storey isn’t a woman; she’s a snow-image. I don’t exaggerate. I 
can’t recall her stony dignity and glittering black eyes without a 
shudder.” e 

“Your picture is irresistible ; you stimulate my curiosity,” Jessie 
said with animation. ‘Be a good boy,” linking her arm lovingly 
within her brother's, “and write and tell her to prepare for ny 
reception,” 

“Do you mean it?” he asked abruptly, lis resolution wavering. 
* You really want to go to Merewether ?” 

“T do,” she answered firmly. “Be reasonable, Frank dear ; 
father intended you for a great scholar. And—who knows /— 
by-and-by you may clamber into a professorial chair. Anyhow,” she 
added, “‘ Nan’s cottage is no fitting asylum for me. Submit to my 
guidance for once.” 

A wild gleam lighted up the young fellow’s handsome fice. 
What wonder that, possessing hereditary talent, indomitable per- 
severance, and the future lavish of its promises, he at last perceived 
the wisdom of Jessie’s counsel ? 

“I’ve warned you,” he said, but as if the words were forced 
out of him, and with a tinge of remorse, as he conjured up his 
visionary Mrs. Storey, “and if you are bent on tempting fate——” 

“You forget,” interrupted Jessie demurely, “in an emergency 1 
shall have ‘son Cuthbert’ to fall back on.” 

“Your audacity aspires to him ?” 

Whereupon came a merry peal of laughter, and brother and sister, 
bright, hopeful spirits whom the past, fraught with tender regrets 
alone, had no power to daunt, wandered forth into the enchanted 
land where youth supremely reigns—the sunny land where all 
things are possible, and no wish is nipped by chilling wintry winds, 
and weaving golden spells—sweet the privilege, if brief !—built fairy 
palaces anew. 

The saddening autumn twilight deepened, familiar shadows stole 
along the floor into the dim ached recesses by the fire-place, crept 
up the quaintly carved mantel, and played on the dingy walls as 
they had played night after night times out of mind, A spectre of 
a different humour, a horrid form with wings outspread, begrudging 
the dead a place among the quick, perchance, brooded solitary above 
the sideboard, veiling the portrait of their late benefactor. A like- 
minded curious phantom intercepted his accustomed chair. And 
Jessie, recognising each, shivered somewhat as she, for the first time, 
noticed the absence of the brobdingnagian profile on the door, which 
had been wont to inspire their childish mirth. Gloom sped on to 
darkness, the household goblins vanished. Still the two talked on, 
or rather Frank, who, in the plenitude of his eloquence, pacing the 
thick soft carpet, had come to a stand on the hearthrug, his 
face irradiated by the red lamp at the corner of the street oppusite, 
talked, and Jessie, proud, patient little woman, listened abstracted|y. 

“For power to lead right the erring, to reclaim the lost, to 
awaken the divine within us, that none should be a coward in 
presence of a wrong, that right might be upheld in no half-hearted 
way, who would not barter the fairest years of life and never reck 
the cost ?” 

At last, “Who is she?” Jessie asked, as her ignorance of 
nearly everything concerning Mrs. Storey occurred to her. 

“Who is she?” Frank iterated gruffly, pausing in his lofty 
flight. “Say at once that you're languishing to know all about the 
woman. She’s Silas Storey’s widow, and he was our mother’s 
second cousin. Mr. Heriot,” he continued, “confitmed my boyish 
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and of a majestic figure, no regal robes,’ | “ But then we're dependable Neither gay nor cloomy 18 our temper, 


impressions. * In her prime, 
he said, ‘could add to the stateliness of her mien. Healso informed | and meals to a minute, and things in their places "—a glance at 
the hat on the floor—*and the maids set their tasks of a morn- 


me, that with an ample income, she’s inclined to ersonal austerity, 

and that her prudence borders on parsimony, that, not generous, ing after ‘ Holy living and dying,’ which is our regular reading, 
she’s charitable on principle, and that her periodical disbursements | 1niss ; we're spared the moil and toil and worry of London ways 
may be freely counted upon. In other respects, depend upon it, And any young lady 48 ’4 settle down and not run counter, the 


Jess, she’s no better ‘f no worse than her neighbours. Mr. Heriot 
sent your photogra h to her,” he ended, “and as the one passion, 
the sole romance of her life, was her love for her husband, I have 
no doubt that we're indebted for her invitation to your resem lance 
to our aa bbe kinsman.” 

« And luc ial usshe detected it,” J essie thought. “ How foolish 
it would have been to have refused her offer !” 
"Her brother's consent obtained, and Mrs. Storey communicated 
with, in high glee at the easy solution of their difficulties, Jessie’s | good pie is 
arrangements were soon complete. “The mistress'll expect it ; she’s cutting out for you.” 

“ Don't blame me hereafter if you grow tired of Merewether,” “But I’ve been cutting out for myself, Ursula. I’m going to 
Frank reiterated at parting, when his sister was about to start on | read hard.” 
her journey. “Pd think twice, miss, before I ran counter to Merewether 

The carriage-door banged to, a lau hing reply was cut short, the ways,” slowly. “Mr, Cuthbert tried it on, but the tide was too 
lovely face, framed in rippling brown hair, clouded and in a mist of | strong for him. My! the dinner-bell.” 
tears, Jessie nodded a final adieu from the window. 

The down-train had been signalled. The officials at Manning 


« Am I running ‘ counter, a3 you call it?” Jessie asked in 
astonishment. “There doesn’t appear to be anything to run counter 
to,” she said mournfully. “ Please be more explicit. Merewether 
must be very dull.” 

“Dull! Bless you, miss, if you belong to the ladies’ sewing club, 
and can sew nicely, you may go out to tea every night of the week.” 

“ But I can’t sew. And I sha’n't join the club. Asewing club— 


contemptuously, shrewdly interpreting Ursula’s figurative Pee 
Mead, where passengers change for Merewether, roused up from their | but with no immediate ntention of allowing the hint so plainly 

habitual torpor, bestirred themselves, and the gate opened. Cuthbert | conveyed to regulate her conduct, as may be enferred from a short 
Storey brushed ast the porter on duty, mounted the steps, and | passage in & letter to her brother which she dispatched the same 
traversed the bridge. evening. 

A tall, personable young fellow, freshly coloured, his well-knit «Tf there is room for only one mind and one will at the Granite 
frame hardentd with much out-door exercise and manly sports, he | House, as Ursula says, & collision is inevitable. But at present, dear, 
atalked up and down the platform with a masterful air that was | to reassure YOu, I have nothing much to complain of, And although 
habitual to him until the train glided in, when eagerly scanning I don’t profess to be as respectful as Cuthbert, nor shall I attempt to 
the occupants of the carriages, his piercing black eyes suddenly | imitate him, I am, I believe, notwithstanding the maid’s scepticism 
encountered another pair, softly grey, which from under long, dark, | on the point, in his mothers good graces. And if everything, 

i including the kennels, hadn't such & newly-washed, newly-polishe 
aspect, and the furniture—it’s of the style auctioneers describe as 
‘handsome ’—didn’t seem quite so much as if it were nailed to the 
quest. floor, and a portion of the latent fire smouldering in the depths of 

lis honest face glowin with pleasurable emotion, his pulses cousin’s eyes could be transferred to the crates these cold mornings 


quickening, without more ado he strode forward ; 4 mite of a hand | —we have frost already down here—I don't know but that I might 
was held out trustfully, then came 4 warm clasp, and an introduc- | be crateful that my lines had been cast in a pleasant place. Yet 
{t—— No, I won't commit myself.” 


tion was effected. And the murmured words of kindly welcome, 
As the months rolled on, Ursula’s incredulity was clearly 


transparently sincere, ye ee the nervousness which had been 
‘on of Jessie, when they had driven a mile or £0, justified. Unaccustomed to the yoke in 4 punctilious houschold, 
the girl, with her outspoken frankness and independence of control, 


she recovered her gaiety and they were excellent friends. 
The country around was gently undulating, and following the | was not unlike the frebrand to which ahe was frequently compare 
And as the girl contrived daily to offend, Mrs. Storey, grown 


course of the river, the road wound in many & sweeping curve, SO 
that they were upon the Granite House, ying in o sequestered indifferent to the casual likeness which had ensured her temporary 
- hollow on the outskirts of the town, before she was aware of its | indulgence, and repenting of her leniency, deemed it a moral and 


roximity. A square, golid-looking block of masonry, its exterior was religious duty to crush so rebellious & spirit, and addressed herself 
to the task with an ardour that threatened & fulfilment of Frank’s 


not pre ossessing. Ruthless autumn, too, had ainted out the gorgeous 
tints of summer, and stripped the trees ; dank decaying leaves, their prognostications. 
faint, earthy odour subtly suggestive of mortality, strewed the ground. “You have been shamefully neglected, m dear,” she said, in & 
The fields were bare and brown ; the afternoon was waning ; no horrified tone, beginning the good work 5 “dont let me hear you 
twittering birds hopped blithely in the hedges ; not a breath stirred | quote your father’s heterodox sentiments again.’ 

i «Why not, Cousin Storey ?” snnocently. “ But I didn’t tell 


) 

\ 
the wayside pool. Nature reposed in a death-like sleep. And 
you of the visit we once received from & foreign prince whom Nan 


And the owner—What & pe dainty little creature she was ! 
out-and-out prettier than j i 


as they drove up the avenue, and a lonely rook, flapping his wings é 
overhead, cawed coarsely, a strange uncanny silence seized upon the showed straight into the family sanctum. We were in a state of 
i hopeless con usion as usual. Every chair and table was littered 


with diagrams, magazines, and newspapers. But it was the proudest 
day of my life,” Jessie asserted rapturously. “Dear father was 4 
porn orator. His words ran through one’s veins like quicksilver, 
and our illustrious vest, enthroned on 4 pile of cobwebby folios, 
was SO fascinated with his conversation, that he sat and sat as if he 


were never going. No wonder,” she wound up, “1 hated the girlish 
] 


ri. 

" The disturbing sense of an all-pervading stillness cleaving to 
her, dumbly she crossed the threshold of her new home. Mrs. 
Storey’s kiss was not chillier than her own. Cuthbert also, she 
noted, was apparently succumbing to the same mesmeric influence. 
The domestics, the very dogs, seemed tongue-tied, and even poor 
puss's mew sounded low and dolorous. 

How thankful she was when ten o'clock struck and the Bible 
and Prayer Book were taken from their baize bags and the servants 
filed in and out, and the day ended and she could go to bed. 

But Jessie was & healthy little maiden, not wont to indulge in dryly. 
morbid fancies. Petted and spoilt by her father and Mr. Heriot, éYes, Isn't it a curious feature in girls, cousin, that they're 
and everybody with whom she had hitherto been brought into contact only ashamed when shame 18 ridiculous? Ours was & charming 
having ministered to her pleasure, the world to her was 4 garden of | house,” with marked distinctness. “ Everybody who ever entered it 
thornless flowers, to be plucked without let or hindrance by whom- ‘ 
goever would. 

And at breakfast, with the morning glory resting on the sloping 
hills, the river meandering through the meadows shimmering like 
burnished silver, and the room a blaze of cheerful light, her natura 
vivacity reasserted itself. The confidential maid who waited behind 
Mrs. Storey’s chair, smiled grimly at each fresh sally. Within her 
knowledge, no such fearless and freespoken young lady had set foot . 
in the house, and foreseeing a bad time for Miss ‘Harmer, she good- Cousin Storey,’ greeny « Tf Frank should tire of me, as you cruelly = | 
naturedly resolved to caution her. suggested yester ay) ought to think of marrying 4 rich husband, | 

” 
| 
| 
| 


ossip at the college.’ 
«Most girls would be ashamed, and properly 80, of the wretched 
muddle you depict so very graphically,” commented Mrs. Storey 


was at home directly. 

«“ Yowre not an admirer of your own Sex y” 

«Qh dear no. I often wish 1 were @ boy. Boys are freer. 

They may bang doors, climb trees—what may they not do?” 
“You must curb your tongue, J essie,” sharply, “or you will 

shock the majority—people with old-fashioned notions of womanly 

propriety —and likely enough die an old maid 


? 
« Majorities don’t govern Us yet. But [ll bear that in mind, 
? 


«We're a bit stiff and formal,” she said, diplomaticn insinu- | provided —— ; 
ating advice with the hair-pins as she essayed to gmooth Jessie’s Mrs. Storey, signi antly arching her brows, exchanged glance 


tangled looks after her scamper with the dogs when out with Cuthbert, with her son. 


— 
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“You shouldn’t talk so, Jessie,” he interposed, reddening. “A 
wonlan marrying for money—faugh !” : 

“You Ae the worst possible construction on all I do and say,” 
she laughed, unabashed. “ You two never can understand.” 

“You spoke plainly,” he muttered. 

“ Out of evil cometh good,” reflected Mrs. Storey complacently as 
he strode out of the room, shutting the door with a jarring violence 
that ought to have diminished Jessie’s envy of masculine preroga- 
tives. “He will think no more of her.” 

And in her elation waxing confidential, while dressing she 
poured into the ear of her trusted maid the haunting fears that had 
of late beset her, and their removal, adding : 

“Miss Harmer’s training has been against her, and I have over- 
looked much. But arich husband, forsooth! Her mind is warped. 
She glories in wrong-doing, and contrition is unknown to her. As 
my son’s wife she would have been intolerable to me.” 

“Who can read a young soul aright, ma’am ?” asked Ursula, 
repared with the warmth of humble fricndship to advocate her 
avourite’s cause. “For all her high apirits, Miss Jessie has the 
tenderest heart. And she’s rarely affectionate. The other night 
when she’d ate no dinner, being in her tantrums, I made bold to 
take her up a bit o’ supper, and the woeful little face she turned to me 

was the master’s own when you lost your second, ma’am. A bonnie 
boy he was !” 

“The likeness is not so striking as we fancied at first,” Mrs. 
Storey observed coldly, but not unmoved. 

“Maybe not, ma’am. She had been writing to Nan,” continued 
Ursula, “tear-blots were on the paper. And ie asked me could I 
reall the letter? ‘I want old nurse to be pleased with it,’ she says. 
It was the sweetest letter. A make-believe from end to end, ’tis 
re eas that she was getting on finely, and was as happy asa bird. 

nd-—- 

“An artful composition. If Mr. Cuthbert’s eyes had not been 
already opened I should not have hesitated to——” 

__ “Pardon me, ma’am, but he has aspice of your own temper. And 
it’s not to a young lady’s detriment that she should remember a 
faithful servant.” 

“You forget your place,” haughtily. 

“Mr, Cuthbert’s a dutiful son. But best not to interfere,” the 
pied maid rejoined with blunt directness, ‘“ And time ’ll tame 
er ; with patience she'll do us credit yet.” 
_ “Tf; indeed, I were not altogether mistaken, Mr. Cuthbert is 
disgusted with her, I tell you.” 
rsula cocked her smooth grey head knowingly. 

“There’s a glamour about a pretty face that none of ’em, high or 
low, is insensible to, ma’am. And the winsomer—and where will 
you find a winsomer young lady than Miss Jessie 7—the longer they 
are sickening of ’em, as stands to reason. And some is never 
sickened. If Mr. Cuthbert follows in his father’s steps, who’s to say 
him ‘nay’?” 

“ Have done, Ursula. Since the girl is here, I’ll do my duty by 
ue But if I thought my son would stoop to a mercenary 
jade 

“Seems to me, ma’am, saving your presence, that he’d be a fool 
to open his mind to her, at any rate at present. She'd laugh at 
him,’ the provoking Ursula put in. “Mr. Cuthbert’s an altered man 
since she came. But she——” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” said Mrs. Storey impatientl 
_ “A bad job if she could never be brought to see 

him,” the maid finished lugubriously. 

And guiltily conscious that she had exhibited a vexatious subject 
under novel and exasperating conditions, and thereby contributed to 
her mistress’s chagrin, she discreetly withdrew. 

“Your mother aggravated me to that degree that I didn’t care 
what 1 said,” Jessie declared, replying to Cuthbert, who in a cousinly 
sort of way had ventured to remonstrate with her. “One can’t run 
or do anything without being gimleted by a pair of eyes—and such 
eyes, too! Qh, life at Merewether is a hateful business! I shall die 
if I remain much longer.” 

“You grieve me. We speak to you for your good.” 

“ People always say that when they’re particularly disagreeable,” 
Jessie scoffed. “You epee to take a positive pleasure in torment- 
ing me. Once you used not to be so unkind, Cuthbert.” 

“ Unkind !” with agitation. “What have I done? Don’t spare 
my feelings.” 

‘Why should I?” aggressively. “You never spare mine.” 

“If you would endeavour to be more like other girls, and try to 
please my mother in little things, we might get on so—so much 
lnore See You regret your unlucky speech,” glancing at 
her eels “don’t you ?” asked Cuthbert, with a shade of anxiety in 

nes, 

“No, I don’t!” wilful Jessie answered shortly. “And it was not 
% dreadful that I need regret it. Under some circumstances it 
Would be alinost heroic to marry a rich man. Suppose a millionaire, 


Lim as we see 


not at all loveable, that no woman in her senses could be fond of 
were to ask me to be his wife, in that case mightn’t it be a virtue 
to marry him, and be good to him?” 

“What a girl you are! The American humourist expressed 
himself in similar terms of the Mormon elders,” Cuthbert remarked 
sarcastically. ‘Perhaps you're not aware that in this country it isa 
masculine article of faith that all men are loveable to their wives.” 

Jessie laughed scornfully. 

“You'll atlirm next that Mr. Pengelly was married out of love. 
A fat, blink-eyed, hoarse-voiced monster.” 

“ Mrs. Pengelly’s tastes may be peculiar. 
match——” 

Jessie shook her head dissentingly. 

ae My father was married for love, if you like. He was a splendid 
man. There was an immense distance between him and most people. 
But he was so kind and genial that even the oddest creatures were 
at ease with him. And Frank is just like him, so unselfish and so 
clever. He doesn’t live for the daily consumption of so much beef 
and mutton—not he. And when he leaves college he’s going in 
for social reform.” 

“ Awful uphill work before him,” Cuthbert said lazily, amused 
with her earnestness. 

“Frank won’t mind hard work. What do you think of a League 
of Truth? I proposed it. In a Christian land it’s horrible. But 
Frank agreed with me that it’s as much required as a Temperance 
League or any other league.” 

“Did he?” murmured Cuthbert. “It’s a grand idea. Only 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, would lead to 
such rows. Fancy a heap of firebrands scattered broadcast !” 

“ Now you're laughing. Oh, I do miss Frank! He was so sym- 

thetic and nice. Here you either ridicule everything I say that 
oesn’t conform to your own narrow views, or you misconstrue 
everything, which is worse,” with a quiver in her voice. 

“It seems to follow,” gently, returning to the starting-point, 
“that when a girl admits that she’s on the look-out for a rich 
husband, that——” 

“You're coarse. Didn’t I tell you that I was goaded into it? 
But now you're about it,” resignedly, “rake up everything against 
me.” 


But that it was a love- 


“TI wish you could be friends. My mother is the best woman 
in the world, if you know her. You must get to love her in time.” 

“That shows your ignorance. People can’t ‘get to love.’ They 
love each other because—they must. And a loveless life,” breaking 
say a sob, “is the dreariest, the wretchedest, the most miser- 
able——’ 

“ Don’t cry, dear—pray don’t. If you’ve been wretched so have I. 
You’ve looked so sad at times. And longing to comfort you, I’ve 
wished I—I had the right.” 

And not being gifted with Ursula’s discernment, and being, besides, 
unacquainted as yet with the mysterious depths and intricacies of the 
female heart, Cuthbert there and then disclosed a secret that startled, 
alarmed, and finally angered Jessie. 

“T’ve loved you from the first—from the hour we met at the 
station. I’m certain of it. Don’t you believe me?” An ominous 
silence. ‘Say something, darling,” entreatingly. ‘Would you 
marry me ?” 

“Say something !” she repeated, her cheeks flaming. “ After what 
I've said, you're insulting to speak to me so. You've betrayed my 
confidence. And if I loved you to distraction —and I don’t,” 
emphatically, “I wouldn't marry you.” 

“There is no necessity to get into a rage,” he said unsteadily. 
“T sha’n’t insult you again, Miss Harmer.” 

“Your mother would be mad. What possessed you ? 
so—so silly.” 

“T incline to that opionion myself,” with a grating laugh. 

“ How could you?” she asked, in a reproachful, injured tone. 
“ Now I must go to Nan.” 

“It would lessen the pain of your refusal, Jessie, if you’d let 
things be as they are,” he faltered. ‘ Will you oblige me in this?” 
‘Since you wish it,” irresolutely. “Still, ’'d rather n&t stay.” 

At the door he halted abruptly. 

“J don’t think you’ve been candid with me. I see how itis. A 
girl likes to be proud of her husband, and you ee Ayes 


It was 


of me,” he said humbly. “Iam an ignoramus. But i any 
incentive I'd make up for lost time. I'd read with a vengeance. I'd 
go at it as I went at that stiff bit of fence dividing——” 

Jessie shuddered. ‘“ And risked your neck. Please don't, 


Cuthbert.” 

“My brains are nothing to boast of, but I have a wonderful 
memory. With the least encouragement I’d take the shine out of 
Frank and the lot of them.” 

A pitying smile. 

“You think they’ve lain fallow too long? Well, brought, under 
proper cultivation, fallow ground producessplendid.crops.” 
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“Don’t,” she interposed shrilly ; “you've killed the best part of 
me here. Father once read a bit of Emerson to us: ‘ Never strik & 
sail to a fear. Come into port greatly, or gail the seas with God” 
It rang in my ears long afterwards. But now—now,” spasm 
cally, “there's only the faintest echo. ‘Into port creatly. Ob, 1— 
T text that Pm nothing but a dead, Srifting log. Poor Frank ! how 
sorry he'll be.” 

«Take my word for it, Jessie dear, when he finds his sockS 
always nicely mended, and buttons where buttons shou 
he’ll——” 

“ Tf you suppose that buttons will console him for my ignorance, ~ 
impatiently, “ youre very much mistaken ;” adding: “ fm afrai 
there’s nothing heroic about you, Cuthbert. Of course, though,” 
relentingly, “it’s not your fau t.” 

«There's the making of a hero in every man worthy of the name,” 
with conviction. 

« But we can’t all be leaders of forlorn hopes.” 

“Haven't we wandered from the subject? I wouldn't puzzle 
any inore over Euclid,” he said resently. “ Euclid won't teach youn 
to cook ; and if you are to be helpful to Frank——” 

But the expression of Jessie’s face was irresistible, and, the sem-— 


tence incomplete, he flung himself ito & chair and laughed at hrs 
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“JT wouldn't be too sancuine,” Jessie said compassionately 5 “and | 
any way my answet—— 

“Old Thornhill’ a scholar, and no mistake ; and he'll do his best 
for me,” briskly. “ [ll ride over to him _ at once.” | 

The friendship between the vicar and the mistress of the Granite 
House was not of recent date. But when Priscilla, his eldest daughter, 
came home from school for good, & coolness, Whose origin Mrs. Storey 
could have traced if she would, imperceptibly sprang up between the 
families ; the weekly interchange of civilities, which had been & 
source of mutual pleasure, ceased. And, prior to Jessie’s advent, 
despite conciliatory overtures on the side of unoffending Cuthbert, 
the breach had so widened that the Thornhill girls wou 
be persuaded. to return their neighbours’ public salutations. 

Intense, therefore, was their surprise when young Storey dis- 
mounted at the vicarage gate, craved audience of their father, and 
his errand brietly stated, walked, with all imaginable assurance, 
into the drawing-room, e 

Curiosity conquered indignation, and the bevy of charming sisters 
_there were five of them——were soon in possession of Cuthbert’s 
desire to wed Miss Warmer, and the motives that had dictated his 
application to the doctor. 

“J shouldn't have dreamt of proposing to her yet,” he confessed 
to sedate Priscilla, his old playfellow and confidante, in & quiet 
corner ; “but 1 was betrayed into it 5 and——and she gaid ‘no’ right 
off. That's nothing, though,” philosophically. « Jessie’s such a spit- 
fire when her temper’s up, she d say ‘no’ if she meant ‘ yes.” 

& Would she?” looking shocked ; “and she’s so clever # Your 
mother’s very fond of her, I suppose 

« She’s a0 different to most girls,” evasively. ‘If she’s not poring 
over a book, she’s sailing among the clouds. She has wonderful 
schemes in her little head. Her father was a genius, you know, which 
may account for her vagaries,” he continued ; “ but my mother makes 
no allowances. She’s terribly hard on Jessie, that’s the truth.” 

On Cuthbert’s departure there was a ripple of laughter. 

“les a dear good fellow, but he’s more stupid than ever,” 
Priscilla said. 

« He’s a cowardly wretch to let the old Gorgon bully her. I 
have no patience with him !” Clara averred viciously. “ She'll be 
driven erazy.” 

sey shonldn't like to be poor J essie.” 

Delivered in chorus, the unanimous verdict of the quintet was 
decidedly unfavourable to Miss Harmer’s guardian. 

Cuthbert, in defiance of his mother’s mandate, had resumed his 
visits to the vicarage. Mrs. Storey’s resentment was unbounded, and 
her bitter upbraidings hurried on & declaration that only early 
habits of obedience could thus ine have delayed. Her authority 
recognised, her right to a respectfu hearing undisputed, Cuthbert 
vindicated the claims of rising manhood, and, his present aims 
untisclosed, thereafter pursued the tenor of his way unquestioned. 

But ’tis an ill wind that blows no good. Satisfied of the 
object of his pursuit, Mrs. Storey could the more readily afford to Jessie despaired of emulating them, but in future, no well- 
be amiable to J essie, Who, conscience-stricken inasmuch as she had | regulated machine could give less ¢ ouble. Still, it was 
prouht dissension into a peaceful home, and not daring for her life i isci 
to let an inkling of the facts escape her, grew thoughtful and con- 
siderate. icf | 

«Dear heart ! she’s coming round,” grim, gaunt Ursula opined, 
‘ watching her carefully shutting doors, and with a sober step moving 
noiselessly throu th the house. “ Ab, foolish child ! she might as 
lief have dashed erself against a rock as striven with the mistress. 
But things balance,” she reflected; “the high horse is a skittish 
east to Tide. And she that’s kept the parish under, has met her 
match at last. Trodden worms will tur. And Mr. Cuthbert, so 
meek and mild as he was, has had his way- To my mind it’s & 
judgment on her, for be advised by me she wouldn't. But what- 
ever he can see in the vicars stuck-up eldest daughter, trapesing 
backwards and forwards, week in, week out, after all that’s come an uneasy. 
gone, beats me, He’s fairly bewitched.” Ursula, appealed to, confirmed their fears. 

Bewitched, indeed ! Throughout the cheerless wintry months . chanel, ma’am? Why, & tame mouse is spirity compared with 
the diurngl readings continued, and a8 Cuthbert, as keen a student | Miss J egsie,” she said wrathfully. 


as he'h reviously been & sportsman, on his return from the And to the young master : 
vicarage spent his evenings in the seclusion of his own apartments, “ Altered—aye! That prother of hers—of the commonest clay 
i he is, and hard as nails, for all she worships him, believing that 


the Granite House, with its uncompromising routine of petty dutics, 
pearls dro if his it But move—has finis red what the mistress 
commenced and you ielped on, You may stare, sir. It’s truc. 


was drearier than ever. ‘At least, poor Jessie thought so. At in- 
tervals, stolen from her allotted tasks, and snatched with fearful 
i say 80, though I die. But there'll be an awakening, mark my 


joy, it was true, she still essayed to hold communion with her 
cloved Goethe, and would even sometimes sa Frank’s old dog’s- 
enred Euclid. But, spiritless and miserable, 
scemed to have deserted her. And one morning Cuthbert caught 
her shedding tears of vexation over an unsolved ag 
“T could solve it a year ago quite easily,” she sobbed, induced 
hy degrees to reveal the cause of her sorrow. “ Oh, what will 
Frank say? He will be so disap ointed.” 
“Your time hasr’t been ae You've learnt to be a nice little 
housekeeper,” he said consolingly. “ And you can darn, and——’ 


ease. | 
« He will hear and see for himself one day what Frank expects 
of his sister,” she thought irately, crossing the room with dignity. 
The reaction approached. Her brother would spend his holiday 
at the Granite House. She would be able to pour out her heart to 
him, and he would counsel her and direct her studies. They woulct 
ae together, and revive the old delightful times. Poor child ! 
nly a year ago, and yet so distant that never by any possibility” 
could they be recalled. As well hope to warin an iceberg, OF revivify 


must cease to dream, and try to be practical, he told her. And his 

caresses, his condescending approval of the improvement in her 

appearance and manners, his careless praise of her neatness, & 

of her handiwork in the shape of a 2 ene yielded no com- 
nsation for his lack of interest in her igher aspirations. 

Cuthbert and he were discussing politics and kindred topics, and 
her mortification reached a climax, she drank the cup of bitterness to 
the dregs, when her brother said : 

«“ T haven't the ghost of a chance against you, old fellow. Where 
did you pick up your knowledge ?” 

ter, Frank was carried off to the vicarage. And, left out in 
the cold altogether, she came near to hating the Thornhill sisters. 

« Girls with plenty of common-sense ”—how +t was dinned into 
her !—to whom ds and fancies were unknown, who could turn their 
industrious hands to anything, and for every shilling expended secure 


her checking the flow of quaint, happy thoughts that had kindled the 
dove-like eyes and sent the rich blood mantling to her dimpled cheeks 
—pitiful to see her, over-anxious to please them all, never idle, ever 
at their bidding. 

Poor Jessie | they all wanted to be ood to her. But she 10 
more resembled the plithesome little maiden of a year 3g° than does 
a sober thrush, clipped and caged, in a London garret, resemble 3 
singing lark soaring sky wards. 

And even Mrs. Storey, who had been wont to secretly congratu- 
late herself on the result of her lessons, began at length to feel 
with Cuthbert, albeit loth to admit it, vaguely dissatisfied and 


‘rank had returned to college. Cuthbert cast his books asicle, 
and hoping to undo the work of which it needed not the maid’s 
caustic tongue to assure him none who had contributed had reason to 
be proud, devoted himself to Jessic. But, Heaven forgive. them ! 
for the time being too surely the best part of her was lead. 
Plodding wearily on, swerving neither to the right nor fo the left, 
ghe imitated as closely as possible that model of all womanly 
virtues, Miss Thornhill, And, a8 the weeks flitted by and the | 


———— 
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transformation secmed complete, loving her with the passion of a 
sluggish nature stirred for once to its depths, and gathering in 
intensity until fired to fever-point, his misery might well have 
revenged her inartyrdom. 

But this state of things could not long continue. A crisis 
approached. Retired to rest as usual, the household, Cuthbert 
excepted, were wrapped in slumber, when in the profound stillness 
that precedes the early morning, a smell of burning, accompanied at 
intervals by unaccountable hissing sounds, attracted his attention. 
Rising, he partially dressed, and, directed by the stifling smoke 
ascending densely from below, bent on investigation went downstairs. 
A lurid glow, a sullen roar, increasing in volume, discovered that 
fire of a serious character raged in the basement, and retracing his 
steps, after rousing the other inmates, he sped through the grounds 
to the nearest cottages for assistance. 

Meanwhile a frightened group, from which, however, the gaunt 
bprent form of Mrs. Storey’s maid was absent, had assembled in the 

all. 


“Where's Ursula?” Jessie gasped, her rapid glance questioning 
the shrinking servants. 

“Ursula?” they repeated stupidly, their tones hushed. Could 
i be that they had forgotten her, and that she was sleeping on ? 

vel 80. 

Snatching at cook’s heavy shawl, Jessie folded it tightly around 
her, and escaping from Mrs. Storey’s detaining grasp, with swift feet 
flew past them. 

But the fire was not confined to the lower storey, it had broken 
out in the rooms above. At the stair-head, as if in mockery, a 
Buel oe tae darted out, and, unprepared for the scorching heat, 
she paused. 

ust at that moment Cuthbert returned, a crowd of willing 
labourers at his heels, and his mother, specchless, clutched his arm, 
pointing to the slender figure on the landing, its every graceful curve 
outlined on the fiery background. 

“Miss Jessie, Miss Jessie!” the servants screamed. 
back, come back ; you'll be burnt alive !” 

But the opportunity she had sighed for had come at last. 

“Tt may not be too late to save her,” she thought. And there 
was no blenching in the dauntless little heart. For an instant only 
she faced them, and sweet and clear the girlish voice rang out: 


“Come 


“Into port greatly!” and, waving her hand, she vanished from 
view. | 
Breaking from the men, Cuthbert bounded upstairs ; he too 


disappeared in the blinding smoke. And not to dwell upon the 
mother’s agony, so fearful was the tension of the Jong-drawn minutes 
that elapsed until his re-appearance with Jessie a limp fainting 
burden in his arms, and Ursula, swathed in blankets, unscathed, by 
his side, that the shout of joy which greeted them was ¢choed far 
and wide. 

But now, staggering towards them, they saw that Ursula led him, 
that, scorched and blackened, he was blind. 

“Into port greatly!” he murmured with a feeble smile, as they 
took Jessie from him. And they bore him senseless to the friendly 
shelter of the first cottage. 

Unconscious of all else around him, Ursula would have it that 
Jessie’s presence afforded him relief, that her voice had power to still 
the piteous moaning that, night or day, scarcely ceased. And when 
the girl—who was ‘badly burnt, but whose injuries were slight in 
comparison with his—heard this, she managed to craw] daily to the 
sick-room. : 

After weeks of torturing suspense Mrs. Storey’s prayers were 
granted. Dear life was spared, and there was a hope that sight might 
be restored. Buta year and more came and went before Cuthbert, 
his face haggard and pallid, but otherwise little marred, was able to 
walk about unattended. 

The glorious summer was at its height. Sitting under the trees 
out of sight of the house, Jessie’s hand in his, while a choir of birds 
sang overhead rejoicingly, he repeated the story, ever new yet old as 
Eden, and so sure was he of her answer, that he interpreted her shy 
silence as he wished and she intended. For little Jessic was a woman 
all at once. She knew now that she loved him, guessed that she 
must have done so long ago. And though she had learnt that no 
life is exempt from duties proper to it, no shadow of doubt had she 
of coming into port greatly. And what less could be expected than 
that she was proud, happy beyond expression, to be his wife ? 

“Only at first,” as she naively confessed, “it seemed almost too 
good to be true.” 

Nor was the past fierce suffering thrown away on Mrs. Storey. 

idence is an admirable quality, but she now cultivated the more 
achive virtues. Charity leavened her life and conversation, and was 
hot dispensed merely at calculated periods. 

As to Frank, with a strong head and a determined will, he 

Wrestled with and overcame all obstacles, obtaining eventually the 
Worldly success he craved. But on his occasional flying visits to the 


Granite House, rebuilt in accordance with Jessie’s tastes, he was 
heard to lament the early fading of his youthful dreams, “for then 
was it better with him than now.” 

And Ursula, standing behind hor mistress’s chair as of yore, 
smiled the vengeful smile of the domestic prophet ; 

“T told 'em there’d be an awakening,” 


Gorse Blossoms. 


I put my fortune to the touch 
That morning long ago in spring, 

When she andl went wand'ring through 
Pale woods, whero birds began to sing 
Wee twittering notes, in quavering quests 

For sheltered spots to hold their nests. 


Oh, yellow glowed the golden gorse! 
The scent filled all the clear bri ht air; 
The growing leaves just peeping forth 
Seemed opening as we watched them there. 
The river washed its silver strand, 
And sang, ‘‘See! spring holds out her hand.” 


Oh, yellow gorse, you caught her dress ! 
I dare not touch her garment’s hem, 
Until I stooped, half-awed, half-shamod, 

To loose her twined around your stem. 
Your blossoms whispered sweetest sighs, 
I gazed within my sweetheart’s cyes. 


Oh, I was young, and she was farr, 
And, like your radiance, bright and sweet 
Glowed the luxuriance of her hair ; 
And o’er the heath her little feet 
Danced, as the daylight, fading slow 
Told us, alas! twas time to go. 


I caught her hand and held it fast ; 
She turned away, yet let me keep 
Its tender touch, so soft, so fine. 
Dear love, ’tis only when I sleep 
‘ T feel again those fingers’ hold, 
I see once more those locks of gold ! 


Oh, yellow gorse, oh, yellow gorse ! 
She left me in that fair spring-time ; 
I could not, dare not pray to keep, 
A love that faded e’er its prime. 
Vet still about your scented place 
Hangs fair remembrance of her face. 


His Own Guest. 


(A SERIAL STORY.). 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE little dinner passed off very pleasantly —at least the earlier 
part of it did. Lady Meredith had noticed the lack of cordiality 
existing between Colonel Skooter and the friend of the family— 
as she now considered Gordon—and with womanly tact had 
managed to keep them as far apart as the size of her small party‘ 
aout admit of, although to effect this she had to place the 
American, whom she disliked as much as Gordon himself did, next 
to herself. 

Happily the colonel was not wanting in cuteness, and by this 
time had realised the fact that his compliments to the lady of the 
house were productive only of hauteur, hence he confined himself 
to such observations as “that although Britishers bred elegant roast 
beef, and their women were all there for beauty, yet that they 
couldn’t fix a salad, and that their liquors were nowhere,” to all of 
which Lady Meredith bowed a gracious and smiling acquiescence. 

Rubina, who was seated on the other side of Colonel Skooter, was 
quite contented to be left out of the conversation, assuming, on the 
strength of the eooyenne help she had lent Lady Meredith, an air 
of genteel lassitude. 

When the servants had left the party to their dessert, Lady 
Meredith seized the opportunity of Edith’s asking Mary to go over 
and spend a day at the cottage, to introduce the subject of Mary’s 
proposed trip to London on the next day. 

She was going on a visit of some weeks to the Harkers, ex- 
plained her ladyship, and they wished her to join them in London, 
where they were then staying, preparatory to their return to Eastcote 
Hall. 

This announcement made, Lady Meredith glanced surreptitiously 
and with some anxiety at her son ; to her amazement-the frowning 
face she expected to see was all smiles. 


“That will be delightful!” Sir Charles exclaimed: 


| America, when a man has a dollar, 


| | «“T heard yesterday—quite by chance, 
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I’ve taken 4 kind o’ fancy tO you,’ , 
d faith, “ and so I’m goin ss to pive 
Td chuck the 


“Qh, don't mention it. 
r of lassitude and ; served the colonel in perfect goo 
tion of the | you 4 bit of advice, and say that, were I im your place, 


had already woven 4 little romance anen the separa 
lovers and their consequent deaths by broken hearts, and had farm pe over. 
janned a satisfactorily mournful visit to her dressmaker in search | « Would you, really ” 
th o “Yes ; keeping a farm in this bit of a country really ma>?n* 
s—it won't keep you. Now there’s the Coricz 


nts as she had not worn. since the 

o attached to Mary and so admired Charles | keeping it nowaday 

pen to them, she was not the one to Mine ; yous heard of the Cortez Mine, 1 suppose 7” 
No, Mr. Pennington had not heard of it. 

by her gon’s receipt of her “J wonder at that, now. The Cortez Mine, 5!T, will pay yo 

he result of her | sit; not a paltry five or ten per cent.” 

but Mary was 80 “Not” 


© ald scarcely keep the tears from welling up into 


“ But five times ten, sir, I guess. It’s paying fifty per cemt.” 
? 


“Paying you fifty per cent.?” 


~, 


3 


ined that she cou 
her retty blue eyes. 
oth of the women were speedily undeceived by Sir Charles saying : «Well, everybody up to now.’ 

“T tooam going to town to-morrow, and shall be glad to act as «You answer for its soundness as an investment 1”. 
Mary’s escort.” «Sound asa nut, You would not find me in itif it wasn’t.” 

Lady Meredith almost bounded from the chair. “ Well, colonel, I think I'll stick to the farm if I can get 1t- You 

Had her son announced that his wedding with his cousin was | see, I’m not going to work it myself, only to let it, so as to bring me 

3 ‘1 the modest interest of four or five per cent., which you, sir, des pise. ( 
unity will be seized Upon by 


about to take place on ridesmaids had been 
invited and wedding-cake ordered, she could not have been more 
ped, doubting for 


horrified. 
« You are going to London to-morrow 1” she gas 
a moment if the w ole business were not an arranged affair between 


the pair. 
Phe doubt did not, however, remain lon 
thfulness of Mary’s nature, and 


But, of course, auch a splendid opport 


those who are of a more speculative turn 0! 
“That ig 80,” acquiesced the colonel, still 


Pennington was speaking ironically or in earnest. 


of mind than I am.’ 
uncertain whether Mr. 
The doubt was, 


“it's been excessively good 
nd in case it sho d 
ose shares, let me 


be an advantage to 


knew the tru 
her to keep & promise, come what might. 
«“ What is taking you to town s0 suddenly ?” she asked of her son, advise your offering them to—— 
“Yes, to whom ?” queried the colonel eagerly. 


“To Captain Gordon.” 
There was @ pause, an 
on more than one previo 
face. 


such as he had given 
ed across the colonel’s 


‘Took here, judge,” he anid, “an American has one advantare , 
over a Britisher—he knows when he’s licked. Guess I am. Gordon's t 
outme. Don’t deny it.” 


d an angry look, 


as soon as she could force herself to speak calmly. 
lfellow, Willie Bourne, 
us occasion, pass 


“T have had a telegram from my old schoo 
ants me to go and cheer him up a bit, 


who is seriously ill, and W 
r old chap !” 
derate of him at such a moment.” 


«“Tt’s very inconsi 
“To be seriously ill, mother ?” 
rious on serious subjects. 


«Charles, 1 wish you would be more s¢ 

I mean, of course, his taking you away from your electioneering | been talking to you ab 
business at such a critical moment. I suppose he’s got some one to “J haven't the least intention of doing 0, colonel.” rt 
look after him.” “Well, I don’t bear malice against you, sir, but Pll pay him out 4s te 
“Well, mother, you 8€¢ he lives in chambers, where there are | sure 2S my name’s Skooter. ‘Splitting on an old friend !” bat 
seven other lodgers, I believe, to be cleaned for, cooked for, and The colonel rela sed into sulky silence. M 
looked generally after by a staff of two.” “ Curse him ! rh spoil his little game and yours too. You are “4; 
«| do hope, Charles, you are not going to stop in such a crowded playing something together ; exactly what, I don’t know yet, but I 
hole,” observed Lady Meredith. shall before I have done,” he thought- a 
«¢ And whooping-cough and measles 80 prevalent in London just Lady Meredith had not heeded the conversation between the 
now, and both so catching,” chimed in Rubina, who, on the strength colonel and Mr. Pennington. It was enough for her that it had a 
of the late Dr. Morgan's avocation, thought it her bounden duty to withdrawn the former's attention from herself, and given her a2 5 
read the Registrar-General’s reports, and so keep up asort of standing opportunity of mentally reviewing the situation. rath 
acquaintance with the ills to which flesh is heir. Nothing could ossibly have been more unfortunate than this Sea 
“No, there is no room for me ; I shall put up at the Langham, it sudden summons of her son to London ; not only would he depart Hal 
on the same day as, and probably in the company of, Mary, but, W ‘] 
was worse, the Harkers were staying at the angham. . Mh 
a few minutes earlier, 1¢ oe 


is close to Bourne's diggings 
“ Diggings ! What does he dig?” asked Rubina innocently. 
With one of her silvery laughs, Edith explained that “ diggings ” 
was the short for bachelor lodgings. 
Rubina was nettled at the laugh, and bridli 
Providence she had not yet descended to the unla ylike depth of telegram with an 


Had she only known of this summons 

would have mattered less ; she could then have arranged with Mary dnp 
nt of her visit for a few days, and dispatched 3 ae 
excuse to Lady Harker, but now she had me 
for the next day, as it wer m bs 


study} : a slang dictionary. 
éTalking of diggings,” said Colonel Skooter, turning to Mr. | Pp 
;s other neighbour at table, and lowering his Gordon, too, had a Pp 
and Charley’s going would make the journey 4 pleasant one ty 
i ut after a while the _ 


thought for the moment, b 


Pennington, who was h 
é for days past to bring to your notice 
d three none occurred to im fry. 


voice, “ lve had it on my min 
a splendid investment.” 
“ Better have it on your mind than on your conscience, colonel,” 


observed Mr. Pennington. 
Colonel Skooter looked up from the pheasant wing he was engaged 
upon, to see *¢ he was being chaffed, but the old gentleman’s face was 


least such was his 
good old adage of two being company an 
and he resolved to leave by a later train. es 

The ladies made a very dull quartette in the drawing-100 Shue 


waiting for the gentlemen to leave their wine and join them. are 
Lady Meredith, under cover of a novel, was debating whether she fits, 
her sons 


or rather whether she must succeed, in stopping 
* eoymetances 


as serious as aJ.P.’s should be. 
“The truth is that in this played-out old country,” he continued, | must try, 
You Britishers | or her niece’s departure the next day. Under no cir 
ithout her watchfuleye bey fo, 


In | must they stay beneath the same roof w 

there to prevent the mischief she most dreaded. As she had 10 oo 
of late that Charles was not so amenable to her will as former’, J... 
she for the moment saw no Way out of the dilemma but thet ff jo 
keeping Mary on some pretence at homie. Doubtless Lady Harker...” 
would be offended at having her plans upset at the eleventh howl, a 
but to ensure what she considered her son’s welfare, Lady Me ith 

would have sacrificed the friendship of every wvoman she knew: 
Rubina was reposing in a lounge-chair. She had fallen asleep 
rising, and although she had Jaid herself out to . 


“no end of ale is locked up for good investments. 


are so darne 
will bring him in 6 V-piece ; over here y 

an old stocking for fear of putting your foot in it, and placing it 
under your pillow at night, go to sleep to your interest. Now I know 
that you've money; judge, and I know that you have good com- 


mercial sense. 
« Perhaps the latter has brought me the former, colonel.” 
treble, what it has then,” 
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observed Colonel Skooter enthusiastically. after her early 
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near her, she reflected. Fate was too cruel to plan against her the 
additional torture. 

Edith was the only bright one amongst them. For her every- 
thing was c r de rose. It was true that Tom (she could not 
think of him as Captain Gordon, her thoughts carried her back too 
far for that, and almost from the first she had seen through the alias) 
had declared he would right himself with the world before claimin 
her as his wife. Well, she had no objection to wait, but should 
he fail to put forward that claim when she considered a sufficiently 
long time had elapsed, why then she would claim him as her 
husband. Her father was with her in the matter, and what cared 
she for the world’s opinion ? 

She was making no pretence of any more exhaustive or 
improving employment than that of playing with a magnificent 
Angora cat which had jumped upon the seat beside her. 

iring of her occupation, she took the animal in her arms, and 
ape as it in the lap of the sleeping Rubina, she went over to 
Mary, and said : 

“ My goodness, child, don’t look so miserable! One would think 
Lady Meredith had said, ‘Get thee to a nunnery’ instead of sending 
you to town. It isn’t the season, I know, but London is awfully jolly 
at the end of October, provided November fogs keep to date. The 
theatres are all in full swing, and one isn’t parboiled in them, and, 
oh, the boon of the ‘Saturday and Monday Pops’ not having 
started, and saving one the necessity of joining the army of 
Sapphiras, who pretend to understand the Andante con moto from 
Wagner’s ‘Fifth Symphony,’ or to adore the ‘Rondo in G@ minor 
Concerto’ of Mozart.” 

* But, Edith, you like music 3?” 

* Asa pleasure, dear, yes—as a study, no. I like your music, Mary, 
though,” Edith went rattling on, “you never seem to soar above my 
comprehension. Come play me something now, that old-fashioned 
‘Réverie’ of Rosellin’s, or better still, the March from the ‘ Prophéte ;’ 
that will reach the ears of the men, and bring back to their minds 
the fact of our existence.” | 

Anything seemed better to poor Mary than having to talk and 
make herself agreeable to the woman whom she could look upon in 
no other light than thut of a rival. She rose and went to the piano, 
but it was no stormy march that her supple fingers evoked from the 
instrument, only a simple pianoforte arrangement of the well-known 
“ Auld Robin Gray.” | 

There was nothing particularly applicable to her own love-sto 
in that of the Scotch ballad, but somehow the music seemed to touc 
her heart, and before she had got through half of the piece she burst 
into tears, got up, and left the room. 

Edith was terribly surprised and grieved ; she was exceedingly 
attached to Mary, and fain would have done her best to comfort her. 
She was about to follow her friend, but Lady Meredith, who had 
noted the whole proceeding, prevented her. 

“Let her be alone a while, Edith,” she advised. ‘ Mary has 
not been quite well for some time, and I have noticed that any 
attempt at pe her only makes her worse. It is this depression 
of spirits that determined me to advise her accepting the Harkers’ 
invitation, although,” added her wily ladyship, “she seems so poorly 
to-night that I am really doubting the wisdom of letting her leave 
home for a few days.” 

Poor little Mary ! she did not seek the refuge of her own room, 
she feared too much that Edith or Lady Meredith would join her, 
and she wanted to be alone, where she could finish her cry and then 
summon back courage to the brave little heart that so plainly told 
her the idol of her girlish dreams had to be renewed from the 
shrine at which she had worshipped, and placed upon that of 
another and wealthier devotee; further, that it was her duty 
to help, if necessary, in its removal. Ah, that was the hardest 
part of it! . : 

For the first time, perhaps, in her life she regretted her lack of 
riches ; she felt that Sir Charles did care for her, and that it was 
Edith’s fortune which turned the scale in her rival’s favour. Oh, 
why, why was it not in her power to take her husband a dowry 
that should restore the fortunes of Meredith Court ? 

Her old garden-shawl was hanging in the hall. She took it down, 
and WieEping it around her, opened the door, and passed out into the 
grounds. 


CHAPTER XXVIL : 

WHEN the gardens of Meredith Court had been planned at the 
time of the building of the mansion, so large a space had been appor- 
tioned to them that on the decline of the fortunes of the owners, the 
cost of keeping them up was found to entail too grave an item of 
expenditure, hence some half an acre in extent had been allowed to 
run to waste, and formed one of the most picturesque portions of 
the estate. ; 

Through a natural fertility of the soil, and its being surrounded 
by a belt of trees which shut out the rough winds and protected it 


and wild 


from the full severity of winter frosts, the abandoned garden in the 
spring, summer, and autumn ran riot in a very luxuriance of foliage 
flowers, and even when ‘the blossoms were dead, and the 
trees denuded of their leaves, the spot had a certain weird charm 
about it peculiarly its own. 

In one part of the Wilderness, as the place was called, adown 
some artificially arranged rock-work, a rivulet that -had been 
diverted from the even tenor of its way across a neighbouring 
field, fell sparkling and dancing into a large shallow marble basin, 
from whence it was conveyed by pipes, which were still kept free 
from weeds and débris, into the river, which ran past at no great 
distance. 

In this basin lay a stone naiad, life-sized, which had probably 
formed part of a fountain in the palmy days of Meredith Court. 

The face of the figure, which ay gazing upwards, was raised 
above the level of the body, ene the sad reclining upon a 
boulder which also lay in the basin. It was, however, not sufficiently 
high to prevent the plashing water falling upon the upper portion of 
the face, and the action had worn the features down to an almost 
smooth surface. The mouth was, however, beneath the water and 
remained perfect, the constant ripple giving the appearance as of an 
eternal smile playing upon it. Lady Meredith had christened it 
“The Laughing Woman.” 

By the side of the basin grew a gigantic arbutus, whose glistening 
green leaves and tassels of white flowers helped, in conjunction 
with some shrubs of yew, box, and ivy, to form a delightful arbour, 
as green and fresh to look upon in mid-winter as in the heat of 
summer. 

This was a favourite spot of Mary Ray’s, where, even as a child, 
she had brought and wept out her troubles, thought out her plans, 
and rejoiced in joys which were not to be shared with others. Hers 
had not been a companionable life. Lady Meredith was always too 
occupied with schemes for her son’s present and future welfare to 
trouble much about her niece. Miss Tuttle was kind but thoroughly 
unsympathetic to a girl of Mary’s sensitive nature, and the only 
companions in whom she thoroughly confided were her cousin 
Charles and her neighbour Edith. _ | | 

Now in her t and womanly sorrow, Mary, mechanically 
almost, sought her old refuge. She wanted to be alone, and were she 
missed, there was only one person likely to guess at her hiding-place, 
and that one, with Edith Pennington at his side, was not likely to 
trouble about her. : 

It was a delicious evening, and the moon at her full seemed to 


‘burnish the glossy leaves of the evergreens, to turn into silvery 


wands the branches of the trees, and to glistening gems the water- 
drops which clung to the clusters of rushes growing around the 
basin. . : ; 

Mary gazed upon the worn features of the stone igure, and com- 

ed it to her own future. Was it not henceforth fallen, shattered, 
featureless ? Must not she go through life with a smile upon her lips 
that was as mechanical and joyless as that which the water formed 
about the mouth of the statue ; must not her heart be stone and her 
life cold and dreary ? 

And was it not the more cruel that all the while she believed— 
she knew—that happiness lay within her grasp, and that she had only 
to make the sign to Charles Meredith and he would leave Edith and 
riches to come to her. 

But womanly pride, as well as gratitude and her promise to 
her aunt, forbade this. The hard thorny path of duty lay as 
clear before her as the white stones, which marked the pathway 
ripouahe ne tangled -brushwood and unclipped hedges, lay in the 
moonlight. 

Suddenly she started. A hand was upon her shoulder, and a 
voice she had loved ever since she could recollect loving anything 
pronounced her name: | 

rT { 

* Yes, Charles.” ; 

She could scarcely believe that it was her voice that replied, so 
cold, so unemotional it sounded in her ears. | 

She seemed already turning to stone. 

The next moment her lover was by her side, and, taking her 
hands in his, he looked anxiously down into her face. 

“Mary,” he said, “you have been crying. What's wrong ? 
Come, confide in me, dear. You know there is nothing in the world 
I would not do to make you happy. | 

“T am going to leave Meredith Court to-morrow.” 

Pee for a few days or weeks. Surely that does not trouble 
you i 
‘“‘ Perhaps, Charles, it may be for ever ; and now that I have the 
opportunity, let me thank you for all your past kindness. You have 
indeed been a brother to me.” 

Gently but firmly she withdrew her hands from his clasp; they 
haa by no means stone, but trembling, burning, human flesh, and 

ood, 
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_ You have been for a long time—and oh, Mary, surely you must 
know it!—more than a sister tome. Nay, do not put me from you, 
dear, till I have said in words how deeply, how fervently, I love 
you.’ 


for a moment a delicious sense as of one who in the midst of storm 
ae waves suddenly finds himself in a haven of rest, fell upon the 


EC But her promise to Lady Meredith was brought back vividly to 
her mind by the next words the son spoke : | 

“Say, Mary, that you will be my wife, and a daughter in 
name as you have always been in affection to my mother, who 
a me too dearly to grudge me that without which I cannot be 

ppy.” 

o Ves, if he asks me to marry him, I will refuse him; 1 too 
love him—I too will show him that I can sacrifice myself for his 
sake. I will not drag him down to poverty.” That was the pro- 
mise she had made, and was that promise at the very first test of its 
sincerity to prove but idle words ? 

She looked up into his earnest, pleading eyes, trying to keep the 
tears from her own. 

‘Spare me, spare yourself. What you ask can bring but misery 
to us both,” she supplicated. 

‘“‘ Misery ! Hear me, Mary. I should have confessed this before, 
but I have waited for better days. If you have courage to cast in 
your lot with mine, those brighter days have come, and you shall 
er have cause to repent your sacrifice. My darling, be my 
wife !? 

““ No, Charles, it can never be.” 

The tone of determination in which the reply came struck a 
chill to the heart of the pleader ; still, he would not be shaken from 
his purpose without an explanation. | 
| What, Mary! What do you mean?” he cried. ‘“ Have I 
eae myself with the vain hope that you have loved 
me | | 

‘‘ Charles, you have always had my love.” 

“Then at least you bid me hope.” 

“It is because of that love I am leaving Meredith Court. 
Charles, we are both poor, and it is necessary that you should marry 
a rich wife; were I to accept your hand, I should be. standing 
between you and your welfare. How could I do that? It would be 
a base return to you for all your affection and for the home your 
mother gave me here.” | : 

The hardness—the almost business-like tone in which the tender 
words were hidden—served its purpose, and for the moment they 
misled their hearer. 

““Tt is strange,” he cried, “that you should have discovered this 
so recently. Have the attractions of a rich suitor taught you what 
1s good for me? I now do not believe you love me! Ah, I see, 
you seek for wealth which I cannot offer you ; you mean to sell 
‘Rinaviga for gold; it may buy you homage or the world’s esteem, 

ut it can never buy you happiness.” oe 

‘You are cruel ; you do not know my heart,” she said. | 

““ Not know your heart! Is it not like those of all your sex— 
ready to sacrifice everyone and everything to its vanity ? Mary, for 
the last time I ask you to be my wife.” , 

‘You have had my answer.” ms 

Her reply came cold and clear as a breath of frosty air. 

“Then Heaven forgive yeu for the part you have played! You 
women look upon men’s hearts as children do upon new toys— 
pleasant to play with until they break. Yes; Heaven forgive you 
and help me, Mary !” , 

And with downcast head the heir of Meredith Court rose and 
walked away, hoping against hope that above the murmur of the 
mimic cascade he should hear his name called. 

And how the girl longed to utter it ; but she felt that now was 
the hour of her temptation, and she must not relent. | 

“ How bitter were his words !” she thought. “As bitter as my 
life must be. In years to come he may know me better and think 
kindly of me, perhaps thank me for the sacrifice. Alas, no! His 
anger shows his very love, and I—I whom he loves must endure 
even his contempt.” 

She could say no more, think no more, but in a passionate fit of 
weeping, sank back upon the seat from which she had, in the first 
impulse of his departure, risen with outstretched hands to tell him 
to remain. | 
e And the cascade tumbled and foamed merrily into the marble 
basin, and the eternal smile hovered about the lips of the naiad. 
What was a girl’s heart-broken devotion and a man’s destroyed 
belief in women’s faithfulness to them ? : 

“Dance and pass on your way, girl, as we do,” cried the 
waters. ! 

“ Let your heart be of stone, like mine,” smiled the naiad. 

(To be continued.—Comimenced in No. 124.) 


The manly young voice quivered with emotion as it spoke, and | * 


Arnold. 


(A STORY IN FOUR WEEKLY PARTS.) 


CHAPTER V. 


A Monta later we were married, and went to Edinburgh for our 
honeymoon. It seemed very soon, but it was most convenient for 
me to leave business just then—the third week in September—and 
there was no reason to wait. 

My mother was delighted, though hardly surprised, as I thought 
she would have been. She told me that she had guessed how it 
would be before Dickie had been here a week ; she knew that I 
loved her, and, of course, never doubted but that she would return 
my love. She was a partial mother, and I was her favourite son. 

As for Miles, he was consulted by telegraph, though it was a 
mere form, for we both weli knew that if there were any persons in 
the world who could lay claim to Miles Challenge’s true affection, 
those were his wife’s daughter and his brother, and that he could 
have no reason to disapprove of an arrangement which found the 
one an effectual protector, and the other an ever-present source of 
comfort and happiness. , 

He wired back his prompt consent, according to my urgent 
request, as Dickie would not be married without her step-father’s 
blessing, but he wrote afterwards that he had been astonished 
beyond measure, and had not been able to get his accounts right for 
several days afterwards, for thinking of the astounding news that 
had reached him from England. It was the last thing he should 
ever have dreamt of, he said, that his little girl—it was difficult for 
him to remember that she was not really his own—should marry 
his brother, whom he had believed to have done with such nonsense 
as love long ago. 

But I could: not see anything so surprising, except that Dickie 
should have returned my love. It would have been a great deal 
more surprising, I considered, if any man under a hundred years 
old could have lived a month under the same roof with her, and not 
have been bewitched. All this I told him in my reply, and he 
summarily disposed of it in his next by informing me that “there 
was no fool like an old fool.” . 

But, nevertheless, he was pleased with the marriage, when his 
amazement would allow of his experiencing any other sentiment. 

After receiving his telegram the arrangements were 500n com- 
pleted, and a few days later we stood together in the English 
church, accompanied only by my mother and one or two of our 
most intimate friends, and plighted our lifelong troth. 

But little change was required in our domestic arrangements. 
We were still to occupy our commodious flat in S—— Street, and of 
course the dear old mother—her mother now as well as mine— 
would continue to live with us. I wanted to save my little wife all 
the care and anxiety that I could. I wanted to keep her bright and 
unshadowed as when she had first come into my life and had 
changed it, as if with the touch of a magician’s wand, into a golden 
dream of love. 

It was a fine autumn, unusually dry for Scotland. The clear 
bracing air of Edinburgh did us both good, and she was delighted 
with the place. I was anxious that she should see every point of 
interest in the proud, beautiful, historical city, and the weather 
allowed of daily excursions, not only to the places of note in the 
town and suburbs, but into the country and to various seaside spots. 

We had apartments in Princes Street, and every day Dickie 
looked at the Castle on the rocks, and dreamt about the. scenes that 
had taken place within it and around. Holyrood madc her low- 
spirited. She sympathised so intensely with poor Mary Stuart 
coming over from the gay French Court to that dreary, desolate 
place ; her nerves were so intensely strung as she visited cach 
gloomy apartment fraught with such sad memories of the young, 
beautiful, blighted life, that I resolved never, if possible, to let her 
see the place again. 

I saw how delicately she was constituted, how unfitted for sorrow 
or strife, and I dreaded anything which should cast a shadow over 
her perfect peace and happiness. That her early love-affair had not 
darkened her life for evermore I attributed to the evident fact that 
her heart had not been really touched. 

Those six weeks in Edinburgh were to me a period of almost 
delirious happiness after so many years of disappointment and lonely 
sadness, My darling was sc sweetly tender and loving ; she feared 
not to show her love for me now that all her doubts were removed ; 
and she was 60 evidently happy—a palpable fact which formed the 
chief ingredient in my own happiness. How I had won such love [ 
could not imagine. I was content to wonder and be thankful. 

How I looked back upon those six weeks in the dark days that 
followed ! : 

It was the last week in October, and our stay in Edinbargh was 


| drawing to a close, when one)eveningyIscame in alone from the 


on 
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gathering darkness of the streets, and was about to proceed up to our 
rooms, where I expected to find Dickie and dinner awaiting me. I 
had been out on business, to see an agent belonging to our firm, 
leaving Dickie at home to rest, as we had been out all the morning, 
‘and were going to the theatre in the evening. The close and stairs 
were lighted, and as I came slowly up, I saw that my wife was 
standing at the foot of the stairs, dressed in her outdoor things, and 
talking very earnestly to a stranger—or, at least, a stranger to me. 
She stood facing the stairs, and back to me—I could only see the 
outline of her form and recognise her garments—but of her come 
panion I had a good view. The gas cast its flicker full upon the face 
of a young and handsome man, well dressed, and with an air of dash 
and fashion about him that I seemed dimly to recognise, though I 


knew I had never seen him before. I paused and stood where I | 


was, trying to guess who he could be; that vacue sense of recognition 
almost overpowering me meanwhile, as though we had met in some 
previous state of existence. 

He was very dark, with a straight-featured, haughty face—though 
smiling pee enough now as he looked at my wife—a full dark 
moustache, and fine, well-bred tones that fell distinctly upon my ear. 

“Only two years ago!” he wassaying. “It seems a century !” 

‘“‘So much sometimes happens in a very short time,” replied the 
voice of my wife, moved in sonie slight degree from its wonted even 
sweetness ; and was it my fancy, or the freshly-rising evening breeze, 
as it swept down the close, or did I really hear her sigh as she spoke ? 

There was a moment's silence. I stood where I Fad first paused 
at the entrance, and they had not heard my footsteps among the 
many others in the street. They did not seem aware of anyone’s 
approach, though his face was turned full towards me ; but his eyes 
were otherwise occupied, and his ears, too, it seemed. 

“Ah, Arnold,” began my wife again, and as that name d her 
lips, I started and stared incredulously at the handsome, imperious 
face ; but, as I looked, I was forced to believe the truth. He 
answered, feature for feature, to the description she had given me of 
that former lover of hers—that other “ Arnold,” of whom I had not 
thought it worth while to be jealous after she had once promised to 
be mine. And here he was—he had sought her out at last—just six 
weeks too late ! 

I lost the end of her speech—I lost hisanswer. I was deaf, blind, 
mad. When my senses came back after that terrible reel of my brain, 
I turned and went into the street again. There I walked for some 
time, wrestling with the fierce jealousy that had seized me in its 
clutches, sometimes bewailing the day on which I met her, sometimes 
assuring myself that there was no reason to assume that, because she 
had seen him again, the old love must necessarily be revived. But 
I remembered bitterly how different I was from him—what a contrast 
I must present when I returned to her. He, young, handsome, 
winning, with every grace that might enchain a young girl’s fancy. 
How could I, old-fashioned and ugly, hope to hold my own against 
him—iy place, that only his absence had enabled me to win ? 

And then I chid myself for the mere thought. How little trust 
I had in my darling’s truth—in her tender love! How small a hope 
there would be of our future happiness if I were going to let every 
chance breath disturb it! Yet this seemed hardly chance—but more 
like a terrible coincidence. . 

I stayed out about half an hour, to give him time to say his fare- 
well and be gone, for I had no wish to meet him again upon the 
threshold of our home. When I re-entered the close all was silence 
and solitude ; there was nothing in the quiet gas-lit place to tell that 
two old lovers had met there not an hour since—met and parted— 
with an impassable barrier raised between them ; it looked a most 
unromantic spot for such a meeting, though, doubtless, they had 
found it romantic enough. _ ae 

The warm welcome and tender, wifely kiss with which I was met 
dispelled half my doubts and fears, and I thought to myself that 


after I had heard about the meeting from Dickie’s own true lips 


I should feel, perhaps, even more secure than I had done before, 
knowing that she had seen her old lover again, and yet could return 
to me afterwards with such a look and sath a. kiss. 

Dinner had been kept back on my account, and it was on the 
table almost before I was ready for it, so that there was no oppor- 
tunity for confidences, and dinner is anything but a confidential 
meal, to my thinking. I should have expected to hear her news 
over our dessert, “ acroas the walnuts and the wine,” but we were 
late, and it was hurried over in order not to miss the commencement 
of the piece at the theatre—one which we had both been very 
anxious to hear. I say “had been,” for neither of us seemed to care 
about it now. I could see that her thoughts continnally strayed, 
an(l as for me, it mattered not where I was, what was before my eyes 
or what in my ears. I saw only a gas-lit close, and standing therein 
my wife with a man looking into her face. I heard only her low 
voice as she said, so softly : 

“ Ah, Arnold !” 

“T was disappointed in it,” Dickie said to me on our way home. 


““T did not care about it,” I replied moodily, and she looked up at 
me insurprise. It was so seldom that she heard me speak thus, for 
my tones had always softened to her. 

We were late home, and a dainty little supper awaited us on our 
return. I sat down to it gladly and gratefully—not because I was 
hungry, but because the meal afforded just the opportunity that 
seemed as if it would never come, and to which I looked forward so 
eagerly. Ishould hear all about it now, in the quiet little chat over 
the chicken and champagne. a 3 

She sat down close by my side, and na eee her hand into mine, 
but she did not eat, though she pressed food upon me. 

“T am glad to be home again; I am a little tired,” she said, 
“and I think you are tired, too, are you not,dear?” — - 

“No; why should you think that?” I replied, twisting the 
rings round upon her fair finger, where the wedding-ring sparkled, 
its lustre all undimmed as yet. 

“T don’t know—except that I thought you seemed a little listless.” 

“There, look what I have done !” 1 said, in some vexation, as a 
large pearl dropped out of one of the rings I had been twisting about 
and rolled upon the floor. a : 

“Qh, never mind. We cannot fail to find it, on account of its 
size,” she answered, and we both got down on the floor to search for 
it. “Iam very glad it has come out now, as it is so unsafe,” she 
continued ; “I might easily have lost it without knowing. I shall 
tell them of it at the shop ; I only had it back this afternoon.” 

. It was the ring which I had given her on our oe ement, the 
largest stone of which had dropped out about a week before, and 
had been left at a jeweller’s for repair. 

“This afternoon ?” I repeated. 

I had lit a match to igo cinder the table, and by its flare I saw 
her delicate face suddenly flush. 

She answered a little nervously, though perhaps I should not 
have noticed it if I had not known what I knew. 

' “Ves, I went out and fetched it myself. I have had no ehance to 
say a word to you about anything. I was tired of waiting for it, and 
I couldn’t bear to be without it. I did not think you would mind, 
Arnold ?” half deprecatingly, half questioningly, 

‘Oh no, dear,” I replied, g to speak indifferently, ‘‘ as long 
as you didn’t get lost ; and it was only a little way. You didn’t go 
any farther ?” : 

“No; but I stopped so long looking at the shops that I was out 
oar an hour,” she said laughingly, “and I saw some ribbon of 
exactly the blue I wanted, so [ went in and got it.” 

“ Here it is,” I said, picking up the pearl and rising to my feet. — 

I had heard now that she had been out—I supposed I was going 
to hear the rest. It would be a great weight off my mind to hear it, 
but . i wish that she had not blushed. It made me feel uncom- 
fortable. | 

“Suppose I had lost it,” she chattered on, “it would have been 
all their fault. I shall scold them, and tell them that they must do 
their work better than that.” | ; : 3 

It was already past one o'clock, but I waited for another hour to 
hear my wife’s anticipated confidence, which never came. She spoke 
no word of whom she had met that afternoon, though I could see her 
thoughts were distracted. And I, Bit. sensitive to a degree, 
intensely reserved, would have scorned to ask her anything about it, 
and so the first shadow crept in between us, and dimmed the lustre 
of our married love. 


eumteite Citterio 


eo gee =H CHAPTER. VL —_ 

I saw no more of “ Arnold.” It galled. me sorely now to think 
how carefully she had preserved from me the knowledge of his sur- 
name; and how tamely, how willingly, even, 1.had submitted to 
be left in ignorance. I did not for one moment imagine that m 
wife saw him either. My trust in her, in spite ofthe bitterness wit 
which I dwelt upon her probable ro ‘disappointment in meet- 
ing her old love too late, was too full and perfect to allow me to think 
that she could meet him again intenti y- That first meeting of 
theirs was certainly pure accident, though her silence concerning it 
proved, in my jealous eyes, how much she had been disturbed by it, 
since she could not make up her mind to speak of it... 

I was heartily glad when, a week later, we turned our faces 
homewards. Edinburgh had become distasteful to me, since I had 
seen that handsome face in it ; [ was always ea oar and dreading 
to meet it again, and I welcomed black, smoky Glasgow with a 
feeling of intense relief. Here, too, I was not obliged to take holiday 
whether I would or not; here I could work hard, until I was too, 
tired to muse, and brood, and imagine as This I said to myself, 
and determined that I would put away the haunting doubt which 
had possessed my mind afresh since my wife had withheld from me 
that which she little thought I pap knew. 

She, too, was glad to go home, and the mother was \wearying for 
us ; and so, altogether, it was a happy rétnion. ~My-mother doted 
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upon Dickie, and Dickie upon her; they were a great deal to.one 
another. I thought that my darling—she was that still—would not 
miss me so much if I were sometimes a little silent or abstracted. 
But I was mistaken. She noticed the change in me, slight though it 
must have been, for she was used to my reserve, and questioned me 
concerning it. 

“Is there anything wrong at the office, Arnold ?” she enquired of 
me one da 


“No,” I answered, in some surprise, not at first seeing what she | _ 


meant. 

“Then is it me?” she went on. ‘Have I offended you in 
any way? Are you disappointed in me?” she went on, so wistfully 
that my heart ached to hear her, and I hastened to reassure her. 

“ You, my dearest ! how could that be ? What is the matter? or 
rather, what do you think is the matter ?” 

“Something is the matter, I feel sure. You are quiet, and you 
look sad.” a 

‘My dear, I warned you before we were married that you were 
taking an old man—not a young one, who would be lively, and 
— and amusing. Even you cannot make me young again, 

ickie.’ 

“ Nor do I wish to ; I would rather you were as you are,” she said 
with quick warmth. ‘ But,” laughing a little doubtfully, “there is 
another side to the Bplay Do you not sometimes wish, Arnold, 
that you had married some one more sensible ?” 

‘It was hard to speak at all ; but I could answer this last question 
of hers with a decided negative, which seemed to please her, and she 
put her arm lovingly round my neck as she stood beside me—a 
caress which I could not resist, so that we spent the next quarter of 
an hour as foolishly as we had done many a quarter of an hour 
before I had seen Arnold in the close at Edinburgh. 

But it was not the same; and even that did not last. The 
shadow was soon to grow may and far more black. The new year 
came in with bitter cold and heavy snow. It did not seem to hurt 
Dickie ; she was a true English blossom, and could stand the buffet- 
ing of a cold wind, fragile though she looked. The frost raised her 
spirits and brought new brightness to her eyes ; but, as for me, I felt 


pinched and old in the severe weather. English-born though I was, 


there was hot southern blood running in my veins, and, thoroughly 
inured to tropical heat, and no longer the strong man that I had been, 
the Scotch winters always tried me. But this B hoea I hardly thought 
of my physical sufferings, so relieved was I to see that she was 
evidently not aoe ior she seemed perfectly happy in her quiet 
home with me and my mother, who, though we loved her well 
enough to do anything for her sake, yet could not make ourselves 
young, or handsome, or gallant, even to please her. 

One afternoon, early in January, I met Arnold on the platform 
of St. Enoch’s railway-station, in the full blue-white glare of the 
electric light. I was turning the corner by the booking-office when 
I sinblel against him, or he against me. We both apologised, and 
I heard his voice again—that warm, pleasant, hated voice! He had 
little idea of who I was, or would he have. spoken so pleasantly? I 
wondered. 

He was looking handsomer than ever—I have always had an eye 
for beauty, and at that time it added in no inconsiderable measure 
to my misery. His dark cheek was cleared, not flushed, by the 
intense cold, and he was wrapped in a long furred great-coat, which, 
as far as mere cost went, I could have worn perhaps as well as he, but 
oe style of which would ill have suited my slight, bent, insignificant 

orm. 

He looked noble, princely ; in my jealous, miserable eyes the 
man above all others to win my Dickie’s heart. I remembered how 
she had said that “there was nothing he could not do, and nothing 
he did not know,” and I acknowledged. that he looked like that, from 
the crown of his dark head to the sole of his well-shaped, well-clad 
foot. And then she had wept—for him! ~ _.. 

How did he come to be here? that was the question I asked 
myself as I hastened along to keep the marrow from freezing in my 
bones, while my brain was like a scorching fire. Was it a planned 
thing? But no—no ; I could not believe that yet of my Dickybird 
—how, strange the once familiar pet name sounded upon my lips! 
How long had he been here? Was it the knowledge of his vicinity 
that had kept her so bright and happy during the dull winter days ? 
Would it not rather have been a load upon her mind—a never- 
ceasing torture—to know that he was “so near and yet so far”? Had 
they met at all, and ifso, how often ? | 

These were only a few of the questions with which I vainly 
tormented myself, seeing that answers to them could be obtained only 
through her whom I would not ask. Yet, if he had not come to meet 
her, what strange coincidence had led his footsteps a second time in 
our direction? Such things happened in novels, but notin real life, 
I told myself bitterly, forgetting a lesson that I had had occasion to 
learn over and over again in the ups and downs of my many 
wanderings, that truth is stranger than fiction. 


I went home, and when my Dickie came running out of the room 
to meet me, I offered her neither word or kiss, and when, astonished 
and half frightened at my darkened face, she laid her hand gently 
upon my sleeve, I shook it off, walked into my room, and locked the 
door. There I stayed, wrapped in gloomy musings, until she came 
to tell me that dinner was waiting. The new timidity in her 
manner might have been a reproach to me, but it was not in my then 
state of mind. 

Dinner was little more than a form. Hardly a word was spoken. 
My gloomy silence and want of appetite seemed infectious, and the 
dishes were sent away almost untouched. I could not s naturally ; 
I could not discuss the events of the day as though 
Arnold an hour ago, looking so eager and happy, when I was compelled 
to think that fe had come here only in the hope of seeing her again. 

She must have told him that we lived in Glasgow, and why should 
she have done that if she had not expected to see him again? I could 
not tell that she was to blame, but it looked much like it, and 
with the innate jealousy of my disposition, nursed under Oriental 
suns into a yet fiercer heat, burning within my breast, I could not 
caress my wife—could not call her by loving names—could not even 
speak kindly to her. A cool, indifferent manner was the utmost 
forbearance that I could attain to, and to keep up that now became a 
never-ceasing struggle. ae 

So the days went on, and she, too, changed. She stood upon her 
dignity, and though she had at first manifested both surprise and 
alarm at the alteration in me, she now spoke as coolly to me as I did 
to her. It struck me with a chill sense of discomfort, but I consoled 
myself with the thought that it was far preferable to having her 
clinging to me and begging so piteously to know what was the 
matter. I could not have borne that now. 

So there was no more exchange of affection, and the shadow grew 
darker between us. My mother must have seen that something was 
wrong, but she asked no question, made no comment. She was 
reserved, also, to some extent, and moreover had the good sense not 
to attempt to interfere between husband and wife. At first I thought 
that she would surely tax me with indifference towards, or forgettul- 
ness of, my newly-won treasure, and I lived in daily dread of what 
she might say ; but as time passed on, and she made no remark, I 
understood her silence, and blessed her for it. It was the only con- 
solation which she could have afforded me under the circumstances. 

The only friends beside the Crichton family who had been 
present at our wedding lived at Langside. With them, since our 
marriage, my wife had become very intimate, and the Cross Hill cars 
forming a ready means of communication, visits were generally 
interchanged at least as often as once a week. A fortnight after 
meeting Arnold at the railway-station I saw him wish my wife 
good-bye, and assist her into the Cross Hill car. I was returnin 
home in a hurry for some important papers that I had left lock 
up behind me in the morning ; and so, while I was supposed to be a 
couple of miles away, they had met. 

y blood reached the boiling point then, but yet I would not 
Zire or make any sign. It was all I could do to refrain from 
ashing through the crowd and springing upon him like a panther, 
put I refrained—as yet. The hour was not yet come. I delayed m 
vengeance a little longer. But I was sure now, and nothing shoul 
turn it aside—of that I was determined. 

“T hope you enjoyed your visit?” I remarked to my wife after 
dinner that evening, speaking in the cold tone which I always used 
towards her now, but with an added touch of scorn. 

‘“‘ Yes, thanks,” she replied in the indifferent voice which, on her 

she had learnt to assume with me. ‘“ Did mother tell you I 
went to Langeide then ?” 

“Qh no,” I answered. “That was not necessary. I came home 
early in the afternoon for those reports I had forgotten, and found 
you were out. Of course there was no doubt as to where you had 
gone,” sarcastically. 

“Do you mind my visiting so often at the Colquhouns’?” she 
asked with a momentary return to her old earnest tone, which 
touched me until I saw that she had turned pale, and that hardened 
me afresh. Well might she turn pale ! 

“Mind? Of course not,” I said. “ What do you think a small 
matter like that can signify to me ?” ' 

My tone might have stung a saint to fury. 

She half turned away, looking inexpressibly pained, and ther, 
appearing to change her mind, she came back to me, laying he’ 
hand—oh, how gently, how timidly !—upon my sleeve. 

“ Arnold,” she said, “ whatever has come to you? Why did yo 
ever pretend to love me? Did you, or I, think on our wedding-dayy, 
hardly four months ago, that you would speak to me like this?” 

I neither could or would answer her, and I did not want to loo 
at her false face, so I shook off that fair hand, that not five hou 
since had been clasped in that of the other—the truly-loved Arnold 
and went out, closing the door violently after me. 

(To be continued.—Commenced tn-No:-132:) 


had not met. 
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After Work. 


A SUDDEN clamour here and there, - 
A hum of voices all around, 

Slow dying down the winding stair, 
And silence follows sound. 


Rest ! aching eyes, whose idle looks 
On long familiar objects fall, 

On worn stained desks and dingy books, 
In weariness of all. 


It chimes at last ! the hour that brings 
Brief she pe from the day’s dull care, 

And thought springs up on perfect wings 
To purer space and air. 

As travellers on some wide expanse, 
Some arid waste of desert P 

Pause where the sparkling fountains glance 
Beneath the sheltering palm, 


So we, when comes the close of day, 
To weary heart and wearier mind, 
May leave the dull, laborious way, 
e thankless tasks behind. 
May seek once more the verdant plains, 
ay roam by silent streams along, 
Through that fair realm where Fancy reigns, 
Where bloom the flowers of Song ! 


Wanted, an Income. 


(A COMPLETE STORY.) 


PRELUDE. 


OswALp CaRBurY knew that he was committing what nine sane 
men out of every ten would consider a piece of egregious folly. His 
own notions of worldly wisdom sternly rebuked him. But how was 
he to help it? Alice Graham’s soft Blas bray eyes were meeting his 
in a glance of shy ap ], the tremulons accents of her voice were 
echoing in his ears like music. Her dainty figure was by his side, 
her hand in his strong grasp, and the pair were alone in a careless 
London crowd. How could any young man, with a heart more sus- 
ceptible than the nether millstone, fail to be tender and self- 
oblivious ? 

‘“‘T am afraid, Mr. Carbury, that I have taken a wrong turning, 
and have missed my way. How ridiculous of me !” 

~ “Not at all, Miss Graham ; that, I fancy, must be a pretty fre- 
quent inconvenience of life in a great city. Perhaps you will permit 
me to go back with you. It is not very far to Bildon Road, if you 
proceed direct. You have no calls to make, I presume ?” 

“No; Ihave just been executing a few commissions for Mrs. 
Ecles, and am returning. But it is giving you too much trouble. I 
do not think I can consent.” | 

‘‘ Indeed, you must, please,” he said ; “ I want to have a chat with 
you, released from the presence of Mrs. Ecles.” 

“ And of her daughter Margaret ?” 

“ And of her daughter Margaret.” 7 

And with the echoing of those words Oswald forgot his pros- 
pects, the difference in position—everything ; except only that Alice 
Graham was with him, and that fate had put into his hands the 
chance of an avowal. a 

“ Alice,” he went on, in a voice low and deep, and vibrating with 
intense emotion ; “ Alice, will you give me the right—the privilege 
+to walk by yourside through life? Itisa ainalas place, perhaps, 
in which to ask you this, and you may think me abrupt also. But 
he know that my opportunities of private conference are very, very 

imited. You have won my heart. You have it in your power— 
you and no other girl on earth—to make me either very happy or 
very miserable. Which must it be ?” 

“‘ There will be—trouble—to you,” she murmured. 

‘“‘ As if I cared for the chances of that! 1 am old enough at five- 
and-twenty both to know my own mind and to fight my own battles. 
Certainly I am big enough to do the latter;’ and a harassed 
ee him. 

e beams of a faint smile shone in Alice’s eyes also, she ventured 

ashy upward glance of admiration and of trust. Her lover was a 

stalwart, manly fellow, and looked able to defy successfully any onset 

ra tin fortune. Is not victory usually to the sanguine and the 
rave 

“ But it will be my fault if I say yes,” she replied; “and—and— 
and you might reproach me afterwards. That would be terrible !” 

No earnest resolute suitor was likely to be held at bay by 

such a line of argument, assuredly not Oswald Carbury. 

“ T scarcely think that you have any real fears on that score, Alice,” 

he said ; “‘may we not, at least, leave it for the future to decide ? 


The question of this morning is, to me, infinitely more important. 
Can you care for me sufficiently to promise to be my wife?” 

e could imprison her unresisting fingers without cavil now. 
They had reached the corner of Eildon Road, and must quickly 
part. 
“Yes, Oswald,” she answered. A moment later, with burning 
cheeks, and fluttering, doubting, triumphant heart, she had escaped. 

Oswald turned away, and reviewed on his homeward path both 
his past life and his present position. At the age of fifteen he had 
been formally stoned by the one rich man of his family. It was 
pene agreed that the lad’s will should in every matter, grave or 
trivial, be subordinated to Luke Carbury’s. And up to this date no 
serious breach had occurred. Now one appeared inevitable. Oswald 
was certain his uncle would not approve of his engagement to Alice 
Graham. He was to marry Miss Toles. 

They must be patient and wait. That Alice would be true, he was 
as sure as that the sun was shining behind these February clouds. He 
abandoned himself to the successful lover’s dreams of bliss. Most of 
us have had similar ones. To most of us the building of castles in 
the air is a pleasant if not a profitable occupation. 


CHAPTER 1. 


In the days of his vigour Luke Carbury had been rather over 
than under the medium height. But the years had bent and, to all 
outward seeming, grievously contracted him, as they had likewise 
shrivelled his skin, and furrowed his brow, and hardened his heart, 
and increased his riches. He was now a thin, decrepit, morose old 
miser. He resided in Dorrington Crescent, not half a mile from 
Eildon Road and the home of Margaret Ecles. But he had an 
office in the City, and still called himself a broker and commission 
agent. His legitimate business was at this date trifling, both in its 
bulk and its value. He had deliberately allowed it to drift from 
him. But in loans to needy clients, to young merchants, or to hard- 
pressed speculators, he did much. Every man on ’Change knew 
that in Luke Carbury’s dingy room it was possible, by the offer of 
fair security and high interest, to obtain advances of many thousands 
at almost momentary notice. Every-man knew also that no mercy 
would be shown him should he in any sense prove a defaulter. 

Luke had neither clerk nor confidant. Oswald was the nearest 
approach to both, and Oswald was invariably spoken of as “my 
nephew,” and invariably snubbed if he asked any undue question. 

“Time enough for you to seize the reins when I resign them,” 
Luke would say. — 

Phe old man took no holidays beyond those which law and 
custom indicated, and at these he was suspected of inwardly chafing, 
even as he yielded.: Every ordinary working morning, for close 
upon forty years, had found him in his office at precisely the same 
hour. He was as good as aclock to the porter beneath. In a very 
real oo money-making had come to be Luke Carbury’s meat and 
drink. 

The day was damp and foggy. <A thick yellow vapour, to which 
even the hackneyed comparison of pea-soup was inadequate, had 
swept down upon the groaning metropolis, All but the most 
absolutely necessary street business was perforce suspended. Gas 
was blazing in thousands of workshops and counting-houses, The 
telegraph-boy was a phantom even at the office-window. The few 
drivers of crawling cabs hailed each other in ee grimly humorous, 
or eevee irate, or philosophically resigned, as was their varying 
m 


“Only Blitterwick is likely to call to-day, I suppose,” said Luke 
Carbury testily. ‘It will-be awkward for him if he fails. The 
excuse of weather won’t be accepted in lieu of redemption. Beastly 
climate, though! Might almost carve this fog like a Cheshire cheese, 
and a little of it’s a deal more satisfying, too. 

He chuckled sardonically at this sudden inspiration of wit, and 
shifted in his seat. 

Oswald had fancied his uncle absorbed for a good half-hour, at 
any rate, in his Gazette, and at his own distant desk was carefully 
sealing up a private packet. This unexpected utterance and change 
of attitude discomposed him. He stumbled in his reply. . 

5 Yes, it’s miserable. Blitterwick may very likely stay away,” he 
said. 
_ “I remarked, on the contrary, that he is bound to come. I fully 
expect him,” the autocrat answered. 

Oswald’s confusion and heightened colour were visible even to 
Luke’s failing eyesight, and the observer was not slow to link these 
traits with the occupation of the young man’s fingers. A calendar 
immediately before him gave the date as the 13th of February. He 
shuffled suspiciously to his feet and crossed the room. 

ee up a valentine for Miss Maggie—eh ?” he queried. 

Oswald felt that a dangerous crisis was at hand. Why had he 
not been more cautions? Had his luck, so huge and undeserved in 
the opinion of a large army of needy relatives, turned against him + 
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“* No—not exactly,” he gasped. 

Luke Carbury did not hesitate to put on his glasses and scan the 
scarcely dry direction for himself. 

“ Alice Graham,” he read aloud with slow peculiar emphasis. 
“That is the companion Mrs. Ecles has employed for some months, 
I believe ?” 

“ Wor nearly a year,” Oswald stammered. 

“ And pray what may be your relations with this,” he gave a dry 
short cough, “ young lady ?” 

The intentional insult in the delay sent the hot blood back into 
Oswald’s cheeks, from which, in the first shock of discovery, it had 
fled. Courage came to him. He would assert the right of his 
manhood to a free choice. , 

“She has promised one day to be my wife, uncle,” he answered. 

It was the turn of the older actor in the drama to grow pale now. 
or rather yellow, as if an attack of jaundice were impending. 

“Your wife—she has promised—brave words, my ‘fad 1” he 
hissed ; “ but I may have something to say to that. No doubt you 
would prefer to keep me in the dark. But you see I am just a trifle 
inquisitive. What of Miss Margaret Ecles ?” 

“She isa nice girl. But I could never have loved her, as—as I 
can and do love Alice.” 

“Love—pshaw ! Poetic rubbish ! I gave you credit for infinitely 
more sense, or you wouldn’t have been here sv long, I can tell 
you.” 

“T am sorry if you are disappointed, uncle. I rather feared it 
would be so, and so did Alice. She isa splendid girl ; I am sure if 
you knew her you would like her. I could not help deciding as I 
have decided.” 

He was speaking very quietly, but very firmly, and his glance met 
the other’s sneer without quailing. 

Luke Carbtrry almost screamed in the fury of his resentment. 

“She shall never marry you—the impudent hussy!-or if she 
does, she'll speedily repent it, for her husband will need to advertise, 
‘Wanted, an Income,’” he quavered. ‘ Do you imagine | am going 
to allow you to make ducks and drakes of my money in any madcap 
fashion you please ? If you do think it, you never were more mistaken 
in your life. Ill leave every penny to an hospital first.” 

“That must be as you choose, uncle,” Oswald replied bravely. 
His own temper was rising also, though as yet he had managed to 
keep a politic curb upon it. He took up his packet, and prepared 
for an excursion into the fog. 

Oswald inherited the family obstinacy. 

The aged broker’s mood changed. By a mighty effort he 
temporarily dissembled his anger, and tried what coaxing and an 
appeal to the standard of common-sense would do, So much as in 
these later days he could care for any human being he cared for 
Oswald. Long association had involuntarily drawn forth tendrils of 
affection even from his cankered heart. If to his pride and 
imperious self-will there was the shadow of an alternative, he had no 
desire to sever the last acknowledged bond between himself and his 
kind. But he would not be thwarted with impunity. He was 
resolute on that point. , 

‘Don’t be a tool, lad,” he said huskily ; “I’ve given you harsh 
measure, no doubt, now and then 3 but don’t let us quarrel over any 
girl beneath the sun. I don’t believe there is one worth it—not even 
Margaret Ecles. Just you sit down again, and let us talk the affair 
calmly over. We haven’t much risk of interruption.” 

It was difficult to refuse the invitation ; the post could wait an 
hour or two yet. And it was not so easy for Oswald to defend his 
position against this more insidious form of attack. Passion is such 
a convenient buttress for weak argument. 

‘“You see this Miss Graham is poor and practically a nobody. 
T do not wish to offend your susceptibilities, but perhaps be will 
admit that that is true? Her present occupation proves it, I fancy.” 

“She is a mine of wealth in herself.” 

The lines of the hard mouth curved for a second with bitter 
satire, but no outburst came. 

“And you are looked upon—with reason, if you are wise—as my 
heir?” 

He paused, and the listener felt bound to fill the blank. 

“TI suppose so, sir.” 

“Then has it never struck you that Miss Graham—” he nearly 
stumbled over the name—-“ may not be greatly blamed in the world 
if she tries a game of fortune-hunting. She has everything to gain 
by success and nothing to lose by failure. But I would prefer that 
my nephew should not be the victim.” 

The adroit suggestion that Alice was seeking what society termed 
“ good establishment,” that money rather than love had influenced 
her consent to his proposals, for a moment weighed upon the young 
man’s heart like lead. Was it possible that even maidenly innocence 
and beauty had set up a golden idol! The dismay and earnest 
meditation pictured upon his countenance raised Luke Carbury’s 
hopes, Skilful diplomacy once again seemed likely to pay. 
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But the cloud passed. Oswald recollected how invariably Alice 
had elected to remain in the backyvround in Mrs. Ecles’s drawing- 
room, how quiet and reserved she had always been, the difficul 
he had had in beating down the barriers of respectful distance. An 
the warning she had given him on the occasion of his actual suit 
came anew to his ears. There was no suspicion of subterfuge in it ; 
and scarcely was it the language of a feminine schemer in sight of 
her goal. Alice was pure and loyal, frank as the day-dawn, and 
worthy of any sacrifice of position or prospects. 

‘Tl am certain you misjudge her, sir,” he answered. “ There has 
been no plan on either side of our negotiations ; 1 would disdain such 
a meanness, and Alice too.” | 

This was an unexpected raid into the enemy’s country. It 
dissipated the dream of easy conquest, and aroused fresh wrath. It 
impeached, by implication, Luke Carbury’s designs on the brewer's 
fortune ; though of Margaret Ecles Oswald had entertained no 
thought at the moment of his speech. 

“A lawful plan is both proper and prudent,” said the old man 
haughtily ; “‘ you may have one opinion as to the matter, and I quite 
another. But the question lies ina nutshell. I consider that you 
have acted already very foolishly indeed. If this comes to the 
knowledge of Miss Ecles much prejudice may be done you. How- 
ever, there is still a chance of repentance. If you will promise to 
drop this folly, I will do what I can to formally back up a more 
sensible suit. You may be comfortably settled in a few months, and 
have a future before you that dozens of better men will envy. If 
you refuse, you must just ‘gang your own gait,’ as the Scotch say.” 

It was a lengthy utterance and a forinidable one. 

Oswald knew from his uncle’s slowness of enunciation, and from 
the emphasis laid upon the final sentence, that it was an ultimatum 
to which he had listened. Alice Graham and poverty ; Margaret 
Ecles and wealth. That was the choice set before him. He paled, 
and for a second the temptation to be dishonourable obtained a 
hearing. But only for a second. 

“It is impossible that I should obey you, uncle, greatly as I 
should like to,” he answered ; “any worldly ease must be dearly 
bought at the sacrifice you suggest. I cannot agree.” 

Luke Carbury’s passion at length over-mastered him. To be 
bauiked thus was maddening. His thin, hawk-like face grew livid, 
his hands worked convulsively. He was not a pleasant object to 
look upon in this abandonment of wrath. 

“ Dolt! Fool! Then be a pauper and marry your pauper wife ! ” 
he hissed. 

At this juncture it was a decided relief to Oswald to hear Mr. 
Blitterwick announced. The nephew seized the opportunity to 


escape. 

That afternoon Luke Carbury lingered in his City office for at 
least half an hour beyond his usual time of retirement. The porter 
fancied that he must be afraid to face the fog. In reality he was 
absorbed in thought and quite oblivious to the advance of evening. 

At intervals he broke into soliloquy. 

‘Pll not be defied for nothing, not I,” he murmured; “and if 
he thinks I shall ever come round he’s mistaken. But I’m sorry— 
sorry. He’s been with me ten years, and I’ve got to like him. What 
a blockhead his father will think him! I was very different in my 
young days, though I had my dreams too. Janet Shairp was a pretty 
girl—worth a thousand of this cunning governess, or whatever she 
me call herself, Pll warrant. Yet I gave Janet up because I could 
make money faster without being hampered. ‘Get a family, get 
cares ;’ ’tis a true word all the world over. Still—— I wonder 
what became of Janet? Some Scotch clerk’s wife, very likely. 
I’d like to see her—but I never shall. Maybe she’s dead. I shall 
be lonely now, without the boy—he’ll have to go. I can cling to 
the gold—that is faithful, fortunately! Blitterwick’s was a fine 
stroke of business ! ” 


CHAPTER IL 


Iv was a year and a day later. In the interval much had neces- 
sarily happened to the hero and the heroine of our story. To put the 
most momentous event in the foreground, they had committed 
what Luke Carbury styled, when he heard of it, “the abominable 
folly ” of getting married. They were living now in a tiny box-like 
cottage on the outskirts of Bradford. Oswald had obtained an 
appointment as clerk and cashier in a large manufactory there. 

The breach between his uncle and himself had become an open 
and an awkward fact in a very few days after the conversation that 
has been chronicled. The broker had no notion of relenting, and 
Oswald as little of suing for grace by surrender. At Oswald’s 
home, a quiet Kentish vicarage, not over-abundantly favoured with 
tithes, the news caused terrible consternation. After the perils of 
an exuberant boyhood had been safely surmounted, it was thought 
that a very level, prosperous path lay before the, fortunate-son. If 
he insisted upon destroying ‘his chancesywith his own hands, it was 
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not likely that he would obtain much sympathy there, and tangible 
assistance was totally out of the question. 

The sid aan clergyman came up to London, to learn 
particulars and exercise his influence. It was in vain. Oswald 
treated his parent with due respect, but was immovable. The 
brother was bitterly satirical, and professed to be glad to escape the 
burden of an idle scapegrace dependent. 

‘“T’ll have no more nephews, or nieces either, about my house,” 
he said. “My kinsmen never did anything for me, and I’m not 
called upon to waste the fruit of hard work and pinching upon them.” 

The insolence of his manner was perhaps aggravated by the un- 
mentioned circumstance that already he had fervent epistles in his 
desk from three out of the five other Carbury brothers. In some 
occult way they had received intelligence of the rupture, and they 
were sure that their own lads, of whom an assortment was at the 
broker's disposal, would be infinitely wiser and more obedient. 

That there should be no possibility of mistake concerning his 
meaning, he continued : 

“Tl leave my savings to a total stranger, or else to charitable 
purposes,” he growled. ‘You needn’t trouble to call here again, 
unless it’s just for the pleasure of an interview, Brother Henry.” 

Brother Henry smiled weakly and wistfully, but exhibited no 
outward resentment. He was a meek man, and his cloth forbade 
quarrelling. But, in his gentle way, he tried the recipe of coals of fire. 

“We shall at any time be pleased to welcome you at Chorlton 
Bank, Luke,” he said. 

The other wished him good-bye with a cynical shrug of the 
shoulders, and no syllable of thanks. 

Oswald was tossed upon his own resources, and found these 
scanty in the extreme. His uncle’s sneer rankled in his breast with 
its near approach to realisation. If any good had been likely to 
come of it he might with literal truth have advertised, “ Wanted, an 
Income.” 

It is always a pitiful predicament when Fortune of a sudden 
deserts her protégé. The gentleman, brought face to face with the 
rough winds of adversity, with no training, and no adequate armour 
of self-denial, in one sense is of all creatures the most miserable. 
Unused to work, and ashamed to beg, he is a waif upon the tide of 
ruthless circumstance. His hopes are high-pitched and illusionary, 
his expedients are vain, his sensitiveness is intense. 

It was not quite as bad as all this with Oswald Carbury. But 
the au of bitterness was the same, although he escaped the dregs. 
He had no capital; he had no special fitness for any commercial or 
professional post ; he had expensive habits. 

First, he thought of obtaining a tutors place. But his classics 
had grown sadly rusty, and his stock of patience was small. The 
educational fancy was quickly exploded. Iron-gates of patronage 
shut out the Civil Service. There was left trade. And after a weary 
search he was engaged by Messrs. Hotchkin and Croft. 

Alice Graham in her turn had suffered persecution. A complaint 
had been lodged against her to which Mrs. Ecles, if not her daughter, 
lent credence. She received a quarter’s notice, and waa exceedingly 
uncomfortable during the term. 

At the end of those wretched months she yielded to her lover's 
solicitations, and became his wife. 

“We have suffered much for each other, let us henceforth live 
and struggle together,” Oswald had pleaded. How could she resist, 
if wisdom did advise delay? Oswald vowed that with Alice by his 
side he should have tenfold more nerve and eneryy for his battle. So 
they were very quietly married, on a soft June morning, and neither 
as yet regretted the bargain. | 

But the horizon was still sombre. The setting up of a household 
by two inexperienced young people is a severe test of management 
and caution. With the thrifty Scottish custom Alice had saved a 
few pounds yearly out of her earnings in Eildon Street. But these 
melted like snow before the sun. Oswald’s income was small, and 
80 much cheap labour was in the market that he feared to ask an 
advance, although he was sure that his services gave satisfaction. 

The wolf was not actually at the door of their modest home ; 
but to strained ears his distant how] was unpleasantly distinct. 

It was evening, and Oswald’s daily task was over. He had 
changed his boots and his coat, and while tea was preparing stood at 
the recessed window. He appeared to be watching the few passers-by, 
but in reality was moodily trying to pierce the veil of the future. A 
biting north-east wind was causing people in the street to wra 
themselves more tightly in coats and cloaks, and to shiver withal. 
The influence of the weather seemed to have penetrated into Oswald 
Carbury’s soul He was in unison with its bitterest humour. 

“JT shouldn't wonder, Oswald, if we had a snowstorm before 
morning ; the clouds are coming up very thickly. When the wind 
sinks the fall may commence,” said his wife, as she uncovered the 
steaming urn. 

_ He neither changed his attitude, nor made any reply. This was 
Gngular, and gave the little woman a sharp pang of dismay. Some- 
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thing must surely be amiss. She left the table and came to his side. 
The gloom on her husband’s face was manifest. 

‘Is it anything fresh—anything worse, dear ?” she queried. 

“ Not that I am aware of,” he answered; “ it is the familiar 
difficulty from which, I suppose, at least three-quarters of the world 
chronically suffers—the difficulty of making both ends meet. We 
are not alone in our trouble, if that is any consolation.” 

Oswald’s tone was that of a pessimist, if his words were the 
words of intended solace, A shimmer of repressed tears was in 
Alice’s eyes. 

“Tt is a hard struggle, I know,” she said, “and it may be harder 
yet, when——” 

He understood her meaning, though no conclusion came to her 
sentence. 

“That is what I fear,” he replied. “If God gives us a family 
how are we to rear them? It isa problem. But let us not cross 
bridges until we come to them—the proverb is a wise one. Away 
with sadness and up with the toast.” 

His assumed jauntiness was a failure. His voice travelled back 
into its old groove of doubt and despondency. 

“Tf only Uncle Luke had had an atom of humanity in his 
composition,” he added. 

‘Say rather if you had married Miss Ecles, Oswald.” 

“Never. Do not imavine that for one moment, Alice ; I would 
sooncr face any trials than lose you. But Uncle Luke might have 
put a legacy of a thousand or so for me in his will, if only for the 
sake of old times.” 

“ How do you know that he has not ?” 

“Very well. We should have heard of it by this time if it had 
occurred ; no such luck !” 

“ Poor old man! He went off very suddenly at last. 
have been a lonely life.” ; 

“ Exceedingly so. But he seldom felt it, I fancy. Gold was his idol.” 

“ T wonder was he ever—in love.” 

“Can't say. I heard him mumbling some strange stuff to 
himself when he was unwell once. There scemed to be a girl in the 
yarn, and he appeared to have yiven her up for the sake of his 
money-making. But there was no coherence about it, and that is a 
slight clue to build upon.” 

“Very; and you've not heard yet to whom his property has 
been left ?” 

“No; I haven’t troubled to enquire. It’s nothing to me. I 
expect some infirmary or blind asylum, or deaf and dumb institution, 
is the better for his screwing and scraping.” 

“ And able to do more good in consequence.” 

“Pleasant alleviating thought for our misery ;’ then, as if 
ashamed of his gloomy satire, Oswald turned, put his arm round 
his wife’s waist, and kissed her. 

“ Now let us draw down the blind, light the gas, and be comfort- 
able in defiance of care,” he said. 

But as he proceeded to carry the first part of his recommendation 
into effect, his attention was arrested by a familiar rap at the door. 

“A valentine, perhaps,” suggested Alice mirthfully; “it is the 
14th of February, you know.” 

“Tf so it is for you, madam,” he replicd a minute later, and he 
yravely handed a letter across the table. 

Alice took it and turned it over and over with puzzled surprise. 
It was directed in a round, clerkly hand to Mrs. Alice Carbury. 
There could be no doubt about that. Who was the correspondent ? 
She had few communications of any kind ; and about the exterior of 
this one there was something mysteriously firm and formal. The 
postmark was London, and supplied no explanation. 

“ What can it be, Oswald ?” she asked. 

“Open it and see. That isthe surest way to discover.” 

She obeyed the hint. And, as she read, a wild, luminous glow 
suffused her countenance. Her hands shook so much with her 
excitement that she could scarcely pass the sheet to Oswald. 

“ How strange !” she gasped. 

It was some time before either of them could fully arrive at a 
comprehension of this last turn of Fortune’s wheel. When they did 
there was scarcely any limit to the exuberance of their joy. 

The epistle was a curt one, from a firm of City solicitors. 


“Dear MapAy, 

‘‘By the terms of the late Mr. Luke Carbury’s will 
the great bulk of his estate passes to Miss Janet Shairp, some 
time of Glasgow ; or, in the event of her decease, to any child or 
children of the said Janet Shairp, or to her heir-at-law. As the 
result of careful enquiry we find that you are, apparently, the said 
nearest-of-kin, and, therefore, Mr. Carbury’s heir, we shall be glad to 
hear from you with reference to the proof of your claim. 


“We have the honour to remain, dear madam, 


“QObediently yours, : 
‘HULLER.AND FErcH. 


His must 
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“Miss Janet Shairp was—— ?” 

“That was my mother’s maiden-name. 
three vears old.” | 

‘‘Then she must have been my uncle’s lost love ; and, to be re- 
venged on me he left his money unwittingly to my wife! Poor old 
Uncle Luke! Hoist after all with his own petard.” 


Mother died when I was 


The Editor’s Note Book. 


THE question of the housing of the poor in London is assuming such 
proportions that it may be hoped that something will speedily be done 
in the matter; but, at the same time, it is very desirable that the 
attention of the public should not be diverted to false issues, or to any 
points which are not absolutely to the purpose. 


AN example of the sort of mistake I mean is to be found in the 
cartoon in last week’s Punch, which, although excellent in intention 
and drawn with all Mr. Tenniel’s dramatic power, deals nevertheless 
with the question almost entirely from a sentimental and altogether 
unpractical point of view. 


IT is, for example, useless and misleading to dwell on the fact that 
owners of small house-property charge high rents for their wretched 
shanties, or that they evict non-paying tenants. So long as the supply 
of lodgings for the very poor is less than the demand, so long prices 
must be high, and it is impossible to suppose that we shall ever come, 
or that it is desirable that we ever should come, to the point of pro- 
ene an immense system of outdoor-relief in the shape of rent-free 

ging. 


THESE things are as far outside the range of possible politics as 
are the pitiable facts that a vast number of the poorest class have, like 
the unhappy creatures in Mr. Tenniel’s cartoon, a great many more chil- 
dren than they can ever hope to provide for, and can barely keep body 
and soul together on the starvation wages which are paid to match- 
box makers and the like. 


_ THERE is this much truth in political economy, at all events. But 
it would be undoubtedly possible to do for the lodgers in small private 
houses what Lord Shaftesbury’s Act did for the occupants of common 
opis neuer in the way of provision of cleanliness, light, water, 
and drainage, while competition by the State or by the municipality 
would be an effectual check on the exactions of the present race of 
small proprietors. 


ONE of the terrible facts about’ these poor people is that there are 
too many of them, and how that difliculty is to ot over is really 
the most serious problem which thoughtful consideration of the 
case presents to us. Increased and improved house accommoedation it 
is possible, and even comparatively easy, to provide, but what 

rmanent improvement can hoped for when a hundred workers 

ave to share among them wages that could only fairly support fifty ? 
To this pass has an energetic and inventive civilisation brought us. 
The very improvements in the way of sanitation which make people’s 
lives easier, and consequently longer, complicate the question by 
rapidly increasing the population, while the work by which most of 
them have to live increases slowly, if at all. 


SoME day, no doubt, a statesman will arise, capable of throwing 
aside the traditions, the Abs anton and the trammels of party, and o 
dealing with the difficu Be something which, for the credit of a 
Christian country, must settled. But I am afraid that if I live 
to sec him I shall have to live to be a very old man indeed. 


IN the meantime, it is to be hoped that while the condition of the 
very poor is made a burning question, the condition of the class imme- 
diately above them will not be overlooked. These are the people 
who, although poor and hard-worked enongh, have still some time and 
inclination for amusement, and who are thoroughly grateful for any 
brightness which can be thrown upon their not very cheerful lives. On 
behalf of these, the People’s Entertainment Society has been doing 

ood work for the last five years, and Lord Folkestone, its chairman, 
is amply justified in asking for further public support for the good 
work, Subscriptions and offers of personal assistance may be sent 
to him at 8, Ennismore Gardens, s.W. 


I HAVE received from a gentleman signing himself ‘‘ Railton,” 
after the fashion of the Town Clerk of London and meinbers of the 
House of Peers, a book published at the Salvation Army Book Stores 
and containing last year’s balance shcets of the Salvation Army, 
audited by a firm of chartered accountants. These gentlemen certify 
that General and Mrs. Booth do not draw any money for their own 
personal income, but omit to state whether they have any share, for 
services rendered, of the very considerable amounts which are charged 
for salaries in the various departments, 


AFTER all there is no particular reason why Mr. Booth should not 
be paid for his work, as is the case with ministers of all other denomina- 
tions, and I am perfectly willing to believe that all the members of the 
Booth family earn and deserve any moneys which they may be paid 
from the military chest of the Salvation Army. But I still think with 
the editor of Truth that the publication of a plain and simple statement 
of all such amounts would be useful in dispelling a good deal of prejudice, 
and in silencing the possibly unfair innuendoes of many scofters. 


THE Peterborough Cathedral Restoration Committee would appear 
to have more faith than is usual in public bodies and individuals in 
this degenerate age. Their architect has discovered that the defects in 
the foundation of the great tower are even more serious than was at 
first supposed, and recommends a series of additional works at a cost 
of some five thousand pounds in addition to the fifty-five thousand to 
which the Committee already stands committed. e Committee has 
decided to incur this responsibility, although the total amount of 
subscriptions raised or promised has not by a long way reached one- 
third of the total amount required. The end justifies the means, I 
suppose, and it would therefore be rude to suggest that the Committee 
appears to be running into debt in rather a dashing and reckless manner. 


Mr. JUSTICE HAWKINS is s0 thorough a man of the world as well 
as so shrewd a judge, that it is a little difficult to understand some 
remarks which he is reported to have made in the course of a perjury 
case at the Manchester Assizes. The prisoner—who was convicted and 
sentenced to six months imprisonment—had committed his act of 
perjury in a case in the Bolton County Court, and had subsequently 

allen into a neat and ingenious trap devised by the prosecutor and a 
friend, which brought him before awkins. 


His lordship, however, did not approve of the trick, although it 
undoubtedly furthered the ends of justice, and declared that ‘‘the 
matter would have been dctter investigated by the Bolton detectives 
than by amateur policemen, and certainly with as much fairness, and 
probably more.” <As conviction and sentence followed, the trap could 
not have been an unfair one, and why the prosecutor should not have 
done what he honestly could to help his own case, I cannot see. 


Ir must be obvious to everybody that the practice of wearing 
spectacles or eye-glasscs is very largely on the increase, and many doc- 
tors assureus that the over-working of children in Board schools is sure 
still further to multiply the number of cases of defective sight. In this 
connection it is curious to read the report of an inquest on the body of 
John Plumley, carpenter and joiner, who drowned himself the other 
day at Rotherhithe. Poor Plumley had been obliged to take to 
spectacles in consequence of failing a and had been unable 
to obtain work in consequence, having been informed by a firm to 
whom he applied, that they did not employ men who could not 
do their work without the aid of glasses. ereupon he retired from 
the struggle altogether, leaving habitual spectacle-wearers, like myself, 
with a general impression that he had not been very fairly treated. 


r. Justice 


As the case of the Central News Agency against the proprietors of 
Judy is, while I write, undecided, it would be manifestly improper to 
express any opinion as to its probable issue. But I think that any 
member of the public has a perfect right to say that, when a Canadian 
telegram of thirty words is worked oF at the oflice of the agency in 
London into an indefinite number of lines, the fact should be openly 
and candidly stated. If this is not done, the public is led to believe 
that the telegram was absolutely sent from the other side in the exact 
shape in which it is published, an inference which is in no sense in 
accordance with the truth. 


THE accounts which reach us from America of Mr. Irving’s first 


f | appearances are not a little uncertain and contradictory, but there can 


be no reasonable doubt that he has by no means taken the New York 
public by storm. I am inclined to think that the exaggerated puffery 
and blowing of trumpets which accompanied his departure from this 
country and heralded his arrival in America, have quite as much to do 
with thi disappointing result as any effect which has been produced 
by Mr. Irving's own merits or demerits as an actor. 


AND it must be confessed that Mr. Irving himself has said a good 
many things which were so obviously intended to tickle the national 
vanity as to do a good deal more harm than good. 


ARTISTIC and fashionable society in New York knows quite well 
what goes on in London, and when Mr. Irving told the Lotus Club 
that Miss Mary Anderson is a reigning favourite and Edwin Booth a 
household word in London, he was exaggerating in a way which 
could deceive nobody, and which was calculated to do his own 
cause infinite harm with the shrewd and sensitive people of the 
United States. 


I MAY be pardoned for again alluding to the book of my father's 
letters to which I referred last week. After those paragraphs had 
gone to press, I received a letter from a gentleman who had assisted 
the late Mr. Ouvry in the arrangement of his library and collection of 
SHHie bee which makes it plain that that gentleman never contem- 
plated the publication of the letters, and that the whole responsibility 
in the matter rests with his executors, who have certainly shown more 
business ‘cuteness than discretion and delicacy, . dD, 


Edited by Charles Dickens. } 
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Cookery. 


DISHES FOR PLAIN DINNERS, 


First Day. 
Savoury Batter Pudding. 
Fillet of Boef Potatoes & la Maitre d’Hotel. 
Stewed Carrots. 
Baked Apple Pudding. 


SAVOURY BATTER PUDDING. 


Mix a quarter of a pound of fine Scotch oatmeal in half a pint of 
cold water, add to it a pint and a half of boiling milk, stir over the fire 
for ten minutes. Then mix in a querer of a pound of sifted bread- 
crumbs, two ounces of suet finely shred, an onion finely minced, 
two teaspoonfuls each of marjoram and sage, half a teaspoonful of 
salt, a pinch of pepper, and two eggs well beaten. Rub a little lard or 
dripping over a Yorkshire pudding tin, into which put the pudding, 
and bake in a moderate oven for three-quarters of an hour. Serve 
with gravy, or butter-sauce flavoured with catsup. 


FILLET OF BEEF. 


There are several ways in which the undercut of the sirloin can be 
cooked. That in which it would go farthest as a family dish is as 
follows : Put one ounce of dripping into a stewpan, let it get hot, then 
turn the fillet about in it until brown on all sides. When this is done, 
put into the stewpan two onions fried a nice brown, two sprigs of 
thyme, half ateaspoonful of salt, the same quantity of pepper, and a gill 
of boiling water. Cover the stewpan closely and let the contents simmer 
gently for an hour, then strain off the gravy, leaving the fillet in the 
stewpan to keep hot. Take the fat off the gravy, which boil up and 
thicken with a tablespoonful of flour mixed in half a pint of water. 
Stir over the fire until thick, when season to taste, and add a few drops 
of browning. Pour this gravy into the saucepan over the fillet, let 
it simmer very gently fora quarter of an hour, turning the meat about 
occasionally. fe 

POTATOES A LA MAfTRE D’HOTEL. 


Half boil the potatoes in salted water; this done, cut them in 
slices the round way, about an inch and a half thick, and put them 
into a sauce made of a small tablespoonful of flour mixed smoothly in 
half a pint of water, slightly salted. This quantity of sauce will be 
enough for a pound o 
for twenty minutes, when some will be mashed and some pieces left 
whole. small pat of butter may be added, and a few minutes 
before serving the potatoes throw in a teaspoonful of finely minced 
parsley. 

STEWED CARROTS. 

When young, carrots need only to be thoroughly washed and 
cleaned with a brush. When older, after being so treated, if not 
perfectly clean, they must be slightly scraped, but on no account 
should carrots ever be peeled. Boil young carrots whole ; those which 
are larger in quarters or eighths ; young carrots take about an hour to 
boil, those which are older from an hour and a half to two hours. It 
is impossible to give the exact time for cooking carrots—like all other 
roots they vary in quality, and it is difficult to boil either those which 
are stale or of an inferior kind. After the carrots are trimmed, 
properly cleaned, and if necessary divided, throw them into boiling 
water, well salted, and let them continue steadily boiling until done. 
Drain the carrots, cut them into pieces about an inch long, and put 
them into a suuce made of flour and water, seasoned with salt and 
pepper, the thickness of ordinary melted butter, and let them simmer 
for ten minutes. Then throw in a few minced capers, previously scalded, 
and having added a small piece of butter, serve, with fried bread, in 
a tureen. 

BAKED APPLE PUDDING. 


The recipes for both baked and boiled apple-pudding will be found 
in HOUSEHOLD WorpDs, No. 131. 


SECOND DAY. 


Dumplings with Gravy. 
Roasted Sirloin. Browned Potatoes. 
reens. 
Batter Pudding with Fruit Sauce. 


DUMPLINGS WITH GRAVY. 


Shred very finely a quarter of a pound of beef-suet, mix it with 
half a pound of flour and a gill of cold water into a smooth paste. 
Pepper and salt may be used, a small quently of minced parsley also, 
and soine people relish a little grated cheese. 

The great point to observe, if it is desired to make these upaee 

pular, is to have them light, free from lumps of fat, and delicate 
Poth in flavour and appearance. Roll pieces of the te into balls 
about the size of a chestnut, and drop them one by one into a saucepan 
of boiling water, slightly salted. Let them boil rapidly for twelve to 
fifteen miuutes, take out of the saucepan with a skimmer, put them 
in a tureen or vegetable-dish, and pour over them a pe of gravy, which 
may be made quickly and cheaply with a tin of Nelson’s Extract of 
Meat, costing fourpence. Parsley-sauce, for those wha like it, makes 
anice change, 


potatoes, which simmer very slowly in it | ° 


ROASTED SIRLOIN. 


There is a great difference of opinion as to the best method of 
roasting, and many people consider that meat is never fit to ext unless 
roasted before an open range. This we think to be rather a matter 
of prejudice than of fact, and it is certain that the old-fashioned open 
range is troublesome to manage, and consumes a great quantity of 

uel, 

A large and bright fire must be ready when the meat is put down ; 
and the great art of roasting well by this method is to maintain the 
fire thus during the whole process, small pieces of coal being added 
from time to time to keep it up. 

It is always a good plan to use a hastener, which must be bright, 
so as to radiate the heat, and to let it stand before the fire to get hot 
before the joint is put down If possible, some dripping should be 
made hot in the pan, so that the basting may commence early. 

As the heat of the fire will be greater at the bottom than at the 
top, the thickest part of the meat must be downwards. The hook 
having been passed through the thin end of the joint, it is placed on 
the jack, or failing this, 1s attached to a ball of worsted, and put as 
near the fire as possible. The object of thus applying a great degree 
of heat to the meat is, by the rapid action of it to form a sort of skin 
which will prevent the gravy running out. In about ten minutes draw 
the meat about a foot from the fire, and baste with the hot dripping 
every ten minutes. | 

he old rule of a quarter of an hour to a pound of beef or mutton is 
a good one. If the fire is brisk, a hastener used, and the meat of fine 
quality, an hour and forty minutes will be sutticient to roast a leg of 
mutton weighing eight pounds, and an hour and a half a joint of beef 
of that weight. When the joint begins to give out little jets of steam, 
it is a sign that the meat is nearly done. 

When the meat comes in from the butcher carefully examine it, 
especially in summer, lest flies have attacked it, and always wipe it 
well with a clean, wet cloth. If there is the slightest degree of 
staleness use a little vinegar in the water. Before putting the meat to 
the fire, rub it well over with salt, a little pepper, and flour. The salt 
improves the flavour of the meat, and does not, as some people suppose, 
cause the gravy to run out. When meat has been frozen, 1t will, after 
being gently thawed, take less time than given above. 

As to roasting in a closed range, when the oven is not properly 
ventilated air cannot circulate round the joint, and it acquires a dis- 
agreeable and unwholesome flavour, The principle on which the 
ovens of Flavel’s Patent Kitcheners are ventilated, is the correct 


ne. 

The greatest care must be taken to keep the roasting-oven clean. 
If fat is allowed to remain from day to day in the oven, it burns, and 
En pEeenaves the meat with a most unpleasant and unwholesome 

our, 

The dripping pan should be double, and the under one must 
contain water. e meat should be placed on a stand like a gridiron, 
bone side uppermost. If it is not possible to roast the meat rapidly 
for a short time, as in the case of an open fire, put it into a kettle of 
boiling water, and boil it rapidly for five minutes. Dry ina cloth on 
taking out of the kettle, have hot fat in the dripping-pan, baste, and 
roast by the usual scale. 

Experience has shown that in a good gas-oven, cooking of all sorts, 
and especially roasting, can be most successfully done. Two faults 
are common in roasting by gas—the meat either is sodden so that one 
can hardly tell if it is roasted or stewed, or it is dried up and even 
burned on the outside. Sometimes the fault can be referred to the 
stove being of inferior action, but more frequently to a want of know- 
ing how to regulate the gas. Some stoves cook rapidly, and unless 
the is kept low, things must be spoiled. Sometimes the supply of 
gas 1s insufficient, and in this case nothing can be properly done. The 
points, therefore, to study, are how to regulate the heat, and to under- 
stand ag precise action of the particular stove with which we have 
to work. 

Gas-stoves lined with a non-conducting substance (Leoni’s patent) 
have the advantage of retaining and radiating the heat, and cooking 
done by them cannot be surpassed. In stoves of this maker it is not 
necessary to baste meat whilst roasting. It is a good plan to put hot 
fat over such things as poultry, game, and small joints of meat before 
suspending them in the oven. Cooking should go on rapidly at first, 
as by other methods of roasting, the heat being checked in about ten 
minutes. 

The gravy for roast beef should be clear ; the old-fashioned plan of 
making it in the pan after the joint is roasted is objectionable. Not 
only is there a risk of having greasy gravy, but unless it is 
expeditiously made, the meat, meanwhile, gets cold. The water in 
which vegetables have been boiled, though meat stock is to be pre- 
ferred, with the addition of a little of the deposit from beneath dripping, 
is excellent for joints. In no case should either gravy or water be 
poured over a joint. Many cooks use only the latter, with a little 
salt, and thus sodden the meat. Although it is not desirable to 
make gravy in the pan, the drippiug must be carefully saved. After 
pouring the contents of the pan into a basin, rinse it out with a little 

ot water, and add it to the dripping; thus you prepare one day a 
valuable gravy for the next dinner. 


BROWNED POTATOES. 


Prepare the potatoes in the usual way, and boilor)steam,them for 
a quarter of an hour, if of average size; if small, somewhat less time. 
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Drain the potatoes, put them in a baking-dish with some dripping, 
bake them in a quick oven, basting occasionally, for forty minutes, or 
until they are perfectly brown, They must, when done, be dry and 
free from fat. If there is no pudding in the dripping-pan, the potatoes 
can be browned under the meat, and indeed are better than when 
baked. Potatoes for browning should always be parboiled, as if baked 
raw the outer crust is indigestible. 


GREENS, CABBAGES, ETC. 


The first thing to do is thoroughly to wash the greens in order to 
t out all insects ; throw them into plenty of water with the chill off, 
ut do not put salt, as this kills the insects and prevents them coming 
out. Use several waters, taking care that all sand and earth are 
removed, and that the vegetable is perfectly cleansed. The pot in 
which green vegetables are to be boiled must be scrupulously clean, if 
it is not so the colour of them will be spoiled, and the smell of them 
whilst cooking be most disagreeable. The water should have salt, in 
the proportion of one ounce to two quarts. When it boils throw in 
the greens, aes them down, cover the saucepan with its lid until on 
the point of boiling, then take it off, and carefully remove the scum, 
keeping the saucepan uncovered until the greens are done. We 
particularly desire to press upon cooks the fact that if these simple 
directions are observed there is no need to use soda in order to preserve 
the colour. Soda, indeed, destroys both the flavour and value of green 
vegetables, because it draws their fine properties into the water. The 
time green vegetables take to cook depends upon their age and 
quality, and it varies from ten to thirty minutes, 


BATTER PUDDING, 


The great secret of making a light batter-pudding lies in mixing 
the flour very thoroughly with water before aiding: the milk, and in 
well heating the yolks and whites of the eggs separately. Mix half a 
pound of fine flour with a gill of cold water, adding by dezrces, so as 
to keep the batter smooth and free from lumps, a pint of new milk. 
Stir in the yolks of two CBas, a pinch of salt, and when ready to boil 
the pudding, the whites beaten to a strong froth. Grease a basin 
thoroughly, lates the batter into it, cover with a cloth, and steam or 
boi! the pudding, not covering it with water, for an hour and a 
quarter. 
When convenient, plain copper moulds, such as are used for 
Charlotte Russe, are best for batter-puddings. When the pudding is 
done, take off the cloth, let it stand a few minutes; run round the 
edge with a knife ; it will then turn out without difficulty. 

Sauce may be made by stirring jam into plain butter-sauce, or 
apples may be stewed and used in the same way. Prune-sauce goes 
well with batter-pudding, and may be made like the above, or the 
fruit can be simply stewed with sugar and lemon-juice, so as to have 
plenty of syrup. : 


About Eyes. 


THE eye shows character. The eyes of great warriors have 
almost always been grey, their brows lowering like thunderclouds. 
Inventors have large eyes, very full. Philosophers, the most 
illustrious, have large and deep-set eyes. The poets all have large, 
full eyes; and musicians’ eyes are large and lustrous. Baffon 
considers that the most beautiful eyes are the black and bluc. We 
think we have seen black and blue eyes that were far from beautiful. 
Byron says the gazelle will weep at the sound of music. The 

zelle’s eyes have been called the most beautiful in the world. Mary 
Ouch of Scots had liquid grey eyes. Dark eyes show power, light 
eyes gentleness, and grey cyes sweetness. There is great magnetic 
power in the eyes of several of the lower animals. The lion’s, thie 
tiver’s, and the serpent’s eyes are all magnetic. It is well known the 
serpent will charm birds that are flying above it, until in great circles 
they will sweep down to the destruction that awaits them. A friend 
of the writer, a doctor, was one day walking in the fields, when he 
saw an adder lying on a rock. He drew near to examine it, and 
presently looked at its eyes. He was attracted by their yreat beanty, 
and involuntarily stepped forward two or three steps. Beautiful light 
flowed from them and seemed to bathe the very coils of the serpent. 
Gradually he drew close, until just as he was almost within the 
reptile’s reach, he fell, feeling, as he said afterwards, as though he had 
been struck by a stone. When he became conscious his head was in 
a friend’s lap. His first words were: ‘‘ Who struck me?” ‘No one 
struck you, doctor. I saw you were charmed by the snake, and I 
struck it with a stone.” He had strnck the snake, and the doctor had 
felt the blow. 


A Story of Gortschakoff. 


WHEN the Russian Nihilist Hartmann’s extradition was refused 
by France, the Czar Alexander II. became very much incensed, and 
ordered M. de Giers to forward an angry protest to the French Govern- 
ment. General Gortschakoff, then very old and ill, caused himself to 
be carried to the Winter Palace, and after a long and stormy interview 


with the Czar, succeeded in correcting the arrogant tone of the imperial 
note. M. de Jomini was entrusted with the getting up of a new one, 
but the German ambassador managed to impress on the Czar’s mind 
the notion that it was too conciliatory in terms. So Alexander II. 
wrote on the margin, with his own hand, some observations destructive 
of all the friendly spirit of the diplomatic instrument. Gortschakoff 
could not stand it any longer. ‘‘Tell the Czar,” he said to his staff- 
officer, ‘‘that [cannot put my name at the foot of an historical document 
that will be harmful to a country I served devotedly for more than 
sixty years. I am now too weak to fight against my master’s will, 
yet strong enough to be able to send in my resignation.” ‘Tell 
Gortschakoff,” Alexander replied, ‘‘ that he will die, as he has lived, 
in fe skin of the most stubborn being; and be it done as he 
wishes!” 


Home-Made Christmas Boxes. 


PART IT. 


PRESENTS may be articles for govt use, or they may be for 
domestic purposes, for the good of tho household generally. These 
divisions may be subdivided, and under both heads be looked at as 
useful or as ornamental. 


LADIES have so many wants, or imagine that they have, that 
no difficulty is ever experienced in designing offerings for them. 
The really embarrassing question for Christmas is what to give a 
gentleman. Slippers and smoking-caps are always in favour, and since 
embroidery was revived, cigarctte-cases worked on leather generally 
accompany the caps; but the making-up of a case, to be so convenient 
as to be acceptable, presents an insuperable difficulty to an amateur. 
To send the work to a manufacturer to be completed is to incur 
expense, the limit of which it is impossible to calculate beforehand. 


WHITE silk evening-ties are onc of the most acceptable presents to 
prepare for young gentlemen. Satin is only worn by a few exquisites, 
and: it is a most unmanayeable material. Surah is better, and Indian 
silk can be recommended. The ties must be cut the long way of the 
silk, so that a piece of thirty-two inches long will make several, accord- 
ing to the width of the material. As the ties are to be washed, the 
sides require hemming with a silk thread. The finish of the end is a 
ditficulty, as in cutting to a point two short cross-cut hems present 
themselves. Fold over the silk at the ends before cutting, and press 
with a warm iron, marking the lines the hems will take. Cut the 
surplus away and hem at once, being careful not to stretch the hem. 
The folding of the tie can be done by copying the width of a shop- 
made one, and pressing the folds with an iron. 


A HANDKERCHIEF-CASE answers for either lady or gentleman. A 
square of silk, satin, or plush, measuring more, but not less than 
thirteen inches. A lining cut the same size, sewed at three sides and 
turned inside out, the fourth side being sewed with a slip stitch. 
The edge may be finished by a lace border, a silk cord, or fringe. 
Dry perfume is shaken in before closing the last side, violet, orris-root, 

atchouli, etc., are favourite powders. At present terebene, which 
1as a pleasant woody smell, being made from the pinewood, is the 
reigning favourite in dressing-rooms. Three corners of the square 
are brought to meet in the centre, and passed about half an inch over 
each other, tacked, and a button sewed on. The fourth makes a flap 
to close the case, and the loop for the button is worked on it. As 
gentlemen’s handkerchiefs are larger than ladies’, their size must be 
particularly remembered when cutting the square. 


W ASTE-PAPER baskets are such a drawing-room necessity, especially 
in summer, that their decoration has become an artistic question. 
The lining may be of sateen, silk, cashmere, satin—in fact, to have a 
pretty colour 13 more important than a rich material. A fringe of 
coloured wool round the top gives the basket an air of elegance. 
Remains of crewels or Berlin wool can be made into little tassels, 
mingling the various colours, so that even a few threads left over from 
a piece of embroidery can be turned to account and worked in. 


THE decorated bellows is now a household feature, and, whether 
much used or not, a pair looks pretty hanging beside the fireplace. 
Since the fashion of applying home ornaments arose the supply of 
undecorated bellows to be had cheap isabundant. With plain wooden 
sides they can be bought for abont a shilling cach. The simplest 
ornament is to paint a little flower or a few leaves on each side. To 
stain the wood a darker colour before beyinning to paint is sometimes 
preferred. Others paint the groundwork with a uniform colour, 
 aeaoe a neutral tint as best showing the brighter shades of the 

owers. Covering the sides of the bellows wit plush, silk, silk 
sheeting, or velvet upon which embroidery has been wrought, is the 
highest class of ornament, but few amateurs are able to accomplish 
the covering neatly for themselves, which is a great drawback for 
those who have no skilful workman near at hand. 


_ Tu ordinary wooden milking-stool, which ¢an be,procured at.any 
country fair or market, is found to\/beca ‘charming footstool when 
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stained and decorated, and lines of red, yellow, with gold—Judson’s 
gold paint answers very well—glorify the milking-stool almost out of 
all recognition. Wooden pails, lined and painted, are so well known 
at bazaars that all our readers must be already familiar with them. 
American flour-tubs, having lids, make the best work-boxes, but 
require to be lined. 


A WATERPROOF-SATCHEL is one of the most acceptable offerings 
to a lady in this our very changeable climate. The tidy little cases in 
which the lighter cloaks are folded up when sold are most useful and 
compact, if there be abundance of time at disposal either to take the 
cloak out or put it in again. But very neat folding being absolutely 
essential, it follows that the case must be often thrown aside, and the 
cloak taken out, and carried in a strap or hanging loose. Even leather 
has its inconvenience, especially if the gloves be dainty, for a lady 
finds the strap and its buckle not all that could be desired. The 
satchel resembles a muff in which no interlining is used. It is not the 
plain muff of our grandmothers, but the ornamental modern trifle 
which is cased and has a frill at each end. Into the casings elastic is 
run which confines the cloak, the latter being folded and run through, 
appearing at each end. Strings of ribbon or silk-cord are sewed on by 
which to carry the satchel. A small pocket for handkerchief or railway- 
ticket can be inserted at the seam which closes up the case. The 
materials used are from the richest silk to the cheapest chintz. The 
lady who, like John Gilpin’s spouse, is on pleasure bent, yet has a 
frugal mind, can carry her cloak in a satchel and leave it in the 
entrance-hall when she makes a morning-call ; or she may even carry 
it in her hand to a drawing-room meeting, when velvet or satin has 
been pressed into her service. 


DESCENDING through a scale of velveteen, serge, cashmere, etc., 
lowly chintz may be reached—a fragment rescued from a lawn-tennis 
costume and turned out as a beautiful addition to the dress itself. 
Three-quarters of a yard of material suffices. Sew it up into cylindrical 
form. Fold in at the two ends enough to make a frill at each, leaving 
abont twelve inches in the centre. Sew to the inner edges of the frills 
twelve inches wide of lining for the centre. Run two narrow casings 
at each side of the middle, and put elastic in to draw in the frills, 
instead of casing with thread only. Strings are a matter of taste, but 
a few bows of ribbon, jet ornaments, some lace, or at Christmas- 
time a spray of holly, give a waterproof-satchel a gay appearance. 


ECONOMICAL ruffles and lace collars have already been described. 
A higher-class ruff for the neck, costing more money, is known by a 
variety of names, the ‘‘ Marie Stuart,” the ‘‘ Raleigh,” or the ‘‘ Medici.” 
It is made in the form of a ruching, quilled in double box-quills, and a 
Tl bead sewed at each point where the lace is brought together. 
ess than three yards of lace will not admit of being quilled double, 
cut in two lengths of a yard and a half each. Run the lace together 
at the edges, quill in the centre, mcet the top of each pleat in the 
middle, and sew ona pearl bead. Single quills may be tacked in the 
same way, but are rather formal and severe in character. 


A YARD of material is required for a tennis-apron, and, if the material 
be narrow, two breadths will be absolutely essential, the tennis-apron 
being always made of ample proportions. Pockets for the balls are 
made either by turnin up a piece of the material, ornamenting it, 
and sewing it down, or by Jaying on round, diamond-shaped, or square 
pockets at the centre or sides. The apron is gathered to a band, 
which requires to be substantial since it became the fashion to have 
a hook sewed at the left side for hanging the racket on. 


BAZAAR aprons are more airy creations, and useful at every season. 
Bandanna handkerchiefs have had their day, and now look loud and 
vulgar. White muslin, with lace borders and knots of coloured 
ribbons on the pockets and at the bib-corners, are always fresh and 
pleasant to the eye. ey have, also, one valuable advantage of 
making a half-worn dress look many degrees better, while the strong- 
coloured handkerchiefs often disfigure dresses. 


No mention has been made of old-familiar Christmas-boxes, such 
as cushions, chair-backs, book-markers, screens, needle-cases, or, as 
they used to be called, ‘‘ housewives.” Neither have pincushions been 
even alluded to, for all these are so well known that the difficulty is 
not so much to remember them as to emancipate one’s mind from 
subjection to the stereotyped forms, and courageously try to produce 
something newer and more in accordance with modern ideas. 


A Conscientious Jury. 


AT a little backwoods settlement in Vancouver’sIsland, an Indian 
had been seen stealing potatoes from a farm, belonging to Mr. Sproat, 
the local justice, one day, and in order to frighten this Indian, the 
man in charge, who was a Western backwoodsman, fired his gun 
vaguely in the direction of the potato field. To his astonishment he 
found that he had shot the native dead. An inquest had of course to 
be held. The woodsmen did not look upon a slain Indian as a very 
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great affair, and several came to Mr. Sproat and said: ‘‘ You are not 
going to trouble Henry about this, are you, sir?” Mr. Sproat, being 
not only the man’s master, but also a magistrate, had to reply that 
however much he felt for the man’s misfortune, he must let the law 
take its course. But where was a surgeon to be found to make the 
post-mortem examination? A careworn-looking man stepped off a 
pile of lumber where he was working, and said he was a surgeon. This 
statement being naturally received with some hesitation, he produced 
from an old army chest his commission, his degree, and ample proof 
of not only having been a medical man, but of once having been a 
staff-surgeon. He performed the post-mortem, and soon produced a 
shot from the lung and proved that the Indian had died from gunshot 
wounds in the chest. Other evidence was forthcoming, one of the 
ba eat testifying that the prisoner had said: ‘‘ Jack, I’ve shot an 
ndian.” 

The ‘‘ judge” laid down the law to the jury, which was composed 
of twelve of the most intelligent of the men, and they were sent 
into another room to consider their verdict. It was nearly half an 
hour before they returned. The foreman then said: *‘ We find that 
the Indian was worried bya dog?” ‘‘ A what?” the judge exclaimed. 
‘* Worried by a dog, sir,” said another juryman, thinking that the 
foreman had not spoken plainly. Assuming a proper expression of 
magisterial gravity, his worship pointed out to the jury the incompati- 
bility of their verdict with the evidence, and again went over the 
points of the case, and calling their particular attention to the medical 
evidence, and to the production by the doctor of the shot found in the 
body of the Indian, he again dismissed them to their room, begging 
them to come back with a verdict reasonably connected with the tacts. 
They remained away longer than before. hen they at last returned, 
the Judge drew a paper towards him to record their aera “Now, 
men, what do you say?” Their decisive answer was: ‘‘ We say he 
was killed by falling over a cliff.” The judge shuffled his papers 
together, and told the jury they might go to their work, and he would 
return a verdict for them himself. For a full mile in every direction 
Pep where the dead body was found, the country was as level asa 
table. 

This jury was not so conscientious as another in the same part of 
the world, composed of the friends of some people accused of stealing 

ork: ‘‘ We find the defendants Not Guilty; but we believe they 
cooked the pork.” 


Household Gardening. 


WE last week referred to the seasonable practice of makin 
alterations in gardens, sugyested that these are not necessarily an 
invariably improvements, enforced the importance of thought 
and caution in dealing with trees, and endeavoured to derive 
a lesson from Nature in furnishing attractively those parts of a garden 
that are not unfrequently disappointing. Let what was said be well 
considered by all who are interested, so that the whole matter may be 
fully comprehended, and we will, in due time, return to the subject of 

arden improvement. In the meantime some matters of more 
immediate importance must have attention. 


FLOWER-BEDS IN WINTER. 


Summer flowers are over now, and the plants are dead or dying. 
At once clear them away, as decay is obnoxious. Empty beds neatly 
dug, and all clean around them, whether grass or gravel, are cheerful 
in comparison with shapeless masses of dismal occupants which have 
run their course and done their duty above ground ; their right place 
now is below it, and they will do their duty there not less effectively, in 
enriching the land. 


THE DISPOSAL OF RUBBISH. 


In small gardens where every part is fully exposed to view it is 
often a source of perplexity to know what to do with the leaves, 
weeds, and decaying plants that are so unattractive. There is no 
obscure cqgrner in which they can be stowed, and therefore a 
rubbish-heap cannot be formed without being more or less unsightly. 

There are only two ways in which garden refuse can be disposed 
of, and yet utilised—namely, by burying and burning; bury, there- 
fore, all that is of a soft, succulent nature that will decay in a few 
months, and burn, when dry, all that is of a hard, woody character, 
and not amenable to ready decomposition. 

As an example of what we have referred to as ‘‘soft” plants, we 
will take a bed of Geraniums. 

The way to dispose of the plants under the circumstances indicated, 
is to place them at the least nine inches below the surface of the 


il, 

If the bed be very long, take out the soil across one end, forming a 
trench eighteen inches deep and the same in width, and wheel the soil 
to the other end of the bed, but not placing it on it; in fact if there is 
not more than a barrow full it may remain in the barrow. 

In the trench place a layer of the old dead or dying Geraniums, chop- 
ping them up with the spade and treading them down closely. Now form 
another trench exactly of the same size as the first, and place the soilon 
the plants, making it level, then place in more plants, and_s6 continue 
trenching and burying the refuse juntil the other end)of)the bed is 
reached; the soil first taken out will fill the last trench, and we have * 
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bed thoroughly dug, with alayer of vegetation below that will steadily 
decay, and give to the soil what was taken out of it by the preceding 


crop. 

3 this practice the soil in the bed will be necessarily raised higher 
than before, but if it is made level, and the edges neatly smoothed with 
a clean spade, the bed will look better rather than worse for the change. 
The soil will, however, gradually settle, yet will be increased in richness 
and in bulk by the matter that has been added. 

All kinds of plants and flowers that can be readily chopped up with 
the spade may be treated as directed with undoubted advantage to the 
soil and the appearance of the garden. 

Verbenas, Petunias, Heliotropes, Marigolds, Stocks, Asters, 
Nasturtiums, and nearly all annuals may be thus disposed of when 
there is no convenient place for a rubbish-heap in which the plants can 
decay before they are used as manure, and even then it is a question 
if the first-named practice is not the best. 

Hard refuse which will not decay readily consists of the trimmings 
of hedges, the prunings of Roses or fruit trees, and the woody stems of 
such plants as Phloxes and Sunflowers. All such matter should be 
burnt on a favourable occasion, when the weather is calm and the 
material dry; the resulting ash is of great manurial value, being 
admirable for scattering over seeds when they are sown, and for mixing 
with soil for potting purposes. 


GARDEN ANEMONES. 


Mention was made Iast week of these beautiful flowers as flourish- 
ing even under trees. They will do so, but the finer varieties deserve 
the best positions that can be afforded them ; and no hardy flowers in 
cultivation produce a more beautiful effect than do these when grown 
in masses. 

There are, perhaps, some flower-loving readers who are not ac- 
quainted with these handsome flowers. In Carters’ ‘‘Vade Mecum,” 
a group may be seen illustrated, and if the reader imagines the 
colours to be crimson, scarlet, purple, glossy and rich, also nearly 
white varieties with almost black discs, some conception will be formed 
of the beauty of these Anemones. Yet the tubers of this fine Empress 
variety may be purchased for a shilling a dozen, or six shillings a 
hundred. 

The present is the time for planting. Make the soil light and free 
by digging it with a fork, adding gritty matter of any kind, such as 
road-sweepings, if the land is heavy. 

When the surface is made quite level, draw drills five inches apart 
and two inches deep, and scatter in them some sand to the depth of a 

uarter of an inch, on which place the tubers two or three inches apart, 
Just covering them with sand, then level in the soil and the work is 
one. 

It is very essential that the tubers be placed nent side upwards, 
and this is not determinable at a glance; still, if they are closel 
examined, an incipient crown may be seen from which growth will 
issue. Let attention be paid to this point and.all will be well. 

If clumps are required in borders rather than masses in beds, plant 
from six to a dozen tubers as above described, disposing them two 
inches apart, inserting a label or neat peg with each clump to mark its 

sition, 
i If a layer of cocoa-nut fibre refuse be spread on the surface of the 
soil in which the tubers are planted, the beds and borders will have a 
neater appearance, and the Anemone roots will be the safer by the 
protection afforded them. 


THE GLORY OF THE SNOW. 


This is a pretty and expressive name for one of the most charmin 

of mardy bulbous plants that has ever been introduced to Britis 
ardens. 

Its botanical name is Chionodoxa Luciliw, and the plant will be 

new to the majority of readers of these notes. It is a comparatively 

fresh arrival in this country, yet it has been here long enough to become 

a gencral favourite with florists ; and it is now, moreover, so plentiful 

that the price of bulbs is no longer prohibitive. 

The popular name, Glory of the Snow, refers to the hardness of the 
plant and the beauty of its flowers, as like Snowdrops, they are often 
seen arpa their way through the snow; but while the Snowdrops 
are white, the flowers of the Chionodoxa are of the most charming 
cerulean blue imaginable. 

The plants only grow a few inches high, their flower-spikes being 
seldom more than six inches long, and the single star-sha blooms, 
an inch in diameter, when seen in masses are invariabl mired. 

The bulbs may be planted precisely as recommended for Anemones, 
and they are sure to grow and flower freely, 

They are also admirably adapted for planting on ars such as near 
the margins of lawns, as if they had crept from the border, and, if 
naturalised in such places, ph! appear, if possible, additionally 
attractive, while the grass keeps the flowers clean, displaying them to 
the best advantage. 

During the past few years, either by accident or design, bulbs of 
Scillas have been substituted for those of «he plant under notice, but 
there is no difficulty now in obtaining the true Glory of the Snow 
from vendors of repute, and no one can err by planting them. 

They may also be grown and flowered in pots, but, like Snowdrops, 
rust always be kept cool and have abundance of light and air, heat 
snd a close atmos ee being fatal to their progress; a cold frame, 
therefore, affords all the protection they need, but they are best planted 
in beds, borders, or lawns, 
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SNOWDROPS. 


Bulbs of these ever-welcome flowers may still be planted, wherever . 


they may be required to flower. But there must be no delay, and on 
the first fine day that occurs the work should be completed. ‘They may 
be inserted exactly as advised above, only put closer together ; indeed, 
for producing the best effect, Snowdrops cannot be planted too thickly. 
Associated with the Chionodoxa or Scilla Ameena, no combination can 
be more pleasing. There are double and single varieties of the 
Snowdrop, and although the flowers of the former are larger and more 
massive, they are not quite so pure nor so elegant as the smaller single 
form with its gracefully-nodding blooms. 


Correspondence. 


a 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Enquiries will be attended to as quickly as possible, but, as we have to go to 
oe several days before publication, some delay is inevitable. In no case can ques- 
ions be answered ‘“‘ next week,” as some of our friends demand. 


We have received several very unreasonable complaints of delay in attending to 
letters, which have been addressed to us by Correspondents who have paid no regard 
to the instructions which are given every week in this Journal. 


The Editor is therefore compelled to give notice: 


1. That all letters containing postage-stamps for copies of this Journal, or on 
similar business, must be addressed to the PUBLISHER. 


2. That all letters containing enquiries for the Correspondence Column, or on 
literary business, must be addressed to the EDITOR. 


3. That all communications respecting the ‘‘ Puzzles for Prizes” must be 
addressed to the PUZZLE EDIToR. 


4. That Correspondents wishing to write on two or more subjects—say to send 
in an answer to the Puzzles, and to enclose stamps for a copy of the Journal— 
must send each communication in a separate envelope, properly addressed 
as above indicated. 


That NO ATTENTION can be paid to any Correspondents who do not observe 
these rules. 


On 
e 


QUESTION. 


Bertik L. will be obliged if a correspondent can give him the words of 
& poem commencing, “‘ Life is like a pack of cards.” 


ANSWERS. 


A. G.—You will find all information as to painting on satin and glass in 
articles on those subjects in HovusEHOLD Worps, Nos. 32, 39, and 106 
Your handwriting is good. 

C. A. H. S.—Many thanks for the anecdote of your brown spaniel. 
We will use it, with pleasure, as soon as opportunity offers. 


Dreritian.—By way of further answer to your question, we quote from 
the pages of the Lancet a sound opinion on the form of diet you are anxious 
to adopt: ‘‘Wheatmeal, oatmeal, and lentils are eminently nutritious 
foods, but it would not be advantageous to feed on them alone. Their 
drawbacks consist in the excess of insoluble residue they contain, and the 
amount of fat required to be taken with them in order to bring them up to 
the standard of a ‘“‘ mixed” diet. Besides this, there are many who are 
unable to digest Jarge quantities of then. Vegetarians are persons with 
whom this form of diet es, but physicians see in the course of their 

ractice many who have done themselves injury by making the attempt. 

nfortunately these cases are not reported, whilst the successful ones are, 
so that the public has no means of founding a true basis of opinion in the 
matter.” 

E. G. W.—Blackberries should be preserved in the same way as other 
small fruit, that is, boiled for half an hour before the sugar is added. This 
done, boiling should continue until the preserve will set. Brandy is an 
unnecessary addition, and, as you have found from experience, will not 
help to keep jam which has not been well made. If fermentation has 
commenced, you must consider the jam lost ; but if it is merely mouldy, take 
off the top from each pot, and reboil the whole for an hour. A little more 
sugar may, perhaps, be desirable. 

F. ALEXANDER.—We are glad to have your reminder, and the subject 
of your letter shall have attention in an early issue. There is no doubt 
whatever that the grubs that you describe are the larve of a species of 
the Crane Fly (Tipula), commonly known as the Daddy Long Legs. We 
have your former letter and note you have an entomological son; you, 
therefore, must leave him to determine the species; but it is, in all 
probability, Tipula oberacea. 


INTERESTED.—There is a popular tradition that Deacon Brodie invented 
our present instrument of execution, and was the first to suffer by it for 
robbing the Excise Office at Edinburgh. 

LeaEND.—The old-world story is told in an essay by Benjamin 
Franklin, entitled, ‘‘ The Art of Procuring Pleasant Dreams.” Theauthor 
says: “ It is recorded of Methusalem, who, being the longest liver, may be 
supposed to have best preserved his health, that he slept always in the open 


air; for, when he had lived five hundred years, an angel said to him: 
‘ Arise, Methusalem, and build thee an house, for thou shalt live yet five 
hundred years longer.’ But Methusalem answered and said: ‘If Iam to 


live but five hundred years longer, it is not worth while to build me an 
house ; I will sleep in the air as I have been used to do.’” 

LETHE.—NSitting round the fire, while chestnuts are roasting, is not a 
bad occupation. You can tell the children stories, or read aloud to them 
meanwhile. If they are older than mere children, it is no use our suggest- 
ing what they are to do, as we do not know them. 

Marie Lovurse.—Such employment; is, most, difficult to procure. We 
are sorry that we cannot help you. 


( 
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O. B. B.—The version you enquire for of the Christmas Carol, which is 
still popular in the Midland Counties, is as follows : 
As I sat on a sunny bank 
On Christmas Day in the morning, 
I saw three ships come sailing by, 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 
And who do you think were in those ships 
But Joseph and his fair lady ; 
He did whistle and she did sing 
And all the bells on earth did ring, 
For joy, our Saviour he was born, 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 


SgarncH-WaRRANT.—As you are so out of the way of books, we copy 
for you the poem you want. It is by Elizabeth Barrett Browning, and is 
entitled, ‘‘ A Woman’s Shortcomings.” 

She has laughed as softly as if she sighed, 
She has counted six, and over, 
Of a purse well filled, and a heart well tried— 
Oh, each a worthy lover ! 
They ‘‘ give her time”; for her soul must slip 
Where the world has set the grooving ; 
She will lie to none with her fair red lip, 
But love seeks truer loving. 
She trembles her fan in a sweetness dumb, 
As her thoughts were beyond recalling, 
With a glance for one, and a glance for some, 
From her eyelids rising and falling ; 
Speaks common words with a blushful air, 
Hears bold words, unreproving ; 
But her silence says, what she never will swear, 
And love seeks better loving. 
Go, lady, lean to the night-guitar, 
And op a smile to the bringer, 
Then smile as sweetly, when he is far, 
At the voice of an in-door singer. 
Bask tenderly beneath tend@r eyes ; 
Glance lightly, on their removing ; 
And join new vows to old perjuries— 
But dare not call it loving. 
Unless you can think, when the song is done, 
No other is soft in the rhythm ; 
Unless you can feel, when left by one, 
That all men else go with him ; 
Unless you can know, when unpraised by his breath, 
That your beauty itself wants proving ; 
Unless you can swear, ‘‘ For life, for death !"— 
Oh, fear to call it loving! 
Unless you can muse in a crowd all day, 
On the absent face that fixed you ; 
Unless you can love, as the angels may, 
With the breadth of heaven betwixt you; 
Unless you can dream that his faith is fast, 
Through behoving and unbehoving ; 
Unless you can die when the dream is past— 
Oh, never call it loving ! 
SPECULATION.—There are two elasses of gas-meters, the wet and the 
The wet meter is composed of an outer box, about three-fifths filled 
with water. Within this is a revolving four-chambered drum, each chamber 
being capable of containing a definite quantity of gas which is admitted 
through a pipe in the centre of the meter, and, owing to the arrangement 
of the partiticns of the chambers, causes the drum to maintain a constant 
revolution. This sets in motion a train of wheels, carrying the hands over 
the dials, which mark the quantity of gas consumed. The dry meter 
consists of two or three chambers each divided by a flexible partition or 
diaphragm, by the motion of which the capacity on one side is diminished, 
while that on the other is increased. By means of slide-valves, like those 
of a steam-engine, worked by the movement of the diaphragms, the gas to 
be measured passes alternately in and out of each space. The contractions 
and expansions set in motion the clockwork, which marks the rate of 
consumption, The diaphragms in all the chambers are so connected that 
they move in concert. ° 

Tr. M.—Remuneration is given. 

T. T. (Glasgow).—‘‘ Management of the Poultry Yard,” v James Long, 
1s., L. Upcott Gill, and ‘“ Profitable and Ornamental Poultry,” H. Piper, 1s., 
Groombridge and Sons, are useful and trustworthy books. ‘‘ Tegetmeier’s 
Poultry Book ” is a handsome volume, with numerous coloured illustrations, 
£1 1s., Routledge. 

Wuat's IN A NAME.—Double Christian-names, if used at all, were rare 
in England until quite late in the eighteenth century. . 

XXX.—1. “The Green Bag Inquiry ” took its name from a green bag, 
full of documents relating to alleged seditions, which was laid before 
Parliament by Lord Sidmouth, February, 1817. Secret committees pre- 
sented their reports, 19th February; and Bills were brought in on the 
21st to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act, and prohibit the seditious meetings 
which were then frequent. 2. ‘‘To be prepared for war is one of the most 
effectual means of preserving peace;” speech of George Waskington to 
both Houses of Congress, January 8, 1790. The Latin original runs, ‘‘S: 
' os pacem para bellum.” 


Puzzles for Prizes. 


RULES, 


1, Answers should be written on one side of the paper only, and should be posted 
#0 as to reach the oftice, 24, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, E.C., by the first delivery 
on the Tuesday after date of publication. Envelopes inust be addressed, ‘‘ The Puzzle 
Editor,” and each answer must bear the nom de plume of the writer legibly written 
on the top of the first sheet. 

2. A First Prize of TEN SHILLINGS and a Second Prize of FIVE SHILLINGS will be 
awarded cach week to the best and second-best answers respectively to the two 
Puzzles set. The Puzzle Editor reserves, however, the right of withholding either the 
First or Second Prize, or both, if, in his opinion, the answers received should not 
come ap to the required standard of merit. 

3. No winuer of a First Prize will be cligible for another Prize during the same 
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uarter. A winner of a Second Prize will be eligible for another Second Prize in 
the same quarter, but not for a First Prize. 

4. Every Prize-winner must consent to send his or her namo and address for 
publication. 

5. The Puzzle Editor’s decision is to be taken as final. 


PUZZLES. 
1. Five Metagrams. 
As most of our readers are aware, a Metagram is a Logograph, in 
which the initial is changed again and again, so as to produce a 
series of words of divers meanings. The following is an example: 


Of letters four I am composed, 
A man of wisdom great ; 

And sometimes also I am used 
A kind of plant to state. 


But now, if you will change my head, 
Part of a book am I; 

And likewise an attendant young 
In me you will descry. 


Change once again, and then you will 
A furious passion see ; 

And IJ sincerely hope, my friends, 
You'll ne’er get into me. 


Another change will plainly show 
I am remuneration, 

Earned by all grades of working men 
Throughout the British nation. 


Renew my head once more, and then 
A prison I appear, 

From which sweet sounds oft issue forth, 
That pleasant are to hear. 


Answer—Sage, page, rage, wage, cage. 
The first task will be to compose Five Metagrams, either in poetry 
or prose. The answers must be distinctly written. 


2.. An Historical Mental Picture. 

A city was held by a small garrison, and was in imminent danger 
of yielding to its besiegers unless speedily relieved. A brilliant scheme 
of relief was planned and carried out. Three thousand picked men 
were assembled, and headed by a veteran officer, marched during the 
night through ten miles of sea, the average depth being four or five 
feet, while the tide rose at least ten feet, and the bottom was muddy 
and treacherous, and traversed by three deep channels. The leader 
plunged gaily into the waves, followed by his army, each man carrying 
on his head a sack containing biscuit and powder. The water was 
never lower than the breast, often higher than the shoulder, yet that 
adventurous band pursued their midnight march for five hours, 
sometimes swimming for their lives, and before the day had dawned 
set foot on dry land, and. triumphantly accomplished their project of 
relief. 

When did this incident take place, who was the leader, and what 
was the town? 


Puzzles in No. 1381. 


The Answers to these Puzzles being so few in number that there 
was practically no competition, no Prizes will be awarded this week. 

The Winner of Second Prize in No. 127, was Miss Annie Faldo 
Neal, 179, Hornsey Road, Holloway (‘‘ Maiblume ”). 


The answer to the Diagonal Puzzle is as follows : 


Beaumont— Fletcher. 


OUT OF THR RUNNING.—The following Prize-Winners come under the conditions 
of Rule 3, for thirteen weeks from the date of the Number in which they gained a Prize : 
No. 120.—1st Prize, ‘‘ Dransem” ; 2nd Prize, ‘‘ Alice.” No. 121.—1st Prize, ‘‘ Achilles" ; 
2nd Prize, ‘‘Comus.” No, 122.—1st Prize, ‘‘ Midnight Oil"; 2nd Prize, ‘‘ Stella.” 
No. 123.—1s8t Prize, ‘“Zyx” ; 2nd Prize, ‘‘Comus.” No. 124.—1st Prize, ‘‘ Ferdinando” ; 
2nd Prize, ‘‘ Ambrosia.” No. 125.—Equal Prizes, ‘‘ Frensham,” ‘‘ Ryland,” ‘ Mai- 
blume.” No, 126.—1st Prize, ‘‘Hookwood”; 2nd Prize, ‘“‘“L. C. L.” No, 127.— 

t ‘‘Manhattan”; 2nd Prize, ‘‘Maiblume.” No. 128.—1st Prize, ‘Irish 
Exile”; 2nd Prize, ‘‘Froggie.” No. 129.—Equal Prizes, ‘‘ Abracadabra,” ‘‘ Acacia, ’ 
‘* Ethel May.” No. 180.— 1st Prize, ‘‘The Arabs" ; 2nd , * Alice,” 

Answers have been received from—Abracadabra, Emma Jane, J. Dark, L. C. L, 
Lex, Richmond. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—ESPERANCE—Your name would have been 
printed as a Prize-Winner if you had gained a Irize. Many others besides yourself 
were successful in solving the Lipograms, but the Birthday Verses were also taken 
into consideration in awarding the Prizes. K.—Both Puzzles are considered in 
awarding Prizes. 
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Odds and Ends. 


Kine Crarves IT. asked Stillingfleet how it was that he always read his 
sermons before him, when he was informed that he always preached 
without book elsewhere. He replied that the awe of so noble an audience, 
when he saw nothing that was not greatly superior to him, but chiefly the 
seeing before him so great and wise a Prince, made him afraid to trust 
himself, with which answer the king was well contented. ‘‘ But, pray,” 
asked Stillingfleet, ‘‘ will your majesty give me leave to ask a question too? 
Why do you read your speeches when you have none of the same reasons?” 
‘* Why truly, doctor,” said the king, ‘‘ your question is a very pertinent 
one, and so will be my answer. I have asked them so often fur money, and 
for so much, that I am ashained tu look them in the face.” 

ScENE: Circuit Court jn a Highland county-town. Young country- 
woinan under examination. Advocate: ‘‘ Now, my good girl, you say you 
were near the spot when the prisoner at the bar committed the act. Was 
any one with you at the time?” Witness: “ Yiss, yiss, my lort, my 
sweetheart was with me.” Advocate: ‘‘ Courting, I suppose. Is he here? 
We want corroborative evidence.” Witness: ‘‘ Yiss, my lort; shust out- 
side.” Judge: ‘* We had better call him into court.” itness : ‘‘ No, no, 
my lort—goodness, no! I can hartly get him to court me when we’re 
alone, and I’m sure he won't court me afore you all.” 


Somkz merchants went to an Eastern sovereign, and exhibited for sale 
some fine horses. The king bought them, and, moreover, entrusted the 
merchants with a lac of rupees to purchase more horses for him. The 
king being one day in a sportive humour, ordered the vizier to mako out a 
list of all the fools in his dominions. He did so, and put his majesty’s 
name at the head of them. The king asked him why he did so; he replicd : 
“Because you entrusted a lac of rupees to men you don’t know, and who 
will never come back.” ‘* Aye, but suppose they should come back?” 
‘‘Then I shall erase your name and insert theirs.” 


Kine Henry VIII. designing to send a nobleman on an embassy to 
Francis I. at a very dangerous juncture, he begged to be excused, saying 
such a threatening message to so hot a prince as Francis I. might cost 
him his life. ‘‘ Fear not,” said Henry VIII. ‘‘If the French king should 
take away your life, I would revenge you by taking off the heads of as 
many Frenchmen as are in my power.” ‘‘ But of all these heads,” replied 
the nobleman, ‘‘ there may not be one would fit my shoulders.” 


THE members of our staff are very fond of boasting of their prowess 
at cricket. A match was commenced on Thursday, and on the evening of 
that day our hero went to the wickets, but before he had received a hall 
stumps were drawn for the day. All Friday it rained, and there was no 
play. On Saturday morning he was clean bowled by the first ball he 
received, and now he boasts that it took an All England Eleven three days 
to get him out. 


Ir is said that a foreign artist, although long amongst us, used occasion- 
ally to make funny mistakes in his English when excited. On one occasion, 
finding he had been driven for some distance in a wrong direction, and 
being anxious to know where he was, he astonished the coachman by 
ubeing his head out of the window, and shouting indignantly, ‘‘ Who 
am I?” 

A PERSON, who dined in company with Dr. Johnson, endeavoured to 
make his court to him by laughing immoderately at everything he said. 
The doctor bore it for some time with philosophical indifference ; but the 
impertinent ‘‘Ha, ha, ha!” becoming intolerable, ‘‘ Pray, sir,” said the 
doctor, ‘‘ I hope I have not said anything that you can comprehend.” 

JOHN, reading to his wife from a newspaper : “‘ ‘There is not a single 
woman in the House of Correction.’ There, you see, don’t you, what 
wicked creatures wives are? Every woman in that gaol is married.” ‘It 
is curious,” she said; ‘‘ but don’t you think, John dear, that some of them 
go there for relief?” 


A FRENCHMAN, being taken prisoner by the Algerines, was asked what 
he could do as a slave. He replied that he had been used to a sedentary 
employment. ‘‘ Well, then,” said the pirates, who were not used to 
employments of that nature, ‘‘ we will mount you in feathers, and set you 
to hatch chickens.” 

Tue New York Journal says: ‘The Princess Louisc has sent seven 
water-colours to the Boston exhibition. One of them represents a blue cow 
grazing in a lavender meadow, through which a purple brook, filled with 
pink fish, purls along under a green sky, in which a terra-cotta sun flames 
yurgeously.” 

Proressor Younc says: ‘Take a railroad from the earth to the sun, 
with a train running forty miles an hour, without stopping, and it would 
take about two hundred and sixty-five years to make the journey.” He 
estimates the fare, at a penny a mile, to be £372,000. These figures kill the 
project. 

VOLTAIRE, having lampooned a nobleman, was, one night on his way 
home, intercepted by him and beaten for his licentious wit. On which he 
applied to the Duke of Orleans, then Regent, and begged him to do him 
justice. ‘‘ Sir,” replied the Regent, smiling, ‘‘ it has been done already.” 

A WOMAN hunted two hours for a needle she had dropped on the floor, 
and then her husband came in, and had hardly taken his boots off before he 
could tell where it was. Queer how men can do things that women can’t. 

A very thin audience attending the third representation of a new 
comedy, the author observed to a friend that he thought it must be owing 
to the war. ‘‘ No,” said his friend, ‘‘ I think it is owing to the piece.” 

A GENTLEMAN observed to Mr. Erskine, who was a great punster, that 
‘punning was the worst kind of wit.” ‘‘It is so,” answered he, ‘‘and 
therefore the foundation of all wit.” 

BANNISTER, passing a house which had been almost consumed by fire, 
enquired whose it was; being told a hatter’s, ‘‘Oh,” said he, ‘‘ then the 
loss was felt.” 

A BISHOP, congratulating a poor parson, said he lived in a very fine air. 
‘* Yes,” replied he, “I should think it so, if I could live upon it as well 
as in it.” 


AnppREssING an Edinburgh audience recently, Mr. Toole said that he 
met an old friend who congratulated him upon the business he was doing, 
and expressed the hope that the actor was careful. ‘‘I replied, I was the 
most careful man in Edinburgh, or elsewhere. Thirty years ago, when I 
first played the ‘ Artful Dodger,’ I had a pair of trousers given me by my 
frond Wyndham. Those same trousers r wear to-morrow night in ‘The 
Artful Dodger.’ Can any one be more careful than keeping a pair of 
trousers for thirty years?” Mr. Toole evidently appreciated the fact that 
he was addressing a Scotch assembly. 

A GIRL in one of the public schools applied to her teacher for leave to be 
absent half a day on the plea that they had company at home. The teacher 
referred her to the printed list of reasons that the school committee think 
sufficient to justify absence, and asked her if her case came under any of 
ray She naively replied that it might come under the head of ‘‘ domestic 
affliction.” 


Mrs. BARBAULD, being on a visit to the University of Oxford, was 
shown over one of the colleges by a stupid young nobleman who acted as 
cicerone, It was observed by a person who knew both parties, how very 
unfortunate she was in her conductor. ‘Not at all,” said a gentleman 
present. ‘‘ Minerva, you know, was always attended by an owl!” 

A LADY, travelling in a railway-carriage, was much annoyed by @ 
cockney companion continually embellishing his conversation with ‘‘ This 
’ero” and Phat ‘air.” A few minutcs afterwards she quictly requested 
him to close the window, remarking, “‘ This ear is affected by that air.” 

WueEn Dr. Zimmermann was at the court of Berlin, Frederick II. asked 
him one day in conversation, how many he had killed in the course of his 
practice. ‘‘ That is an arduous task,” replied the doctor; ‘‘ but I think I 
inay venture to say not half so many as your majesty.” 

A GENTLEMAN, who was dining with another, found the meat excellent, 
and asked who was the butcher? ‘‘ His name is Addison.” ‘‘ Addison,” 
echoed the guest. ‘Pray, is he any relation to the poet?” “In all 
probability he is, for he is seldom without his steel (Steele) by his side.” 

A YOUNG officer, not over fond of*fighting, waited on his colonel on the 
eve of a battle to ask leave of absence to visit his father and mother, both 
of whom were very ill. ‘‘ Yes,” said the colonel ; ‘‘ honour your father and 
mother that your days may be long.” 

‘*Do you think,” asked a college student of a professor of theology, 
“that the lion and lamb have ever yet lain down together?” ‘*I don’t 
know,” answered the professor, ‘‘ but if they have, I have no doubt the 
lamb was missing from that date.” 

‘Why aren’t the organ-grinders numbered in this country, the same as 
they are in other countries?” indignantly asked a gentleman just returned 
from abroad. ‘‘ Because they are numberless,” replied one who had never 
been from home. 
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A Quiet Life. 


(A COMPLETE STORY.) 


CHAPTER I. 


“Ropert, Y must not go.” There was the dignity of a noble 
resolution in Hannah Martin’s face and figure as she said those 
words. She stood in a meadow, a few feet from the garden-gate, and 
the crimson glory of sunset was all around. Her lover was near her, 
tall and strong, looking at her with a little wonder in his loving 
admiration, she was so beautiful, with the soft radiance lighting up 
her sad face and earnest eyes. 

“Surely you cannot forsake me now, Hannah—now, when you 
are fairer and dearer than ever. I have been patient, it is more than 
two months since the ship started in which we were to have sailed. 
I must not let this next one go without me. Iam doing nothing 
here, wasting time and money. Give in, my girl, and let us be 


Wednesday, when we must go to London. I will not claim you 
until the very last moment.” 


_“Tam very sorry to grieve you, but I must not go. Poor mother 
will never walk again, and you know she has no one but me in all 
the world.” 7 


‘And I have no one like you in all the world!” he exclaimed 
impetuously. 7 | 

She put her hand upon his arm and said very gently : 

“Dear Robert, you have relatives and friends, and health and 
strength, and ‘is are so young, and you have all your life before 

ou, and can forget what has passed between us, and, in a little time, 

to love again.” | 

“Never, never!” he cried passionately. ; 

“ At least you must be free todoso. You are no longer engaged 
tome, for my promise is broken. I cannot be your wife. I must 
stay with mother, who is poor, and lonely, and helpless.” 

“We can send her money in the future. Come with me; think 
how I have hoped for you, longed for you, waited for you ; think. of 
all the plans we have made and the bright times we have been looking 
forward to, and come.” 

“How I wish I could ! But poor mother needs more than money— 
love, and careful nursing, and company, and I only can give hise 
these. Oh, Robert ! I have sought long and hard for a way out of 
this trouble, but there is not one. We must part.” 

“ You sacrifice me to your mother ?” he cried angrily. 

“T cannot help it, you are the lesser sacrifice. you lose much, 
she would lose everything if I left her. Dear Robert, you will grow 
reconciled, there will be so much to occupy you and distract your 
thoughts in your new home ; this is my comfort.” 

_ “It should be your sorrow, for every new thing will make me 
think of you and what we should have said and done together. 
Hannah, you must come, you dare not desert me now; we are almost 
married, the banns have been long published, surely I have some 
right, some power over you; surely my great love will constrain 
you to keep true to me—to come with me ?” | 

“T cannot,” she said gently. 

“Then you cannot love me,” he said vehemently ; “you never 
loved me or you would not throw away my love as if it was a pebble 
picked up by the roadside because it was pretty. You never loved 
me—you fooled me, you made pretence !” | 

“Never !” and then there was a ring of passion in her low tones. 

“You must have done so,” he continued ; “ you do not love me; 
those who love cleave to each other and will not be put asunder, and 
you say go—go, and be happy. Hannah, if you persist in your refusal 
to be my wife, and my wretchedness drives me to evil courses, my 
sins will be on your head.” 

“I must bear them,” she answered gently, “ but I have faith in 
your penta hasta 

‘You wreck my happiness, you blast my life, yet you keep calm 
and serene,” with ek his rie iaeaiies , . 

“I try, Robert, for your sake. I wish our parting to be as kindly 
aa possible, that we may have pleasant memories of each other, and 
we must part though our hearts should break.” 

“You make the law and I am forced to obey. Cruel, heartless 
Woman, I go!” and he strode away. 

She stood watching him as he marched away with head erect, so 
Young, so strong, and handsome, and a terrible bitterness filled her 

eart, that this parting in anger should be the end of her love and 
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and when the gentle repetition of her own name, 
called her mind to the actual present, she found that it was raining. 
She gave one lingering glance into the 
where Robert had passed away from her, 
turned from the lonely view and entered the garden. She went up 
ig nee near the wall, 

er 


Willie, it was only a rain-drop. 
night.” 
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bright hopes. As she gazed at him with sight dimmed by gathering 
tears, he turned, and, rushing back to her, folded her in his arms, 
and, kissing 
for ever,” and turned away swiftly. And she, startled and trembling, 
again watched him until he was lost to her sight amongst the trees, 
She felt great tenderness and compassion for his suffering, and a 
. | desperate longing that it might be possible that her love shonld eo 
enfold him as to be a shield and protection against the eorrows and 
troubles of life. That he might be happy wasthecry of her soul. In 
that supreme moment she had no thought of hereelf. 


her passionately, said, “Though I go, I shall love you 


The sunset glow had faded ; the cloudy sky was grey and cold, 
Hannah, had re- 


darkness towards the spot 
then, with «a deep sigh, 


and soon she stood close to it, and, putting 
and over, touched a boy’s head. | 

“ Your curls are wet, Willie. I am so sorry.” 

“Never mind,” he replied. “I was afraid you might forget it 


was raining.” 


“I did. Thank you for calling me, Willie ;” and stooping, she 


‘kissed the upturned face. 


“Oh, Hannah, do not cry!” he said imploringly, as.a tear fell 


| . on his cheek. 
married on Sunday, and then you shall stay with your mother until se eT wil 


“Tt will save my heart from breaking,” she murmured. “ Perha 
Run in quick, my pet. Good- 


“Good-night, dear, dear Hannah,” replied the boy in his sweet 
loving voice, and ran quickly indoors, 

Hannah entered her quaint little kitchen, and busied herself 
there until all trace of tears or rain had disappeared from her face 
and ap . Then she took in the cup of gruel to her mother, and 
while she was drinking it, turned the big easy-chair into a bed for 
aaa that she might be at hand to’ minister to her mother in the 
night. | 

Ap Hannah came to her to take away the eup, the invalid said : 

“You have seen Robert ?” | a 

“ Yes, mother.” 


‘And he is eager to take you away. You must not try him too 


much, dear; he has been:patient. Something must be done with 


I will consult the vicar.” 

“Mother, dear mother, I shall never leave you. Robert and I 
have parted for good ;” and the girl bent over her mother, kissing 
her fervently. 3 | 

“My darling, this must not be.” | 

“it is done, mother. It would not be right that I should leave 

ou | | 

“ Your father’s words, ‘it would not be right,’ decided every- 
thing with him; but it must not be. You renounce too much. 
Wait—consider.” 3 

“It is too late. Robert is gone; and take comfort, dear 
mother, that I am following my father’s teaching. To me it seems 
clear that it would not be right for me to go, so [ stay. Oh, do not 
look at me with such anguish in your eyes, or you will break my 
heart. If you will be pleased to have me with you, to cheer and 
aa ou feat your great trouble, I shall forget in time, and we 
shall be as happy as in the t-—almost.” 

«“ My darling, Heaven bless you!” and the mother hid her face in 
her daughter's bosom, that the great sorrow in it should not trouble 
her. Presently she said : » 3 is ; 
“T am thankful to have you with me, and, to show my gratitude, 
will try to be brave and heppy, but it is natural that I should 
regret that your life should be ruined for me.” | 

‘T have no faith in ruined lives; mine is not ruined, will not 
be ruined, because I stay here in England with you instead of going 
with a husband to Australia. I mean to be useful and to do well 
for myself and for others ; and, mother dear, think how young T am, 
and how many good things may happen to me. And do not let us 
make our disappointments more bitter by unavailing regrets. I 
know you are greatly disappointed ; you were fond of Robert ;” and 
she arranged her mother’s little shaw] with tender caressing hand. 

“‘T am fond of him.” 

“We both loved him dearly ; but that is in the past now, and we 
will try and forget him. He is quite gone from us. : 

“ Quite ?” ; 

. “Yes, quite. I believe that he has passed out of our lives for 
ever.” Even as she honestly said these words she remembered his 
passionate declaration that he should love her for ever ; and a thrill 
of me passed over her at the thought that, if he loved her, he 
would be constrained to seek her, and they might meetagain. But 
her intimate knowledge of his character helped her to a more sober 
judgment in the matter, and she recognised that he was at last con- 
vinced that she would not leave her mother, so woul probably try to 


me. 
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forget her, and to throw off the affection that had become a pain and 
a burden to him. As she lay sleepless that miserable night, she 

rayed that he might be able to do so quickly ; and her mind was so 
a of compassion for him, starting alone on his long journev, missing 
her doubly when any event happened that they had talked over 
and expected to enjoy together, and finally settling, a solitary 
bachelor, in the little home he had hoped to share with her, that she 
had no thought for the sorrows of herself and her mother. 

Mrs. Martin, when the light was out, and her child could not see 
her tears, wept very bitterly for the downfall of all her hopes. She 
would rather have died than have deprived her daughter of a good 
husband and a happy future. She resented a little not having been 
told of Hannah’s intention to give up her lover until the deed had 
been done, and all remonstrance was of no avail. She felt it hard to 
have sacrifices made for her against her will. She believed that she 
would have been happier in a workhouse with Hannah comfortably 
married than sheshould be with all her careful tenderness and loving 
solicitude, sorrowing that she had ruined her prospects. Then there 
was poverty before them, anda competency for her girls is always the 
dearest wish of a mother’s heart. Hannah married would be in com- 
fortable circumstances, Hannah single would be little better than a 
sempstress, and would have to toil, and give painful consideration to 
ways and means all her days. The poor woman was grateful to her 
child, and she tried to be submissive to the will of Heaven ; but she 
found it terribly bitter to know that she had had no voice in the 
ordering of her own destiny. Good had been forced upon her, but it 
was not the good that she had desired, and it weighed upon her asa 
eee that could not be lifted, and her soul was crushed and 

esolate, 


CHAPTER IL. 


Mrs. MARTIN wasa widow with a very small certain income. She 
and her daughter supported themselves by needlework. She was 
educated and gentle-mannered, and had been half maid, half com- 
panion to the oak wife, who was still her best friend. A few 
tnonths previously she had injured her spine in slipping off a little 
rustic bridge of one plank, and would never be able to alk again, or 
to do anything but lie upon her back, and, at the best, occupy her- 
self with light needlework. Then for weeks the women sorrowed, 
and the man waited, and at last the end was come to the hopes, and 
wishes, and glad anticipations of years. The lovers had parted. 

The day after the parting the women were very sad and ill at 
ease. Mrs. Martin was sore at heart and a little angered that Hannah 
should have destroyed all her chances in life without consulting her, 
and the girl felt that her mother was dissatisfied with her, and it 
seemed to her very hard that she should have put aside her happiness 
and yet get no thanks for doing so. She believed she had done well, 
but when we bring sorrow upon ourselves in doing right, we need 
the sympathy of our friends, and a little kindly admiration of our 
merit to reconcile ourselves to the position. And Hannah was very 
unhappy and very lonely, for a constraint had come between mother 
and child and they said little to each other, and that little with 
reserve and uncertainty, each fearing that the simplest expression 
might touch or aggravate the trouble of the other. The open free 
confidence of heart with heart that had sustained them in past trouble 
was gone, and each sorrowed separately in silence. For many days 
this sad state lasted, but as the mother watched the deepening sadness 
in her child’s face, and the daughter noticed the furtive tears and the 

i eyes of her mother, the little sense of injury and division in 
the minds of each died out, and their great love drew them into each 
other’s arms, and, as they wept, they resolved to grieve openly 
together, henceforth. And as a sorrow shared is robbed of half its 
bitterness, they became more composed and hopeful, and gave 
thought to the ordering of their future life. 

More employment was needed, and Mrs. Gidding, the present 
ajuire’s mother, got the owner of a baby-linen shop in the neighbouring 
town to give them constant work, and Mrs. Martin lay stitchin 
through the long hours of daylight. Herroom had two windows, an 
across one of them her bed was placed, so that she could have good 
light for her sewing, and look out at the little front garden, the 
narrow lane, and the hedge and trees on the other side. There were 
but few passers-by, but it made a change for her even to see a smock- 
frocked labourer, and after a time all who passed that way looked out 
for the little white face at the window, and grected it with a smile. 
Hannah sat at the other window working, and in the chamber were 
gathered all the widow's choicest possessions, the curiosities she had 
brought from foreign parts, presents, and in the corner-cupboard was 
zome old choice china that had come to her from her grandmother— 
little handless cups, with saucers, and a punch-bowl, many of them 
greatly broken, but so deftly mended that no damage was visible 
except on near inspection. There was always a great nosegay on the 
table, for Mr. Martin had filled her garden with choice flowers. The 
window-sills were full of sturdy geraniums. The chamber was large 
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and square and low, and people sometimes came in and said how 
pleasant and quaint it was; and Mrs. Martin knew it was very 
comfortable and recalled her great pride in it when she was a young 
wife ; but as years passed and she ay in it always, year after year, 
seeing ever the same fourwalls and gazing out at the same garden-hedze 
and trees, it seemed to her a prison from which death could bring the 
only release. 

annah told herself always, as she told her mother, that Robert 
and herself had parted for ever, yet deep down in her heart was a 
feeble spark of hope that refused to be extingnished by her reason, 
that she would hear from him again, that he would make some effort 
to move her from her resolution. The year passed and she had no 
news of him; his family ceased, from the time of his quitting England, 
to hold any communication with her. Robert and she were virtually 
dead to each other, yet it was with a thrill of disappointment that she 
heard, a month or two later, that he was married. 

Willie Stone, the little boy who had spoken to her the night 
of her bitter trouble, was more intimate with her than anybody else. 
He had won his way to her heart by his gentle affectionateness and 
his kindly helpfulness, her attention having first been attracted to 
him by the fact that he was motherless. He was thoughtful and 
discreet beyond his years—old-fashioned, people called him. She 
found that he had a quicker comprehension of her feelings and wishes 
than anybody else, and an ever-ready intelligent sympathy for all 
her trouble. 

He had heard talk in the villaze of how she would bear herself 
when she knew that her old love had consoled himself with another 
woman, and he resolved to tell, that she might not be taken ats 
oe As he helped her water the flowers one evening, he 
said : 

“ Robert is settled at last, Hannah ; he was married last month 
It is true ; father made sure of it, or I should not tell you.” 

He went on vigorously watering, never lifting his eyes to her, 
but they filled with tears as he heard one little gasping sob. Pre- 
sently she came close to him and said softly : 

‘“‘Y hope he will be happy ; and, Willie, you were a dear good 
boy to sell me and I thank you very much.” 

‘And you will not mind much ?” 

“J will not mind at all,” she said bravely. 
now, and with mother and you I shall be ver 
be my little brother, and I will do serail 
Willie.” 

“T am so glad, sister,” and the sweet child-voice lingered lovingly 
on the last word. The two were fast friends thenceforth, and 
Willie’s sayings and doings, and general well-being, made the chiel 
interest of Hannah’s life. She watched over him and loved him as 
if he were indeed her brother, and he filled the void in her heart 
left by the departure of Robert. 

The years went by; the days were full of occupation ; there was 
always the need to work that they might live. Phe weeks passed 
with such persistent monotony that, save for the changing of the 
seasons, the two might have believed themselves always in the self- 
same week. 

Then the settled dulness was broken byan event. Mrs. Gidding 
died. The squire had been summoned from abroad to her bedside, 
and arrived in time to soothe her last hours, and have the invalid and 
her daughter recommended to his care. 

Mrs. Martin and Hannah grieved much for the loss of their old 
friend ; there was nobody left to them now but Willie. They were 
restless, and their constant working was rendered more difficult by 
the tears that would fall for the departed, and for a time they rebelled 
against their hard lot, and told each other that they were sorely 
stricken women. But soon they regained their fortitude, took 
comune and led again the dull, sad life with calmness and gentle 

lgnity. 

° The new squire came to see them, mindful of his mother’s behest, 
and because the invalid had often been kind to him in his boyhood. 
He remembered pretty little Hannah, too; but he was a grave and 
learned man, who took little interest in girls or women. Jr 
Martin’s face brightened at his approach, and she would forget her 
pain while he talked. And Hannah listened with delight to his 
account of the strange places and peoples he had seen, for he had 
been an explorer, and ventured into unknown lands. 

He took to coming often. Their gentle manners pleased him, 
and he was flattered by their earnest attention to his discourse. He 
liked to see the lighting up of the delicate face and the smile in the 
widow’s eyes, and thought her welcome the most gracious he 
ever received. She believed that he visited her simply because she 
was the friend of his mother, and he had found out that he coul 
cheer and amusc her, and for the time put from her all sorrowful re- 
membrance. He gave little attention to Hannah, but was conscious 
that she made him an attentive auditor. 

Mrs. Martin looked at her daughter as she sat with her delicate 
face bent over her work, taking no part’ in the conversation. »¢ 


“ All is really over 
happy. You shall 
ing I can for you 


a ee 
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noticed the softness of her brown hair, the beauty of her rounded 
throat, the elegance of her figure, and, above all, her refined ex- 
pression and dignity of mien ; and she told herself that Hannah 
was fit to ey any position, and she hoped that the suffering, 
bravely borne, that had ae these last attributes, might yet meet 
ample compensation. nd from that moment she began to have a 
waking dreamin of great happiness for her child. 

The grave squire continued his visits, brought views for them to 
look at, books for them to read, and by dezrees Hannah began to 
take some ah in the conversation. It was not from shyness she 
had held aloof, but simply because no call had been made upon her 
tos , 
. Martin watched the squire, and was well pleased, and at last 
one day, when Hannah was giving him some spirited answer, she 
saw him roused, in sudden surprise, to a full consciousness of her 
rare beauty ; and afterwards his glance would constantly stray to 
the bent head with gentle eyes so patiently cast upon her work. 
The mother observed, with a little tremor, that Hannah did not 
feel the glance, but surely she could not be unresponsive to the re- 
gard of such a man when it should become patent to her, and it 
pleased her to know that her child required as fong, and as respectful 
woving, a8 & maiden of high degree. 

But as time passed, and she saw the squire’s love deepen, she 
wished that her child was not so cold, yet she feared to say a word, 
and comforted herself with the belief that when the declaration came 
her heart would open to the generous affection, and give it fitting 
welcome and response. 

At last the hoped-for, watched-for moment came. 
herself were alone. He said : 

“J think you have understood my hopes, and that I have your 
cood wishes.” 

“You have my best wishes. Heaven bless you both !” 

: “May I go through to the garden? Perhaps I shall find her 
there.” 

“Go, and send Willie to me.” 

Willie came, and the mother’s heart was a prey to a terrible 
anxiety. Should this great blessing come to her child and fill their 
lives with enduring joy, or would it slip from her because she would 
not just put out her hand to grasp it, and their sadness be deeper 
than before ? 

Willie spoke a few words, trying to soothe her, for her eager 
longing for a certainty of happiness brought the sweat upon her 
brow and made her face hacen . 

“Ido hope she will have him,” whispered Willie. 

“You know ?” said Mrs, Martin, a little surprised. 

“TI think everybody knows but Hannah,” said the boy. 

“He would make her so happy,” said the mother. 

Then the old woman and the boy waited, almost breathless, 
listening for a sound that should give them an assurance of the good 
news they longed for. 

Shortly, although the time had seemed wearily long to the 
watchers, a man’s step was heard in the little passage, and the squire 
sei the room. He went straight to Sirs, Martin, and said 
soltly : 

“She cannot love me, but do not grieve or blame her. She can- 
not help it,” and, stooping, he kissed her tenderly, and observing 
the speechless misery in her face, said again : “ Do not grieve, my dear 
old friend, and rest assured that I shall watch over her from a 
distance. She shall never want for help or protection while I live.” 

The sad eyes thanked him eloquently. 

“She is one of those that can love but once, we must not blame 
her,” and pressing cordially the cold hand he left her. 

Then the poor woman did battle with her disappointment, trying 
to repress all signs of it that she might not wound ber daughter ; she 
made no complaint, she uttered no reproach, but the despairing 
grief in her face told Hannah all she felt, and made her very 
miserable. 

They were just drifting back into their old ways of dull 

monotony when a surprise came to them in the shape of a lawyer's 
letter, saying that the late Mrs. Gidding had left Hannah a small 
annuity for life. It would not relieve her of the necessity of 
earning money, but it would make the doing so comparatively easy, 
@s so much less would be required. 
_ Mrs. Martin rejoiced exceedingly, and insisted that the yearly 
income should not be touched, but should accumulate for Hannah’s 
benefit. She was so eager and anxious about this that the girl was 
obliged to consent, although the doing so cost them both many 
privations, 

_ But to stint oneself and go without things for an object is very 
different to being forced to do so by necessity, and now that there 
was a possibility of providing for her daughter’s future, Mrs. 
abs became cheerful, and began to get over her great disappoint- 
men 


More years passed on, all alike ; for the women did always much 


The squire and 
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the same work, and Mrs. Martin lay always in the same corner, 
and Hannah performed the same monotonous duties. But the years 
were full of industry, and kindliness, and gentle piety, and mother 
and child had a strong affection and respect for each other, and 
were happy in a sad subdued fashion, save for an occasional fit of 
melancholy when their minds went back to the joyful past, or 
speculated on what might have been but for Mrs. Martin’s accident. 

The squire went abroad after his rejection by Hannah, but 
brought a wife home a few years later. Then one little fellow after 
another stopped his pony at the cottaze-gate to show himself to the 
face at the window, and be admired by the invalid, until there were 
five strong lads at the Hall, and two little girls. 

Then one summer evening, as Mrs. Martin and Hannah were 
looking out of window, the latch of the garden-gate was lifted, and a 
figure walked up the path, which startled them by its great resemblance 
to the Robert Cleave who had left them twenty years before. 

Hannah rose to open the door with a curious ae that the 
years had rolled back and that she would again be face to face 
with herlover. Mrs. Martin heard herself asked for,and then Hannah 
came in with the stranger, saying: ‘“ Mother, this is Robert’s son.” 

“My father bade me seek you out when I came to these parts,” 
the young fellow said cheerily; “he was anxious to hear that you 
were doing well, he has often told us what good friends you were to 
him when he was a lad.” 

“Yes, we knew him well,” said the mother, and Hannah busied 
herself setting out refreshment for the young man, giving many a 
kindly glance at the lad, and taking pride in his stature and comeliness 
because he was Robert’s son. 

He chatted pleasantly, giving them freely full information about 
his family and their prospects. Everything had gone well with his 
father, who was so Gallia do as to be considered rich ; he had many 
children, and was looked up to by everybody ; his eldest girl was 
well married and the next engaged. The second Robert made a 
hearty supper and then he talked on until the gloaming was past and 
the room illuminated only by the pale light of the moon. Even then 
Hannah did not rise to get a candle, but hung spellbound on the 
words that told of the success and brave endeavour of the man she 
had loved. She felt the boy’s pride in his father and she shared it, 
and rejoiced that time had amply justified her girl-choice of a 


usband. 

Robert told them that his last relative had left the neighbourhood 
and that he must be on his way early on the morrow, and yet he 
lingered. Then Hannah became yet more gentle to him and spoke 
specially of himself and his views, and he told her of a sweet girl 
who was very dear to him, and of his hope to make a start on his 
own account ina year. He promised to write to her as soon as he 
was married, and afterwards to let her have news of him once a year. 
Then the newly-made friends parted with regret, and Hannah stood 
in the moonlight watching him pass from her sight as she had once 
watched his father. Then shutting the door gently she came to her 
mother and said : 

“He has done thoroughly well without me, so I have nothing to 
regret ;” the deep thankfulness in her voice revealing that she had 
sometimes feared it might have been otherwise. 

The years went on. Willie had married a delicate girl, and now 
had delicate children, so Hannah and her mother had to give con- 
stant thought to his concerns. ‘ This was good for them. And they 
had great sympathy for all sore hearts, and occupied their minds 
with the troubles and pleasures of others so effectually that they 
forgot their own sad lot, and were thoroughly happy and cheerful. 

Mrs. Martin’s face grew plump and bright in this glad time, and 
Hannah developed into a very handsome elderly woman. They 
still lived in the same thrifty manner, the mother exulting that a 
little fortune was being stored up for her daughter. They worked 
hard, but the days were no longer so horribly monotonous. They 
had more varied sources of interest, and there were Willie's 
children to visit and amuse them, and their hearts were filled with 
content. 

Mother and child seemed to find more pleasure in each other's 
society, and to love each other more as the years passed on, and 
made the one old and the other very old. And Death came to a 
serenely huppy home when he summoned Mrs. Martin. 

- She died blessing her daughter, and bade her not to mourn over- 
much. 

Hannah was deeply desolate, but she saw that there was work 
for her todo. Willie was prosperous, and all his children in good 
health. They no longer needed her solicitude. But sad news had 
come to her from the other side of the world. Robert’s wife was 
dead, all his sisters married, and there was no one to take care of 
his young family. He had written several times to Hannah, telling 
her of his great distress. 

She resolved to go to him and offer him her services. She had 
now an income sufficient for her maintenance, so‘need take nothing 
from him but gratitude. 
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. She went, and was received with open arms. Calmly she took 
the management of his household, and did all things well and 
fittingly.. The children quickly loved her, and as it was necessary 
they should have a friendly name for her, she was called Aunt 
Hannah, ! : : 

And as Aunt Hannah the lover of her youth met her with 
cordial greetings and warm thanks for looking after his grand- 
children, and no recollection of long-ago troubled for either of 
them the pleasantness of the interview. Nothing in thestout, bold, 
prusperous colonist reminded Hannah of the Robert she had once 
expected to marry, and he had quite forgotten that one episode of 
his adventurous and eventful life. : 


First. 
HIau swells his soul, who, after war’s alarms, 
Stands conqueror, where his flag in triumph flies ; 


Keen is the joy that lights the lover’s eyes, 
When his fair bird comes fluttering to his arms. 


Pure is the gladness of the mother’s heart, 
Bending above her first-born’s rosy sleep ; 
Full is the measure that the pulses keep, 

When the world’s plaudits crown the royal art. 

But highest, purest, fullest, is the joy 
That thrill, in silence, in her happy breast, 
Who sees and knows her best-beloved is best, 

Her worship firm, her gold without alloy. 


His Own Guest. 


(A SERIAL STORY.) 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Srz CHaRLes MEREDITH would have preferred, on his return to 
the house, after his rejection by Mary, to retire to his own room, but 
he had been bred in the old school of courtesy, and felt it incumbent 
upon him to join his guests. 2 

As well as he could he disguised his agitation, and went straight 
to the drawing-room, where, however, he found his mother alone. 

Rubina, escorted by her maid and a lantern, which latter, con- 
sidering that the moon made everything almost as bright as day, she 
apparently had had brought as a sort of weapon of defence rather 
t as a light eas er on her way, had some time since taken 
her departure ; Edith was upstairs putting on her things; and the 
gentlemen had gone to the smokiny-room for a final cigar. 

Sir Charles, with a sigh of relief at finding that he might, for the 
moment at least, put aside his feigned tranquility, threw himself into 
a chair. Lady Meredith at once saw that something had occurred of 
moment. 

” Why, Charles, what is the matter? How serious you look !” she 
said. 
“T have enough to make me so; everything seems conspiring 
against me,” the young man replied doggedly. 

“ Charles,” remonstrated his mother, “do not talk so. You, the 
head of an old family, the bearer of an honoured name and title ! 
Why, half the world envies you.” 

“Do they? I almost hate my honoured name, my titled poyerty, 
for they cause me to play a double part. Mine is a false position—I 
must et as if I were rich, when I ought to grudge every penny that 

spend——” | | | 

“Why suffer all this, my boy, when there is a remedy close at 
hand ?” y Meredith interrupted him by saying. 

“T know whom you mean, of course—Edith Pennington ; but she 
does not care for me an atom.” | 

‘*‘ How can you tell?” 

“ By intuition.” 

“Do not trust to that, it is a dangerous guide. Try her as you 
promised. At least, when you have asked and been refused by Mary.” 

He winced at the thrust. 

‘“*T have asked Mary, mother,” he said, “and have been refused.” 

“My poor boy! I knew it would be so. But you must not give 
way touespair. There are plenty of girls as attractive as Mary is,” 
_ “Yes, mother, too many. They are all alike. Upon my soul, I 
have a mind to gratify your wishes and propose to Edith Pennington 
at once. Whether she accepts or rejects me depends upon her 
particular form of vanity. If she is ambitious for a title she will 
accept me.” | 

“But,” interrupted Lady Meredith, “if it is the man only she 
cares fur?” 


“Then she will reject me. I will put her to the test. Mother, 
make some excuse for sending her to this very room to-night—now ; 
then keep the coast clear and leave us to ourselves.” 

Lady Meredith comprehended the state of mind her son was in, 
and, hastening to profit by it, left the room and told Edith that 
Charles wished to speak to her. 

A few minutes later, and Edith and Sir Charles had the drawinz- 
room to themselves. 

“Miss Pennington, I have something of importance to say to 
you,” said the latter, plunging im ras res, 80 as to avoid an 
awkward preamble. 

“ And, judging from your grave face, something very unpleasant 


| too, Have I been misbehaving myself?” 


‘‘Far from it; conducting yourself so much to my liking, that 
I want you to become Lady Meredith.” 

“You are really too good, Sir Charles,” replied Edith with a 
sarcastic smile and a sweeping curtsey. “Am I to take this as a 
proposal—a serious pro 2” 

“Such is my meaning.” 

“This is Lady Meredith’s doing ; I will make her suffer for it, 
and her son, too, for being such a tool in her hands,” thought 
Edith, who of course did not know of Mary Ray’s rejection of Sir 

les. 

“ And do you really mean to say you love me?” she asked of 
her suitor. 

Charles paused a moment, and then replied : 

“Miss Pennington, I will be candid with you. I have loved 
another.” 

“ Mary,” said Edith to herself. 

“T own I am weak enough to love her still. She has scorned 
my love because Iam poor. I now turn to you.” 
aes As the heiress, or the woman ?” queried Edith somewhat scorn- 


y- 
“As both. I could not marry a rich woman I did not respect; [ 
cannot marry a woman [ love because I am poor. Edith, can anold 
name, an old title, tempt you to accept me ?” 

“Tempt me, Sir Charles? On my word, you speak as if you 
wished me to do something wrong. May I ask you why you have 
selected me for this honour ?” 

“T am afraid I must seem in a ridiculous position.” 

* At least we are in sympathy in that, for: have you not put me 
in one as well? I don’t know what cause 1 have given you for 
saying what you have ; the evident agitation from which you are 
suffering must be to some extent your excuse, but I must tell you 
that you have indeed a aie me,” 

At that moment the door was quietly opened by Lady Meredith, 
who held the hand of Mary Ray in hers. 

She had met, or rather waylaid the girl on her return from the 
deserted pleasaunce, and with the intention of clinching matters—or, 
as she put it to her conscience, of being cruel to be kind, resolved 
that Mary should see with her own eyes her son’s proposal for the 
hand of the heiress. 

Charles did not notice their entry ; Edith, only that of Lady 
Meredith. 

“And,” continued Miss Pennington, seeing her opportunity, 
“T only regret there is no one present to hear my declaration that 
I will never m except to become Lady Meredith.” 

With a cry of anguish, Mary broke from her aunt and ran to 
her own room, where, locking the door, she threw herself beside 
the bed, and burying her face in the clothes, burst into an agony of 
tears. . 

Charles had heard the cry, and pushing past his mother, hurried 
in pursuit of the flying girl. 

“Bless you, my darling!” whispered a voice, whose owner had 
taken possession of Edith’s hand, and, unperceived by Lady Meredith, 
was kissing it. 

Gordon had entered by the conservatory, and had also been 
a spectator of Sir Charles’s proposal for the hand of Edith 
Pennington. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


THERE was no need for Lady Meredith to invent an excuse for 
the postponement of Mary’s visit to town. The morning that should 
have seen her departure found her so ill from the excitement of the 
previous day, that a telegram was sent to Lady Harker to the effect 
that Miss Ray was too unwell to quit her room. 

Sir Charles, unaware of her illness, left for town by an early 
train, Gordon travelling up with him. 

Their journey was a dull one. Sir Charles was out of spirits, and 
Gordon, tiring of monosyllabic replies to commonplace remari 

referred to give himself up to rosy dreams of the future, in which 
e sure Edith was the central figurey to-keeping up/an uninteresting 
conversation. 
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Two or three business matters called the elder man to town, the 
principal one being to write from thence a letter to his stepmother 
in his real name of Meredith, saying that he had put his claim to be 
recognised as the master of Meredith Court into the hands of his 
solicitors. 

His object in so doing was to drive Lady Meredith, who would 
not dare mention the matter to Charles, and who had already been 
refused the co-operation of Mr. Pennington, to confide in him. He 
could then, under his alvas of Gordon, discover how far she believed 
her stepson guilty of the crime she imputed to him, and perhaps 
hint that it might be advisable for her to help the claimant to prove his 
innocence, on the understanding that he wanted his good name and 
not the estate restored. 

On the same day the American also paid a visit to the 


metropolis. 
He had perused the newspaper which it will be remembered he 
carried off from Meredith Court, and his quick eye had fallen upon 


Messrs. Ridge’s advertisement. It at once set him thinking, and he 
carefully a second time went through it. 


“Tf T. M., who left England and went to New York by the 
Corrie Roy, in 187—, where he passed under the name of Smith, and 
was subsequently heard of at Mexico, will communicate with Messrs. 
W.and F. Ridge, 217, Broadway, New York, he will hear of some- 
thing to his advantage.” 


Gordon had been in Mexico, and was known there as Smith. 
Could he have had another alias, the initials of which were T. M. ? 
and if so, what did the initials stand for ? 

Thus reflected the colonel. 

Suddenly, as by an inspiration, the marble tablet, “Sacred to 
the Memory of Thomas Meredith,” seemed to appear before his eyes. 
Thomas Meredith had died at sea and about the time when, from 
what he had heard the man himself say, Smith must have been 
crossing from England to America. | 

At first this connection between Gordon, Smith, and Meredith 
did not particularly impress the thinker, but the more he reflected 
on the matter, the closer the three names seemed to dovetail and 
form a whole that represented the rightful heir of Meredith Court. 

But Tom Meredith ,had died at sea. | . 

Had he ? , | 

Colonel Skooter made enquiries and could find no stronger cor- 
roboration of the fact than that Lady Meredith had said so, and that 
there was the epitaph in the church. 

Proof strong enough for the Meredith Court servants and village 
tradesfolk, but not convincing enough for Colonel Skooter. 

He wired to the agents mentioned in the advertisement: 


“Thomas Meredith is staying at Farehurst ; let him have parti- 
culars of the matter you refer to, addressed to him under his present 
alias of Colonel Skooter, The Laurels, Farehurst.” 


It was a bold stroke, but when done the colonel returned to the 
country with the satisfactory consciousness of having done his best 
to turn something that did not apparently concern him to probably 
his own advantage. 

He had drawn his bow and shot at a venture ; if the shot told, 
and Thomas Meredith was not dead but the man advertised for, then 
he had brought down a family skeleton, and one which it would cost 
the family something to bury ; if the T. M. wanted was not the man 
he suspected, Messrs. Ridge would consider that someone was playing 
a hoax on the strength of the advertisement, and take no more notice 
of the matter. 

The colonel’s reason for going to town to dispatch the messaye 
was obvious. Had he sent it from the Farehurst station, where both 
the Merediths and himself were well-known, the discreetest of 
station-masters might have been tempted to blurt it out. | 

With the intention of keeping an eye upon the good people at the 
Court, Colonel Skooter, the aan after his return, made a call 
upon Lady Meredith and learned that the young men were back 
sooner than had been anticipated, Sir Charles’s invalid friend having 
been ordered at once to the South of France, and Gordon of course 
being anxious to see how his plot would work and glad again to be 
near Edith. 

This speedy return of her son had considerably disconcerted the 
mistress of the house, who could not decently again propose Mary’s 

immediate departure, especially as Edith had come over to stay for a 
few days and cheer her friend: . 

y Meredith had not had a pleasant morning of it. Wishi 
tokeep matters in the way she considered they should go, she 
been talking to the young lady whom she had elected to be her 
daughter-in-law, upon the sVoainae of her marriage, and Edith had 
been, to say the least of it, aeeppoinioe: 7 : 

Her ladyship had brought the subject round by commenting upon 

the low spirits and pallor of Mary. 

“Poor child !” she had said, ‘I am very sorry for her.” 


to the reigning Queen. 


“So am I,” Edith had replied. | ” 

“ But it is necessary,” went on Lady Meredith with an air and, 
tone of conviction. ‘ Edith dear, I can’t tell you how pleased [ was 
when I heard you accept my son. He will make you a good husband.” 

“Yes,” assented Edith, “he is a great deal too good for me.” 

“Oh no, my dear, do not say that,” contradicted the :mothen 
condescendingly. 7 . Ra, ita, tee ; 

“T ought to know best. Iam so selfish and fond of my own way,”, 

‘* All these little things will disappear in time.” so 

“Will they? Ab, how. nice it will be to become Lady Meredith. 
Didn’t you find it so?” eS ee 8 

- The question evidently annoyed her ladyship. 

“Really I forget,” she answered coldly. : 

“ And then to be presented at Court, to read the next morning, 
‘Lady Meredith, upon her marriage, by the Dowager Lady Meredith.’” 

“ And this is the reason you have accepted Charles ?” asked the. 
foreshadowed dowager. : | 

“Well, not entirely, perhaps. I suppose the family diamonds go 
Are there many family diamonds? It’s so 
nice to be able to talk to you about it all ; I can’t ask Charles yet,. 
you see, and——” ! 

“ Really, Miss Pennington,” said Lady Meredith, her temper 
getting the upper hand of her prudence, “I should advise you not 
to. Do you not care for him ?” aor 

‘Does he care for me ?” : | 

“Of course he does, or he would not have——” , 

“* Honoured me by asking me to become Lady Meredith,” broke 
in Edith. ‘ But you have not told me about the diamonds, Am [ 
wrong in showing curiosity respecting them ?” } | - 

“Tt is not always wise to show one feels so much pleasure in 
possessing such vanities.” | 

“I wonder when I become the Dowager Lady Meredith whether 
I shall feel regret in parting with them. Well, perhaps you are 
right, we should not let people know our true characters.’ 

Lady Meredith had by this time lost all control over herself. 

“If you have just been revealing yours, it is a pity you did not 
determine to conceal it all your life,” she replied. 

After all, there was something Lady Meredith cared for, even 
more than for her son’s welfare, and that was the'son’s mother’s 
ae: She rose and left the room. ae 

“Ha, ha! I have made her quite angry,” thought Edith; “and. 
now to tell the joke to Mary, who has been particularly dull. in 
seeing ituptonow.” | 

Mary was playing a dreamy nocturne of Schnbert’s as Edith. 
stood beside her, and leaning over kissed her on the forehead. 

“Mary,” she said, “there is something I wish to say to you— 
something to explain.” 

“Do not trouble to explain anything, you cannot alter facts. 
Oh, Edith, why have you deceived me, and broken your word? You 
promised me‘you would never accept Charles.” 

“J shall never marry him.” 

“Edith, what do you mean ?” . 

“T cannot tell you yet, dear, wait a little longer ; believe me, all 
will come right in time. Mary, will you trust me? Remember wo 
are friends—old friends ; what is friendship without faith ?” es 

“You promise me that you won’t marry him ?” 

“Marry him! Do you think I am going to throw myself away 
on a misanthropic young——” 

“Edith, you sha’n’t call him names.” | 

“Never mind, Mary, what I say ; he’s quite suitable for your 
fancy, I think, and quite unsuitable for mine, I.am sure. You shall] 
have him for all care. Nowcan you trustme? Hush! here comes 
your admirer, Colonel Skooter.” | , 

“ How do you know?” : ae oo 

“ By the creaking of his boots, and the pricking of my thumbs.” 

Edith had scarce time to assume a demure demeanour: when the 
subject of her remark entered the room. . : r 

“‘ All by yourselves, girls, I see,” he observed.. | ¢ 

‘‘ Are you nobody, colonel ?” asked Edith maliciously. 

“Hope you don’t mind my being here?” said that gentleman, 
casting an appealing glance at Mary. 

“It doesnt make the slightest difference.” Mary’s looks quite 
corroborated her words. , 

“ That’s real kind of you to say so,” observed the colonel, inter- 
preting her speech in a flattering manner which only thorough selt- 
conceit could have done. 

“How did pee treat you in the matter of dinners whilst you 
were in town?” asked Edith, knowing the colonel’s weakness in that 
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“Really Colonel Skooter finds every thing American so much 
better than English that I wonder he stops over here,” said Mary. 

“ Jealous of the attractions of America—good sign that,” thought 
the colonel. “Itsa shane you see,” he replied. “It don't do to 
eat perce for ever. But there is one sort of goods you have in 
England superior to our sample, and that’s the women.” 

“‘ Now that’s very gallant of you, colonel,” said Edith. “Tell me, 
in what respect are they superior ? ” 

“Well, they are more quiet and modest than our girls.” 

“Yes.” observed Mary, “ the men don’t monopolise those qualities 
in England.” 

“And you came here to see the Englishwomen, of course 7” 
suggested Raith. | 

“The fact is, miss, I want a wife.” 

“Don't let him say anything more. I know what's coming,” 
whispered Mary to Edith, but of which whisper Edith took no notice, 
but went on drawing him out. 

“Do you. What kind of a wife ?” 

“‘T want a smart little girl who will look well at the head of my 
table—one worthy to become Mrs. Colonel Skooter.” 

Ah, colonel, like all men you crave for the impossible!” This 
was Edith’s little sarcastic speech. 

The colonel took it literally. ‘“ Perhaps so,” he said. 

‘Have you any one in view ?” 

“Yes, I have.” 

“ Have you asked her yet?” Edith was assuming an air of bash- 
fulness now. She had so placed herself as to intercept the admiring 
glances which the colonel was trying to convey to Mary. 

“ No,” said the colonel, “ but Iam going to.” 

“ Perhaps she might refuse you,” said Mary. 

‘“‘ Absurd, Mary !” broke in Edith. ‘‘ How could any one refuse 
Colonel Skooter ?” 

“ By telling him so,” was the prosaic reply. 

s The young lady I have my eyes upon isn’t a hundred miles 
away now, I guess.” 

4 ob colonel!” cried Edith, appropriating the reference to 
herself. | 

‘And if she says yes, the wedding, bride-cake, bridesmaids, and 


all the fixings shall be ready in a week. 
“Qh, colonel, that will be too soon.” Edith again was the 
er. 
“Why?” 


“T deeply ee the delicate way in which you have made 
your offer, but I could not leave my father so soon. Now, Mary, it’s 
your turn.” 

The latter part of the sentence was in an aside. | 

““No, colonel, do leave me my friend a little longer,” pleaded 
Mary, who, in spite of her trouble, could not but be amused at the 
comicality of the colonel’s position. 

‘What the mischief—what—— Ah, here’s Sir Charles coming!” 
exclaimed the colonel, who began to have a dim notion that Edith 
was “getting at him,” and was not altogether sorry, therefore, for the 
interruption. 

Edith seized the opportunity of his attention being attracted by 
the new comer, to whisper into Mary’s ear : 

“ Mary dear, I don’t think the colonel will trouble you much more, 
but you may just as well finish him off at once. Now I want to be 
alone with Sir Charles for a few minutcs——nay, dear, don’t be jealous, 
believe me there is no cause, and if a0 were to go into the 
conservatory, it’s just possible Colonel Skooter might follow you. 
You trust me now, don’t you ?” 

The hands of the two girls met in a cordial clasp, and perfect 
faith in her friend came back to Mary’s heart. Mary took up a book, 
and sauntered into the adjoining conservatory. 

“ Miss Ray !” 

As Edith Tad foreseen, the colonel had followed Mary. 

“Yes, colonel.” 

* “Or Mary, if I may call you so.” 

“ Decidedly you may not.” 

“1’m afraid there has been a mistake.” 

“Tam sure there has.” * 

“ Let me explain.” 

“No; you would make a greater one, I am certain.” 

“ But, my dear Miss Ray-——” 

“You mustn’t call me your dear Miss Ray, or Edith will be 
jealous.” 

“But it is you I want to be my wife.” 

“Ts it the custom in America for gentlemen to propose to two 
ladies within the hour?” 

“But, I assure you, I had no intention——” 

“Then why propose? Well, never mind, let us forget all about 
it, and now let me propose to you.” 


“Ah!” 
Yes, propose that we change the conversation,” 


And Mary showed by her manner that, necessity arising, she 
could be as dignified as Edith, or as Lady Meredith herself. 

During this téte-d-téte between Marv and the colonel, one had 
been going on between Sir Charles and Edith. 

“Well, Sir Knight of the Rueful Countenance,” said the lady, 
noting the melancholy expression on the face of Marv’s lover, “ you 
do not seem so overjoyed at finding me alone as I could have hoped— 
I may say could have expected. Come, you may sit beside me and 
I will see what can be done to cheer you.” 

“May I? Thanks,” said Sir Charles, seating himself at the 
extreme end of the sofa from Edith. 
ee “Are you quite comfortable?” asked Edith, moving closer to 

im. 

“1¥? Oh yes.” 

‘Tam glad of that, as I want to ask you a favour. Charles, dear 
Charles, will you grant it to me ?” 

“ You have a right to demand it.” 

“I want to see my lover at my feet. You see it’s only recently 
that I have had one, and I havea right to expect he will go through 
the orthodox eras of sweetheartiny, have 1 not ?” 

“But,” said Sir Charles, looking with no amiable expression at 
the stool which the young lady had pushed with her foot in front of 
her, and then glancing at the half-open door of the conservatory, 
‘“‘there is someone in there.” 

“Oh, never mind them; you are engaged. Come, sir, do as [ 
tell you.” 

It really seemed to Sir Charles more undignified to wrangle about 
such an absurdity than to do it, so he chose what he considered the 
lesser evil and seated himself on the footstool. 

“ Really, Charles,” rebuked Edith, “you look more as if you were 
sitting on a stool of repentance than on what an ardent lovers 
imagination should turn into a bank of rose-leaves. But tell me, sir, 
what have you been doing all the morning that I have seen nothin? 
of you?” 

“ Talking over some business matters with Mr. Pennington.” 

“ Business, of course—the usual excuse. Where is papa ?” 

“T left him with Colonel Gordon.” 

“‘ Papa seems very fond of his society.” 

“I think papa is not the only one of your family who has felt 
the influence of his attractions.” 

“Capital! You're jealous, I declare ; just as a lover ouglit to 
be. It’s the more refreshing as it’s the first lover's speech you've 
made. Come, what do you say to a stroll on the terrace? It'sa 
lovely day, and the open air may inspire you further still.” 

‘As you will,” said Charles, rising, and only too glad to get up 
from what he considered a ridiculous position. 

“Or shall Isend Mary to you to act as my deputy? Perhaps 
then you will be able to exhibit a little more enthusiasm.” 

‘“¥ understand your taunt, Miss Pennington.” 

“Edith, if you please,” she said, interrupting him. 

“ And,” he continued, heedless of her suggestion, “it would be as 
well, I think, if we both tried to forget the past.” 

“ Am I to be bound to this heartless woman for life? To have 
known Edith Pennington all these years, and not to have discovered 
her real character until I have bound myself to her, is too cruel,” 
thought the young man. 

“Come, come, Sir Charles, I did not bargain for your running 
through the whole gamut of love-making in a single morning, Sir. 
At least you erie have put off our first lovers’ quarrel for a few 
days. It was all your fault. I’m sure I tried t6 he pleasant,” said 
Edith, adding mentally, “I think we’re quits now, Master Charles.” 

At this moment the appearance of Lay Meredith put an end to 
a conversation that was amusing to only one of the persons concern 
in the duologue. They were soon after joined by Mary and the 
colonel. Lady Meredith, by the approbative smile upon her face, 
showed that things were working as she had wished and planned. 
Her son in ¢téte-d-téte with Edith, and Mary alone with Colonel 
Skooter in the conservatory. What could be more satisfactory ? 

The servants brought in afternoon-tea, and Lady Meredith sent 
one of them to inform Mr. Gordon and Mr. Pennington, who were 
in the library, that they were to come and join them. 

“Well, what news, you two conspirators?” asked her ladyship, 
who was brimming over with courteous good-humour, as the two men 
entered the drawing-room. 

“Everything seems going on well,” replied Gordon. “We are 
simply irresistible. You see we have been fighting this battle with 
all the advantages of a coalition. Sir Charles is a Tory, but sho 
his sentiments not agree with those of the particular free 42 
independent voter we have in hand at any moment, Mr. Pennington 
comes to the rescue with his opinion as a Liberal-Conservative 
if that doesn’t do, I take up the parable as a Liberal pure and simple, 
for this occasion only; if we all fail, we fall back on Colone 
Skooter, who is a radically democratic revolutionist. So we hope ” 
persuade the entire constituency, should Dolby persist in standing 
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that it is their duty as free, enlightened, and all the rest of it 
voters, to plump for Sir Charles.” 

“Tm sure after that burst of eloquence Mr. Gordon must want 
some al said Lady Meredith, handing him a cup with her sweetest 
of smiles. . 

Gordon, after taking his tea from Lady Meredith, retreated with 
it to the sofa where Edith was seated ; Sir Charles having left his 
supposed fiancée and joined his mother at the tea-table. 

“Upon my word, Mr. Gordon,” said Edith, sotto voce, “if Lady 
Meredith were not your mother-in-law, you might have effected an 
alliance, and entered into your rights unopposed.” 

“Nay, there would still have been an obstacle.” 

“‘ Indeed, what ?” 

“Cannot you guess ?” 

“1 am not & at guessing. 

“And yet the obstacle is close at hand.” 

“To whom ?” 

“To me,” said Sir Charles, taking Edith’s hand, unperceived 
by anyone but themselves, and giving it a lover-like squeeze. “ You 
can guess now 7” 

“You seem in high spirits since your return.” 

“Do I? I suppose it’s because I’ve made up my mind to bring 
matters to a crisis, and confront my stepmother. Whilst in town I 
wrote her that I, ‘Tom Meredith,’ had put the matter in my lawyer's 
hands, and intended coming to Meredith Court to claim my rights. 
Given the opportunity, I fancy she will confide the whole biiainess 
to me as Gordon.” 

‘“‘She seems on the best of terms with you.” 

“Does she not? See, she is coming to join us, Will you, Edith, 
after a minute or two of conversution, contrive to leave us alone? 
What are you smiling at ?” 

“Only ata coincidence. A few minutes ago, I made a request 
to poor Mary to leave me alone with Sir Charles. You should have 
seen the face she made over it ! I don’t believe she has so thoroughly 
distorted her pretty features since her jam and powder days.” 

“ And are you going to similarly distort yours ?” 

“ What, make a wry face about leaving for a few minutes a fish 
80 thoroughly hooked as you are? Upon my won, sir, you are too 
conceited.” 

Nevertheless, on leaving her lover and Lady Meredith together, 
Edith made a little grimace behind that lady’s back which Gordon 
thought delightful. 

ore serious work than love-making, however, lay before him, 
and Lady Meredith’s first words, when Edith was out of earshot, led 
him to hope that his stepmother was feeling her way to see how far 
she might confide to him her present trouble. 

“You cannot think, Mr. Gordon,” she said, “what a relief it is 
to my mind to think that Charles’s return seems so sure. It is to 
you we owe in great measure our favourable position. You could 
not have taken more interest in the affair if Charles had been your 
brother. To think we should have found such a friend in—pardon 
my calling you so—a comparative stranger.” 

“A comparative stranger, but a positive friend, I hope. Lady 
Meredith, can [ not in some more important matter prove myself 
worthy of the title of friend? May not I claim a friend’s privilege, 
and ask your confidence ? Excuse me, but I believe you have a much 
greater anxiety on your mind than the election.” 

Lady Meredith started and looked at Gordon with some surprise ; 
after a moment's pause she said : 

“You are right, but I hesitate to tell you.” 

“Why ?” 

“It is connected with an old family secret.” 

“ Anything to do with Sir Charles’s elder brother, who—— 

“What! do youknow? Who hastold you ?” said Lady Meredith, 
repressing with difficulty her agitation. 

“You see my canvassing work has taken me a good deal among 
your villagers, who, in this dull place, having no new excitement to 
eecupy their minds, are not likely to forget when there has been 
: aa be it ever so old, or be they ever so ignorant of its 

etails.” 

“You are right, and I ought not to be surprised at your having 
heard that something unpleasant happened to cause my unhappy 
stepson’s departure, ending, poor fellow, in his death. It was 
a sad business altogether.” 

“Very sad,” assented Gordon. 

“The rumour of it somehow reached the ears of an adventurer, 
who, seeking to take advantage of his knowledge, had the impudence 
to write, stating that he was no other than the Thomas Meredith 
who had been reported dead.” 

“A statement which you refuted ?” 

“Of course ; but I have again heard from the villain, who 
threatens to place the matter in a lawyer’s hands.” 
rae a the writing? Qf course you know Mr. Thomas Mere- 
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“There is a resemblance between his and this impostor’s, Prob- 
ably the fellow got hold of some letter or document of my late 
stepson’s. You know that similitude in writing often puzzles the 
cleverest experts.” 

“That is true, but if you have any handwriting of Mr. Thomas 
Meredith’s—by the way, if he were living he would be Sir Thomas 
Meredith, would he not ?—I should like to see and compare it with 
that of the man you deem an impostor.” 

“Deem! Who is one. Yes, I have several papers, drawn and 
signed by the unfortunate young man, and if this evening, Mr. 
Gordon, you will come into my private sitting-room, you shall see 
them. Candidly, though, I do not think the comparing them with 
those I have recently received will help us. I am sure they are not 
in the same hand. Excuse me now; it is time I dressed for 
dinner.” 

“What news?” asked Edith, as a few moments later she and 
Gordon passed each other on the staircase. 

“T hardly know yet,” he said ; “but within the next few hours 
I shall probably hold in my hand the document which has gone 
nigh to shatter my past prospects, and upon which all the brightness 
of my future depends.” 

‘* Not all, dear,” said Edith, who was standing a stair lower than 
he was, looking up with a bright smile into his face. “No, come 
what will, not all. Promise me you will not let it do that.” 

‘ “T accept the sacrifice,” he replied, bending down and kissing 
er. 

At that moment Lady Meredith was debating whether she 
should so far trust her new friend and apparent ally as to tell him 
the story of the alteration of the cheque, and by placing it in his 
hands and giving him ocular proof of her stepson’s lack of principle, 
enlist him on her side, even should that stepson arise as one from the 
grave to claim what her boy was enjoying. 

(To be continued.—Commenced in No. 124.) 


A Word of Comfort. 


THE shadows of the autumn gather slowly round and o’er us, 

The wind goes sighing y down the avenue of pines, 
The western sky glows redly through the barren boughs before us, 

And flings their swaying shadows down in long fantastic lines. 
Athwart the river, dull and grey, a single sunbeam glitters, 

Where once a thousand golden shafts flashed downwards far and nigh ; 
Within the woodland, bleak and bare, a single songbird twitters, 

Where once a thousand carols rose in gladness to the sky. 


The scene without, our hearts within, alike are sad and cheerless ; 
A sorrow born of parting casts a shadow o’er our lives, 
And all the happy dreams and hopes we cherished, frank and fearless, 
By adverse fates are swept away, till one alone survives— 
A single sunbeam, when the day 1s darkening, dull and dreary ; 
A single strain of music, when all else is hushed and dumb ; 
A voice that whispers ever, ‘‘ Though the winter may be weary, 
Be patient, working, waiting, and the happy spring shall come. 


‘* Be brave, dear heart, for, as we speak, the darker hours are fleeting, 
And smaller grows the space between with each recurring chime, 
And bitter though the parting now, yet sweet will be the meeting. 
No need to count the moments then, nor watch the flight of timo. 
Let life and love, let troth and trust, outlast the stormy weather ; 
Again the woods shall verdant be, again the birds shall sing, 
And you and I, in faith and hope, will link our fate together, 
Forgetting winter’s sadness in the sunny smile of spring.” 


Arnold. 


(A STORY IN FOUR WEEKLY PARTS.) 


CHAPTER VII. 


I wap not wanted more proof, but more was given me. I had 
remained at home all one morning, intending to go down to the 
office immediately after luncheon, while my wife was about to 
proceed on one of her visits to Langside. We left the house 
together, there being no excuse for going separately, and as it was 
not a yard out of my way, I could not but see her safely into the 
car. 
I suppose I loved her even at that time, though my mad passion 
of jealousy had made me unconscious of any feeling but burning 
hatred towards her, and him, and all the world ; and I chose a nice 
place for her in the corner with a lady on her left hand, where she 
would be safe from the many annoyances and unpleasantuesses of 
public conveyances. , ; 

I turned away after seeing her settled, withoutya parting look 
or word, such as we should have exchanged but hosy short atime 


ago! and wag turning into Buchanan Street, when, just as I had 
done a month before at St. Enoch’s Station, [ ran full tilt against 
Arnold ! He was looking bright and eager, and was coming along with 
such an impetus that the violence of a collision nearly lost both of 
us our footing. Again we apologised. I saw that he recognised me, 
for he smiled in some surprise, and would have said more, but for 
the fierce scowl with which I returned his regards. If I had hada 
pistol in my pocket I must have shot him then like a dog ! 

He passed on, but unknown to him I turned and watched him 
as, conspicuous amid the common crowd, he ran out eagerly into the 
road. ft understood then the reason of his haste. He had just lost 
acar! Then a meeting had been arranged on pretence of a visit to 
Langside ! Oh, how my false wife must have con lated herself 
on his failure to appear on this occasion when I had accompanied 
her! And she had seemed so calm and unconcerned! It was no 
longer a shadow that stood between us, but a reality—a fearful, 
terrible reality ! 

I stood still, and followed his movements with venzeful cyes. 
Glasgow abounds in trams ; there was a line of cars, five in number, 
running slowly along the line one after another ; the one in which 
Dickie was had gone on, and was beyond pursuit. He gave up the 
idea, if he had really entertained it, and began to look out for the 
next, examining each eagerly and hurriedly as it rolled by. 

I looked at the printed names as eagerly as he did. It all 
depended upon that, in my mind. If he took a Cross Hill car I 
would follow him and wreak vengeance without mercy—the righteous 
vengeance of a wronged husband—upon his head ; if he took another 
I would try to believe his appearance at that moment accidental, 
and would wait for further proof before I acted. 

I thought myself very merciful and reasonable as I stood on the 
kerb with the crowd. My lips were dry and burning, my eyes 
strained to agony, my teeth and hands clenched. The people near 
looked at me curiously ; I was vaguely conscious of their wondering 
glances, but I heeded them not. All my attention was concentrated 
upon the young; tall, handsome man who stood out in the road 
heedless, in his anxiety, of the danger from the throngs of carriages 
and carts which were continually passing. : 

He stood close by the rails. The first car turned to the left, down 
Buchanan Street, rounding the corner where I stood. The next 
was for Jamaica Street, and would turn off to the right a few blocks 
farther on ; he let that pass also. The third was another Buchanan 
Street car. 

The fourth had “Cross Hill” painted on the front in rather 
small but very distinct black letters. I had read it long before it 
came near, and watched it and him in breathless suspense. It came 
on, its speed accelerating as those in front cleared off, the fifth and 
last close behind. He looked up at it—the Cross Hill car—seeming 
to study the names printed in a row upon it, and then lea 
its platform—or rather attempted to do so, for he seemed to miss 
the step or to lose his balance. Whatever it was, he fell, and lay 
with his head on the line, under the very hoofs, as it seemed, of the 
horses of the advancing car, which was coming on now at a brisk 
trot, and was quite unable to stop at a moment’s notice. The driver 
did all he could ; the horses strove with all their power to obey ; 
but the rolling weight behind them could not be stayed, it forced 
them onwards like a monster demanding sacrifite. 

It took but a moment for all this to happen, and but a moment 
for me to think a thousand thoughts, change my mind a dozen times 
over, and make as many resolutions. In that second of time, when 
eternity was so near my enemy, whom I hated with such deadly hate, 
I was seized with a sudden impulse of mercy. I saw things in 
another light. I saw how admirable and loveable this man must be 
in the eyes of a woman—though I had always seen that. I saw how 
cruel wus the accident, or rather, the deliberate malice, that had 
separated them—how untoward the circumstances their meeting 
after it was too late ; and I could excuse her, in her youth and dis- 
appointment, of the imprudence she had committed in allowing him 
to see her again. She loved him, doubtless, as he loved her, and 
could they help that? Whether they could or not, whether they 
ought or not, did not matter to me—I did not trouble myself with 
the rights and wrongs of the question; one idea had seized my whirl- 
ing brain—to get rid of my miserable life, which surely was the 
en burden that ever man carried, and in losing it to save him 
—for her. 

After all, through it all, I loved her~I knew it then—with all 
the absorbed and ionate love of my nature. If by one prompt 
action I could rid her of myself and give her her loved one again I 
would do it and be thankful. She would always remember me 
kindly then—she would never forget that I ended my life in giving 
her back her beloved from the very clutches of death. 

So with the mingled idea of saving life and destroying it, I 
nak through the concourse of carts, and carriages, and people, 
seized upon that prostrate dark head that lay still, as if stunned, in 
such imminent danger, heard the shouts of the crowd and felt a 
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sharp blow upon ‘my forehead, and then, falling back, thought 
that I died. 


I did not know how long a time had elapsed when I opened my 
eyes and found myself lying in bed in my room at home. — I was 
quite alone ; no anxious watcher hung over my pillow, listening for 
my first faint breath as I returned to consciousness. Even my mother 
had deserted me. ; 

My first sensation was one of intense surprise at finding myself 
still in the land of the living ; my next, keen disappointment that I 
had not died. I had meant to die. I had meant to commit that 
great crime of suicide as surely as I had meant to save the life of 
another; and I had not hoped to palliate the one act by the other. 
But I had felt that in no world could I meet and endure more 
misery than had fallen to my lot in this one, and so I had recked 
little of the hereafter. 

Nor did I think now of what I had escaped as my eyes wandered 
hopelessly about the room, resting upon the familiar articles of furnt- 
ture and some little knick-knacks of Dickie’s, Where was she? 
Where was he? Had they left me carelessly to live or die alone? 
or did they think me already dead? But no, there was no cold 
winding-sheet, no formal arrangement of the room; it was rather 
untidy, indeed, and looked as though some hurry or agitation of the 
domestic atmosphere had disturbed its wonted tasteful orderliness. 
A bright red fire, too, burnt cheerily in the grate, with fresh coals on 
the top evidently just put on, while I lay in a warm nest of blankets 
and down quilts. It must be a bitterly cold day, for I could zee, 
through one half-open Venetian blind, the frozen snow clinging 
round the window-panes through which the chilly wintry sunshine 
entered and lay in a barred patch upon the carpet ; but in my cosy 
room the atmosphere was that of summer. No, they knew I was 
not dead, and yet they had left me thus. ' 

Well, what did it matter? I tried to reason with myself. I did 
not wish her to come crying and pretending to rejoice over me when 
I knew that her heart belonged to him. And then another thought 
struck me: perhaps I had not succeeded in one purpose any more 
than in the other; perhaps he was mortally injured, and she had 
gone to take his dying farewell ; perhaps he was already dead, and 
she was looking her last upon him. 

The uncertainty about everything and everybody became un- 
bearable. I turned restlessly upon my pillows, wishing that my 
mother would come, or old Janet, or anybody, and in so doing I 
becaine aware that my head was bound up. I remembered the blow 
upon my forehead then, and wondered to feel so well as I did ; and 
then, while my hand was wandering over the bandages, I suddenly ; 
became conscious of a voice pene in the next room—his voice, 
that deep pleasant voice, which was as the sound of my doom in my 


d on to | ears 


I thought my wound must have affected my brain ; at first I 
could not, would not, believe that he could be here, in my house. 
She could not have brought him here; he could not have come! 
But after listening intently I knew that I had made no mistake; it 
was that voice and no other—softer and more subdued than I had 
before heard it—but his. He had come here to see if 1 was dead 
yet, had he? Oh, how the fierce blood leaped in my veins at the 
thought! And they were pope a, alc while I lay here helpless 
—for all they knew, dying. I knew that he was holding a con- 
versation with somebody, for sometimes his tones were questioning, 
and sometimes consoling and reassuring, with long pauses between. 
I could not hear a sound of any other voice, therefore, I argued, his 
companion must be a woman ; I should have heard the deep tones of 
aman. Had the knowledge of it all reached my mother, and had it 
killed her, that she did not come to her son in his need ? 

The room in which they were, the next one to mine, was a sort 
of little study, or “den,” much used by me, where I kept my papers 
and many of my books, and where I smoked my pipe often, un 
lately, in the sweet company of my Dickybird. second door 
opened into it from my room, so that it could be reached from thenve 
without going out into the lobby. Of late it had been a place of 
refuge from the sight of the sweet changing face upon which I could 
not bear to look, from the soft voice that was never raised now 1 
joyous song, yet whose lowest tones jarred unbearably upon my 
overstrung nerves. How dared she bring him to that room-—that 
room of fond and sacred memories to me at any rate—how could she, 
even if she dared? Oh, how she must be changed from the sweet 
ingenuous girl—almost child—who had been placed in my charge 
but nine months since! But now he should have no mercy at my 
hands; I would show that I was yet able to take my just and 
terrible revenge ! ; 

And with that dread thought I essayed to rise from my bed. My 
head swam, but I managed to get across the room to the water 
bottle, and after drinking a little I felt better. I longed for ein 
wine or spirits to steady my,shaking hand, but/to call for that woul 
be to frustrate the purpose upon which all my “powers of mind and 
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body had suddenly become intent. With great difficulty, and 
fingers trembling from weakness and excitement, I dressed myself in 
the clothes that I found on a chair near the bed—the same, evidently, 
which had been taken off me I could not tell how long since. I 
made as little noise as possible, for fear of disturbing the two so intent 
upon each other in the next room. 
looking round for it, I saw it, thrown hastily into a corner of the 
room, and stained with blood. His blood or mine ? I wondered as J 
surveyed it. But he had evidently escaped without serious injury. 

I did not dare stoop to pick it up, lest I should bring on the 
swimming in my head again. I took instead the old velveteen 
shooting-coat that I was in the habit of wearing about the house, and 
then I unlocked my private drawer, and ‘0k from a case a tiny 
shining pistol. that had many a time saved my life during my 
ramblings in far countries, examined it to see that it was loaded, and 
then concealing it, together with the hand that held it, in the side- 
porns of my coat, I advanced towards the door of communication 

tween the two rooms. The fierce and vindictive jealousy of an 
Oriental possessed my soul in that moment—the deadliest, most 
murderous hatred that a human being, not actually a demon, could 
feel. I have already said that a warmer strain was mingled with 
my English blood, and the passions that beset me were tar fiercer 
than those which belong to our cool northern isle—the fiery tides 
that coursed through my veins were nourished in warmer m 
climes ; their heat. and-fury nerved my weak hand as I stepped 
forward, cursing the day which gave me my wife. 

I opened the door and walked straight into the room, my gait 
unfaltering now. As I expected, he s there—that other Arnold 
—upon the rug in front of the fireplace. He held a woman in his 
arms ; she was crying softly with her head upon his breast, and he 
was in the act of caressing and consoling her. But that woman was 
not my wife. That bright golden hair did not belong to my wife 
—no, nor the strikingly beautiful face and blue eyes that were turned 
quickly to my view upon my entrance. The young handsome 
woman, exquisitely dressed—I heard afterwards that she was Scotch, 
but she had a great deal more the appearance of a Frenchwoman— 
who faced me in astonishment and alarm, uttering a little scream, 
and then ran towards me, was a perfect stranger to me. 

“Oh, Mr. Challenge,” she cried, appearing to know me well 
enough, though I did not know her, “however did you come 
here? Do go back, you will hurt yourself.” 

I stood still and stared at her. I had withdrawn my hand 
from my pocket to be ready for aim, and amid all my bewilderment 
I was intensely conscious of that little, shining, deadly thing in my 
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He came forward then, and I saw him glance at it, half- 
concealed, in my hand. : 

“Do allow me to help you back to your room, Mr. Challenge ?” 
he said in his hearty yet refined tones. “You have received a 
wound on your head, and will become feverish if you take cold.” 

“Who is that lady ?” I demanded of him briefly. 

““My wife, who will bear you everlasting gratitude that this day 
has not found her a widow.” ‘ 

His wife! Such a thing had not entered into my calculations. 

“And you?” 

“ Arnold de Rosny, who will never be able to thank you enough 
for having preserved him to all whom he loves.” : 

‘All whom you love?” I repeated slowly after him. 

“Yes, only two, my wife and baby girl, but they are all the 
world to me. Mr. Challenge, I am your friend and servant for life, 


if ou will allow me. Your noble rescue of me at the imminent 
risk of your own life has called forth admiration from all who 
witn it, but of our feelings ”—here he cast a tender glance at 


the woman by hisside, a glance that softened indescribably the whole 
haughty cast of his face—* I cannot adequately speak.” 
saw that there was some mistake, though yet I knew not 
where ; I saw that I had been wrong in my suspicions, though the 
truth was yet hidden from me. I grasped the tiny pistol firmer in 
my hand, oe to cover every inch of its shining barrel, 
striving to keep them from guessing what. mean ignoble thoughts 
I had had of my wife, and how I had intended to revenge myself, 
though all the while I knew that he, at any rate, had seen it already. 
‘Let me help vou back to your room,” he began again anxiously. 
I perceived that he thought the blow I had received had tem- 
pene affected my brain ; and I think now that perhaps it really 
The wound was bleeding afresh—my movement had brought 
it on—and the blood kept dropping down upon my eyes and blind- 
ing me, and I kept wiping it away with my other hand. I must 
have been a ghastly sight. 
‘Not till he has received a wife’s sincere and heartfelt thanks for 
her husband’s life!” cried the lady impetuously and rather 
hysterically. 
“ Darling, do be calm. You will excite him and do him harm. 
Speak to him another time,” remonstrated De Rosny. 
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Just as he approached me and took my arm, the hand of which 
still clutched that terrible deadly thing of which I was now so 
miserably ashamed, the door opened, and my mother entered, 
half-supporting my Dickie, who, looking so pallid and ill that 
her appearance struck me with horror, put out her hands towards 


. “Arnold !” she exclaimed, “ Arnold !” 

And I could not think that her call was for him—that other 
Arnold. Her look, loving, anguished, startled, was for me; her 
hands were stretched towards me. In the new light that had dawned 
upon me I seemed to see things as they were, not as my distorted 
imagination represented them to be. | | 

But I was not worthy to touch those hands stretched out to me— 
those dear hands which had performed so many little acts of loving 
service for me, which had caressed me in happier days, and pleaded 
dumbly with me in these latter ones of distrust and misery, and 
which I had repulsed so cruelly! No! I went over to her and 
knelt at her feet, and prostrated my head to the hem of her gown. 
Could I ever make sufiicient atonement ? 

And there at her feet, the world faded away, and again I thought 
that death had come to me. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Upon my recovery I heard one part of the story from my mother 
and the rest from my wife. 

I had been brought home in a cab, senseless, by a strange gentle- 
man whose life I had saved from under the horses’ feet—so my 
mother told me, while Dickie lay sleeping on the sofa, worn out 
with her late watching and aursing-and had remained in that state 
all night, and until nine o’clock on the following morning. The 
stranger, Mr. de Rosny, had been very anxious about me, and would 
have stayed to watch if they would have allowed it, but they pre- 
ferred to sit up themselves, Dickie having been immediately sent for 
from Langside. He had come early the next morning, accompanied 
by his wife, to see me, if possible, and had been hastily shown into 
the little room, one of whose doors opened on that in which I lay, 
still unconscious. 

The fatigue of watching, together with the sudden shock and the 
suspense that followed, had become too much for Dickie, who had 
fainted away at last as she stood by my bed,:and it was just when 
my mother and old Janet had left me for a moment to carry her 
away into the former’s room that I roused up. It was some time 
before she recovered. as feared, from her geyser that she 
was going to be very ill. hen my mother left her to come back to 
me, she was so horrified to find the bed empty, its still pale occupant 
gone, that she gave an involuntary cry of fear, which brought Dickie 
to her side ina moment. Then, hearing voices, they went in at the 
half-open door, and found me with Mr. and Mrs. de Rosny. 

“Mr, de Rosny seemed to think that your mind was a little 
confused after the blow,” my mother said. ‘“ Your head bled vio- 
lently again, and we had to send for Dr. Little at once. He said 
that your moving had trebled the danger of fever, but, after all, it 
kept saat I can hardly believe that it is only four days since it all 
happened. 

I knew what had kept the fever off—what had snapped that tight 
burning band round my forehead, which had seemed to grow tighter 
and hotter every day for the last six weeks. Nothing else could 
have done it—I knew that. My brain had been consumed with 
raging fire until I saw my enemy—my intended victim—holding 
his own wife in his arms, kissing her lips—not another's ; consoling 
her—not taking advantage of my helplessness to linger with my 
wife. 

The sight had been to me like cold water suddenly thrown upon 
raging flames. 

“ It is a strange ae my mother continued, “but do you know 
these De Rosnys are both old friends of Dickie’s? She knew them 
before. they were re ly engaged, though there had been an 
understanding between them long before. She stayed with Mrs. de 
Rosny when she was Miss Urquhart, and there met Mr. de Rosny. 
The marriage was not spoken of at the time, though it was already 
a settled thing, and now they have been married more than a year.” 

“It does seem strange,” I responded ; but I could have told my 
informant a slightly different story about the arrangement of that 
match. : 

Miss Urquhart was, without doubt, the girl who had been forced 
upon the young man against his will, He seemed very well satisfied 
now, however. 

“Mrs. de Rosny is a Scotchwoman, and has relativesin Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, a8 well as somewhere down the Clyde—Dumbarton, I 
think. They spent three months in Edinburgh, as her health re- 
quired bracing after the birth of their little girl, and have been here 
since the new year. They are going home ina day.or two_now, to 
avoid the March east winds. Jiwonder))Dickie never met ‘them 
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ats where —Jdont gon? It wend have been a pleasant surprise for 
her, ands wos have cheered her np.” 

“Jo, von think abe haa required cheering, then?” 

“Well,” conaidenngly, “[ know what her answer would be to 
sth & yncation—that ahe wanted nobly but von and me, and was 
seep ae with us; but yet I have fancied lately that she 
aa heen a little quiet and low-spintel—the winter weather, no 
ident” 

I kuew, by my mothers manner, that she waa patting forth her 
secutimentein the mildest form possible: I knew, too, that the keen 
Wreath of winter had only given my Dickvbird new life and 
strenyth, until my cruelty fal descended upon her like a scorching 
Light. 

“Mrs. de Rveny is qnite a girl, and #9 lovelv,” my mother 
reinarkesl, aml it was with difficulty that I refrained from anawer- 
ing : 

* Ves, Dickie told me she was.” 

But the sight of the black rings round the eyes of my sleeping wife 
cannes ine to reproach mveelf anew. I had to see my old rival, De 
Juany 5 he was so anxious about me, so full of concern, that it would 
have been churlith to refuse, and I bore him and his inevitable 
yratitude as well as | eould, though I would rather have suffered 
Instead half-a-edozen much injuries a4 mine, 

“PT know who he is,” [had whispered] to my wife, just before he 
came inte the room, and there was no surprise in the sad and wistful 
Jouk with which she answered me. 

“T yneasel that vou knew,” was all she said. 

I liked him immensely—he was the sort of man that no one 
could help liking—and admired him even more ; but I was glad he 
wis going away. The thought that he had once been her lover was 
not pleasant to me, and he cguld hardly have forgotten it, though he 
hac consoled himself so quickly. Not that I distrusted him now, 
but no one could ever quite forget a girl like Dickie—of that I felt 
wure, 

Before leaving, he gave us a warm invitation to Normandy, 
where his mothers estates, which on his marriage she had masle over 
to him, were wituated, and where they intended to pass the suminer, 
and probably the greater part of their lives, 

Directly he was gone, Ptupied to Dickie and asked her what had 
heeome of the pistol—astumbling ashamedly over the word—that I 
had hwdin my hand when I fainted away. 

“Qh, do you remember that?” she answered, with a look of 
disappointment, almost of apprehension. 

“ As well as [ rernember De Rosny being here five minutes ago. 
Did it do any mixchiet 4” 

“No; Mr. de Rosny took it out of your hand. Nobody saw it 
oe he and I.” 

She was kneeling beside my easy-chair, my hand clasped in hers. 
Now she drooped her face low, out of my sight. 

“ Did you guess what I was going to do?” I asked in a shamed 
Wiisper, 

OTe thought did flash upon my mind,” she said. “The sight 
of the pistol made me think that you must know or guess some- 
thing, L knew that you had thought a great deal about him at one 
time, and xo, if you knew that [had seen him lately—if you had 
found out who he was, the sight of that—that thing, seemed to give 
me the clue to it all. Oh, Arnold, what must you think of me for 
Ne it from you! But I did it with the best of intentions, 
denr,’ 

“Tam sure you did,” 

“Mr. de Rosny took it for granted that you were not in your 
rivht mind, and | was very ylad to take his view of it. He said you 
looked frenzied when you entered the room, and that you evidently 
meant ininchief, He saw it in your hand directly, aad was in terror 
for hin wife, not dreaming, of course, of your having any particular 
Object ; that was only my idea, which, equally of course, I kept to 
myself, After you had been put into bed again, and had fallen asleep, 
he showed it to me, and asked me if I knew where it was kept. But 
T had never seen it before. I did not know you had such a thing in 
your one However, the key was left in the little drawer that 
you always keep locked up, so he looked there, and found the case, 
with another in it. He put it back in its place, and locked the 
drawer, and returned moe the key. He wanted neither you or any- 
hody else to know anything about the—the—its having been found 
in your hand, for your own sake ; and he thought that if, when you 
were recovered, you found the drawer just as usual, you would never 
remembor anything.” 

“Flo was very kind to try to save me pain,” I said, “but it is 
beyond his power, Dickie, aid ours too. I knew what I was about 
well enough. Perhaps no man furious with jealousy is perfectly sane, 
but L was quite sufliciently so to bear the responsibility of my own 
actions,” 

And there and then I told her the whole miserable story, and she 
listened in such self-reproach and deep grief for my sufferings as made 
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mv heart ache tosee. She did not seem to think of herself at all— 
of how I had iniared her. Nothing of that entered into her un- 
selfish heart, all her pity was for me—all her sorrow for wnat I had 
endured—all her reproacnes for herself Knowing her tenderness and 
genercaity, I had dared to hope for pardon from her, and here sne 
waa pleasing, instead, for pardon from me! 

“I did it forthe best,” she told me, “thouzh now I see I was 
wrong in keeping anything from you It made me miserable 
directly, out after keeping it secret at first it seemed impossible to 
speak later on. I thought it would disturb vou to know that I had 
seen him—vou would be fancving that 1 was grieving over his mar- 
riage or mine ; and as I never thought to see him again, it seemed 
not worth while to mention it. Hedid not know then that they were 
coming on to Glasgow, and had he known it he would not have 
thought to tell me, for I did not tell him we lived here. We did not 
sav much to one another upon any subject, for our chat only lasted 
about ten minutes. I met him just as I was turning into the close. 
We were so surprised, and still more so when we discovered that the 
one had been as easily consoled as the other. We had a hearty laugh 
over our faithlessness.” 

And this while I had been tormenting myself with every vain 
and jealous thought possible ! 

“T heard you call him ‘ Arnold,’ ” I said, in self-excuse, “and you 
spoke so softly that I imagined you speaking to him like that two years 
before, when you were free to love one another. I think that our 
having the same name has made it worse for me all along. I often 
thought that, just as you had liked my name for his sake, so 
perhaps you had loved me because it was mine as well as his, for the 
memory, the associations, connected with it ; and so, when 

“Qh, Arnold, vou goose!” she broke in, speaking in such a way 
that the words sounded like the softest of endearments. “ Perha 
I did like the name for his sake, just at first, when I was a silly 
child, and thought I could never forget a man who had flattered me, 
and made a little love to me; but I soon forgot all about that, I 
soon learnt to love that name—not like it—for a dearer reason than 
that, Arnold. Scold me as much as ever you will for concealing all 
this from you,” she went on, “though, indeed, dear, I did it think- 
ing ony of you.” 

“I know it, my love,” I answered. “ And how can I blame you 
for doing the best you knew how for me, when I have so entirely 
misjudged you when I have thus given way to my evil impulses?” 

“Don’t think about it. You were not well. The knowledge 
which I thought concealed, preyed upon you until it warped your 
judgment and embittered your temper. You were not yourself, 
Arnold, say what you will. I saw that you were changed, but how 
little did I guess the cause.” : 

She paused. I yearned to kiss her, as I had done many times in 
the course of her sweet consolations ; but I did~not, I was too deeply 
ashamed. 

“What I cannot understand,” I said presently, “is the speedi- 
ness with which he consoled himself.” She laughed. “Do youknow 
how it came about? Did he tell you anything ?” 

“No; [ heard nothing. It must have been only a fancy of his 
about me, and I was very young, and felt flattered, and so, no doubt, 
made a great deal more of it. There is no doubt that he is passion- 
ately fond of his wife, and, indeed, she is a very nice girl away from 
her mother ; and so lovely, too—enough to make anyone love her. 
But I was disappointed in him—I thought he was nicer. I suppose 
it was after being used to you,” naively. 

“Why, Dickie, what made my jealousy a thousand times more 
bitter, was the thought of how I must appear in your eyes by the 
side of such a man as that. I did not wonder, when 1 saw him, 
that vou had cared for him. If I were a girl I think I should have 
chosen him from the rest of the world. And you must forgive me, 
my love, for thinking that such a man as he was not easily for- 
gotten.” ; 

‘Oh, he is very fine and handsome—lI don’t deny it,” she replied 
with a little toss of her pretty head. “And when I was a 

irl "—we both laughed at that—“ I suppose I was fascinated. Yes, 

remembered him until I saw you. But he hasn’t got your ways, 
Arnold—your dear, kind, gentle ways—nor your talk, nor your 
beautiful, fierce, sad eyes ; and oh, I didn’t admire him at all after 
you ! 
What could I say to such an earnest flatterer, who believed so 
utterly every word that she said? I could say nothing; I could 
only stroke her down-bent head, and summon up courage at last to 
kiss the only bit of her within reach of my lips—the tip of her 
delicate pink ear. 

“| do not wonder that you thought me deceitful,” she went on 
to say presently. “It must have seemed very strange to see us meet 
again here after meeting in Edinburgh. But that time, when you 
saw him saying good-bye to me, was the only time we ever met here ; 
and as to his getting into the Cross Hill car, I_ am able! to tell you 
that he must have meant to/ take a-Jamaica Street car, for when be 
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was explaining to us how it all happened, he mentioned that at the 
time he was going down to the Nook in a great hurry, and being 
near-sighted, had great trouble in finding out which was the right 
one, especially as he did not know his way about Glasgow. He said 
that had it not been for his uncertainty and consequent flurry, he 
thought he should not have missed the step. And we know that a 
Cross Hill car will not take us to the docks.” 
' “There ! you see I was wrony altogether.” 

“ Never mind, dear,” she said, looking lovingly into my remorseful 
eyes. ‘The evidence was enough to mislead anybody, and no one 
knows but I.” 

I pressed my at gratefully to her dear hand. 

“ Do not be too hard upon yourself,” she went on. “In spite of all, 
you have acted nobly. You were mad with rage and jealousy, and 
you thought you had good reason—and yet you saved him. Never 
mind the rest "stopping me as I essayed to speak—“ 1 don't think 
of that ; this one act, in my eyes, covers all else.” 

“In your kind eyes,” I returned sadly ; “‘ but how about those of 
Another? Mercifal though you are, my Dickie, there is another 
judgment than yours, before which I must stand, and before which 
your sweet pleading cannot avail me.” 

“And do you think that will be a less kind, a less merciful 
Judgment than mine?” she said in her sweet way. “I am only a 
weak and faulty human being like yourself, Arnold. I can feel 
jealousy and hate, even as you; but yet I can take circumstances 
into account, and make allowances, and forgive all And do you 
think He will do less ? 

** Why, all the souls that were were forfeit once, 
When He that might the ’vantage best have took, 
Found out the remedy. How would you be 
If He whieh is the top of judgment should 
But judge you as you are?” 
I quoted dreamily. 

“There,” said my wife, nodding her head, “you see you knew 
all about it without asking me. Let us say good-bye to the last few 
weeks, Arnold, and always trust in each other’s love—shall we not ?” 

And our lips met in a long kiss of reunion. 


Six months later the dear old mother died, holding our hands 
and blessing us, and was laid to rest on one of the loftiest breeze- 
swept ridges of the beautiful Necropolis. We could hardly mourn 
her, so glad was she to go, full of years ag she was, and wearying for 
her rest. Her death seemed to break up many of the ties and 
associations that had bound us to Scotland, and when Miles proposed 
that we should go and live near him—not joining him at his 
unhealthy post ; that would not do on my Dickie’s account—but 
settling not far off, on the Mediterranean shore, where he will retire 
when work has lost its charm for him, or his health gives way, we 
with one accord agreed. 

_ And so there Dickie dwells, in the fairyland which I once 
described .to her, and which she declared would not be fairyland 
without me. I love to think now of her quick-growing affection for 
me while I stood to her but in the relation of a parent ; it shows 
that our deep mutual love is more than mere passion—a love arising 
from kinship of natures—it supports my favourite theory of twin-souls. 

As I sit writing at the window the low wash of the waves sounds 
in my ears; whenever I glance up I see the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean ahs ye ea sparkling in the sunshine, and breaking 
softly upon the yellow beach like a huge jewel set in gold. I am better 
and younger now than when we lived in Scotland. The climate 
suits me, and my life is so calm and happy that under such circum- 
stances it would be a wonder, indeed, if my health did not improve. 

There is only one thing wanted to complete the picture—that is, 
my wife. And now she comes into the room and up to my side, 
and my happiness, as well as the picture, is made complete. She 
tells me that I grow younger and handsomer every day, while I am 
quite sure that I am the owner of the most beautiful wife in the 
world, not even excepting Arnold de Rosny. 

And as we are so entirely satisfied one with another, there remains 
no more to tell, since when husband and wife perfectly agree, they 
cease to be interesting to any beside themselves. 


(Concluded.—Commenced in No. 182.) 


Mrs. De Vere Appears in Public. 
(A COMPLETE STORY.) 

Ir might be said of old Sam Sladger, as it was said of another, 
that his counting-house was his temple, his desk was his altar, his 
ledger was his Bible, and his money was his God. 

What old Sam loved next best after his money was, to use his 
own expression, a “ nob ”—a lord, or a somebody of any sort, titled for 
choice. Next to a “nob,” he loved his only child, his daughter Julia. 

It was not a little hard to realise that Julia was his daughter, 


or even that she bore the unromantic name of Sladger. She was 
beautiful, well-bred, and accomplished, was sweetly winning in 
manner, and was considered by her admirers, who were rend to be 
an “all round a wunner,” a phrase which appeared to them to 
oe sum up all her varied attractions, personal and mental. 

id Sam had determined that Julia should wed his friend, Mr. 
Alderman Chozzle, who was worth a mint of money, and would 
be Lord Mayor at no distant day. It was an excellent match from 
every point of view except one—Julia’s. Julia would have nothing 
whatever to do with Chozzle, much less would she marry him. 
The matter was often debated between father and daughter, if that can 
be called a debate which was all command and loud-voiced argument 
on the one side, and all tears and silent obstinacy on the other. 

Had Chozzle had no favoured rival in the field it is possible the 
pes girl might have been bullied into accepting him; marrying 

im, after the manner of the Irish lady, for the sake of peace and 
quietness. 

But there was a rival in the field. He was an artist. He was 
very poor. He was a complete failure in his profession. He was 
exceedingly romantic, and his name was Vandeleur de Vere. - 

Anyone must see at once that these were quite good and sufficient 
reasons for any young woman falling in love with him. At any 
rate, they were quite sufficient for Julia. She thought Vandeleur 
was like a Greek god, which he wasn’t ; and that he had “latent 
genius,” which he hadn’t ; or which, if he had, remained latent for 
the term of his natural life. 

At last Chozzle became too much for Julia, even though she 
wasn’t married to him. Her life seemed all Chozzle. Her father 
served him up, at breakfast, at dinner, and between meals. At last 
this incessant Chozzle diet, as it may be called, became unbearable. 
So Julia went out one fine morning and married Vandeleur de Vere, 
according to a prearranged plan. 

Now, if there was one man old Sam objected to more strongl 
than another, it was Vandeleur de Vere. He branded hin, wit 
fine scorn, as “one of them good-for-nothing ascetic fellows ”—by 
which he was understood to mean the great esthetic brotherhood in 
general, When, therefore, he received a letter from his daughter, 
putting him in possession of the state of affairs, imploring forgive- 
ness for herself and “my darling Van,” the old man’s feelings may, 
to use an altogether novel phrase, be better imagined than described. 

In their lodgings, in a back-street in Camden Town, Mr. and 
Mrs. Vandeleur de Vere awaited the outraged parent’s reply with a 
good deal of anxiety. They did not expect that he would “come 
round” all at once—that would have been too much ; but they did 
hope that he would, after his first fit of passion, accept the 
inevitable, and his son-in-law. But they were soon undeceived— 
not quite so soon, however, as might have been ef ar for two 
days elapsed before a letter made its ox giao aring on the 
cover the stiff, awkward writing of Samuel Sladger. When it did 
come, the young couple found it very brief and to the point. It was 
addressed to Mrs. V. de Vere, and ran as follows : 


“ MapaM, 

“Your favour of 4th instant to hand, and _ contents 
noted. As you have made your bed, so must you and your vagabond 
husband lie. You have not broken my heart by your wicked and 
discraceful conduct, but you have closed it against you for ever. 

‘“‘T am a man of my word; that you know well. I cast you off, I 
disown you as a daughter, I forbid you or your Mr: de Vere to set 
foot in my house under any pretence whatever, and I tell you now, 
once for all, that you shall never have even one penny piece, or the 
value of it, from me. It will be quite useless to write to me, as all 
your letters will be returned unopened. 

‘SAMUEL SLADGER.” 


Writing to the obdurate old man under these circumstances was 
certainly a forlorn hope, but the young people did write—more than 
once, and each time the letter was duly returned unopened, and, it 
may be added, with the return postage unpaid. 

To do Julia and her husband justice, ea bore up under their 
misfortunes pluckily. Van painted pictures by the perch, the rood, 
the acre, but they would not sell. By the time all Julia’s trinkets 
had been turned into money, and actual starvation was staring 
the young couple in the face—for dealers and art-shopkeepers 
wouldn’t even look at poor Van’s productions now—the landlady, 
who was getting anxious about the rent, which was rapidly falling in 
arrear, veYnntented this—to Julia—mysterious piece of advice. 

“Tf you can’t sell ’em,” and she indicated the blushing can- 
vases, “why not spout ’em ?” 

“T—I beg your on, I don’t quite understand,” replied Julia, 
looking a good deal bewildered. 

The landlady, in a tone of ill-concealed pity for her lodger’s 
ignorance, explained that “spouting” the pictures meant pledging 
‘vem at a pawnbroker’s for whatever he could be induced _to lend 
upon them, 
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Julia shrank from the idea at first, and Van was indignant when | undue harshness and severity, not to say actual cruelty. He feared 
it was suggested that he should pawn his works of genius just as if | that Vandeleur might be driven by poverty to resort to any shady 
thev were ftat-irons or Sunday suits. But Julia had grown more prac- | means of getting a living that might present themselves, and he was 


tical of late—was beginning to come out of her shell, as the landlad 
said—and soon reconciled herself to the notion of obtaining sia 
advances upon her husband’s pictures. 

The work of pledging was by no means a pleasant one. Only a 


few pawnbrokers here and there could be induced to lend anything | evening he was less unhappy than he 
And those who lent anything at | time, for amon 


upon Van’s priceless art-treasures, 


filled with a vague terror that he might thereby find himself—the 
respected Sladger—involved indirectly in some scandal brought about 

by his son-in-law. 
The old man, then, was not happy. But on this particular 
bad been for a considerable 


is guests was one of the “nobs” he worshipped—a 


h 
lent very, very little, grumbling that “pictures was a drug in the | lord, who had aoe induced to put his legs under Sladger’s mahogany 
market,” and suggesting that they were prepared to make really | as a tacitly accepted payment in full of several sums his lordship had 
liberal advances upon any articles of solid commercial value, such as | borrowed of the City man, who had never looked for any other 


fenders and blankets. 
In their keen struggle for life both Van and Julia became smart 


and artful to a degree which surprised even themselves. Van very | but whenever he did spea 


payment than that which he was getting now. ; 
His lordship did not contribute much towards the conversation, 
k, his host drank in every word, said 


soon got to know the sort of picture upon which most money would | “Quite so,” and “ Exactly,” with an air of profound conviction, and 
be lent, and was lavish in the use of his brightest colours, But to} looked round the table, as if to challenge contradiction. 


Julia must be given the credit of hitting upon the idea of Van’s 
producing endless copies of his most popular piece—a red-cloaked 
maiden walking in a gamboge soriheld 

marine sky. 
these masterpieces at a terrific rate. 


under a brilliant ultra- | conversation, “as I was 
an soon dropped into the knack of “knocking off” | excitement, don’t you know ; everybody upset, and all that. I don’t 
He worked upon some half- | say there was anybody in particular to blame. 


Sladger hoped that his noble friend would be a constant visitor. 
“Well, as I was saying,” remarked his lordship, continuing a 
telling you, there was quite a scene. Regular 


But a scene is a 


dozen at once, first putting on six brilliant skies, then calling into | thing I really cannot stand ; and so, don’t you know, I’ve never been 
being six fields of waving grain, and then introducing into each the | to the house since.” 


oP e maiden in the excruciating scarlet cloak. 


or many a week did the young people live upon the proceeds of | cratic way of treating the affair, which had hardly died away when 
the gaudy manufacture, but there came a time when there was | Sladger’s face suddenly became ashy pale. He 


There was a murmur of applause at this very spirited and aristo- 


urriedly a 


scarcely a pawnbroker in London who had not in his keeping one of | glass of wine, and listened with feverish eagerness, for it was some- 
Van’s outrages upon Nature. But it gradually became harder to part | thing he had heard which had caused the blood to leave his cheeks. 
with them, or with any picture at all, and the young people were | Yes, there was no mistake. Tremulousand low at first, but 


getting terribly anxious about the future. 
cc 


growi 
louder and clearer now, a woman’s voice singing a simple ballad 


an, dear,” said Julia one day, for the thousandth time, “we | could be heard. 


must have money somehow. I’m getting desperate. I wish, oh, 


how I wish I could earn some! But what canI do? Iwas never|a good deal in it to old Sladger. 
taught anything useful. I can play very cee it’s true, and I | Surely he could not be mistaken. 
oO 


can sing, that’s one thing I can do really well. But where could I 
sing? I have never sung in public. I have no recommendations 
nor introductions. I shall never make anything by singing.” . 


© 7’m afraid you're right, darling,” said her husband gloomily, as | was a yo 
pocket. “ You could | with a pinched and shrivelled bonnet on her head. In spite of this, 


he clinked the few shillings remaining in his 


There was nothing much in that to other hearers, but there was 
It was his daughter’s voice. 


Making some trivial excuse for 

oing to the window, he raised the blind and looked out. There, 
Before his very doorstep, was a small crowd—one of those crowds 
which spring up in London as if by magic—and in the centre of it 
woman wrapped in a faded and patched old black shawl, 


never make a public appearance, unless,” and here he smiled at the | it was clear from her gengral appearance and the timidity of her 
uaintness of the idea, “unless you made it in the public streets, | manner that she was not a woman accustomed to get her living by 
like that girl we saw with a crowd round her the other night, don’t | singing in the streets. Some in the crowd were sympathetic, others 


you know? How delighted your amiable 
would be if he knew of it. onder what he’d do!” 
Julia was always ready to laugh at a quaint conceit, even in 


rent—confound him !— | were mirthful, and others, again, merely looked on and listened, and 


wondered vaguely. 
Old Sam knew her in a moment. He had not mistaken the 


the midst of their | gabaies But she did not laugh now. She started | voice. It was his daughter he saw before him. 


as Van spoke, and turned quickly away from the table. Van rose 


also, went to his easel, began misrepresenting Nature, and in that | act. 


He looked out at her for some moments, unable to decide how to 
He must not have a scene, and he must have his daughter. He 


pleasing occupation very soon forgot all about old Sladger and the | cursed himself for having held out so long. 


cantatrice of the pavement, : 
All that day Julia was exceedingly quiet and thoughtful 
“Van dear,” said Julia suddenly, when they ha 
talking for some time after tea, “I’m going out.” 
All right,” said Van, “I’m ready. 


been sitting known and talked about. The scandal would be too 


This sort of thing must be put a stop to, at all hazards. His 

daughter singing in the streets! It would certainly come to be 
eat. 

Leaving the dining-room with as composed an a as he could 


here do you want to go?” | assume under the circumstances, he went quietly to the hall-door, 


“Qh, not far; there are several little things to buy. I can get | opened it, and passed out. As he did so, the song came to an end. 


them quite well by myself. You needn't come.” 
“ Needn’t come! 
Besides, why should you go alone ?” 


“For a woman’s reason. Because I want to. Nowdon’t be angry, | be tired. Come in and take a little refreshment!” 


Stepping up to his daughter, who looked at him with steady 


ut I don’t like your going out alone at night. | eyes, he said aloud : 


“Very well done, young woman—very well done! You must 
And then, ina 


Van. You must let me have my own way. I won’t come to any | tone that only reached her ears: “For Heaven’s sake, Julia, come into 


hurt, I promise you.” 


And Van gave in, of course. But he had a fresh remonstrance to | for ever! Don 


the house ; stop this horrible ppaiuenuine | You'll disgrace me 
t hesitate or make a scene. I wouldn’t have a scene 


make when he saw Julia wrap herself in a faded old black shawl, | here for anything, I—I take back all I wrote to you. I'll let 


and put on a bonnet which had long since seen, not only its best, | bygones be by 


but pretty nearly its worst days. 


une I dare say your husband’s a very good fellow— 


in his way. VII—I’'ll make friends with him too. Yousha’n’t want 


“What on earth are you putting on those wretched old things | for money, either of you.” 


for?” he enquired. “ We're poor enough, goodness knows, but you 
have some respectable garments left, anyhow.” 

“For the sake of economy. I don’t care how I look about here,” 
and with that she hurried out. 

Julia walked rapidly westward, looking neither to right nor left. 


And, so saying, the old man, almost crying with excitement, 
drew her into the house. 

What passed between father and daughter then is, perhaps, 
hardly worth relating. 

But a reconciliation must have been effected, for the young 


She feared if she proceeded slowly, or hesitated, the courage to carry a and the old man are now on the friendliest terms possible. 


out the resolution she had made might ooze away. 


At last she arrived near her father’s house, a handsome corner | son-in-law, for 


to relate, Sam has come to be actually fond of his 


xtraordina 
andeleur has made a name as the founder of an 


building. It was about nine o’clock, and old Sam and his guests, for he | entirely new school of art, by his friends and admirers called the 
was giving a eae angie aba in the brilliantly-lighted dining-room. | Mystic, and by his detractors the Moonstruck, and which, wheel 
c 


Sam Sladger had 
parture from home. He looked aged and 
sorely, and yearned to have her back with him ; but he had stuck 
eam to his determination to have nothing further to do with 

er. 


nged a good deal since his daughter’s de- | its claims to consideration, is talked and written about a great de 
He missed her | and that is the main thing, after alL 


Julia says she has no secrets from her husband, but, all the same, 
Vandeleur has never learnt what became of his wife when she 
donned the old bonnet and shawl, or how it was that Sam Sladger’s 


He had found, too, to his bitter annoyance, that the opinion of | heart warmed so suddenly to his runaway daughter and her artistic 


nearly all his friends was that he had treated his daughter with | vagabond of a husband. 


—— eee 
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: ° ’ | Miss LEIGH, who appealed some little time ago—rather un- 
: The Editor’s Note Book. necessarily, as most people thought—on behalf of English ballet- 


girls in Paris, is now to the fore again, asking for five hundred 


speeches ‘at Anni - Bri unds wherewith to start a British working-men’s home in Paris. I 
etme Ca tae Bead erie is sallisal attecdinne: eae cae fo not think there will be a rush of philanthropists to provide the sum 


if Lord Northbrook t ta rtunity of ing | out of any regard for the abstract merits of the case, and the very 
Oe doable sata eSprreaty in ne ses which. un Bi ED: puerile arguments which Miss Leigh’s letter to the 7imes advances in 


uy the llbert Bill, has produced an extraordinary amount of discontent | S™Pport of her scheme ought to have the effect of still further checking 
: and excitement among the European population of India. In fact the the flow of subscriptions. 
protests of the best-informed Anglo-Indians have at last had their due SS 
effecton an unwilling Government, and Lord Ripon’s ill-advised proposal THE requirements of the British working-men in Paris are, according 
is practically abandoned. to Miss Leigh, ‘‘ their English paper and no less English cup of tea, 
Se bey which shall be as near as possible like our own homes in 
; : England,” where they can have “ plain substantial food within their 
A VERY lively dispute has been going on as to the result of the | means, instcad of, as one man called it, ‘the table d’ hosts,’ with the 
Hospital Saturday Movement, its opponents looking apparently only to | many entrées, which rather confuse than satisfy the appetite.” To 
the comparatively small net annual income and pronouncing the | this the obvious reply is, that the working-man who can afford ‘‘a 
movement a failure altogether, while Lord Brabazon, 1n defence, takes | table d’ hosts” with many entrées, can very well afford his English 


; the total amount subscribed in ten years, and pronounces the fund | paper and cup of tea; and that if he cannot vo abroad without wanting 
: a success on the strength of it. I think that most people who have | charitable people to provide funds for all his English notions, he ha 
4 no interest in the matter on one side or the other will be inclined to | very much Netter stop, and be independent if he can, on this side of 
think that the proportion of wool to cry has been,lamentably sinall, | the Channel. 
and that the device of placing ladies in the position of beggars in the 


public streets has certainly not been justified by any adequate measure Mr. WILLIAM Morris, the author of ‘‘ The Earthly Paradise,” is 
of success. a delightful poet when he pecs himself to be comprehensible, and is 


likewise a fashionable authority on decorative art, but it seems a pity 
- 4 : _.. . | that he should meddle with political economy, or that he should make 
THE new Lord Mayor, on taking his seat on the magisterial | the name of art ridiculous by associating it with the crudest socialist 
bench at the Mansion House on the day after his installation, struck | arguments. : 
. the right key-note in saying that he considered that the first Pn ee 
e thing a Lord Mayor had to think of was his position as chief IN his recent lecture in the hall of University College, Mr. Morris 
magistrate of the City of London. Entertaining is no doubt a very | jis reported to have said that he was ‘tone of the people called 
important part of his duty, and the Mansion House Committee | Socialists, as he believed that Socialism would take the place of 
business has of late years become a very fertile and remunerative | competition among men in conditions of life, and that thus art would 
? source of self-advertisement. It is quite time that people should be | revive,” an oracular saying which does not seem to me very far 
: reminded that the ‘lagi a reason for the continued existence of the | removed from absolute nonsense. Nor is there much more practical 
- Lord Mayor is to be found in the proper discharge of his plainest | wisdom in Mr. Morris's expression of opinion that the employment of 
duties, mothers of families in factories is *¢an abominable custom, especially 
when there are so many able-bodied men standing idle,” or in his 
THE Lord Mayor congratulated himself, the officers of his court, | description of the middle classes as living ‘‘in a sort of swinish 
and the citizens of London, on the day after his show, on the extreme | comfort,” disregarding art. 
ightness of the charge-sheet and on the remarkably good behaviour 


the crowd throughout the day. I can only suppose that all the RED-HOT enthusiasts like Mr. Morris really do what they call art 


: roughs and drunkies left the City and came West early in the day. ey ccie , 
o- . : : as much harm as all the Philistines put together. Art has its own 
_ Certainly, I hardly remember so much disorderly behaviour and so place in the world, and deserves, it may be granted, more respect and 


ey dranken rg in the strects as I saw about the Strand, the 
bou 


i recognition than it generally gets ; but that place can only be at best 
thie EnoOG..0F Covent arden, end) 0 xt0rd Siroeh on: Se: Ulin ok cide by side with fie. hard facts of life and the imperious necessitius 


moe pve er: of a relentless civilisation, of which it must always be, in the very 
Pe ee es Sy nature of things, rather the servant than the master. 


I HAVE never had much belief in centenaries, commemorations, — 
and functions of that sort, but I begin to think they are not without It would be, I suppose, hypercritical to look for much reverence 
value as showing the world every now and then how little it knows | for the English language in the paragraphs of the gentlemen who 
: some of the great men who have helped to make history, and | were once upon a time called “liners,” and who now flourish as 

ow ready it is to swallow formalas and fetishes whole, in blissful | interviewers or graphic reporters. But, as a good slipshod bit of 
Se th ae of their meaning. Thus, for instance, I talked last | English, the following sentence, which appeared in the daily papers 
hie. Raber many men, more or less distinguished in divers walks of | jase week, is worthy of record: ‘‘The Lord Chancellor also called” 

8, about the Luther Commemoration, but 1 found very few with | on the Crown Prince of Portugal, ‘‘and inserted his name in His 
any distinct and accurate knowledge of what it was that the Rev. Royal Highness’s visitors’-book.” Inserted, as Polonius would have 

sal 


Dr. Martin Luther actually did, while, except to newspaper writers, . 
with books of reference at their elbows, the very names of the equally » is good. 
great but less dramatic reformers who were associated with himappear| = Mosr French writers, even when they are as well-informed as 


to be absolutely unknown. | M. Max O’Rell, appear to be firmly convinced that it is the ordinary 
pion of Englis tae Se is yon att and, as one bee 
sas ee act is quite enough for a Frenchman to build a vast superstructure o 
So ra ae baa said drs depreciation of the rank es Oe of the penefallastion on, a prosecution which came last week before Mr. Justice 
army, that it is well to draw attention to some remarks of Lord | fyenman at Liverpool will probably confirm the superstition for many 
Justice Fry to the Grand Jury at Maidstone the other day. A very | Vearg 
penty Glenda, eoupste the sy . qruieantis puonet a y ————————_—_————- 
an n pot through, and it appeared that the ranks of the accuse IN this case one Betsy Wardle was charged with having bigamously 
did not include a single eoldier or sailor or any pervon wearing Her | parried a certain George Chisnal_—who was described in the roport as 
Fee eepeliren oe eee pana this fat er thi mn “8 | being apparently just out of his teens—the legitimate Wardle being 
atify; it i pce abl , ° OE Tan a APT alive, The transaction turned out to have been of a strictly com- 
eal ne SS Ave Tomer neue: mercial character, Chisnal having paid Wardle a quart of beer for the 
a aaa aE lady, and everybody concerned, including two ladies, friends of the 


THE Amalgamated Cab-Drivers’ Association has been in communi- | bigamous bargain, evidently looked upon the whole affair as being 
cation with Mr. Gladstone in reference to the amendment and consoli- | perfectly Jegal and proper. Mr. J ustice Denman undeceived thein by 
dation of the Metropolitan cab laws, which are designated in the | sentencing Mrs. Wardle to a week’s hard labour, and the wife-market 
eecretary’s letter as extraordinary. No doubt the subject is one which | is likely to be inactive in Lancashire for some time to come. 
requires attention, but it mast not be forgotten that the public will; = ree 
insist upon having a very considerable voice in any alteration of the THE story of the girl in Shropshire, in whose presence crockery, 
existing system, clocks, buckets, burning coals, and other incongruous matters flew 

about the house in all directions, is only a repetition of well-known 

_WHEN people can ride in cabs with something like certainty of | tricks with which mischievous and hysterical girls have very often 

being drawn by a fairly good horse, and of being driven by a man who | amused themselves at the expense of their credulous neighbours. The 

knows his way about and will be satisfied with his legal fare, it | only remarkable part of the business is ; not that the credulous neigh- 

will be time for the cab-drivers to talk about the mecessity of dealing | bours should be taken in, seeing that there is never any lack of fools 

With their ‘‘ present frightful position.” For the present, although | in the world ; but that the girls who play these pranks shonld repro- 

there are very many honest and res ble men on the rank, the | duce so accurately the proceedings of their predecessors, of whom it 18 
Proportion of black sheep is far beyond any reasonable average. in the last degree improbable that they can ever have heard. © p, 
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After an Ostrich. 


IN lion-hunts, and in tiger-hunts, and in boar-hunts there are joys 
and risks of which all have heard ; but of the ostrich-hunt the world 
which is not used to running after ostriches has heard very little. 
There is an old fable (which is only a fable) that the ostrich when 

ursued will hide his head in the sand and believe himself invisible. 
know the ostrich has a stupid face, but he is for all that a sharp 
fellow, wary and long-sighted, and one of the last creatures to put his 
eee ina hole. I have hunted him in his own deserts and can 
testify. 

Every year as the summer sets in, horsemen arrive at the oasis of 
Dere} from the mountains in the north, distant about six days’ 
journey. They come to hunt the ostrich and stay only during the 
summer; as it is only during the great heats of that season that a 
horseman has any chance of overtaking the swift-footed bird. In cold 
weather he will outstrip every pursuer. 

An Arab friend of mine, who was bound for the hunting-grounds, 
once persuaded me, now a good many years since, to go with him 
and try my skill at running down an ostrich. My friend Sidi had a 
grand air, and sustained no loss of dignity by reason that his 
trip to Dere] was made for the sake of gain. I who only went for 
sport was looked upon with much respectful wonder by my fellow 
sportsmen. 

We managed to reach Derej a day or two before the hunt began, 
that we might rest and prepare for the fatigue to come. It began on 
@ sultry morning in the middle of July. The hot Gibli wind or 
simoom hud been blowing for several days, and the thermometer stood 
at ninety-eight degrees, or blood-heat, just before sunrise. We were 
sure, therefore, to have one of the hottest days of a Saharan summer. 
So much the better, for the warm-coated ostrich would find it hot as 
well as we. The dangers of this chase do not arise ‘rom the fierceness 
of the animals pursued, but from the fierceness oi the sun, for an 
Englishman is almost more likely to come off unscathed from an 


head, and then have strangled him, for then there would have been 


no danger of damaging the feathers with blood. But such a way of 
killing is not in accordance with, the Moslem creed concerning holy and 
unholy food ; and of an animal so slaughtered the flesh could not have 
been eaten. 

Ladies, I trust, will be satisfied with the amount of trouble taken 
to get for them their court plumes. But it is a pity that each feather 
which costs them a guinea scarcely brings a shilling to the Arab 
sportsman. ae 

When we had skinned the bird and cut off the best joints, we rode 
leisurely back to Derej, which we reached a little after sunset, pretty 
well knocked up. Heartily glad was I, after a good supper of boiled 
leg of ostrich—which is a meat, not very choice, but welcome to the 
hungry—to lie in the soft sand, and take anap that lasted until sunrise 
the following morning. : 

It has coumonly beet made to appear that ostriches are so stupid 
or so greedy as to be totally indiscriminate in the matter of food ; but 
this is a mistake. When two kinds of food are placed before them, 
they will prefer the one, and are notably fond of certain kinds, such 
as mealies and prickly pears. Many of them even show a delicate 
choice. But a hungry bird eats almost anything. His system requires 
food in large quantity, but he always prefers the suitable kind. It is 
a fact, however, that the ostrich often dies a victim of over-indulcence. 
On the South African farms birds also die by the score from apoplexy, 
brought on by their keepers stuffing them constantly with all they can 
eat. An incredible number of pebbles are sometimes found in an 
ostrich’s stomach, where they serve the same purpose, in triturating the 
food, as sand in a pigeon’s gizzard. An ostrich farmer once found a 
carcass, the mean of which contained some nine hundred and _ thirty 

stones, of sizes varying from that of a pea to that of awalnut. Most of 
them were bright and hard, and all more or less rounded by constant 
rubbing. We may see the reason of that instinct which prompts the 
ostrich to stretch his neck over the fence and pick off a gold stud 
, or a diamond pin from the breast of an unsuspecting visitor, or, in 
default of a jewel so attractive, to attempt to pull a button off his 


encounter with a lion, than to return from an ostrich-hunt without | Coat 


sunstroke or brain-fever. 

Our party consisted of ten horsemen, and a few scouts who had 
been sent out at daybreak to explore the sand for footprints of the 
ostriches, and track them to their feeding-ground. We were all 
well mounted, and made ourselves as light weights as we could be, 
dispensing with four out of the five thick pieces of felt which 
invariably form the Arab’s saddle-cloth, and thrown off every 
superfluous article of clothing ; only taking care to have our heads 
well wrapped up as precaution against danger from the sun. 

We started about two hours after sunrise, following leisurely on 
the tracks of our scouts, and after Broce une thus for a few miles, 
came upon one who told us that five fine birds were grazing in a wady 
a little distance off. Knowing they would not stray far, we dis- 
mounted for a few minutes to ease our horses, and to allow time to 
run still further into the mid-day heat. <A sultry wind was blowin 
from the south, and the sun’s glow was returned from the white san 
under our feet with almost unlessened strength. 

The Arabs, who are made of very porns clay, having absorbed 
long draughts of water, and hung little gourd bottles of the same 
fluid to their saddle-bows, we mounted and set off in. From the 
top of a little hill, if you could call it by that name—a height of about 
ten yards—about the bottom of the wady, we saw the ostriches, who 
I expect had some knowledge of us before we were visible. They had 
already started at full trot, and seemed to skim along without an 
exertion, using their small downy wings to help them onward, and, 
like horses in full career, kicking up the stones behind them. We 
went after them in a canter, for had we tried to catch them at once in 
a gallop, our horses would soon have been blown, and the birds would 
have got out of our reach. Our plan was to follow them as closely as 
we could without frightening them into their quickest pace, and to 
mPeP them in view. 

hey soon parted, two going together one way, and the others 
starting each in a different direction. We followed a single ostrich, a 
fine e, the feathers of the male bird being the more valuable. 

Noon passed, and the sun was rapidly declining. We had been 
following our ostrich for four hours, but not in a straight line, since 
these creatures have a fancy for running in large circles. My hands 
and face began to feel as if they had been skinned and salted. The 
excitement and emulation among us, however, made one forget every 
thing but the object of the chase. One by one the horses of the Arabs 
dropped behind dead beat. Sidi, two other Arabs, and myself, being 
the best mounted, alone kept up the hunt, our aim being to turn the 
ostrich, and so drive him back to our companions. The two Arabs 
pricked their steeds into a full gallop, one going to the right and _ one 
to the left, and tried, by making a circuit, io et ahead of him. Sidi, 
not liking the idea of being outdone, made a Fash at the game on his 
own account, His horse had still a little strength and spirit left, and 
a few long bounds brought him alongside. The bird then saw that he 
was outrun and outwitted. With a little stick, such as we all carried 
for this especial purpose, Sidi tapped him on the neck, turned him, 
and drove him back to me like a tame creature. 

The ostrich was, of course, a Mussulman, and soon convinced that 
it was in vain to strive against his fate. One by one we came up with 
our beaten companions ; surrounded our bird, caught him, and cut his 
throat, It would have been simpler to have tapped him on the 


rt; a pint will make a dish sufficient for eight persons. 


Cookery. 


DISHES FOR PLAIN DINNERS. 


Turirp Day. 


Stewed Harioot Beans. 
Cold Beef. Fried Potatoes. 
Treacle Pudding. 


STEWED HARICOT BEANS. 


If the beans are left to soak all night in cold water they will be 
easily shelled, but, if this is not convenient, boiling water must be 
ured over them, and, after they have stood a few minutes, be 
Nrained: The skins will then come off easily. Choose the ares bat 
ut the 
beans, when shelled, into enough broth to cover them; let them boil 
until tender. They will probably take three hours. Watch that they 
do not boil dry, adding broth or water from time to time. When the 
beans are done, add to them a pint of Pen butter-sauce, broth, or 
Season nicely with pepper and salt ; let them simmer for five 
minutes, and serve. 
Coup BEEF. 


As it is more than probable that there will be only just sufficient 
meat left on the bones to give each person a little, it will be best to 
cut it all off as neatly as possible, and serve it on the dish with fried 

tatoes. With a view to make the dish look prettier, a few pieces of 
ome-made pickled cabbage can be put round the potatoes. 


FRIED POTATOES. 


Peel fine kidney potatoes, and cut them into slices from a quarter 
to half an inch thick, and as Phd do them, throw them into cold water. 
When all are done, drain and lay them in a cloth to dry; put them 
into a wire basket, which immerse in a stewpan half-full of boiling 
fat, and when the potatoes are a light golden-brown, throw them on 
to paper for a minute, turn them on to a dish, sprinkle salt and pepper 
over, and serve. Potatoes are fried thus, cut into chips, ribbons, or 
blocks, taking longer or shorter time according to the thickness. 


TREACLE PUDDING. 

Shred a quarter of a pound of beef-suet, roll it into ten ounces of 
fine flour, mix into a paste with a gill of cold water, roll it out to the 
thickness of a quarter of an inch, and line with it a pint and a half 
basin, which has been well rubbed with butter. Cut the remainder of 
the paste into rounds the size of the interior of the basin, put a dessert- 
spoonful of treacle in the pudding, then a round of paste, and so on 
until the basin is full, putting a round of paste on the ous ene fasten- 
ing it securely to the sides. Tie over with a cloth, an il or steam 
When done, turn out the pudding; have 
ready half a pound of treacle made hot in-a stewpan, pour it over, 
and serve. ere should not: be. more than half) a pound of treacle 
boiled in the pudding. If preferred, jam of any kind’can be substi- 


for an hour and a half. 
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tuted for the treacle. The direction to shred the suet must not be 
overlooked, because, if minced, at least one ounce more of it will be 
required to make the pudding good and light. 


FOURTH DAY. 
Savoury Rice. 
Stewed Beef, with Onions, Carrots, and Dumplings. 
Boiled Oatmeal Pudding. 


SAVouRY RICE. 
To piper this in an economical manner, instead of slices of 
atreakecl bacon, use the bones from which it has been cut, and on 
which very little meat remains. Scrape the underside of the bones, 
wash, and put them into a saucepan with plenty of water, two or 
three onions, and a currot cut in rounds. When the bacon is done, 
take it off the bones, mince it up very finely, return it to the liquor, 
and add a breakfast-cupful of rice to each quart of this. Boil the 
rice until it has properly swelled and has absorbed all the liquor ; add 
a little pepper and salt, if necessary. 


STEWED BEEF. 

Take the thin end from the sirloin, wash it, and be sure it is 
py sweet ; put it in a deep dish with a light sprinkling of salt. 

ch day that it remains turn it about in the salt, and when ready to 
cook, rinse it with cold water. Put the meat into a saucepan with 
enough cold water to cover it. As soon as it boils up, skim and put 
in onions, carrots, and turnips. Simmer gently for two hours, or more 
if the meat is not by that time tender. It is best to allow three 
hours for the stewing, as, if done before it is wanted, the meat can be 
kept hot without any injury toit. When perfectly tender, keep the 
meat hot whilst you take the fat from the gravy, which thicken with 
flour, and having added pepper, with salt if required, put it with the 
meat and vegetables, and simmer toyvether for a quarter of an hour. 
Prepare some dumplings as in the recipe given in No. 134 of this 
Journal, and having put the stew on its dish, place them round it. 


BOILED OATMEAL PUDDING, 

This is a cheap and nice family pudding. Mix a quarter of a 
pound of coarse oatmeal in half a pint of cold water, and stir on to it 
a pint of boiling milk or water; add an ounce of shred suet, or any 
athee fat, two eggs, a little spice, sugar to taste, and by way of a treat, 
two ounces of sultana raisins. Put the pudding into a greased basin, 
cover with a cloth, and boil for an hour and a half. Make a sauce to 
eat with the pudding as follows: Boil an ounce of currants in half a 
pint of water for five minutes, break up the currants with a spoon, 
and stir in a tablespoonful of flour, mixed smooth in a little cold 
water ; add a little spice and sugar to taste. Children like the sauce 
without the currants if sweetened with treacle. 


FirTH DAY. 


Lentil Soup. 
Rissoles. Curried Rice. 
Apple Pie. 


LENTIL Soup. 


The bones having been cleared of meat, fry them until brown, put 
them into a saucepan with two quarts of cold water, a pound of onions 
fried, a turnip, carrot, a tablespoonful of salt, a dozen peppercorns, and 
a sprig of marjoram and thyme. Boil for an hour and a half, then put 
in a little celery or celery-seed ticd in muslin, boil for another half 
hour, strain the soup, take off all fat, and add to the lentils prepared 
as follows : 

Lentils require to be soaked. It is as well, if convenient, to let 
them lie in water all night with a pinch of carbonate of soda. Before 
soaking wash the lentils in several waters, rubbing them with the 
hands. The next day boil the lentils gently in the water in which 
they were soaked for two hours until they are tender, when they will 
be ready to use with the soup. 

RISSOLES. 


Mince the meat very finely, taking care it is free from skin and 
gristle, add to it about a fourth of its weight in breadcrumbs. Mix 
them with an onion boiled until perfectly tender, a few drops of 
essence of anchovy, pepper and salt, and sufficient egg to make it all 
into a stiff paste. Roll into egg-shaped balls, dip each in egg and 
breadcrumbs, and fry very gently. One egg, if well beaten, will 
suflice both to mix and egg the outside of a dozen rissoles of moderate 
size. Make a gravy of the water the onion has been boiled in, and the 
trimmings of the meat ; and when the rissoles are done, pour the fat 
from the frying-pan, in which let the gravy boil up, then thicken with 
a little flour and water. <A few drops of vinegar or any sharp sauce 
may be added with advantage, season with pepper and salt, and pour 
the gravy round the rissoles. It is better, if convenient, to fry then 
in a wire basket with hot fat. 


APPLE TART. 
See recipe in HOUSEHOLD Worps, No 131. 


CURRIED RICE. 


Patna is the best rice for curries, It should not be small or broken, 
and, if fine, costs as much as ‘‘ Carolina.” Well wash the rice, throw 
it into a aang SerribirD plenty of boiling water and a little salt. Keep 
the saucepan boiling fast for fifteen minutes, then try a grain of rice 


by rubbing it between the thumb and finger ; if it crumbles it is done, 
if not boil a few minutes longer. When done strain the rice into a 
colander, and pour quickly over it a small cup of cold water ; this will 
cause the grain to separate. Make the curry-sauce as follows: Mince 
and boil tender, for a quarter of a pound of rice, half a pound of 
onions. Ina pint of milk mix a dessertspoonful of curry-powder and 
a large tablespoonful of flour, add salt to taste, and mix with the 
onions and the water in which they were boiled. Thicken the sauce 
over the fire, and when this is done put in the rice ; simmer together 
for five minutes. Finally stir in an ounce of butter and a table- 
spoonful of lemon-juice, and serve very hot. 


Runaway Marriages. 


ee 


‘THAT'S all bosh!” remarked a well-known American physician toa 
journalist the other day, as he threw down a paper containing an 
account of a runaway in which the daughter of a local politician 
figured as the heroine. 

‘* What’s bosh, doctor?” asked the reporter, on the look-out for a 
possible item. 

‘‘ Why, this ranaway match which you have just published. That 
cre father is a sharp man, but this is one of the sharpest tricks he 

as ever played since I knew him. That elopement was all a sham. 
It’s as simple as can be. ‘The girl’s father is one of the best known 
men in this section of the town, and isa politician besides. He has, 
necessarily, a large acquaintance with the element who are always 
expecting him to stand treat upon the slightest pretext, and, what 
with this and the wedding festivities, supper and other etceteras, his 
daughter's marriage, if solemnised in the ordinary manner, would have 
cost him a great deal of money. An elopement saved all this, so he 
just opposed his daughter's wishes strongly enough to give a pretext 
for the two to run over to Jefferson, where the expenses of the wedding, 
all told, didn’t amount to more than five or ten dollars. There 
were no fine dresses, flowers, gifts, or anything of that sort, and 
when they returned home they had a chance to go to housekeeping 
quietly and unostentatiously. It was ashrewd plan and a sensible 
one for all parties concerned. 

‘*T have known a number of runaway matches which had no other 
reason than economy. Parents, relatives, and all are willing for the 
young people to commit matrimony, but the expense was a serious 
consideration, and a little timely opposition which caused an elopement 
smoothed out the crooked channel in which the course of true love 
was running. The cost of the wedding was saved for housekeeping, 
the young couple were forgiven, and all went on as merrily as if there 
had been any amount of marriage-bells ringing.” 

‘*In what classes of society do such marriages oftenest occur ?”’ 

‘* Generally in the middle classes—those who are only moderately 
well-to-do, and who yet want to keep u oi tegen The very 

r and the extremely rich are never troubled by such considerations, 

ut the poor and proud often make use of this stratagem. I’ve known 
of some very aristocratic couples starting out on their matrimonial 
journey with an elopement, which was caused by nothing on earth save a 
want of funds. These fashionable weddings cost large sums.” 

‘* Are the young people ever in this secret ?” 

‘‘Sometimes, but not often, Generally they are innocent parties 
to the deception. This is a new way to look at an elopement ; but 
it’s the real explanation of a good many, as 1 know from personal 
observation.” 

‘*The quickest courtship on record,” added an old resident, ‘‘ was 
that of Dr. Nick McDowell, who, driving along the street in his 
buggy one day, saw a beautiful girl standing at a window. He 
immediately stopped and hitched his horse, rang the bell, enquired the 
lady’s name, was ushered into the parlour, announced his own name, 
said he was ‘pleased with her appearance, and wished to marry her 
at once.’ Nothing but the knowledge that she was actually in the 
presence of the celebrated physician kept her from fainting. To her 
plea of ‘surprise at this unexpected announcement,’ he only replied : 
‘Now or never.’ When she. asked to ‘take a week to consider,’ he 
said, ‘I am going down street to attend a critical case, and have no 
time to spare right now.’ 

‘* “Give me a day, then.’ 

‘*¢T'll tell you what I'll do. When I am through with this pro- 
fessional visit l’ll drive around and get a preacher. If you've made 
up your mind to marry me by that time, all right!’ and he left her 
breathless, and unable to articulate another word. When he returned 
they were quietly married.” 


Fashions. 


eee 


THE most remarkable feature in the fashions for this month is the 
extraordinary combinations of colours upon which Parisian authori- 
ties have ventured. It seems as if all the rules hitherto laid down— 
those art canons which esthetic people obey—are all to be set at 
defiance, and new contrasts invented: never hefore tolerated, 


» 
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M. WokrrTH has sent out some wonderful costumes, made of myrtle- 
green mixed with brown; and so successful has his courageous 
attempt proved, that several manufacturers are trying to produce goods 
of the same shades in cheaper materials to meet the popular demand. 
Rich myrtle velvet, with tans of brown ottoman Jet in at the skirt 
seams, looks well because of the costliness of the materials. Upon 
the velvet, rows of pendent pompons break the uniformity of the 
plain surface. 


THE different shades of red, for which names are sought in vain 
which will describe them accurately, are all in favour—even greater 
favour than last year. ‘‘Poppy,” ‘‘fire-red,” ‘‘ boeuf sanglant,” 
“ibis,” ‘‘fuschia,” ‘“‘grenat,” ‘‘cardinal,” and ‘‘geranium,” are all well- 
known shades. Of the blues, “‘ indigo,” ‘‘ navy,” ‘‘ gros bleu,” ‘‘ gens 
d’armes,” and ‘‘ moonshine,” the last being an improved electric blue, 
give ample choice. As to the greys, there seems to be no end to the 
varieties, for this colour is likely to be the rage next summer, 80 
it is safe to invest in it now. The tender shades are scen in plush, 
satin, and silk gauze. The stronger, darker shades of “elephant,” 
**quarry-slate,” ‘‘greystone,” ‘‘London-smoke,” ‘lavender,’ ete., 
are in tweeds, serges, cloths, cashmeres, and in velvet brocades, black 
upon a grey ground, and grey upon a lighter grey ground. 


IN all the brocades of this year, there are daring innovations upon 
old-established arrangements of colours, the grounds being of very 
bright shades, and the embossed patterns in sombre and heavy colours. 
Particularly novel are dark green flowers upon golden-brown, and upon 
ibis-red ; also brown upon bright blue grounds, and black upon grey. 


STRIPED tweeds are among the most striking dress materials of 
the season. A rainbow stripe of many colours in narrow lines arranged 
together, alternating with a plain one, the sizes of the patterns varying 
from half-inch to inch-and-a-half wide lines. More unobtrusive are the 
tweeds which are striped in two colours only, black and grey, blue and 
black, green and brown, brown and gold, crimson and black. 


LONG tunics are more worn than ever, so long, that those which are 
open in front and of equal length all round, are occasionally left 
undraped and look like pelisses. The Elizabethan tunic, with which 
is a square-cut bodice, full habit-shirt, and large collar falling over the 
shoulders, one of the class alluded to, is made in serge, tweed, or 
velvet, and is worn over a surah skirt. 


THOUGH the waterfall backs to skirts are still popular, it is unques- 
tionable that not every material lends itself to such severe treatment. 
Thick serges, velvets, brocades, etc., fall into rich folds effectively. 
Satin de Lyon, surah, gauze, tulle, or any other very diuphanous 
material, is only pretty just at first, or for a ball, when worn by a young 
lady who is dancing, and not sitting down frequently. These thin 
skirts are better when looped up, not inside, according to old lines, 
but caught up outside, thus forming a kind of bournouse back. For 
outside looping, the back of the skirt must be at least two yards wide, 
and cut so long as to allow of being draped gracefully, with every 
appearance of liberality in supply of material. Cloaks are looped in a 
similar manner, but less than two widths in the back will not permit 
of outside looping with good results. 


THE basque bodice, the back of which is nearly as long as the dress- 
skirt behind, making a waterfall coat-tail, is generally made of some 
heavy material, and with flat trimmings, so as to give the impression 
that it is tailor-made, as the dressmakers of the adhd sex depend 
upon cut and fit rather than frills and furbelows to make the reputa- 
tions of their dresses. 


VELVET, cross-cut, and laid on in folds, is used for trimming almost 
any dress, be it silk or woollen ; for all sorts of soft silky trimmings 
of the nature of velvet, such as chenille, are most fashionable. For 
manties, a broad band, from four to six inches wide, entirely composed 
of loops of chenille, like black caterpillars, repeated ad’ infinitum, 
gives great richness to the fronts. 


THE same character, of long, soft, deep-piled surfaces, is seen in 
other goods besides trimmings. ger ibe oves and mittens are of a 
long-haired cloth, somewhat resembli ur. From Wales comes a 
far-shawl which is the sppucaion of the angora cloth to a travelling 
wrap, and is more novel than the Scotch plaids or the Welsh Mauds. 

LIGHT-COLOURED furs are once more in favour as bordering, though 
chinchilla is so very unserviceable, and soon looks shabby if worn on 
damp days. Perhaps this perishable nature recommends it all the 
more to rich people who can afford to be capricious. Silver-fox is a 
good hardy fur, and, if moths can be kept at bay, does not suffer from 
wear in an English climate. 


BEAUTIFUL, but deceitful, was the marabout trimming of the last 
two years, Ita novelty recommended it to ladies who wished for a border- 
ing less massive than ordinary fur, and more distinctive than cross-cut 
velvet or plush. The prices of marabout-trimming varied in different 
marts, and misguided purchasers were lured to make cheap experi- 
ments. This error in judgment had to be paid for by the loss of beauty 
on the first damp day, If these trimmings revive by being shaken up 


before the fire they can be used again ; if not, they must be consigned 
to ay fire. Deep shoulder-capes in marabout are among this year’s 
novelties. 


In millinery the most striking change is in hat-crowns, which grow 
more steeple-like month by month. the crown rises in height it 
narrows in circumference, and is alluded to by sarcastic people as ‘‘ the 
funnel.” Our American neighbours call gentlemen’s hats ‘‘stove- 
pipes,” so we are now enabled to retaliate and accuse the American 
visitors to Paris of being the first patronesses of ‘‘funnels.” The 
Regent Street steeple-hats are saved from being unbecoming by 
having the jet and lace upon the brims; and not a few have the 
leaf raised at one side very coquettishly. Others have long ostrich 
feathers passing from front to back and falling down behind. One or 
two small birds frequently seem to nestle on the front of the leaf. The 
nodding plumes of ostrich-tips are also placed in front of the high- 
crowned hats; the latter are of silk-beaver, velvet, or felt, in black, 
brown, or green. 


CROCHET-WORK has been neglected since crewels came into fashion. 
Those who enjoy this kind of fancy work, especially in winter, when 
it can be carried on at the fireside, will be glad to hear of its revival. 
The newest outdoor dresses for children are little woollen over- 
coats crocheted in tricot-stitch. No longer can the old name ‘‘ idiot- 
stitch” be ape to this kind of crochet, for the little garments are 
the very embodiment of common-sense, and to make them as tasteful 
as fashion demands requires no little experience and intelligence. 


THE commonest tricot dress is a blouse, confined to the waist by a 
leather belt. The next is an ulster, buttoning across the chest, but 
with the addition of a thick-twisted girdle round the waist, terminating 
in two tassels. These forms are, however, but rudimentary, the aim 
of the best workers being to imitate some fashionable frock turned out 
by a dressmaker, and copy all the cuffs, collar, plastron, frill, revers, 
etc.; even the vest-front in a different shade, or colour, is worked in 
tricoterie. As tricot dresses are chiefly worn by young children, white 
wool is most used ; the edge of the cuffs or of the frills being finished 
with filoselle, either white or coloured. For elder children who are likel 
to be out of doors in all weathers, coloured wool makes a more usefu 
garment, all the five shades of brown, especially those tending to 
crimson, being used, and the filoselle finish is either of the same colour, 
gold, or white, 


TAKING a princess frock as a model, it is begun at the bottom of 
the skirt and made in four breadths, one front, one back, and two 
sides, narrowed as required. When the front has been brought to 
about six inches from the waist, it must be wrought in two parts, thus 
making the front of the basque and bodice. When the skirt is finished 
und the seams joined, raised rows of chain-stitch can be worked on the 
outside, running vertically on the skirt, leaving three or four rows of 
tricot between each. This chain may be in either wool or filoselle, but 
the latter is expensive as it works up extravagantly fast. Most of 
the skirts have a trimming, a flounce, or frill added afterwards, and 


-this is done by eri a raw of stitches at the head of the trimming, 


widening again until the edge is reached, when a scallop border in, 
ordinary crochet makes the edge. A simulated basque is a pretty form 
to adopt, and the border for this can also be worked afterwards on the 
made-up skirt in tapestry stitch, using a netting mesh over which to 
form the loops. A thick white silk, cord, sewed on to mark the basque, 


is less troublesome, but cord must then be used on cuffs, collar, and veet. 


increasing one stitch in alge for the first three rows, and not 


—_—— 

IN addition to the dresses, caps and capes are made in tricoterie. 
The former are round, worked in sc¢tions, and joined, being finished 
with a border in tapestry, and a tassel depending from the centre. 
The capes are begun at the border and\ narrowed to the throat. Chain.-. 


stitch comes in here again, to simulate a series of little capes, the 
coachman style. \ 

INDOOR frocks for children are made of cashmere, honeycombed. 
Since it became customary to wear the gash considerably below the 
waist much of the skirt is quite concealed, so that the ge ttc 
need only come up to the scarf. Ete one very broad sash 
surah, or washing-silk, being worn by little girls, two ribbons of 
medium width in different colours, or two\ shades of the same, are 
twisted round the front, and bunched up a mass of bows at the 
back. Roman scarfs are twined with plain \surah ribbon. Watered 
sashes are no longer worn. 


A PLEASANT fancy on an evening bodice, or 
a band of unmounted roses round the arm, ora b 
With the bodice cut square, or half high, and \an elbow sleeve, the 
flowers are pretty. Should the sleeve be dispd@msed with, a narrow 
band must still be worn, on which to fasten thd flowers. A deep 
pee of lace, falling below the flowers, away from the 
8 eleton appearance of an arm which is thin, not beautifully 
mou 


Aut kinds of steel, gold, mother-of-pearl, bronze, a id jet ornaments 
are worn on dresses and bonnets, huge buckles ai up the tunics, 


& 


Some Paris bonnets have folded velvet trimmings, fjstened down at 
intervals with tiny squirrel feet, with silver claws. 
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Christmas Music. better way with some audiences 0 d ttention than to 
beat ad heer shout, or & arene piece with a are 

. : ; : _ |eatches their attention at once, and they are curious to see what you 
; te Christmas-time, when everyone is trying to be merry, music | will do next. The piece in snestion, however, has other merita: 
is the one enjoyment which never seems to pall upon us, and besides “ beginning with a bang,” it +s full of light and shade and 0 
the greatest possible help to spreading cheerfulness around. Music | very clever pianoforte effects ; ‘ 
nnvends somewhat during the festive season, and We feel that " 


a 


most of us have & feeling that for once Bach and Correlli should lie many charming tarantelles, and pieces of that kind, which are highly 


on the shelf, and give place to more mirth-inspiring strains. effective in drawing-room; one in particular in F, which 1s very 
charming when playe with piquancy- Some people appear to go 
; j ; through the wor d with their eyes shut—they never seem to hear 
TowaRps Christmas-time the sternest of pianoforte-teachers relax, | of anything new. They never know of any new pieces, they never 
and suspend the B6r88 of improving sonatas to admit of the pupil’s | find out w at style is m fashion. The theatre is a great place for 
timid request for a “‘ light piece. It is 80 leasant to be able to add | hearing new music. If you listen between the acts you will hear 
a little to the enjoyment of an evenine and bright music sets every | all ele i 
heart dancing and makes every one feel gay: ro : kind, and the names (in the good. theatres) are always down in the 
But we would not have the student imagine that light music needs programme. Sometimes, however, the name may not be found, or 
no practice. Depend upon it, it needs as much practice as anything else | you hear an encore at a concert, or some piece in a drawing-room 
to make it go nicely ; slovenliness always tells, whether in & sonata | under circumstances which make it impossible for you to discover 
or in a light piece, and in point of fact these ephemeral compositions | the title. The great thing to cultivate is the art of jotting down & 
uire very beautiful playing to set them off. Take some new | few lines of music from ear, as then a few hurried lines on the back 
votte, for example ; you hear it pay at some theatre or concert, of your programme will serve a8 & memorandum of the melody ; and 
it goes trippingly, and has a very catching Slr; crisply and delicately | once get the opening phrase, and send it to an intelligent music-seller, 
the pretty phrases g0, like the steps of some practised dancer. The] he will be almost certain to discover the piece for you. 
thing gets popular, and you hear it played in drawing-rooms by every 
amateur. hat a different thing 1t sounds! Hea and loud, the 
time not kept up, difficult bits slurred over, no light or shade, no —————eeeeeeee 
more notice taken of dot or slur than if they were put in to make 
the page look pretty. No, these light things require to be played ; 
with great precision to make them go well; it isa dreadful thing to Anise. 
play a gavotte and to let it fall as flat as a pancake. 


a 


. : | ANISE grows wild in Egypt, in i fees Palestine, and all parts of 
Towarps Christmas the professional person is ee being met by | the Levant ; but the Romans sonsidered the Egyptian and Cretan 
the enquiry, ‘‘ Do recommend me & light piece.” It i 


i 


i : L I is sometimes anise to be the best, especially for medicinal purposes. The product 
difficult to think of a list all in a minute, but a person who plays | of Southern Europe is now igoked upon with favour. Among the 


about much will soon get to find out what Bg are popular, and ancients, anise seems to have been & common pot-ber® in every garden. 
i hen brightness is the | Although it is less used in medicine by the moderns than.by the ancients, 


works of Gounod, for example, are always delightful to listen to, ticularly for delicate women and young children. The Romans chewed 
and while the musician delights i i i 

harmonies, and the originality of idea, the unenlightened are caught | sweeten the breath, W 
the alluring melody and the wonderful and indefinable charm the Persian poets have sang the agreeable ualities of the anise, and & 
which the master possesses. One could listen to his ‘“ Dodelinette” modern ballad of Rome compares the slender grace of a young girl to 
a hundred times and always with fresh pleasure. It is an excel- | the anise. 

lent exercise in the legato style, but it is no good for anybody to Anise is an annual plant growing to the height of one foot, carries 
atteinpt it who has very small hands. It cannot be kept smooth | 4 white flower, and blooms from June to August. The seeds are im- 
enough if you have not what pianists call ‘a good stretch. » The | ported and used in large quantities on account of their aromatic and 
« Faust” music 18 delighttul, but the lighter parts have become carminhative properties. ‘The distilled plant, when used in blossom, 
somewhat hackneyed. lse nothing 23 be more enlivening than yields a sweeter ‘and more grateful tincture than can be obtained from 
the ‘* Kermesse”’ scene, or the “ ’3 Chorus.” There is, | the seeds. Anise is extensively employed by the confectioner for the 

i ts an 


ile some Orientals still do the same. Some of 


however, plenty of charming music in the ‘Reine de Saba,” which | purpose of flavouring CO dcordials. The anise-seed cordial of 
ed rear to be little known—a march and a quantity of pretty | the shops is acom und of alcohol, anise-seed, and angelica. The oil is 
ballet music. Talking of ballet music reminds me of the great beauty obtained by disti ation from the seeds, and though habitually mixed 
of Schubert's * Rosamunde.” It wants nice delicate playing, but 1s with a great many cattle medicines, and regarded by the farmers of 
perhaps better as @ duet than as a solo. former generations as one of the most potent drugs, it performs 
i scarcely any other office than the communicating of an agreeable fra- 
: ; grance. The Chinese cultivate it for the seasoning of dishes ; and the 
___ SOMETIMES, In looking through the scores of operas, one finds out | Japanese employ bundles and garlands of it in the ceremonies of their 
all sorts of charming things in the shape of inc ental music which heathenish superstition. Its appearance, when out of flower, as well 
are little known, and therefore more worth playing. There is @| as when in bloom is decidedly ornamental. 
delightful nigger dance in “Aida,” for example, ‘which goes very we ; 
on the piano, and there is also an Egypt ance, which occurs in the 
scene in the Temple, which 1s won erfully weird and catching. You 
can fancy the slave-girls dancing round the idol with their heavy 
features decked with curious jewels; you can see their slow ee : ‘3 
movements, their waving arms, all mate ing the strange barbaric Dead Mans Gulch. 
solemnity of the Egyptian temple. ean 


——— oe 


THE followin incident occurred during the early san of the 
THERE has been & eat fancy lately for Hungarian and Polish | Californian gold-tields, and is characteristic of the state of things that 
music. _ It has to be pls red in a particular style, and then it is existed amongst the diggers at that time. A miner h died in & 

t requires & tremendous deal of spirit, although mountain digging, and, as he was much respected, ‘his acquaintances 
a nice discretion must be observed even +n the moments when we are resolved to give him a ‘‘ square funeral,” instead of putting the body 
most carried away, and playing with apparent abandon, so as not to tear in the usual way in & roughly-made hole, and saying DY. wey o 
a passion to tatters. Some of our pianists deserve the reproof I heard | funeral service: ‘thar goes another bully boy, under 1” They 
given to one the other day by @ little child of two. She was allowed sought the gervices of @ miner who bore the reputation of having, at 
to sit on her mother’s knee to hear the pretty music, but was appalled | one time of his career, been ‘a powerful preacher in the States.” 
to find the player belabouring the piano in a way which she herself | And then, Far Western fashion, they all knelt down, while the 


was never permitted to indulge in. She thought it was time for her extemporised parson delivered @ prodigiously long prayer. . he 
to interfere. “ Not too hard!” she said, holding up her tiny finger ; miners, tired of this unaccustomed opiate, to while away the time, 
“<< play pretty !” began, digger fashion, fingering the earth that had been taken from 

the grave. Gradually looks were exchanged ; W ing commenced 


ee 
per : 

WITH this caution, we may recommend the highly interesting and | and ‘nereased, until it became loud enough to attract the attention of 
delightful music of this class—the Hungarian dances of Brahms; their parson. He opened his eyes 6n ste ! 
the national dances of Mosskowsky; the ‘nteresting mazurkas of | MDC": ‘What is it, boys?” ‘Then, as suddenly his eyes lighted on 
Scharwenka. One work in particular by the last-named writer— sparkling scales of gold, he shouted: ‘‘ Gold, by pape 1 and the 
the first of his set of Polish dances—enjoyed 8 great measure of | richest kind o’ diggin’—the congregation is dismiss” | Instantly : 
popularity all through last season ; ‘t has a very striking commence: t the new digging, Our clerical friend 2° 


————————— & ‘® 
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being the least active of the number. The body had to be removed 
and buried elsewhere, but the memory of the incident long lived from 
the name given to the locality, for ‘‘ Dead Man’s Gulch” became one 
of the richest gold-fields in all California. 


ae enn 


Household Gardening. 


WHENEVER the weather is mild, and the ground dry enough to 
work freely, planting may be done, both of fruit-trees, flowers, and 
bulbs, but never attempt this work when the soil is in a wet mortar- 
like state, It is undoubtedly wise to plant as early in the autumn as 
posible, especially in the case of flower-roots of all kinds of hardy 

rder plants and bulbs, but in practice circumstances always arise, 
preventing work being done at the exact time, and when this time 
passes many persons think it is no use planting at all. 


TULIPS FOR POTS AND BEbs. 


The earliest kinds of Tulips that were placed in pots in September 
and early October, as was advised, must now be withdrawn from the 
plunging material, and placed in the windows of rooms or on the 
shelves of greenhouses. These plants of the dwarf yellow, scarlet, 
white, and striped Duc Van Thol varieties, may be had in bloom at 
Christmas, and beautiful they are then when well grown, as may be 
seen by an inspection of the Christmas flower-markets. 

When the pots are first uncovered, the growth of the plants will be 
an inch long, and almost white, as they will necessarily have become 
blanched by the absence of light ; but the pots will be filled with roots, 
and thus the object of covering them will have been accomplished. 

On first placing the blanched Tulips in the room or greenhouse, 
they must be shaded from the sun for a time, must, in fact, have 
several days of twilight. This can be easily managed by covering them 
with paper funnels, allowing these to remain until the growths 
assume a green hue, when they will endure the light, and cannot, 
indeed, have too much of it for ensuring stout leaves and fine flowers. 

The roots of these, and all kinds of bulbs that are fairly starting 
into growth, must always be kept moist, not saturated, but still never 
dry; and although care must always be exercised in watering, yet it 
will be easier to err in giving too much than too little moisture, if the 
pots are packed with white fleshy fibres. 

Later Tulips than the above may still be potted, placing three or 
four bulbs in a pot five inches in diameter across the top, and just 
covering them with soil, which should be free and good, yet containing 
a liberal admixture of sand or gritty matter of any kind. 

As was advised for Hyacinths, stand the pots on a layer of ashes, 
either in the open air or a cold frame, and cover them six inches deep 
with cocoa-nut fibre refuse, ashes, or sawdust, the former being the 
best, and there let them remain for a month; by that time they will 
have produced roots and commenced growing, when they must be 
withdrawn and treated as described for the earlier sorts. 


EFFECTIVE VARIETIES. 


There are both single and double Tulips that, potted now, will be 
strikingly effective in due time; the singles will flower first, and will 
be succeeded by their more massive congeners. 

In selecting varieties, we will only name a few of the most distinct 
and inexpensive, for, as a rule, the longer the list of names the less 
useful it is to the majority of readers. 

Beautiful single kinds are Pottebakker, white; Vermilion Brilliant, 
rich scarlet ; Chrysolora, yellow; Cottage Maid, delicate rose; La 
Belle Alliance, glowing crimson ; Keizers Kroon, scarlet and yellow; 
and Proserpine, rich rosy purple. Of doubles, the following trio only 
need be named: Tournesol, scarlet and yellow ; Rex Rubrorum, deep 
scarlet ; and La Candeur, pure white. These are very large and hand- 
some ; the last-named being the latest, and always admired when seen 
in its best condition, 

PLANTING IN BEDs. 


The same varieties, both of doubles and singles, are amongst the 
best that can be employed for beds, and when grown in masses they 
have a brilliant effect in the spring. 

Tulips like a sunny position and free generous soil. Let the beds, 
therefore, be forked well over, and at least a foot deep, otherwise the 
water will not drain rapidly away from the bulbs, and stagnant soil 
they abhor. 

n planting, it is best to draw drills six inches apart and three 
inches deep ; then scatter in them some sand or gritty matter of an 
kind, and on this place the bulbs six inches apart, sprinkle more san 
over them, then level in the soil. They will then be covered two 
inches deep, and may be expected to grow satisfactorily. If holes are 
simply made in the soil with a stick, water accumulates in them and 
endangers the decay of the roots. 

DOUBLE AND SINGLE NARCISSI. 

Bulbs of these beautiful flowers may also be planted now, and are 
sure to succeed if the soil is in good condition. There are many varie- 
ties, indeed far too many for enumeration, and only a very few of the 
most distinct and inexpensive will be recommended, Those persons 
who may require more kinds can safely leave the selection of them to 
a vendor, after stating the number required or the amount to be 
expended in their purchase. 


PoET’s NARCISSUS. 

This charming single ivory-white flower with its crimson eye is a 
favourite with everybody, and to meet the public demand for flowers 
in spring plants have to be grown by the acre. ; 

or this purpose they are planted in rows under fruit-trees in 
market-gardens in the Thames Valley, and the orchards are thereby 
rendered additionally remunerative. Sometimes the trees are fruitless, 
but the ground is never flowerless in the season, and these lovely 


Narcissi are brought to London in cartloads. 


This is suggestive, as it shows that these flowers will grow where 
many others would fail, and this is a great advantage to owners of 
gardens large and small. 

Plant the bulbs five or six inches apart, either under trees or in 
the open, and if the soil is moderately fertile they will increase in 
size and nambers, and continue producing flowers thes after year. 
The roots should be covered three or four inches deep, and not be 
disturbed in digging the beds or when planting summer flowers. 


DOUBLE WHITE NARCISSUS. 


Flowering later than the preceding, of which it is a variety, this 
affords a most welcome succession of handsome blooms. These are 
two or three inches or more in diameter and equal in beauty a large 
Gardenia or small Camellia. Many of our readers have robably 
never seen them, or if they have, did not know the name of what they 
may have admired in the flower-markets in the month of May. If in 
future they see large handfuls of double pearly-white fragrant flowers 
at the period named, they may know it is the double Poct’s Narcissus, 
also if they have gardens they may grow it for themselves. Plant 
now as above directed, and plants and tlowers are sure to follow. 


THE GOLDEN NARCISSUS. 

The typical example of this section is the fine old double Daffodil 
that for years has been the brightest flower of spring in thousands of 
cottage gardens and gentlemen's pleasure grounds. 

Bulbs only need planting in clumps of half-a-dozen roots or so in 
each, and covering five inches deep to ensure a display of flowers, and 
if the roots are never disturbed the plants will spring up yearly for a 
generation, perhaps for a century. 

Equal to the above—indeed, in the estimation of many persons, far 
surpassing it in beauty—is the large single Trumpet Narcissus. It 
grows and flowers with great freedom, and is also highly effective in 
pots in the greenhouse. A few bulbs should be tried by all who 
admire large golden flowers in their gardens in April. 


THE Two-COLOURED NARCISSUS. 


Tastes, of course, vary, but in our opinion there is not a variety in 
cultivation more beautiful then the one known as Narcissus Bicolor 
Horsefieldi. The first specific name—bicolor—indicates that the flowers 
are two-coloured, the last—Horsefieldi—being the name of the raiser 
Horsetield, Latinised. The large cup of the flower is clear yellow, an 
the spreading sepals, that appear like wings, ivory-white. This kind 
is very striking grown in pots, and not less so in the open borders of 
the garden. Being scarce the bulbs are a little more costly than the 
others, but the price is not prohibitive. Let those who have the 
means to do so try a few bulbs of this fine variety. 


THE POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS. 

As its name implies, this flowers after the manner of the Poly- 
anthus, that is, produces a straight clear stem, surmounted by a cluster 
of flowers. These are small, about an inch in diameter, and range in 
number from six to twelve, or more, in each head. The colour varies 
too, one being white, another yellow, but the majority have white 
sepals and yellow cups. 

These kinds are largely Brows in pots, and a few plants in a house 
not only add to the beauty, but fill the air with fragrance ; but though 
grown in pots the bulbs are perfectly hardy, and may be planted 
in beds the same as the others above referred to, the present being 
the time for both potting and planting. 


JONQUILS. 


These are also Narcissi, but so dissimilar from the others as to 
command a distinctive name. They are among the most bright, 
elegant, and hardy of the genus, and are adapted for gardens in 
town or country. Their leaves are small and rash: like ; their flowers 
also small, borne in small bunches, bright golden yellow in colour, 
and delightfully fragrant ; there are double and single varieties, but 
the latter are the more elegant; and withal, single flowers are 
more fashionable than doubles nowadays. These pretty, cheerful 
Jonquils are usually planted in clumps, from six to twelve bulbs 
being placed together, disposed about an inch from each other, and 
covered four inches deep. Provided the soil is well forked and the 
sub-soil broken up, so that the rain passes away freely, they require 
no further care, but will goon flowering and increasing year by year, 
if they are not disturbed in- digging the ground. e planted a 
number of roots twenty years ago, and now flowers can be cut in 
quay every spring, and are particularly acceptable for room 

ecoration. 
PROTECTING PLANTS. 

Let everything that is tender be made safe against frost ; only half 
hardy plants can be kept in cold frames, and these must be well 
saveredl with mats or other convenient material, and never forget 
that frost passes through the wooden sides-of the; frame if these are 
exposed to the weather. 
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Correspondence. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Enquiries will be attended to as quickly as ible, but, as we have to go to 
»ress several days before publication, some delay is inevitable. In no case can ques- 
tions be answered “ next week,” as some of our friends demand. 

We have received several very unreasonable complaints of delay in attending to 
letters, which have been addressed to us by Correspondents who have paid no regard 
to the instructions which are given every week in this Journal. 

The Editor is therefore compelled to give notice: 

1. That all letters containing postage-stamps for copies of this Journal, or on 
similar business, must be addressed to the PUBLISHER. 

2. That all letters containing enquiries for the Correspondence Column, or on 
literary business, must be addressed to the EDITOR. 

3% That all communications respecting the ‘Puzzles for Prizes” must be 
addressed to the PuzzLE EDITor. 

4. That Correspondents wishing to write on two or more subjects—say to send 
in an answer to the Puzzles, and to enclose stamps for a copy of the Journal— 
must send each communication in a separate envelope, properly addressed 
as above indicated. 

5. That NO ATTENTION can be paid to any Correspondents who do not observe 
these rules, 


QUESTION, 


Lupwie wishes to know if the following ‘‘Sonnet,” by Alfred Tennyson, 
which appeared in “‘ Friendship's Offering,” 1833, has ever been reprinted 
in any collection of the author’s poems ? 

Check every outflash, every ruder sally 
Of thought and speech ; speak low, and give up wholly 
ik el to mild-minded melancholy ; 

This is the place. Through yonder poplar alley, 
Below the blue-green river windeth slowly ; 

But in the middle of the sombre valley, 

Thec d waters vi ee pd musically, 

And all the haunted place is dark and holy. 

The nightingale, with long and low preamble, 
Warbled from yonder knoll of solemn larches, 
And in and out the woobine's flowery arches 

The summer midges wove their wanton gambol, 
And all the white-stemmed pinewood slept above, 
When in this valley first I told my love, 


ANSWERS. 


Busy Brz.—We do uot know of anything that will remove the gold 
paint. You had better send the frames to a good gilder. There is no 
reason why the black stain should show through if the re-gilding is 
Properly done. 

KNEY Tom.—1. Very few of the events in which St. Botulph is said 
to have played a part belong to the sphere of history, and it is difficult to 
discover the cause of his extended populaey: It has been surmised that 
he was a patron saint of seamen, and that his name indicates the character 
of a boat-help. In a “‘ Life of St. Botulph,” written or embellished by 
John ini ai and included in his Nova Legenda (London, 1516), we learn 
that Botulphus and Adulphus were two noble brothers, who, in early life, 
were sent into ‘‘Old Saxony” to be instructed in monastic learning. 
Botulph there became acquainted with two sisters of an English king 
named Ethelmund, who, at their wish, allotted to the monk a piece of 
barren ground, on which to build a convent. Like other marshy spots, in 
which the ignis fatuus abounded, it was thought to be infested by malignant 
spirits. These were soon, however, put to flight, and a convent, on the 
model of the house in which St. Botulph had been reared, was planted in 
the midst of their domain. It perished under Edmund (941-946) ; but the 
relics of St. Botulph, which had been enshrined in his own foundation, 
were preserved, and afterwards translated in the time of Edgar (959-975), 
through the efforts of St. Ethelwold. The head was sent to Ely, and the 
body gg apportioned to the royal cabinet of relics and the abbey 
church of Thorne. 2. We do not know of any such ‘ Popular” Edition. 
The late author’s copyright not having expired, no publisher can issue the 
books in another form. We cannot tell you. 4. If fresh, the fruit 
stains ee be removed with milk and salt; but if old, salts of sorrel will be 
required. 

Dors.—Many thanks for your letter. What you say does not, however, 
alter our opinion, and we must continue to believe that character cannot be 
truly delineated from handwriting. We consider that, as an amusement, 
it is dear at two shillings. 

G. S. H.—‘‘ Auctioneer’s Manual,” by Allnutt, 4s. 

Hastines.—Apply to the Commons Preservation Society (E. W. Fithian, 
Esq.), 1, Great College Street, Westminster. We do not suppose you have 
much chance of success, unless the Local Government take it up. 

Mary.—Alfa is a kind of grass used for paper-inaking. It is the North 
African name for AMacrochloa arenaria and its fibre, one of the varieties of 
esparto, which is grown chiefly in Spain and Algeria. 

Mvcmso Jumso.—l. Hot ginger drink may be made more palatable by 
the addition of a little citric acid or lemon-juice. Very nice non-alcoholic 
heverages can be made with ‘ Beckett’s Fruit Syrups,” which are called 
‘““Winterine.” ‘‘ Winter Punch ” is delicious, and is made by simply adding 
boiling water to the syrup, which is like a liqueur, having an agreeable 
warmth and delicate fruit flavour. 2. ‘‘ And many strokes, though with 
a little axe, Hew down and fell the hardest timber’d oak.”—King Henry VI., 
Part ITT., Act ITI., Scene 1. 

@. L. B.— The pudding you require is called “ Friar’s Omelet,” and is 
delicious. It generally turns out well. Make six moderate-sized apples 
into stiff sauce, sweeten with powdered loaf sugar, stir in two ounces of 
butter, and, when cold, mix with two well-beaten eggs. Butter a tart-dish, 
and strew the bottom and sides thickly with bread-crumbs ; then put in the 
apple sauce, and cover with bread-crumbs to the depth of a quarter of an 
inch ; put a little dissolved butter on the top, and bake for an hour in a 
good oven. When done, turn it out, and sift sugar over it. 

SopHIE.—We can only recommend you to take your work to the shops 
where such things are sold. If you are clever, you will, no doubt, get 
employment, but, if otherwise, there are too many second and third class 
competitors for you to have much chance. 


Puzzles for Prizes. 


RULES. 


1. Answers should be written on one side of the paper only, and should be posted 
so as to reach the office, 24, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, E.C., by the first delivery 
on the Tuesday after date of publication. Envelopes must be addressed, ‘‘ The Puzzle 
Editor,” and each answer must bear the nom de plume of the writer legibly written 
on the top of the jirst sheet. 

2. A First Prize of TEN SHILLINGS and a Second Prize of FIve SHILLINGS will be 
awarded each week to the best and second-best answers respectively to the two 
Puzzles set. The Puzzle Editor reserves, however, the right of withholding either the 
First or Second Prize, or both, if, in his opinion, the answers received should not 
come up to the required standard of merit. 


8. No winner of a First Prize will be eligible for another Prize during the same 
quarter. A winner of a Second Prize will be eligible for another Second Prize in 
the same quarter, but not for a First Prize. 

4. Every Prize-winner must consent to send his or her name and address for 
publication. 


6. The Puzzle Editor's decision is to be taken as final. 


PUZZLES. 


1. An Adaptation of Shakespeare. 


This is a competition of a somewhat novel kind. The plot of a 
lay in which the following characters take is to be written: 
Hamlet, Ingo, Romeo, Benedick, Sir Andrew Aguecheek, Touchstone, 
Falstaff, King Lear, Portia (‘“‘ Merchant of Venice”), and Imogen. 
The dramatis persons must retain exactly the same characters as 
Shakespeare gave them, though their posuone in life may be altered 
according to convenience. Lear need not be a king, nor Hamlet a 
rince. The accidents of birth and place may be entirely set aside ; 
ut the plot must be constructed with personages corresponding in 
character to those mentioned. Nor must the play be a mere series of 
incidents thrown together at hap-hazard. It must be, as far as it is 
in the writers’ power to make it so, a character-study, a work of art; 
in which some circumstances rise-naturally from the characters of the 
persons who appear in it, and other circumstances, in their turn, react 
upon the dramatis persone. In short, the dramatic method of 
Shakespeare must be followed as closely as possible. The answers 
must be kept as short as may be. 


2. A Threepenny-Bit Puzzle. 


Draw on a piece of paper a circle the exact size of a threepenny- 
piece. Commencing at any part of the circumference begin to write 
the Lord’s Prayer in consecutive rings gradually approaching the centre. 
If this can be done easily and the whole of the Lord’s Prayer with the 
final Amen can be squeezed in, proceed to add the full name and ad- 
dress of the writer, and any other words which can be introduced. This 
is a test of eyesight and steadiness of hand. A watchmaker’s magni- 
fying-glass held in the eye, and a hard pencil with a fine point, will be 
found necessary implements. In examining the answers, legibility, 
and the number of words introduced, will be the two points considered. 


Prize Winners in No. 132. 


ist Prize, 10s., ‘‘ Atlas’? (Miss E. Herdman, 338, Sterndale 
Road, West Kensington). 


2nd Prize, 5s., ‘‘ Ethel May” (Mrs. E. T. Bixby, 8, Hamil- 
ton Terrace, Ebner Street, Wandsworth, S.W.). 


The Winners of Equal Prizes in No. 129, were J. Lowres, Esq., 
27, Queen Anne Road, South Hackney (‘‘ Abracadabra”); Mrs. E. 
T. Bixby, 8, Hamilton Terrace, Ebner Street, Wandsworth, S.W. 
(‘‘Ethel May”); Mrs. Alfred Campion, The Ferns, Derby Road, 
Watford, Herts (‘‘ Acacia”). 


The Charade Word-Square has not been correctly solved by every 


contributor. The answer is: 
QUE § T 
U N D E R 
EDU CE 
S E C T §8 
T R E 8S S§S 


OUT OF THB RUNNING.—The following Prize-Winners come under the conditions 
of Rule 8, for thirteen weeks from the date of the Number in which they gained a Prize: 
No. 121.—1st Prize, ‘‘ Achilles”; 2nd Prize, ‘‘Comus.” No, 122.—1st Prize, ‘‘ Mid- 
night Oil"; 2nd Prize, ‘‘Stella.” No, 123.—1st Prize, ‘‘Zyx”; 2nd Prize, ‘‘Comus.” 
No. 124.—1st Prize,‘ Ferdinando”; 2nd Prize, ‘‘ Ambrosia. 0. 125.—Equal Prizes, 
‘‘ Frensham,” ‘‘ Ryland,” “‘ Maiblume.” No. 126.—1st Prize, ‘‘Hookwood”; 2nd Prize, 
“LC. L.” No. 127.—1st Prize, ‘‘ Manhattan”; 2nd Prize, ‘‘Maiblume.” No. 128.— 
lst Prize, ‘Irish Exile”; 2nd Prize, ‘‘Froggie.” No. 129.—Equal ‘* Abraca- 
dabra,” ‘‘ Acacia,” ‘Ethel May.” No. 130.—1st Prize, ‘The Arabs"; 2nd Prize, 
** Alice.” No. 182.—1st Prize, ‘‘ Atlas”; 2nd Prize, ‘‘ Ethel May.” 


Answers have also been received from— Alice, Acacia, Ambrosia, Adam, Aberystwyth, 
Achilles, Attaché, Abracadabra, Alert, Bosco, Bertha, Congo, Cackle, Emma Jane, 
Eureka, Elton, Ellen, Hop o’ my Thumb, Iolanthe, Lorelel, L. C. Le Mary, Me, 
Majolica, Mumbskull, Mayflower, Mona, Olive May, Queen Bebba, land, 
snap, Starling, The Arabs, Zigzag. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. — ATTACHE— Prizes are given every week. ACHILLES 
—Many thanks for your Puzzle. We have often given Puzzles based on the same idea. 
EMMA JANE—We are sorry your name was omitted in the list of contributors.. We 
received your answers and duly considered thetn. 


Quex, Ry 
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Odds and Ends. 


DonweERrty, a former Chief Justice of Ireland, used to tell a good story 
of his posting days. He was going circuit in a post-chaise, and at a 
dangerous part, where the road skirted a descent, one of the horses, which 
had been behaving wildly all the way, began kicking furiously. Much 
alarmed, Doherty called out, ‘‘ This is outrageous. I don’t think that horse 
has ever been in harness before.” ‘* Bedad, your lordship’s right. He was 
only took out of the field this morning.” ‘‘ And do you mean to tell me that 

ou have put an unbroken horse to my carriage?” ‘‘Sorraa sight of the 
eather he has ever seen till to-day. And if he brings your lordship safe to 
the fut of tbe hill, the master says he’ll buy him.” 

AN artificial baby has been invented by an ingenious Yankee for the 
benefit of those travellers who wish to scare away people from entering a 
carriage which they would like to keep to themselves. This ‘‘ travelling 
necessity,” as its inventor calls it, is so ingenious that it would deceive the 
most experienced mother, and is manufactured in three styles for various 
purLoees. No. 1 costs £2, and ‘‘is so thoroughly irritating that it would 

eep away the most placid and loving individual.” No. 2, for £1, emits 
“lamentable, intolerable, but intermittent cries ;” and No. 3 is a capital 
imitation for 10s. Further, the inventor undertakes to repair the machinery 
gratis. 

MAny years ago one of the Parisian theatres came under the manage- 
ment—or at least the proprietorship—of a rich native of the Ottoman 
Empire, who, nevertheless, kept a keen eye on the accounts. Among the 
items of expenditure was one of three francs a week for meat for eight or 
ten cats kept to protect the canvas scenes, etc., from the ravages of the rats. 
This item was pa a disavowed by the Turkish Dreur ers who wrote 
upon the margin of t o bill the following dilemma: ‘‘If the cats eat the 
rats, wherefore the meat? If they don’t, wherefore the cats?” 

A WELL-KNOWN actor had a horror of street-music. On one occasion the 
*‘ waits” played before his house at midnight, and waited on him next 
morning. They were ushered into his room. ‘ Well,” said the actor, 
**what do you want?” ‘‘ We played before your house last night,” said the 
musicians. ‘‘I heard you,” was his reply. ‘‘ We are come for our little 
gratuity,” said the melodious invaders. ‘*‘ Why, biess me,” said the 
sufferer, ‘‘ I thought you came to apologise.” 

AN authoress of some celebrity in her day once asked Dr. Johnson to 

ive an opinion upon a work she was just going to publish, observing: ‘‘ If 
it will not do, I beg you will tell me so, as I have other irons in the fire, 
and should you think this not likely to succeed, I can bring out somethin 
else.” The doctor having turned over several pages of the work, returne 
it with the following laconic observation : ‘‘ Madam, I would advise you to 
put this where your other irons are.” 

DanTE lived very poor and an exile at Verona, on a small pension from 
Prince Scaliger. At the same court was a buffoon who lived magnificently. 
** How happens it,” said the latter to Dante one day, “‘ that with all your 
genius you remain so poor, while such a blockhead and fool as I am abound 
in all things.” ‘I should be rich, too,” said the indignant poet, ‘‘ had I 
your luok to find a prince with a character so like my own.” 

AD2#LE is a splendid cook, but it is evident that she cannot content 
everybody and his father. The other evening madame went into the 
kitchen and found the gas-stove lighted. ‘‘ Why, Adele, do you light your 
stove at this hour?” ‘‘ But I have not put it out since morning.” ‘‘ Why, 
girl, are you crazy?” ‘‘No; but madame is always complaining that I use 
too many matches.” 

A LaDy who thought ‘‘ something was the matter with her heart” sent 
in great haste for the family physician. After making a solemn examina- 
tion, he said: ‘‘ There is no danger, am: your heart beats normally. 
Its beat is iambic. Were it trochaic or spondaic, there would be cause for 
alarm, but iambic is the normal beat of a healthy heart.” The lady was 
much comforted. 

‘* Sze here, sir!” exclaimed a grocer, bristling up with righteous indig- 
nation, as the milkman made his morning call, ‘‘I should like you to 
explain how the chalk that I found in my coffee-cup this morning got 
there.” ‘‘ Don’t know, I’m sure,” answered the milkman, “ unless you 
sweetened your coffee with the saine sugar you sold me yesterday.” 

A GENTLEMAN visiting a school had a book put into his hand for the 
purpose of examining a class. The word ‘‘inheritance” occurring in the 
verse, the querist interrogated one of the youngsters as follows: ‘* What is 
patrimony ?” Meese left by a father.” ‘‘ What would you call it 
if left by a mother?” ‘‘ Matrimony.” 

In one of the leading clubs, two prominent members were discussing the 
peccadilloes of another member. Said one: ‘‘That fellow deserves to be 
expelled. He has broken every rule of the club, save one.” ‘' Which rule 
is that?” asked the other. ‘That which forbids feeing the servants,” was 
the answer. 

Done one’s very best is one’s simple duty. Anything short of this is a 
shame to any man. There is never a fair excuse for doing fairly well—if 
doing better were possible to the doer. Not how much you do, but how 
well you do it, is the true measure of success in any line of action or 
purpose. 

Ir money be not thy servant it will be thy master. The covetous man 
cannot so properly be said to possess wealth, as that it may be said to 
possess him. 

SrnGULAR that the word miscr, so often expressive of one who is rich, 
should, in its origin, signify one that is miserable. 

Ir a man knew as much about himself as he docs about his neighbour, 
he would never speak to himself. 

Epvoation begins the gentleman, but reading, good company, and 
education must finish him. 

Laptes of fashion starve their happiness to feed their vanity, and their 
love to feed their pride. 

Not for herself was woman first created, nor yet to be man’s idol, but 
his mate. 


{Edited by Charles Dickens. 


— 


A OERTAIN country squire was the most uncalculating of mortals in 
money matters. He began to build a house, out his original design grew, 
with wing on wing, until it flew away with all his cash capital, and more 
too. He was in debt to architect, carpenters, and masons, and for every- 
thing about his new dwelling. One bright morning in March, as he leaned 
meditatively over a fence, looking towards the Aladdin palace, a stranger 
passing by asked: ‘‘Sir, to whoin does that handsome edifice belong?” 
‘“‘That,” said the squire, with a sparkle in his eye, ‘“‘is just what I am 
trying to find out.” . 

THE Spanish ambassador one day entered the room in which Henry IV. 
was on all-toure, with his little son on his back. The king stopped, and, 
looking at the ambassador, said to him : “‘ Pray, sir, have you any children ?” 
Wadi pres several.” ‘‘ Weil, then,” said the king, ‘‘I shall complete my 
round.” 

FaTHER Doo.aN to Irish turf-man, half tipsy at mid-day: “ Pat, Pat, 
this will never do! You must really go and take the pledge at once.” 
Pat: ‘‘ Then, bedad, yer riverence, I will require to part wid mi ould pony, 
for not a fut will he stir past a public-house until I pay it a visit.” 

A OYNICAL old bachelor, who tirmly belicves that all women have some- 
thing to say. on all subjects, recently asked a female friend: ‘‘ Well, 
madam, what do you hold on this question of female suffrage?” To him 
the lady responded, calmly : ‘Sir, I hold my tongue.” 

THE ringing of the curfew-bell was resumed at Stratford-on-Avon on the 
night of September 11. One of the interesting features of this revival of 
an ancient custom is the fact that the curfew is rang upon the bell which 
tolled at Shakespeare’s funeral. 

‘¢ JouNn, what do you do fora living?” ‘‘Oh, me preach.” ‘“‘ Preach, 
and do you get paid for it?” ‘* Sometimes me get a shilling, sometimes 
two shillings.” ‘* And isn’t that mighty poor pay?” ‘‘Oh yes; but it’s 
mighty poor preaching.” 

In his commonplace book, Boswell relates the following: Lord Eglinton 
said to his brother and heir, Colonel Montgomerie: “If I livé, Archio, I'll 
take care of you.” ‘‘ Thanks,” replied the colonel; ‘‘and if you die, I'll 
take care of inyself.” mo 

A Youne lady the other day presented herself to the librarian of a 
public library, and enquired if ‘‘ An Idle Clergyman” was in. Somehow 
things had got mixed. It was finally evolved that the book she desired was 
‘* A Reverend Idol.” 


A GRECIAN philosopher was asked what he thought was the proper time 
todine. “Sir,” replied the ancient, “‘ the proper time for dinner, with the 
opulent, is when they choose ; with the poor man, when he can.” 


THE zodiacal sign for the opening of winter is a goat. The goat isa 
apt a and hard butter is almost always the sign that the weather 
is cold. 

Siana is always objectionable. Instead of saying “‘ A dead give away,” 
we would advise you to say “‘ A posthumous donation.” 
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A Sorrento Love-Story. 
(A COMPLETE STORY.) 


. ae the signora buy the bird—the weevlino? He sings well— 
so well!” 

So whined a lad—a big lad—in rags on a Sorrento road one 
spring afternoon. What a handsome boy he was! how well-fed, 
straight, and strong! and yet he whined. Beggars about Naples 
will whine, though they will laugh in a moment, and will pour 
manifold blessings on you if you bestow a soldo upon them, and 
the spirit of Neapolitan beggary extends quite as far away from the 
city as Sorrento, to speak within even unlikely bounds. 

He held an unhappy thrush in his brown hand, and twisted 
round a finger was one end of a bit of string, whose other end was 
tied to the bird’s leg. 

He let it fly a little way. 


“A good bird,” said he, dropping the whine ; “un buon auccello, 


signora. Will shé buy ?” : 
“Buy !” cried an English lady in virtuous indignation. “ No— 
certainly not! You are cruel—far too cruel; you are the third boy 


I have seen this afternoon selling birds.” | 

“St, sz, stgnora ; those are my brothers, We catch the birds and 
we sell them.” 

“That is your trade, is it?” And the lady looked reund. 

What a lovely scene was about her! The fresh, spring green 
was about all the fields ; the road, mounting higher and higher, 
wound in and out through orange and lemon gardens, their golden 
fruit shining in the blaze of the burning sun; the sky above was 
one still dome of motionless blue; the fair sea—the Bay of Naples— 
was one moving sheen of dancing blue and silver as the spray sprang 
aloft and eddied white and wild at the foot of the ro¢ks. Away to 
the left, out of the sea rose clearly the pee island of Capvi ; 
straight across the bay were the distant and half-misty little Procida, 
sheltered by the round, stronger, bigger Ischia ; to the right circled 
the white houses, and heights, and castles of Naples. Ending all 
these rose the funnel-shaped peak of Vesuvius, soiling the blue of 
the summer sky with an ever-rising cloud of pale smoke. | 

More and more white houses clustered carelessly round the foot 
of the dangerous mountain. All was far enough away for the dirt 
and to be hidden. One only saw the beauty and the pic- 
turesque loveliness and ; one seemed to breathe an atmosphere 
of poetic music and tender delicacy of form. Who ever thought of 
the fire-destroyed cities of old, or of the buried hundreds who a 
thousand years ago were dashed out of their careless lives into a 
hideous burning grave? So it is; one lives on and never thinks. 
To-morrow the very same doom may come agai 

The English lady was thinking very much in this way as she 
walked quietly along. She knew Sorrento quite well, but she had 
some young ae pe with her who did not, and they were rambling 
ahead of her and getting flowers. What thousands of flowers were 
everywhere ! fragile spring flowers, hiding in the lush grass; one 
bank rosy with nodding cyclamens, then a hollow blue with forget- 
me-nots, poppies flaunting scarlet, and buds of roses bulging out 
thick and green, waiting for a few more suns to bid them awake. 
Mulberry-trees were in plenty, grown for their leaves, upon which 
the silkworms—they make half the trade of Sorrento—thrive.' A 
knot of young men and girls were stripping a tree of the leaves for 
the purpose of feeding these wealth-making creatures, A ladder was 
against the tree, and a girl was high up. . | | 

Her olive-green skirt was short enough to show a pair of brown 
bare feet; the sleeves of her grey cotton bodice hung loose, and 
showed strong brown hands and arms; an orange handkerchief 
was pinned round her neck, above all was a brown laughing face. 

“You, Pasquale,” she cried, “go and strip that tree. We do:all 
the work and you look on.” | 

“ Si, ot,” laughed the lad, “ of course I look on when you are up 
there to look at. There is plenty of time.” 

“Yes, always plenty of time. You are too lazy for me. Go!” 
She flourished an arm, then, steadying herself on her ladder, she 


unpinned the orange kerchief, and, seeing the sun was high and 
scorching, she put it over the curly black head and tied the corners. 


of it in the nape of her neck. Qne’s head has to be taken care of 
down in the fiery south ; one’s body may go, but one’s head—cover 
it from thesun. MAN os ie | 

“There are som 
ask fora soldo.” 


“You }” again cried the girl; “ you know it is forbidden. Padre 


foreigners,” said the lad 3; “they arerich. I will. 


Luca will come to you, and they do say that some day one will be 
put in prison for begging.” 

It 18 true; at Sorrento civil and 
beginning the Augean work. 

“Bah ! some day;” and Pasquale strolled away, getting another 
girl to go along with him. |» 

Two English girls were just below him, the lady we have seen 
was just above him; which should he go to? The elder lady, because 
she was gentle-looking, and he thought she had given ’Cinto, with the : 
bird, some money. ’Cinto had run past with his hands in his pockets 
whistling. oi as 

“ Ah, signora, un soldo, un soldo: We are so hungry, so hungry,” 
both he and the girl cried together. ; or ae 

They were dashed aside by the two English girls who were 
hurrying up. One had the thrush in her hand. | 

“Ts it not a horrible thing,” they burst, “ tying up a thrush like 
this. We just bought it so as to free it. Have you gota knife to 
cut the string, auntie ?” 

No, the lady had not. 

“ The bird must be freed,” said one girl hotly, “and there is no 
untying the knot. Take care, you'll break the creature's leg.” 

But Pasquale had a knife, and it was not the first bird he had 
helped to free. Neither was it the first bird he had captured, as 
very probably in half an hour he would re-capture this poor, 
frightened, half-maimed one. 

“ You have been taken in,” laughed the Jady, as she watched the 
i eee and saw the bird fly with his broken wing a short distance, | 
then hop, then try to fly again. “It is useless trying to free birds 
here. You must not buy them; that is the only way to oure the: 
boys’ cruelty.” | Hose 

“T don’t believe it !” cried the girl, who was full of impulse. 

‘‘ Nevertheless, it is true, Mattie.” How quietly the lady spoke! 
“You know it is true,” and she spoke in Italian to Pasquale. 

“Si, signora, st. The signora knows well the boys will doit. I 
did it myself when I was young!” What virtue shone in the Jad’s 
handsome brown eyes. “ Will the signora give a soldo? We work, 
but ah, the maestro gives us so little.” | 

“T think I know what the maestro gives,” said the lady gently. 
‘‘ Besides, I never give to anyone who begs. I will help those who 
work, but I will not help a beggar.” 

The girls and she had met just beneath the mulberry-tree. The 
girl upon the ladder was known to these English people. 

= Tina Fresco,” said the lady, “how are they all at home? You 
have got. work at last.” ¥ ; 

“Yes, signora, yes. For three days I have been here.” She 


religious authorities are 


flushed rosy red. ‘Are those the signorine who will see the Sorrento 
work, the English signorine you spoke about ?” 
“ Yes, we are going to-morrow, or the next day, to Signor 


Garboni’s workshops, to see how it is all done. Do you think there’ 
is anybody there who will care to show ms over?” : 
‘“‘Signara !” exclaimed ’Lina. She set: her heels firmly on a rung. 
of the “fadder, leaned her back against its upward slope, and clasped 
her hands with a vivid action, “ You know it ail fewer? she 
cried, “ah yes, you know it all. And I will see Petrino to-night, 
and I will tell him to be ready; it is he who shall show the signorine 
everything—yes, he.” od eg 
“Ts it Garboni’s work the signora will see?” cried the lad 
Pasquale. a 
Sverybody was standing near everybody else, so to speak, and, 
there had been no hush over either ’Lina’s words or those of her. 
English friend. . Os a x. 
‘‘Garboni’s work is not of the best; is there not that of the 
Cavaliere-San Monti? It is there that my father works, he would 
devote himself to the signorine if they would go to him ; the signora 
will permit me to lead her ?” | ze ve sy 
The unthinking grace of the lad’s action of head and hand cannot 
be reproduced in words.. He was an Italian, of the people—that 
will suggest much... | | | 
“No, no,” the lady shook her head. ‘I have promised ’Lina.” 
“ All for that. Petrino,” sneered Pasquale. ‘“ What good is he ?” 
Love is a fire, and down in Italy it sets tongues to say wild 
words. * 
“What good?” the second girl, Rosetta, cried hotly. ‘ More 
good than there is in thee, Pasquale. “Lina chooses him before you.” 
“Does she? I say she does not. Wilk I not kill him? Wii I 
not——” The lad gave # short ery. of rage. 
“ Ha, ha, ha!” Rosetta flicked her thumbs, flung up her arms, - 
and twisted round im a moeking dance. i 8 
 Rosétta would have-Pasquale for her lover, and Pasquale would 
have ’Lina, there was flaca and substance of the scené. | 
Lina was not lacking equal'fire. 23 
“ What are you, you Pasquale,-that you talk of hurting Petrino ? 
He is strony, he will not be killed by you. Canhe not fight? | Ab, : 
you are hateful tome!” IZ I NIVIVI A EK 
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She esi her hands together, then as sharply flung them over 

her eyes, and burst out cryiny. 
- Petrino mto, Petrino mio! and I have brought thee to this. Why 
did I not dissemble? why did I not hide my love for thee? Go, you 
uale, go, idle, lazy, you besz—go !” 
he flung her arms out wildly, then dashing round, set to work 
plucking mulberry-leaves. 

“What a !” said one of the English girls. ‘Do they mean 
what they say? It is not safe to live amongst them.” 

“Tt is nothing,” said the lady quietly ; “in a few minutes they 
will be friends. I have no fears for Petrino’s life,” she laughed 
gently, “but I wish Pasquale would see fit to admire Rosetta. She 
1s a little monkey, and she has a spite against ’Lina.” 

So they went on talking, and they at last got to an old monastery 
high on the hillside, a monastery with a history, and about which 
Seis Sena i and old customs. 

= tly they turned, and strolled home as the sun fell. ed a 
shadows clothed the hills, ribbons of gold and crimson floated from 
the sky down on to the darkening waters of the bay, heralds of the 
sunset which as yet was far enough off. Fisher-folk were singing 
from the boats below, children and boys and girls were singing on 
the hills above, assuredly they were a light-hearted 9g 

Cinto was on the road again, trying to sell another bird he had 
caught to some other strangers as the ladies passed along. 


There was no hurry, and things came in the way, as things 
often do, to push aside one’s projects. Miss Daly went hither and 
thither with the girls ; for Sr they went for two days over to 
Capri, and stayed ten days instead ; they saw many lovely places, and 
well—to sum all up ina few words, the visit to the manufactory 
of Sorrento carved work was put aside for nearly three weeks. 
Neither did they see "Lina Fresco much during that time—when 
one is out from one’s hotel from early morning until nightfall one 
ey misses many a sight of familiar and more stationary 

ces. 

However, things had not been at a standstill. 

Pasquale had nursed his anger, and he had declared to himself— 
nay, he had done more than this—and he had flung fiery words 
before Rosetta, about the vengeance he would wreak on Petrino for 
stealing ’Lina. 

“Stealing ’Lina !” taunted Rosetta. “How could he steal from 
you what you never had? ‘Lina never cared that,” she snapped her 
fingers, “for you—never will! She is so good, so industrious, so 
wise ; do you suppose she will have anything to say to an idle, 
wd fellow like you? No, no, not at all! Get to work if you want 

er ” 


“You, talking of work !” retorted Pasquale. 

“Yes, me, me! DoI not know the worth of a man who works ? 
No need for me to work—no, I am not going to be married, but, there, 
if you want Lina Fresco you had better go and work. Lazy, you 
always were lazy—next, you will want the bread eaten for you.” 

“Will 1?” he muttered. 

Nevertheless, either taunts, or love, or jealousy made him act, 
and he did get work at the Garboni ae A Not being skilled 
he was far below Petrino, whose hands could do the best and most 
delicate work. 

So things went on. 

_ Then one day, a ten-lire note was lost from Signor Garboni’s 
own desk. Men had been in and out, and not one more than 
another could be suspected. All were searched. 

The note was found in Petrino Vali’s box of tools. 

Petrino-was sent away. : 

. He was known to be saving money for his wedding; but he 
was honest. Well, the most honest fail. However, having been so 
honest they did not punish him, but sent him away. 

All this came to the knowledge of Miss Daly only on the day 
when she and her nieces went to see the work done. She had 
ore asked if a workman, called Petrino Vali, might show her 
round as she knew him and his people. 

There was no workman in the place called Petrino Vali. 

Pasquale s sea forward—so handsome, so clean, so neat he was ; 
oe a new, transformed Pasquale! And he it was who told the 

istory. 

“ And ’Lina Fresco?” asked Miss Daly. 

. « Ah, the ina!” sighed he. “She weeps, and she does not 
speak much ; but, can she wait for a man who does not work, and 
who is—is—is a thief?” 

“T do not believe it of Vali,” said Miss Daly decidedly. 

- “No, signora, one would not believe it,” answered Pasquale with 
serenely quiet virtue. He enrugged his shoulders, however. “ But,” 
said he, “ what can one say? He hid the money there with his tools 
—yes, there!” and he dramatically threw out his hand, and pointed 
to a box in 4 corner. . | 

*‘ Poor Lina !” bemoaned the girl Mattie. 


“The signorina is so good,” exclaimed Pasquale, leading them 
out of one room to another ; “it will console Lina if I tell her. But 
do not let the signorina grieve, it will pass away—always it is so— 
‘Lina will forget in time.” 


Did ’Lina forget ? 

Not at all. But the fire in her died out, and instead of blaming 
anyone or rebelling, she simply sat still and waited. These words 
must, of course, be taken metaphorically, for she worked on, and 
when the gathering of mulberry-leaves was done, she began other 
work. She set up as a washerwoman for the hotels, and Miss Daly 
helped her on. But as to forgetting—there was a look in the girl’s 
grave face which said she would never forget. 

People looked askance at her because she too did not turn her 
back on Petrino ; what honest girl would be betrothed to a thief? 
What else was Petrino ? 

‘Lina heard—people of her class do not veil their words ; what 
they think they say, and if they feel scorn they certainly show it. 
So of course "Lina knew what was thought about her, and, taking to 
herself all her strength, she never answered back a word, but went 
on her way silently. 

Time went on, and seeing she was so quiet, Pasquale, trim and 
gay, went to her asa lover. He was nearly as well-to-do as Petrino 

een. 

Then ’Lina was no longer quiet. How her dark eyes flashed, 
how her lips trembled, as they poured out angry and cutting words. 
How she scorned him, how she taunted him with wishing evil—she 
grew hot and unguarded—with acting evil against Petrino. She 
scarcely knew what she said, she accused Pasquale of taking her 
lover from her—how she hated—hated him for it! She declared he 
was himself the more likely thief. He it was who had ruined 
Petrino—he it was who had driven Petrino away. 

The hot words poured forth like a stream of burning lava, to 
take a simile from the locality—they terrified, they subdued the 
gay and confident Pasquale. 

- He went away from her quite pale, and with his handsome head 
nt. 

ary she, in her righteous anger, happened to hit upon the 
trut 

Vali had gone away, and this had made ’Lina very sore. She 
would have had him stay in Sorrento, and live down the evil tales 
that had gone abroad. So often women are in this way more 
courageous than men—she could not persuade him to think as she 
did, and he had gone, gone to try for work, any work at Castella- 
mare. Perhaps he would have to go farther, even to Naples if the 
ill news clung to him. She had no power over him, and a long time 
went by without knowing what was happening. 

There were the communal schools, and "Lina could read and 
write, also Vali could do some little in that way, but, ignorance was 
about them, and they neither of thein thought of there being much 
aaa pee! of hearing of each other. Ignorance, certainly, kept "Lina 

m devising any means of clearing Petrino by legal enquiry. 

No; she and he must wait. 

So she washed, and he became porter at the Castellamare 
railway-station. 

The summer had followed on to the spring—nay, who could tell 
which day had been spring and which was summer? However, 
the figs were swelling round, and fat, and luscious on the sunny 
hills of Sorrento. Crowds and crowds of English travelling 
folk had left, and were leaving those fiery southern lands. Miss 
Daly and the girls, her nieces, were going too; one day they went to 
say good-bye to ’Lina Fresco. 

“We shall see Petrino at Castellamare; what shall we say to him 
for you, "Lina ?” asked Mattie. 

“Say, signorina? What is there to say? I wait. That is all— 
we—he and I—we wait. Petrino is honest, he never took that note. 
He steal a note of ten lire!” The girl’s face flushed. 

“It is not likely——” 

They had waited long enough, Miss Daly thought, so what did 
she do? She was energetic, and she knew Italians, she spoke Italian 
hr and she could say the right words of appeal to an Italian’s sense 
of justice. ; 

Well, no time was lost. Signor Garboni saw what she wanted ; if 
Petrino Vali were a protégé of hers, he had been a good workman of 
his, far better than the gay, showy Pasquale. 

He made enquiries ; he had a long talk with the first man of law 
in Sorrento. o one ever knows until they see that it is done, how 
law can discover secrets, and can turn gi declan of one sort quite 
inside out, as one might say, so that the appearances bear quite 
another character. 

The fates were propitious ; just at this very time a merchant of 
valuable hard wood, such wood as one uses in the Sorrento work, 
went to Garboni’s. He had not beep there for many weeks, nay, It 
so chanced that his last visit had been on the.morning of. the very 
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day whose afternoon saw Vali, the head workman, accused, convicted, 
and dismissed. 

Naturally, Signor Garboni having his head full of Vali and his 
affairs, spoke about them to Maestro Bullini. 

“Gran Dio!” cried the seller of wood, “and I was here and saw 
it done! Done with the impudence of Messer Diavolo himself. 
_Ha, ha! The fellow is a genius of a thief !” 
‘ “Is he?” returned Garboni grimly. “I want no such geniuses 
ere.” 
“That is quite another thing, signor, quite another thing! © This 
rare wood now! Ihave not shown it you before ; it will make an 
innovation in your work—look } pale green. I offer it to you first. 
Is are your custom larger for me than that of the Cavaliere over the 
way 

“ Bah ! deceive San Monti, if you can; I knowit. Is it not pear- 
wood, steeped in—in——_” 

“Tchu, tchu, tchu!” and Bullini threw up his arms, “and I 
thought no man but I had the secret! You will not tell ?” 

“Not I,” loftily said Garboni. “Clear up my secret, and I will 
let yours alone. How do you mean the theft was an impudent theft ? 
What did you see?” 

“Simply this. One of your men walked coolly up to your table, 
opened a box, and took outa note. As he came along he twisted it 
about in his fingers, the villain, just as if he had been sent to fetch it 
by the signor himself.” | 

“He did, did he? He was not sent by me. Do I send men to 
my cash-box? Do I ever leave it unlocked ?” 

“ You had done so that day,” said Bullini sturdily. 

“Yes, I had. I remember my wife wanted money, and I carried 
it into the house to her, leaving my books open and my box 
unlocked—for three minutes.” 

The fat little merchant shrugged his shoulders. “Three moments 
were enough, it seems,” he said philosophically. 

“He was a tall, thin man, in a blue blouse,” began Garboni ; “a 
man with a long head and close-cut hair. They are trying to make 
oe believe he never did it, just because he had always been honest 

ore.’ 

“Che, ché/” broke in Bullini before his customer had half 
finished. ‘Nothing of the sort ; nothing of the sort.” 

“How ! Whatdo you mean?” Signor Garboni drew himself 
up rather haughtily. No man likes to find himself in the wrong ; a 
Clear-headed business man, too, such as he was. 

“ Per Bacco! but you are wrong, signor. My man was no long 
sword of a man, but a stron Aiiabed rascal, an Apollo of a man. 
Nay, he was but a lad, I’m thinking, but he had the features of 
a god aye, and the curls of Bacco himself!” 

t a 423 


“Truly, truly,” and Bullini nodded his round head stolidly. 
“T would know him again among a hundred.” 

“Would you ?” 

“ Ah, that would I.” 

“Follow me, then, and when you see your man walk up to him, 
and make some remark about his work.” 

Bullini gave a little chuckle. What Italian, even be he but a 
seller of valuable woods, is there who does not love a little finesse? 

Three minutes after he had set his hand on Pasquale’s shoulder. 

“Ah, my lad,” said he, “your work is quick, quick ; too quick to 
be geneate Where is Vali? He was the man for the delicate 
work.” 

Pasquale’s brown face paled. 


_It was found out that Pasquale had put the note amongst Vali’s 
things from pure jealousy. at he tried for, however, he never 
oe "Lina had never for an instant swerved from her faith in 

etrino. 

Pasquale was dismissed, and immediately he gave up work alto- 
gether. He and the gay, lazy Rosetta were a pair; they went off 
together, and they may be seen going about Naples selling flowers, 
selling fruit, singing—doing all sorts of things ; never doing any 
steady work. 


Before Miss Daly and her girls left Sorrento they saw ’Lina Fresco 
and Petrino Vali married in the old cathedral. 

There was a festa that day, and early in the morning there had 
been a grand procession. Many priests from other places came in, 
ae ? to the number of candles that were alight, who could count 

em 
_ Mattie, the English girl, tried to count, and she was sto ; her 
sister pulled fee ane eae: Bee 

“There they are,” whispered Nell. 

rT Who 7” ’ 

“The bride and bridegroom. They are too early, they will have 
ibe till all this procession is over. What sillies to come so 


“ Better than being too late,” smiled Mattie. 

There they are, a party of seven. An old brown man and woman, 
*Lina’s father and mother; then a young man and his wife, Petrino’s 
brother and sister-in-law ; next ’Lina’s sister, glorious in a scarlet 
skirt and pink bodice, and with the roundest and largest of red-gold 
rings in her ears, a white handkerchief, with lace on it, was pinned 
across on her breast—surely she was grand that day ! 

Petrino, too, how sober, but how glad he looked! He was a 
bridegroom to be proud of, so tall and straight, so well-clad in his 
brown-cloth suit; how well, too, did the glistening ends of his 
neckerchief become him, all of blood-red silk—real Sorrento silk. 

Lina was the prettiest of brides. Her brown face was bent—what 
bride is not a little shy and bashful ?—but she walked along proudly. 
Had she not a right to be proud? She had held out bravely against 
half the town, and she had conquered. Of course she was proud, 
and she forgot her shyness, and talked with her English friends as 
they all saw the priests and the choristers, and the banners and 
canopies, go round and round the church. . 

‘That is the end, signorina,” she all at once said, and she gave 
Mattie a little clutch on her arm. “That is the end, they will all go 
through that door. Tellme when Padre Luca comes out, signorina. 
Tell me, will you ?” 

“Padre Luca? Oh, I know,” nodded Mattie. ‘When he comes, 
he comes to—to—for the wedding !” 


ee ee 


My Secret. 


| / HAVE — st nore must know, 
carry it where’er I go; 
I hear it carolled by the birds, 
But it is never told in words; 
far too sweet for telling so. 


Yet all the world it seems has guessed 
The secret hidden in my breast,. 
Or why should everything seem strange ? 
What is there that power to change 
The sad to gay, the worst to best ? 


Ah no! the change must be in me, 
- With other eyes the world I see 
And feel its beauty. Ask you whence 
I gained this new and pooeue sense ? 
That is my secret ; let it be ! 


His Own Guest. 


(A SERIAL STORY.) 


CHAPTER XXX. 


No. 127, siparinal New York, was one of those huge emporiums 
which of late years have sprung OP in the capitals of the civilised 
Blobe, Stiga anything and everything seems capable of being bought 
or ; 7 

- Matters had p red exceedingly with Messrs. Ridge, but 
although in flaring gold letters they announced upon their handsome 
plate- windows that they changed money, bought or sold stocks 
and karen treated for the purchase and sale of lands, dealt in 
diamonds, were open to buy old artificial teeth, had the choicest 


assortment of fresh and dried fruits, were agents for the best known , 


wine and spirit merchants in Eu and could furnish an hotel or 
a cottage from garret to kitchen at a few hours’ notice, yet the 
business that been the keystone to their fortunes was now kept 
carefully in the background. 

They had found that customers—their wealthier ones, especially 
—did not care to meet friends or acquaintances at a private-enquiry 
office, and having heard them give some such ostensible reason 
for their presence, as that Messrs. Ridge had a house put into 
their hands for sale, or knew of some one who wished to part 
with some rare old china, the thought struck them, why should 
they not have for sale the very things mentioned? Thus from an 
office their business grew into a store, and many a case of wine was 
ordered, and many a valuable bit of jewellery bought, owing to these 
chance meetings in the handsome building. 

The gilded inscriptions upon the windows, which were intermixed 
with pela of Heder Mon Soricht D brie epoebene oven as “Tet 
on parle a8," and “ Man Spri served to veil, in great 
peaeae Bhs poss that were piled within, and to whet the 
appetites of the passing connoisseurs in china, armoury, old coins, 
rare furniture, or gorgeous Eastern stuffs; forcing them to,enter 


, if they wished to have a more complete view of the coveted article: 
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The firm of W. and EF. Ridge consisted of two brothers, William 
being the elder and Francis the younger. In spite of their some- 
what rigid rules, and of the questionable nuture of sume of 
the transactions in which they embarked, they were both liked by 
their large staff, and as a commission on all sales effected was given 
to the employés, there were few houses more sought after by the 
commercial youth of New York than theirs. 

About the same time as Lady Meredith was debating as to the 
wisdom of giving her entire confidence to her new friend and ally, 
Gordon, Messrs. Ridge were closeted in their plainly-furnished office, 
discussing together two cablegrams received from England the 
previous day. oo - 

It was rarely that the brothers gave their joint attention to 
any individual subject, their respective services being in, too general 
a demand ; but whether there was a flavour of ‘ Auld lang syne” in 
the matter before them, or whether, like. Captain Skooter, they fore- 
saw the making. of. money out of the Meredith secret, there they 
certainly both were discussing with no small amount of interest and 
energy not only the message sent by Colonel Skooter, but also one 
which had followed closely upon its heels from Gordon, who had 
also seen the advertisement. 

“T felt sure,” said the elder brother, “ that something was queer 
about that first reply.” 

“Surely the sender cannot be the fellow who was mixed up in 
the notorious mine-swindle ?” 

“Why not? Maybe he thinks his name is not so well known, 
or that Ridge and Company is not so knowing a firm as it is.” 

“Anyhow, you think that the second message comes from Tom 
Meredith himself ?” 

“TI do; but let me hear it 

Francis Ridge took up the 
read : 


“T. M., alias Smith, may be communicated with as Mr. Gordon, 
at Meredith Court, Farehurst. Cable reply.” 


“Rum start that, a fellow living in his own house under an alias,” 
commented the reader. 

“Rather. But we’ve met with a good many rum starts in the 
course of our experience, and it’s my opinion he’s the real Simon 
Pure. It’s an odd coincidence, and if we make anything out of this 
last job, quite a providential one, that three times the affairs of this 
young man have come to our knowledge.” 

ce hree ? > 

“Yes, don’t you remember? First, his stepmother set us to 
report upon his goings-on, then came the affair of our agent recog- 
nising him on board a vessel at sea, and now the death of Fletcher 
brings him to the front again. For the first job we sent in a smartish 
account, which Lady Meredith paid without demur, then her lady- 
ship gave us a handsonie present, and now e 

“ Now do you think we shall clear the expenses of our advertise- 
ment even ?” 

“T think Fletcher’s death will be as profitable to us as though 
we had insured him in one of the best New York offices.” 

Fletcher, in whom will have been recognised the evil yenius who 
had wrought so much mischief in Tom Meredith’s life, had, after 
many fluctuations of fortune, found himself a porter in the ware- 
house of Messrs. Ridge and Co. He had been injured to death by 
the falling upon him of a bale of guods, and, during a period of 
delirium which followed the accident, had talked a great deal about 
an altered cheque, a letter, and Tom Meredith. It was during one 
of these attacks that he had received a visit from the senior partner, 
who instantly recognised the name Fletcher so repeatedly uttered. 
Prior to his death his faculties became clear, and on being asked the 
meaning of his words, and whether he had anything upon his con- 
science which he wished to reveal, he told Mr. William how he had 
altered.a cheque which Tom had given him for six pounds to sixty, 
how fear of detection had caused him to flee the country, and how he 
had, in a fit of remorse, written to exonerate his friend and beg his 
forgiveness. No reply had been received, and the fear had grown 
upon him that his letter never reached its destination. Having, 
however, obtained employment, he feared to reveal his address, 
and so, until the fatal accident, he took no farther steps in the 
matter. 

A memorandum of their clerk’s death, and of the confession he 
had made, was entered in the private books of the firm, but nothing 
else was done at the time, a busy one with them, as they were then 
largely increasing their business, and it was not until some years 
afterwards, when searching back for some other matter, the senior 
partner’s eye fell upon the entry, and made him come to the con- 
clusion that the eo Sea of an advertisement for the wrongly accused 
man was worth risking. 

Now came the question how much they should reveal or how 
much keep back, and after a long and exhaustive discussion between 
the brothers, it was decided to put Gordon, alius Tom Meredith, in 


e ” ' 


espatch which Gordon had sent, and 
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possession of the whole matter, and trust to his generosity as tu the 


amount of the reward. 

The reply cablegram ran thus : 

‘‘Man in our employ named Fletcher left declaration of altering 
cheque of Sir F. M.’s from six pounds to sixty. Wrote exonerating 
son years ago. Full particulars on receipt of proof of identity.” 


The draft made by the elder brother was copied on to a telegram- 
te by the younger, who also entered it in the private memorandum- 
book. . 


In reply to the summons of the bell, a clerk entered the 
room. 

He was a dark, good-looking Frenchman, with small hands and 
feet, was dressed in the height of New York dandyism, or as it 
would now be called, dudeism, had his hair iron-curled, and his 
moustaches liberally pomaded. : 

Messrs. Ridge and Co. had employes of all nationalities in their 
service, and had an unwashed pig-tailed Chinaman, instead of the 
dapper little Frenchman, answered their ring, they would have been 
in no wise disconcerted. 

“Here is a messaye, M. Ernest, to go off at once,” said Mr. 
Ridge, senior. “It is entered in our book, and you will, there- 
fore, have nothing to do but hand it intu the office in its sealed 
envelope.” 

The clerk bowed, and withdrew with the paper which contained 
such news of import to the dwellers at Meredith Court. 

‘“‘ Having disposed of telegram number two, what are you going 
to do, brother, about number one?” asked Mr. Francis. 

“Do? Answer it also, but how I have not quite decided.” 

“We shall get nothing from that quarter.” 

“Nothing in the way of coin, but I shall have the pleasure of 
disconcerting a rascal who nearly took me in with those Cortez 
Mine shares.” 

And so the answering of Colonel Skooter’s message was put off 
for the moment, but for the moment only. 


a ES AD 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


In her own apartment Lady Meredith was awaiting with no small 
degree of anxiety the appearance of the man who had so won her 
confidence, that she had resolved to trust him in all things except in 
that of the fraud of her stepson’s death at sea. Such an opinion 
had she of Gordon’s honourable disposition, that she felt his know- 
ledge of such deceit would inevitably lose him to her as an ally. 

0, she would remain silent as to the action she had taken in 
that business, and repeat her conviction that the individual who 
claimed to be Thomas Meredith was an impostor, and strive to 
alienate Gordon’s sympathies from the reported dead Tom, by show- 
ing him in the light of an ingrate, a forger, and one totally untitted 
to have ever been the head of an old ol honoured family. 

Punctual to his appointment, Gordon left the dinner-table, 
but was delayed in the hall a few moments by meeting with 
Edith, who, her arm linked in that of Mary’s, was en route for 
the library in search of some books. Evidently an understanding 
had been come to between the two young ladies, and Mary was look- 
ing brighter than she had done for some days, in spite of what Edith 
desisnated as “ Charley’s sulks.” | 

“And wouldn’t you sulk,” Mary had said, “if someone who bd 
liked you, and whom you——” 

“‘ Worshipped in return.” | 

“For shame, Edith! Whom you liked in return, suddenly 
became cold and disagreeable, and let you, think someone else 
was being preferred to you. Wouldn’t you sulk ?” 

“TY don’t think I should ever care sufficiently for anyone to 
do that,” replied Edith with a toss of her well-shaped head. 

‘i hn ere Mr. Gordon was to flirt with someone,” said Mary. — 

“T should enjoy the fun. Then you admit having flirted with 
that delectable creature, Colonel Skooter? Mary, I’m ashamed of 
you.’ 

“No, no ; I didn’t do that, but I let Sir Charles ‘i 

“Oh, Sir Charles, is it now? Hoity-toity ! you'll be expecting 
me to call you her ladyship next.” 

“ Edith, I wish you would not tease ; I wanted to say that I let 
Charles——” 

“That's good, but Charley would be better.” 

“That I let Charles think I had not rejected the offer of 
becoming Colonel Skooter’s wife. I had promised Lady Meredith 
I would lead her son to believe he must not think of me. But 
then, Edith, you were even worse; I heard you say you woul 
never marry except to become Lady Meredith,” 

“ Neither will I.” 

“What do you mean?” ; 

“That's my secret, little one. You shall know some day, but im 
the interim were I in your place I should chase,away from-Charley’s 
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brow and voice those sulks which you seem to think the prospect of 
having Edith Pennington for a bride instead of Mary Ray ful 
justifies’ his indulging in. Seriously, Mary, you ought to try and 
make the poor fellow look a little less unhappy.” - : 
“Edith, I dare not; I promised Lady Meredith, to whom I am 
under a heavy debt of gratitude, that I would not stand between 
him and his welfare.” ; ' 
“ Which welfare means inarrying an heiress, which heiress means 
me ; but as I am not going to marry him, where is the welfare which 
you would stand between ?” ; ae 
It was at this point of the conversation that Gordon met them. 
“What is the subject under discussion ?” he asked. ; 
“The fable of the dog in the manger,” said Edith: «We are 
discussing a young lady who, though she doesn’t want a youth of 
her acquaintance to marry anyone else, won't accept him herself.” 
“Does he care for her ?” a 
‘She fancies so.” | ; 
“Oh, Edith!” 
“ Does she care for him ?” , 
‘That depends—different people see the same thing in different 
lights. He has asked her for her love, and she talks about a fortune.” 
“Don’t mind what she says, Mr. Gordon; if you knew her 
half as well as Ido you wouldn't, ’m sure. Once she gets into a 
teasing mood she’s dreadful.” ae 
““Forewarned, forearmed; when she’s in one of those moods, | 
shall know how to behave.” 
“ How’s that, sir, pray ?” demanded Edith. 
“Do as I am about to do now, os 
'“ Run awa 


And live to fight another ay.” 

With which words Gordon laughingly kissed his hand to the 
girls, and left them. As he approached the door of Lady Meredith’s 
room the smile faded from his face, and was replaced by an expres- 
sion more in accordance with the serious work that lay before 


On his entry, Lady Meredith installed him in the most comfort- 
able armchair the room ted. 
‘J have asked you here this evening, Mr. Gordon, to tell you of 


’ 


the difficult position in which I am placed, and to beg you—thce | 


occasion given—to be my friend and ally.” 

She held out her hand gracefully towards him. A plump fair 
hand, on which shone one valuable gem. It was a hand a young 
girl might have been proud toown. = oa 

To its owner's surprise Gordon did not offer to take it. - 

Mystification and surprise were Lady Meredith’s first feelings—a 
belief that he had not seen her gesture; the next—— | 

‘From the short conversation on the subject of my stepson this 
afternoon, Mr. Gordon,” she said, “it appears you know something of 
the sad business. It has been a terrible trial to me, I can assure 
you.” | ' 

Gordon bowed an assent to the assurance which her ladyship 
sought to strengthen by wiping her eyes with a pocket-handkerchief 
of texture about as stout as a cobweb. o™ 

“You also know a little of his affairs,” she went on. ; 

“ Yes, a little.” fa ‘ 

“That he altered a cheque which Sir Frederick, the ost 
indulgent and kindest of fathers, had entrusted to him, to a 
considerable sum larger than it was drawn for ?” 

“J did not know that.” | 

““There can be no doubt such was the case. 
the ee document.” 

e 


I can show you 


spoke with such an air of conviction that Gordon began to 
think she really did believe her stepson guilty of the fraud ; but 
if so, why had she suppressed Fletcher’s letter ?’ 

He had received the American telegram: immediately before 
meeting Mary and Edith on their way to the library. — 

She drew a small, curiously-carved sandal-wood box which was 
on the table towards her, and opening it, took out the forged cheque. 

“See,” she said, “ here is the evidence of Tom Meredith’s guilt. 
Is it not clear?” she went on, handing the document to him. 

“And this bit of paper,” thought Gordon, “is what has kept me 
from my birthright. I have only to destroy it, and what charge can 
be brought against me? Why should I hesitate? I have suffered 
already for a crime I did not commit. Yet, stay ; such an act would 
be even more foolish than wrong, since this document will serve 
to confirm the declaration of poor Fletcher.” | 

Lady Meredith was growing impatient at his silence. 

“It is clear, I hope,” she insisted. i | 

“Your ladyship hopes?” Gordon exclaimed im simulated 

T1sée. : ‘. bey 

“You misinterpret my meaning. My question is, Is not this 
eheque convincing of Tom Meredith’s dishonour?” — | aa 

“ Agconvincing as the memorial-stone in the church is convincing 
of Tom Meredith's death.” Gordon replied. : = 4 


will not save you. The 


The answer was so unexpected that Lady Meredith turned white, 


fy | and her hand shook so that the next paper she took out fell from her 


fingers on to the floor at her feet. It was the letter she had received 
from him but a few days before, claiming the estate. | 

He stooped to pick it up, and handed it to her, but did not offer to 
return the forged cheque. In spite of his mental atguments, he felt: 
loth to part'with it. e Rt) 

pipes Lady Meredith sought to reassure herself’ with the belief 
that the simile Gordon had used was, like his ignoring: the hand she 
had offered him—accidental. sl 7 
It nevertheless seemed to make the telling of her story more’ 
difficult. ae 

‘‘ Have you no other papers?” he asked after a moment’s pause. 

“ Several,” she replied, taking sundry bills and I O Us, which 
Sir Frederick had aid for his son, from the box. ‘I do not think; 
however, they will help us much.” ae 

As the evidence of his own recklessness, of his father’s lone. 
and severely-tried kindness, lay before him, Gordon’s heart seemed 
to soften towards the woman whom his father had so loved, and he 
could not but admit that he had given the young wife cause to 
dread and dislike him. 

“T think, Lady Meredith,” he said, “these will help us to conie 
to a conclusion. Look,” he said, comparing one document, taken at 
hazard from the rest, with his own letter sent from London. 

“The writing is very like,” she regretfully admitted. 

“Tike! It is identical. Believe me, the man who wrote the 
one wrote the other.” : : 

“Surely,” she said m great agitation, “surely, Mr. Gordon, you 
are not going over to the enemy ?” 

‘Most men, Lady Meredith, are their own enemies. No man has 
exemplified the truth of that saying more than I in my life have 
done. I am going over to mv own cause now, and in that sense am 
joining my own enemy as well as yours.” | 

“ You are speaking in enigmas.” 

“T will do so no longer. I am Tom Meredith, my lady !” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

Hap a thunderbolt fallen at Lady Meredith’s feet she could 
not have been more surprised and agitated. 

“'You—you!” she gasped. “It is impossible !” 

“It is true. Look at my features, listen to my voice. Surely 
both must be familiar to you now that their identity is pointed out. 
Stay, let my signature speak for me.” 

e took a pen, and across one of Lady Meredith’s dainty 
sheets of note- per; headed with her monogram, signed his name — 
* Tom Meredith. ; 

It was as though his words had fallen upon the paper, and been 
retained as evidence in his favour. 

“T see itall now. I have been duped, deceived! But if you are 


Tom Meredith, you dare not proclaim yourself, with a crime hanging 
over your h if 

“ Of which crime I alone possess the proof,” he said, holding up 
the cheque. — | 7 


‘Yes, you are Tom Meredith,” she said, “no other man would 
have stooped to gain his end by such trickery and falsehood as you 
have shown. Give me back that paper, it is mine !” 

With her head thrown proudly back, and her graceful figure 
drawn to its full heiyht, Lady Meredith advanced towards her step- 
son to retake the cheque. . 

“Nay,” he said, stretching out his hand and bringing the strip 
of paper within a few inches of the flame of a candle which was 
burning upon a table, “let us be just; if I am guilty of trickery, 
who has driven me to:it? Did you not say you would use every 
means to keep me out of my inheritance! Do you think it likely 
that I, who have lived half my life under the suspicion of a 
crime I never committed, will not destroy its évidence now I have 
the chance?” ~~. 

“You dare not, it is mine.” 

“ No, as the heir of my f mine.” ei 3 

“You the heir of Sir Frederick ! Who will believe you ?” 

“Who? You do, and the world will; my proofs are irre- 


 fragable.” 


“‘ Let them be as powerful as they will, they cannot prevent my 
branding you as a forger ; yes, even the destruction of the cheque 
ers who were consulted in the matter 
are still living, ‘and can—nay; shall, confirm what I say.” 

“T shall not destroy the cheque, Lady Meredith ; 1 have a better 
way of clearing my good name that.” 

“ Indeed !” - ee 2 

“Yes, and so have you.”. ae oe 

“¥ am again ‘at a loss to understand you.” _, 

“Do not feign ignorance of what I mean; but for, thisy one» act 
on your part,.I could forgive the' past and say “Let us be friends.’ ” 
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“Friends! I will show you that, though you seemed to value 
my friendship so long as it aided your plans, you have underrated 
the power of my hate. You think to come here as a thief, under a 
false name, and snatch away our possessions and cheat my son of his 
title, but I tell you no; so long as the paper you hold in your hand 
exists, you shall not. If you destroy it, then your title s come to 
you smirched and disgraced. Do you think the world will 

mpathise with one who by trickery has succeeded in destroying 
the evidence of his guilt ? I tell you { love my son more dearly than 
life, and you will learn what my power is when you are forced to fly 
the country for a second time, acorned by all, and branded as a 
felon.” 

“For my father’s—your husband’s sake you dare not do it.” . 

“Dare not proclaim the crime of a guilty man? I dare, and 

si) 99 


“The suspected crime of an innocent man, of one whom you 
know to be innocent, Lady Meredith. I repeat you dare not.” 

“TI know to be innocent ! You are joking.” 

“Can you tell me you believe Tom Meredith guilty of the crime 
you impute to him?” 

The impressive tones rather than the words of the question 
astonished the ate mother. 

“On my soul I believe him guilty,” she replied, “and why 
should I’ not?” she went on. ‘His extravagant habits, his bad 
companions, the cheque, his flight——” , 

‘“‘ And on the other hand ?” 

“Nothing but his own denial.” 7 

*‘ And the confession of the real offender, Lady Meredith.” 

“ What confession ?” 

“The one conveyed in a letter to me which you suppressed.” . 

‘“‘T suppressed ? It is false.” | 

There was the ring of truthful denial in her words. 

“If I could only believe so I might forgive all,” Gordon said. 

The words, meant to be conciliatory, caused their hearer’s anger 
to flame forth ‘afresh. 

“You forgive! You!” she cried. ‘You come here to rob your 
father’s son of the house and possessions which for years he has 
thought were his, and then, forsooth, offer to forgive and forget. 
What new fraud, what new deception is this you are trying to palm 
off upon me in the matter of the imaginary letter?” 

“Not imaginary, Lady Meredith, but one that was sent to me 
here, although I never received it. Thank Heaven, however, it is not 
now necessary to prove me innocent, for its writer, although he is 
dead, made further confession. I will be more generous to you than 
you have been to me, and say that I do believe in your assertion that 
you know nothing of a letter in which the man, William Fletcher, 
owned to being the alterer of this cheque, and which letter was 
addressed to me.” | 

“In which of your aliases ?” asked her el contemptuously. 

“In that of my rightful title, Sir Thomas Meredith, I assume. 
Since it has not reached your ladyship, I assume it has been lost.” 

During Gordon’s reply to his stepmother’s taunting question, old 
Watts had entered the room with a message saying Colonel Skooter 
had received an important telegram and wished to 
in the drawing-room. _ 

‘“‘ How on earth can the man’s telegram concern me?” thought 


The old man staggered against the wall for support, and pressed 
tis forehead as ehoagh' toying 3 reca 


‘‘ Addressed to Sir Thomas Meredith—but not lost, not lost, only 
nislaid,” he muttered feebly. 
(To be continued.—Commenced in No. 124.) 


Never Alone. 
\A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS.) 


CHAPTER I. . 


THE first person to tell me the news was Mrs. Denny. 
This was scarcely to be wondered at, seeing that by common 
consent Mrs, Denny was looked upon as news-purveyor and gossip- 
monger in chief to our little community. 
e was a widow, rich, and childless; She had lived in Eccleby 
for more than twenty years, and I verily believe she knew every- 
body in the town and fora circle of adozen milesround it. She had a 


pretty basket-carriage with a pair of ponies, which she drove herself, 
and I seldoin missed seeing her, unless the weather happened to be 
very bad indeed, in the course of my morning or afternoon round 
among my patients. IfIdid not see Mrs. Denny herself, I was pretty 
sure to see the basket-carriage waiting at someone’s door, and then 
knew that she was not far away. Dear, dear, what a tongue the 
good woman had ! 

On this icular afternoon Mrs. Denny drew up her ponies 
and beckoned me with her finger. I crossed over and shook hands 
with her. 

. ior a matter of course you have heard the news, Dr. Bland?” 
e said. | | , 

That was Mrs. Denny’s way—to assume that you were acquainted 
with some icular morsel of news, when all the time she knew 
quite Aster that it had not yet reached your ears. An irritating way, 


it. 
“To what news in particular do you refer, Mrs. Denny ?” 
“Have you not heard that Mr. Muncastle is coming home at last, 


and that he is going to settle down at Bewleigh ?” 

No, I had not heard, and my looks must have betrayed the 
surprise I felt. 

“T have it on the best authority, or I would not venture to 
mention such a thing,” continued Mrs. Denny. “ And quite time, 
too, that he did settle down.” 

“Perhaps he is going to give a mistress to the old house. Men 
generally do settle down when they get married.” : 

““N—no, I fancy not. At least, I have heard of no such 
arrangement. Besides, Mr. Muncastle must be too old to marry.” 

< men ever too old to do foolish things? Mr. Muncastle 
cannot be more than fifty.” 

“Well, I ae with all my heart that he is married. Then, 
perhaps, we shall have a little more life and gaiety in the place, and 

ness knows we need them badly enough.” 

With that Mrs. Denny gave me the tips of her primrose gloves, 
flicked up her ponies, and was round the corner in half a minute. 
ee no doubt she had a longer round of visits to pay that afternoon 
than 1. | 

I always liked to have some scrap of news to take home. My 
sister had been an invalid for a and rarely stirred out of doors, 
and the narrowed interests of her life made a little gossip about any 
of our friends or neighbours more welcome than it might have been 
under happier circumstances. ; 

“It will be fifteen years on the 2nd of next October, since the 
late Mr. Muncastle died,” was my sister’s first comment when I told 
her Mrs. Denny’s news. 

I may remark that Barbara had a most tenacious memory, and 
was a perfect epitome with regard to dates of all kinds. 

“The present Mr. Muncastle came to his cousin’s funeral,” she 
went on, “ but only stayed at the Hall for two days after that event. 
There had been some quarrel in the family, and he had not been at 
Bewleigh since he was a boy.” . - 3 | | 

“If I remember rightly,” said I, “some considerable time elapsed 
before he came near it again.” 

“Two years and a half, and then he only stayed for ten days.” 

“It must have been on that occasion that he came to consult me. 
He was troubled with insomnia, if I recollect rightly.” 

“He was ; and I remember the description you gave of him when 

ou came to dinner. You said he was a eaturnine-looking man, 
ean, and dark ; that he spoke no more than was absolutely neces- 
sary, and seemed to be of a very reserved disposition.” 

Barbara’s words recalled Mr. Muncastle vividly to my recollection. 
I remembered feeling at the time that he was one of those in- 
dividuals with whom it seems next to impossible ever to become on 


ll | familiar terms. 


: : on has been at Bewleigh once or twice since then, has he not?” 
asked. : 

“Only twice, and on neither occasion did he stay more than 
afew days.” . 

“What can have been his motive, I wonder, for deserting his 
home in the way he has done ?” 

“‘Mere eccentricity, maybe; or, perhaps, an inordinate love of 
travel, and a perpetual craving for change of scene.” 

Tidings of Mr. Muncastle had come to hand in a casual sort of way 
on several occasions. Now he was reported as being in Egypt; at 
another time he was heard of among the Rocky Mountains ; anon 
there came tidings of him from Japan. One could never tell when or 
where he might be expected to turn up next. 

All this time the old Hall had been left in charge of servants, the 
windows of its reception-rooms being closely shuttered, and all the 
stately old-fashioned furniture sheeted up in brown holland. The 
Hoaulatali gardens: however, had always been carefully tended, and 
their produce in flowers, fruit, and vegetables sent off by railway to 
Covent Garden for sale. Two days’ notice at-any.time would see 
both the house and grounds fit forthe reception.of their owner, 


—- -—— 


ee 
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The news of Mr. Muncastle’s proximate arrival created quite a 
flutter in the tepid circles of Eccleby society. We had had no such 
excitement since Squire Kynaston’s daughter eloped with her father’s 
grooin, and we did not fail to make the most of it. Of course, the 
one great question was: Is Mr. Muncastle going to bring home a 
wife, or is he not ? 

Mammas with eligible daughters, who lingered unaccountably on 
their hands, hoped with all their hearts that he was still a bachelor ; 
while others, like Mrs. Denny, trusted thathe would bring with him a 
wife who would infuse a little more life, spirit, and gaiety into our 
somewhat stagnant coteries. 

When, one day, three van-loads of modern furniture came down 
from London, and the rumour spread that a suite of rooms was 
being specially fitted up for a lady, the mammas were ready to give 
up the case in despair, while Mra. Denny and others like her were 
proportionately radiant. 

hen, a few days later, we heard that Mr. Muncastle had fixed 
the following Tue for his arrival. 

Tuesday came in due course, and I am afraid to think how many 
ladies, who were fortunate enough to have windows that faced the 
road leading from the railway-station to the Hall, sat watching 
beside them all day long, and how many friends dropped in in the 
course of the afternoon to keep them company. 

But the evening waned and darkened, till at length the street- 
lamps were lighted, but no Mr. Muncastle had put in an appearance. 
He must have been detained in town another day, and would | doubt- 
less arrive on the morrow. But, when the morrow came, we heard 
that he had arrived by the last train on the previous evening long 
after most of the worthy townsfolk were in bed. We all felt as if we 
had been defrauded of something. 

“Did I not tell you that Bewleigh would have a mistress at last ?” 
asked Mrs. Denny with a smile of triumph. It was the afternoon of 
the day following Mr. Muncastle’s arrival; and she had stopped her 
ponies as usual in order to speak to me. 

Now it was I who had first suggested to Mrs. Denny the notion 
which she had just endeavoured to palm off as her own, but for the 
moment I let that 

“Tf I remember rightly, Mrs. Denny, you did say something 
about Mr. Muncastle bringing home a wife,” I answered a little 
nee “but I am not aware that he has done anything of the 

ind.” 

Mrs. Denny opened her eyes. : 

‘““Do you mean to say that the lady he brought home with him 
last night is not his wife ?” 

‘‘She is certainly not Mrs. Muncastle,” I replied, ‘ because her 
name is Mrs. Dare. She is a widow, very handsome, not more than 
thirty years old, I should say, and yet her hair is snow-white.” . 

or an instant or two Mrs. Denny could not speak. It was the 
first time I had known her to lose, even momentarily, that faculty so 
dear to her sex. 

Taking advantage of the Spporeansty I smiled, lifted my hat, and 
passed swiftly on my way. eard afterwards that Mrs. Denny did 
not reach home to tea that afternoon till quite an hour beyond her 
ordinary time. 

The way in which this news had come to me, and come so 
quickly, was very simple. Among my poorer patients was an old 
woman named ann, who had been bedridden for a couple of 


years. 

Medical skill could do nothing for her, but I used to call in and 
see her once or twice a week, and send her a bottle of some harmless 
rea ste kia ou ule mag les let ae mit ie she was 

ing neglected. ary Vann a. aughter, Nancy V. 
who was parlour-maid at the Hall. On the aces following Mr’ 
Muncastle’s arrival, Nancy having been sent into the town on some 
special errand, had stolen five minutes, or it may be ten, to look in at 
her grandmother's and tell her the news, and leave her her weekly 
packet of snuff. Halfan hour later I was listening at second-hand to 
all that Nancy had had to tell. Thus it fell out that for once in a 
way I was able to steal a march on Mrs. Denny. 

Although Mr. Muncastle came to the neighbourhood as an entire 
stranger, he need not have long remained so. His ancestors had 
lived at Bewleigh for centuries, and the fact that he lived there and 
was a Muncastle, would have sufficed to give him the entrée to the 
most exclusive county circles. We heard of one great person after 
another—I mean great in the eyes of us humble Eccleby folk—as 
having called and left their cards at Bewleigh, but we heard of no 

nse to these well-meant attentions on the part of Mr. Muncastle, 
nd, before long, it was given out that the state of his health 
was such as to imperatively demand the most absolute privacy and 


e. F 
“Tf his constitution is so much out of repair,” said Mrs. Denny 

to me one day, “ how is it that one never hears of a doctor being seen 

up at the Hall?” ) | 

. This wae a question that I could.answer no more than she.. In 
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any case it was quite evident that the coming of the master of 
Bewleigh would add no new element of liveliness to the doin 
of our little town. We might talk and wonder, but that was all. 

And talk and wonder we did. There was much that might well 
cause us to do both, if all the scraps of news which reached us from 
the Hall might be accepted as authentic. A great part of the old 
house still remained shut up, as it had been since the death of the 
previous Mr. Muncastle.. The present ownen occupied a suite of 
roonis in one wing—the wing which had the pleasantest outlook from 
its windows. Mrs. Dare, who, by-and-by, we learned was a daughter 
of Mr. Muncastle’s only sister, had her own rooms no great distance 
away. No one could have been more regular in his habits than Mr. 
Muncastle. Every morning after breakfast, unless the weather wag 
at its worst, he and Mrs. Dare walked out together for a couple of hours 
in the park or gardens. In the afternoon they rode or drove, explori 
the country in every direction for miles around. Later on uncle an 
niece dined together, and after dinner came music and chess, at 
both of which Mrs. Dare was thoroughly proficient. ; 

We were not long in noticing that Mr. Muncastle was never seen 
abroad unless he was accompanied by his niece; neither was Mrs. 
Dare ever seen beyond the precincts of the park except in her 
uncle’s company. They were invariably together when seen in 
public. 

I met them several times in the course of my country rounds. I 
should have known Mr. Muncastle anywhere, although I had not 
seen him for a dozen years. He was a man not readily to be 
forgotten. ee 

is hair and beard, which had once been black, were now grizzled 
by advancing years. His long, thin, brown face looked thinner and 
more eager t of old. But there was the same anxious, restless 
look in his eyes, which seemed to belie the thin lips and firmly-set 
mouth that i remembered so well. There was the same tall, lean, 
well-knit figure that I had noticed a dozen years ago. Me he had 
forgotten, or, if not, he did not choose to recognise me. 

Nancy Vann had said that Mrs. Dare was a handsome woman, 
and Nancy was right. And yet her face was a sad one, with un- 
mistakable lines of trial and suffering on it, lines such as no after 
years of happiness could altogether erase. And then that mass of 
snow-white pir, which formed such a strange and marked contrast 
to her large, dark, melancholy eyes and well-defined eyebrows, what 
pe had it on the head of one who was still so young in years? 
There must be some strange story, perhaps some terrible romance of 
real life, to account for such an anomaly. It was a problem that 
interested me, but one that I was powerless to solve. 

The fact of Mr. Muncastle never being seen out of doors except 
when accompanied by his niece, seemed to bear out in some measure 
a certain startling piece of information which gossiping Nancy Vann 
brought one day and retailed to her grandmother. 

It was well known that when Mr. Muncastle came to Bewleigh, 
he brought with him two sedate, taciturn, middle-aged men, brothers, 
named Ephraini and Gared Strong. No one seemed to know the 

recise positions in the household occupied by the brothers. They 
fireased in black, and wore pumps and white ties, and all they 
seemed to do was to wait personally on Mr. Muncastle ; and yet a 
man, however exigent he may be, can hardly need the services of 
two valets. | 

So carefully, however, were the ordinary servants at the Hall 
excluded from Mr. Muncastle’s private rooms, that it took inquisitive 
Nancy Vann, with all her spying and listening, more than three 
pont to ferret out the mystery that lay hidden behind those 

oors. 

When she had discovered it, if she had been a discreet girl she 
would have held her tongue. _ But Nancy was not discreet. She 
told Bee andraother, and the old woman told me... : | 

I e a point of seeing Nancy the next time she walked down 
from the Halt and of trying to impress upon her the necessity for 
keeping silence with regard to her master’s affairs: Although she 
promised readily enough that she would do so, I felt that I might 
almost as well have spoken to the wind ; and, indeed, two days later 
I had the same information imparted to me as a secret by two 
different people. In a little while everybody in the town was 
talking about it. 

It od ergine that for some reason best known to himself, Mr. 
Muncastle had an insuperable objection to being left alone for any 
length of time. Mrs. Dare was rarely far from his side between 
breakfast and the hour for retiring for the night. 

After that the brothers, Gared and Ephraim Strong, took it in 
turns to watch by their master till morning came round again. 

Mr. Muncastle slept on a small camp-bedstead, and one of the 
brothers sat in a large wicker chair at the opposite end of the room. 
A lamp was kept burning all night, and it was part of the watcher’s 
duty never to sleep at his post. What the consequences might have 
been had he failed to keep awake, none of us, of course, were in a 
position even to guess, 


BS 


J little thought at the time that what was a mystery to so many 
people would in a little while be a mystery to me no longer. 


Mr. Muncastle had been at Bewleigh some eight-or nine months. 
when one night, about half-past ten, a mounted messenger knocked 
at my door and told me that my services were required immediately 
atthe Hall, - oe ce a a ir | es 
: sa Who is i117?” IF naturally asked. “Not Mr. Muncastle, -I 

P Read ioc 


“No; it’s Ephraim Strong. He was taken bad this morning, and 
he’s been getting worse ever since.” 

_ Lordered my gig to be got ready, and half an hour later I was at 
the Hall nee ss 
+ Mr. Muncastle in person received me. a. 

“TI am sony to have been compelled to summon you at so 
untimely an hour, doctor,” he said; ‘‘but poor Strong, one of m 
servants, is so ill that he quite alarms us, and he is certainly muc 
worse than he was a couple of hours ago.” ' 

“With your permission, I will see him at once,” was my reply. 

I was ushered into the sick man’s room, and a brief examination 
showéd me that he was suffering from a severe bronchial attack, 
combined with symptoms of inflammation of the lungs. 

_ Jtold Mr. Muncastle what was the matter, and said that if he 
would let his groom ride back with me, I would at once make up 
come medicine, and that | would be at the Hall again early in the 
morning. ae 

_On my second visit I found no improvement in my patient, and 
on the third day, Thursday, he was decidedly worse. I bezan to 
have forebodings as to the result. On Friday, however, there was a 
considerable improvement, but Saturday brought a relapse, and on 
Sunday the poor fellow diced. . as, 

_ Mr. Muncastle was much affected. All throuyh the illness he had 
shown much sympathy and concern. a ? 

_ “He was as good and faithful a servant as any man could wish to 
have,” he said. “J shall miss him far more than I can tell anyone. 
I am thankful that his brother is still left to me.” - 

We were pacing up and down the terrace which overlooked the 
flower-garden as he spoke. The events of the week had served to 
bring us closer ther than a year of ordinary intercourse in all 
Areal would have done. ife seemed to have taken rather a 

iking to my society, and I usually stayed and had half an hour's 
chat with him after leaving my patient. ane 7 
I found him much less reserved &nd‘ altogether moré sympathetic 


than I had somehow been led to expect. He had seen @ great deal of 


the world, was widely read, und conld talk well on almost any topic 
that might be started. What motive could such a man have for 
leading the life of a recluse ? 7 eo ae 

No one could see much of Mr. Muncastle without makin 
the acquaintance of his niece. I found her to be a refined and 
accomplished woman, but with some underlying sadness so deeply 
implanted in ‘her nature that at length it had become a part 
of herself. It looked out at you from her eyes; you could see it 
in the downward curve of her lips; you heard it in her' voice like 
a faint, faraway echo; even in her smile there was a lurking 
sOrrow. : scones 
_ “T wish you would come up at your usual hour to-morrow, 
doctor,” said Mr. Muncastle as I was about to take my leave ; “and 

ut your stethoscope in your pocket. Now that nothing more can 
e djone for poor Strong, f think you had better give me an 
overhauling.” ; : 

“Certainly, if you wish it, Mr. Muncastle.” 

“JT do wish it. JI have long known that there is something 
radically wrong with me. Hitherto I have foolishly shrunk from 
ascertaining the truth. 1 will be a coward no longer.” ag 

“T trust we shall be able to prove that your fears have no 
foundation in fact,” said I. — : 

He shook his head as he pressed my hand, and bade me good- 
afternoon. 

Although I had spoken cheerfully, as we doctors are generally 
bound to speak to our patients, I had little doubt that Mr. Muncastle 
was right in his surmise. His hollow cheeks, the sunken circles round 
his eyes, a certain nervous depression of manner which he never 
seemed able to fling off for any length of time, had already warned 
me that there was something amiss with him, either mentally or 
physically. It might be that after so many years of wandering, and 
of almost incessant change of scene, the quiet and seclusion of his 
a mode of life were having an injurious effect upon him. 

en one has used oneself to tonics for years it is not always wise 
to leave them off at once, and resort to sedatives in their stead. 

My interview with Mr. Muncastle next morning lasted upwards 
of an hour. | 7 | 
“Well?” said he interrogatively when I had put away my note- 
book and taken off my spectacles. 

“You are certainly far from being in such a state of health as | 
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should like to see you in,” I replied. He had begged that I would 
deal frankly with him in the matter, and I intended doing so. ‘‘ For 
one thing,” I went on, “I should recommend an immediate ch-:nge 
of scene.” 7 oe 

The ghost of a smile flickered across his worn face. — 

“T felt sure you would recommend that,” he replied:  Never- 
theless, with all due deference to your opinion, you must allow me 
to say that I do not think any change of scene would benefit me in 
the least.” . 

I bowed. Possibly he was right. 

“Of course my heart is affected?” he asked after a moment's 
patise. | 

“T cannot deny that it is, but not, I think, to any serious extent. 
I see no cause for any present alarm.” | 

“T am not in the least alarmed, neither should I be if: the 
affection were twice as serious as it is.” 

“Ts it not possible,” I said, looking him steadily in the face, 
“that your present low state of health may have its origin in some 
mental disturbance rather than in any physical derangement ?” 

He bit his lip, and evidently hesitated before answering. ° | 

“Upon my word, doctor, I almost think you are right,” he said 
at last. “In fact I am nearly sure you are. If you have five 
minutes to spare let us take a turn on the terrace.” : 

We went out by way of the French-window, and walked to and 
fro in silence for a little while. 

Then my companion turned to me, and said abruptly: 

“Doctor, you are old enough to have had considerable experience. 
In the whole course of that experience did you ever meet with the 
case of a man who was haunted ?” 4 iA 

I was somewhat startled by his question, but strove to hide that 
I was so. A little time was needed to consider my reply. 

“T expect that most of us are haunted in one way or other,” 
I answered guardedly. ‘Some people are haunted by recollections 
of a wasted youth, of a misspent manhood, of friends alienated, of 
love cast carelessly aside. We are all haunted at times by the faces 
of the loved ones whom we have lost, and it is well for us that we 
should be.” a 7 

“That is not at all what I mean,” he replied. ‘ Have you never 
heard of men who have been haunted by one particular face or 
figure which has persistently appeared to them time after time for 
months, or it may be for years ?” 

_“T have both heard and read of -many cases of optical and other 
delusions very similar to the kind you speak of. But, then, we 
medical men know them to be delusions—or illusions, if the word 
please you better—something projected from ‘the patient’s own 
mental retina—that and iothing more.” 2, 4 

“Tn this world, who shall say where reality ends and illusion 
begins?” asked Mr. Muncastle. “It seems to me that just now I 
am walking and talking with you, but that may be merely a delu- 
sion on my part. How can I assure myself, as a matter of fact, 
that you are anything more substantial than a projection of my own 
mental retina ?” 

He laughed a little bitterly. 
speaking. | 

“Ts it not possible,” he asked presently, “for what you would 
term a mere illusion to assume in ike course of time in the mind of 
the person who is subject to it the proportions of a terrible reality, 
and as such, influence his life to a far greater extent than any of 
those common troubles that flesh is heir to would be likely to do?” 

“That such is undoubtedly the case now and then cannot be 
denied. The victims of hypochondria, or by whatever name we may 
choose to call it, are often to be pitied far more than the world wots 
of. I once met a man whose fixed belief it was that he had inad- 
vertently swallowed a small snake, which was growing bigger day 
by day inside him, and must eventually kill him. Who can tell 
what agonies of mind that man went through ?” 

It seemed to me that Mr. Muncastle had the air of a man who 
was longing to make a disclosure of some kind, but who yet hada 
shrinking Sead of doing so. All I could do was to:let him take his 
own course in the matter. 

“Doctor,” he began after a little while, “a few minutes ago I 
asked you whether you had ever met with the case ofa man who wae 
haunted. I ama haunted man. Call it by what name you will— 
mental delusion, hy pochondria, what not—it is to mea most grim 
and terrible reality.’ 

He spoke with a sombre earnestness that could not fail to carry 
conviction with it. | | 

“May I ask the nature of the appearance—for | presume it te 
be an appearance—to which you are subject ?” | 

“T am haunted by one figure and by one ah 
dare never be alone for any length of' time witho 
itself before me.” . 

“ Have you been afflicted in this way for Jong ?” : 

“For something like adozen, years, At first only intermittently 


We took a turn or two without 


Day or night I 
ut its presenting 
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and at rare intervals, then by degrees more fre 
last five years constantly, whenever I am alone. 
“Ts the appearance which thus forces itself upon you, t 
one you have ever known ?” 
Mr. Muncastle’s sallow cheek became a shade sallower. He 
glanced quickly round as if half expecting to-see someone following 
us, Then taking me by the sleeve he said : 
_ “The appearance is that of a man with whom I was ac 
many years ago—of a man whose death lies at my door.” - 
. e sighed, and walked slowly on with bowed head. Suddenly 
there was the sound of footsteps. We both turned. Mrs. Dare was 
cone towards us from ‘the house,. - | 
“ Nota word,” said Mr, 


quently, and for the 


hat of any- 
quainted 


fr, Muncastle in a low voice. “Come up 
on Thursday, and I will tell you more. I can keep my secret no 
longer. .I. must reveal it to someone.” __, cea 

-resently.I took my | | 


mi re 


leave, | 
(To be continued.) — 
_, A Generous ‘Giver. 
_ (4 COMPLETE STORY.) - 
be pe wee a > 


| - CHAPTER :T.. 
Ip was a winter evening. The fire burnt with‘a brightness that 


indicated frost, without, and reminded one of the cheerless suburban |: 
streets, with their bare trees and endless rows of railings, touched. 
with yime, and glistening in the darkness, and by the contrast 


increased the sense of warmth and ‘comfort within. 
A pretty gin 
Quite apart from them, some ‘distance from’ light and fire, sat a 
woman knitting, She worked busily, her fingers moved swiftly, even 
when-she was gazing at the couple by the table. She had a quiet 
thoughtful; face, with a. look of resolution upon it that made it 
unlikely that she would fail to carry out any plan she had decided 
upon. There was more sorrow than par ees in her eyes, except 
when they rested upon her companions; then they would grow full of 
deep satisfaction, and a smile would illuminate her countenance and 
ive it strange pathos and beauty. At stich moments she seemed a 
ing that must fascinate and command.all men ; but it passed, and 
she was only a gentle and rathér sad woman, no longer young, who 
had learnt. that life.is fall of loneliness and unspoken trouble. | 
‘The young man finished his story, and put the book down. .. . 
.+ “TI do like that,” said ‘the girl. «I should like to be a fairy 
eT and dispense good gifts all round. I do like a cheerful 
ending.” eer Ae eS 
- Yes, it’s comfortable,” said the young man. . oe 
“ And I do like comfort in everything,” replied the girl, drawing 


a 


herself a little more to the firé, and looking delightedly into its) 


warmth. “They all had everything they wanted ; could anything 
be better than that?” she continued,.referring again to the con- 
clusion of the tale. ‘ ee, a : a 
“T expect not,” replied the young man, ~ a leas, 
_ But the listeger in the corner knew that the fulfilment of desires 
is not always the best thing for the wishers, — 
“T shall never be tired ‘of Cinderella,” continued the girl. “I 
delight in the turning of the mice into horses, and the pumpkin, into: 
a chariot. I wish I could turn these chairs into ponies, and this table 
into a carriage.” . i 
“ What for?” asked the young man, . Memes 
“For you, of course, simpleton, I should like you to have every-' 
thing good, and beautiful, and comfortable,” and she laughed lightly. 
“T wish I could tum these leaves”—and she fluttered the pages of 
the book—“‘into bank-notes for you.” ~ 
“Ah, that would be useful, indeed,” he cried. “That would 
make all things straight; there would be an end to this weary wait- 
‘ing; we could be married then” = ' 
“That would make you so glad,” she said, looking u 
he stood beside her, with a wistful tenderness in her brgh 
“It would make me joyful, my darling, and you too, 
stooping he kissed her. . - ~ 
The clicking of the knitting-needles never ceased, and the worker 
in the corner heard and saw, and was content. — 


1 
. 


at him, as 
t face. 
hope ;” and 


“Sit down, and tell me, what.you would do with the money,” said | 


the girl demurely. es | | 
fe drew a chair close to hers and sat down beside her. They liad 
left’ the table and moved nearer to the fireplace ; but’ the woman in 
the corner could still seé them, and take pleasure in the fresh beanty 
of their youth, and in their honest, hearty love for each other.’ 
“ What should you do with it ?” again asked the girl. | 
“Become ] er in Sowerby aud Sons, merchants, My father has 
heard of good opening there.” ° |, caer 


« 
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| hold the opinion of the world of small account. 


sat by: a- table; a young. man near ‘her reading. | 
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It is hard to see flie thing that would just 
go by, because you have‘not the power to pufout your hand 
it. - m4 age vas aes ; 


_ He spoke regretfully. 
suit you 
and take 
“How much would it cost ?” she asked, and the knitting-needles 
were silent for a moment, so anxious was the worker ie oe the 
answer. © a , aa 
“Some thousands, and I can never get them, so what is the use 
of thinking of it?. We must be poor’ people, ‘Nélite:' Ate you 
afraid 7” a: oh ed es ; erie yas aii ee et 
“No, never aftaid with you'!” and’ the earnest loJK‘in ‘her eyes 
spoke the truthfulness of he Heert: ie eae wm te erg 
| And the ‘knitting-needles clicked merrily, merrily: hn ‘idea had 
come into the knitter’s mind; and she was working it out, clearly, 
swiftly, to the rapid movement of her hands. ‘ Her thinking went 
with a lilt, like. a merry rhyme, and when her conception was 
finished her heart was beating wildly with triumphant Joy. ee 
Meanwhile, the young people continued talking of ‘thei’ future, 


| speaking of the modest home that would content them, of the hap+ 


pitess of being together, of the prosperity that ‘coms’ at last to 
those who are brave enough to be pradent’and self‘denying, and +o 

Then their converse grew more tender and confidential; their 
voices sank almost to'a whisper, ‘and did not, reach the knitter. ' 

Her mind was so occupied by its own jubilant thoughts that she 
did not heed them, ‘but when her excitement had calmed down, and 
her idea had merged into .a steady resolution, she heard Nellie’s 
sweet voice saying: © Rta, ean te Sate 

“My annt te-thinking hard ; hear how fast‘herheedles click !? - 
“How good she is,” replied the young man earnestly. - “f thmk 
she is the best. woman that ever lived—a saint, an angel.” ~-"" * 

. “ Your eae e 2 said the i ; ui Ca a ie 
“Yes, that is it,” he replied. “Even from the’ ‘first she ‘took 
charge of me, ‘watched over me, protected me, alinvst ‘from: myself,” 
here his voice was full of soften emotion, “and led' me by the hand 
He the right path, even until she brought me to you, ‘God: bless 

er! : 4 set ie dae ‘ ‘ et AGA e0e4 an ; 
“Q@od bless her!” ‘echoed the Birk’ “FG 

‘The woman in the corner heard the ‘blessings and Tejoiced, and 
her soul was lifted in thankfolnessn, = | 

‘She rose and went towards the others, saying = __ | 


1 

q 
’ 
. 


_ {It is supper-time, young people.” | Sa Te he 
' Oh, aunt, how industrious you have been, ard 1 have’ done 
nothing,” said the gi he! Bduer ni 
‘ “You “have made ‘two people happy, ‘Nellie — Sydney ‘and 
myself,” replied.the aunt with great tenderness, = 6 
_Nellie’s aunt, Anne Stornton, was'an orphan, and Nellie was her 
only relative. She was thirty-six, and Li bade as she ‘fooked 
old for her years, . There were certainly silver threads'{ii-her dark- 
brown hair, and crow’s-feet at the corners of” het hose ha ‘She was 
thin, and stooped slightly, and her dress Med eid lowdiness, : - . 
_, Two or seh years before this, she hdd’ been: very’ different. 
Then she was upright as a ‘pine-bole, ‘the ‘smooth ‘browmness of 
her hair ai perfect, her eyes were soft, not ‘sid,’ and often bright 
‘with joy, her cheeks were rounded, and there was something of the 
fresh beauty of youth {1 the delicate fairness of her complexion and 
‘the plumpness of her hands, She-was always exquisitely dressed, 
not discarding bright colours, but usmg them with'’so spbtle a 
enews e of the harmony of tints that she and her apparel maile a 
perfe t er ole. | ie re ee i ved aba Deh pee, as 


‘She lived 


Ce 
ike 


4 ‘ 


wee 


4 


then, as now, in 4 ‘house in 4 South-western’ suburb 


| of London, only, instead. of ‘Nellie, she had an, elderly lady as 


companion. The house was’ her own, and she had _ lived in it 
Muang habla her mother, her’ father having died “when she was 
bs She had reached the mature age of thitty-fite withbut receiving 
‘an Offer of marriage, which is not surprising, as it is only in a very 
exceptional ¢ase that 2 man propdéses without feeling nearly certain 
re is suit fae pee aie tas ; and as Anne had not cared 
or anyone, she had never given the necessary encouragement. 
| One autumn day, the cn of an old friend. of her mother called 
upon her. ‘He had conie to learn business ‘in ¢ merchant's office, 
bade al ane a stranger in London, so had no friends." "'- 
'. ‘He’ was tall, broad, and strong, with amber ‘béatd and ‘moustache ; 
but.in his frank blue eyes,’ and’ the’ healthy: colour of his face, 
was a boyishness that charmed’ Anhe Into‘a great ‘liking for him. 
He was so frank, so sitmple:‘and ‘Kind+hearted, and’ so gentle- 
mannered, that as time passed ‘her li ‘grew, and aie was Nety 
kind to him.. He was lonely in the great tity, so fat dway from all 
‘his relatives, and camte’ often to Anme’s house, ané' gut: into a way of 
‘telling her of everything that happened to, him—the little mistakes 
and annoyances of the business: ay, the news in the letters ‘from 


home. = «= - - o ree. ee sate ttle: van 2 
"And when these topics failed, he would speak ‘of‘his’Hopes and 
wishes, And Anne had for all he said interest; and ‘ready sympathy 
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Sometimes her greater knowledge, and larger experience of life, 
caused her to lead his mind to a wider range of thought; he 
followed gladly, docile as a child to his teacher. Sometimes the 
little dining-room was turned into a school, or temple of discussion, 
she and Sydney taking opposite sides of an argument; and she 
would urge him to hold his own with all his strength, because it was 
desirable that a man should be able at all times to speak clearly, 
fiuently, and to the point; and she doubled and rounded upon him 
with .such nimbleness and: dexterity, that it really was a difficult 
intellectual feat to keep steadily to his own opinion. When he 
stumbled and wavered, she, metaphorically, picked him up and put 
him on his feet again with good nature.. And when he went straight 
on to the end, and was triumphant, she gave him most cordial 
approval. ; | ie | 

Whether they were agreeing or dis peta whether they were 
merry or depressed, they both found their happiest time in being 
together. 

Winter and spring passed with unusual pleasantness to Anne, 
and one day in early summer, she found herself anxiously watching 
the clock, because Sydney Canton was a quarter of an hour late. 

She was startled. She blushed crimson, she was no girl to whom 
her own emotions could have no meaning; and she stood self- 
convicted of loving Sidney Canton. A th d through her, 
a soft rapture possessed her. She seemed to have a fuller life, a 
more complete existence. 

She revelled in her new possession of a great love, the most divine 
gift of womanhood. She exulted.. Her life could never be barren, 
her heart empty, both were filled with the fulness of a great joy. 

It was s in her face, she knew. 

Would he see it? He must not, it should be hidden. 

. A-note was brought, saying Mr. Canton was very sorry that he 
could not keep his appointment, ‘but would be with her the next 
day. She was greatly relieved. She would have time to become 
accustomed to her new self, her perfected, her completed self, she 
eas it. In her exultation of spirit, it seemed to her that a woman 
oes not know the real capacity of her nature for delight, until she 
loves: She might have said for sorrows either ; but her sorrows were 
afar off in the future, and she saw.them not. She was happy— 
grandly, superbly happy: Already she was thinking what gift 
she could bestow upon him who had given her this happiness. . 

She went into the garden, her countenance glowing with delight. 

She trod the earth, but her head seemed in the heavens, far above 


all littleness, difficulty, or tribulation, in a world of grandeur, good- | 


ness, and . 

Tt was borne in upon her, that out of her abundance she should 
give largely, that she should pour out her love like water, or like 
wine, in full libations, when blessings must fall on him for whom 
they were made. To give, to give ! was the cry of her grateful heart. 
in the most ecstatic hour she ever lived through. To give, was still 
her thought when the ecstasy was past. : 

The exaltation of spirit died out, as must all such excitement, but 
for many years, in dreams in the silent night, she lived through that 
hour of supreme joy, and walked in her garden seeing nothing that 
was act 7 there, yet seeming to have full vision of things magni- 
ficent. And sometimes the desire of her heart would pass into words, 
and she would be awakened by her own voice crying: “Give, 
give ! 

The next morning she was very calm, her face was gentle and 
quiet as ever, her soul was full of steadfast happiness, but her mind 
was clear, and she sat down to an honest contemplation of her 
poser She loved Sydney Canton, that she admitted aan A 

he was not a woman to use subterfuge with anybody, even herself. 
She loved him, and would love him always; there was a stubborn- 


ness in her nature that made change almost impossible to her. He] 


did not love her; then a doubt, the colour rushed to her face, she 
clapsed her hands together, her lips were set, her face grew white, a 
hard voice she did not recognise for her own said : 

“It must not be.” 

And then she knew that the gift she must give him would be his 
own free heart. If he loved her, his love must be crushed back 
until it died. 

There could be no marriage between them. She was more than 
ten years his senior. She would be an old woman when he was in 
his prime. And then in mind, in heart, in knowledge, and ex- 
perience, she was many, many years older than he. She knew, with 
a wisdom she never doubted, that a man does not want a guide, 
teacher, and philosopher in a wife, but only a loving, he gen 
sym athising woman. That he must not look up, but be look Bey 
to. t the responsibility of having to think and act for the g 

of others would strengthen Sydney’s character, and make him self- 
reliant. But if he married her he would continue to submit himself 
to her guidance and direction, so there could be no growth of 
mental stature, he would at best be but a weak, kindly man, 
until the knowledge came to him, as it must inevitably come, that 


he had married an old woman—something of a schoolmistress ; 
then he would love her no or ee even dislike her, in spite of 
his respect and esteem, and look back to the first year of their triend- 
ship as a time of phantasmal happiness that had lured him on to 
misery. | 

Thjs must never be. She would love him secretly, silently, but 
with a sweet hopefulness that there would come a time when she 
might be able to do something that would be greatly to his benefit. 

__ That very day the change in her ad ere began. There was 
& oe less gentleness in her face, a little less elegance in her 
apparel. 

When Sydney knocked at the door her heart beat fast, but it was 
reassuring to know, by a glance at the mirror, that her face was 

le. Sydney’s eagerness to explain why he could not come the 

ay before was a comfort to her, because it relieved her from the 
necessity of making more than a trifling remark, until she had 
become accustomed to his presence, in the awakened state of her 
feelings towards him. Then she was able to talk in her usual kindly 
fashion, but with an older voice, and an older manner. 

Suddenly she was keenly conscious of the agony of her voice, 
and of a prim stiffness in her demeanour, and she thought: 
“Am I really growing old all at once, or am I overacting my 

art?” and she looked at Sidney and saw a puzzled expression on his 
ace. She smiled. His countenance cl at once,-and he said : 

“You were dull without me yesterday ?” 

“Not exactly,” she said. ‘I cannot expect always to have you 
here so much.” 

“JT missed you awfully,” he said. ‘I can only feel happy 
here,” and the look came into his eyes that she had resolved must 
not be there. “Can you not love me a little, Anne? May I call 
you Anne?” | 

Bravely she put aside her great delight, and said with steady 
voice : 

“You may call me Anne, if you put ‘aunt’ before it. I am 
accustomed to be called Aunt Anne, and likeit much. You shall be 
my nephew Sydney, and I will love you very much. We are just 
of the right ages.to be aunt and nephew, and shall soon come to 
believe that we are related.” 

She looked steadily at him. His face grew sad, his eyes looked 
he She thought, was it possible he imagined she was laughing at 

im 

‘“‘T hoped—I meant——” he said. 

She put out her hand, saying : 

“Will you not have me for your aunt? Do. Iam lonely. I 
shall rejoice to have you for a nephew; it will make me so happy. 

He put out his hand cele he looked uncertain, bewildered 
he could not resist her appeal, yet, had he not meant something 
quite different? | ; 

- Anne grasped his nerveless hand and shook it cordially. 

‘“‘ We have made a good bargain,” she said cheerfully. “I promise 
to make an excellent aunt, and I am sure I shall be proud of my 
nephew.” 

“T think I must go now,” he said. : 

“Do, it is a beautiful afternoon for a walk.’ 

- They shook hands again ; as he turned from her she said : 

“T am sure I am already quite proud of such a fine stalwart 
fellow formy nephew. Good-bye, Sydney.” 

‘“Good-bye—Aunt Anne.” | 

‘“‘ Brave boy,” she said to herself ; “I am glad to hear those words 
from your lips at last.” | 

She stood by the window watching him go out of the gate. He 
went with heavy steps and did not look up and lift his hat to her 
with sunny smile, as was his wont. 

“ His dream is rudely dispelled,” she aye “but a brighter one 
will come to him thatshall endure.” And she hid her face in her 
hands and wept. 

In ten days Sydney Canton came again, and after a few meeti 
their intercourse drifted into its old friendliness, only a little subdue 
Anne’s sober dress and sober speech, sometimes a little didactiv, 
made her a good representative middle-aged aunt. But she was always 
on her guard ; she felt that there was a tiny spark which the least 
weakness on her part might fan into a flame. And when at last she 
believed that it was wholly ae she was weak from anxiety 
and watchfulness, and she decided that she must go away and be at 
rest fora time. | 

One morning, nearly three months after she had understood her 
own heart, her companion told her that she looked strangely altered 
and aged, and she was glad. Her friend continued that she had lost 
her taste in dress, and her cheerfulness, and must be ill. She 
admitted that she was not well, and would have change, and before 
she had told Sydney of her plans, a summons came for her to visit 
her only sister who was i. She was away three months, during 
which she wrote to her eee Sydney, and-received letters from 
him. She nursed her sister through a long illness, and\followed her 
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to the grave, then brought her orphan daughter home with her to 
be her charge for the future. | 

She came back to her home a pave sad woman, with hair touched 
with grey, but she never regretted what she had done. | 

As the niece, Nelly’s, grief for her mother’s loss passed away, she 
and Sydney became fast friends, and Anne took to sitting apart in 
the background, and leaving them to entertain one another. She 
watched their growing love, while yet it was all unknown to them- 
selves, and she said to her restless heart, that it would be well that 
they should agate they were well-suited to each other in age and 
character, and when they told her that they were betrothed, she 
gave them the kindest wishes and congratulations, and prayed for 
their happiness far into the night. 


| CHAPTER II. | 

A FEw weeks after the evening on which Nellie so emphatically 
expressed her preference for a chiceefal ending to stories, Sydnev 
Canton entered the dining-room of Anne Stornton’s house, when 
she was sitting there alone. | 

“T have such good news ! ” he cried. 

“Good news!” she echoed; “I am very glad. I will fetch 
Nellie.” 

“You will never cuess what it is; it is glorious !” 

“Tam very glad, but Nellie must hear it first.” 

She went up the stairs, a great joyfulness in her heart, that lit up 
her face, and shone in her eyes. The hand she rested on the 
banisters trembled visibly, and there was a curious vibration in her 
voice as she said softly : 

“Sydney has good news, Nellie; come and hear it.” 

Then the two went down, and as they reached the dining-room 
she motioned Nellie to go in advance, because she knew that with 
her before his eyes, Sydney would give little notice to herself, and 
she wished more than ever to keepin the background. 

The young man caught the girl in his arms and kissed her. 

__ “Darling,” he cried, “I never thought to be so happy in all my 
life, never believed it possible anyone could be so wild with joy. 
Something so good has happened—almost as good as your turnin 
the leaves of the:book into bank-notes ;” and he looked. at her wi 
proud admiring fondness as if she had done this great thing for him. 
“Tam rich, Nellie; I can be partner with Sowerby and Sons; some 
one has left me money.” 

_ Nellie could not speak for joy, she lifted up her bright face, the 
lips trembling, the eyes full of tears. He kiased it again. 

“You shall be happy, my love, my love !” 

She nestled ‘close to him, a little overcome by the great news. 
As he stood with his left arm clasped round her, he put out his right 
hand towards Miss Stornton, and said with impulsive tenderness : 

“ Dear Aunt Anne, I should like to do something for you, too; 
you have been so good to me.” 

“You are doing everything for me,” she said cordially, as she 
pressed his hand. ‘You are going to take entire charge of Nellie, 
and leave me free to out my old fancies.” 

“You have fancies?” he said with an incredulous smile. “Why, 
you are the wisest woman I ever knew.” 

“Ah, but I have whims and oddities as well as other people, and 
one of my whims is to travel. When you and Nellie are married, I 
am going away.” 

e had not thought of this before, but now it seemed to her 
the most natural thing for her to do, and the best. 

re red Nellie!” he said. 

verything wonderful is happening to-day,” the girl replied, as 
Muha 
“Yes.” he answered. | 


‘: Anne went to her usual seat in the corner, and took up her 
ni 


‘ 


“You have not told us yet who left you this money,” said Nellie. 
“T am a bit bewildered with the news, and the hurry and 
delight,” he replied, his face, figure, and voice full of abounding 
gladness, ‘Yesterday, I had a mysterious letter from a solicitor, one 
of the grandees of the profession, saying that he had money of mine 
in his hands, which he should be glad to pay over.if I- would call at 
his office at. eleven this morning. I went. He isa nice old fellow. 
Said he-had been so fortunate as to have the pleasure afforded him of 
paying over to me a considerable sum of money. That for the 
convenience of transfer, he gave me a cheque of his own, and would 
send a clerk up with me to caeh it, when I could open an account for 
myself. And hére'is my banker's book,” and. he took one out of his 
pocket, and the two heads were bent over it examining it with great 
asain abet pry os a ane tt 8 aap view of the two 
nappy faces, and thought a little at when she went away she 
would be Hittle missed 7 e | ‘ 


“Then I signed a receipt,” resumed Sydney. “You know I am 
not always very ready with my tongue, Nellie, and I was just 


thinking how to ask for information about it all, when he said very 
blandly: ‘I think our very pleasant little interview is over,’ 
and a clerk moved towards the door to open it forme. ‘ But—but,’ 
I cried, ‘ who gave it me?’ ‘Iam not prepared to say that anyone 
gave it to you,’ he replied with o smile. ‘Left it to me, then?’ 
‘Or left it you either,’ he said ; ‘indeed, I do not much care to say 
any more about it, and I think if I were you I would be satisfied to 
have it, and not care where it came from.’” 

“ And what did you say then, Sydney dear?” 

The knitting-needles were motionless, and the knitter listened 
red for the answer to Nellie’s question. 

“T said I must know. ‘Ah, then run over in your mind the 
people who are poet to have had anything to give you—that is the 
only thing you can do,’ and he moved his papers as if he wanted me 
gone. I did as he desired, and I thought I had got it. ‘It was 
Biggs?’ I cried. ‘Because I know he told me years ago I should 
come in for something in his will.’ ‘I am not at liberty to say,’ he 
said, smiling. ‘You do not deny it?’ I said. ‘I say ple an 
absolutely nothing,’ and his smile grew broader; ‘but I am really 
very busy, and must beg you to excuse me.’” 

“Tt was Biggs,” said Nellie confidently. ‘“ How good of him.” 

' “T suppose it was Biggs, for I cannot think of anyone else.” 

The knitting-pins moved swiftly again. The anxiety and wist- 
fulness had passed from the knitter’s face, and there had come upon 
it a look of serene happiness that gave it a soft rare beauty. 

Sydney and Nellie came ecwans her, the girl saying: 

“You think it was Mr. Biggs, auntie?” 

“ As likely as anyone else,” she answered, looking at them with 
a radiant smile. 

“ How young and bright you look, aunt.” 

“The glory of Sydney’s good fortune has reached me,” she 
answered, and there was something of triumph in her gladness. 


One fine day in early spring Sydney and Nellie were married, 
and when Anne saw them start upon their wedding-tour, she thought 
that her work for them was done. It was well that the duties of 
hostess constrained her to exert herself, or she might have given way 
under the sense of loneliness and uselessness that oppressed her. 

On the departure of her last guest, who had stayed with her 
until evening, she sat down and wrote out an advertisement for the 
letting of her house furnished. 

The next day she went carefully through all her possessions, 
deciding what little things she would take with her, and what should 
be given to Nellie. To Nellie, she said, but she knew in her heart 
that it was to Sydney she was giving. The quaint bookcase, the 
quainter cabinet, the chair that he said was the easiest he had ever 
sat in, and every little thing that he had admired by look or word, 
was put down in the list for Nellie, while only a few mementos of 
her nts, and a little statuette Sydney had given her, were in the 
one for herself... 

Then she gave her attention to the completion of the furnishing 
of the house for the young couple. This, with the arrangements for 
letting her own, occupied her fully three weeks. Her tenant wished 
to come in at once, she wished to leave before Sydney’s return, she 
dreaded a parting, and had a little fear that she might let herself 
be persuaded to remain in London, which would be inconvenient. 
So five days before Sydney and Nellie came home, she left the 
country. 

Her old companion, who had been with her during the last week 
in her old house, went with her to the station, and afterwards told 
the young people how cheerfully she had started on her journey, in 
spite of her regret at not seeing them. 

They settled down comfortably into the new life, and they did 
not greatly miss her, they were so occupied with each other. And 
letterscame from hersofrequently, with always some tender expression 
of regard for themselves, that lingered in their memory, and some 
bright bit of gossip, or vivid description of something that she had 
seen, that could be repeated to their friends. 

Two years passed, and they had a new interest—a little Anne, 
and they had grown quite accustomed to have their best friend the 
other side of France. They were secure of her sympathy, and of 
her unfailing interest in all that concerned them, and it was pleasant 
to have dainty little gifts from over the sea, and to look forward to 
the proud moment of showing little Anne to her great-aunt. 
Years rolled on. Sydney grew very prosperous, and husband and 
wife never wavered in their love for each other. Another girl, and 
some years later a little son, were born to them, and their life was 
full of happiness. 

About a month after she had left England, Anne Stornton took 
lodgings in a large seaport town in France. And when she had made 
her handsome rooms home-like with the few belongings she had 
brought away, with her, she went out and called-at some of the 

pee schools, and- said that she wished to give lessons in 
nglish. Her French was good, and-her manner-and appearance 
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that of a well-bred woman. A look of patient sorrow in her fine 
eyes gave a refined pathos to her handsome face, and touched 
the hearts of the sentimental people into whose midst ‘she had 
come. ' 

She quickly obtained employment at two schools, but that was 
not enough, so she advertised to give private lessons, and by the 
end of three months she had sufficient occupation, By the end of 
the first year she had an established reputation as a first-class 
teacher of English. 

She taught men and women, boys and girls, but she preferred 
the latter for pupils—she was always so fond of the young. spree 

iving lessons to their children, she became known to. many of the 
est families of the neighbourhood, and made many friends. She 
was so well read, and so refined in her ways, that mothers were 
eae that their daughters should be with her, and take pattern by 
ler. : 

As years passed these girls married, and Anne was a loved and 
welcome guest in many happy homes. She lived on always in the 
same simple fashion, putting by more every year for the support of 
her old age. She desired to be independent until the end, and 
worked gladly and steadily for this consummation. | 

When she had led this simple industrious life for ten years, a 
letter came from Nellie saying that she had heard that Aunt Anne 
was giving lessons, and that she was indignant. 

en she wrote carefully, and said that her income was less than 
it had been, and that she had not told them before, because she knew 
they would be grieved ; that she was teaching, and greatly liked 
doing so—indeed, would feel quite lost without her “sual occupation. 

Sydney wrote her a kind manly letter, in which she took great 

pride, but she did not give in to his wish that she should henceforth 
share his home. She begged him in kindness to herself to let her 
go on peacefully in the old way. She liked her employment so 
much, and was so accustomed to it, that the relinquishment of it, 
even to be with him and Nellie, must bring her discomfort, even 
sorrow. 
_ So she lived on in the same fashion five years more, much liked 
and respected; and then there came bad news from England. 
Something had gone wrong with the firm of Sowerby and Co., and 
Sydney Canton was ruined, and he was very ill. Soe 

Anne wrote to her employers and friends, saying that she was 
unexpectedly called from home, got a letter of credit from her 
bankers, and started for London the day after Nellie’s sad letter had 
been received. She was wanted, and she went, with all her old 
dauntless promptitude, to do the best for others. 

When she reached London the Cantons were still in their hand- 
some residence, but would soon have to leave. Sydney was suffering 
from typhoid fever. Anne, who had seen some people pass 
away, believed she saw death in his face. He was overjoyed 
to see her. He told her of the failure of his firm. She encouraged 
him to hope that something might be saved. He had faith in the 
clearness of her judyment, and was a little comforted. ° 

The children regarded her as a sort of beneficent protecting 
genius, Who had come to put everything straight, and make life 
yleasant again, for had she not stopped mother’s tears, and made 
father cheerful once more? They looked at her with love and 
curiosity in their eyes, and she felt that she could not love then 
enouch, 

Sydney got worse, the doctors spoke doubtfully of the issue of his 
ilIness, Anne sat with him one evening, while his wife and the 
nurse rested. Ife seemed to be dozing, She was thinking, and 
bravely taking up a new burden. | 

“ Anne,” he said softly, “ Aunt Anne.” 

She went and stood beside him. His hair was brightly brown, 
he looked very young aud handsome, although fever had made his 
face haggard and his eyes sunken. Her hair was grey, and she felt 
very old as she looked down upon him, She touched his hand, 
grown thin in two weeks of illness. He opened his eyes and gazed 
at her. | 

‘‘ Always the same dear kind face, and dear kind heart,” he aaid. 
“ How good you are to me and mine, In death there should be no 
reserve between friends ;” he tried to clasp the hand that touched 
his. | . 

She pressed his in assent, her heart was too full of grief for 
speech, . 
ee Anne,” he continued with feeble voice, “a very strange thought 
has come to me of late years, it has come and come until I am forced 
tu believe it is truth. I have not spoken of it, because I respected 
yuur desire for secrecy, but now all things may be made clear.” 

He paused to gather strength. She was as if turned to stone, 
but she could not stop his words even by a wish. After a pause that 
seemed an ave to the listener, he said : 

“ You yourself gave me that money, Anne?” 

She could not resist the appeal in his enquiring eyes, 

“T did,” she said softly. | 
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Then there was a gleam of joy on his face. 

“You'loved me?” he said. =’ ‘ 

“With all my heart,” she answered, and stooping kissed his 
brow, the first and last kiss that ever passed between them. — 

And then she knelt beside his bed. 

“Noble woman,” he said, “you have given me the most perfect 
happiness for fifteen years, and I shall have more courage to die now 
you are near me.”  S 

“You have been truly happy ?” she said with radiant face. 

“ Ay, truly and fully. bless you for it!” he answered. 

. “And now,” she said, speaking as if she were inspired like a 
propheies of old, “you must have no care, no anxiety for the 
uture. Your'wife and your children shall be my charge. They 
shall be all that you can wish—happy and honoured—and I have 
the will to compass this, and God will give me the power.” 

“ T believe it, my trust in you is perfect.” 

“ We shall meet in heaven, and you will tell me that I have not 

failed you.” 

“T will,” he answered solemnly. 

She drew the clothes a little closer round him. His eyes, soon 
tired with gazing, even at her dear face, closed. She knelt by the 
bed until the nurse relieved her watch. 

Two days later he died. ) 

Her strong. courage supported the whole family in their bitter 
sorrow. She, with the help of her own trusty solicitor, settled. all 
things. And a few weeks later, she took the little grief-stricken 
band to her home in France. Her friends gathered round her and 
were kind to them for her sake and their own. For the children 
were pretty and pleasant-mannered, and Nellie was very winning io 
the gentle dignity of her great bereavement. 

nne did well for them all, and for the little Sydney, her heart's 
darling, she procured a first-rate education, and he is now all that 
his father could desire, even as to prosperity. 

The two girls are well married. Anne and Nellie live together. 
still teaching, still thrifty in all things, but comforted by the 
consciousness that when old age incapacitates them for work, ther 
will be something to support them in independence. - 


At Midnight. 


A SONNET FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


_ Ware fleecy clouds float slowly in a sky 
Of perfect azure, frosted o’er with stars ; 
The cold clear moonlight lies in silver bars, 
O’er forest, field, and meadow. Far and nigh, 
The village clocks chime midnight, and are still 3 
A moment more, and all the wintry air 
Is tremulous with music. Fresh and fair, 
The clear wild tones peal out o’er vale and hill. 
Ring on ! sweet bells, and fill each heart with hope. 
Ring on! and fan life’s embers into flame. 
Give to the narrower view a wider scope, - 
Give to the daily task a nobler aim; 

- Uproot life’s weeds ; sow fresh its barren fields $ — 
Till all the wasted past a fruitful future yields! 


————a, 


The Editor's Note Book. 


_ Since Lord Mayor’s Day M. de Lesseps has been making & sort 
of royal progress through the country, and has been received with the 
utmost politeness by meetings of shipowners, Chambers of Commerce, 
and other commercial magnates. Many speeches have been made, an 
much mutual laudation indulged in, Nevertheless, the principal 
result of the tour has been to show, very distinctly, that the 
points at issue between the Suez Canal Company and its principe 
customers are too serious to be got over by any amount of polite 
speech-making. 2 = 


AND I wonder whether M. de Lesseps and his son flatter them- 
selves that we have forgotten the abuse which they heaped upon us 
during the Egyptian War, or the fact that they have uniformly figured 
as bitter and persistent enemies of this country. If they have laid 
this flattering unction to their souls, they have made a mistake 
which they will, in time, find rather serious, 


For a Conservative, the Lord Mayor seems to have considerable 
as a reformer, and, if he goes on az he has begun, upholders of 
some of the good old-fashioned City superstitions will have a lively 
time of it during the coming year. For one thing, to the great salu | 
faction of the Bishop of London, the Lord Mayor has, so far as his 
Mayoralty is concerned, abolished the custom of attending the City 
churches on Sunday in state, 
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No doubt this decision is for inany reasons a wise one, but, unfortu- 
nately, it has been arrived at owing to Alderman Fowler’s narrow 
Sabbatarian views and without any special regard to the common- 
sense side of the question. If the Lord Mayor's letter to his chaplain 
is to be taken as the rule of his Sunday life, I do not see how he can 
allow any Sunday work among his servants. On the whole, like many 
a man before him, the Lord Mayor has arrived at a wise conclusion, 
which would have seemed wiser still if the reasons for it had not been 
given. | 


‘Ox the broad principles of Municipal Conservatism, however, the 
Lord Mayor is sound even to the point of obstinacy, and there is a fine 
old no-surrender and we-don’t-want-any-argument ring about the 
speech in which, at the dinner of the Turners’ Company, he defied 
the reformers all round. Here, again, the right honourable gentleman 
was not altogether happy in his arguments. 


Tuus he did not think that one Municipality for the four million 
inhabitants of London would answer, on the ground that a man 
who lived at Hampstead would know nothing about the drainave 
of Greenwich, and that an inhabitant of Norwood would 
ignorant of the affairs of Tottenham. To show the absurdity of 
such a view as this, it is only necessary to imagine somebody 
endeavouring to show that a House of Commons is useless because 
the member for Aberdeen would know nothing about the drainage 
of the Isle of Wight, and an inhabitant of Hull would be ignorant 
of the requirements of South-West Lancashire. 


SINCE the publication of this speech, Mr. Firth, M.P. for Chelsea, 


das pointed out that a man living at Hampstead might very well know 
about the drainage of Greenwich, 

present time drained on the same system and under the control of the 
same authority, but this is a detail which the Lord Mayor in his ardour 
for battle will probably look upon as of little importance. 


AS a sort of reply to the Daily Telegraph and Daily News, which 
keep on mering away with abeiptstabaphan pertinacity at the 
uestion of the habitations of the very poor in London, the J'imes has 
been dwelling with great complacency on an address recently delivered 
by Mr. Giffen, the President of the Statistical Society, in which that 
gentleman endeavoured, and not without success, to prove that the 
average condition of the working man has greatly improved in the 
course of the last twenty or thirty years. | 


THaT Mr. Giffen is right in the main, although, after the 
manner of statisticians, he endeavours to prove rather too much, few 
people will be bold enough to deny. But as a matter of fact his argu- 
ment has no bearing on the question more immediately at issue. e 
fact of the improvement in the average condition of the working 
classes must not be allowed to obscure the other fact, that there 
exists in certain districts in London a population which is shamefully, 
scandalously, and dangerously overcrowded, and which, by reason of 
its own numbers, reduces the wages for such work as it is capable of 
doing, literally to starvation point. n 


THE Bishops of Bedford and Rochester, speaking at a Temperance 
meeting last week, seemed inclined to attribute all, or almost all, :the 
misery of ‘‘ outcast London ” to the immoderate use of strong drink. 
The way to cure it, the former prelate said, is to abstain from the 
bottle. Put a poor man into a palace, said the other dignitary, and 
with strong drink he will still live like a brute. 


THERE is a good deal of truth in this, although it is by no means 
the whole truth. There is a terrible amount of drunkenness among 
the inhabitants of the slums, but it must be remembered that a great 
many of the ‘‘ outcasts’. are too poor even to have any money to 
spend m drink. | Lo 


ABOLISH every public-house im London, and you will remove 
& great temptation from a great many peep —incidentally punishing 
& great many others at the same time. ut will abstinence from the 
bottle have any effect on the price of slopsellers’ work? Will the 
destruction of the publicans cause the w of matchbox-makers 
to rise? Will the abolition of strong drink make it more possible 
than it is now to put twenty people into space which can properly 
accommodate five, or will it enable a man with six os seven hitdren 
to feed them on wages which, with the strictest temperance in all 
things, can only fairly be made to do for two or three ? | 


THE trath is that the question must be considered as a whole, 
and not piecemeal or from the point of view of the believers in 
cular nostrums. To make it the battleground of sects, and 
and party politicians, would be a trifle worse than leaving it 

alone altogether. ee hoe | 


A GooD many things were said at the meeting of the Women’s 
Union of the Church of England Temperance Society—‘‘ Phoebus ! 
what a name !”’—which are calculated to surprise people who are in 
the habit of looking at things soberly and temperately (a habit rare 
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seeing that both districts are at the 
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among Temperance orators), but I think that the firat prize is due to 
Dr. Norman Kerr. This gentleman, in his righteous wrath against 
crocers, confectioners, and railway licences, declared that many of his 
lady patients ‘‘took so much drink, that if they went out of doors 
they would not be able to walk straight.” 


ry 


I po not know what sort of practice Dr. Norman Kerr enjoys, but, 
if his statement is to be accepted as literal fact, his patients must 
certainly belong to a very exceptional class indeed. I wonder whether 
they read the newspapers. If they do, I should imagine that Dr. 
Kerr will speedily find himself with even more leisure to address 
public meetings than he apparently enjoys at present. 


THE annual farces of electing rectors to the Scottish Universities 
have been again performed, no doubt to the satisfaction of the students 
themselves, and, except in one instance, call for no particular 
comment. In the case of St. Andrews, however, it is noticeable that 
Mr. James Russell Lowell, the American minister, was brought 
forward as a candidate. It is possible that this nomination was 
intended as a protest against the preposterous custom of turning these 
elections into political contests. But if this was really the case, could 
not the youns seule a of St. Andrews have found in their own 
country, or in England, some man of letters at least as deserving of 
the honour of their suffrages as Mr. Lowell? | 


THE proposal of the Metropolitan way Company to make a line 
under Hyde Park is interesting to the public principally on account 
of its bearing on the vexed question of the District Company's blow- 
holes, as the Government only abstains from opposing the new scheme 
on condition that no ventilating shafts are to be permitted. It would 
certainly seem that if the new line can be effectually ventilated without 
blow-holes, so also should that which runs under the Embankment 
likewise be able to dispense with them. 


‘ 


I po not, I confess, put much faith in the Government stipulation. 
History usually repeats itself, and, in three or four years time we shall 
probably have the Company smuyzling a Ventilators’ Bill through the 

ouse of Commons, and justifying it by piteous appeals on behalf 
of the millions of people who narrowly escape suffocation in the 
Tunnel every year, and whose sufferinys could be put an end to by the 
erection in the remote parts of Hyde Park, where they could interfere 
with nobody, of half-a-dozen or so of the structures which the archi- 
tects of Railway Companies call eleyant ventilating shafts. 


A PARAGRAPH has been going the round of the Mag to the effect 
that the sprat fishery off Deal has largely increased, and that a con- 
siderable industry has sprung up in the little town itself in the way of 
preserving the fish ‘‘like sardines.” It would be interesting to know 
whether the preserved sprat is sold under its own name, or whether, 
after preservation, it becomes the sardine of commerce. 


I AM afraid that theo New York correspondent of the Standard is 
not fond of Mr. Irving. At all events his telegrams about the distin- 
guished manager of the Lyceum are not worded in a particularly 
agreeable manner. Thus, in telegraphing last week to announce that 
ten thousand dollars’ worth of seats had been booked for Mr. Irving's 

rformances in Philadelphia, he added that this was equal to 

rs. Langtry’s experience, and half as much as Madame Sarah 
Bernhardts success. This comparison of Mr. Irving with 
Mrs. La ’g ‘‘ experience ” as distinguished from Madame 
Bernhardt's ‘‘ success ” is very unkind. aie 


Duggan and His Gang. 


SomE eighty ago, travellers by the stage-coach from Cork 
to Tralee might have seen eight skulls stuck on spikes on the roof 
“A a market-house in the town of Macroom, in the barony of 

uskerry. 

The country people did not like to talk about these skulls. When 
uestioned, they only said, ‘‘ They were the murderers of Colonel 
utchinson,” and no more could be got out of them. The skulls 

were a source of horror and disgust to the inhabitants of the town, 
for the heads had been put over the market-house just as they were 
when struck from the bodies to which they had belonged. They 
thoroughly cowed the people; and that part of the country, for many 
years after the event that gave rise to this spectacle, was the most 
peaceable district in Ireland; the fate of the murderers proving a 
most effective terror to evil-doers. 

Colonel Hutchinson was an amiable and worthy man, who lived in 
@ large and handsome house, standing in its own grounds, called 
Codrum, about 2 mile from the market-town of Macroom. Although 
belonging to what is called a ‘‘ new family,” he was much respected 
by the neighbouring gentry ; the poor people, too, were fond ot him, 
for to them he was always kind and charitable. His sister resided 
with him, and he had one man-servant. Although he was so popular, 
he was nevertheless an active magistrate; Lut.notwithstanding ‘this, 
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no harm had ever been done to him or his property. It was his habit 
to sit up late at night, and the light in his oom could be seen 
burning at all hours. He wasrich, and known to have much valuable 
property in the house, but he had never taken any extra precaution. 
One morning, early in the summer of 1800, the neighbourhood 
was thrown into consternation by the report that Colonel Hutchinson 
had been murdered in the night. Some labourers passing to their 
work saw that the large kitchen window had been completely smashed, 
and going up to learn what had sapped they found the shutter 
broken in, the front door open, and the body of the unfortunate 
gentleman | ing stiff and dead at the foot of the stairs, with a wound 


through his head. Shot dead, as was supposed. 
None of the inmates could give any account of the matter. Miss 
Hutchinson could only say that she been awakened by the noise of 


the breaking of the kitchen window, and the sound of several persons 
rushing into the house. In her fright she had left her bed, and hid 
behind a large press upstairs in a garret, and had not ventured out until 
long after all was quiet. Keen, the man-servant, stammered and looked 
very confused, but could give no information. He declared he was Very 
deaf, and had heard nothing at all during the night. He was, of course, 
suspected and takem into custody ; but nothing could be got out of 
him. All the neighbouring gentry pepper to the yeomanry corps— 
Catholics as well as Protestants—and they bound themselves by an 
oath not to rest until the murderers were discovered. 

A large reward was offered for information that would lead to their 
detection. A remarkable feature was that, although a handsome 
looking-glass had been broken, and some furniture pulled about, 
nothing whatever had been stolen. At last suspicion fell on a man 
named Malachi Duggan. He was a farmer of the better class, but 
bearing a very bad character. In appearance he was the very type of 
@ ruffian, of gigantic stature, and strong in proportion ; his countenance 
was brutal and ferocious, and with a dash of cunning which made it 
all the more repulsive. When the officers went to his house to arrest 
him, they found him at home. He made no attempt to escape, and 
seemed, indeed, to treat the charge with much apparent indifference. 
On the road, however, he must have been anxiously considering his 
position, for when he and his escort arrived at Macroom, he offered to 
turn informer if he were assured that he would receive the large sum 
offered as a reward. His offer was accepted, when Duggan stated 
that on the pie question fourteen men, under his orders, assembled 
and went in a body to attack and plunder Codram, but with no design 
of harming any of its inmates. Colonel Hutchinson was sitting up 
reading as usual, and, on hearing the noise below, he immediate] 
went downstairs to see what was the matter. He found the h 
filled with armed men, and seeing his own gamekeeper among them, 
he most incautiously exclaimed : 

‘‘ What, you here, MacCarthy?” on which Duggan, the captain of 
the gang, at once called out : 

‘* MacCarthy, do your duty.” 

The ‘Bamekeepe raised his gun, fired, and Colonel Hutchinson 
fell dead. The sight of his dead body filled the ruftians with such 
pee that they fled from the house, taking nothing with them. 

uggan then gave the names of all the men who had been with him. 
A strict search was immediately began, but the criminals, as soon as 
it was rumoured that Malachi had turned informer, took to the hills 
and concealed themselves—the country people, of course, assisting and 
hiding them. The county was at that time under martial law, and 
the Cork Yeomanry were a formidable body. They were determined 
the murderers should not escape, and they hunted down all those 
suspected of giving them shelter. One day they were on the track of 
some of the murderers; but the inhabitants of a mountain hamlet 
had assisted them and they escaped. Prompt measures were taken. 
The cabins were searched ; every article of furniture was dragyed out, 
piled in a heap, and set on fire; the wretched owners standing round, 
not daring to say a word. One of the soldiers, searching an outhouse, 
found a feather- parent concealed. He was dragging this bed to 
share the fate of the rest, when the captain interfered, crying out : 

‘*No, no; those wretched people have suffered enough; let us 
at least leave them the bed.” 

As he spoke a ball whizzed past, grazing his ear. Turning round, 
he saw a puff of white smoke over the brow of the hill bebind them. 
Immediately he and two other officers galloped to the spot, feeling 
sure they had at last come upon some of the criminals. They only 
found, however, two peasants who belonged to the villaye, one 
of whom, exasperated at seeing the wanton destruction of their goods, 
had fired the shot. They were at once seized and dragged to the 
eee of Macroom. They were tried, not for firing on the yeomanry, 

ut for aiding and hiding the murderers, and were condemned to 
trausportation. The trial and sentence made a great sensation. 
When they were on board the hulks their relations and friends came 
in a body and offered, if these two men were restored to their families, 
that the whole county should join in hunting down the murderers 
and giving them up to justice. After some consideration this offer 
was accepted. 

The men were pardoned and sent back to their homes, and the 
people of the count pecan to keep their word. The fugitives now led 
the lives of hunted wolves, and endured fearful peep ie Winter 
was approaching, but they did not dare to enter a cabin, for everyone 
was now against them. Some few. contrived to escape to America, 
but the others wandered about the mountains, famished, hiding under 
rocks, and not daring to kindle a fire, | 
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At length the e pretended to be friendly, and some vill 
invited aoe to ® peopl La per in a barn, where they declared they 
would be safe. The miserable wretches, more than half-s came 
down the mountain, and, refusing to enter the building for fear of 
being surprised, sat down on the ground and Las tain eat voraciously. 
While so engaged, the peasants fell upon and disarmed them, and 
gave them up to justice. The trial came on at Cork. Duggan swore 
to them all, gave a circumstantial account of the murder, and seemed 
utterly callous to his own infamy. One of the culprits was actually a 
cousin of his own. 

The prisoners were all convicted and sentenced to be hanged, their 
heads to be exposed on spikes round the. market-house—MacCarthy, 
the gamekeeper, as the man who actually fired the shot, was to bave 
his hand struck off and affixed above his head. They were ordered 
to be executed at Macroom, where they were conveyed, accompanied 
by the hangman, a hideous pero in an open cart. | 

The priests were removed when about half the journey had been 
performed, in order that the people, seeing them die without the con- 
solations of religion, might be struck with greater awe. One of the 
convicts, quite a young boy, cousin of the gamekeeper, protested his 
innocence to the last, and it was the general impression that he was 
innocent, but that Duggan had sworn against him in order not to 
leave one of the family alive, who might take vengeance upon him 
hereafter. 

When the cart with the wretched men arrived at a grove of trees 
at the entrance of Macroom, it was halted. A beam was laid between 
two trees, and two of the men were hanged at a time, one at each end; 
their miserable companions waiting their turn, and the people standing 
in silence around. hen all had suffered, the hangman proceeded to 
carry out the remainder of the sentence, and the dreadful sight 
of the eight heads struck even more terror into the people than thé 
execution. 

Malachi Duggan, the captain of the gang and treacherous informer, 
received the reward which had been promised him and returned to his 
farm ; he was quite brutalised, and had no feeling of shame. The 
first day on which he appeared at Macroom, he looked up to the heads 
and said : ‘‘ Ha, ha ! some of my soldiers are up there ; the best place 
for the rascals.” ; 

He survived the trial many years, and, contrary to expectation, 
died in his bed at last ; but his memory is held, even to this day, in 
the deepest execration in that of the country. Of this there was 
& curious instance in comparatively recent times. 

A gentleman, living some distance from Cork, had several servants, 
one of them a very nice young girl named Duggan, eee deg very far- 
away cousin of the horrible Malachi. There happened to be a dispute 
about some trifling matter on one occasion, when one of the other ser- 
vants said to Duggan, ‘‘ We shall really, miss, be obliged to call you 
Malachi.” The r girl did not answer a word, but that very 
evening left her p and set off to walk home to Cork, a distance of 
five-and-twenty miles, so disgraceful did she deem the imputation of 
belonging ever so remotely to the hated and treacherous informer. 


The Family Doctor. 


NEURALGIA. 
THERE is, perhaps, no disease which produces such widespread 
suffering as neuralgia, for few people are so fortunate as to escape it 
altogether, and many are reduced by its tortures to a state verging on 


despair. 

The word ‘* neuralgia” simply means nerve-pain, and certainly the 
name is an apt one. For, whatever be its cause, its seat is in the 
sensory nerves—those nerves which carry sensation to the brain. Two 
most important kinds of nerves are distributed through our bodies—the 
sensory and the motor. They may be compared to numbers of telegraph- 
wires, all connected with the brain, which may be likened to the 
central telegraph-office. The motor nerves mart messages from the 
brain, which produce motions in our muscles, while the sensory nerves 
carry sensations to the brain. For instance, suppose a hot coal falls 
on the foot, the painful sensation rushes up by the sensory nerve, and 
immediately a message returns down a motor nerve which causes 
unuscles to contract, and the foot is consequently immediately with- 
drawn. This is what, in the language of physiology, is called a ‘reflex 
action.’ 


SYMPTOMS. 


Since the seat of neuralgia is always a sensory nerve, excruciating 

in is its unfailing symptom. It is almost invariably unilateral—that 
is, confined to one side of the body. It is intermittent, with i are 
intervals. In some cases the pain recurs periodically. It may 
suddenly and as suddenly depart, leaving behind a grateful sense of 
relief. In many instances the pain darts from one place to another. 
There may be tender spots, where the sensation is as if a nail were 
being driven in. In old standing cases, a certain tenderness of the 
affected parts may remain, even during the periods of intermission. 

_ In ordinary cases, as a rule, there is no external appearance of the 
disease, except, perhaps, a superficial redness, a slight muscular 
twitching, or an increased secretion of tears or saliva. But in rarer 
cases it may destroy hearing or vision, may turn hair grey and lead to 
divers complications, 
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CAUSES. 


There are many causes which produce, or at least predispose to 
neuralgia. The most potent cause of its first onset is debility. It 
matters little how the constitution has been enfeebled. Anxiety, 
fatigue, worry, an enfeebling illness, may have been the predisposing 
cause. And the victim may remain to all appearance robust, while 
the nervous system is weakened or denniged. On the other hand, 
luxury and ennus produce enervating effects equally pernicious. In 
short, any depressing influence whatever may. produce neuralgia, or 
avgravate it if it already exists. 

Malarial disease renders the system very liable to be attacked 
by neuralgia. Cold and damp also act as existing causes. It may 
be produced reflexly by irritation, occasioned by decayed teeth, 
indigestion, or sudden mental emotion. It may likewise result from 
local injury, a nerve may be wounded and partly cut through, or it may 
be squeezed by some growing disease in a structure near which it lies. 
For example, the pressure of tight boots may cause neuralgic pains. 


VARIETIES OF NEURALGIA. 


Any superficial part of the body may be the seat of neuralgia, but 
sore parts or nerves are more commonly affected by it than 
others. 

The fifth nerve is largely composed of sensory fibres, and has a wide 
distribution in parts of the head and face. Certain branches of this 
important nerve are, at special points, subject toneuralgia. The most 
commonly affected part is the eyebrow and the region adjacent. But 
there are many other spots about the head and face that are subject to 
excruciating pain. 

Migraine or sick-headache, as it is commonly called, is another 
common form of neuralgia. The pain is on one side of the head, and 
sickness usually results. The sickness appears to relieve the pain, and 
it often happens that the patient falls into a sleep after it, from which 
he awakens, free from the acute pain, but with a stupefied feeling, and 
a sensation of tenderness about the affected parts. Excitement, 
heated rooms, and especially worry and mental restlessness, are the 
chief causes of this form of disease. 

The chest and abdomen may also be the seats of neuralgia. The 
back, too, is not exempt. 

_Scratica is the name given to it, when it runs down the back of the 

thigh, the nerve affected being a large one, called the sciatic nerve, 
running in that direction. This form is often very persistent, and 
may resist all attempts to cureit. Youth is generally free from it ; it 
is apt to attack those between the ages of forty and forty-five. There 
is the usual tendency to tender points, whose situation varies in 
different cases. 
_ Internal organs may become subject to neuralgia. When the heart 
is so attacked, the pain is accompanied by intense agony and asense 
of suffocation. Colic is really intestinal neuralgia ; the reflex cause in 
this case being undigested food. 


PROSPECTS OF CURE. 

It is difficult to foretell the course and end of a case of neuralgia. 

If it be due to malarial disease, of not too long standing, 
appropriate treatment will soon cure it. The older the patient.the 
worse the case, and a history of neuralgia in the family is always 
unfavourable. 

Neuralgia is always most serious when it attacks those in the 
decline of life. Other important factors in the case are the patient's 
circumstances and surroundings, such as whether he be much exposed 
to cold and damp, and obliged so to continue. His social conditions 
are really most important of all. Neuralgia can never be cured 
amid worries and anxieties, or in those living among people who jar 
and irritate, while perhaps the worst condition of all is the idle, 
listless existence of so many well-to-do women. All these matters 
must be looked into, before any hope of a cure can be entertained. 


TREATMENT. 


The successful treatment of neuralgia is certainly the most 
interesting part of the subject, which sometimes baffles the most 
skilful physician. 

There are two methods of treatment—the one where the means are 
directed to improve the constitution of the patient, and the other, the 
application of local remedies. 

very means of se epe ening the body should be employed, and 
everything which tends to enfeeble it should be scrupulously avoided. 
F should be nutritious and easy of digestion. It requently 
happens that persons subject to neuralgia have a great objection to 
fats; and experience has proved that they derive great benefit by over- 
coning this dislike. If they cannot bring themselves to enjoy the fat 
of meat, they must, at least, be unsparing of the butter, and some can 
bring themselves to heartily relish the savoury though homely article 
called ‘‘ dripping.” Cod-liver oil, especially, and even olive-oil, is 
good. A more palatable remedy is Devonshire cream, which should 
be taken in gradually increasing quantities. 

Outdoor exercise and plenty of fresh air are good, and it is well 
not to wrap 3 too closely. Entire change of scene and society will 
oceasionally etfect a complete cure. The patient should observe what 
tends to bring on or aggravate his pains, as this varies in every case, 
and should avoid such. | 

Many drugs have been prescribed for neuralgia. The beneficial 
effects of most are at least doubtful. Quinine is certainly efficacious 


in malarial neuralgia, in two or three grain doses three times a day. 
It may also prove useful as a tonic in ordinary cases. Other drugs 
may do good in some cases, but should only be taken at a doctor’s 
direction and under his supervision. This warning specially applies 
to opium, which in the form of morphia, injected in small quantities 
under the skin, is often very efficacious. If the patient obtains relief 
from his medical attendant applying this remedy, he should not rest 
satisfied there, but should utilise his respite in tortifying his consti- 
tution against 4 return of the disease, otherwise this hypodermic 
injection will become a persistent and unwholesome necessity, 
gradually losing its power to lull the torture. 

Ten minims of turpentine taken three times a day may give relief. 
It may be taken in milk. 

Among local remedies, electricity must be mentioned as beneficial. 
It is best in the form of a continuous current, and not as obtained from 
turning the handle of a medical battery. 

Counter-irritation effected by blistering agents or hot irons has been 
practised—a mustard-poultice may be equally useful. If the part 
affected be on the face where any kind of blistering is undesirable, 
a useful liniment may be made by getting a chemist to mix one part 
of chloroform with seven parts of olive-oil. 

If all these remedies fail to give relief from tortures which 
are so intense that they cannot be endured during the length of time it 
must take to build up the constitution to throw them off, if indeed 
that were possible at all while such agonies were going on, then 
recourse may be had to surgical treatment. This consists of the nerve 
being divided. Some vary the operation by stretching the nerve, 
which occasionally gives permanent relief. 

But the main points are to combat debility, to restrain worry and 
mental excitement, and to study the conditions which make for a 
healthy and happy life. This is better than to seek an insecure 
refuge in sedative and narcotic drugs. To hear some people speak, 
one would think ‘‘the nerves” had been given us for our torment. 
This is no more the case with them, than it is with our arms and our 


legs. 


An Algerian Lion. 


ALGERIA is, even to this day, infested with lions, to say nothing 
of panthers and other ferocious animals. 

At the foot of the great mountain called Le Chaitla, seven or eight 
and twenty miles to the east of Batna, there are vast thickets of trees 
which form an excellent cover for the king of animals. He rarely 
leaves them except at night ; and he then follows the numerous paths 
which cross them in all directions. ’ 

An Arab, one day, going to cut wood, hatchet in hand, was 
thoughtlessly following one of these paths, when, at a sudden turn, he 
found himself in the presence of an enormous lion. The animal, as 
much taken aback as the man, bristled his mane and uttered low 
growls; while the Arab, believing the lion about to attack him, 
brandished his hatchet with threatening gestures, a proceeding which 
could only serve to enrage the animal. In fact, the lion did advance ; 
and then the Arab, mad with terror, dealt him a terrible blow on the 
head with his axe. Although stunned, the brute soon recovered and 
rushed upon its aggressor, and with his formidable jaw broke his thigh. 
The poor wretch’s screams of pain, repeated by the echoes from rock to 
rock, seemed to have made the lion believe that he was surrounded by 
enemies, for he let go his prey and fled to his secret fortress. The 
unhappy man, in apite of his wound, Pe by the short respite. 
With prodigious efforts he managed to haul himself up a tree, at the 
foot of which, the lion, soon discovering his mistake, stretched himself 
at full length to watch the victiin who had just escaped him. But at 
last his friends discovered his situation and came to his rescue. Seventy 
or eighty Arabs, armed with guns and yataghans, halted about a 
hundred paces from the tree on which the poor fellow could hardly 
longer retain his hold. mone ee was a famous runner, who used 
to run races with horses. ‘‘ Fire all at once,” he told them. ‘‘ To 
attack you he will quit the tree. 1 shall then be able to get up it and 
support the wounded man until an opportunity occurs of fetching him 
away.” Ageneral dischargeensued. The lion, only wounded, rushed 
at his assailants, but, hurt as he was, did not succeed in catching one. 
He then returned to the foot of the tree, up which the nimble Arab had 
climbed, and was holding the patient in his arms half dead with pain 
and fright. 

Meanwhile, after reloading, the Arabs came back determined to 
make an end of it. Forming a circle, they advanced within fifty 
paces, fired all at once, and again fled, pursued by the exasperated 
animal, Taking advantage of the moment, the runner slipped down 
the tree, bringing with him the wounded man, whom he hoisted on his 
back, and then hastened to escape. The lion, who had seen every 
movement, was on the point of seizing his prey a second time, when the 
poor man’s two brothers, who had reserved their fire to cover his retreat, 
discharged their guns at the lion, who, this time seriously wounded, 
fell, but soon got up again. One of them then planged his yataghan 
into his belly. The lion turned sharply upon him, and with one stroke 
of his talons and one bite of his jaw, killed him onthe spot. Leaving 
this victim on the ground the Arabs accompanied the firstsufferer to the 
village, where he also soon breathed his last.’ “Thesurvivor of the three 
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then swore an oath that he would either kill the lion or that the lion 
should killhim. He then stripped himself of all his clothing, took two 
guns and a pistol, and went off, expressly prohibiting anyone to follow. 
Arrived at the scene of the recent combat, he saw the lion lying 
on the ground, about ten pace from his brother’s body, close to a 
copse of evergreen oak. The lion allowed him to approach to within 
twenty paces without seeming to pay any attention. The Arab took 
aim between the head and the shoulder, and tired. In two bounds 
the lion reached his enemy, who coolly stuck the muzzle of his second 
gun into the animal’s ear and blew his brains out. Of course, the 
victor, after receiving hearty and loud congratulations, was carried 
in triumph to his tent. The probability is, that if the man who first 
encountered the lion had had sufticient presence of mind to have 
iene stepped aside from the path, the animal would not have 
ollowed, 


— 


American Newspapers in the Far West. 


THERE is not a town anywhere in the Far West without a 
local weekly, bi-weekly, or even daily paper. As it never happens 
that the whole community is of one mind in matters political, we 
generally find one devoted to the interests of the [Democratic party, 
and a second to the well-cherished opinions of the Republicans—these 
two parties dividing social aflairs and public and private life in ‘‘ the 
Far West.” 

The first thing which attracts attention in the little, dirty-looking, 
ill-printed sheet, is its astounding personality, which is generally not 
so much directed against the other party, or even against the rival 
paper, as against the editor of it in his private capacity. Every 

Vestern editor's name is prominently printed at the head of his paper, 
and instead of talking as the Eatanswill Gazettc might, of our 
*‘ contemptible contemporary, the Journal,” the Western paper talks 
of ‘‘that Jow-lived hound, Cephas E. Slocum, who edits his miserable 
two-bit thing over the way.” 

Here is a description of the character and appearance of a San 
' José editor as painted a few years ago by a rival journalist : 

‘* He is a professional loafer, and may generally be seen round drink- 
ing-saloons, not only at election times, but for years after. He makesa 
game of politics, und plays as he would a game of short cards-—a cut- 
throat monté. He wears his hair short—a style known as the 
‘fighting cut '—that he may always be ready for a scrimmage, and 
his adversary may take no undue advantage. The preponderance of 
his brains is located between his ears. His countenance is concave, 
and one, or both of his eyes, are usually ‘in mourning,’ from the effects 
of his last fight. He is ‘ powerful’ in ‘ primaries,’ where he votes 
early and often for his favourite candidates, succeeds, and calls the 
nomination regular. He can tell the difference between a whisky 
straight and a pin cock-tail with his eyes shut, and can snuff a treat 
two blocks off. He spends his money in riotous living, and makes 
it a point of honour never to pay an honest debt. He accepts office 
for the sake of stealings, and is loyal because it pays best.” 

There is no joke herc ; the man was perfectly in carnest, as none who 
knew the brace of worthies would doubt. Nothing can better illustrate 
this personality, as well as the dearth of local news, than the following, 
taken from a Nevada newspaper, the Virginia Enterprise. 

** We observe that rier, local of the News, has on a new coat. If 
we remember right, there was a dry goods store burnt out a short time 

o, and that a number of coats which were put on the street for safety, 
ter having been saved from the fire, were missing. Of course we don’t 
7 at to cast any reflection, or to say that Brier nipped any of them. 

, no!” 

Sometimes these personal pen-battles are a little more truculent. 
There was a well-known editor ‘‘out West,” of the name of Prentice ; 
Prentice was never known to be put out, and accordingly Mr. Smith 
(as we shall call him) of the Cleveland Plutn Dealer made a fatal mis- 
take when he penned the following : ‘‘ Prentice is a liar, and we shall 
tell him so when we meet him!” Prentice thus replied in his next 
paper : “Ah! Will you, Mr, Smith? About that time there will be 
a funeral, and the Smith family will be the principal mourners !” 

Probably, no one likes, when ‘‘ running” for the honourable office 
of Congressman or State judge, to have it announced in a newspaper 
that, in an early portion of his career, he murdered his grandmother, 
and ignominiously buried her in the back-kitchen. Mr. ‘ Artemus 
Ward,” himself a quondam ‘‘newspaper man,” exactly struck this 
nail on the head when he represented in the ‘‘ controversy about a plank- 
road,” this attack upon the editor of the Eagle of Freedom. The 
passage is worth quoting : 

‘** The road may be, as our contemporary says, a humbug ; but our 
aunt isn’t bald-headed, and we haven't got a one-eyed sister Sal! 
Wonder if the editor of the Eagle of Freedom sees it.’ This used up 
the Kagle of Freedom feller, because his aunt’s head does present a 
skinned appearance, and his sister Sarah is very much one-eyed. ‘ We 

ve recently put up in our oilice an entirely new sink, of unique 
construction, with two holes, through which the soiled water may pass 
to the new bucket underneath. hat will the Hell-hounds of the 
Advertiser say to this? We shall continue to make improvements as 
fast as our rapidly increasing business may warrant. Wonder whether 
@ certain editor's wife thinks she can paliy off a brass watch-chain on 
the community for a gold one,’” 
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As might be expected, such personalities occasionally lead to 
hostile encounters between rival editors, and between tors and 


their readers. Most frequently these consist only in a thrashing on 
either side, and probably few Western editors have missed having a 
difficulty of that sort at one time or another on their hands. In a 
scrap-book kept by Mr. B. (rriffin, of Victoria, in the early years of 
California, such items as the following are not unfrequent : llision 
between H. A. De Courcy, Esq., editor of the Culavcras Chronicle, 
and Mr. W. H. Carter ;” ‘‘ Editorial Difliculty down at Santa Clara— 
Man Shot,” etc. 

The following story is told of a new editor who had come to a place 
which was infested by a gang of ruffians. Before his face was generally 
known, he attacked these men most violently in his paper. One day, 
as he was sitting in his office after the appearance of a particularly 
severe article, a stalwart individual, brandishing 4 whip, rushed in and 
enquired for the editor. Suspecting evil, he asked his visitor to be 
seated, and said he would call the editor, who had just stepped out 
for a minute. On his way downstairs he met a second individual, 
carrying a bludycon, who likewise enquired vigorously for the editor. 
ie h, sir, he is sitting in his oftice upstairs. You'll find him there.” 
When he next peeped into the oflice, the two were belabouring cach 
other with all their might, rolling over and over, and each fancying he 
had the editor in hand. 


Teaching at Home. 
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ARITHMETIC, PART I. 


Not long ago I happened to he drinking tea with a large family of 
children, when the middle little girl--there is always a middle child 
in a large family, who serves as a link between the ‘‘ big ones” and 
the ‘‘ little ones”—when the middle little girl proposed the following 
question : 

‘“‘T have pot four sweets; and how am I to divide them betweca 
my three dolls ae 

The ‘‘ little ones ” looked puzzled, and suggested various impossible 
answers, till presently the youngest of the party, who had somewhat 
the eparation of a dunce, and had not yet had lessons in arithmetic, 
remarked : 

‘*You must give one and one-third to each doll.” 

The big ones, who had not condescended to show any interest 
about the dolls, and had been listening with calm superiority to the 
guesses of the little ones, were quite excited by this display of 
wisdom. 

‘““Why, how did you know that, Henry?” ‘‘ Hullo, Henry, who 
taught you fractions ?’’ ‘‘ How did Henry find that out, mamma?” 
were the questions heard on all sides. 

Henry, unaccustomed to so much notice, and blushing, half with 
confusion and half with pleasure at the sensation he had produced, 
reficcted in silence for a minute or two, and then announced his 
method : 

** You think, and think, and think, and then it comes.” 

For the benefit of those who are unacquainted with juvenile 
language, I would explain that ‘‘it” refers to the answer of the 
arithmetical question proposed. 

The little fellow had unconsciously hit on the true method of 
studying arithmetic—you must think. 


IF I had, in one sentence, to point out the distinction between the 
study of arithmetic and the study of language, I should reply that 
language is chiefly a matter of memory, and arithmetic a matter of 
reasoning. Of course this only expresses the subject in a very rough 
way, and applies chiefly to the colloquial knowledge of a languaze. 
Memory also helps us in the study of arithmetic, but it is so much 
more a matter of reasoning that, at any rate in the clementary stage, 
@ very quick memory is sometimes a drawback, the pupil trying to 
recollect when he ought really to reflect. . 


IN teaching arithmetic, people too often forget that it is a scicnco, 
founded, like other sciences, on observation and reflection. With a 
majority of pupils it is the only exact science they will ever have the 
Hd radceas of learning ; it is therefure the more to be lamented, when 
their one chance of scientific training is wasted by the incompetence 
of a teacher, who presents arithmetic to them in the light of a scries of 
conjuring tricks—so many figures here, so many there, shuffle them 
about a little, and behold the result ! 


THE pupil has to remember a large number of rules (perhaps it 
would be more correct to say recipes, for the language of the arithmutic- 
book too often suggests that of the cookery-book), and as he does no: 
understand the reason of what he is doing, he is unable to apply them 
intelligently, and can only work out sums when they appear in a 
ners to which he is accustomed. 

have known parents among the labouring classes and the litte 
shopkeepers, whose own education had been neglected, express thelr 
surprise at finding their children, after years of school teaching, unable 
to perform the arithmetical operations needed in everyday_tife, ani 
which the parents themselves) had solved by mother-wit alone. Ya 
these same children could doubtless work out sums inGuultiplication 
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and long division, gabble through their tables, give you interesting 
information about firkins and kilderkins, and even tell you what 
weights you should use, if you wanted to buy rubies or diamonds. 


I Do not mean to say that this unintelligent mode of teaching is 
universal, but that there is far too much of it I am certain, from the 
number of times I have heard children ask: ‘‘ Please, sir, what rule 
am I todo this sum by?” If anvone has doubts on the subject, let 
him try and find out how many fairly educated women can explain the 
reason of the method usually adopted in working a long division sum. 


THE home teacher, or any independent teacher, has a great advan- 
tage over the national school teacher, in that he is not obliged to take 
his pupils along at any given rate of speed. Nowhere is this freedom 
of such advantage as in teaching arithmetic. Indeed, where it is 
decreed that a child of seven years old shall know so much arithmetic, 
that at eight years he shall know so much more, and so on, it is 
impossible for many children to learn intelligently. 


BEFORE a& child begins the formal study of arithmetic, or is put to 
work with numbers on slate or paper, he should have a certain amount 
of practical acquaintance with the subject. Anyone who has watched 
very young children will have an idea of the way in which the first 
ideas of arithmetic are formed. 


ALITTLE child just learning to speak seldom uses a plural. He will 
say chair, chair, chair, to every chair in the room, or button, button, 
button, to every button on your dress. He looks at each object sepa- 
rately, and has not yet thought of adding them together, and speaking 
of them as chairs or buttons. His first step forward will be when he 
recognises a certain likeness between chair and chair, which does not 
exist between chair and button. Even yet, however, he will probably 
not employ the plural, but some other word, such as ‘‘more” or 
Meccan or the nearest approach to such words as his baby lips can 

me. 


PERHAPS he is standing at his mother’s knee when he makes his 
discovery. He has possessed himself of that object so dear to the 
infant mind, his mother’s work-basket. She is watching him as he 
takes up a reel of cotton and, having duly examined it, sets it on the 
table beside him. He makes a fresh dive into the basket, and again 
brings out a reel of cotton, and shouts delightedly ‘‘ More reel.” He 
has made his first effort at addition, the little word ‘‘ more ” shows he has 
noticed a connection between the two reels of cotton, which he had 
not noticed between the several chairs or buttons ; he is feeling his 
way towards a plural. At this point the mother probably steps in, 
and counts over for baby, ‘‘ One reel, two reels ;” or a little sister is 
playing in the room and gets tired of hearing him repeat, ‘‘ More reel 
—-more reel.” ‘‘ Why don’t you say two reels, baby ?” she calls out. 
‘‘ Here are three reels, and here are four reels ;” and she arranges them 
for baby’s contemplation, till he wearies of her airs of superiority, and 
makes a dash at the little heap, and sends them flying across the 
room. But none the less he has had his first lesson in arithmetic, and 
it will be well for him if all his future lessons are as judicious. 


WHEN our baby has once learnt to count his two reels, he has 
acquired a better knowledge of arithmetic than some savage tribes 
ever attain to; other races never get beyond number three in their 
reckoning, though it is difticult to imagine how a five-fingered being 
can stop at that point. 


THE various nursery-rhymes and baby games carry on the child’s 
education. Nurse, as she puts him to bed, counts over the little toes 
while she relates the time-honoured history of the five pigs who 
went to market, or she holds up her fingers one after another to the 
thyme : 

One, two, three, four, five, 
T caught a hare alive; 

Six, seven, eight, nine, ten, 
I let him go again, 


THE games at ball or skipping, when the bigger children 
count how many they can keep up, all help the unconscious learner, 
till an ordinary child of five years old will generally be able to count 
up to twenty, though he may not yet have had any formal teaching. 


MANY children, of course, can do much more than this, but I should 
be quite satisfied with the above rate of progress, for arithmetic is, 
above all others, a study where it does not answer to hurry. It is 
quite immaterial (unless yon have the fear of the examiner before 
your eyes) whether your pupil learns multiplication at the age of 
eight or nine; the important thing is, that he should know what 
he is about, and not be puzzled, for instance, because he is given two 
figures to multiply together, and can’t decide which should be the 
multiplier, and which should be the multiplicand. 


WHERE a child shows a great aversion to the study, or ehvenr to 
find unusual difficulty, it is very likely a sign that you have begun to 
teach him too soon. § His mind may not be ripe enough, or his 
ideas about numbers may not be yet sufficiently advanced for him to 
et any good out of formal lessons in arithmetic. In such cases it is 
st to drop the subject for a time, and merely encourage or help 
the child, in an indirect fashion, to increase his knowledge of numbers. 


Get him to count things over for you oceasionally ; perhaps there is 
some treasured toy, a puzzle, or box of spellicaus, aud you tell him 
to count the pieces as he puts them away, and make sure they are all 
there—let him share things among his brothers and sisters, deal out 
the dominoes or counters when they are playing a game. 


AT the end of a twelvemonth try him again at his sums, and you 
will very likely be surprised at the difference that a year has made ; 
the child learning as much now in six weeks as he would former] 
have done in six months. Not only will he now learn faster, he will 
also learn better; you will find that yo need to explain much less, 
and that your pupil will be able to find out much more. 


THE first thing to guard against in teaching arithmetic is allowing 
your pupil to give an unintelligent ‘‘ Yes” to your remarks. It is so 
easy for him to say ‘‘Oh yes, [ see ;” such a trouble for him to make 
sure that he really has grasped your meaning. And the misfortune 
is that when once a pupil has been allowed to vet into an unintelligent 
method of working, it Is next to impossible to get him ont of it. 


WHEN he has got the idea fixed into his mind ‘that the 
object of arithinetic is to fill up a paper with neatly-worked sums 
in the most expeditions manner possible, he resents any attempt on 
your part to explain the principles by which he should be guided as 
a foolish waste of his time, and, instead of listening to what you say, 
is only wondering when you will leave off. Yet in no study is it more 
important for pupil and teacher to work together than in arithmetic. 
With patience and repetition, the most absent-minded or thoughtless 
child may be drilled into learning verbs and declensions, but it is 
hopeless trying to make him reason when he will not even give his 
attention. The mischief is so irreparable, when once committed, that 
the only thing to be done is to prevent its ever arising, and I would 
even defer a child’s beginning arithmetic for years rather than teach 
him before he was mentally competent to learn it rationally, or let him 
have his young mind confused by an incompetent teacher. 


I HAVE hitherto spoken only of the preliminary education in arith- 
metic, which a child obtains from his own experiences and the 
ordinary conversation around him, and which often enough, unfortu- 
nately, remains the only intelligent and practically useful instruction 
he ever receives on thesubject. In another paper [ shall hope to offer 
a few suggestions how best to carry on the education begun by those 
two most excellent teachers, Nature and Circumstances. 


“A Gentleman.” 


Two great errors colouring, or rather discolonring, severally, the 
minds of the higher and lower classes, have sown Wide dissension and 
wide misfortune through the society of modern days. These errors 
are in our modes of interpreting the word ‘‘ gentleman,” 

Its primal, literal, and perpetual meaning is—‘‘a man of pure 
race,” well bred, in the sense that a horse or dog is well bred. The so- 
called higher classes, being generally of purer race than the lower, 
have retained the true idea and the convictions associated with it, 
but are afraid to speak it out, and equivocate about it in public — 
this equivocation mainly proceeding from their desire to connect 
another meaning with it, and a false one: that of ‘‘a man living 
in idleness on other people’s labour ;” with which idea the term has 
nothing to do. The lower classes, denying vigorously, and with 
reason, the notion that a gentleman means an idler, and rightly feeling 
that the more anyone works, the more of a gentlenian he becomes and 
is likely to become—have, nevertheless, got little of the good they 
otherwise might from the truth, because, with it, they wanted to 
hold a falsehood, namely, that race was of no consequence. It being 
precisely of as much consequence in man as it is in any other animal. 

The nation cannot truly prosper till both these errors are finally got 
quit of. Gentlemen have to learn that it is no part of their duty or 
privilege to live on other people's toil. They have to learn that there 
18 no degradation in the hardest manual, or the humblest servile, 
labour when it is honest. But there is degradation, and that deep, in 
extravagance, in bribery, in indolence, in pride, in taking places the 
are not fit for, or in coining p for which there is no need. It 
does not disgrace a gentleman to become an errand-boy or a day. 
labourer ; but it disgraces him much to become a knave or a thief. 
And knavery is not the less knavery because it involves large 
interests, nor theft the less theft because it is countenanced by nee 
or accompanied by failure in undertaken duty. It is an incomparably 
less guilty form of robbery to cut a purse ont of a man’s pocket than 
to take it out of his hand on the understanding that you are to 
steer his ship up Channel when you do not know the soundings. 

On the other hand, the lower orders, and all orders, have to 
learn that vicious habit and chronic disease communicates itself by 
descent ; and that, by purity of birth, the entire system of the human 
body and soul may be gradually elevated, or, by recklessness of birth, 
degraded, until there shall be as much difference between the well. 
bred and ill-bred human creature (whatever pains be taken with their 
education) as between a wolf-hound and the vilest-mongrel cur. ; And 
the knowledge of this creat fact onght to regulate the education of 


our youth and the entire conduct of the nation.— Ruskin, 
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Household Gardening. 


Wir December comes winter, not always sudden and severe, as 
the seasons vary, and the character of the weather is seldom the same 
in all districts ; yet where sharp frosts have not occurred they must be 
expected and prepared for. Outdoors everything of a tender nature 
should have protection, and in the case of greenhouses means must be 
adopted for keeping out frost. In the open garden a wisp of litter 
wound round such plants as the lovely, tender Tea-Roses, will usually 
preserve them from injury, while a few handfuls of ashes or cocoa- 
nut fibre refuse p over the roots of Carnations, Hollyhocks, 
Chrysanthemums, Fuchsias, and other B Sia liable to suffer by 
extreme frosts, will be of great service. Too commonly, persons are 
very active in making their plants ‘‘safe” after they have been 
injured. We would have them move in the matter a little sooner, and 
have everything in readiness for use when it may be needed, and thus 
see bpenement will be averted, and plants saved that might otherwise 

ost. 

EXCLUDING FROST FROM GREENHOUSES. 


Beyond all question the cleanest, safest, healthiest, and best 
method of effecting this is by a boiler, and warm water conveyed round 
the house in pipes. In fixing a boiler and pipes a few hints of 
guidance will be of service to many, for although a small apparatus 
ey be obtained from any ironmoncger, it is not at all certain that he 
will be able to fix it to work satisfactorily, as it is not all ironmongers 
even who have had the a experience. Many of them are very 
‘ competent, but not all, and it is always of advantage to a purchaser to 
be able to perceive that what he is having done is being done 
properly. 

BoILERS FOR HEATING. 

There are so many different boilers in the market, and each is lauded 
sohigily, thattheinexperienced amateur is not a little puzzled in making 
aselection. We will endeavour to simplify the matter by stating that 
no one boiler possesses half, or even a tenth part of the superiorit 
over another that is represented, and if there are ten boilers, eac 
guaranteed to heat a given quantity of piping, no one will make a 
very great mistake if he chooses the cheapest, be it saddle, conical, 
tubular, or spiral. | 

A saddle boiler is just what its name denotes, a vessel for holding 
water arched like a saddle, the fire being made under the arch for 
heating the water. This is a plain useful kind and will burn almost 
any kind of fuel—coke, coal, or wood. 

A tubular boiler consists of a number of hollow tubes, either 
arranged vertically or horizontally, the former being fed from the top— 
coke being the best fuel for them—the latter from below, the same as 
the saddle boiler.. Both the above kinds, saddle and tubular, have 
to be set in brickwork, and a bricklayer will know how to set them. 

A conical boiler is a simple double cylinder containing water with 
a space in the centre for fire, the fuel being placed in at or near the 
top and closed with a lid. Coke, or a mixture of coal and coke, is the 
best for heating this boiler, which is complete in itself and as aa no 
masonry in setting. This is very useful and convenient for very 
small structures. 

A spiral boiler consists simply of a pipe coiled round in the form 
of a screw, and the coil enclosed in a case of iron lined with fire- 
clay, the top of the pipe being connected with the piping in the house 
for conducting the water out of the boiler, this pipe in turn being 
joined to the end at the bottom of the coil for conveying the water 

ck again. This is a very simple and efficient apparatus, and needs 
no brickwork. The fuel is put in through a lid at the top, and there 
is an ash door at the bottom. 

All the boilers that are made, by whatever name they are called, 
belong to one or other of the kinds mentioned ; the two latter—the 
conical and spira]—are usually the most convenient for small green- 
houses from twelve to twenty feet long, the others for larger 
structures where they are likely to remain as fixtures for a number of 

ears. 
: ARRANGING HOT-WATER PIPEs. 

The manner in which this is done is of far more importance than 
any mere shape of boiler. Water may be heated in any boiler under 
or around which a fire is confined, but we want the water to flow out 
of the boiler, circulate freely through the pipes in the house, and 
back again into the boiler to be heated again. That is the great 
desideratum, and it is easily effected. 

Every boiler, no matter what its shape, must have two openings 
in the form of short pipes forming part ot itself. One of these must 
be at or near the top, the other near the bottom ; the farther these 
‘pipes are a ack the better; the former cannot be too high, nor the 
other too low. If they are close together, or nearly so, reject the 
boiler, for it would be costly as a gift. 

In placing a boiler its top must always be distinctly below the 
level of the pipes that are conducted through the house. A_ foot 
lower will do very well, but two feet would be no worse, while if the 
boiler happened to be ten feet down the circulation would be perfect. 
This is mentioned in case it may be convenient for having it in a 


FLOW AND RETURN PIPES. 
The pipe connected with that at the top of the boiler is called 


the “flow” pipe, because the water flows out of the boiler through it. 
This pipe is best to have a steady rise, say of an inch in nine or ten 
feet, to the farther end of the house; itis there turned by an elbow 
and brought with a steady decline or regular ‘‘fall,” and connec 
with the opening at the bottom of the boiler. From the bend back to 
the apparatus the pipe is called the ‘‘return,” because the water returns 
through it into the boiler. 

Observe particularly that the flow-pipe should not have any sudden 
dips throughont its course, such as for passing under a doorway, a8 
this would impede the circulation of the water, this, when heated, 
always having a tendency to rise because of its being lighter. Nor 
must the return pipe anywhere in its course be sunk below the bottom 
of the boiler, or there would be a decided obstruction to the free 
movement of the water. 


AIR AND FEED PIPES. 


On the very highest part of the flow-pipe in the house, a small air 
pipe should be fixed. Drilling a small hole in the pipe and inserting 
a peg will do, this to be withdrawn if there should be air in the pipes. 
When water follows when the is drawn out, all will be right, and 
the aperture must be closed. small pipe with a tap in it instead of 
the peg renders the work more complete. 

he feed-pipe is for keeping the apparatus supplied with water. 
The most convenient method is to have a small cistern that will hold 
a gallon or two, fixed above the boiler, an inch pipe passing from it 
and made to enter the return pipe close to the boiler. If this 
cistern be placed just on a level with the highest part of the pipes, in 
the house, or a little above them, and kept filled with water, that will 
be evidence that the pipes are filled too, and all will be well. 


JOINING THE PIPES. 


The cleanest and quickest mode is to get some india-rubber rings 
of the right size ; place one of these round the end of a pipe, and push 
it firmly into the socket of the next ; a water en joint will thus be 
made in a moment, and the aperture can be filled up, if preferred, with 
a little cement, which will make the pipes firm throughout their length. 
India-rubber rings are specially made for this purpose and can be had 
from an ironmonger. 

There are other methods of srengiig and fixing pipes, but the plan 
described is the simplest and best. Rightly carried out it is certain to 
prove effectual, and the entire apparatus will be absolutely safe. 

The principle of heating indicated is applicable to the largest ranges 

of houses, containing, if need be, miles of four-inch piping, or to a 
miniature greenhouse or frame with its few feet of one or two inch gas- 
piping for conducting the water from and to the boiler. 
_ A very small apparatus may be heated by gas where it is provided, 
or, failing this, with a petroleam stove or lamp; but in every case, 
whether the heat is communicated by coal, coke, gas, or oil, the fire is 
best outside the house, and this can generally contrived by the 
exercise of a little ingenuity. 

The subject under notice is one that exercises the minds of so many 
individuals at this period of the year, and is supposed by not a few to 
be so complex, if not dangerous, that we have endeavoured to make 
the matter plainer than it was before ; and we are not without rope 
that those who think out the points as they read them, will find the 
process of heating prec nonee as easy as A, B, C. We pass now to 
a totally different subject. 


GRUBS IN GARDENS. 


A correspondent, whose case we know to be a typical one, seeks 
information relative to the extirpation of ‘‘ grubs an inch and a half 
long, something like a piece cut out of the middle of a worm, but 
dirtier-looking and browner.” This is the larve of the crane fly, 
commonly known as the daddy-long-legs, the popular name of the 
grub being the ‘‘ leather jacket.” 

This is one of the worst and most difficult to destroy of all garden 
and farm pests. It often takes possession of lawns and spoils them, 
the sheaths from which the insects emerge being seen protruding 
through the surface and the grubs are found in shoals. They devour 
every vegetable they come in contact with, and not unfrequently ruin 
entire fields of wheat. 

In fields the natural enemies of the grubs are starlings; in gardens, 
fowls. The former birds should never be destroyed ; and as for fowls, 
although they are generally a nuisance in gardens, there are times 
when they may prove beneficial. 

By no departure from the ordinary time of sowing or planting, can 
the depredations of the daddy-long-legs be evaded. Lawns in which the 
grubs abound should be rolled heavily and frequently. The following 
mixture may also be tried by pouring it on the nests. If it does not 
kill the grabs nothing will without also killing the grass, or the plants 
they may be attacking. 


A Goop INSECTICIDE. 


First dissolve twe ounces of soft-soap in a gallon of rain-water, 
then mix in this thoroughly by violent agitation a small wineglassful 
of petroleum; next add a httle water to two ounces of white hellebore 
powder and form a paste, and this dissolve in a gallon of water. Now 
mix the two solutions, soap-petroleum and hellebore, stirring forcibly, 
and pour on the infested parts. This will kill almost anything in the 
way of insects, while it acts slightly as a manure to the soil. But do 
iat ply it when the sun is shining, but, only in \theyevening, or on 

ull days, 
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GAS-LIME AND GAS-WATER. 


Vacant ground, in which grubs abound, may be now advan- 
tageously dressed with gas-lime at the rate of two or three ounces to 
a square yard of surface, and forked in, mixing it well with the soil. 
This is an excellent grub antidote and also acts as a manure ; but it 
must not be applied amongst crops, nor at the rate mentioned just 
before plants are inserted in the spring. It is readily obtainable at 
gaswor Ammoniacal liquor, also to be obtained from there, mixed 
with five or six times its volume of water, and poured on the soil or 

is similarly beneficial ; it is an excellent manure, while insects 
of all kinds detest it, and usually take their departure from ground 
to which it is applied. 


Correspondence. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Enquiries will be attended to as quickly as possible, but, as we have to go to 
pfess several days before publication, some delay is inevitable. In no case can ques- 
tions be answered “‘ next week," as some of our friends demand. 

We have received several very unreasonable coniplaints of delay in attending to 
letters, which have been addressed to us by Correspondents who have paid no regard 
to the instructions which are given every week in this Journal. 

The Editor is therefore compelled to give notice: 

1. That all letters containing postage-stamps for copies of this Journal, or on 
similar business, must be addressed to the PUBLISHER. 

2. That all letters containing enquiries for the Correspondence Column, or on 
literary business, must be addressed to the EDIToR. 

3. That all communications respecting the ‘‘ Puzzles for Prizes” must be 
addressed to the PUZZLE EDITOR. 

4 That Correspondents wishing to write on two or more subjects—say to send 
in an answer to the Puzzles, and to enclose stamps for a copy of the Journal— 
must send each communication in a separate envelope, properly addressed 
as above indicated. 

5. That NO ATTENTION can be paid to any Correspondents who do not observe 
these rules, 


ANSWERS. 


Acnes.—The first step you must take to qualify for a schoolmistress is 
to learn to spell properly. Do you know that although you describe yourself 
as ‘‘a nicely-educated girl,” you have, in your short letter to us, misspelled 
three words—‘“‘ milatary,” ‘‘ civillian,” and “‘ occassions ” ? 

ATTACHE.—Your only chance is to take specimens of your work to the 
shops where such things are sold. 

Currp.—‘‘ That air and harmony of shape express, Fine by degrees, and 
beautifully leas.”—‘‘ Henry and Emma,” by Matthew Prior, 1664-1721. 

Dick SWIVELLER.—The poem you want is called, ‘‘ Break, Break 
Break,” and is by Alfred Tennyson. It was written between thirty and 
forty years ago, and you will, therefore, see it cannot possibly have such an 
application as you suppose. 

AND Co.—A slip of the author’s, of course. He apologises, but, at 
the same time, feels highly complimented by the very close attention you 
must have given to the story. 

ENGINEER SrupEnt.—The subjects of examination and marks awarded 
are: Arithmetic, 300; handwriting, 40; accuracy and intelligence in 
writing from dictation, 60; composition, 100; grammar, 150; French, 
translation into English, 100; French grammar, 50; geography, 100; 
ma ey up to and including quadratic equations, 3; geometry—the 
subjects of Books I. to IV., and Book VI. of ‘‘ Euclid’s Elements,” and 
the definitions of Book V.—300; total, 1,500. 

E.T. N. A. J.—1. It depends on the nature of the disease; medical 
advice should certainly be sought. 2. Consult an optician. No doubt 
spectacles of a ellen’ kind are necessary. 3. You could dye the wrap 
yourself, but whether one bottle of Judson’s dye would sufficient 
depends upon the size of it. 

H. F.—1. You should wear leather wrist-straps or bands, which will 
afford support, and elastic anklets for the weak ankles. Avoid standing as 
much as possible; bathe the weak joints with salt and water, and apply 
gentle friction afterwards. 2. Enquire at University College, Gower 
Street. See ‘‘ Dickens’s Dictionary of London.” 3. Apply to Etfinghain 
Wilson and Co. for a list of their publications. 4. We do not know o any 
octter stylographic pen than that sold by Messrs. Waterlow. The cost is 
from tivelve to sixteen shillings. 

Jarcr.—1. The best position for painting is a northern aspect. 2. The 
designation of private soldiers in the Royal Engineers. Formerly the non- 
commissioned officers and privates of that corps received the general appel- 
Jation of the Royal Sappers and Miners, which is now no longer used. 
Their duties consist in building fortifications, in executing field-works, and 
ue performing similar operations under the direction of their superior 
omcers, 

J. B. 8.—We do not know of any fund available in the case. You will 
find in “‘ Herbert Fry’s Handbook of the Charities of London,” particulars 
of all charitable funds and institutions. 

J. S. (Glasgow).—The play was ‘‘ No Thoroughfare,” and was played at 
the Adelphi. We do not know if it was printed. Enquire at French’s, 
89, Strand. We do not answer questions of this kind by post. 

Lronora.—l1. “ Steff-ah-know-tiss,” accent on first and third syllables. 
2. The present fashion is a fork, but we prefer a spoon as more sensible. 
3. Always, unless he apologises. 4. It would improve with practice; at 
present it is rather young. 

Lite Ew’ty.—We doubt whether any pope acted in this way. 
Tn any case such action was needless. The change was gradual, both the 
Jewish Sabbath and Christian Sunday (dies solis) being at first kept as 
holydays ‘Fhe twenty-ninth Canon of the Council of Laodicea (about 
370 A.D.) no doubt greatly promoted the exclusive observance of Sunday ; 
and Aregery, the Great (Bishop of Rome) issued instructions on the subject. 
For further information, see Hessey’s ‘‘ Bampton Lectures.” 


Puzzles for Prizes. 


RULES. 

1. Answers should be written on one side of the paper only, and should be posted 
so as to reach the office, 24, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, E.C., by the sirst delivery 
on the Tuesday aster date of publication, Envelopes iwitest be addressed, ‘‘ The Puzzle 
Kditor,” and each answer inust bear the nom de plume of the writer legibly written 
on the top of the jirat sheet. 

2. A First Prize of TEN SHILLINGS and a Second Prize of FIVB SHILLINGS will be 
awarded each week to the best and second-best answers respectively to the two 
Puzzles set. The Puzzle Editor reserves, however, the right of withholding either the 
First or Second Prize, or both, if, in his opiniun, the answers received should not 
come uP to the required standard of merié¢. 

3. No winner of a First Prize will be eligible for another Prize during the same 

uarter. A winner of a Second Prize will be eligible for another Second Prize in 
the same quarter, but not for a First Prize. 

4. Every Prize-winner must consent to send his or her name and address for 
publication. 

6. ‘The Puzzle Editor’s decision is to be taken as final. 


PUZZLES. 
1. Catechism on the Policeman. 


Catechising is not now so much in vogue as a means of imparting 
knowledge as it was a few years azo. Everyone remembers 
‘*Magnall’s Questions,” ‘‘The Guide to Knowledge,” and ‘‘ Joyce’s 
Scientific Dialogues,” with their gravity, their stilted language, and 
their occasional odd turns of dialogue, so unlike the fragmentary 
conversation of everyday. This is the sort of thing that is now to be 
burlesqued in a ‘‘ Catechism of the Policeman.” Questions are to be 
asked and answers given concerning that functionary, his outward 
appearance is to be described, and an analysis made of his mental 
state, imparting to the whole as much humour of a whimsical kind as 
the writers have at theircommand. Answers are not limited in length ; 
but the proverb about brevity and wit must be kept in mind. 


2. A Poetical Acrostic. 

The following confused lines are taken at random from one of 
Lord Byron’s plays. When they have been arranged into their proper 
gense, the initials and finals, read downwards, will give two characters 
in the same piece : 

1. E’er deepest the the mourn truth fatal must. 

2. Me before fallen none and baffled have many. 

3. Hour of that nor moment a redeem would. 

4. Disclaim upon I strength my defy do. 

5. Gadara Eros Anteros and at. 

6. Fair me then thine come thus it for do let pledge. 


Prize Winners in No. 133. 


ist Prize, 10s., ‘‘Syd Gardnor” (S. G. Jarman, Esq., 
Grosvenor Villa, Wembdon, Bridgwater). 

2nd Prize, 5s., ‘‘ Medway” (R. H. Rook, Esq., 19, Clapton 
Square, Clapton, E 

The Winner of First Prize in No. 130, was Miss C. Choe Bayley, 
The Wilderness, Ascot (‘‘ The Arabs’). 


The Single-Rhymed Alphabets are remarkably yood, and among 
so many excellent specimens, especially minute criticism has been 
employed. Numerous verses have been rejected on the old score of 
defective metre, but a large number were perfect in this respect, 
therefore a further weeding was effected by the rejection of imperfect 
rhymes, and again by the putting aside of verses which disposed of the 
X line by a device such as Xcellent. Many alphabets, otherwise 
good, were disqualified on this account. Among the best may be 
mentioned ‘‘ Atlas,” ‘‘ Amethyst,” ‘Gloire de Dijon,’’ ‘‘ Warwick- 
shire Lass,” ‘‘ Mary,” ‘‘ Barney,” ‘‘ Ethel May,” ‘‘ Anceps,”’ ‘‘ Crystal 
Palace,” ‘‘ Irish Exile,” ‘‘ Sporran,” ‘‘ Pericardium,” ‘‘ Cupid,” ‘* Eft,” 
‘‘Trehelig,” and ‘‘ Zozimus.” 


The Answer to the Arithmetical Charade is : 
‘* Necessity is the mother of invention.” 
1. Orchis; 2. Hot; 3. You; 4. Vine; 5. Test; 6. Fen; 7. Sit; 
8. Me; 9. Ne; 10. I. 


OUT OF THE RUNNING.—The following Prize-Winners come under the conditions 
of Rule 3, for thirteen weeks from the date of the Number in which they gained a Prize : 
No. 122.—1st Prize, ‘‘ Midnight Oil” ; 2nd Prize, *‘ Stella.” No, 123.—1st Prize, ‘‘Zyx"; 
2nd Prize, ‘‘Comus.” No. 124.—1st Prize, ‘‘ Ferdinando”; 2nd Prize, ‘‘ Ambrosia." 
No, 125.—Equa! Prizes, ‘‘ Frensham,” ‘‘ Ryland,” ‘‘ Maiblume.” No. 126.—1st Prize, 
‘*Hookwood"; 2ni Prize, ‘‘L. C. 1.” No. 127.—1st Prize, ‘‘ Manhattan”; 2nd Prize, 
‘*Maiblume.” No. 128.—1st Prize, ‘‘Irish Exile”; 2nd Prize, ‘‘Froggie.” No. 129.— 
Equal Prizes, ‘‘ Abracadabra,” ‘‘ Acacia,” ‘‘ Ethel May.” No. 130.—1st Prize, ‘‘ The 
Arabs”; 2nd Prize, ‘‘ Alice.” No. 132.—1st Prize, ‘‘ Atlas”; 2nd Prize, ‘‘ Ethel May.” 
No. 133.—1st Prize, ‘‘Syd Gardnor”; 2nd Prize, ‘‘ Medway.” 

Answers have also been received ABA et aarti Anceps, Amethyst, Ambrosia, 
Attaché, Azile, Abracadabra, Atlas, A Sleaford Herring, Alice, Azalea, Ayrshire 
Lassie, Auburndale, Barney, Bosco, Bo Bo, Baitsbite, Chestnut, Charmian, Castor and 
Pollux, Cricket Cap, Crystal Palace, Chutney, Chaos, Canada, Congo, Con, Clontarf, 
Cupid, Cuckoo, Coeur de Lion, Cui Bono, Clock, Cintra, Dormouse, Dora Echo, Ella, 
Emma Jane, Ethel May, En Avant, Ellart, Eclipse, Eft, Eve, Ernest Louis Napoleon, 
Esperance, ggie, Gloire de Dijon, G. T. Long, Hanson, Irish Exile, Ignoramus, 
Ina, Iolanthe, Jane Eyre brie aoa Jason, Kangaroo, K, Ladybird, Lewis's Cotfee, 
Lance, {4 C. L., Mary, Majolica, Maiblume, Mona, Marie Louise, Mrs. Brown, 
May Queen, Olive May, One and All, Perseverance, Pericardium, Pollie, Polarizator, 
Parallelogram, Quatre Bras, Quex, Quarrington, Quadragenarian, Ryland, Komola, 
Richmon a ate Sparrow, Snug, Snap, Sambo, Seaweed Sybil Grey, Starling, 


-)e 


'Tarradiddle, G. D., Try Again, Trehelig, Umbra, Veritas, Vernon de Montgomery, 
Walli o House, Warwickshire Lass, Wildfire, Wooden Spoon, Walm, Ximena, 
Yorkshireman, Zigzag, Zephyr, Zozimus. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—STARLING—It is necessary, except under ex- 
ceptional circumstances, to answer both Puzzles in order to gaina Prize. WARWICK- 
SHIRE LAss—We are sorry we cannot now refer to your versés. 

Answers to Puzzles in No. 132 received too late from Dum Spiro Spere, 
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-Qdds and Ends. 


JASON MacGnos was a celebrated lawyer of Pisa. Ons day being 
engaged in a cause with another lawyer, of the nume of Socin, and finding 
himself somewhat embarrassed by his adversary, he took it-into his head 
to fabricate a law at the moment, which gained him his cause. Socin per- 
ceived the trick, and as he was not less cunning, he immediately overturned 
Magnus's reference by another not less precise. .Jason, who had never 
heard of such a law, insisted that Socin should declare where it was to be 
found. ‘“Itisto be found,” replied Socin, ‘‘in the next chapter to that 
you have just referred to.” Lorenzo de’ Medicis, who was present, much 
applauded this repartee, and the whole assembly was entertained by this 
novel kind of argument. 

A COUNTRY squire, walking through one of his woods, met a labouring 
man just getting over the gate at the entrance to the wood. Ona tree 
which overshadowed the gate was a board, on which was written, ‘‘ No path.” 
‘*Can you read?” said the squire to the man. ‘‘ Ya‘'as; where do you 
s’pose I was born and bred, if J can’t. read?” ‘‘ Well, as you can read, will 
you be so good as to tell me what you see written there?” ‘‘ What I 
sees written up there? Why, I sees a great lie. It says, ‘No path,’ 
and, hang me, if there isn’t as good a path as ever I seed—wide enw’ for 
youand me to walk on at the same time.” Landlord, confounded, walked off 
withont saying any more. 

A COMICAL incident, caused by the coat interest of a piece, 
occurred not long ago in the performance of the play, ‘‘ Mankind.” 
One of its scenes is a coffee-honse, the separate compartments of which are 
occupied by various people. Here two villains abstract from its lawful 
owner a will, which is immediately afterwards snatched from them, 
through a window, by a woman. One night when the woman appeared at 
the window, intent on this purpose, the villains were startled by receiving 
from a sympathising spectator 1n the pit a warning, in a thundering voice, 
to ‘look out for the old ooman.” 

THE miseries of a poor verbal memory are great. The Rev. Arthur 
Mureell says that his‘own father was one of the most impassioned and 
powerful extempore orators he ever heard; but he had a bad verbal 
memory, and “after working us up with a splendid passage of unprepared 
and impromptu eloquence, Ne tried cloxe the sentence with the text, 
‘Mercy and truth are met together; righteousness and peace have kissed 
each other,’ But the words escaped his recollection and he said: ‘ Mercy 
and truth are met together ; and—and—and two similar sentiments have 
kissed each other.’ ” 

THE boy that wears a watch is an important character. At school he is 
envied and in the street he is respected. None of the boys grab him and 
throw him down, for they might break his time-keeper. He has a way of 
twisting the chain when he talks, and of looking at his watch when he hears 
a railroad train, and saying twelve-ten, or six-five, or eight-sixteen. The 
other boys stand round and regard him with admiration. He grows up 
and probably goes to college with a distinguished air, but in a few years he 
pawns his watch with a man who, as a boy, often stood round and 
admired it. 

THE following characteristic story is told of the commander-in-chief of 
the French army in the Crimea: Some years ago Pelissier, on parade one 
morning, got angry with a sous-ofiicice of a cavalry regiment, whose tend 
reemed to him very defective. He abused the man most violently, and cut 
him across the face with a whip. The man seized one of his pistols, and 
endeavoured to fire at his commanding officer ; but the pistol missed fire. 
Pelissier, swearing a fearful oath, but otherwise quite calm, said : ‘‘ Fellow! 
I order you a three days’ arrest for not having your arms in better order.” 

AN old maid died recently in Norway, leaving a will in which she 
directed that her estate be divided into six equal ts and distributed to 
her six discarded lovers, who are all poor. In explanation of this bequest, 
the deceased left the following upon record : ‘‘ These lovers either courted 
me for my moncy, which they may now have, or else they loved me, and 
for that reason they shall have the money, because I siibclisved them.” 

A LITTLE bright-eyed boy, upon hearing his father read the story of 
Joan of Arc, was greatly moved by her sad trials ; but when the part was 
reached where she was about to be burned to death at the stake, the poor 
little fellow could not contain himself any longer, but sobbingly clutched 
hix parent's arm, and with big tears running down his plump little cheeks, 
cried, ‘* But, pa, papa, wh-e-re were the police?” 

Kpwin JAMES, examining a witness, asked him, what his business was. 
He answered, ‘‘.A dealer in old iron.” ‘‘ Then,” ‘said the counsel, ‘‘ you 
must, of course, be a thief.” ‘‘I don’t sce,” replied the witness, ‘‘ why a 
dealer in iron must necessarily be a thief, more than a dealer in brass.” 

THE town of Chartres was besiczed by King Henry the Fourth of 
France, and capitulated. The magistrate of the town, on giving the keys, 
addressed his majexty: ‘‘ This town belongs to your highness by divine 
law and by human law.” ‘“ And by cannon law,” replied the king. 

Aw hotel-kceper charging a traveller three times too much for bad 
accommodation, ‘‘ What will you do when you have killed the goose that 
lays the golden egg 7” said the grumbling traveller. ‘ Wait for another 
gouse,” said the unabashed landlord. : 

**My dear,” says Rattler, at the tca-table, looking up from his evening 

mper, ‘this French-China trouble looks serious.” ‘‘ Yes,” answered Mrs. 
Rattler, ‘* Bridget broke the handle off the sugar-bowl tu-day, but [ didn’t 
think you would notice it so soon.” 

Mr. Georce Avcustvs Sata regards it as one of the luckiest and most 
merciful things that can possibly happen to a man that he should be almost 
invariably unlucky at cards. His own remembrances of poker are brief, 
but full of acute anguish. 

A GOOD bourgeois, with his wife on his arm, cries out to a cartman: 
‘*Why do you beat your horse so cruelly?” ‘ Because I haven’t got 
any wife.” 

When Mr. Ruskin says that a couple should court seven years, he fuils 
to state who should pay the expenses. : 


Some of the superstitions about Irish brides are amusing. It is an ill 
omen to rise before the sun the marriage morning ; to dream of the croak- 
ing of a raven, or to see the shadow of his wing flit by in the sunshine ; or 
to hear the knock of an invisible hand, which, however, should be listened 
for; or to note a winding-sheet in the candle. It is still more ominous to 
meet a red-haired woman on the Ist of May if the wedding is to be the 
following month, or to tread upon the poisonous beetle, whose death bodes 
fire or pestilence, or to speak with her lover before meeting him in church ; 
and there are many other equally mysterious saws that are not very alarm- 
ing because there are as many favourable omens on the other hand to 
counteract them. 

WHEN ML. Roland was presented to Louis NVI. on his appointment as 
Minister for one of the departments of State, the simplicity of his apparel 
excited the surprise and indignation of the Court satellites, who, deriving 
from etiquette their sole importance, believed the State depended orf its 
preservation. ‘‘ Oh, dear sir!” said the master of the ceremonies, with a 
countenance of alarm, whispering to Dumonurier, and glancing at Roland, 
‘* he has no buckles on hissboes !” ‘* Oh, shockiug !” reechoed Dumoourier, 
with comic gravity, ‘‘ we shall be ruined and undone.” 

WuHen Sothern was in Philadelphia a Jacdly in his company, who played 
®& very minor part, gave herself an extraordinary amount of airs at 
rchearsal. Sothern ordered a bill to be printed with the lady’s name 
starred in Jarge type, ‘‘ supported by the following Jadies and gentlemen :” 
and then followed the names of the company, ending up with Sothern’s in 
the smallest type of all. The bill was hung up in the theatre, and the 
young lady's pride came down several pegs. 

*WHart’s that crowd about?” asked a stranger, as he noticed a stream 
of visitors going into a fashionable residence. ‘‘ It’s a silver weddin’,” 
obligingly replied his informant. ‘“‘ What's a silver wedding?” ‘‘ Why,a 
chaps been married twenty-five times, and he's a-celebratin’ of it.” 

AN Kast End gentleman takes no interest whatever in the prevailing dog 
show. He says he has one of his own at home. His wife has a temper, and 
he and the children rarely pass a day without an exhibition of ‘‘ Ma's tiffs.” 

A QUAKERESS said recently to a friend, in reference to the Quaker 
formula of marriage: ‘‘It is true I did not promise to obey when I was 
married ; but I might as well, for I have had to do it.” ; 

**T aM afraid,” said the Duke of Buckingham to Sir Robert Viner, ‘‘ that 
IT shall die a beggar.” ‘‘ At the rate you are going on,” said Sir Robert, ‘‘ I 
aim afraid you will live one.” 

A GENTLEMAN asked Dr. Johnson why he hated the Scotch? ‘*I don’t 
hate them, sir, neither do I hate frogs, but I don't like to have them 
hopping about my chamber.” 

A CERTAIN duke was much addicted to the bottle. On a masquerade- 
aa he asked Foote to suggest a new character to goin. ‘‘Go sober,” 
said Foote. 
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HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 


Xo. 137.) SATURDAY, DECEMBER §, 1883.. | {Vou VI. 


Ursula. ss, 
(4 COMPLETE STORY.) 

“On, Ursula, I am so glad that stupid lesson is over at last, I 
thought Herr Schultz would never stop, and you looked s0 
uggravatingly interested in his wanderings. Two are company and 
three are none all the world over, and I think if it were not for the 
pleasure of learning with you, you dear old stupid, I should prevail 
upon my stern parent to allow me to discontinue. the study of. the 
German language. It is so slow, and I am s0 lazy.” ee 

So saying, Lilian Beauchamp threw herself back into the 
comfortable depths of a cushioned wicker chair, and surveyed 
her friend, who was industriously packing away the German books 
into a pretty little bookcase which filled one corner of the room. 

‘‘T suppose we were five minutes over our hour,” said the last- 
mentioned girl meditatively, “but I. wouldn’t give up German, 
Lily, for all that. You'll get over the drudgery in time, and then 
think of the delight of reading ‘ William Tell’ as Herr Schultz has 
been reading it to us this afternoon !” 

“I'd rather forego that delight, Ursie, if the attainment of it is 
to render me so perfectly exhausted as I feel at present. Let us hic 
to the shade of the big oak, and perchance there we may find your 
swain, impatient, I have no doubt, to view once more your many 
charms, and study my stupidity.” 

At the beginning of her friend’s remarks Ursula had still looked 
meditative, so meditative indeed that Lily had despaired of her 
words ever reaching her gee nee Brain, but the magic 
mention of George roused her, and, holding forth her hand to help 
Lily to rise, she said: 

‘Ah yes! George was to come, we were to play tennis, you and 
I, against him. I am quite ready, Lily ; let us gu at once.” 

Briskly, as she was bidden, Lily extricated herself from the 
enchanting chair, and the two girls passed out of the French- 
window on to the upper terrace of the old Manor House. Indeed 
they were bonny girls both ; Ursula Lascelles “tall and stately,” 
dark-haired, dark-eyed, looking straight ahead ; Lilian, leaning on 
the strong arm, golden-haired, blue-eyed, willowy, not nearly 
so tall as her companion. To them, ere they had. proceeded 
many steps from the house, advanced George, the swain before- 
mentioned. | 

“ Ah, girls!” he called out, “I thought you must be asleep. 
Aunt Hannah and J have exhausted every topic of conversation, 
and are both tired of each other and ourselves. You must come 
and enliven us.” | 7 

“ Enliven you!” said Lilian, “I think it is Ursula and I who want 
enlivening after an hour and five minutes such as we have just 
passed through.” © ee Sates ae Ae 

“J think I should like tea,” murmured George; “may I run back 
and order it to be brought to the oak, Ursula?” mee 

’ “T will go,” she said, and turned back, nor did he offer to 
go with her as a lover might be supposed to do, but instead, in most 
unloverlike fashion, walked slowly on with Lilian, and, arrived at 
the oak, threw himself down in an easy attitude af Aunt Hannah’s 
feet. . 

“You look tired out, George,” said Aunt Hannah; “ha. that 
emall walk been quite too much for you?” | 

“Quite too much, auntie, and for me, tuo,” replied Lilian ;. “it 
is much too hot for tennis this afternoon, I am sure.” 

“Tt is very pleasant here,” lazily responded George. 

It was pleasanter still when, ten minutes later, tea was brought, 
and Ursula completing the group, dispensed it, with the accompani- 
ment of great red strawberries deluged with cream, to her friends. 

The summer sun glinted through the boughs of the trees ; it 
was very delightful there in the shade. Beyond them the tennis- 
lawn lay in all its dazzling brilliancy ; indeed it was too hot to think 
of playing until the cool of the evening. ee ee 

hen people are lazy, and have tea to drink and strawberries to 
eat, they are pretty certain to be silent and absorbed in doing 
and thinking as little as possible. It is therefore an excellent 
opportunity to explain a little who these people are. —_ 

Aunt Hannah, or Miss Morris, is Ursula Lascelles’s aunt, sister to 
her mother ; she lives with Ursula, and has done so since her father’s 
death, one year before this time. Ursula’s mother, who was Dora 
Morris before she married, was younger than Hannah by some three 
years ; they both loved the same man, Hubert Lascelles, Hannah 
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love was his ; he wanted a wife, and saw that Dora liked him, and go 
they were wed. . Ps | 

When Ursula was nine years old her mother died, and 
her father, who was somewhat of a sybarite, did not trouble to 
marry again. He cultivated art, and made a companion of his 
small daughter, and also of his old college chum, Charles Dacre, to 
whom he presented the living of Dowthwaite, which lay in his gift. 
In George we see Charles Dacre’s son. The friendship which 
existed between Hubert Lascelles and Charles Dacre was very 
great ; they were both men of poetic temperament and rather un- 
practical, and from the earliest days of Ursula and George, the 
children were encouraged to be much together, George’s mother 
having likewise died very young. 

It is almost needless to tefl what plans, were made for their 
future, plans in which Ursula and George figured as boy and 
girl lover, later as man and wife. The two most conveniently fell 
into these plans. George, as a boy, had not any great individuality 
of character; Ursula had ; the consequence being that where Ursula 
led, George was perfectly willing to follow. It seemed quite « 
matter of course to him that Ursula should one day become his 
wife ; so that when Mr. Dacre had talked to George and Mr. Lascelles 
to Ursula, the two met quite quietly, and George said, “I sup- 
pose, Ursie, we were always meant for one another. Do you love 
me ?” and she answered, “ Yes, George,” and no more was said about 
it, It was in Ursula to throw her arms round George and kiss him, 
for she loved him truly, and she loved love; but she did not, because 
George did not appear to wish it. Certainly he did kiss her, but 
that was at parting in the evening when he had bidden Mr. Lascelles 
Rood DIB and quite in his ordinary and customary fashion—nothing 

ifferent. , 

So matters had progressed. George had gone to Oxford; Ursula 
had lived on her life with her beloved father, until death snapped 
the chain, and he was taken. She then turned to George for 
comfort, and the young man gave it to the best of his ability. 
Ursula magnified that ability, and made a hero and ideal of her 
future husband, and so we find her at the present time in a perfect 
dream of happy love, not looking for much outward show, which, 
indeed, she did wot get, but taking much for granted, and perfectly 
contented with the state of things as they were. 

Ursula’s friend, Lily Beauchamp, is the only one we have not 

mentioned. She is a new friend, one whom Ursula has not known 
for more than six months, and almost the only girl-friend she has 
ever made. She lives with her father, General Beauchamp, in 
the house not far from the manor, called Dowthwaite Hall. 
_ .It is a bonny place, this village of Dowthwaite, very peaceful, 
very lazy-looking, fying in a valley with mountains on three out of 
four sides ; four miles away is a market-town, very conveniently 
placed for getting to any part of the country, and on one of the 
great rail highways. _ _ 

The Manor House is situated on the slope of a bill half a mile 
from Dowthwaite ; it stands in its own park, famous in those parts 
for the ee of its trees, where trees are rather scarce, and 
overlooks the village. It is all very still just now, only the wood- 
pigeons coo, and bees hum loudly, and Aunt Hannah’s knitting- 
needles click,'as her fingers move rapidly in the common work of 
tnost north-country folk. She is watching the young people with- 
out seeming to do so, and wondering how the great battle of life 
will go with them, whether they will be worsted in the fight, 
or whether they will be victorious. | 

Presently upon the still air comes the sound of the yong. 

“The dressing-bell,” says Ursula; “I had no idea we were so 
late. We shall get no tennis, Lily ; but it is very hot, and we will 
have an early game in the morning if George can come.” 

George signifies his willingness to do so, and the trio, arms 
linked, Ursula in the middle, George and ‘Lily on either side, walk 
to the house, followed by Aunt Hannah. | | 
_ It is useless to ask George to stay to dinner ; he has read nothing 
at all that day; he must go home. He does so accordingly, and as far 
as their ways lie, he and Lilian go together. Down the long avenue 
they walked, and as they went they talked pally of tennis, and balls, 
aa what not. When they parted, George held Lilian’s hand in his 
own rather longer than was needful for the careless good-bye which 
he uttered, and which she returned, and then they separated. 

- General Beauchamp was in the garden waiting for his daughter, 
having just returned from magisterial duties in the county 
town. | Lilian greeted him with much affection ; they were sincerely 
attached to one another, and Lilian as the only girl in a large family 
of boys, all out in the world, was much valued by her father. She 
told him she would soon be down to dinner, and tripped gaily up to 
her bedroom, where she sat down in a low chair, and, wonderful to 
relate, presently burst into tears. This piece of behaviour on Miss 
Beauchamp’s part was surprising, to say the least of it, but the 
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of his cigarette—not very worthy, I should say; but somehow girls 
think little of worthiness in the object of their affection, and in 
graceless George two girls had centred their foolish adoration. Lilian 
certainly did not love him as Ursula did ; she lacked the fervour 
of her friend. And then, of course, she knew that her love was 
hopeless, and that was why she wept ; but he had pressed her hand 
tenderly, and though she would die rather than take him from 
Ursula, she thought he, too, was not quite contented. 

But then, she reflected, he ought to be ; nowhere was there a better, 
dearer, nobler girl than Ursula, and she cast about in her own mind 
after severe cogitation and much reproach directed towards herself, 
how she could see less of George and Ursula, not in a way that 
should be noticeable, but wisely and generously. She thought, and 
very sensibly, that if such a course could be taken, her own peace 
of mind would be ensured, as far as might be, by the knowledge that 
she had never worked her friend woe, and perhaps in time she 
should overcome her love. She had read in books that this was very 
possible. Thus did she reason with herself. 

Ursula passed the evening very peacefully, and, unruffled by any 
thought of trouble, she sang to Aunt Hannah : 


**Our life, our life is like a curious play.” 


And Aunt Hannah, as was her wont, knitted, and thought, and 
wondered how her niece’s life would turn, for in her she saw herself, 
only more intense and more absorbed in the love which surely 
would live alway. 

It must have been in answer to Lilian’s resolve that next morning 
she fell and sprained her ancle, just after breakfast, when she was 
running to open the windows for her pet pigeons. 

“This,” she thought, “will save me, because, of course, I shall 
have to keep very quietly in my room for some time ; that is what 
the doctor will surely say.” 

But she was mistaken; the words the doctor did use when he had 
succeeded in reassuring General Beauchamp, who was very apt to 
rush at melancholy conclusions, and had given it as his opinion that 
she would not be able to set her foot to the ground for at least three 
months, were the following comforting ones : | 

“ You will do very well now, Miss Beauchamp. Plenty of cheerful 
society and judicious care will see you as right as ever in less than 
a month.” 

So the general sent forthwith to Ursula and Miss Morris, beggin 
them to repair at once to the sufferer’s couch side. Through the par 
sped Ursula, treading lightly, looking a very vision of loveliness in 
her white morning-gown, her dark hair gently wafted by the breeze. 
She bore in her arms the great German dictionary. To her mind it 
would help to amuse poor Lilian to look out the words for next 
week’s translation, and of course Herr Schultz would give the lesson 
at the Hall instead of at the Manor House, and so the sooner the 
books were transplanted thither the better it would be. 

“ Lily, my pet !” she cried as she entered the morning-room, and 
knelt by the poor little maiden with ankle bound and swathed, 
“Tam so sorry. General, all your parquet must come up. Who 
knows that I may not be its next victim? Don’t fret, my flower,” 
she continued, “ you shall not waste your sweetness on the desert 
air ; eat you are to lie still, we will make the time pass as quickly 
as may be.’ 

« How ?” asked Lily, smiling rather anxiously. 

“Don’t look so piteous, my dear. Why, easily. We will reverse 
the order of things, that is all. George and I will have tennis here, 
and you shall laugh at our bad play and applaud our good ; it will be 
better here than on my lawn. Then he shall read to us while we 
work, just as he does there, and Herr Schultz shall come here for 
our lessons. We shall be very happy, at least as happy as we can 
be with you laid by, and if Genera uchamp does not like our so 
disturbing him, ‘he shall retire to quiet and Aunt Hannah at the 
House.” 

General Beauchamp was profuse in his protestations of delight at 
the programme ; Lily shrugeed her shoulders prettily at mention of 
the German, and vouchaafed no comment on the George arrangement. 

“You have made the best of this sad accident, my dear Miss 
Lascelles, with your usual thoughtful kmdness,” said the general 
with old-fashioned cameo’ “nothing could be better than the 
plans you have just proposed.” 

Miss Morris soon afterwards arrived, full of sympathy for the 
invalid, over whom she mounted guard, for the child’s head 
and ankle were so painful that entire rest for the time was in reality 
a necessity. But the next day she was much better, and that and 
many days following it, passed as Ursula had decreed. Every day 
she came, and as she came of course George came also, nothing loth. 
In the long sweet twilight Ursula sang the songs which Lilian 
loved ; nothing melancholy, nor even sad, for such brought tears to 
the sweet blue eyes, and so were to be avoided ; but she sang the 
old English ballads and some Scottish ones that are ever welcome, 
though so hackneyed and well known. 


George, standing half in, half out of the te Mowe window, gazed 
down unseen upon Lilian, and meditated. His agitation when he 
heard of her accident had been unfeignedly real, but no one witnessed 
his (to anyone else) unaccountably anxious dismay, for he was in his 
study when the note arrived from Ursula. Much as he loved, or 
fancied he loved Ursula, an entirely new feeling had crept up within 
him with regard to Lilian, a feeling which he certainly fostered. 

Aye, wakin’! O! wakin’, aye, and wearie ; 

Sleep I canna get for thinkin’ o’ my dearie. 

When I sleep I dream, when I wake I’m eerie, 

Rest I canna get for thinkin’ o’ my dearie. 

Aye, wakin’, O! 

Thus sang Ursula, but Lilian moved restlessly, so she chose 
another song, and George quietly passed out of the room into the 
dusk of the evening. He paced the quiet garden, lighted only 
by the light of stars, and mechanically entered the little arbour 
in the rosery, where he sat and meditated, wondering aimlessly 
what could possibly happen to smooth his path, which now was 
becoming rather tortuous. He was forced to admit to himself that he 
loved Lilian more, and in a very different manner to that in which 
he loved Ursula, and as well, he had the proper feeling to acknow- 
ledge that under these circumstances he could not marry the one, 
loving the other. But he did not see his way out of his 
troubles. 

Finally, and after severe thought, he determined that he would 
seek an interview with Lilian, and to her unfold his grief, firstly, 
however, discovering from her whether she reciprocated his 
affection. 

Lonely nicht comes on, all the Jave are sleepin’, 
I think on my bonnie lad, an’ blear my een wi’ greetin’. 

Lilian Beauchamp certainly did not gain much rest that night, 
for George, before he escorted Urals home, contrived to give hera 
little note, in which he begged her to grant him a short private 
interview the next morning. It was over this note of his that she 
“‘bleared her een wi’ greetin’.” “ Aye, wakin’, O!” the plaintive 
melody sounded still in her ears, while she thought and thought 
again of George, “her bonnie lad.” But still her resolve remained 
unshaken. She determined that she would so show him the error 
of his ways that he would soon return to his faithful Ursula. 

Early on the following morning, after breakfast, and soon after 
Lilian had been settled on her couch near the window, he came, and 
was ushered into the morning-room. The servant stayed to arrange 
the outside blinds in order that the sun should not shine with too 
great strength on his mistress’s eyes, and, as he lingered, George 
remarked to Lilian that Ursula and her aunt were driving into 
Penryn that morning, and would be glad to execute any commissions 
that she might have. Lily replied that she would think about it, 
but that just then she ‘ealle thought she wanted nothing. When the 
door closed behind the servant, her heart beat fast, for George, 
moving to the sofa, bent over her, and said : 

“T think you must know, Lilian, why I have asked you to see 
me this morning. Do you not?” he added, as she did not speak. 
“Then I will tell you why. I can sum up my whole tale in three 
or four words. I love one woman with all my heart, and I am 
engaged to marry another. Oh yes,” he continued as she looked up 
at him half-frightened, “and I am sure you must know, my darling, 
that it is your own sweet self whom I love. I cannot keep up this 
wretched farce any longer. I don’t know whether you care for me, 
hut whether you do or not, I cannot endure the present state of 
things with Ursula. Ah, Lily, do help me,” he cried ; “you must 
love me; do you, dearest?” Here he paused for her to speak, and 
she, ignoring his last appeal, replied, her voice trembling with 
nervousness, but still true to her purpose: 

“ George, you.say vou cannot keep up this state of things with 
Ursula, but you must do so. Don’t you know, cannot you see how 
deeply she loves you, how all her life has been wrapped up in you, since 
she lost her father ? I will not let you say one more word tome. Jam 
sorry I have heard so much, but you have asked me to help you, and 
that I will do to the best of my power. You will be going back soon 
to college. Let us say no more of this miserable matter. Go back; you 
have been too long amongst us women-kind, and when you return at 
Christmas you will love her; you will have thought of her, and 
remembered how good she is, and how much you are to her, and you 
will yrow to feel that she is the same to you.” 

opeful words, and spoken by a true friend, but unfortunately 
not very practical, for love is blind and goes very much where it 
lists, often without any apparent rhyme or reason. George looked 
very melancholy as he listened to Lilian’s speech, and thought to 
himself that after all she could not care for him; but soon, being of a 
pliable nature, he reflected that perhaps he had not done well, 
and that he had better try to return to his former alleviance. 
The consequence was that Lilian with her stronger, will pre- 
vailed, and when Ursula returned from her drive, she)was>creeted 
with the news that Mr. George-was waiting-for her.” He spent the 
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evening at the house, and was so attentive, and even loving, that 
Ursula’s cup of joy well-nigh overflowed. 

After another week, during which, when not engaged in reading, 
he accompanied Ursula in ‘her rides and walks, and went, as 
before, to see Lilian, George departed south to stay with friends before 
his return to Oxford. It was a hard week for Lilian, but she had 
done her duty, and that was much. 

The days passed by very slowly after George went away, the 
bracken cloth of gold upon the mountains rusted, and the leaves fell 
thick and fast, and the days were dark and dreary. Then the first 
fall of snow came, and the summer was a thing of the past, and the 
winter had set in in earnest. 

But Lilian did not get much stronger, and Ursula began, by 
very slow degrees, tc understand. 

From George’s letters all she should have gathered was a new 
tenderness, increased from that of former days. Indeed, this very 
tenderness surprised her, for she did not look for any increase of 
affection in him who had so satisfied her before, and she began to 
have a sort of dim consciousness that this access of love was not 
for her. Slowly she put two and two together: Lilian’s prolonged 
weakness and languor ; the weariness she displayed in their ie 
which naturally savoured much of George; and again, and most 
conclusively, her feverish anxiety to leave Dowthwaite for some 
months, This last subject was one which filled their minds very 
much at the present time. Lilian was very desirous of going 
abroad ; the general did not care to leave England, because such of 
his boys who could came to spend the Christmas time at the Hall ; 
Ursula and Miss Morris were loud in their protestations of dismay. 
Christmas would not be Christmas with the Hall closed; surely 
with care Lilian might at least wait until the festive season was 
over, and then go from home. 

But this was just what Lilian did not want; her sole object in 
going was that she would be spared the pain of seeing George when 
he returned, and though she could not employ this plea, she 
gained the kind offices of her friend, the doctor, who told the 
general that his daughter’s state of health was so far from satis- 
factory, that he thought that a sojourn in a warmer climate was not 
only desirable but necessary for her welfare. And so they departed. 

When the farewells were over, and Ursula had got used to being 
without her companion, she grew to think that it was for 
the best that Lily had gone, and tried to persuade herself, and 
almost succeeded in doing so, that after all this proved that George 
was nothing to her—in fact, that she did not like him, or else how 
could she have gone when it wanted only a fortnight to his return ? 

The fact of the matter was that the poor child longed to feel 
that she was as much to George as before she had believed herself 
to be. Hers was a nature which naturally shrank from pain, and 
rather than face what she feared to be the truth, she temporised, and 
hugeed to herself the thought that after all it was she who had been 
fanciful, he had been faithful. And then she blamed herself, and wrote 
him a long letter, in which she told him how glad she would be to see 
him home again. She told him, too, that he would not see Lilian, 
because she and her father had gone to winter in Rome. 

George, when he heard this piece of news, felt very angry. Indeed, 
he never remembered to have felt so angry in all his Fife ; but his 
pride was flattered when he reflected that if Lilian had really cared 
nothing for him she would not have left Dowthwaite when she 
knew he was coming. 

He thought to himself that he would not hurry to go home, and 
as a most opponau invitation from a college-friend arrived, asking 
him to make one of a party of six men to keep Christmas together 
in a bachelor house in the country, he accepted it, and wrote home 
to his father to tell him that he could not come home for Christmas, 
but would be there at the New Year. 

The rector took the news very calmly ; it never entered his head 
that anything was going wrong. Ursula and George were engaged, 
and in due time would be married ; that was sufficient for him; and 
though in his young days he would not have given up his Christmas 
with his lady-love for any amount of bachelor parties, yet men were 
different in these days. Ursula was woefully disappointed, yet she 
managed to put on a cheerful air, and made up her mind to wait 
as patiently as might be for the New Year. then she would see 
how George seemed, and would have time enough to think what 
course she should take, if she did not find, as most probably she 
would, that all this time she had been troubling herself un- 
necessarily. Only Miss Morris was really anxious; the light of her 
own experience had taught her what to expect, and she could not ee 
fearing that as she had fared so would her niece, and she tremble 
for her. All were busy with Christmas preparations, school- 
festivities, prize-giving, tea-drinking, and the fike and Ursula and 
Miss Morris were foremost amongst the workers, 

Entering the school-house abruptly one wintry afternoon, 
Ursula found the mistress conversing with the eldest pupil-teacher 
about herself. She only heard two sentences, but they were enough, 
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and instead of entering the room she turned and went home again, 
sick at heart and wounded. 

Said Miss Smith, the teacher, to Miss Brown, the pupil-teacher : 

‘“*Doesn’t look as if Mr. George were very much in love with 
Miss Ursula, does it, Annie?” 

And to this Miss Brown replied to Miss Smith : 

“No, that it doesn’t; it’s Miss Beauchamp, I think,” as who 
should say, “* We know all about that.” And then they laughed. 

Sick at heart and wounded Ursula returned home ; sick at heart 
when she looked into the future, and saw herself without her lover, 
wounded to think that the villaye had seen what she would not. 
She went about her work with a heavy heart within her, but with 
the outward serenity and cheerful bearing which were two of her 
chief characteristics. Her mind was now quite made up, and all she 
had to do was to await George’s arrival. 

When we are expecting and looking forward to some hard trial 
of our strength, the faster the days go, and the nearer the inevitable 
time comes, the more do we shrink from it, and wish it were not so 
close upon us. 

The days between Christmas-time and the New Year were 
rapidly passing by, and the eve of the New Year brought George 
Dacre home. 

The same evening, after he had greeted his father, and received 
from him the usual parental welcome, he walked through the bare 
cold wood to the Manor. 

It was all very still, and the cold moonlight made the trees look 
weird, and threw black shadows round. All looked sadly changed 
from that summer-time when he and Lilian walked through the 
happy sunshine. 

iss Morris welcomed him. Ursula was not well enough to come 
downstairs ; she had suffered all day with a bad headache, and had to 
keep very quiet; but in the morning she would like to see George as 
soon after breakfast as it pleased him, “ would be very glad,” Aunt 
Hannah added, thinking that the young man would naturally be 
oeppon : 

nd so he went back home again. 

It is curious how much people think of the change of the vear, 
how they have a sort of blind hope, and, indeed, a superstitious 
belief, that the new year will alter what has been untoward in the 
old, and begin a fresh era of happiness and hope in their lives. 
Only one day merging into another, and yet between December 31st 
and January Ist there seems to he a great gulf fixed, and we watch 
the one going out and the other coming in with regret for the happy 
days which have died with the old, and, if the heart be young, a vivid 
a9 for the happiness of the new. Even to the careworn and heavy- 
laden the season brings some hope, and gives them fresh courage to 
bear their burdens—yes, and to laney them lighter to bear. 

It had been a weary time to Ursula, but she greeted the new 
year, and determined that now all should be new, and that she 
would bravely grapple with the change that had come in her life. 

Once more in the morning George came through the wood, came 
unwittingly to receive his freedom. Ursula met him at the great hall 
door, where she stood with Aunt Hannah looking out upon the baby 

ear. Good wishes passed between them, and he took her hand and 

issed her, then Aunt Hannah said that she must run away, and 
they were left alone. Ursula led the way into the small drawing- 
room. 

“It is very cold out there,” she said, “let us sit by the fire and 
talk ; it is a long while since we had a talk, George, and there is so 
much to say.” | 

To tell truth, he rather expected a lecture, but Ursula did 
not often lecture, and her voice sounded pleasant, so he was reassured, 
particularly when, giving him an easy-chair and taking one herself 
in a darker corner, she drew from her pocket a letter, and handing it 
to him, said: 

_ “ This came this morning from Lilian. You may read it if you 

e.” , 

He took it carelessly and read it through ; it was only a short 
letter, and when he had finished it he passed it back to her, remarking 
that she seemed to be enjoying herself. 

Now had come the time for Ursula to speak. 

“I don’t know,” she said musingly; “I think she would enjoy 
herself more if you were there, George.” 

She spoke so quietly, with so much meditation in her voice, that, 
startling though the words were, he made no sign of surprise, only 
looked at her. She still gazed at the fire as if she were calmly 
caries on the effect George’s presence in Rome would have upon 

ilian’s enjoyment. 

Under this calm exterior her heart was beating wildly. 

“Could I have said more?” she thought ; “would he need more if 
he really loved me, to make him say so?” 

_ But he did not speak, and she continued : 

“It was a stupid arrangement to make, George; the one our 

fathers made when we were children—a very stupid arrangement ; and 
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‘When I knew him his name was Smith,” said Skooter.. “That's 
a common name for a Britisher, I’m told, and there’s more under it 
in America than here, I calculate, for a good many take it when 
they find it necessary to hide their heads in a ¢loud. for a time.” - 

There was a decided accusation here, and Sir Charles could not 
overlook it. Gordon, to whom he was under such obligations, was 
not the man he pretended to be, ihe 

“What is your motive for telling me this now?” asked Sir 
Charles. 
. “Friendship for. you,” replied the colonel offusively. “ And 
perhaps something besides.” ) 

“We will talk further of 
“Excuse me now, please.” 

‘Wait, Sir Charles, stop a minute !” cried Skooter, as his com- 
panion opened the door. 

-But Sir Charles did not obey. | 

He made his way to the Geary aud rang the bell. Watts 


appeared. . ts do 

“Ask Mr. Gordon to step this way,” said Sir Charles, “and Mr. 
Pennington too,” he added. Oo 

He paced the room angrily, then threw himself into a chair. 
What was the meaning of all this mystery which grew every day ? 
How was it that within the last month his life, which had been 
tranquility itself, had become full of anxiety and trouble? He 
was in the dark, and more than that, was the only one in that 
position.” Evidently his mother, Mr. Pennington, and Skooter were 
all of some knowledge affecting him, of which he, the 
owner of the whole place, was kept in ignorance. 

However, on ee now ere he noe know all evans the 
evening passed. He was getting thoroughly angry, even the kind- 
ness with which Mary had treated hin that ciopning had only 
tended to make him more so, by adding to the atmosphere of 
deception in which he now existed. | 

e was in the midst of his unpleasant reverie when Mr. Penning- 
ton entered. 

“Ah, Sir Charles, we shall-have good news for. you before the 
day is out, I hope.” | 

“T hope so, indeed,” replied Charles bitterly. | 

“What do you want to say to me?” 

“Something which i never thought to have to say to yuu,” was 
the retort. “I have discovered that Gordon is staying in this house 
under a falee name.” E 

Mr. Pennington began to look uncomfortable. 

“You introduced him to me,” continued Sir Charles, 

“I confess I did, practically, thouzh not actually.” 

“What is the distinction ?” 

“T believe Edith actually made the introduction.” 

“This is mere trifling,” exclaimed Charles angrily, “and I wonder 
you can descend to it. This is a serious matter, and I beg you will 
treat it as such. Did you know when you caused him tu be intro- 
duced to me, that he was not what he represented himself to be ?” 

The situation was becoming very painful to the elder man. 
How could he answer such direct questions withcut incriminating 
himself and Gordon? _ . A 

‘“] did not know it at first,” he replied hesitatingly. 

‘But you knew it. before the introduction 2” 

‘* Yes,” replied Mr. Pennington in a low voice. 

Sir Charles looked keenly at him. | 

‘‘ Mr, Pennington,” he said slowly, “ you were a valued friend of 
my father’s ; you have acted the of a true friend to both my 
mother and myself all my life. I to understand that you have 
knowingly introduced into this house an adventurer under a false 
ue and allowed me to place myself under obligations to 

“No, no; you do us both wrung,” burst out Mr. Pennington. 
Then he stopped suddenly. 

“Will you kindly explain what you mean ?” 

But Mr. Pennington was silent. ) 

“‘ Have you nothing to say }” 

mae nothing. Why not ask Gordon himself?” he added 


y: | 
“T am about to do so,” was the reply. ‘1 have already sent for 
him, and expect him every moment. Sit down.” 

Mr. Pennington dropped into a chair. Sir Charles stood leanin 
inst the mantelpiece, waiting, At last he was on the verge 
discovering the mystery, though it seemed likely to cost him the 
friendship of his oldest friend. . = ee 

It must be remembered that Sir Charles had had no opportunit 
whatever of discovering the truth. He had never seen hidge's ad: 
vertisement, he had not been near when Watts made his avowal. 


He had been brought up from childhood to believe his brother |. 


dead ; it is no matter for wonder that even at this stage he had no 
idea that the man whom he had discovered tu be passing under a 
name, was anything more than an adventurer. : 
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With Mary false, and his best friends proved faithless, was it 
any wonder that he felt as if all the foundations éf his being were 
being sapped % 

The cet opened, and Gordon entered. | 

Since Lady Meredith left the room, under the pretence of seeinz 
Skooter, his time-had been spent in wondering what was about to 
happen. At any rate, he had shown his hand now; there was no 
more doubt as to the course he must pursue. | 

“Mr, Gordon,” said Sir Charles as he entered, “I am obliged 
to ask you a question or two. Is your real name Gordon ?” 

“No,” was the instant reply, a ae 

“Ts it Smith?” 

“No.” 

‘¢ What is it, then?” an a ee 

Gordon glanced at Mr. Pennington as if about to ask how much 
he had told. Sir Charles caught the elance, and continued : 

“T have already asked Mr. Pennington. He refuses totell me. I 
demand it of you.” 

“TY can you now,” said Gordon. “I only wish I could have 
told you earlier. I. must first bey your pardon. for having deceived 
you so long ; it was a necessity.” T. 

He hesitated: Mr. Pennington rose excitedly. He had wot 
seen Gordon since the arrival of the telegram, and was ignorant 
of its contents. 

“ Why do you hesitate ?” demanded Sir Charles, 

“ Because ? am about to do a most unkind action, at least it must 
seem so to you. But I can assure you it has been forced upon ine 
by circumstances, which I will explain later, I can promise I will 
do my best to neutralise my seeming unkindness. Will you have the 
goodness to ask Lady Meredith to join us?. The deception I have 
practised on you should be acknowledged before everyone.” 

Sir Charles rang the bell, a servant appeared to whom he entruste:l 
the messaye. | 

_ “What do you intend doing 7?” whispered Pennington to Gurdun. 

‘“Wait a moment, and you will sec,” was his answer. 

The three men waited in silence for Lady Meredith’s entrance. 
The moment she came into the room she saw that the crisis had come. 

“ What have you done ?” she demanded of Gordon. “ave you 
told him ?” 

“ Not yet.” 

“ What is that?” she exclaimed, as the handle of the dour wa; 
violently shaken. A moment afterwards uld Watts tottered into the 
room. He staggered up to Gordon, held out to him a letter, and 
fell on his knees, grasping his hand. 

“T forgot all about it, Mr. Tum. Forgive me,” he slammered. “ It 
came years ago, and I tvok it and kept it safe for you, but my poor 
old head has been so bad I never thought of it till I heard you 
talking about it this evening.” 

Gordon raised the old man to his feet, and tore open the lees ve 
It was the missing letter from Fletcher, confessing that he was guilty 
of the crime of which Tom Meredith had been suspected. He 
handed it in silence to Lady Meredith. _ 

“What does all this mean?” asked Sir Charles with a tremor 
in his voice. “ Mother—Mr. Pennington—who is this?” 
“JT can tell you now,” said the latter ; “this is your brother, Sir 
Thomas Meredith.” | 

Charles stepped back in amazement. His bruther? He had been 
dead for years ! 

“Ts it true, mother ?” he demanded. 

“ Yes, my poor boy !” 

Charles pressed his hand to his brow. After a moment’s pause 
he stepped forward and held out his hand to Gordon. 

sé Can you offer me your hand,” asked the lattcr, “ knowing that 
I come to deprive you of what you thought your birthright ?” 

“Why have you kept me in ignorance so long ?” was the reply. 
“Did you think I would have wished for a moment tu keep you out 
of that which is yours ?” | 

“You overcome me with your goodness,” said Gordon ; “ but | 
hope some day I may have the opportunity of repaying you for your 
welcome Do not imagine I intend to act the part of a Jacob, and 
turn you out of your inheritance. Fortunately, I have no need to 
demand anything from you. I only hope that, with my assistance, 
your-prospects may be considerably brightened.” 

He turned towards Lady Meredith. 

“Qan you not forgive me?” he asked. “I have wronged you 
more than anyone, e have been enemies too long. Can we not 
be friends now? Tom Gordon, who has deceived you so, no longer 
exists ; let all remembrance of what is unpleasant die with him. And 
remember,” he added in a whisper, “it is not only I who ought tu 
be willing to let bygones be bygones.” == 
_ Lady Meredith could not bear up against his appeal. What was 
there left for her to do but accept his proticrea. friendship? It 
would be best for her son. She placed her hand invltis;; Tom raised 
it to his lips. 
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“And you, my old friend,” he said to old Watts, who had 
remained in the room, “how was it that you remembered me when 
everyone else had forgotten me ?” 
ears were rolling down the old man’s cheeks. 
he murmured : 
“Perhaps, Mr. Tom, it was because I held you in my arms when 
you were a baby—because I loved you the most.” 


In a broken voice 
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Tax worthy colonel all this while was not quite at ease. He 
hoped Sir Charles would return every minute, but, as he did not, he 
at last ventured from the room. Meeting Edith, she gave him the 
information that Charles was with Mr. Pennington, she believed, in 
the library. The colonel had not quite enough assurance to force 
his way in, so he waited in the hope of being able to finish his inter- 
view with Sir Charles before long. 

The Sepestaty soon came. He met him as he left the library 
and drew him aside. | 

“ You sloped so quick just now, Sir Charles, I hadn’t quite time 
to say all I wanted to.” 

I don’t think you need trouble to say any more,” replied Charles 

y: 

‘Wait a minute or two till you know what I’ve got to say. I 
told you that Gordon wasn’t Gordon ; I will tell you now who he is. 
He is your elder brother, who was supposed to be dead.” 

The news did not have the startling effect anticipated. Sir 
Charles merely replied : 

“Well, what business is that of yours ?” 

“ Tt’s yours chiefly, I s’pose, but it’s mine as well. Look here, sir. 
I’m the only man that knows this. If I tell what I know, it may 
turn out awkward for you. It seems he can’t make himself known 
for some reason which you may be more acquainted with than I am. 
Why not let him keep his incog., and continue to be the baronet 
yourself? I’m open to an offer. You won't find me unreasonable. 

owe your brother a grudge, and sha’n’t mind letting you off easy 
to pay him out. Now, what do you say ?” 

Anyone less obtuse than the colonel must have seen that it was 
_ with difficulty Charles could restrain himself. But Skooter, though 

keen enough in ad things, was at a disadvantage when brought 
into contact with a thoroughly honest man. He fancied everyone 
was actuated by as unworthy motives as himself, and so often failed 
to judge men correctly. 

However, he was soon undeceived, for Charles imitated him in 
plainness of speech. 

‘Colonel Skooter, you tell me that this house is not mine. ' I 
confess I am sorry it is not for a few moments more, in order that I 
might enjoy the pleasure of turning you out of it. I may tell you, 
for your satisfaction, that I am perfectly aware that Mr. Gordon is 
my brother; that everyone in the house is aware of it; that there is 
not the slightest reason why he should not take possession of the 
title and property; and that I should be the last man to keep him out 
of them, even were I able.” 

So saying Charles opened the door and walked out, but meeting 
Tom just outside he told him in a few words what had happened. 
They returned together to the colonel, who lost no time in ahewine 
that he perfectly understood the situation. 

“You have had the best of it, you Gordon, or Smith, or 
Meredith, or whatever your name is, but you bet I’ll have my turn 
some day.” 

“Very well,” replied Tom, turning on his heel. 
worth having a row with,” he added to his brother. 

When the colonel had departed, Tom turned to his brother. 

“We shall have lots to talk about, Charlie, during the next day 
or two, but we may as well get over one or two points now. Of 
course you and Lady Meredith will continue to live here, that goes 
without saying; we can all find room easily neue especially if we 
build the new wing that my father intended adding. I’m afraid, 
though, that you will be living in town half the year now that 
you're going into Parliament.” 

1 don’t Know about that now. It’s your place as the eldest son 
to represent the family.” 

“Oh, bosh! I’ve something better to do with my time than listen 
to a lot of people talking about what they don’t understand. Besides, 
if vou lose three letters from before your name through me, it’s only 
right you should have a couple to stick on at the end.” 

“T shall prize them a great deal more, Tom. It’s always been my 
ambition to have a seat.” 

“ That’s all right ; you'll be Prime Minister one of these days, and 
in the meantime you must let me be your Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and J can promise you there shall be no lack of ways 
and means. And when I’m married——” 

“When you are married ?” repeated Charles, 

Tom smiled. 


“He isn’t 
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“Oh yes, I forgot you didn’t know. I’m afraid we have been 
playing at cross-purposes lately. Suppose we go into the drawing- 
room 

Charles acquiesced. They found Edith and Mary talking 
together excitedly, and Mr. Pennington, standing with his back 
to the fire, beaming benevolently. 

Tom went up to Edith and took her hand, oblivious of the fact 
that she was engaged to his brother. Charles looked on in 
amazement. 

“Come, Charlie,” said Edith mischievously, ‘ you mustn’t be 
jealous if your brother acts as a brother should.” 

“I’m quite in the dark,” replied Charlie, “ but as I have been so 
for a month past, I am getting accustomed to it. However, my eyes 
are not so blinded but that I can see that jealousy would be out of 

lace.” 
aa On your side it would,” retorted Edith. “I don’t pity you a 
bit, Charlie, and you must confess that you deserve everything that 
you have suffered for your conduct tome. When I——” 

“‘ Accepted me,” put in Charles as she hesitated. 

“Did 1? I don’t remember.” 

“Did you not?” 

“T only recollect saying I would never marry except to become 
Lady Meredith. Shall I ever marry ?” she whispered to Tom. 

“ As soon as you will, my darling,” was his low response. 

‘Then I am free?” exclaimed Charles, 

“Yes, you are,” retorted Edith, “and I wish you would not say 
so in so exulting a tone; it is far from complimentary tome. And 
now that you are free I only hope you will use your freedom as 
you ought,” she added, giving a meaning glance in the direction 
of Mary. 

“T say, Edie,” put in Tom, “has the post gone yet? I want to 
send off a letter or two.” | 

‘© Ah, so do I,” remarked Mr. Pennington. 

“IT don’t think it has gone,” replied Edith ; 


“we will go and 


see, 
The three moved towards the door, Edith whispering to her 
over : : 

“T never saw more stupid creatures than you men are. If you 
had given me a moment I would have taken you out of the room 
with some dignity, instead of running away in this stupid fashion 
to try and catch a post that everyone knows went hours ago.” 

“Mary,” said Charles when the door had closed, “can you 
ever forgive me? I will not excuse myself, I will only throw 
myself on your mercy. You refused me once because of what you 
called the difference in our prospects—that plea cannot avail you 
now. If you refuse me this time it must be because you do not 
love me. Do you?” 

Mary did not reply. But she allowed him to take her hand, to 
pass his arm around her, and vive her a lover's kiss. Then she 
threw her arms round him, and fell sobbing on his breast. ~ 

“Oh, Charlie, if you knew how miserable I have been!” 

~ “Tt was my fault, my darling. I have been wretched, too. But 
it is all over now, nothing can separate us. We have found it 
impossible to live apart, and we shall love each other all the more for 
having known the misery of separation.” 

What more they said can be imagined; there were mutual 
explanations to be made, mutual misunderstandings to be excused. 
At last the tolling of the great clock made them conscious that time 
had flown all too fast, and that they must no longer monopolise 
the drawing-room. 

They found Mr. Pennington rambling aimlessly about the Hall ; 
he was “rather out of it,” as he remarked with a smile. Edith and 
Tom were in the billiard-room, though no billiards were played. 
But where was Lady Meredith ? 

She was in no fit mood for any company but her own. Seated in 
a low armchair in her own room she gave herself up to a reverie. 
She saw herself as she was when a penniless governess, striving to 
win the heart of her late husband. She had succeeded, and was 
happy. She remembered the joy of finding herself a mother—a 
joy that brought in its train misery directly she gave herself up to 

lotting injustice to Tom to benefit her own son. What had been 
he reward for all her sacrifice and devotion, her devices and 
schemings? She had lost the respect of those who knew her best ; 
she had lent herself to fraud and imposture; and all to find herself 
defeated, her aims thwarted, her son disinherited ! 

She had no idea how long she had been alone when a quiet 
knock at the door roused her. 

“ Who’s there ?” she asked. 

“ts I, mother. May I come in?” 

“Yes, my boy.” 

Charles entered ; he went up to his mother and bending over her 
kissed her. 

“My boy !” she murmured softly. 

“ Mother,” he whispered, 
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“Can you forgive me, Charlie ?” 
“For what, mother? What you have done has been for my sake. 
We shall all be happy together yet.” 

“No, no ; I cannot stay here and meet him I have done so much 

to injure.” : 

“You wrong him, mother. Tom is incapable of harbouring an un- 
enerous thought. He insistson our staying here. If you have done 
im a wrong, you must give yourself an opportunity of atoning for it.” 

Another knock at the door. This time it opened to Tom and the 

two girla. Before they left, Lady Meredith no longer felt forgotten 
and alinost despised. She found she had not lost her son, but only 
gained another one. ‘ 


As had been anticipated, Charles’s return to Parliament was 
unopposed, his rival finding his influence too strong. But before 
February came round, rendering a removal to London necessary, the 
parish church had witnessed the grandest wedding within the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant. Sir Thomas’s speech at the 
breakfast was a great success, but no part of it elicited more applause 
than that in which he stated that he hoped he might long be able to 
give to his friends as kind and hearty a welcome as he himself had 
received when he came amongst them as a stranger, to be for a time 


His Own (iveEst. 
: (Concluded.—Commenoed in No. 123.) 


Never Alone. 


(A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS.) 


CHAPTER II. 


I pip not fail to go up to Bewleigh on Thursday. What Mr. 
Muncastle had told me had scarcely been out of my mind in the 
interim. It was one of those confidences of which I could not speak 
even to my sister. Barbara could see that there was something on 


my mind, and doubtless wondered what it was, but bided her 


time in silence. 

Mr. Muncastle greeted me with a smile and a friendly grasp 
of the hand. We found our way to the terrace as usual. 

“Poor Ephraim Strong’s successor arrived this morning,” said 
Mr. Muncastle. ‘“ He has been recommended to me by a friend in 
London, and seems a quiet, sensible sort of man. I hope I may be 
able to retain him, but, as you know, the duties are peculiar.” 

We took a few turns in the sunshine, then Mr. Muncastle said: 

*‘T uin about to make a confession that I have never yet made to 
any living being. Why I should make it to you, whom I have 
known for so short a time, rather than to one of my older friends, I 
hardly know. It may be that the kindness and attention you 
showed poor Strong have drawn me towards you ; it certainly is not 
the hope of benefiting by your professional experience that induces 
me to make you my confidant. My case is one that no remedy can 
touch, save the last great remedy of all.” 

‘My profession has made me the depositary of many strange 
secrets in my time. Yours, Mr. Muncastle, will only be one more 
added to the number.” 

‘*Such confidences would make my life a nightmare,” replied my 
companion. ‘“ But to come to my own case.” 

e still seemed to hesitate and hang back a little. 
wait in silence till he was ready to speak. 

At length he began somewhat abruptly: 

“‘ My tutor, before going to college, was the Rev. Andrew Aylmer. 
I had not seen him for sixteen years, when I one day met him 
accidentally in Piccadilly. We knew each otherin a moment. Mr. 
Aylmer was now the wall'te-do rector of a large parish in Yorkshire. 
He gave me a pressing invitation to run down and see him, which I, 
having nothing better to do, was not slow to accept. 

“The rector was a widower, and had only one child, a daughter. 
It gave me a certain shock of surprise, simply because 1 had never 
thought about the matter, when in place of the Laura Aylmer 
whom I had last seen as a chubby-faced child with a skipping- 
Tope and Hoos a young lady presented herself, tall, stately, and 
gracious. I had reached five-and-thirty years of age without 
ever having been in love, or experiencing any desire to, be 
so. But 1 fell in love with Laura Aylmer at first sight. I 
was fifteen years older than she was, a world-worn man, he had 
lived in every capital in Europe. I had no good looks to recom- 
mend ine, but I was rich. Such unions are too common in Society 
to excite surprise. The easy-going rector threw no difficulties in the 
ts ee my suit, so I set myself with all my might to win the heart 
of Laura, Whether or not in the long run I should have succeeded, 
T cannot say. That she liked and respected me I had ample proofs, 
ind sometimes I think that in time she might have learned to love 
me. But it was not to be. 


I could only 


“One day there presented himself at the rectory a young man, 
Ronald Deane by name. 

“ He proved to be a nephew ofan old college friend of the rector, 
and had come into the neizhbourhood on a fishing expedition, that 
part of the country being famous for its trout-streams. He was young, 

andsome, attractive, and sufficiently well-to-do. 

“It was soon clear to everyone that he was drawn towards Laura 
even as I had been drawn towards her, while my eyes, sharpened 
by jealousy, could see just as plainly that she was losing her heart to 
him hopelessly and irretrievably. My house of cards had collapsed 
at a breath. 

“‘IT need not dwell upon my feelings, my misery, my despair. [I 
loved the girl with all the strength of my nature, and I was now 
forced to recognise that she could never be mine. Her heart was 
given to young Deane; no other man could ever be more to her 
than a friend. When I could blind my eyes no longer, when I 
recognised the fact that my suit was utterly hopeless, I pleaded some 
excuse and fled. 

“Three months later I read the account of Laura’s marriage, and 
I vowed in my heart that should the opportunity ever come to me, 
my vengeance should be as bitter as my love had been deep. [ little 
thought when orin what way that opportunity would arise. 

“‘ After Laura’s wedding [set out on a tour through some of the 
remoter parts of Asia, but wherever I went her image accompanied 
me. At the end of three years I found myself in England again, my 
wound still unhealed. 

“* Tf I could only forget her!’ was what I said every day of my life ; 
but that was just what I could not do. Merely to find myself once 
more in the same country that held her was enough to thrill me with 
a delicious pain. I went nowhere, I saw nobody; I shut myself up 
in a gloomy old house that I owned in London, and seldom stirred 
abroad till after nightfall. 

“At length the hot stifling days of early autumn became un- 
bearable in town. Without caring much whither I went, I came 
by-and-by to Windermere, a spot that I had visited several times 
before. I took private lodgings near the lake, and hired a boat for 
my own use. I was fond of the water, and rowing was my favourite 
exercise. Every afternoon I stepped into my boat and went out 
alone on the lake, generally staying out till the hills were shrouded 
in darkness, and finding my way back home by the light of the 
stars. 7 

“On a certain afternoon, never to be forgotten by me, I set out in 
my boat as usual. The sun was shining brightly, and a soft breeze 
fanned my cheek as I left the landing-place; but I did not like the 
look of the clouds, nor the strange, weird shadows that lurked among 
the folds of the hills. It seemed to me that a tempest was brewing 
somewhere among those purple peaks, but for that I cared little. I 
had been out on the lake in bal weather more than once, and I was 
quite prepared to run the risk again. 

“Only those who are acquainted with that most treacherous of 
lakes know with what almost magical suddenness sunshine and 
summer breezes will sometimes give place to a storm of wind and 
rain almost tropical in its fury while it lasts. This it is that makes 
Windermere so dangerous to strangers who are not acquainted with 
its peculiarities, and whose sole knowledge of boating has probably 
been picked up on some quiet Norfolk broad or among the suuny 
reaches of the upper Thames. 

“T pulled up the lake in a leisurely fashion in the direction of 
Waterhead, resting on my oars every now and then, and turning 
to gaze at the fantastic and ever-changing cloud-shapes that veiled 
the mountain peaks beyond the head of the lake. By-and-by, beiny 
at that time nearly opposite the Lowood Hotel, I shipped my ours, 
took out my pipe, lighted it, and bringing forth my pocket Horace, 
settled mayest or half an hour’s quiet enjoyment. I read on till my 
pipe had burnt itself out, and then I shut up my book and looked 
round. The sunshine had vanished as if such a thing had never 
been, and in its place was a black curtain of cloud, freighted with 
thunder and rain. A faint moaning made itself heard among the 
gullies of the hills—it was the forerunner of the coming wind. 

“‘T buttoned my pilot-jacket, pulled my cap more firmly over my 
brows, turned my boat’s head to the point from which I judged the 
wind would blow, and awaited with equanimity whatever might 
happen. Five minutes later the storm was upon me in all its fury— 
wind, rain, lightning, and bursts of thunder that seemed to rive 
the hidden hearts of the hills. It was a scene to exult in while 
it lasted, and to bring back to memory in time tocome. [| felt as 
if I were the one living being left amid a world that was reverting 
to its primitive elements. | 

“Suddenly, while this fecling was still open me, there shot past 
me, like some living thing flying affrighted before the teimpest, a 
frail skiff with its canvas ail spread as if it.were sailing on some 
summer sea. As it swept ahead I had just timeyto see; that there 
was one man in it. I shonted-acwarning ‘ery;-but/my voice was lost 
in the roaring of the wind, 
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: ‘What a madman !’ I thought to myself, ‘or what an ignorant 
ool 1” | | 

“T was still straining my eyes through tho blinding rain when I 
saw that the head of the skiff was being put about as if with the 
intention. of eee the Lowood side of the lake. Whoever the 
man inside her might be, he was throwing away his last chance of 
safety. And so it proved. Scarcely had the little craft got her 
head in a line for the shore when a stronger burst of ‘wind than we 
had yet had, catching the full spread of .her canvas, blew her clean 
over and left her lying like a half-drowned creature on the secthing 
waters of the lake. | 

“What had become of the man I had seen inside her? I got my 
boat’s head rovind and. pulled towards the scene:of the accident. 
When within a short, distance of the capsized skiff I. stopped and 
peered round. Suddenly, within a.dozen yards of me, the head and 
shoulders of a man came into view, rising from the depths of the 

e. Hisface was turned towards me. Great Heaven! It was the 
face of Ronald Deane—the face of my rival—of the, man who had 
stolen from me the heart of the woman I loved! For a, moment his 
ths met mine, and then he disappeared as if drawn downward frqm 

ow. aS , - ob 

“T sat staring like a man stunned by some sudden, blow, unable 
to think or stir. My boat was half full of water; but I heeded it 
not; wind and rain were forgotten. But a few seconds could have 
elapsed, although to me they seemed like as many minutes, before that 
white, despairing face, framed by the inky waters, came into view 
for the second time. Again the eyes met mine, and,] knew. that 
they recognised ine. In them I read the mute, agonised appeal for 
help of adying man. I read the look, but if my life had been the 
forfeit I could not have responded to it.. It was as though I were 
held back by some invisible: power, which for the time being 
paralysed my every limb. I was a strong swimmer, and could have 
saved him although at some little risk to myself, and yet I stirred 
neither hand nor foot to help him. Suddenly there came a flash of 
lightning that for the moment half blinded me. When I looked 
again there was nothing but the wind and the rain, and the black 
waste of waters. Of asurety I was avenged, but after what a fashion! 

“Six hours later I was in the express train on my way to London. 
I felt that I must flee from that black lake and its dreadful secret, 
or I should go mad. Three days afterwards I read that the body of 
Roland Deane had been found. He and his wife and child had been 
staying at the Lowood Hotel when he met with his untimely fate. 
And now, Dr. Bland, you, know my secret.” : 

ea ceased, and for a little while we walked on in silence. Then I 
said : : 

‘““T presume that the appearance which you have seen, or imagine 
that you have seen at various times, is that of the Mr. Ronald Deane 
of whom you have been speaking ?” neon ee 

He bowed his head gravely. | Suh 

‘* And you never see it except when you are alone ?” 

“ At no other times. But if the 
were to fall asleep at his post, I sho 
were not there.” > A 

I knew that it would seem like a mockery to my, unhappy com- 
panion to tell him that I looked upon his case as nothing more than 
one of hallucination of a somewhat singular type, bréught on in the 
first instance, and aggravated afterwards, by his morbid habit of 
mind and his persistent seclusion of himself from all the interests 
and occupations of everyday. life. We cannot separate ourselves 
from our fellows, and shut ourselves up in the narrow range of our 
own thoughts and feelings, as in a darkened. room, without 
paying the penalty of our selfishness in one form or another... 

Had Mr. Muncastle been a poor man, compelled to earn his 
bread by his own exertions, the probability is that he would never 
have been troubled with any such delusion as that of which he had 
made me his confidant. eee 

But these were thoughts which I was bound to keep to myself. 
It was as well, perhaps, that the mere fact of being able to open his 
mind to some one, and the comfort he apparently derived from 
having had the courage to do so, was all that he seemed to care for. 
He craved neither advice nor any attempt at consolation. What con- 
solation, indeed, could I have proffered him? Who can minister 
to a mind diseased ? 


rson who watches at my side 
see it Just the samo as if he 


Almost withqut knowing it I got into the way of. driving round 
by Bewleigh twice or three times a week, more for the sake: of half 
an hour’s talk with Mr. Muncastle than for any other reason, seeing 
that he persistently declined to allow me to prescribe for any of his 
bodily ailments. In all other respects life at the Hall went on pre- 
cisely as it had gone on before I set foot within its doors. Its master 
remained as much a recluse as ever he had been. I was the only 
visitor from the outside world that ever crossed his threshold. 

After having eased his mind to some extent by the confession he 
had made, Mr. Muncastle scemed to shun all further allusion to the 


subjeet, which, to my mind, was one of the wisest things he could 
have done. No good, but only additional harm could ensue from 
perpetually harping on the same morbid string. The one object I had 
in view in visiting him was to lift him out of himself ; to induce him 
to forget for a little whiJe the dark shadow that brooded over his life ; 
to arouse some interest in him, faint though it might be, with regard 
to what the world was doing in politics, science, or letters. My 
only reward, and I asked no other, was his evident liking for my 
society, and the increased cheerfulness of spirits observable in him 
at the close ofeach of my visits. «© ©. | 
- Upon calling upon him one day, about three months after the 
memorable confession, [saw at once that something out of the ordinary 
way had happened since my last visit. There was a look on his face 
such as I had rarely seen there before.. Knowing his moods, however, I 
took no -notice. If he had anythisig special to. tell me I would 
ladly listen ‘to it ; if not, it was not. in my province to question 

im. In little while it appeared that he had something special to 
say to me. ‘ bas fd . 

We had bcen talking on various indifferent topics, when he turned 
abruptly, and fixing his eyes full upon me, said : _ 

“T had a visit from It last evening.” — | 

I knew in a moment to what he referred. ‘The difficulty was to 
know what to say in reply. — Pare , 2 

“Ts not that somewhat surprising,” I asked, after an instant of 
hesitation, “in view of the precautions you take to protect yourself 
from anything so unpleasant?” - , ses ne 

“ When I tell you the circumstances, you will not think it sur- 
prising. Laura and I had been out riding; we went farther than 
we ought to have done, considering the heat of the weather; and 
when we got back home she was somewhat fatigued. When she had 
taken off her riding-habit she came downstairs, and relieved Jared 
Strong, who had been on guard during her absence. Then she took 
up her. usual position on a favourite couch near one of the windows, 
I, meanwhile, being engaged on some letters at the opposite end of 
the room. . Once or twice I glanced at her, but as she seemed deep 
in one of the magazines, I did not disturb her. 

“Perhaps a quarter of an hour had passed thus, when suddenly 
an icy shiver shot through me from head to foot, and I knew that 
Laura and I were-no longer alone. A hand of iron seemed to gri 
me round the heart. I started to my feet, knowing well what 
should see when I turned my head. Yes, there it—he—was, in 
every particular as I had seen him before, with his blue serge jacket, 
his sailor’s tie, his wide turn-down collar, and his fair hair and 
chestnut beard dripping with water, while in the eyes he bent on 
me was that same never-to-be-forgotten look which will be the last 
thing I shall see when I am dying. | | 

' “Of how I passed that awful figure and reached the other side of 

the room I have no knowledge. I remember touching Laura on the 
shoulder and calling her by name, but there came no response, and 
on looking more closely, I saw that she had fainted. The heat and 
fatigue had overcome her. .A bell was within reach; I rang it 
violently, and almost before the sound had died away Jared Strong 
was in the room. Where the figure had been standing a moment 
before there was now nothing.” ,_ _ 
_ Not wishing to encourage him to dwell at too great length on 
these strange fancies, ] made no observation when Mr. Muncastle had 
finished speaking. We took-two or three turns on the trimly-kept 
lawn ; then I said: ee Sas 

“ Would it not be advisable for me to see Mrs. Dare while I am 
here this afternoon? It will never do for her to go off in fainting-fits 
in the way you describe.” 

“The very thing I was about to ask you todo. If Laura were 
taken ill, or were obliged to leave me, I know not what I 
should do.” 7 

“She must be invaluable to you, Mr. Muncastle.” 

“You have hit on the exact word, doctor. She is invaluable to 
me. It is now five years since she first came to me. How, during 
that time, she has devoted herself to me, and lightened the weary 
burden of my life, you, although you have only known her for a short 
period, could tell better than most men. She is more than a niece 
to me—she is like a very dear daughter.” | 

* From the first she impressed me as being a woman who has gone 
through some great trouble.” | . 

* You are alluding to her snow-white hair?” _ 

© Not so much to that, perhaps as to the general expression of 
her countenance when in a state of repose—when not lighted up by 
conversation, At such times it bears the impress of a profound 
melancholy.” _ | | | 
. |“ And well it may do. Poor Laura! her story isasad one. I 
can tell it you in a few words—as most of life’s tragediés can be 
told. She was married at an early age to the man of her choice. 
No two people could have been more devoted to each other than she 
and her husband. Dare had estatesdin)the_West Indies, and they 
went out there tu live. At the end of four years, business affairs 
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required Dare’s presence at home. He sailed, accompanied by his 
vife and child. The vessel was wrecked, and passengers and crew 
had to take to the boats. They were at sea nearly a fortnight, and 
suffered incredible hardships before they were picked up by a pass- 
ing ship. In the course of that fortnight the child died, and then 
Dare himself succumbed, while she, the’ frail and delicate woman, 
lived throngh it all ; but when she and the rest who were left alive 
were rescued, Laura’s hair had changed to what you see it now. No 
wonder that you scarcely ever see her smile. And now let us 
go indoors ‘and look for her. Of course she will tell’ you there’s 
nore the matter with her, but you ought to be the best judge of 
that.’ ' : e. 3 | 

_ It made me very glad to find that there. was nothing seriously the 
matter with Mrs. Dare. Her constitution was natarally a delicate 
one, and a little care and attention’ soon bronght it back to its 
normal condition, © : ae 


Weeks and months sped uneventfally away, as they have 2 hhbit 
of doing in quiet rural neighbourhoods like ours. Summer had 
faded into autumn, and autumn had deepened into. winter, and mid- 
December was here,‘when on a certain snowy night,:a little before 
twelve o’clock, I was’ roused from my first sleep by a loud summons 
at my night-bell, With a mild anathema I struggled from between 
the blankets, inducted myself into my dressing-gown, flung open the 
window, and demanded to know who was there. Even while in 
the act of asking the question my heart sank within me, By, the 
dim light of the overcast moon I recognised the groom: from 
Bewleigh. ie aes anes 

“Tf you please, sir, you’re wanted up at the Hall at once,” said 
the man, not without a tremor in his voice. “I’m afraid it’s all over 


with poor master.” — 


Fora moment or two I could not speak. Ihad left Mr. Muncastle 
the day before, no better and no worse in health, to all appearance, |. 


o 


than usual. Ard now—— | | | 
.. “T will be down in ‘three minutes,” I called out to the man, and 
with that I dressed as quickly as possible. - re 
It was notime for question = ~° © 
' '“ Let me have your horse,” I said to the groom. “ You can drive 
back in my Big, which my servant will have ready in a few minntes.” 
Two minutes later I ‘was galloping over the snowy rdad in the direc- 
tion of the Hal... ian A i. eos 
I was shown ‘into the library, where ‘Mra. Dare joined me at 
once, 7 Se 
“Too laté, fod'late !” she exclaimed through her tears, as I held 
her hand for a moment in mine. | | 
‘‘ It may be as well that I should see him at once,” I said. “You 
can tell me what I shall want to know later on.” 
a rang the bell, and I followed the servant without a 
word. ) 
' The man ‘conducted’ me to Mr.‘ Muncastle’s bedroom, a large 
but sparsely-furnished apartment. Two tall candles were burning 
on the dressing-table. a camp-bedstead at the upper end of the 
room lay stretched the master of Bewleigh. His form was shrouded 
PY a snow-white sheet, a delicate cambric handkerchief covered his 
ace. . oe oes Ee A ea 
I drew the handkerchief aside. ‘The eyes were glazed and half 
open, but one glance was sufficient to tell me'that no light born of 
this world would ever shine out of those orbs again. But what shall 
I say of the expression that had fixed itself for ever on those im- 
movable features as though cut in lines of marble? It was an 
expression of mingled horror and surprise. It was as though while 
in the act of gazing at some sight too awful for mortal eyes to dwell 
upon, the pulses of life had suddenly ceased to beat and had left 
there, fixed indelibly, the last earthly look which those still features 
would wear. — j ee a 
I covered tip the face again, feeling very sad at heart, and after 
giving a few directions to the man, I-quitted the room:with hushed 
footsteps. | a 
I found Mrs. Dare waiting for me inthe library: | , 
“ Oh, doctor, was it not awfully sudden?” she wailed. 
“ Awfully sudden indeed. I have long known that Mr. Mun- 
castle’s heart was affected, but I had no prevision that the end was 
so near. Would you mind telling me all that you know about this 


terrible business, or would you prefer that I should see you in the 


morning 7” = | 

“ No, no ; I will tell you now, if you please. There is something 
80 inexplicable about it that I must tell you.” DA tee 

Her tears began to flow afresh, and for a little while she could not 
8 a Lt da . ; 

“J had parted from my uncle about half-past ten,” she began, 
“kissing him and bidding him pood-night as usual. f saw no 
apparent change in him, in fact he seemed to me more cheerful’ than 
he had beeti for some days previously.’ I retired ‘to 

chad been sitting for some time over the fire’ 
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with a book, | 
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when all at once I started to my feet with the impression that I had 
heard my uncle call me by name. Next moment I sat down again, 
and told myself that I must have been dreaming. The distance 
from my uncle’s room to mine .is too great to allow of my hearing 
his voice, however loudly he might So I took up my book, 
but had hardly found my place, when I heard my uncle call me 
again. ‘Laura,’ he cried, not loudly, but clearly and distinctly, as 
though he were no farther away than the next room, and then again 
: Laura.’ I thrilled from head to foot as the sound rang through my 

rain. : : | 

“ Hesitating no longer, I opened the door of my room, sped 
through the corridors, and burst into my uncle’s room without 
ceremony.: The first thing I saw was Thompson asleep in his 
wicker-chair by the fire. Taking no heed of him, I crossed the 
room to my uncle’s bedside. The moment my eyes fell on him I 
knew that he was either dying or dead. £ bent over him, I took 
him by the hand, I called him by name. But there came no 
response. A faint flicker stirred his evelids for a second or two, a 
faint sigh broke from his lips, and then something told me that all 
was over. My heart gave a great gasp, as though it would burst. I 
reached the bell-rope somehow, and after that I remember are 
a till [. found my maid trying to bring me round with 
volatile.” 

I waited till Mrs. Dare had in some measure recovered her calm- 
ness, then J said : 

“Tf you have no objection, I should like to have a few words 
with the man Thompson. He appears to have been the last person 
who saw your uncle alive.” _ . 

mines was accordingly summoned, and Mrs. Dare left us 
together. a, = a 
_ He was a quiet respectable-looking man of forty, a worthy 
successor, to all appearance, to Ephraim Strong. , 
- “Did your master seem-as well as: usual when he went to bed last 


evening 7” I asked. 7 oe oe, _ 

“Ves, sir, I didn’t see a bit:of difference in him.. He had the 
one glass of sherry he always has the last thing, and then he bade 
me good-night in the kindly way he always did.” 

‘ ‘Yam informed that when Mrs. Dare entered your master’s 
room she found you asleep. Why was that, Thompson? You know 


what strict’ injunctions were given you never to sleep at your 


post.” 
‘The man hung his head. A es ) 
“T know, sir, I know,” he said penitently. ‘I never did it afore, 


and I can’t think how I came to do it last night. For: one thing, 
sir; ’m a teetotaler, so that it couldn't have been through drink. 
felt it coming on, sir.” : 

‘You felt what coming on ?” a , 

‘“The sleepy feeling—the drowsiness, sir. I did my best 
to fight, against it, but it was no use. My limbs felt like lead, 
my brain seemed all of a muddle, and, do what I would, I 
couldn't keep my eyes open. ‘I hope never to have such a feeling 
again. 

ar It is a pity—a very great pity, indeed, Thompson, that you 
allowed yourself to beso overcome. I Buppose you did not hear your 
master when he called ont for Mrs. Dare?” a 
“Did he call out for her, sir? If he did, I didn’t 
heard ae till Mrs. Dare rang the bell, and then 1 
daze like,” amt a 


hear him. I 
woke all in a 


a 


' T had enough to occupy my thoughts as I drove home under the 
frosty stars. . ; 

‘Remembering what Mr. Muncastlé had told me, and bearing in 
mind the expression that rested on his features after death, I could 
not help wondering whether in that last supreme moment he saw, or 
believed that he saw, the figure of Ronald Deane standing before him ? 
and if such were the case, would the figure have appeared to him if 
Thompson had not fallen asleép?- There’was another question that 
ee be asked, but that could never be answered in this world : 
If Thompson had remained awake at his post, would Mr. Muncastle 
have been still alive ? axe o, ASR e.g | 
- «Then there was Mrs. Dare’s strange assertion that she distinctly 
heard her uncle call her by nantie, once, if not twice, and yet, if he 


did so call her, their rooms were so far apart that it was impossible 


she should have heard him. On the other hand, what more natural 
or likely than that he should call her when he felt himself sink- 
ing, helpless and alone, into the depths ‘of the great unknown? If 
that were so, did her spirit respond to the summons through some 
finer intuition than she herself’ had any cognisance of? Who shall 
say that such things may not be? B45 ood ; 
_ These are problems that have a singular fascination for my sister 
and myself, and we often discuss them over our ‘winter fire, but not 
for the world would I speak of such matters to;Mrs Denny,or any 
of the other good people of our little town. 
(Concluded.—Commenced in No. 186.) 
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To the Spirit of Poetry. 


Love of my youth, the morning hours are gone, 
The noontide drawing on ; 

Hope lights the path no more, 

And where her sunny radiance fell before, 

The gathering shadows slowly darken o’er, 

Life’s brightest time is past ; 

The fruit has lost its bloom, the flowers are fading fast. 
Yet as I sought thee through the vanished years, 
All dimmed with doubts and fears, 

So now I seek thy shrine, | 

The heart thon once hast won is ever thine, 

And waits expectant of thy smile divine, 

Nor other charm can own, 

But longs to hear thy voice, and lives for thee alone, 


Come to me! come! for life is dark and sad, 

And thou canst make it glad. 

Come from thy home afar, 

In that fair region where the Immortals are ; 

Flash on my wearied spirit, as a star 

In silver splendour gleams, 

And cheer my waking hours, and mingle with my dreams, 


No Preferment. 
(A COMPLETE STORY.) 


THE seasons’ changes were almost the only ones that had been 
known in Marley for many a year. The same parson preached to 
the rising generation in the old church on the hill-top, as had 
preached to the grandparents of the young, and the parents of the 
middle-aged. The same doctor healed and mended them now, as 
had done so a quarter of a aioe fle The same sort of little high- 
‘teas and suppers were given by the village “ upper ten” as had been 
given before the young re who met and flirted at them now were 
born. The same sombre “ Kinder Scout,” the loftiest point of the 
grand Peak-district, looked down in unchanging gloom upon the 
smiling country which is the border-land between Derbyshire and 
Cheshire. And the same intolerable sense of his own absolute 
importance and superiority to the majority of things in the scale of 
humanity, filled the heart and inflated the manner of the present 
owner of the old black and white house, known as Cratcliff Hall, as 
had filled the hearts and inflated the manners of the long line of 
Squire Eldridges, his ancestors. 

But in this unchangefulness were peace and poetry for such 
as had the heart to appreciate the former, and the soul to feel the 
latter. 

It was a sweet, simple, healthy life that of Marley, and Robina 
Ward (familiarly called “ Poppy ”), the doctor’s eldest daughter, had 
lived it for twenty years with perfect contentment and satisfaction. 
Being the eldest daughter a good deal of responsibility concerning 
the younger ones devolved upon her, for though Dr. Ward had a 
wide practice, it was not a largely remunerative one, and servants 
were not numerous in his house. Added to this, the mother of the 
family had been nearly worn out in her youth by domestic worries 
and want of money, and in her maturity she looked to her eldest 
daughter to relieve her of the active part of the housekeeping. 
So that the fulfilling of the mere daily round of duty occupied a 
good deal of Poppy’s time. ; 

For amusement she had what seemed to her in these days an 
endless and brilliant variety. 

A pony to ride, which was always and absolutely at her own 
ispoeal; when his services were not required for peeeeoe 
purposes by her father; a garden full of luxuriantly growing 
tlowers, vegetables, and weeds, from the ever-recurring stores of 
which she could always deck the house and her own fair person with 
grace and beauty; a few dear friends in the village who were 
always ready to ride or drive, or come to tea with her; “a pretty 
taste ” for singing and painting, according to her doting parents ; a 
wholesome love of reading, and a good supply of magazines and 
novels from Manchester, within an hour’s run by rail of Marley ; 
and such a power of taking intense, bright-hearted pleasure in all 
these things, as the majority of London-stimulated girls would give 
much to possess, were they not as a rule ignorant of its very 
existence. 

Miss Poppy and her nut-brown hair, her shapely, tall figure, and 
fair face, was a familiar object in and around Marley. She had been 
liked for the sake of her parents when she was a bonny baby, and as 
she grew on through childhood to girlhood, she had been loved and 
admired for her own sweet self. But rather to the chagrin of that 

ortion of the parish whose pet she was, she had not had a real 
over, or a regular offer of marriage yet. 
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It was well-known that the rector, Mr. Holt, hoped to have her 
for his daughter-in-law. He unwisely made no secret of the ho 
but proclaimed it-in a semi-confidential way to several people. 
Hearing of it Poppy was very critical when Frank Holt came home 
from college for the last time before taking orders, and when he pre- 
sented himself, not as a lover, but merely as an old friend, the you 
lady—it was merely self-defence—surveyed him collectedly, an 
allowed the poor mortified fellow to see that he did not meet with 
her approval. 

It was injudicious on his part, and on his father’s too, to have 
nage himself before Poppy at this time. If his mother hed 

»cen alive the fine maternal:instinct would have held him back till 
he was at his best. But Mr. Holt, in his hurry for Frank to begin 
his wooing of the prettiest Poppy in Cheshire, would brook no 
delay. So he sent his son forth to dazzle his lady-love, with an 
air of being weak and over-done enveloping him like a garment. 

The lad—he was little more, being only Poppy’s senior by a year 
or two—had been paying a heavy price for this attenuated appear- 
ance of his. By day and night he had laboured to become what he 
was now—a scholar whose scholarship was honoured and rewarded. 
But Poppy merely saw in him a weak-limbed, bent-backed young 
man, with no savoir faire, and an unmanageable amount of gush 
about him at the first moment of meeting. 

“ What a delightful face Frank Holt’s is,” Mrs. Ward said to her 
daughter when the visitor had gone. 

“Do you think so, mother? Well, if his is a delightful face, I am 
clad none of our boys have ‘delightful faces.’ He looks so timid. 
Now a man oughtn’t to look that, ought he?” 

“I only thought he looked gentle, and that look of gentleness, 
combined with power, is very beautiful, I think.” 

“You always thought a good deal of Frank, didn’t you?” Poppy 
remarked carelessly. ‘I never did, you know. Laurence Eldridge 
is different, isn’t he ?” 

“ Very different,” Mrs. Ward said curtly, magnanimously refrain- 
ing from saying how inferior she thought him. 

“Why don’t we know more of the Eldridges, mother?” Poppy 
said sete “they are so nice, so very, very much nicer than 
other people here, and we never seem to get to know them. Why 
don’t we, mother ?” 

Mrs. Ward tried to smile as if she saw a joke in her daughter’s 
question as she answered : 

“Because we are the ‘doctor’s family,’ and they are ‘the 
Eldridges.’” 

“ And the Eldridges are ever so much above us—do you m2an 
that, mother ?” 

“No, indeed—the Eldridges above us!—above you! No; but 
they have got into the habit of holding themselves aloof, and why 
shouldn’t we suffer them to indulge in that habit without let or 
hindrance fromus? We've got on very well all these years without 
knowing them. Why should we risk discomfiture by trying to know 
them now ?” 

This question apparently demanded serious consideration before 
Poppy could answer it, for she sat in a cogitative attitude for some 
moments, | 

Then she spoke : 

“Do you want me to try not to know them, mother ?” 

‘““My dear child, no—a dozen times, no! Feuds are out of 
fashion. Moreover, there never has been one between the Eldridzes 
and ourselves—-for one reason, perhaps they are scarcely conscious of 
our existence.” 

“They are, mother!” Poppy cried, blushing furiously ; ‘“ Mrs, 
Eldridge has been saying lately that she looked for an opportunity 
of meeting me and knowing me ; she is quite sorry that the families 
have never got to know one another; it’s not her fault, and it’s 
not Laurence’s fault, that you don’t visit at Cratcliff Hall.” 

“Who has been your informant on this point, Poppy?” Mrs. 
Ward asked, with a slight sense of amusement, and a fess one of 
anxiety. 

‘‘ Laurence Eldridge himself, mother dear ; you see I met him at 
the Holts’ last evening, and to-day he came over again while I was 
there. He says it’s such a pity that his sisters and I don’t fraternise, 
and when I told him I didn’t even know them to speak to, he said 
: that wasn't their fault,’ in a way that made me think it might be 
ours.’ 

“Tve lived in Marley twenty-one years, Poppy, and during that 
time Mr. Eldridge has spoken to me, on an average, about twice a 

ear. When I came here a bride, fresh from a home that had been 
In our family as long as Cratcliff has been in the Eldridges, and that 
is held in as high account in our county as Cratcliff is in Cheshire, 
Mrs. Eldridge drove up to the garden-gate one morning, and sent 
her servant in to ask me to go out and speak to her. I went, 
knowing all the while that she was being guilty of_a grossly un- 
ladylike action. Still, I thought, two) wrongsynever made\a right 
yet. So I went. We were both young women in those days— 
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twenty-one years ago, and I had this advantage over her, that I 
had been born and bred in the sphere into which she had only 
married, and that recently. My people were county people, her 
father was a newly rich Manchester man, and her mother had 
been a factory hand. She, in her new position, was ashamed of 
the parents whose industry and money had won it for her, and 
she felt that I knew this and despised her for it. So she tried 
to treat me as she did the wives of the hetter-class employés on 
her husband’s estate, and just called at the gate occasionally to 
send in a basket of vegetables, and a request that if I wanted 
unything~in the way of jelly or wine I would send to Cratcliff 
for it. But she never met me on terms of equality, and she 
was careful to tell everyone that she only employed the village 
practitioner, Mr. Ward, in the cases of her servants’ illness. Her 
newly-develo desire to know you is altogether unaccountable. 
But I think, dear Poppy, you can understand easily that I am not 
very desirous of gratifying it.” | 

Puppy looked perplexed and discomfited. . 

‘‘T can never like her now that I hear how she treated you,” 
she said presently. Then after a pause she added ruefully: “‘ What 
a pity she should be so different—eo very different to her son! You 
would like him if you knew him, mother, but I suppose, after the 
way Mrs. Eldridge has treated you, it’s hopeless to think we shall 
ever know him—any of them, I mean.” 

“ How serious you are about it, Poppy.” 

“It does seem to me to be a serious thing to live at odds with 
one’s neighbours instead of being in love and charity with them,” 
Poppy said thoughtfully. 

nd then Mrs. Ward was very well satisfied to let the subject 
drop. No good could come of a discussion as to the merits of 
the Eldridges. All Mrs. Ward asked of fate and circumstances 

cting them, was that she might hear nothing, and Poppy think 
little, about them. : 

Her aspiration was a vain one. After one or two more meetings 
at the Holts’—meetings which it was Frank’s heart’s desire to avert— 
between Laurence Eldridge and Poppy, the squire’s son called 
on Mr. Ward on some transparent pretext, and having once obtained 
an entrance maintained his power to: use it. And Poppy was 
undisguisedly delighted at his doing so. 

He, like Frank Holt, was destined for the Church, but unlike 
Frank Holt he had not distinguished himself at college, nor had he 
come home with a bent back and a generally weak-looking physique. 
He was a stalwart, muscular young Christian in these dave gay 
hearted and mannered, with the bie zat of a good family living 
falling to his lot as soon as he could hold it. This living was in the 
gift of a bachelor uncle, who, like his father, had married cotton, 
and invested the money he had married in buying an old family 
place and Church patronage. , 

Summer weather is very conducive to the L Patil of the tender 
passion everywhere. It seemed to be especially.so at Marley this 
year. Never had the rushing rivers and waving woods, which make 
this borderland of Derbyshire and Cheshire luxuriantly lovely, 


seemed to tively gurgle and lio eg such fair promise of love, 
and hope, and joy to the young people whose fortunes are being 
traced here. | 


Poppy and Mr. Laurence Eldridge, the squire’s second son, were 

happy and hopeful because they were a great deal together, ‘and 
each had come to the pass of feeling that the world held nothing 
higher than the presence of the other. Though words of love and 
promise had not been actually spoken, yet the girl knew that the 
man looked upon her as his future wife, and the man knew that the 
girl regarded him as her future husband. For the present summer 
weather this was enough. for them, though ways and means of 
compassing this desirable end were not apparent yet. ! 
t is true that Laurence did not meet with anything like the 
encouragement from the: family of his pretty sweetheart that the 
latter thought was his right and proper due. Dr. Ward, from a 
business point of view, thought young Eldridge an undesirable 
suitor for his daughter, for the Eldridges had lived extravagantly 
beyond their income, and the eldest son had not the reputation of 
being one who would be likely to recoup the fortunes of the house 
‘if they were failing, as he more of his time beside the green 
tables of Monaco than in the green woods of Cratcliff. However, 
with him we have nothing todo. Our sole interest in the Eldridge 
family is confined to his younger brother, who had never given 
father, mother, or any human being connected with him any 
anxiety as to his future yet. 

Mra. Ward, for her part, disliked the probability of his marrying 
her daughter, and suffered him to see that she did s0, because he was 
the son of his mother. : 

The young Wards, Poppy’s brothers, were unflatteringly in- 
different to him, “because he was going to be a parson;” their 
ideas of parsons having been formed from a former curate of Mr. 
Holt’s, who had been a rather severe tutor to them. 
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Poppy was happy because she loved and was beloved, and he was 
sure to come to see her every day. 

Frank Holt was happy because in the intensity of her own 
new-born love, and hope, and joy, Poppy was always kind and sweet 
to him, treating him more as the old friend and playfellow he had been, 
and not at all as the lover into which he had developed. But he was 
not quick to mark the subtle distinction, and so was happy in the 
mere fact of being shone upon by the sun of his life. 

He had recovered from that look of being weary and overwrought 
which had impressed Poppy unfavourably on his first return from 
college, but he still remained a slender, pallid, rather weak-looking 
man by the side of strong, upright, fants , bright-looking Laurence 
Eldridge. Frank Holt’s face was fair as well as pale, his hair was 
nearly yellow, straight, and as a rule too long to coincide with 
Foppy's notions on the subject of close-cropping. His eyes were 
of that light blue into which shadows rarely come, but fire does, 
when anything stirs the souls of their owners. He was, if not 
“ slow,” unquestionably very deliberate of speech, and his voice was, 
if not sweet, certainly one that constrained and held the attention of 
his hearers. Laurence Eldridge, whose tones were strong and high, 
and whose laughter was loud and full, said he felt himself to be a 
boisterous bull, roaring, if he spoke immediately after Frank’s soft 
subdued strain. 

He chose his language and rounded his sentences with more 
scholarly precision, too, than fervent force. Not that his manner of 
expressing himself was strained or laboured—far from this, but it 
was more polished and accurate than the easy colloquial style which 
is chiefly in favour. If Laurence Eldridge felt like a “boisterous 
bull” when following Frank Holt conversationally, no less assuredly 
did Poppy Ward fancy that she was speaking untidily and a little 
aan ees if she were his successor. 

At length, after a happy, irresponsible summer, came the happier 
day for Frank, when he got a title to orders, and a curacy in the 
cathedral town, Wexminster. And here, under the influence of the 
shadow of the sacred fane, in the atmosphere of cloistered seclusion, a 
revived feeling of Churchmanship, and the eye of the bishop, he 
commenced his labours, and we part with him for a time. But 
previous to commencing those labours, he had played out his part 
in the romance of Poppy’s life. 

Frankly he had told her that he loved her, and wanted her to 
love him in return—had declared his poverty and his anticipations 
of its sticking to him closer than a friend through life. With equal 

rankness he assured her that anyone who loved him, and shrank 
from enduring that poverty with him, would be despicable in his 
eyes. Then he waited for her to answer him, and she, dreading the 
sound of her own voice, and trembling for the construction of her 
sentences, did it rather falteringly, little knowing how musically her 
voice sounded in his ears. 

“ It’s not that—it’s not poverty I dread, Frank, you must know 
that ; but—I care for someone else in the way you want me to 
care for you.” 

He felt himself chilling as she spoke—chilling with disappoint- 
ment. A mild afterglow came immediately, for was he not enttrely 
right, and she entirely mistaken? That was the harshest term he 
permitted himself to apply to her conduct. 

He was too much of a gentleman to worry her with a request 
for the name of his rival to be delivered up to him, and he had 
himself too well under control to weary her with vain repetitions 
of his suit. But he was disappointed, ‘and he let her see it, and 
her kind heart was pained. 

“You're not angry with me, Frank?” she asked, and all the 
while she was longing for him to go, for she heard Laurence 
Eldridge’s jubilant voice in the garden enquiring of one of her 
brothers where “they all were,” “ they all” meaning herself. 

‘“‘T can never be angry with you, it would not be possible for me 
to be anything but what I am already with regard to you,” he said 

uietly, but there came a clear, bright light into his eyes that showed 
Poppy this subdued, self-restrained man could feel—aye, and that 
strongly too ! 

e got up to go away, and Poppy, in all the after years, 
never forgot how he looked then, drooping and shambling in figure 
and gait, with an indescribable mixture of weakness and strength 
about him—the girl didn’t know then that the weakness was 

hysical merely, or that the mental strength, which even she was 
vimly cognisant of now, would develop into something that would 
make her wonder that she had ever been so conscious of the physical 
weakness, The present did not teach her this truth. The future 
may ! : 

“again she broke the silence, this time with a quick coming 
colour, and a flurried disregard of the way in which her words 
tumbled out of her mouth ; for she heard Laurence Eldridge’s voice 
approaching the house. 

“Will you promise always to) be friendly-with me, Frank, what- 
ever happens ?” 
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“Certainly ; not that my friendship can ever be of avail to you,” 
he said, looking at her as coolly and steadily as if her refusal ‘to 
marry him had not wounded him to the core. Then he shook hands 
- with her in a way that made her feel that she had undesignedly 
done him an injury, and got himself away out of the house, meeting 
Laurence Eldridge as he went. eu : <a 
“So you’ve cut me out, old fellow,” the latter cried heartily, 
referring to the fact of Frank’s having got a title to orders before he, 
Laurence, had' been so fortunate. - ho : . - 
oe You're mistaken,” Frank said icily, thinking dnly of Poppy 


Then he went on his way: to his curacy in Wexminster ; and 
Yaurence Eldridge went in to his love. eirea 


Matters came to a climax very shortly after this.. Laurence was 


ordained deacon to a London curacy in the East End, and thither 
he went, and served a sharp probation. He went into it: with no 
particular views, and he came out’ of it under the influence of one 


of ‘the hardest-working vicars and best Churchmen in London, an | 


aay tees parish-priest of the “Young High” school. ==“ 
-‘London—the incumbent ‘of. the living which was in the gift of 
Laurence’s uncle died, and the uncle: wrote, saying that it had 
always been his intention to give him this living, but that rumours 
had reached him which made him desirous of seeing his: nephew 
before he made the offer formally. | a 
'  & Poppy and I will have to stand to our guns now,” he said with 
a whistle as he read this. 
But he did not attach any serious importance to the reference 
to the “rumours” till he got to Gaylight and interviewed his uncle. 
“Your mother tells me that before you were ordained there was 


some idle folly going on between you and some girl in the village. 


Is that true?” | 
‘It is not true,” Laurence said sternly, = = a 
The idea of his trne love for Poppy, and Poppy’s true love for 

re being described as “idle folly” struck him as being utterly 

alse. 7 - | 


“ Then there is no entanglement—nothing to interfere with your |: 


earrying out my views ?” 


“Tt my ker on what your views are. If they’re confined te. 


giving me Gaylight, there’s nothing in the world to interfere with 
them.” a re 
“They extend beyond that. Your aunt and I, having: no 
children of our own, have come to regard. Bessie as our daughter. 
To have her settled close to us at the vicarage has been our dream for 
the last few years—ever since you determined on goimg into’ the 
Church, in fact.” | - 
Now, Bessie was a girl whom the Robert Eldridges had adopted, 
and for whom Laurence Eldridge had not even a liking. | 
“’m sorry for that, because she certainly will never be settled 
there with me,” said Laurence stoutly. __ Pa. i 
he Nonsense ! Why not? Where will you find a better or.a nicer 
ir > é ; og 
a I’ve found one already,” Laurence laughed. ae a 
But he soon found that it was no laughing matter when his uncle 


rag 


said : . | oe 
“Then you have deceived me bitterly. Youtold metwo minutes 
ago that there was no entanglement—nothing to interfere with your 
carrying out my views.” no : oo 
_. “Nor is there,” Laurence began explaining ; “the young lady to 
whom I am engaged is worthy of the position I offer her—-worthy of 
the best position any man could offer het. She'll be a much greater 
boon to you, and a far greater acquisition to Gaylight than——”’ 
_ “Who is this young lady who has entered. into an engagement 
with you unknown to your family ?” 
“It’s known to my family by this time. 
formally four days ago ; direct]: 
wrote off to my mother telling her of it, and asking her to.call on 
my. future wife. You asked. who she is. Her father’s a doctor 
in Marley.” 


1 only proposed to her 


“Indeed !* Mr, Robert Eldridge said savagely ; “spare yourself | 


the trouble of giving me any further information. . You reject the 
hand of my adopted daughter, and in doing that you reject Gaylight. 
{ wash my hands of you.” : | 7 

Laurence thanked his uncle for the dismissal, and went his 
way back to his London curacy. On his way he married Robina 
Ward, and was cut by his whole family in consequence. 


Years away. Mrs. Laurence Eldridge became the mother 
of many children, and sympathised more than ever with the many 
monetary troubles which had beset her mother in her own youth. 
The.children sickened, and some of them died in the low localities 
in which they were compelled to live in London on account of her 
husband’s work. . The exigencies of .ciroumstances compelléd him to 
rove from diocese to diocese, and still “suitable prelermaent™ was 


“tee 
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pportunely, about this time—after two years of real work ‘in: 


I got her letter accepting me, I |. 


{Eiltted by Charles Dickens. 


never found for the hard-working, earnest man who went on doing 
his Master’s work through poverty, privation, and ill-health. In 
common with the majority of the underpaid, overworked, poor clergy- 
men of the Established Church of England, he failed to establish a 
claim on any bishop, dean and chapter, or private patron. A curacy 
of a hundred and twenty pounds a year, and pious recommenda- 
tions from‘ men better P! than himself to “wait patiently till 
there was a distinct call” toa Bia i that would make the possi- 
bility of living from day to day less haart or than it was at 
present, ‘was all to which Laurence Eldridge had attained at the end 
of twenty years’ unremitting labour, = 9 

There- had been a hope:in Laurence Eldridge’s heart once 
of being so placed that he would be enabled to ‘do his work 
untrammeled by the ignoble difficulties about filthy lucre which 
were for ever checking, blighting, and thwarting. This was when, 
after several years of tnremitting toil amidst cruel circumstances, 
his: health broke down, and while he-was in a pitiable plight of 
poverty and pain, his vicar, a mah of immense social, political, 
and Church influenee, promised: Him, Laurence Eldridge, the: first 
living which it was in his, the vicar’s,; power to get. 

But that hope, nurtured in ignorance of the real character of the 
man who.raised it, soon gave way.to despair in Laurence Eldridge’s 
breast. . His late Vicar was not the one to ask for preferment for the 
men who had done his work. His part it was graciously and grace- 
fully to further the claims of men whose feet were sure to climb, 
whether he aided them or not. It looked so disinterested, it read so 
weil, that he should warmly advocate. a winning cause. It showed 
such a noble lack of acrid jealousy ; it brought his name so unob- 
jectionably, yet so prominently forward.: It enabled him to be 
noble, and. magnanimous, and generons, and unselfish, at: such a 


cheap rate. : x = 
| There had been another gleam of sunshine on: Laurence Eldridge, 
besides these fallacious promises. ae - 
Once, when, broken down ih body, purse, heart;:and soul, he had 
sought cheap. retivement in:an almost unknown spot:im these realms, 
he had been.accidentally unearthed by the bishop of the diocese. 
The great man, having discovered in the unfertunate Laurence 
something which he felt in his episeopal mind would supplement 
some ideas of his own concerning a parish under his supervision, 
swooped upon the down-trodden curate with all the force of his— 
the bishop's own Play gy cra da ‘power and suavity. He 
swooped with the offer of a lacum-tenency in a remote seaside place, 
in his episcopal talons ; he spoke the.words bishops soon learn to 
speak concerning the interesting nature of the work and the salubrity 
of the climate, and he succeeded in landing our poor hero, with a 
wife and family, in a half-furnished hotse,-on a hundred pounds a 


ear. 4 Pot deg ‘ may Mg me 

/ But he—the lord bishop—did not succeed in doing this until in 

answer to his prey’s plaint: “My lord, if I accept this at your 

request, it is with the understanding that at the expiration of my 

locum-tenency I. may claim preferment at your hands?” he (the 

bishop) had replied with smiling suavity : e . 
“That will be a qnestion for after consideration, of course.” 
Laurence Hidradge, being'generous-natured,.did not fairly balance 

the words against the mere smiling suavity. 


Once again bhere came a glimmer of hope’s éver-lighted lantern. 

Mm. Laurence Eldridge read in one of the few newspapers which 
she saw inthe wilds.in which she was condemned to live or perish, 
that her old friend, Frank Holt, had been appointed chaplaia to the 
Bishop of: Wexminsten Later on she saw that he: had married one 
of the bishop’s daughters. sis : 

“ He will help Laurence,” she thought. And having some friends 
in the far-off county in which Wexminster was situated, she wrote to 
them, and asked them to take her in for a few days. | 
They gladly promised to take her in, at the same time warning 
her that her chances of an interview with the bishop’s private 
chaplain and.son-in-law were few, unless she could get him to make 
anappointment : a 2 ee ee 
‘But Mrs. Laurence Eldridge could not forget that she had been 

Ward ; further, she did not forget that as Poppy Ward, she 
n the heart’s desire of tha bishop’s chaplain. 

So.she went in hopeful confidence to the palace, where the 
bishop's. chaplain and his wife, the bishop’s daughter, had excellent 
quarters, sent in her card to Mr. Holt. 

. Unfortunately Mr. Holt happened to be crossing the hall as 
the servant, in some doubt where he was to put “the pergun,” was 
hesitatingly. about to show Mrs, Eldridge into a little waiting- 
room, and, stepping forward, Mrs, Eldridge made the mistake of 
exclaiming : 

“Mr Holt; sarely you know me!” 

. .He turned: tewards; her with that air of wyperigiel courtliness 
which seems to-be-a grewing attribute jofsuccessful divines.. There 
was no recognition im his clear, light-blue, unflinching eyes, but 


Po 
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Mrs. Eldridge could have taken her oath that not only did he know 
her, but that he was uncommonly ill-pleascd to see her. 

There was no trace left. in this smooth-mannered, suavely- 
courteous . gentleman..with the. salf-possessed,..easy, condescanding 
air, of the shambling, stooping, slightly awkward lovcr of her 
youth. Instinctively, just as she felt sure that he knew her, did she 
also feel sure that-he put her on a lower level, and her spirit rose in 
indignation when in reply to her question, “Mr. Holt, surely you 
know me?” he replied, “1 have not that pleasure, but shall be most 
happy to do go.” ? | a 3 
ee T doubt that,” she said calmly, “but you hold my card in your 


He glanced at it as she said this, and affected to recall her 
identity with a slight effort. 7 ee aed 

“Mrs. Eldridge—I had the 
Ward—pray walk into my study.” ; 
_ He ushered her in with sianorte politeness, placed a chair for 
her, and seated himself at his writing-table, whereon a pile of 
unopened letters were lying. ees | 

‘“*T regret that I can only give you a few minutes. ‘The bishop 
has such a mass of correspondence that it could never be got 
through were I not to give my undivided attention to it. : Will you 
tell me to what I am indebted to the honour of this visit?” 

“To my hope that success and prosperity had not’ entirely 
obliterated from your heart all kindly feeling for. two old friends. 
To my belief that you would, if I asked you, use your great influence 
with the bishop to get a living for my husband, Laurence Eldridge, 


pleasure of knowing you as Miss 


who is nearly broken down with poverty and ill health.”, 
He shook his head gently and deprecatingly. CP. ey <b. 
“Your husband is at ‘present in the diocese of Oldtowers, I 
believe ?” . -_ ; 
She assented. 3 
“And previous to his going there he was in London. ‘It is on 
the bishops of these two dioceses that'he ‘has a claim, if on anyone. 
For my own. part I have made it a rule never to back an application 
from any man for preferment, and I always lament it when I sec a 
restless craving for a fresh sphere of labour developing itself in any 
eae If a direct call is made 7 es him, it is distinctly a man’s 
uty to obey it. But unless this is the case, I cannot conscientiously 
advocate the cause of one who jis desirous of turning away from the 
labour that is close to his hand.” | a ee 
‘‘The direct calls to livings that men can live on, are: only 
made to those men who have interest or money,” she said bitterly. 
He gently shrugged his shoulders, and took up ‘one of the 
etters. | e 
“‘ But I will not ask you to act against the dictates of your con- 
science, Frank Holt. I am glad to hear that you have one, and 
sorry that it has expanded to such dimensions as to crush out your 
heart and humanity. ‘Direct calls’ to higher places than the one 
you fill now will surely come to you, for. you'll never lose an inch 
of ground by stepping aside to help save the ‘hindmost’ from his 
proverbial fate.” se 
With that she left him ; he smiling softly, and congratulating 
himself inwardly on having rid himself of so possibly. troublesome 
an applicant with so little trouble, and such perfect tact. | 
t the present time he has, after a-little becoming hesitation, 
and a few exquisitely worded doubts as to whether the “call” is 
sufficiently strong to “justify him in quitting his present sphere 
of labour,” accepted a certain deanery, which has always been a sure 
step to a bishopric. Laurence Eldridge is in receipt of an offer 
of a living value one hundred and twenty pounds per annum, and 
two acres of glebe. He is also hesitating as to whether he shall 
accept this “call” or not. But his hesitation is due to the fact of 
his doubting whether or not he and has family would not die of 
sn. aa and starvation upon the “ living” in the course of a few 
wee Sass : 


a ee 


The Editor's Note Book. 


Tr the Government had really decided upon an early evacuation of 
Egypt, the destruetion of Hicks Pasha’s army was very inconvenient 
for their policy, but it is fortunate for them and for us that the 
Mahdi’s victory occurted before, and not after, the departure of our 
troops. It seems certain that but fer the moral and material support of 
British bayonets, the Khedive’s position would have been by this time 
untenable, and that our troops would scarcely have ed home, 
before they ‘vould have had to return, with a task before them com- 
pared to which the suppression of Arabi was mere.child’s play... 


DIFFERENT people, the old adage tells us, have differcnt opinions, 
and I have, myself, the greatest respect for people who, having strong 
opinions of their own, have the courage to avow them, even if tho 


avowal is not likely to be very popular. 


| a dead loss of £9 


But I think my readers will 
agree with me that Mr. Labouchere, in his cynical statement in Truth, 
that he rejoiced at the news of the destruction of Hicks Pasha’s army, 
oversteps the line of decency. I should be very sorry if my political 
views permitted me to ‘‘rejoice ” at the deaths of the gallant band of 
Englishmen who composed Colonel Hicks’s staff. . | 


Wak between France and China is even less likely to do anybody 
good than war in general, and I shall. be surprised if France does not 
come ont of it worse than anybody else. It is nearly a quarter of a 


century since China had a stand-up fight with England and France— 
and a very good fight she made of it at the Peiho Forts—and a great 


many things have happened since then. 7 


NATIONS like the Chinese have now very different ideas about the 
organisation, armament, and equipment of troops to those which 
obtained in 1860, and although it may be granted that a French army 
might be safely trusted to beat a Chinese one of much greater strength, 
it must not be forgotten that the French army has first of all to be sent 


all the way to China, an undertaking the difficulties of which it is 


impossible to over-estimate. 


AND it must also be remembered that the French Government is 
heavily handicapped at home, firstly, by the terrible condition of the 
national finances, and secondly, by the very uncertain state of the 
national temper. The people could. barely support any considerable 
increase of taxation, and French ministers fight, metaphorically speak- 
ing, with ropes round their necks. Failure would at once lead to their 
ignominious dismissal, and, even if they succeed, there will be a very 
mauvais quart d'heure for everybody when the bill comes to be paid. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Standard having unkindly suggested 
that Mr. William Morris, if he wished to be consistent, ought to 
divide the contents of his factory with his workmen, the new Apostle of 
Socialism has written to the Editor to explain that he is not ina 

ition to do anything of the kind, and that, in fact, it is not ible 

or individual capitalists to cast aside their positions and ‘‘take rank 
with the proletariat,” until ‘‘ the immense chain of the terrible organi- 
sation of competitive commerce,” of which capitalists are but minute 
links, is completely unrivetted. 


— 


THIS, being translated into plain English, simply meaus that Mr. 
Morris’s Socialism is altogether absurd and unpractical, and that he 
knows it; and that the mischief that teaching such as his may do 
is wk even atoned for by pure and simple faith on the part of the 
teacaer. 


IT is not uninteresting to note what Mr. Morris says he thinks will 
follow when the unrivetting of the links of the immense chain has 
o— capitalists to abandon their positions. Let me give his exact 
words. 


. ““ THE sacrifice of that position, I believe, will not seem heavy to 
us ; because, if we are right in our estimate of the good which a stato 
of Social Order would bring the world, we should receive in return 
gifts which no money can buy: to see an end of poverty as well as of 
riches, of squalor as well as of luxury ; to find leisure, pleasure, and 
refinement common among those who do the rough work of the world; 
to see genuine healthy art growing epontancous’y from this happiness ; 
to see our well-loved islands freed from all sordid disfigurement, the 
tokens of a degrading struggle for existence and riches—is anything 
which money can now buy worth the pleasure of being part of such a 
life as this, and of feeling that each one of us has a share in uphold- 
ing it?” =< | 


THis is, indeed, a charming peat and will probably be 
realised at about the time of the Greek Kalends, or when threc 
Sundays come together in a week, or during the later years of the 
Millennium. Serlopsly, it is intolerable that the real work and 
progress of the world should be hindered, even for a moment, by 
such vain imaginings as these. 


_ Iv appears that there is to be a great strike in the cotton trade 
against a proposal of the masters to make a reduction of five per cent. 
in the wages of weavers, and the colliers also propose to ‘‘ go out” 
unless the masters will consent to increase wages fifteen per cent. 
It is to be hoped that wiser. counsels will prevail, and I think that if 
each weaver were to work out a simple little sum in arithmetic by 
himself, a strike would not be so probable as it seems to be at present. 
Thus, a reduction of five per cent. in the case of a man earning 
thirty shillings a week, means £3 18s. in the course of twelve months, 
whereas a man who “ out” and stops out only six weeks, makes 
which it will take him a very considerable time to 
recover, No doubt strikes are organised on the supposition that the 
masters must speedily give way, but the/ men have ,been,beaten 
before ae after struggles which have dasted yery_niuch-longer than 
six weeks. 
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THE position of the colliers is stronger than that of most other 
workmen, seeing that we cannot get coal except from our own mines ; 
but the Lancashire weavers would do well to remember that manu- 
facturing industries have occasionally not only been paralysed, but 


absolutely killed by injudicious strikes. The transfer of the iron 
ship- building trade almost bodily from the Thames to the Clyde isa 


case strictly in point. 

TWELVE years’ penal servitude is a severe sentence, but not too 
severe for such a man as Warden, who, being in the enjoyment of a 
very handsome salary, and implicitly trusted by his employers, robbed 
them deliberately and mercilessly. But I think that some distinction 
ought to have been drawn between the case of this man and that of 


the other convict, Watters. 


WITHOUT altogether believing the statement of Warden—certainly 
not evidence one would be inclined implicitly to trust—it is no doubt 
true that, if Watters did not absolutely know of Warden's robberies, 
he must have had a fair idea of what was going on, and deserves 

unishment as a receiver of stolen property. There seems to me, 
owever, to be a marked difference between the crimes of which these 
men were respectively guilty, and if the sentence upon Warden was a 
just one, of which there can be no doubt, I cannot help thinking that 
atters’s fate is unduly severe. 


Mr. JUSTICE HANNEN’S decision that it is not sufficient in law 
for a husband, who finds it impossible to live on friendly terms with 
his wife, to provide her with a suitable residence and income, and that 
he can be compelled to live under the same roof with her, or go to prison, 
will come as a surprise to most people. Mr. Justice Hannen expressed a 
strong opinion that such a state of things ought not to be permitted 
to continue, and there can be no doubt that in process of time there will 
be an alteration in the law. Meanwhile, the position of the defendant 
in the case in question is a hard one. 


LORD COLERIDGE and Mr. Justice Mathew, sitting in banc, have 
decided that Sir Percy Shelley, in the matter of his theatre at Chelsea, 
acted, no doubt with the best possible intentions, against the law, and 
that the conviction which was obtained against him in the police- 
court must stand. I do not see how any other result could have been 
expected, and in the public interest no other could have been desired. 


Siz PERcy’s theatre would have been practically under the control 
of no authority whatever, and the door would have been opened to all 
sorts of evasions of the law on the part of people of very different 
position to that of Sir Percy Shelley, which might have been in no 
way conducive either to the public morality or public health. 


THE case of Day versus Foster, in which the proprietor of a school 
was sued by one of his assistant masters, is not of great public 
interest, except for its bearing on the question of public as against 
private schools, although it has served as the text of several newspaper 
articles on the subject. The case does not seem, however, very relevant 
to that issue, seeing that the boys at the school in question numbered 
about one hundred and forty, a number considerably greater than is 
to be found at many so-called public schools, and far in excess, I think, 
of that which can be safely entrusted to the care of the practically 
irresponsible proprietor of a private school. 


I WONDER what the drink of the future will be, afterall. Sir Henry 
Thompson and other distinguished doctors, not to mention people like 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, warn us against alcoholic liquors ; if we drink 
milk, we are in appreciable danger of typhoid fever ; and water, in its 
native state, is not without danger of its own. A correspondent of 
the Times now suggests hot, almost boiling, water, as a cheerful and 
wholesome dinner drink. Probably a considerable time will elapse 
before the kettle takes its place as part of the necessary equipment of 
the dinner-table. 


A DIFFICULTY, which excited a good deal of temper at some of the 
cricket matches of last season, has now assumed such proportions as 
to threaten the prosperity of the national game. That the delivery 
of certain professional bowlers could not be called fair has long been 
obvious, as was also the fact that umpires, who belong to the same 
class as the offenders, were not particularly anxious to put a stop to 
the objectionable practice. Matters have now been brought to an 
issue by the fact that the Nottingham County Club has refused tomeet 
ae ire, against two of whose bowlers complaint was specially 
made. 


THE rivalry of counties is the bagkbone of cricket, and it is to 
be hoped that the Marylebone Club will be able to find some way out 
of the present difficulty. There can be no doubt that the big gate- 
money matches, of which we have of late years had so many, have 
done the game a great deal of harm, and if the M.C.C. does not insist 


on strict fairness and uae adherence to its rules, the result will very 
speedily be one which all Jovers of cricket must deplore, ’. D. 
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Spiders. 


Ppbalagye are oe craic ide animals in sabia ae a mey ae a 
and traps, caves, fangs, hooks, an ison bags—all the paraphernalia, 
in short. of robbers ar Gasensitie When a spider attacks a hapless fly, 
he plunges his two buried ange downwards into it, pouring out his 
aay into the wound, whereby he soon kills his miserable victim. 

he fangs shut up like a knife-blade into its case when not used or 
wanted, and open and erect themselves when the creature is savage and 
wants to use them. His eight eyes are like globes of polished diamond, 
and curiously follow the necessities of his situations. When the creature 
lives at the end of ng tubes, or underground, they are clustered 
forward on his forehead, for he only wants to look straight and intently 
before him ; and when he lives in short tubes, terminating in a large 
web exposed to the open air, they are more separated and give him 
a wider range ; when he lives in the centre of an open web they are 
more divergent still, and set in slight prominences so as to havea freer 
axis ; and when he is of the wandering tribe, they are scattered so 
that he can see every way and all round at once. The nocturnal 
species have no dark pigment like the rest, but have, instead, a curtain 
which reflecta a brilliant metallic lustre, so that their eyes shine like 
cats’ eyes in the dark. : 

Spiders’ webs are made of two kinds of silk ; the one forming the” 
cables and radii, simple and innocuous, the other forming the concentric 
or special threads, closely studded with minute globules of fluid, like 
small drops of dew. These globules are intensely viscid, and by 
them alone are retained the fly, the bee, the gnat, and the moth. 
A fat old spider, basking half asleep in the middle of his treacherous 
net, yet never so asleep as not to on the alert if but the wind 
shake its moorings too roughly, is more like one of Bunyan’s giants 
than anything else; he is the tyrant of the garden, the butcher, 
the assassin, the oppressor of the weak, the wily circumventor of the 
strong. 

One variety of spiders make showers. On one hot day in June, 
while seated on a bench on the esplanade at Brighton, I saw spiders 
flying in a way which I could not have believed possible. Some half- 
score pairs of spiders alighted upon the coats of myself and of two 

entlemen with whom I was in conversation. They were of a sort I 
never seen before—small, with black bodies and grey abdomens. 
I caught several of them, because I was surprised to see them pass 
from my coat-sleeves to the coats of the gentlemen who were to lee- 
ward of me as easily as house-flies or ladybirds might have done. 
When I caught them, they let themselves down from my finger by 
spinning threads very rapidly, as other sorts of spiders had done under 
sinilar circumstances. But the very lively black-and-yrey spiders 
showed me tricks I had never before seen or heard of. I expected 
them to do as other spiders, and let themselves down to the ground 
before rac their rope. They escaped in a far cleverer way. 
When the pendent thread was some eight inches long, its course 
changed from vertical to horizontal, for the spider rose on the current 
of the breeze until it was on a level with my finger, the line lengthening 
all the while. When it became about ten inches long, the spider, by 
some means, detached the string at its point of juncture with my 
finger, and sailed away upon the stream of air. caught three of 
these a aa and each of them performed this feat, to the astonish- 
ment of myself and of the gentlemen sitting beside me. It must have 
been accomplished by means of special faculties. This spider must 
be of the knack by means of which boys attach and detach 
leather suckers from stones. Moreover, they must possess a far more 
extraordinary faculty; they must know how to adjust their own 
specific gravity to the current of air upon which they float. Dr. Lister 
said long ago that spiders have a power of coiling and thickening their 
webs in the air, and this power has been deemed by some the explana- 
tion of the gossamer showers. But the whole cause is not understood, 
for no one knows why, on uivetmead days, flakes of gossamer should 
fall so fast upon trees and hedges, that a diligent collector might 
gather baskettfuls. 

Amongst the most curious of the many curious facts recorded by 
Mr. Walter Bates, who lived for many years on the borders of the 
River Amazon, hunting for all manner of living creatures, is the 
existence of the bird-catching spider, Mygale avicularia, so long un- 
believed in, but now established beyond all doubt, Mr. Bates having 
seen with his own eyes what he has related. He saw a large hairy 
spider, nearly two inches in length of body, and with legs expandin 
to the length of seven inches, both body and legs being covered with 
coarse wey and reddish hairs. He saw this monster crouching on the 
body of a finch, which, smeared with a filthy liquor, but not quite 
dead, still palpitated beneath the fangs of the horrid brute. Another 
finch lay on the bole, dead; and the dense white web, stretched 
across a crevice in the tree, but now broken, and with birds entangled 
in the pieces, told the story of the capture. The mygales are called 
crab-spiders by the natives, and if touched, shed their hair, causing a 
peculiar and almost maddening irritation. They are sometimes of 
immense size, and Mr. Bates asserts that he saw one of them with a 
cord round its waist, led about the house by some Indian children, as 
if it were adog. Many of the spiders of the country are of exquisite 
colour, and some, which double themselves up at the base of leaf-stalks, 
deceive their prey by thus looking like flower-buds,, , \One>species 
has two curved, bronze-coloured ‘spines, an inch and ‘a half in-length, 
proceeding from the tip of its abdomen. It spins a large web, its 
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ines, 80 far as can be seen, neither hindering nor helping in the work. 

for the webs, some are like silk, and some like fine muslin. Some 

of the dens are broad, slanting galleries, two feet long, burrowed in 

the ground ; others are nests built in trees, or hammocks slung acroes 

the angle of a room, or hung up on the tiles and thatch of the 
house-tops. 

In Suffolk, the people say, that if after sweeping a room the broom 
is accidentally left up in a corner, strangers will visit the house in the 
course of that day ; while others affirm, in the northern counties, that 
to sweep dust out of the house by the front door is equivalent to ores 
ing away the good fortune and happiness of the family. Care should 
rather be taken to sweep inwards—the dust being carried out in a 
basket or shovel—and then no harm will happen. Furthermore, the 
spider, which in daily life is little noticed except for its cobweb, the 
presence of which in a house generally betokens neglect, is by no 
means an unfriendly intruder. Although the servant oftentimes ruth- 
lessly sweeps this uncared-for little visitor away from the wall, yet a 
common proverb reminds us that 

If you wish to live and thrive, 

Let the apider run alive; 
ill-luck being supposed to quickly overtake those who kill or even so 
much as injure it. It was a notion formerly prevalent in many parts 
_ of Scotland, that should a servant wilfu y Asi @ spider, she would 
certainly break a piece of crockery or glass before the day was out. 


Teaching at Home, 


ARITHMETIC. PART II. 


IT is mn positle to fix any age as the one at which children should 
begin the formal study of arithmetic. One child may be able to 
begin at five years old ; with another it may be hopeless trying to 
teach him till he is eight. Somewhere midway between six and seven 
is a frequent time for beginning, but the rule must not be by age, but 
by the mental condition of the child. 


ONE of the first steps, of course, is to teach the child to write the 
figures. His teacher should let him count up to nine, and then show 
him how the first three figures are written, and let him copy them over 
and over again, till he is able to write them without the copy. The 
child will very likely want to know how the other figures are 
written, but do not show him more at one time than he will be able 
to remember Fone The desire to be shown how to write down 
4, 5, and 6 will often stimulate a child to take pains with 1, 2, and 3. 
Besides, whatever may be the case in eating, the proverb certainly 
holds good in learning, that ‘‘it is best to leave off with an appetite.” 


WHEN the child has finished writing his figures, you can practise 
him with a little easy addition and subtraction. ‘‘ How much do two 
and three make?” Perhaps the child, instead of answering, looks 
stupid. ‘‘ Well, but you have three marbles; how many would you 
have if he won two fron Tommy?” Put in this practical form, the 
child will probably answer, ‘‘ Five.” Show him that three of your 
fingers and two of his make five fingers, three of your buttons and two 
of his make five buttons, and lead him to see that any two and three 
similar articles make five when added together. Some children will tell 
you at once, from past experience, what two and three come to ; but, 
whenever a child does not know, do not let him ‘‘ make shots” at 
the answer, and call out four, six, three, five, in a random manner 
If he does not know, let him find out by the best of all methods— 
experience. Let him have two pink sweets and three white ones, and 
see how many sweets that comes to; or let him work his sum with 
marbles or bits of paper. Show him how he may find out the ree 
answer, and let him feel that it is silly to give wrong ones when he 
the materials for forming a right opinion at hand. 


’I'HE great use of arithmetic being to encourage accurate thought, 
take care that your pupil is accurate from the very beginning. 


AFTER a child has had some little practice in adding and taking 
sway—the two processes may be taught together—suggest to him one 
day, that he should add four oranges and five apples. He will 
probably tell you there are nine. Ask him what he means, 
whether there are nine oranges or nine apples; and tell him to 
think about it, and let you know to-morrow which it ought to be. 
Don’t be in a hurry to explain, just let your suggestion wait a 
little. An idea is like a seed, it must have titne to grow in a child’s 
mind, and you need not always be pulling it up to see if it has 
begun to sprout. 


- 


Ir the answer is not ready next day, you may perhaps help him 


marbles, and leave one?” It is by such exercises as these that a 
child gets the idea that numbers represent real things ; that only like 
things can be added to like things, and that you must not attempt 
in arithmetic, what it would be fidicalous to attempt in life, 


WHEN the pupil can make all the figures from 1 to 9, and has 
been practised verbally in adding and subtracting, you can let him 
work little sums on paper. Make him write 3 and 4, one below the 
other, add them up, and write down the answer. Give him all thecom- 
binations you can think of, provided their total sum does not exceed 
nine. Let him see for himself that one number can be made up in 
several different ways, that ninecan be made from 4 + 5, or 2 + 7, etc. 
Let him at this stage learn the meaning of the signs + and —. You 
can set his sums for him using the signs, and then let him write the 
figures under one another, and add or subtract according to the si 
given. A week or more will very likely be spent in teaching the 
child to write down the figures from 1 to 9, and very likely take 
another week over these little sums, and the use of the two signs. 
But there is no need to hurry, take more time still, if you need it, 
and don’t go on to a fresh step till your pupil has mastered the 
preceding one, 


WHEN the pupil has got thus far, you have to take a new and very 
important step, no less than an introduction to the decimal system of 
notation. 


THIS system, we must remember, is an artificial contrivance of an 
elaborate nature, which, as far as notation was concerned, was 
unknown to even so civilised and intellectual a people as the ancient 
Romans. We must, therefore, be prepared to take a great deal of 
trouble to render it intelligible to the tender intellect of a child. 
Intelligence, however, is much assisted when stimulated by interest 
and curiosity, and you must try to excite these feelings in your pupil. 


se he has gained a certain readiness in working his 


WE will sup 
little sums, and is able to write down the answers with ease and 
certainty. Now give him a fresh sum; tell him to add two fives 


together, and let him write them down in the usual way. He will 
know from his verbal exercises with you that two fives make ten, 
and will probably tell you so; very likely adding, ‘‘ But how am I 
to write it down; how am I to make aten?” Tell him that you have 
shown him how to make all the figures that there are, and ask him 
what he thinks had better be done under the circumstances. He 
will very often be sharp enough to guess that you hold the key 
to the enigma, and will object to role his own brains over the 
matter. He will ‘‘ give it up,” as children do with « riddle, and tease 
you for the answer. Don't ee at this result ; you must 
not expect your pupils to be like the yours Pascal, who reasoned 
out the elements of geometry for himeell. : 


You may be quite satisfied, if you have roused this interest and 
secured his attention for your explanation, when you tell him that, as 
there are no more figures, the only thing to be done is to use the old 
ones over again ; that when you want to write ten you must begin 
afresh with the figure 1, that it is the custom to put some sign after it 
to show you have “begun over again,” and that then the number 
must be read, not as one, but as one ten; or, as we generally call 
it, ten. 


Now, ask the child to write down ten. He writes down 1, and 
perhaps hesitates as to what he shall write after it, for you have not 
told him anything about the cypher, 0. You must encourage him a 
little. 

‘* Yes, that is ae right for the ten, but you must put something 
after it; what shall it be?” ; 

Probably he will write down another 1, feeling it does not commit 
him to so much as the other numbers might do. 

‘Yes, that is quite right,” you will say ; ‘‘you have turned that 
first one into a: ten by putting a figure after it; only, you see, you 
have written a 1 down here, so that whole number means ten and 
one more. How much would that be?” 

‘‘ Eleven,” answers the child. 

‘Yes; you see you have written down eleven, ten and one more. 
Now, I'm going to write down ten, and two more; you know how 
much that will be.” 

So you go on with the numbers from eleven to nineteen ; sometimes 
writing them down, and getting the child to read them; sometimes 
getting him to set down the ‘‘ten and six more,” or the ‘‘ten and 
eight more.” ; 

The child will feel encouraged by finding out that he can write 
some of the numbers without your telling him how to do it ; and then 
you go back again to the ten, and ask him, ‘‘ But how will you write 
ten, and no more?” ; 

Then you can make a nought for him, and tell him that that sign is 
used to express ‘‘no more,” and that it is called nought, because, in 


with another question : ‘‘ Here are five marbles, take away four sugar- | old-fashioned times, when people had no more things, they were said 


plums from them, and tell me the answer.” 
very silly, and remarks contemptuously, “You can’t.” ‘‘ But you 
can take four away from five, can't you?’’ ‘‘Oh yes, of course, that 
leaves one.” ‘* Then why can’t you take four sugar-plums from five 


The child thinks this is | to have nought. 


At last the child will be able to write down ten for himself, and 
though the process may be a lonaifpe for all parties, (and a tedious one 
fer my readers, the pupil will probably feel interested in:his discovery, 
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and when you resume work next day, he won't distress you by asking 
on which side of the one he is to put the nought. 


IT will now be comparatively easy to make the child see that if 
1 with a figure after it means ten, 2 with a figure after it means two 
tens, or twenty; and by the time you want him to write a hundred, 
there will be a chance of his being able to discover for himself that, as 
you have used up all the figures a second time, you must begin with a 
fresh set, and-use three figures. Thousands aad tens of thousands will 
fall naturally into their places, though I should recommend that the 
child be very gradually introduced to them; and when you do bring 
them to his notice, try and connect them with some familiar object. 
For instance, you can take three or four books, let him see, how 
many pages there are in each of them, and then add their numbers 
together. The ordinary three-volumes novel will often contain about 
a thousand pages; and if a child liked to count them through, he 
would get a clearer hold of the meaning of the word ‘‘ thousand” than 
by any amount of talking and explanation. | 


IT may be said that all these directions have only brought us a little 
way—not farther than notation ; but, as a matter of fact, you have 
taught a child a good deal when you have taught him to write 
down numbers correctly, and when he can read off, say 10004 or 20302, 
without being puzzled by ‘the noughts in the middle.” Besides, 
arithmetic is essentially a subject where ‘‘ce n'est que le premier 
pas qui cotte.” Lay your foundations well, and the rest will 
come with ease and certainty; whereas, if you once let your 
pupil start on a wrong plan, you may never ‘be able to sct him 
right again. 


A Chinese Doctor. 


AN article in the Saturday Review contained a little while ago, 
among other amusing matter, the following story: — 

Among the Celestials it is well known that a doctor is paid accord- 
ing to the rapidity with which he effects a eure. The longer lic 
is about it, the less he will get for his trouble. In regard to the pre- 
liminary negotiations as to the sum to be paid in the event of recovery, 
the system of calculation is rather curious and suggestive of a conntry 
where mankind has a remarkable value. A tale is told of a missionary 
in Tong-King, one of whose catechists fell ill. He was not one of the 
modern class of medical missionaries, and did not trust himself to 
prescribe for his convert. Accordingly he called in an Annamese 
physician. It may be remarked, by the way, that this was one of the 
most astonishing instances of humility on record. The ordinary European 
would as soon trust an Indo-Chinesze doctor, as he would take to snake- 
charming. However, this missionary not only summoned the sayah, 
but bargained with him in the regulation way as to the fee to be paid. 
The doctor, after the usual preliminaries—the feeling of the pulse, and 
the inconsequent interrogatories, whether the sick man was married, 
and if he had any children, whether he had ever been in China, why 
the Christian religion did not enjoin the worship of deceased ancestors, 
and so on—declared that he was ready to set the patient on his legs 
again. If his subject had been younger, he could not bave cousented 
to cure him for less than one hundred sapeqgues, but seeing that he was 
a dried-up old atomy of nearly sixty, he would not demand morc than 
twenty, for when the man was cured, he was not much use. This was 
an agreeable view of the question for the missionary funds, and a 

in was struck immediately. 
t is satisfactory to hear that the doctor restored his man to health, 
and got his stipulated fee. 


Imitation Ground-Glass Engraving. 

THERE is a very simple way of producing all the clear and prett 
effect of Ground las engraving on p-globes and similar aracles Be 
@ nominal cost ; the outlay merely consists in the purchase of a bottle 
of varnish and a soft penny brush. White spirit varnish is the 
best for this purpose, although copal will do very well, but the spirit 
looks clearest when laid on. This varnish does not look quite white 
when in the bottle, but in working it will be found to be quite 
sufficiently so. 


IT must be premised that any one attempting to decorate ground- 
glass must know something of designing—colouring he need not be an 
adept in, as colouring is not required, but he must have an accurate eye 
and hand, as every touch of the varnish tells, and cannot easily be re- 
moved ; turpentine will wash off a mistake if applied directly, but it is 
apt to run into the rest of the design and spoil the whole, so it is best 
to avoid a mistake altogether. , | ; 


THis art, then, merely consists in painting on the rough side of the 
glass with a brush dipped in varnish ; this is all the process, and to 
one accustomed to 


use too much varnish, but lay it on evenly, having a poet pointed 
brush that can be easily guided; one coat is quite sufficient. You 
will observe that directly you touch the glass with varnish its opaque- 
ness becomes clear and transparent. It is as well not to wash such 
a globe too often, but when it requires it—as ie globes, especially, 
frequently do—no difficulty need be apprehended, for the varnish will 
not wash off or become in any way injured if the water is only slightly 
warm, such as is generally used for washing glass in.- 


PATTERNS or. designs will suggest themselves to thefartist, but we 
may mention that such a simple design as a few marguerites formed 
in @ careless wreath looks extremely pretty round a globe, and would 
be a good subject for a first attempt. 


PANES of ground-glass such as we often find in hall-doors or stair- 
case-windows may just as easily be decorated, only, as the surface in 
this case is a fixed perpendicular one, more care is needed in applying 
the varnish. Unless brushed on very lightly it is sure to ran down the 

ane, or at least when dry be found to have accumulated in a little 

ump at the bottom of each petal, or whatever the design is; witha 
small amount of practice, however, this defect can be easily avoided, 
and panes otherwise stupid and monotonous may be made to become 
quite an ornament to the house. 


IT is perhaps superfious to remark—as no one who lays claim to 
artistic work would do so in any case—that no previous outline should 
be drawn either with a pencil or anythingelse; themarking could never 
be got out again when once varnished, and the whole effect of engraving 
would be spoilt. For those who cannot possibly manage a design without 
some guiding outline, let said design be accurately cut out of white or 


.} coloured paper and stuck on to the back of the glass, so as to show 


through. For.a strictly conventional pattern this is not for anyone a 
bad plan, as to keep regular curves, lines, etc., exactly like one another 
without a guide is difficult even toa practised hand. The pattern can 
easily be washed off again when the painting is finished. It is best to 
use a mahl-stick when Pee on the pepe surface, Few 
people possess a hand sutticiently steady to do without this, and if the 
delicate lines are not drawn firmly, a very home-made effect is produced. 


WE should recommend that before attempting one of the staircase- 
windows or even the lamp-globes, our imitation ground-glass engraver 
should take some practice on any broken pieces of ground-glass he 
may find about ; those from a child’s drawing-slate would be just the 
thing to try on, or any hopelessly cracked lamp globe. If washed with 
turpentine directly the varnish is applied the design can be taken off 
clean, the piece of glass wiped dry, and it will be all ready for more 
practice. This mode of commencing, except to an acknowledged ex. 

rt, will be found to be good advice, since it will save the artist th: 
umiliation of being informed that his gummy experiments have mad: 
the hall-windows unfit to be seen, and he must send for a glazier ! 


To keep the brushes in good order, always, after using, cleanse them 
with turpentine and then wash with hot water and soap. A little soda 
may be used with advantage. 


A French Duellist. 


ONE of the most notorious of French duellists at the period of the 
restoration of the Bourbons in 1815, when scarcely a day passed 
without a hostile meeting, was the Count de Larilliére, a native of 
Bordeaux. At the time of this story he was a man of about thirty- 
five, tall, well-made, and with polished manners; his appearance, 
indeed, utterly bel the reckless life he was in the habit of 
leading. One day, as he was walking with a friend in the principal 
street of Bordeaux, he saw approaching them, on the same side of the 
way, one of the richest and most respected merchants of the town, with 

is newly-married wife on his arm. Larilli¢re advanced towards them, 
tin hand, and with all the outward semblance of a well-bred man 
about to make a speech of more than ordinary politeness. ‘‘I be 
your pardon,” said he, eS himself to the merchant, who, wit 
is wife, had abruptly halted, ‘‘ but I have just made a bet with my 
friend, whom I have the honour of presenting to you ”—here he 
introduced his friend in due form—‘‘that I will kiss your wife on your 
arm ”—the merchant, knowing the count’s character and reputation, 
here became ghastly pale—‘‘ after having first given you a box on the 
ear.” Saying this, the miscreant stared impudently in the face of the 
amazed merchant, and, spite of all the resistance he could offer, put 
both threats in immediate execution. A challenge and a meeting 
followed, which resulted in the; injured party receiving his death- 
wound, and the aggressor going forth in search of new victims. 

In .course of time, Larillitre had eee upwards of forty duels, 
and was able to boast of having killed no fewer than eleven 
individuals. He was now bent upon making up his dozen, after 
which he proposed to rest, and continue his practice with the new 


drawing is most quickly done; the varnish soon | cavalry sabre, to which he had taken a strong fancy. -This laudable 


dries and the globe may be used again at once, In working’ de not | desire was not destined to be realised;forle was himself killed in a 


productive cropping another year 
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duel, under strange circumstances, a few days after the death of his’ 
eleventh and last victim. 

On the evening of a masked ball at the Grand Theatre at Bordeaux, 
‘ Larilligre was seated in the adjoining café. It was about ‘eleven 
o'clock, and the count, not being in a very quarrelsome humour, was 
occupied in peacefully imbibing a glass of punch. Suddenly, a tall 
young man, wearing a black domino and black velvet mask, entered 
the room and strode up to the table at which the formidable count was 
quietly seated. 

No particular notice was at first taken of the new comer, but no 

sooner was he observed to bein the close vicinity of Larillitre’s table, 
, than all eyes were attacted towards him. Without a single prelimina 
observation, he seized hold of the count’s glass, threw away the punc 
it contained, and ordered the waiter, in a loud voice, to bring a small 
bottle of orgeat in its place. 
_ Witnesses of the scene say that at this moment, for the first time 
in their lives, they saw that Larillitre had turned pale. It was the 
common belief in Bordeaux that during all the years this man had been 
a plying Eimeel: to the work of destruction, he had never once 
allowed his countenance to betray the slightest emotion. ‘‘ Scoundrel!” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘you do not know who I am,” at the same time 
sora & vigorous but unsuccessful effort to remove the stranger's 
mas 

‘I know who you are perfectly well,” coldly replied the unknown, 
oe Larillitre violently back into his seat. All present started to 
their feet, and, without venturing to interfere, anxiously waited the 
issue of this Ghent provocation. 

‘* Waiter,” exclaimed the stranger, ‘‘be quick with that bottle of 
orgeat.” At this second command the bottle was brought, and the 
masked man, drawing a pistol from his pocket, proceeded to address 
his adversary thus : 

‘‘Unless in the presence of this company and for my own 
pce satisfaction, you at once swallow this glass of orgeat, I will 

low your brains out with less compunction than I would those of a 
dog. Should you, however, comply with my bidding, I will do you 
the honour of fighting you to-morrow morning.” 

‘¢ With the sabre?” demanded Larillitre, convulsed with rage. 

‘‘With what weapon you please,” replied the stranger disdain- 


fully. 

Whereupon the count swallowed the orgeat, every one present 

reserving a death-like silence. 

The masked man, satisfied with the result, now retired, sayingin a 
tone of voice loud enough to be heard by all in the room : _ 

‘*To-day I have humbled you sufficiently ; to-morrow I intend to 
take your life. My seconds will wait on you at eight o'clock in the 
morning. We will fight on thespot where you killed the young Chevalier 
de C——.” This was the name of the count’s last victim. 

The following morning Larilliére found himself in the presence of a 
man, no longer wearing a mask, and who appeared to be some twenty- 
five years old, and of calm and dignified but singularly resolute bearing. 
His seconds were two private soldiers belonging to one of the regiments 
of the garrison. They had brought weapons with them, but Larillitre’s 
seconds took exception to them, at which a scarcely perceptible smile 
passed over the stranger's face. 

_On taking his position, Larillitre turned towards his seconds and 
said in a low tone: ‘‘For once I believe I’ve found my equal.” 

The combat commenced, and at the first passes, the count was 
convinced that he had to deal with a skilful antagonist. However, 
his courage did not fail him, though at times he seemed to lose some- 
what of his customary composure. Lunges and parryings succeeded 
each other with rapidity on bothsides, Larillitre had already tried 
his usually fatal finishing thrust more than once, but each time only 
to find his effort turned aside by his adversary’s blade. Harassed at 
finding his efforts unavailing, he insolently remarked to his opponent : 
‘* Well, sir, at what hour do you intend to kill me?” 

A momentary silence ensued. Then the stranger, who seemed to have 
abe in by that slight interval to assure himself that the advantage 

ay decidedly with him, quiesly replied, ‘‘ Immediately,” and rushing 
forward thrust the point of his sword through his adversary, who spran 
backwards, tottered, and sank into the arms of his nearest second. 
Putting his right hand on the wound, the count was just able to say : 
‘That, sir, is not a sabre cut, it isa thrust with the point—with the 
sabre I feared no one,” and in a few moments he fell back dead. 

The stranger now advanced politely towards the seconds of the man 
he had slain, and enquired if he was at liberty to depart. 

‘Will you at least tell us your name ?” asked they in reply. 

Larillitre’s opponent proved to be one of the young officers at Blaye, 
who had determined to avenge the murder, as he considered it, of the 
count’s last victim. When the fact of Larillitre’s death became 
generally known at Bordeaux, many mothers of families actually had 
masses said, in thankfulness for having been delivered from so dreaded 
& scourge. | 


Household Gardening. 


From the present time onwards, throughout the winter months, 
work in gardens will be of a more or less heavy character, such as 
dizging and trenching the land preparmory to its satisfactory and 

. As has been previously intimated, 


alterations may also be required in many gardens; and it is quite 
certain there are numbers of plots attached to new dwellings out of 
which gardens have to be made. This is apparent at a glance round 
the borders of nearly all cities and towns, where fresh fields are ever 
being invaded by the builder, and rough and barren plots require to be 
made smooth and fertile, for a home nowadays is not considered 
worthy of its name without a garden. , 


DRAINING GARDENS. 


Both in the formation of new gardens and the renovation of old 
ones, it is most important to make provision for the free passage 
through the soil of superfluous water. It isnot always possible to drain 

dens effectively, for it isno use digging trenches and placing in pipes 
or taking the water away unless there are outlets for it into a deep 
existing drain, or where such can be conveniently made; but these 
outlets provided, no work can be more profitable, where the soil is 
naturally wet, than that conducted with theobject of relieving it of the 
water with which it is saturated. 


WATER-LOGGED SOIL. 


Nothing is more certain than the fact that hundreds of persons are 
uite unable to determine whether their gardens need draining or not. 
t is also a fact that gardens innumerable are practically ruined by the 

want of drainage. 

Where moss abounds on walks, lawns, and the branches of trees in 
such quantity as to be unsightly, and where the growths of fruit-trees 
canker and the shoots decay, there can be little doubt that the ground 
needs draining, and a few trenches cut and pipes laid in them would 
be far more potent in effecting improvement than any amount of money 
expended in manure. 

In ground intended for gardens, but not yet prepared, the question 
of drainage can be determined by digging a few holes here and there 
to the depth of two feet, and leaving them open for a week or two, 
Placing a little soil round them to prevent surface water running in. 

f water then collects in these miniature trial wells, it will show that 
the land is too wet to be fertile, and the first work that is done should 


be to conduct it away. 
MAKING DRAINS. 


The first point to determine is the depth that these should be made, 
and this depends on the crops that are desired to be grown. In 
making a walk dry and comfortable, a drain a foot deep under it will 
suffice ; the same depth will also answer for draining ground for a 
new lawn, or for erable | stagnant water from a lawn already 
existing,. and which is soft, mossy, and unsatisfactory. Ground 
generally that is devoted to or intended for the cultivation of ordinary 
vegetable crops and flowers should be drained at least two feet deep, 
while that intended for or occupied with Roses, shrubs, or fruit-trees, 
should be draimed from three to four feet deep. 


PIPES FOR DRAINS. 


For shallow drains two-inch pipes will answer, but they should be 
a little larger for burying deeper. In all cases they must be Jaid on 
& caniieens ly firm base, having a slight incline. This is imperative, 
as if the base is unequal in firmness, in one place hard and in another 
loose or soft, the pipes in the latter part will inevitably sink, and the 
drain be rendered worthless. By inattention to this simple but very 
important matter much money has been wasted in the work in 
question, 

DRAINING WITH RUBBLE. 


Where ground is not very wet, and deep drainage is not required, 
and at the same time where it is necessary to work economically, much 
good may be done by digging out trenches, and half-filling them with 
clinkers, ashes, stones, or hard rubble of any kind, spreading on this 
a layer of shavings, small sticks, or even straight straw, then levelling 
in the soil again. This, furthermore, is often a convenient mode of dis- 
posing of such matter which is unsightly in heaps and when there are 
no ready means of otherwise getting rid of it; bury it in the manner 
indicated, and it will have the same effect on the soi] above it as the 
drainage in a flower-pot has on the compost provided for the suste- 
nance of the plant. 

Where the ground is very wet, shallow drains may be eight feet 
apart, deep drains twice that distance; and if the work is well done, 
and the water can pass away freely, improvement is sure to follow, 
as the soil will be rendered decidedly more fertile and distinctly warmer 
than before, for the heat from the sun cannot penetrate soddened soil ; 
therefore, in making -new gardens and improving old ones, let the 
subject of drainage have the first attention. 


ARRANGING AND REMODELLING GARDENS. 


Where a new garden is being made the arrangement of the surface 
becomes a matter for serious consideration. No strict rule can be 
laid down for conducting the work, as different owners or occupiers 
have different tastes, and each has a right to gratify them within 
certain limits, the most important being the avoidance of planting 
trees that may overhang pein acted garden, as, in such a case, the 
neighbour has a right to cut them, and unpleasantness often follows. 
Some persons like a perfectly even surface, others stag undulating 
ground, while others again likeexamples of both. Then the question 
of walks and paths is important, and as regards these, individual pre- 
ferences must not be ignored); One person_likes the walks pertecty. 
straight, another covets serpentine paths, Either or both may be had, 
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and the nature of the plot will usually suggest the most appropriate. 
Let us look a little more ciosely into the subjects of ground arrange- 
ment and walk formation. 


GARDEN PATHS AND EDGINGS. 


Walks or paths demand the first consideration in making a garden, 
and their width and disposition must be governed by the size of the 
enclosure. Asa rule the walks should be straight in all gardens that 
are not more than twenty feet wide. In such astrip as that indicated, 
a path two and a half feet wide, taken all round at that distance from 
the fence, will be the most satisfactory and economical method of 
arrangement, as it affords a narrow border all round for Roses or 
fruit-trees to be trained to the fence, and also for flowers, while there 
will be a bed ten feet wide down the centre for provi what may be 
ay desired—flowers, fruits, or vegetables, or all three if the length 
suffices. 

In gardens that exceed the width stated, the walks may be pro- 
portionately wider, and, if desired, they may be formed in a series of 
graceful curves ; the outside border will then naturally vary in width, 
and afford the more scope for the exercise of taste in planting. 

In making a walk it is always desirable to dig out the best soil and 
spread it on the borders, as this makes them deeper and better, while 
the excavation affords a convenient receptacle for broken bricks, stones, 
pots, clinkers, or any hard matter of that kind, and this, surfaced with 
an inch or two of gravel, makes a hard, dry, and comfortable path. 


EDGINGS FOR WALKS. 


The best of all are formed with hard-burnt tiles which are manu- 
factured for the purpose, and made in various patterns ; for a serpentine 
walk the cable pattern is very appropriate, but much less so when the 
path is straight. These tiles make the most neat and durable of all 
edgings, but are too costly for many occupiers of ens. 

The cheapest edgings of all are strips of deal, an inch wide and 
three inches deep, secured firmly to stakes driven into the ground at 
suitable intervals. If the wood is well painted on the portion within 
the ground, these plain edgings will last for years. 


PLANTS FOR EDGINGS. 


Many persone prefer a living to a dead margin to their paths. 
The Dwarf Dutch Box-edging is a general favourite, and, if kept in 
good condition by trimming yearly, is extremely neat ; but if plants 
that are growing in the borders are permitted to overhang, the Box 
will soon become patchy and unsightly. Nor does this popular edging- 
plant last for many years if the soil is quite destitute of lime. 

The dwarf grassy-leaved plant, popularly known as Thrift 
(Armeria), is excellent in forming fresh green margins, It is studded 
in summer with pink double-daisy-like flowers, and has the valuable 
propery of growing well in town gardens. Thrift is a very accommo- 

ating, homely plant, and has many admirers. 

London Pride (Sazifraga sarmentosa) is another dwarf edging- 
plant that will grow almost anywhere, even in the most smoky 
districts, and it produces in summer thousands of small, star-like, 
pinky-white flowers. For town gardens it is the best of all plants for 
the purpose in question, and rooted offsets inserted an inch apart will 
soon spread and form a close row that will last for a lifetime, if not 
overgrown by stronger plants established too near it in the border. 

The subject of edgings is one of the most perplexing to amateurs, 
hence our hints will be useful to many at the time when work of the 
kind under notice can be successfully accomplished. 


WINDOW PLANTS. 


Special attention is requisite now, both as regards watering and 
cleanliness. Such favourites as Geraniums, Fachsias, Cactuses, and 
succulent plants generally must be kept dry; while others that are 
flowering, or approaching that stage, must watered judiciously. 
The foliage of these must never aroee or a serious check to growth will 
be given. Every decayed leaf should be promptly removed, whenever 
it is seen, and Jarge leaves, such as those of Indiarubber-plants will be 
Breally nubroves by being carefully rabbed with a damp sponge once 
a week. This should be done towards midday, in order that the foliage 
may have time to dry before night. 


Correspondence. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Enquiries will be attended to as quickly as possible, but, as we have to go to 
aa several days before publication, some is inevitable. In no case can ques- 

ons be answered ‘' next week,” as some of our friends demand. 

We have received several very unreasonable complaints of delay in attending to 
letters, which have been ad to us by ndents who have paid no regard 
to the instructions which are given every week in this Journal. 

The Editor is therefore compelled to give notice: 

1. That all letters containing postage-stamps for oopies of this Journal, or on 
similar business, must be addressed to the PUBLISHER. 

2. That all letters containing enquiries for the Correspondence Column, or on 
literary business, must be addreased to the EDITOR. 

8. That all communications respecting the ‘‘ Puzzles for Prizes” must be 
addressed to the PozZLg& EpIror, 


4. That Correspondents wishing to write on two or more subjects—say to send 
in an answer to the Puzzles, and to enclose stamps for a copy of the Journal— 
must send each communication in a separate envelope, properly add 
as above indicated. 

5. That NO ATTENTION can be paid to any Correspondents who do not observe 
these rules. 


ANSWERS. 


K.—Apply at the Trade Marks Registry Office, 25, Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

Dame DurpEn.—1l. Only by the use of phosphor paste, or other of the 

isons, to be had at any oil-shop. 2. The Palais Royal is famous for 
imitation ee ial © See “‘ Dickens’s Dictionary of Paris” for interesting 
particulars. 8. The failure of sight being a misfortune, and having 
occurred whilst the girl was in your service, we think you should pay the 
month’s wages. . 

F. A.—‘ The Boatswain’s Song” would exactly suit you. It is pub- 
lished by Stanley Lucas. Also you might get ‘‘The Diver,” and ‘Tis 
Thor’s Day.” 

FLoRENTIA.—Staining wicker-work is rarely satisfactory. Paint the 
chairs with Japan-black, such as is used by coachmakers; no varnish is 
required. Work carefully, the paint not too thick, or it will clog the 
crevices of the basket.work. Japan-black can bea had at the oil-shopsa, and 
costs about 1s. 6d. a pint. 

Gypsy. —** Enid,” by Walter Macfarren; ‘Two Tarantelles,” by the 
game composer, one in G and one in F; ‘‘The Shepherd Boy's Song, by 
Wilson ; “The Mexican Serenade,” by O. Langey; ‘‘ Cynthia—A Right 
Merrie Dance,” and “ Danse Javouri.” All these are pretty, light pieces, 
and sure to be liked. Amongst short classical pieces, there is a Gavotte 
by Bach, known as the one so much played by Agnes Zimmerman ; 
Serenade in F, by Sterndale Bennett; and Gavotte from ‘‘ Mignon,” pub- 
lished by Schott and Co., 159, Regent Street. H. Stanilaus’ compositions are 
thought very well of by the musical profession. 2. We do not see what 
there is in the text you mention which requires explanation. We suppose 
that stress is laid on the exact way the clothes were folded, so as to show 
that it was the work of a living person and not of a spirit. 3. Pronounce 
as if spelt Book-a-rest. 4. The Corraline Corsets onzht to wear well, as 
they are made on a very foce principle. The Corraline bones give to the 
figure, and do not snap like whalebone. 

JoHN R. W. (Philadelphia).—W. M., writing from Nicolaieff, South 
Russia, kindly sends the following particulars respecting the poem, ‘* The 
Nautilus and the Ammonite”: ‘It is in the appendix to the second series 
of Frank Buckland’s ‘Curiosities of Natural History,’ people’s edition, 

337, and there stated to be taken from ‘ Richurdson’s Geology.’ ” 

PERPLEXED.—1. We cannot undertake any such task. 2. Lobster- 
salad is generally handed round alone, as an entrée; having fish in it, it 
should be eaten alone. Ordinary salad is handed round with the roast. 
Crescent salad-plates are generally used ; failing these, puddinz-plates are 
the best substitute. ere is a monthly publication called ‘* Book of 
Crests,” price 2s. We know of no other specially devoted to the subjects 
you mention. 4. Some lilacs never bloom, and it is better to root them up 
and replace them with suckers from a flowering shrub. 5. Cotoneaster is 
easily propagated by root divisions, i.e. by dividing the plant at the root. 
Weiglia rosea we have propagated by cuttings after flowering, set under 2 
bell-glass on a moderately warm hot-bed, also by suckers at the root. 
6. Pyrus Japonica will grow well by sced in heat, or by cuttings treated as 
above. Layering requires a small incision tu be made in the stem layered 
next tothe ground. Both Weiglia and Pyrus J. will layer, but are not 
certain. 

Torr.—‘' Routledge’s Comic Reciter” contains a very good selection of 
pieces which would be suitable for a high-class entertainment. 

Try.—A correspondent kindly sends the following answers to your 
questions : ‘‘1. A fresh tongue steamed in a Captain Warren's cooking-pot 
till perfectly tender, no steam allowed to get to it, is delicious. All round 
the tongue on the tin plate should be placed herbs, a fazgot of the usual 
savoury ones, and twenty minutes before the tongue is done put eight 
tomatoes, stalked, seasoned, and a small piece of butter inserted in each. 
The herbs must be removed before the tomatoes are put in. Skin the tongue 
and serve on a dish, with tomatoes dressed as follows: Choose as nearly same 
size as possible, plunge one minute in boiling water, remove the skin, and 
cut out a round piece from the stalk end, season with pepper and salt, with 
an egg-spoon remove the pips, fill up with forcemeat, and spread it thinly, 
like a paste, over each tomato. Cover them with fine raspings, and fry in 
oil for eight minutes over a good fire, or bake ten mninutes, and brown with 
asalamander. 2. The best time for potting butter is a few weeks after the 
cows have been turned out to grass in the early part of the year. When 
they are first turned out, the butter is generally strong, and does not keep 
well, The butter should be cleansed from the buttermilk thoroughly, but 
not washed, and should, if possible, be of tho same churning; for each 
rehab potting salt the butter as usual, and to each pound of butter put 
half a quarter of an ounce of bicarbonate of soda powdered and mixed with 
the salt. Press the butter into well-scalded wooden tubs, highly glazed 
jars, or glass pots, and cover with biadder. The quantity in each should 
vary according to the needs of the family, as it is better not to have a put 
opened too long. Two-pound jars are » useful size.” 

ZENOBIA.—1. You offer your left arm to a lady, so as to leave your 
right arm free to protect her if occasion should arise. At dinner she sits at 
your right hand. 2. See answer to Leonora. 3. ‘‘Sunshine and Rain,” by 

lumenthal, in G; ‘ Kismet,” by Molloy, in E flat; and ‘‘The Romany 
Lass,” by Stephen Adams, in A flat. These three songs are in exactly the 
compass you require, and are all published by Boosey and Co., 295, Rezent 
Street. ere is also a charming tenor song called, ‘‘ Tom Waiting,” which 
will suit you if you get it in the lowest key it is published in. 4. We 
should think either ‘‘ Blackwood,” ‘‘Temple Bar,” or ‘‘Longman’s Magazine” 
would answer the purpose you require. 5. If you wear dress-cluthes, of 
course you wear gloves. 6. There is only one kind of gas that does not 
affect flowers, and that is called the ‘‘ Chamberlain light.” With ordinary 
gas, you must take the flowers out of the roomdirectly it is lighted, or you 
will never save them. 7. With regard.to, your, deafness, we think you 
should at once consult a specialist, Deafness increases if neglected. 


Editod by Charles Dickens, ) 


—_— 


Puzzles for Prizes. 


RULES. 

1, Answers should be written on one side of the paper only, and should be posted 
so as to reach the office, 24, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, E.C., dy the first delivery 
on the Tuesday after date of publication. Envelopes must be addressed, ‘‘ The Puzzle 
Editor,” and each answer must bear the nom de plume of the writer legibly written 
on the top of the sirst sheet. 

2. A First Prize of TEN SHILLINGS and a Second Prize of FIvge SHILLINGS will be 
awarded each week to the best and second-best answers tively to the two 
Puzzles set. The Puzzle Editor reserves, however, the right of withholding either the 
First or Second Prize, or both, if, in his opinion, the answers received should not 
come up to the required standard of merit. 

8. No winner of a First Prize will be eligible for another Prize during the same 
uarter. A winner of a Second Prize will be eligible for another Second Prize in 
e same quarter, but not for a First Prize. 

4. Every Prize-winner must consent to send his or her name and address for 

publication. 

5. The Puzzle Editor’s decision is to be taken as final. 


PUZZLES. 
1. A Parody. 
Write Parody of Hood’s “‘ Bridge of Sighs.” In writing parodies, 
_the object is to a close as possible to the sound of the original 
while conveying a different meaning; and Hood’s poem is one which 
easily lends itself to this treatment. 


Any subject may be chosen by 


ee pert but the verses sent should not exceed thirty lines in| 


| 
| 


2. A Literary Puzzle. 
seh the names of the poems from which the following lines are 
taken : 

‘Sad is my fate said the heart-broken stranger.” 
‘*¢ Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride.” 
‘*Old times were changed, old manners gone, 

A stranger filled the Stuarts’ throne.” 
‘‘ Open the temple-gates unto my love.” 
‘*I see before me the gladiator hie.” 
‘“‘Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness.” 
‘* Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is.” 


Prize Winners in No. 134. 
ist Prize, 10s., ‘One and All.” 
2nd Prize, 5s., ‘*‘Froggie” (Miss Constance Gillespie, 
Wilderoft, Putney Heath). 
‘‘ One and All” is requested to send name and addrcas, 


FIVE METAGRAMS. 


Iam a word of letters five, 
And should the keynote be 
Of every act and word in life, 
As when you've guessed you'll see, 
Change buta letter and you'll find 
What is too often used, 
To settle points whereby the weak, 
Are cheated and abused. 


Another change ; what schoolboys love 
And Quakers hate, behold ; 

Each page of history, old and new, 
Fresh tales of this unfold. 

Replace my head once more, and you 
A blessing will descry, 

Without whose aid fair Nature’s charms 
Would all unheeded Lie. 


One final change of head, and that, 
The gift I named e'en now, 
Would useless be without this last, 
I'm sure you allow. 
Right, might, fight, sight, light. 


Four letters are but few to represent 
One-third of all this mighty world of ours ; 
Yet well they play their part, no more we need 
To say where cities stand, where grow the flowers. 
One letter changed, a thing without whose aid 
No city e’er was built, no battle fought, 
Will by that man be easily divined, 
Who answers this my riddle as he ought. 

Now wet, now dry, now soft, now hard and firm, 
Shifting and changing, yet a playroom dear, 
Where children gambol, and the maiden dreams, 
My head transposed, this clearly will appear. 

Once more bestow on me initial new, 
The nuisance of each seaport town you sce, 
Although the little ones, and nursemaids too, 
Perchance in this may not agree. 


Land, hand, sand, band, 


Please take a word of letters five, 
Untouched and undisturbed, 
Leave the last four, but change the first, 
By turns to make each word. 
A baby mountain, if we may, 
By great names small things call, 
A friend of man, whose faithfulness 
Has seldom had a fall. 
An emblem of eternity, 
That ends not nor begins, 
A breath, a moan, a whisper, 
Sweetest strains, or rudest dins. 
And if these will not content you, 
A word all men fain would say, 
Who seek for what escapeth 
Their researches day by day. 
Mound, hound, round, sound, found, 


1 


go 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
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4. Three letters stand, but one we change, 
Enough to make the meanings range 
‘ (Of the five words, which thus are found), 
O'er a wide range of sense and sound. 


A t joyous friend to the young and gay, 

But the foe of old age and sad decay; 

A curse to mankind, but a blessing too; 

Say which of the twain shall it be to you? 

A place of safety and shelter sweet, 

ere the lamb lies down at the shepherd's feet ; 

** Do tell me a story !’’ the children cry— 

The past of this verb you may now descry. 

What I hope neither you nor te may 

Tho’ a ripe old age you should live to see. 
Cold, gold, fold, told, sold. 


These letters four 
With each new head, 

May well as follows 
Right be read. 

The rich, they eat me 
Every day ; 

The poor, but seldom, 
So they say. 

Men fight for me 
By word and 8 

And stick to me 
Fast as a leech. 

If you could walk 

be world round "bout, 

You would do me 
Without a doubt. 
Meat, seat, peat, Seat. 


I am a word of letters six, 
And oft a sorry mess, 

But change my head, and now behold 
A mildew, I confeas. 

Alter again, and you will find 
Departure all in haste, 

Or if you like a change once more, 
Neglect we often taste. 
Plight, blight, flight, slizht. 

You'll find me difficult, I fear, 
And so I'll change my head ; 

Now a district in a town appear, 
Or part of lock instead. 

New head agen, a poet I, 
Or if you like it best, 

And yet another change you'll try, 
A pasteboard stands confest. 

A different head, and you will see 
A note of ~ og a 

Or change again guaran 
“A scented plant "you'll cry. 
Hard, bard, card, lard, nard. | 


My whole means to tighten up well, 
Or a double, may be ; 
Fresh head me, and soon it will spell 
That a mark you can see ; 
Again, I am one, truth to tell 
Of a most charming three. 
Brace, trace, grace. 
Change your head each time 
You a new line 
You'll soon find the rhyme, 
And the answer's—" divine.” 
1. The front of an army am I; 
2. To be this, all boys try. 
8 Now Im the name of a brother; 
4. Used in summer by mother. 
5. The god of the shepherds of old ; 
6. Edict shuts out in the cold. 
7. This is vessel for containing ; 
8 How I went when ’twas rainigg. 


1, Van; 2. San; 8. Dan; 4. Fan; § Pan; 6. Ban; 7%. Can; 8. Ran. 


5. I am a part of a ship, ‘tis true, 
Until you shall change my head ; 
Then, when you've done as I bid you do, 
You'll find me enormous instead. 
Alter once more, I am thrown away, 
Yet again, the shoemaker's aid ; 
And a final change that you may say, 
‘* As tight as it well can be made. 
Mast, vast, cast, last, fast. FROGGIEB. 
The Metagrams of Vincentius and Zorilla rank next in merit 
to those sent by the Prize Winners. Vincentius would have been 
awarded the First Prize if he had given more explicit directions 
as to the solving of his Puzzles. The incident escribed in the 
Historical Mental Picture was the relief of the town of Tergocs by the 
Spanish veteran Mondragon, and took place in the year 1572. The 
event is described at length by Motley in his ‘‘ Rise of the Dutch 
Republic.” 

Out OF THE RUNKING.—The following Prize- Winners come under the conditions 
of Rule 8, for thirteen weeks from the date of the Number in which they gained a Prize: 
No. 128.—1st Prize, ‘‘Zyx"; Ind Prize, ‘‘Comus.” No. 124.—1st Prize, ‘‘ Ferdinando" ; 
Ond Prize, “Ambrosia.” No. 125.—Equal Prizes, ‘‘ Frensham,” ‘‘ Ryland,” ‘' Mai- 
blume.” No. 126.—1st Prize, ‘‘Hookwood"; 2nd Prize, ‘‘L.C. 1." No, 127.—1st 
Prize, “Manhattan”; 2nd Prize, ‘‘Maiblume.” No. 128.—1s¢ Prize, ‘Irish Exile”; 
2nd “‘ Froggie.” No. 129.—Equal Prizes, ‘‘ Abracadabra,” ‘‘ Acacia,” ‘‘ Ethel 
May.” No. 130.—lst Prize, ‘‘ The Arabs” ; and Prize, ‘‘ Alice.” No, 132.—1st Prize, 
“« Atlas’; 2nd Prize, ‘‘Ethel May.” No. 138.—1st Prize, ‘‘Syd Gardnor "'; 2nd Prize, 
“Medway.” No. 134.—1st Prize, ‘‘ One and All” ; 2nd Prize, ** Froggie. 

Answers have also been received from—Apollo, Bok, Canada, Ella, E. B., Emma 
Jane, Gabrielle, J., Jacky J., John Streaks, Lance, Mona, Mary, Nettie, Pericardium, 
Stella, T dle, Vernon de Montgomery, Vincentius, Warwickshire Luss, 
Yorkshireman, Zigzag, Zorilla. 

Answers to Puzzles in No. 
Jacky J., Rima. 


OME AND ALL. 


133 received| too late\from Old Jib, Rome, J. Dark, 
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Odds and Ends. 


_“‘I_was present at her Majesty's coronation in Westminster Abbey,” 
said Campbell, ‘‘and she conducted herself so well during the long and 
fatiguing ceremony that I shed tears many times. On returning home, out 
of pure esteem and veneration, I decided to send her a copy of all my works. 
Accordingly I had them bound up, and went personally with them to Sir 
Henry Wheatley, who, when he understood my errand, told me that her 
Majesty made it a rule to decline presents of this kind, as it placed her 
under obligations which were unpleasant to her. ‘Say to her Majesty, 
Sir perk I replied, ‘that there is not a single thing the Queen can 
touch with her sceptre in any of her dominions which I covet; and I, 
therefore, entreat you, in your office, to present them with my devotion 
as a subject.’ Sir Henry then promised to comply with my request ; but 
next day they were returned. I hesitated to open the parcel, but on doin 
so, I found to my inexpressible joy a note enclosed desiring my pth Shen 
in them. Having complied with the wish, I again transmitted the boo 
to her Majesty, and in the course of a day or two received in return an 
elegant engraving, with her Majesty’s autograph.” 

AMONGST no class of people does gambling prevail with more fatal effects 
than the Chinese. The intensity with which these people will play game 
after game, staking every possible thing, is wonderful. A recent writer on 
China gives information which, did we not know the character of the 
people, would be set down as incredulous. They play not only for their 

iture, their clothing, and their pig-tails, in which latter they place so 
much pride, but for their fingers. amall hatchet and a pot of bolling oil 
is set on the table, so that when the finger is severed from the hand it can 
be plunged into the oil and the bleeding stopped. Then the game is 
continued as before. 

How Lord Kinsale acquired the right of wearing his hat in the royal 
presence was as follows: King John and Philip IT. of France ed to settle 
a dispute respecting the Duchy of Nocaisndy by single combat. John de 
Courcy, Earlof Ulster, was the English champion, and no sooner put in 
his appestanes than the French champion put spurs to his horse and fied. 
The king asked the earl what reward should be given him, and he replied : 
“Titles and lands I want not ; of these I have enough ; but in remembrance 
of this day I beg the boon for myself and successors to remain covered in 
the presence of your highness and all future sovereigns of the realm.” 

A VENERABLE Bedford gentleman had never read Shakespeare's plays, 
and was advised to do so during the winter. In the spring the giver of the 


advice casually asked if he read any of the plays. Yes, he had read 
them all. ‘‘ Do you like them ?” ventured G-——, feeling his way anxiously 
for an opinion. ‘‘ Like them !” replied the old man, with effusive ardour ; 


“that is not the word, sir. They are glorious, sir; far beyond my 
expectations. There are not twenty men in Bedford, sir, who could have 
written those plays !” 

Nores from parents: “ Plese excuse my boy on Friday being absent as 
is tow aunts was buried and it will not occur again.”’ ‘ Please inter my to 
boys in your skull,” was a note recently sent on a Monday morning to a 
Board schoolmaster in Greenwich. <A teacher who had been diligent in 
teaching animal pas , received the following from the mother of one 
of the scholars: “‘ Plese do not learn my little girl no more about her inside, 
because it does her no good and is rude.” 

Sir Franors Burpett’s liveries were light blue and silver; Lord 
Alvanley’s were the same. His lordship said to Burdett one day: ‘‘ We're 
always mistaken for each other ; couldn't we hit on a way to prevent it?” 
“‘Tam willing, replied the baronet, ‘‘if I only knew how.” ‘Then I'll 
tell you,” said Alvanley. ‘‘ Make your. people follow your example, and 
turn their coats ; that will do it.” 

Statistics state that there are two million widows in the German 
empire. It has heretofore been understood that young men leave 
Germany for this country in order to escape compulsory military service, 
but after reading the foregoing statement we are in possession of a mueh 
better reason for their emigration. 

Scene: Country road; two young women, who are walking, pass the 
parish doctor. First Young Woman: “That was Dr. Richard. They say 
he’s got an awfu’ wealthy wife.” Second Young Woman: ‘‘QOu,ay! He 
married the money, and asked the wife to the weddin’.” 

A PRUDENT man advised his drunken servant to put by his moncy for a 
rainy day. In a few weeks his master enquired how much money he had 
saved. ‘‘ Faith, none at all,” said he; ‘it rained yesterday, and it 
all went.” 

‘‘ My dear,” said a fond wife, “‘when we were engaged I always slept 
with your last letter under my pillow.” ‘‘ And I,” murmured her husband, 
‘*T often went to sleep over your letters.” 

*¢ Wuart is the effect of the moon on the tide?” asked the teacher. And 
the Lewes schoolboy answered that it depended upon what was ticd. If 
it was dog, it made him howl. 

INDIGNATION will fill the breast of every artist when we state that two 
men were arrested in a: timber-yard, the other day, because they were 
suspected of a design on wood. | or 

Six months after marriage: ‘‘ Weel, weel, Sandie, how d’ye like the 
little leddy?” ‘Ah, weel, Derry, Ill na deny that she ha’ fine conver- 
sational powers.” 

SELF-8ATISFIED AMATEUB (showing his drawing): “And recollect I’m 
not in the trade, mind yer. J am a hosier by profession.” 


Don’t tell a mother that her little girl.is as plump as a partridge; she 
might think you were making game of her. se pers’ 


A NUPTIAL tie—when husband and wife both marry for money, and 


- neither has got any. 


: THE land agitation in North Britain is getting very high—Skye high, in 
act. 

Wuat is a house without a baby? Well, correspondingly quiet. 

To guard against fits—buy ready-made clothes, 


AN extraordinary marriage has taken place in New York, the chief 
features of which seem to be that the bridegroom was a slim youth of 
twenty years, who weighs one hundred and twenty pounds, and the bride, 
a professional fat woman, aged sixteen years, turned the scale at thirty-six 
stone thirteen pounds. The bride, a New York paper says, wore a red silk 
Gress, a large gold chain, diamond earrings, pink stockings, and a profusion 
of white flowers in her hair and upon her breast. The marriage took place 
in a public hall, the charge for admission being ten cents. To add éclat to 
the ceremony, the clergyman who performed it, an ex-army-chaplain, 
came to the building in a state of joyous intoxication, and swore more 
oaths than he pronounced benedictions. The building was crowded to 
suffocation by an excited mob, which, in spite of the presence of several 
poveamen, interrupted the ceremony with hisses, groans, and laughter. 

e proceedings were wound up by the bride being presented with a gold 
chain a yard long, a cheque for two hundred dollars, and a basket of 
flowers, with the inscription : ‘‘ May your shadow never grow less !” 

ETIQUETTE in Tunis requires that the man who is to succeed the ruler 
should be completely ignored. No minister or state officer could visit him 
or communicate with him without running the risk of losing his office or of 
being exiled. Even the representatives of foreign governments may not 
visit the heir, and personally he is quite unknown to them. For a native 
to show him any mark of attention would be high treason, and such act by 
@ foreign consul would be pegeeded as evincing a want of respect for the 
bey, every manifestation of regard for the heir being tantamount to an 
ern allusion to the transitory power of the regent and to his eventual 

eat. ° , 5 

AN eminent special pleader was at the theatre, seeing the play of 
**Macbeth.” In the scene where Macbeth, questioning the witches in the 
cavern, says, ‘‘ What is’t you do?” they answer, ‘‘ A deed without a name.” 
This phrase struck the ears of the special pleader much more forcibly than 
the most energetic passage of the play, and he immediately remarked to a 
friend, ‘‘ Why, then, it’s void.” oo 

A PRYING sort of an individual has discovered that the oyster has a 
trunk. Sucha ag Bag may be necessary from the fact that the oyster 
spends the summer by the seaside; but if the bivalve wants to put on as 
many airs as the fashionable young lady, it must also have a big band-box 
and a pug-dog. 

A PENNSYLVANIA inventor has evolved a new rat-trap, m one end of 
which is a mirror. This may do for the female rats, says an American 
editor noted for his convivial habits, but when a male rat notices that the 
bait looks double, he will think he has had enough and go home. 

‘*T arm to tell the truth.”  ‘‘ Yes,” interrupted ‘an acquaintance, ‘‘ and 
you are probably the worst shot in England.” | a 

WHERE should we look for exacting men? Asa general thing, retired 
actors are ex-acting men. 


NOTICE. 


a 


NOW PUBLISHING, 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 


WITH A COLOURED PLATE REPRESENTING 
ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD DURING THE HEAVY SNOWSTORM 
ON THE 28h JANUARY, 288:. 


' PRICE SIXPENCE. 
NOTICH. 
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NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE, 
PART XXXI. OF HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 


Containing Serial Story, entitled ‘‘ His Own Guest;’’ ‘‘ Arnold,” a Story in Four 
Weekly Parts; and numerous Short Stories. 
The Editor's Note-Book on Current Topics. Interesting Articles on Cookery, 
Gardening, The Family Doctor, Fashions, Music, Puzzles, etc. 
AND SOMETHING SUITABLE FOR EVERY MEMBER OF THE WAMILY CIRCLE. 


NOTICE. 


Tho Fifth Volume of HOUSEHOLD WorDs, containing Nos. 106 to 131, bound in 
cloth, uniform with Vols. 1, 2, 8,and 4, can now be had, price 4s. 6d. Also Bindin 
Cases (including Title and Index), price 1s. 6d. Title and Index may also be obtain 
separately, price 1d. 

All beck Numbers, Parts, Quarterly Divisions and Volumes, also the Extra 
Numbers, are in print ; and may be had by ordering from any Bookseller, Newsagent, 
or Railway Bookstall, or should any difficulty be found in a proours from an Agent, 
enclose stamps for the amount, adding price of pace dressed to the Publisher 
of HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 24, Great New Street, E.C., when the copies will be sent 
per return. 


The Publishers of HOUSEHOLD Worpbs will send Copies direct, post-free, to any 
address in the United Kingdom or the Continent, upon reccint of P.O.0. mado 
payable at the Vicet Strcet Office, to Messrs. CHARLES DICKKNS & EVANS, at the 
following rates : 


Weekly. Monthly. 
8. d. - a da, 
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New Street, B.C, : ; 
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“FAMILIAR IN THEIR MOUTHS AS HOUSEHOLD Worpes.”—SRakespeare. 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 


No. 128. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1883. * | ‘(Vou VE 
The Sorrowful Sisters. 
(A COMPLETE STORY.) we 
| CHAPTER. |, 
ONE spring morning, many years ago, I sat alone in a railway- 


ring : 
carriage, ebout to make my first essay at independence. My sister 
stood at the window waiting to say farewell at the last moment. 

A porter came along, closing the doors. On hearing his “ Now, 
mae ’ quite near, she ki me, and said anxiously : 

“Tf you are not quite happy, be sure and come back.” 

“Yes, Helen—come home again,” said my aunt. ‘ 

I looked at them as cheerfully as I ; intending to assure 
them that I should be happy, but my heart sank a little as I lost 
aight of their dear faces, and felt that I was really starting on a life 
without them. _ : 

My father had been dead six months, my mother many years. 
As there was no provision for my sister and myself, we went at his 
death to his sister; but our aunt was a widow, and not wealthy, and 
it would have been a tax upon her to provide for us both. So 
determined to earn my own living. | 

It was reasonable that my sister should remain with her, because 
8 penne would add te her comfort, but I was simply an 


ing weak in music and languages, I determined not to try to 
be a governess, and gladly acoepted a situation brought to my notice 
by a friend, and was now on my way to become assistant to some 
middle-aged sisters, who kept a Berlin-wool and faney shop in a 
eountry village. And I was resolved to give them satisfaction, if it 
was possible to do a0 by any amount of idence maa ge lence. 
it the country station I got into an omnibus that in about ten 
minutes put me and my | down at the private door of The 
Bazaar, as the Misees Baxters’ shop was called. The door was opened 
by a scared-looking woman with a black bonnet on, who, without a 
word, ran away, leaving me standing in the little 
Presently a tall stern-looking woman eame towards me, saying in 
ahard voice: . _ 
*So you are come, Miss Raymond ; I hope you had a pleasant 
journey. Come upetairs, you may like to wash your hands ; dinner 
will soon be ready.” ' a ee 
‘Nurse Hamlen,” she continued, turning to the n who 
seemed to me unmistakably a charwoman, “bring up Miss Raymond’s 
boxes shortly.” oe ie 
Near the top of the stairs we turned off into a room over the 
kitchen that was to be mine. It was clean and neat, and I saw with 
delight that the window was at the end, and looked over gardens and 
Pee : toe 
CTs a comfortable room,” said my companion severely, as-if I 
were making complaint. — aes 
“Yes,” I said ; “the view is very pretty.” - 
“Oh, the view ie very well,” she said with contempt ; 
thinking ofthe bed and the carpet. I am not sentimentfal.”. 
_“Tt is very nice, thank you,” I answered, trying to rally my 


“T was 


courage. _ 

oi is well; for I do not see my way to make it better. It. is 

well to begin as we mean to go on, and Iam afraid you may have to 
conform to many ae that you are not accustomed to.” 

I felt her speech a little hard, but replied quietly : 

‘I will do the best I can.” 

““No one can do more. Come down when you are ready ;” and 
she left me. or 

I went to the window to look at the blossoming trees, but the 
tears were gathering, so I could see but a confused mass of. colours, 
and I made haste to put aside hat and mantle, and bathe my eyes. 
Thad much ado to keep from breaking down, but I managed to enter 
the  piatias with a fair show of composure. = on - 7 
- It was a pleasant room, with large Frencli-windows opening mto 
aig ps The light paper on the walls, the light carpet gay: with 

1 flowers of many colours, and the very white curt made it 
bright and cheerful. A glass door covered with white muslin and 
opening into the shop moved as I entered, and a gentle-looking ‘lady 
came in. . She was so many years.younger than Miss Baxter that it 
did not uccur to me that she was that lady’s sister. 

“ Good-morning, Miss Raymond,” she said in a subdued voice 
whieh seemed to me to have a strain of sadness in it, and offering -her 
hand. ‘I am very glad: to see you. I hope we shall be able to 
make you comfortable.” | | 


I was pleased with her at once. 

a1 am sure you will,” I replied confidently, “but I know 
pee 

“Oh, Miss Baxter will teach you ; che is very clever; I am very 
slow to learn, but she taught me.” Then seeing a look ef enquiry 
and surprise on my face, she said: “ My sister, 1 mean ; I am Susan 
Baxter. ; . hee S, 


“Qh !” was my foolish exclamation. 
* You must want your dinner,” she continued ; “sit down.” 
I sat down, s0 did she, but there was still an empty place. 

. Observing that I noticed it, she said: “ My sister and I do not 
dine together ;” oe mien a hesitation that me as odd, she 
added: “There are the: customers, you know,” and looking at her 
I saw a blush upon her fair face, and a confusion that made me feel 
that she was hiding something 


be, in unbroken silence. _—. 
When the looking woman had left the room after placing 
the pudding ee e table, Miss Susan said : 
“Nurse Hamlen keeps her bonnet on because she has no cap 
with her, as she does not generally stay over dinner ; but it was 


I | such a nice hot joint, it seemed . pity she shouldn’t have some.” 


“You are very kind,” I rep | 

“Qh no,” she said deprecatingly ; “ but it is very late, we have 
; she passed through the curtained 
oor. 


been slow to-day. I must go,” 

Then Miss Baxter came in, and I was reminded of the two figures 
on old-fashioned cuckoo-clocks, where one-comes out always when 
the other goes in, and I subsequently found that that was exactly 
the practice of the sisters, who were never in the parlour together, 
and in the shop stood at different counters. 

Miss Baxter sat ate to her en silence, but presently, 
noticing ne pee accident, she said : : 

“It is dull work zi ing another n eat. Would you like 
to walk in the garden? I shall: be ready for you in a quarter of an 
hour. You can go out by that door.” ee. 

“Thank you,” I said, and after 4 little difficulty in opening one 
side of the french-window: I found myself in the strange garden, 
“all alone by myself,” as the children say, and very yy to be so. 

It was a narrow, but. very long stzrp: of ground, well cultivated, 
and ‘gay with laburnums, lilac, and guelder roses. I loved it at. 
once, and in all the time that after, when I was oppressed by: 
the strangeness and silence indoats,: if I could get out into the 
gag encnidlerart 1 Aauspean- cares ered ee 2 

Punctually to the moment as the quarter of an hour was over I 
stepped in at thé glass door. Miss Baxter was just rising from’ the 
table. 


e : 
“Tam glad to.see that you have some idea of time, Miss on 
mond,” she said in her cold, hard voice ; “ nothing is to be done with- 
out punctuality, and and order. _ I:endeavour ta have every- 
thing carried on in the strictest regularity, and I think that I 
succeed. . . a? ee eee ee = 

“ No dotibt,” I assented. - 

“ A resolute will always must succeed.” | Maas « 

I answered nothing, because I. did not know what to:say. 

* Come,” she continued, “I can give you a little instruction now;; 
it is the. dinner-hour for many of our customers, so there is not much. 


Ld 
a ’ 
e 


j 
ee 


doing.” ' . 
I followéd her into the shop; feeling a little bewildered at enter- 
ing one that way, and when I stood behind the counter, it seemed to 


me that I had got there. by mistake.. Miss Baxter gave me a paper 
on which were the private marks side by side with the figures they 
were meant to indicate. She showed me the contents of a few 
drawers, just pointed out that a sort of t .bookease: behind me 
was full of fancy articles, and then was abliged to leave me to attend 
to a customer, and I had opportunity to observe the sisters critically. 
It was a double-fronted shop, and at the opposite counter, with 
another great bookcase behind her, stood Miss Susan, helping a lady 
to choose wools. I noticed the rich amber tints of her wavy hair, the 
delicate pinkish white of her forehead, the poy curve of the eye- 
brows ; her peter ras her mouth satall, her chin was. round, 
and it seemed to me if she really laughed, there would be dimples 
in chin and cheeks.. It was a very gentle face, but curiously sad. As 
she talked: to the lady, who seemed very friendly with her, it 
brightened: a little, and I thought how sweetly pretty she would be 
if; she: were only cheerful. She was of medium height, with a 
eae. 3) figure, nicely rounded, and small, plamp, white hands. — 
. I looked at Miss Baxter, she was assisting a-lady to choose silks, 
bat she-would not let her have the: ones, she desired ; she jinsisted: 
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upon her having a better match, and took much trouble to get it. | unnecessary word, and there was something about her that forbade 


ven with her custorners she was masterful. Her face never changed 
or softened ; it was always composed and stern. Repellent its expres- 
sion seemed to me, it was so fixed: and hard, and the lips closed so 
firmly after speaking. Yet I was forced to admit that under other 
conditions she would be a handsome woman. All her features were 
aoe She held her head well up, and it was fairly shaped, but 

er complexion was lid,. her hair a harsh iron-grey, her: face 
painfully thin, as were herlong hands. She was tall, and her figure 
seemed as little capable of yielding as her face. There were no 
soft curves ; but a demonstrative gauntness that forced itself upon 
one’s attention. Her dress was dark, and straight, and plain to 
ugliness, and she wore a net cap as neat as that of a Quakeress. 

As I watched her I noticed how quick she was without the least 
appearance of hurry, how readily she understood the complicated 
wants of her customer, and with what tact she led the lady’s un- 
certain mind to a decision. 

“Shall I ever be so clever a woman of business ?” I thought sadly, 
when a bie young girl said, “Show me some silk 
when I made excuse and said I was a stranger, said again, “Show me 
that drawer ; I know the price myself ;” and as I let her point out 
what she wanted, she whispered: “I am so glad you served me ; she,” 
meaning Miss Baxter, “is so grim and severe that I scarcely seem 
to have a will of my own with her, and the fun of shopping is 
ar ale one’s own vagaries.” She looked at me with a face all 
smiles. re : , 

Miss Baxter, free of the lady, came to attend on my customer; at 
once she was sedate and serious, and as I moved away, gave me a 
a that seemed to say : “See how I am instantly extinguished.” 

nd soon I learned that where Miss Baxter came laughter and cheerful 
speaking ceased. Mirth vanished and minds took a sombre mood in 
her solemn presence. She walked the world a depressing influence. 
Ido not think that she was conscious of this. She looked like a 
woman with a lifelong sorrow, and possibly she had forgotten that 
happiness existed. : 

: iss Susan and I took tea together. Once during the meal, she 
&A ie a 


ld: : ' 

“T hope you will not feel dull, but I have lost the habit of 
talking. I don’t seem to have anything to say.” 
- “T am not dull,” I answered ; “everything is so novel that I 
have pny to think of.” . . 

“Tam glad of it,” she said kindly. “Store up plenty to think 
of for the winter, it is dreadfully dull then.” 

“That is very far off,” I replied. ; 

“Yes, the days creep, but the months fly. I have cried for the 
dulness. You do not know what it is in the long evenings, and no 
one coming to the shop, no one to speak to.” 

‘““Never any visitors ?” I said. 

“Never; my sister and I have 
years, and she never to me.” | 

Again was there the crimson, guilty blush in her sad face, and 
she said no word more. 

Miss Baxter came into the room, and Miss Susan left it. I 
followed her, and stood behind her counter with her. 
fe “Go over to your place,” she said nervously; “she may not 

ike it.” . , 

“But you can teach me as well as she can,” I urged. 

‘“*No ; she is mistress here, do just as she wishes——” 

“ Do you not wish the same ?” I asked. | 

“I have no wishes but hersnow. Go.” And there was such plain- 
tive sadness in her voice that I went at once, lest I should vex her, 
wondering what singular wishes she had had in the past, that were 
hers only, and not her sister’s. 

When the shutters had been put up by an old man who came for 
the purpose, and the shop goods covered, Miss Susan and I had 
supper together; Miss ter, meanwhile, being busy entering 
accounts, and making up the day’s takings. Then as she sat down 
to her supper, and I said good-night, Miss Susan said to me that she 
would go to bed too, for she was tired, and, as she turned away 
without a word, I saw a sad look between the sisters, and a 
little sigh escaped from Miss Susan. I glanced at Miss Baxter; she 
was more rigid and severe than usual. 


lived alone for nearly twenty 


CHAPTER II, 

SUNDAY came ; one sister went to church in the morning, the 
other in the evening, I went both times. I was surprised to find 
that Miss Baxter had dined when Miss Susan and I returned. 

The following Sunday Miss Baxter and I went to church, and 
Miss Susan had dined when we returned, and then I understood 
that, for some reason or other, the sisters never sat down to table 
together. Each in turn, for a week, was my companion at meals. 
In time Miss Susan got into the habit of saying a little to me, and 


s, please,” and: 


my speaking to her, except upon business. 
In a couple of months I had a fair knowledge of my new employ- 


ment ; it was easy to learn, for Miss Baxter gave information very 
clearly, but she expressed herself pleased with my progress, and 
Miss Susan told me that she was sure her sister liked me. “ 

“"®Tsee it in her eyes,” she said. “If only she would look at™ 
me as kindly as she does at you, how happy it would make me!” 

“Can nothing be done?” T asked. “ Speak to her, say that you 
feel her coldness.” : 

“Oh no, I cannot; it is right, it is just, but I feel it so 
ene sometimes. Qh, I wish I might tell you, it would ease my 

eart.” | 

“Do, your confidence will be safe with me,” I said. ; 

Miss Baxter came in at the moment, Miss Susan rose trembling. . 
She did not lift her eyes, but her sister looked at her with stern 
condemnation. When she was in the shop I said: 

“Tell me all, it will ease you.” . 

“Do not tempt me,” she said with piteous Leeann 4 

And I withdrew to my own counter, indignant with Miss Baxter, 
and feeling, with all my pity for Miss Susan, a little contempt for, 
her excessive submissiveness. ‘ | 

That evening, when Miss Susan and I had about finished supper, 
the curtained door into the shop opened, and’ Miss Baxter stood 
before us, but not in our room, just a step from the doorway. | 

“Miss Raymond,” she said, “you have been with us some. 
months, and have merited our respect and good opinion. I believe 
some of our proceedings have surprised you, and I think it, 
right, for many reasons, that you should have an explanation of 
them.”.. | 

I thought at once that she had overheard her sister’s words in the 
morning. 

“I speak in confidence,” she continued. “ My sister will hear 
me, and if I say aught in error she can tell it you correctly. Twenty, 
years ago somebody loved me.” | 

The mournful pathos in her words surprised me, and I think 
it struck upon her own heart too, for in a hard tone she continued :. 

“Even then my sister and I were two lone women, for we 
had no men kindred. She was younger than myself, and I looked 
upon her as my charge. She came home from boarding-school, and 
when I intreduced her to my promised husband, she wiled his 
love away from me with her soft prettiness and peruane ways.” 

“‘ Miss Raymond,” said the younger sister, ‘1 did not know that 
they were actually engaged.” 

“She knew, Mies Raymond, that we loved each other, and in 
her pride and belief in the power of her own fascinations, she 
wilful y endeavoured to win his heart from me. She knows this 
18 80.” : 

‘Miss Raymond,” said Miss Susan, “ it is true. 
foolish, and as I look back, I believe heartless too.” 

‘J learnt her treachery,” continued Miss Baxter, “and I made a 
vow that I would not speak with her as a sister or friend, or sit at 
table with her so long as I lived, but as the words passed my lips 
my mind limited the period, and I hold myself bound only to that 
limitation. Then she was sorry for her evil-doing, dismissed the 
false lover, and would have left me had I wished it, for she knew 
there could be little happiness for us together; but people should 
not evade the consequences of their conduct, but bear them 
humbly. And we were not cowards, so we have lived on as you 
have seen, 8 yet together, solitary but not asunder. And so we 
shall continue to do until the end. We must not complain of a 
burden we have laid upon ourselves. I have spoken that Miss Susan 
may feel free to accept the comfort of your sympathy, and I believe 
that you will respect the secret of two unhappy women.” 

“Certainly [ will,” I answered, and Miss Baxter went back to 
her accounts. 

Miss Susan was crying softly. I went to her. 

“You can tell me anything now,” I said, gently stroking her 
pretty hair. 

“He did love me,” she said, “and he was so handsome, but it is 
true. I tried to make him notice me in the beginning. I was 
piqued that he should think so much more of my old, dark sigter 
than of me; but every moment of my wicked pleasure has been atoned 
for by days of grief. There must come a time when it may be for- 
gotten, don’t you think so?” 

“Yes” I answered, “and wicked vows should be broken at 
once.” 

‘“‘T do nut know,” she said gravely. “A vow is an awful thing. 
I could not counsel her to break it. I would rather bear patiently 
the misery of it.” 

“T am sure it should be broken,” I said confidently. 

“ Maybe, but everything is so clear to the young. When one is 
older, one is doubtful, uncertain, and one must not shrink from the 


I was vain and 


I told her little things to amuse her, but Miss Baxter never said an | burden one has put on one’s own back. 
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‘‘ Your sister is so hard, so resolute,” I said. 

“ Yes, but I was timid and afraid to stand alone, so I was glad to 
stay with her, and she is just, and has cared well for my interest ; 
and to do her will in anything is the least Ican do, for I. have 
Sa her happiness.” | - 2 

“ And your own,” I said. “ But you are still gentle and pretty.” 

“7 have no vow upon my soul,” she said. “She is so terribly 
changed no one would know that thin old woman for the once hand- 
some, proud Miss Baxter.” eo 

The curtained door moved, and Miss Susan went out of the 
parlour as her sister entered. How long is this farce to last? I asked 
myself in my impatience. But as I looked at Miss Baxter, and saw 
the great sorrow in her face, I felt that there was something solemn 
and terrible in the long drawn-out suffering, and the endurance and 
submission of these two women. 

After this, Miss Susan gave me many little confidences. One day 
she noticed two women dressed exactly alike. 

‘‘ Ah,” she said with a little sigh, “that is how we used to be 
when we were sisters, but Miss Baxter, after that drendful day, would 
not be like me in anything. She would have altered her name if 
she could, but she always wore dark ugly dresses, and left every- 
thing bright and pretty to me.” 

Another time she told me after a customer had left her : 

“That lady, like me, is dependent upon her sister, but she is very 
mean to her; but mine is always very liberal tome. She gives me 
more money than I care to spend.” | 

She told me also how her sister had sat up night after night with 
a neighbour, doing her work in the day as if she had slept as usual. 
That if she gave a subscription to a charity, Miss Baxter and Miss 
Susan Baxter were entered with the same sum to each name. And 
that a traveller told her that Miss Baxter said that they were partners 
with equal shares in the business. 

‘‘ And I never had anything,” she added pathetically. ‘ All the 
money was hers.” 

“6 She is _ kind,” I assented. . 

“‘ She is nob fl eee she said eagerly, “‘and yet she hates me, 
and will not let her hatred die.” 

“You let yourself imagine foolish things,” I urged, for I had 
grown very familiar with her of late. so 

“ You never saw hatred of you in a human face,” she answered. 
“Ihave. It flashed upon me from her once, and I thought. it was 
killing me. I see a glimmer of it sometimes when she looks at me, 
and I tremble ; and, yesterday, when I had not left the room quickl 
enough, her dress touched mine—only her dress—and she drew bac 
from me as if I were a scorpion,” and she began to cry. 

“Tt is your fancy,” I said, and tried to comfort her. 

. No,” she said with her gentle persistence, “ you do not under- 
stand her, she never forgets.’ 

“ But she forgives.” 

“Child,” she said impressively, “there is little consolation for 
the sinner in a forgiveness that does not forget.” 

The summer passed. Perhaps during all these months I should 
have been oppressed by the sorrow in the house, but that I had 
a special happiness of my own. Twice a week letters came to me 
which I read in the solitude of the garden. They were letters from 
one I loved, and who loved me, telling me of his doings and ho 
and thoughts, and ing my heart joyful. Once as I was walking 
in the twilight, thinking of his goodness and the bright future he 
was making for me, the possibility of my ever losing his love 
occurred to me, and in the sadness that came over me at the thought, 
I felt a deep compassion for the two women who had lost their lover. 
And as I sat at supper with Miss Baxter a few minutes later, looking 
at her with new interest and understanding, she said : 

“You look sorry for me, Miss Raymond.” 

“ T am indeed,” I answered. 

“Thank you. You are engaged; be advised by me, and let 
everyone know. It keeps people from temptation ; they fall so easily, 
and are so subtle at finding excuses for themselves. Let us make the 
way clear for those we love as far as we can. And keep yourself 
from the bitter bondage of a vow; it is an awful tyranny. You 
are a good girl, and I wish you well.” 

I went to my room more depressed than I had ever been since 
coming under that rcof, but I took out one of my letters, and its 
honest, hopeful spirit cheered me, and banished my foolish fancies 
and apprehensions, 

' A few weeks later Miss Susan, attending to her flowers after 
dark, when an east wind was a ae took a chill, and was confined 
to her room for a few days with a slight attack of bronchitis. - She 
was a little frightened ; neither she nor her sister had suffered from 
anything but a cold for more than twenty years. Nurse Hamlen 
¢ame to stay in the’ house altogether,.and I saw her without her 
bonnet for the first time. I then learnt that Hamlen was not at 
present her name, and that it was twelve years since she had been 
nurse to the doctor's children ; that Miss Baxter had not approved of 


| her marriage, and had always 


ignored it, and called her by her old 
name; that the woman’s husband had turned out a most un- 
desirable rece and that she would have had a good chance of 
starving if Miss Baxter had ceased to befriend her. She had a 
eee admiration for that lady’s sagacity in having so truly 
prophesied her misfortune in marriage, and a grateful willingness 
to do anything to please her, but she was an incapable: sort of 

ci such as I felt sure Miss Baxter could only employ out of 
P eas, 


1n z 

Mindful of her shortcomings, that lady asked me to superintend 
matters in her sister's room. She never even came to the door 
herself, but she was anxious about her, I knew, by the wistful look in 
her face when I came from the invalid, and I always gave my report 
without being asked any question. ; | 

One morning, as she looked over one of my bills to see if the 
ae was correct, as was the custom when the amount was large, 

e said : Ls 

“You have mistaken the date, it is the 17th.” 

I showed her an almanack, it was the 16th. | 

“Then I have one day more to wait,” she muttered with a little 
sigh. It was a new thing for her to sigh, and I thought she was 
getting strangely softened. 

Miss Susan looked very pale and thin when she came downstairs, 
and I designedly wrapped a pink shawl around her to heighten the 
delicacy of her appearance, hoping that it might touch Miss Baxter's 
heart, and move her to be friendly with her sister. I noticed that she 
was a little startled, and I heard her mutter, “She is almost as 
pretty as ever,” but she turned away to her employment without 
a word of greeting. 

I saw the pain in Mies Susan’s face, and over to her to say 
something kind, but I think she saw the indignation in mine, for she 


said with a little blush: : 
“As we sow, we must reap;” and I kissed her and was silent. 


CHAPTER III. | 7 | 

- Iv was autumn, and there was but little business after dark, so 
sometimes of an evening I read a little of the county paper to Miss 
Susan, while Miss Baxter was occupied in the shop. Once I was 
reading an account of.a burglary at the house of Mr. peak of 
Burton. His courage and prowess in defending his house and him- 
self against two ruffians was greatly extolled. And, looking up, I 
observed great interest and excitement on Miss Susan’s face. And 
as I read out further. particulars, I was conscious that Miss Baxter 
was standing a few paces from the door, listening. I glanced at her, 
and saw a look of approval in her face, and I guessed at once that 
the John Bailey I had. been reading about was the man who had been 
so cruel to them both. , 8 

Miss Baxter understood my thought, and said : 

“Yes, Miss Raymond, John Bailey was always brave physically, 
but timid in mind.” fe . 

“He was brave every way,” said Miss Susan as her sister 
turned away. “He would have dared anything for me, but I 
could not marry the man who ought to have been my sister’s 
husband.” OO 

“Of course not,” I assented. 

‘But I am thankful he is not much injured. - He is not fifty, and 
that would be so young to die.” , | 

A few days later we read that he had walked to the court to give 
owe against the men, so could not have much the matter with 

im. 

Miss Susan took advantage of her recent indisposition to go to 
bed early, and thus escape the dull, silent evenings. 

Miss Baxter and I had been ening together for an hour 
without speaking, when she startled me from a happy reverie by 


88 ; 
md believe she still thinks of that man.” 

“He is probably married,” I said, bringing my mind from my 
sweet fancies as quickly as I could. | 
‘“‘ Not he ; he told me I had prevented him from ever thinking of 
women again.” | 

= But he may have changed his views.” : 

‘He meant what he said,” she answered decidedly. “He is 
steadfast and stable by nature. To make the one change must have 
been difficult to him, and will suffice for his life.” 

I went back to the picture my true-love’s words had raised in my 
mind of the home he was preparing for me across the seas, and 
again her solemn voice, full of an abiding sorrow, recalled me to the 


resent : ee 
ee? The days have never d.so slowly. Time moves indeed 
with heavy, halting feet, as though so weary that he will move no 
more, and the final pause be come.” 
“ Do you mean death ?” I asked. 
‘“‘T hope not,” she replied sadly. “I ought, not (to) trouble you 
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with my sorrow, but sometimes the heart will speak out of its own 
bitterness. Good-night.” . | , oe ee 

As I went away, I heard her say to herself: “If only the days 
would pass !” oe et : 


After this I observed how very worn and thin she was, and how | 


an eager, restless anxiety alternated with ‘her usual calm composure. 
It came upon her as soon as she was unoccupied for s ‘few ‘minutes, 
and aiushed hee cheeks, and made her eyes glittey. Her hair was 
much whiter than it had been when I came in the spring, and her 
eyes were sunken, with a great darkness beneath them. 

Miss Susan said tome: = | pis ey a 

* My sister looks ill”—she had ceased to call her Miss Baxter: to 
me—“ and so old. She'gave me a kind look yesterday with 90 much 
pity in it. You noticed,” she continued, touching my hand, 

‘that she said her vow had a limit. Can it be that it is near ??' 
- “ Ask her,” I suggested. : 

‘*’'You do not know her,” she replied, “or you would not:say that. 
Perhaps she would have to renew it, if.it were broken. : She was 
always hard upon hereelf,.poor sister.” ee 

“* And er upon others,” I. ais ‘But E-would say no word 
that might possibly widen the breach between the sisters. I had come 
to esteem them both; they were both good to me. 

As the last days of the month passed, Miss Baxter looked still 
more haggard and anxious, and Miss Susan took to shedding a few 
tears at odd moments, | 7 

I could but notice how pretty and young she looked now that she 
was thinner through her illness, and her delicate fair complexion was 
hid up by the colour of dress and ribbon I carefully selected for 

er 


Grief made novugly marks upon her face, although she was trul 
sorrowing, nor did it dim the beauty of her wavy auburn hair. An 
when I asked her why she was extra sad, she: answered : 

“Tt was about this time all the trouble happened, and sometimes 
I think it is coming to the end of her vow. That possibility has 
made me nervous, and made me feel more near to the past than in 
other years.” 

On the 3lst of October, Miss Susan and I had just sat down to 
supper when the curtained door leading from the shop was opened, 
and Miss Baxter, coming in, took the place made ready for her at 
the table, saying in a quiet voice of intense emotion: 

*T am come to take supper with you.” 

“T am very glad,” I said quickly. 7 

“Susan, do you give me no welcome ?” aa | 

“JT am thankful,” she answered, putting out a hand that 
ae 5 | 

iss Baxter grasped it, saying: Sa ah 

“Sister, I am very sorry i Tay wicked vow, and all the grievous 
consequences it has brought upon you. I repent the making it, and 
I ask you to forgive me.” Begs ys 

“Do not say that,” said Miss Susan, putting up her hands as 
if to banish even the thought. “It is i who am to be forgiven. 
Forgive me, and let us be friends, sisters, once more.” 

he tears rained down her face. 4 co! } 

“We will be friends, and we will forgive each other.” And 
kissing her sister, she said: “If only we could forget!” and the 
despairing sorrow of that wish lingers with me yet. . 

e tried to eat ; we tried to ‘seem as if it was our usual custom 
to sit happily at table together. I ventured to make a remark, but 
no one noticed it, and my voice sounded s0 8 to myself and 
the words so out of: place, that I felt a little ashamed, and in silence 
we continued our pretence of supping. 

Miss Susan’s tears flowed qwetly, in spite of her efforts to 
stop them. Miss Baxter slowly and resolutely ate some food, trying 
not to look at her sister, not to hear her subdued sobs, : 

I was conscious of the great effort it was to her to repress her 
impatience and irritation at the persistent weeping, and I was 
oppressed by the emotion and excitement of the moment. 

“Susan,” she cried at last, with incisive voice, “cease your 
crying, for Heaven’s sake; your tears reproach me too bitterly. The 
past is gone; we have no power over it ;: we could not change it if we 
gave our life to do so ; but the present is ours; we can make of it 
what we will. I would make it very happy for you ; I would give 
you affection, tenderness, pleasure; I would make your days’ bright 
and cheerful, so that a sweet joy-and content should biel up in 
your heart, and banish the memory of the evil that has befallen us. 

have resolved and prayed to do this, and you meet me with weak 
“Sister,” said Miss Susan, and her soft eyes were very earnest, 
and her tears were stayed at last, “bear with me. I was always 
weak.. I am grieving for my own acts, not in re for yours. 
You have been good to me ugh alk I will help you to live as 
sisters should.” 

“Try hard,” said Miss Baxter. “If I see but one smile on your 
face I shall have faith in your endeavour.” 


Miss Susan smiled feebly, and an answering brightness in her 
sister's face: revealed to me a depth of love in her nature that 
reminded mé of a fertilising spring breaking from rock-bound earth. 

“T take that as an earnest of our coming happiness, Susan, and 
we must remember that the habit of years cannot be broken through 
in aday. We must learn to converse with each other, and be. inti- 
mate as sisters. The familiarity and companionship that. come’ by 
instinct have so long been laid aside. But we shall regain all, Susie, 
and in a greater measure, if we truly forgive each other. God bless 

ou; good-night !” And kissing her sister, she moved to leave us. 
ing me, she said : “I leave her in your charge. You will soothe 
her best. I am too strong and too hard, as inthe old days”; 

I took Miss Susan to her room and petted her, as her sister could 
not: have done even if it had been the only way of bringing her back 
to happiness. ae } . 
.. She was soon quite composed, and very thankful that the recon- 
ciliation had come, and spoke hopefully of the future. .Then her 
ee was overcast again, and in answer to my enquiring look she 


“My evil-doing looks blacker than ever now. But for that my 
sister would now be a happy wife and mother.” apa 

“ Forget the past,” I urged ; “that is what she wishes, and it is 
the kindest thing you can do forher.” 5: 

“T will try,” she answered ; “but I have not a. strong will that 
can say to my mind, ‘ Think not of that,’ and be obeyed.’ be 

I went down to Miss Baxter, she was still standing at a counter 
looking over a book of ‘accounts. | 
; Your sister is quite calm, and you have made her very happy,” 
“ Yes, and I have just been looking over figures, and find that we 
have prospered so well that my sister has « nice little sum of mon 
of her own if she should marry. Do you think that she is too ol 
Miss Raymond—you are a better judge than I?” 

“No,” I replied ; “she is so fairand he ae 
“ And she is clinging and constant, and fit for a 
dence.. Thank you, ‘Miss Raymond. Good-night.” 

It took some time for the sisters to his accustomed to the new 
relations between them: It was difficult for people who had not 
spoken together for twenty years to get into a habit of conversing, 
and Miss Baxter was a woman who at all times found it hard to 

unless she really had something definite to wk so that occa- 
stonally in the autumn evenings we were together for an hour at a 
time in absolute silence. , 12 3 

The little things that: Miss Susan and I could gossip about 
seemed too trivial to mention in Miss Baxter’s presence. She got an 
inkling of this, and left us more to ourselves, saying that the most 
lasting friendships were formed between people of divergent tastes, 
but I think she felt that a certain sternness in herself isolated her 
from others, and that she would have been glad to be softer and more 
genial to her sister if she had been able. 

It was her custom to make occasional visits to the county town, 
and even to London to look out for novelties for The Bazaar. One 
evening she returned from one of these visits much later than usual. 
“JT called upon an old friend,” she said in explanation, and the effects 
of the long years of estrangement were still so powerful over Miss 
Susan that she never asked on whom... = 

Half an hour later, as we sat at interminable rug-work, Miss 
Baxter came in and said: ae | 

_ “Susan, I called at John Bailey’s house, and was shown up into 
a room where he sat eating walnuts and drinking wine at five o’clock 
in the afternoon, looking quite happy and satisfied with himself. I 
knew when I saw him drinking wine alone at that hour, that he 
could not be the John Bailey that I had believed him to be.” 

I looked at her, standing tall and stern, with a contempt for the 
solitary wine-drinker in mien and heart, and I understood that, 
absurd: and illogical as the inference might be, his apparent easy 
dea of the moment, and his early freedom from business, had 
led her to believe him self-indulgent, and deficient in the energy and 
earnestness of character which to her were the salt of life. 

“ And he is not,” she continued emphatically. ‘I gazed at him 
with scrutiny. There is no power, no ambition, no deep thought in 
his face, only kindliness and benevolence. He is not the man I 
loved. I made myself an idol and worshipped it, and I thought it 
was John Bailey. But though he will never be a great man, he is 
honest and true. When I said to him, ‘John Bailey, ] am come to 
say that I forgive you,’ he cried out, ‘You never mean to say you 
bore a grudge against me all these years. And that poor thing, your 
sister, surely you forgave her and were friends !’” 

“© After twenty years?’ I replied. 

“ His great red face went white. =. 

“* You were harder even than I thought,’ he said. ‘ Cruel woman $ 
is she dead ?’ | 

‘6° No,’ I answered ; ‘she is well and fairly 
addrese, Good evening,’ and/I put. out my hand, 
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¢ Excuse my rudeness,’ he said eagerly. 

«“¢J¥-do not mind it,’I replied, and came away.” 

Miss Baxter was perfectly calm as she spoke, but many emotions 
passed over Miss Susan’s face as she listen 

A week later a burly, good-natured man came to the house, and 
asked for Miss Susan Baxter. I opened the door and showed him 
into the sitting-room. He seemed so much too big for it that I 
bethought me to ask him to step into the garden, where Miss Susan 
was taking a little walk in the midday sunshine. 

The two got on so wel] together that both returned to the house 
with smiling faces. 

He came once a week for some time, and in the sprung there was 
a quict wedding. And afterwards Miss Baxter and I lived together 
happily for several years, for the home for me ‘over the seas was 
longer in making than was expected. 


My Fairest Maid. 


TELL me, ye birds, have ye my mistress seen— 
My myer Kate, i other maids a queen? 
hus may ye know 

Where she doth go; 
When her sweet voice she mingles with her lute, 
The envious warblers of the grove are mute. 


Still, must I roam, my wish unsatisfied ? 
Ye flowers, have ye my darling Kate espied ? 
Thus may ye tell 
Her I love well; 
None care to view your beauties when she’s near, _ 
Your fairest blossoms but as weeds appear. 
Tell me, ye maids, who trip along the mead, 
Have ye seen her f love in very deed : 
Nay, nay ; 2 truce 
To vain excuse, . 
For by this token you may know my queen, 
The fairest maid is she the world has seen. . 


Snowdon House. 


(A SHORT SERIAL STORY.) 


a 


PART L 


PROBABLY most of our readers know where lies the town of 
Bridgeley, even if they have never visited it. In the event of a 
few not being so well informed, we will just mention that its popu- 
lation is between ten and sixty thousand, and that it lies between 
the belt or zone comprised between ten and sixty miles from London. 

It is not very many years since the town of Bridgeley began to 
assume the character of a manufacturing town—only to some extent, 
however, for it was never given up to tall chimneys, clouds of 
smoke, barren wastes, grimy canals, and piles of slag. All: these 
pleasant accessories, however, were predicted as being of certain and 

y arrival when Shale and Co.'s ironworks were established in 

e suburba, and a ruinous depreciation of all Bridgeley property 
was confidently expected also. 

_ However, the beauty of the country around Bridgeley still sur- 
vives, and we know that no softer, pleasanter meadows, no greener 
hedgerows, no statelier elms can be found than are within a mile or 
two of the town. Yet it cannot be denied that in the suburb of 
Bull’s Mead a good deal of disfigurement did ensue, and that the 
rents of the villas and farms just about there did fall considerably. 
But on the other hand, the receipts became much more considerable 
from that part of the district where the works stood, and where two 
or three straight streets of monotonous cottages were built also, wit 
the two public-houses, the grocer’s, and so forth. 

The town itself quickly seemed disposed to stretch out its hand 
to grasp that of this new neighbour, for on both sides of the read 
leading to the river at Shaletown—the new name of Bull’s Mead— 
there began to rise up a number of new houses, more being built in 
one year after the opening of the works than had been built in 
Bridgeley during any previous seven years; and 60, on the whole, no 

t damage was done to the town. 

Nevertheless, as we have admitted, some parts suffered, and rents 
fell, and this was the case with Snowdon House. This had been a 
farmhouse, but part of the estate had been sold for the factory site, 
part for the cottages, while the portion which was left, although 
extensive enough for some purposes, was not large enough for a 

farm of its former type, and, indeed, its new surroundings also spoilt 
it for this purpose. Yet, as no immediate demand was likely to be 
made in its direction for building, it was advertised as a villa and 
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leasure-farm, its name changed from Gribbings’s Farm to Snowdon 

ouse, the extreme beauty of the adjacent country brought pro- 
minently forward, its convenient proximity to the rising town of 
Bridgeley dwelt upon, as well as the fact that two packs of hounds 
were within reach, as little said about the tronworks as possible, 
and a low rent asked for all these advantages. | 

Several persons came from London, attracted by the advertise- 
ment, and more than one rich manufacturer or ironmaster from the 
Biack Country, but the unlucky ironworks sent them all away. Of 
the two classes, the midland counties ie tala perhaps, the more 
disgusted, telling the agent that if t °y ad wanted a place of that 
kind, they could have had the real article without stirring from their 
own doors. * : ? 

At any rate, Snowdon House remained unlet for more than a 
year, and its grounds, although defended by various notice-boards, 
and stout hedges to boot, were often intruded upon by factory 
hands, their wives and children, for even in its neglected gardens 
there was a tolerable assortment of fruit-trees and fruit-bushes. __ 

The owner was an invalid, living abroad, so that the disposal of 
the estate was almost entirely in the hands of Mr. Dockle, the agent, 
and this gentleman, disgusted with his want of success, began 
seriously to contemplate throwing the meadows and grounds still 
left into allotment late of a quarter of an acre each, which he knew 
were high in favour with the factory hands and with many of the 
townspeople also, and were, besides, not easily obtainable. 

' -But while he was debating this step, another intending customer 
cea himself. This was a gentleman from London, a Mr. Luke 
ayre, who wanted such a place for pleasure, not for profit ; who 
liked the country around ; and who cared not what his neighbours 
were, so that he was quiet and retired. The situation of Snowdon 
House, lying back a quarter of a mile from the little-frequented road, 
and accessible only through its own grounds, gave fair promise of 
these latter advantages. He saw the gloomy old house, which was 
large, certainly, but old, flat, and ugly, and made no objection to it. 

“In brief, Mr. Wayre became the tenant. He sent in a man and 
his wife, who appeared to have been in’ his service previously, 
engaged a young girl to act under them, on the recommendation of 
the agent, and said he should come down himself as soon as a few 
sas grace repairs were completed ; and he kept his word. 

e came down very quietly ; indeed, he had no acquaintances 
in the town but the agent referred to, and seemed to desire none, for 
Mr. Dockle’s attempts at introducing a friend or two were received 
in anything but a favourable manner. In accordance with his 
expressed resolve, the new tenant made a beginning of what 
was intended to be a dairy and poultry farm. A few cows and pigs 
were bought, a good many fowls and ducks, while Ezra Crake 
and his wife—the couple mentioned as having been sent on by 
Mr. Wayre—were installed in a roomy cottage at the gate, and 
had superintendence of the labourers who were employed in this 
experiment. 

Mr, Wayre had no experience in such matters. He was rich, 
marta and took pleasure, or sought to find it, in a new way 
of life. He had hitherto lived in large towns-— so much he said 
readily, but as to what those towns were, or what his life had been, 
Mr. Dockle could gain no hint. Ezra, the manager, described his 
master, when he spoke of him, which was not often, as not pos- 
sessing the temper to be closely questioned with safety. If he 
wanted a thing, he would have it, and never cared what the expense 
was ; if he wanted his own way—and he always did—he would 
have that too at any cost, and it had cost him a good deal before now, 
Ezra said, but would say no more. _ 

The reader sees what sort of a farmer Mr. Wayre was likely to 
make, and what his preparations were, but these preparations 
received a check. His health, which had been but indifferent 
from the first, became worse; he todk less pleasure in watching 
the progress of his alterations and improvements ; he had, perhaps, 
grown rather tired of his ae and, to his great annoyance and actual 
injury, with the darker nights of autumn, the trespassing upon the 
grounds of Snowdon House revived. = 

The unruly “hands” from the works, and their still more unruly 
children, did not always wait for the night to set in. Wayre himself 
had seen them, by twos and threes, breaking through his hedges, 
climbing his trees, dropping from his walls, and trampling down his 
bushes. To these, doubtless, was due the stealing of eggs, and 
ducks, and chickens, which now began. | 

As Ezra had intimated, the temper of the tenant of Snowdon 
House:was not exactly that which would put up tamely with this 
treatment, so the local police were “communicated with,” to use 
their own favourite expression ; fences were strengthened, railings 
added, walls heightened, and additional boards, still fiercer in their 
warnings, were placed around the demesne. 

Once Mr. Wayre went so far as to arrest a suspected marauder, 
but this was a costly failure ; identification /failed,the, accused got 
off scot-free, and Mr. Wayre, under advice from his-own eolicitor, 
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paid the man twenty pounds as compensation. What was a worse 
consequence, the trespassing increased, and it seemed as though 
nothing would effectually check it. 

This is a little in advance of our story, however, for while these 
things were being transacted, Mr. Wayre’s health became worse, as 
has just been said, and it was desirable he should see a doctor. The 
agent, who, besides his solicitor, was almost the only person he 
knew in Bridgeley, recommended a very respectable physician of the 
town, and to him Mr. Wayre would doubtless have resorted, but 
that when he asked his manager, Ezra, if he knew anything of this 

tleman, Ezra replied that he had a house in the best part of 

ridgeley, and had married Mr. Dockle’s sister. 

Married Mr. Dockle’s sister, had he? This was enough for the 
suspicious hypochondriac. The agent had been actuated by interested 
motives, then—was very likely to get a commission on the bill—he 
would have none of his recommendation. 

“Who was the doctor that brought the action against the iron- 
works omy the other day—one of their vans was driven against 
his horse, you know ?” demanded the master. 

“Dr. Fulham, of Back Market Street,” replied the man ; “he has 
only been here four or five years, and h ‘ 

“ Go and fetch him,” interrupted Mr. Wayre ; “tell him I want 
him at once—or, stay ! Take the chaise, so that he can come back 
with you if he is at home.” 

Ezra knew his master too well to argue this or any other matter 
with him, so went at once, only pausing as he drove through the 
lodge-gates to say to his wife: ‘“ He,” indicating whom he meant by 
a jerk of his. head towards the house, “is going to have Dr. 
Fulham.” 

“Good job for Fulham too,” responded his wife; “he won't 
have no call to buy half-shoulders o’ mutton for Sundays now.” 

Ezra drove on, but this brief conversation will serve to show that 
the medical gentleman selected by Mr. Wayre, however skilful he 
might be, did not hold pre-eminent social rank in Bridgeley. He 
was, happily, at home and disengaged ; indeed, Dr. Fulham’s prac- 
tice was so moderate in its extent, that he was too often at leisure, 
so he returned prompey with Ezra in the chaise. 

Wayre was seated in his easy-chair, looking out of a window 
which commanded a far-stretching view, even to the hills in the 
neighbouring county, beyond which the sun had so recently disap- 
peared that there was a faint golden glow in the sky behind them 
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still ; although closer at home, and under the influence of a large | yet. 


town, the sky was grey, and twilight seemed closing in. He heard 

the chaise draw up, but could not see it from where he sat; then the 
door of his room opened, and the doctor entered. 

' The penetrating glance with which Wayre greeted the new 

comer showed a thin, dark, keen-looking man, with well-brushed 

symmetrical whiskers, but otherwise closely shaven. 

“Tam glad he does not wear a moustache, that is something in 
his favour,” thought Wayre, then added aloud, “Dr. Fulham, I 
presume?” and on receiving a reply in the affirmative, went on: “You 
are called in, doctor, to perform one of he usual impossibilities, A 
worn-out, broken-down man wants to made young again. You 
have been asked to do as much many times, I doubt not.” 

The keen eyes of the doctor probably read the speaker accurately, 
and divined what sort of man he was, for he answered brusquely, and 
with little of the gentleness common to the profession, He asked 
various questions, and then said : 

“Half your ailment, Mr. Wayre, is imaginary. Your mind is 
responsible, not your body. Rouse yourself more, go out more, take 
an interest in something, and you will be well. You want cheerful- 
ness more than physic.” 

Wayre looked at him again very penetratingly while he said 
this, then broke into a smile as he returned : 

“You are right, but you are the first doctor who ever said 
as much to me. I have tried to take an interest in this place. I 
thought I should like it, but its dulness has grown hateful to me. 
I thought I should take an interest in my farm, but it is less mine 
than others’, for the marauding villains of the neighbourhood trespass 
and rol me every ae 

“Factory pore suppose ?” asked Dr. Fulham. “I thought so. 
eye the bane of the place. I have had some trouble with them 
myself. 

7 I know it,” said Wayre. “Then you will understand me that 
it is chiefly through these wretches that my strength has given 
way.’ 

“Why do you not keep them out ?” demanded the doctor. “I 
would stand none of their trespassing, I warrant you.” 

“Keep them out !” echoed the other. “TI have tried everything 
in vain. I believe the policemen are bribed, or go shares in the 
pilfering. Perhaps, indeed, they do some of it themselves.” 

“Oh, the police are no good!” exclaimed Dr. Fulham. “ They 
are not half s arp enough for such fellows as these.” 

“Then what am I to do?” naturally asked the patient, who had 


perceptibly rallied from his languor, even in this short discussion. 
“T can keep the children out, and have done so, but what am I to 
do with systematic thieving ?” | 

“Do!” repeated the doctor. ‘ Why, get a dog—a couple of dogs 
if one is not enough. Let them be seen a bit, have them accidentally 
led through Shaletown just as the hands turn out, have them 
brought home that way. Then let it be known how savage they 


‘are—and they should be large and savage both—keep them confined 
all day, let them out of a night. Be careful that your walls and 


fences are sound, so that the animals cannot get over, and, take my 
word for it, you will have much less trouble with your trespassers.” 

“‘ Egad, the very thing!” cried Mr. Wayre. “I am only sorry 
I never thought of it earlier. I wish it was possible to have tigers 
for the business ; I would buy them. Now where can I get such 
dogs? Advertise, I suppose ?” 

“No, go to the regular men. Do you not know them?” said 
Fulham. “Ido; shall I write about one?” 

“TI wish you would,” replied Wayre. ‘ Write to-night if you can. 
I shall be for ever obliged to you. Expense is no object. And, 
doctor, although I dare say you are right in saying my disease is half 
imaginary, yet I shall not feel safe if you do not come over every 
day for the present. I shall anxiously look forward to your visits.” 

It may easily be believed that a promise to this effect was given, and 
the doctor rose to depart. This, however, he was not suffered to do 
until he had partaken of a glass of wine with his patient. He 
certainly prolonged his visit considerably, allowed his patient to 
talk more than himself, and Icft him in far better spirits than he 
had found him. 

Dr. Fulham’s own spirits were equally improved by the visit, 
and in this result the old port had but a minorshare. The doctor was 

or and struggling, and, what was more, unlucky. It is very easy 
or those who are not in the struggle to say there is no such thing 
as luck ; that every effect has a cause, and 89 on; but it will be 
found that few doctors, or lawyers, agree in this opinion. 

We repeat that Dr. Fulbam had been striving against adverse 
currents all his life; he was nearly beaten in the struggle, and 
doubted his ability to hold on much longer, even in his third-rate 
provincial practice; but now light seemed to break through the 
clouds, his luck was about to turn, for never before had he gained so 
important and profitable a patient as Mr. Wayre. Those keen eves 
of his, perhaps, saw how such a man might be made more profitable 


e 
He duly wrote to his dog-fancying agent;in London, and duly 
attended Mr. Wayre on the next day at Snowdon House, to report 
progress, to take him his medicine—for, as the doctor candidly said, 
there was no particular hurry about that—to drink some more of the 
port, and to have a prolonged gossip with his patient. ‘ 

On the next day he had the dog fancier’s reply to take with him, 
and from this it appeared that Mr. Kennell—the name of the London 
tradesman—had such a dog for disposal, that if the creature only 
deserved half what his vendor said of him, Mr. Wayre might fairly 
banish all his regret at not being able to preas tigers into his 
service. 

The patient was delighted at this; he walked over his demesne 
with the doctor, which was a ter exertion than he had under- 
taken for weeks, arranged with him where the walls and fences 
should be repaired, and gave his new friend carte blanche to arrange 
all this; to the astonishment and chayrin of Ezra, when the latter 
came to know it. The manager’s importance, and profit, possibly, 
were diminished by this, and his opinion of Dr. Fulham rose no 
higher in consequence. | . 

During this promenade, and in their discussions within doors, 
especially over the wine, Dr. Fulham listened to his companion with 
such Lacon he attention, and asked such judicious questions, that 
a thi rty, had one been present, might have thought he wished 
to lead him on. But on his past life Mr. Wayre was silent. . He 
told the doctor, in tolerably plain language, that he was rich ; that 
he was a widower, having lost his wife many years before ; but this. 
ee all, nor could the most dexterous questions draw him out, 
further. 

A night or two after this, Dr. Fulham was able to announce that 
the dog would be sent down the next day ; he went over with the 
tidings, and so much improvement his prescription, or his 
companionship, wrought in Mr. Wayre, that the latter gentleman 
actually drove him over to Bridgeley—no great distance, it is 
true—and was more than cheerful, quite hilarious, indeed, in his 
conversation. 

Dr. Fulham always encouraged this certainly healthful sign, and 
while in the eompany of Mr. Wayre was as merry, allowing, of 
course, for professional decorum, as the tenant of Snowdon House 
himself, but this hilarity seldom lasted after he left that gentleman, . 
On this particular night the change was very marked. After biddin 
Mr. Wayre good-night, and standing at his/door, his face.all wreath 
in smiles, so Jong as the chaise ancl its driver were visible, he turned 
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into his sitting-room, and threw himself into his armchair with 

a widely different expression on his face. The keen eyes were 

thoughtful, the knitted brow was harsh, and for a long time he 

we t a alone, ruminating on some problem which was knotty and 
ifficult. | 


At last his mind seemed made up ; he straightened himself in 


his chair, muttered, “I will do it; it is worth the chance,” then 

drawing writing materials to him, wrote hastily a letter. The 

result of all this cogitation was not by any means an extremely lon 

ear nor was it written to any one who might be considerec 
i 


flicult to address, for it was directed, when finished, to his 
daughter—for the doctor was also a widower—Miss Agatha Fulham, 
who was at that time residing with her aunt at a village in Cheshire. 


Not many days before the events just narrated, the level nye of 

ying 
houses of a small village in Cheshire, when a man, who was evidently 
e— 
e lonely cross-road sank in a deep hollow—climbed the 
slope on the nearer side, and, shading his eyes with his hand, looked 
This he repeated, and on the second 
time he saw a female figure turn an angle of the road which led 
from the village. He lifted his hat by way of signal, and then 


the evening sun struck on the single street and scattered out 


pala eg expectancy at a spot a mile or so from the villag 
where t 


in the direction of the houses. 


descended into the hollow again. 


The road here was lonely enough in itself, but from this hollow 
another road, which was a mere waygon-track leading to some farms, 
branched off through a number of scattered trees which here and 
there grew together, and made the spot more lonely and retired still. 
In this little grove the young man waited until a light step was heard, 
crackling as it came over the dead dry leaves which strewed the 

und ; then he came forward. It was, as he seemed to expect 


it would be, the figure he had seen in the distance. 


No especial greeting took place, but side by side the pair walked 


to and fro in the grove. 


_ “T feared you would not be able to come, Agatha,” said the young 
man, “not that you are late, but I feared that some difficulty was in 


the way.” 
“ ae it would have been as well had it so happened,” 
returned the girl in a low voice. “I need but a single glance, 


a single look from your eyes, to tell me that I shall not be the happier 


for our interview. Am I not right, Alfred ?” 


“Your foreboding is but too correct,” returned the other, or 
Alfred ; “my last chance is lost. Mr. George Clayter has absconded, 


and I am allowed to leave—so end all my hopes. 
‘But why——” began the girl, who stopped suddenly. 


“Speak on, Agatha,” said her companion; “I would have every- 


thing explained to-day. We meet by your own wish, you know.” 


“My own wish! Great Heaven!” exclaimed the girl, and as 
she spoke the tears which had been swimming in her eyes, trickled 
ad for 2 moment, and 

went on : “ Why should you leave because your employer's son has 


down her cheeks. She ralli 


in large dro 


gone—you have done nothing wrong ?” 


“ Nothing wrong in your eyes, my dear Agatha,” returned the 


young man; “nothing wrong in my own; but I have joined Mr. 
: with, and 
but for his father being the head of the firm, I should at this 


George Clayter in undertakings that the law would de 


moment be in Chester Gaol.” 

The girl gave a low cry and a shudder at hearing this. 

“I thought to benefit myself, of course, and enable us, Agatha, 
to——  W 
Alfred. “Mr. George Clayter thought to make his fortune. There 
have been several flagran 
should suffer from the indignation aroused. I must leave England 
directly ; that is the condition on which I am allowed to escape.” 


A pause took place before anything more was said. The girl 


Was unrestrainedly weeping, while Alfred eyed her askance with an 


air which seemed to reflect trouble and vexation more than the grief 


under which she laboured. 

“Could I not brave s foreign country as well as yourself?” she 
exclaimed suddenly, turning towards him with a burning face, and 
eyes for the moment dry. “Why could we not face fortune 
together? Have I shown faint-heartedness that you should fly 
from me when trouble comes ?” 

“‘Faint-hearted ! I wish I had but your courage, Agatha!” 
returned the young man, and there was something in his tone which 
rang truer and firmer than any of his preceding speech had done ; 
“T should perhaps have dared my fate more successfully then. 
But you do not know what you ask. I do not go to any certain 
living, to any settled home. My clearest idea is to make my way to 
the extreme West, either of Canada or of the United States, where I 
hope I an at least live for a while. Should this fail, I must try for 
foine einployment on board ship. I cannot—dare not—must not 
take you with me.” 

“So yon have told me before,” said the girl quietly ; “I see now 
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that it is really true. I restore you the packet you sent me as your 
parting gift. I need no parting gift ; I need nothing to remind me 
of this most unhappy passage in my life.” 

With this she offered a small packet, but the young man recoiled 
as if in terror at its sight. 

- Unopened !» he cried. 
contents ?” 

“T did not wish to see them,” returned the girl; “I want no 
parting gift, as I have said, and I cared not what the packet 
contained. It is yours.” | 3 

“Keep it, Agatha! keep it!” he exclaimed with something 
almost approaching to a stifled cry ; “you must; it is all I have 
left—all f can—— There are fifty pounds in it, Agatha!” He 
grasped her hand as he said this, for the first time since their 
meeting. “I should not have given you any tawdry jewellery, 
or ” 

‘“‘ Were there fifty times fifty I should give them back to you, as 
I do now,” said the girl ; she stil! spoke calmly, but the slightest 
glance would have shown the effort by which she did so. “ Alfred 
Dane, I will not accept your gift !” 

“ You are mad or bitterly cruel to 2 a it!” he returned ; “and 
I beg—I implore you to keep it. Well, if you will not,” he con- 
tinued, in response to an angry gesture, “there is no help for it ; but 
I dare not leave any address to which you could write should you 
alter your mind.” 

The girl laughed here for a brief instant; she had not even 
smiled since they met, and her laugh now was not a pleasant one. 

“We may never meet again, Agatha,” he resumed, after a pause 
which was probably painful to both parties ; “I have to ask your 
forgiveness for all the pain and wretchedness I have caused you. 
Our fates have indeed been unhappy ; mine not less painful, i am 
sure, than your own.” 

“Say no more, Alfred,” replied the girl; “I know we do not 
meet again. Have you not told me so already? And I could not 
wish to renew such——” 

She turned slightly from him, and pulled down her veil to hide 
her face. As she did so a distant clock chimed the hour. . 

‘“T must go at once,” exclaimed Dane, as she had called him. 
“Farewell, Agatha, if this our parting be for ever, try to forgive me 
when you think of me—at the worst, strive to think of me without 
bitterness. Good-bye.” — | . 7 

He took her passive hand as he spoke, and tried to draw her to 
him ; but she broke away, and through her choking tears, which 
even her thick veil could not conceal, said : . 

“No, do not by any pretence increase the agony which the 
remembrance of this night will bring. Farewell, Alfred, farewell 
for ever. You know, and I know but too well, that this is indeed a 
final separation. You say it is unavoidable, I feel that if you think 
so, 80 it must be. So it shall be. Farewell.” 

She moved from him, and, after pausing irresolute for an instant, 
the young man dashed off in the direction from which he had first 
come. As his retreating footsteps died away the girl leant against 
a tree, and for a few moments there were hysterical sobs and catches 
in her breath which seemed a prelude to a fiercer attack, but by a 
powerful effort she controlled herself, and walked steadily alon 
the road until she reached the village, on the outskirts of which st 
her home. 

Miss Fulham, for it was she, looked anxiously at the house, 
with a relieved expression saw that none of its inmates were 
in sight, then hurried to a side-door and entered. She hastened to 
her own room, which she happily reached unnoticed. But scarcely 
had she taken off her bonnet, and bathed her swollen eyes and tear- 
stained cheeks, than a rap was heard at her door, and on. her 
answering, the voice of Mary, the servant, was heard saying that 
Mrs. Gurdon wanted Miss Agatha. ; 7 

“Tell Mrs. Gurdon that my head is so bad, I must really lie 
down for a short time,” returned Agatha ; “I will come down as soon 
as possible.” 

he servant departed with this message ; Miss Fulham probably 
knew the temper of the person to whom it was to be delivered, for 
she at once darkened the chamber, and threw herself upon the bed. 
Scarcely had she done so when another tap was heard, and then 
Mrs. Gurdon—the mistress of the house, and Agatha’s aunt—entered. 

‘“‘ What is the matter with you this evening, Agatha?” said the 
lady ; “if your head is bad again, you must see Dr. Smith. For 
this last fortnight you have been fit for nothing; something is 
always the matter with you.” 

“T am very sorry; I know I haye been of little use to you 
lately,” returned the girl; “ but I think I shall be well to-morrow.” 

“ Well to-morrow !” echoed Mrs. Gurdon ; “ why, I can see even 
by this light that you look worse than ever. Howcan you be well. 
to-morrow ?” 

“I feel I shall be so,” answered Agatha ; ‘ the—-the worst is, past 
now.” : 


“You have not even scen its 
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“ Well, I am sure I hope it has,” said Mra. Gurdon. “ Here’s a 
letter from your father, I suppose ; I see the Bridgeley postmark on 
it.” She threw a letter upon the pillow as she spoke. “I hope he 
has made up his mind as to your taking the situation ; it is the best 
thing you can do, I am certain, Pretty news to-day about that 
Alfred Dane ; it is well you had someone to look after you ; a fine 
thing you might have made of it. I gave him my mind, I am 
thankfal to remember, and kept him away from here, luckily, You 
will not see him again.” | 


“Indeed, why not?” asked the girl; she was, obliged to say 


Aira as the speaker paused, but the words came very huskily | wish 
ips, and she es still farther from the dim light of the | — 


from her 
window. | 

“Just what everyone expected,” returned the mistress of the 
house ; “all the village knew his goings-on could not last. Young 
Mr. Clayter has gone—obliged to go, too. It is said he has robbed 
his father of tho and our fine Mr. Dane turns out to be just 
as bad—mixed up with him, in fact, so he is going too. Old Mr. 
Clayter went down on his knees to his ers, or very near, 
though he is the head of the firm, to get young Dane off, guarantee- 
ing to pay all the money himself, because if the constables had taken 
him all must have come out about Master George. Well, if you can’t 
come down to-night, I hope you will be, as you say, well enough 
to work in the morning.” 

Without further adieu the loquacious and not too amiable lady 


departed. (To bs continued.) 


Miss. Chrissie’s Protégé. —~ 


(A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS.) 


CHAPTER I. 

“Irs Seth, I’m sure.” * 

Miss Chrissie was so excited at this moment that she forgot to 
put her garden-hat on over her efflorescent cap-border and her little, 
nodding, silvery curls ; indeed, she forgot that the sun was shinin 
with all his might as she started off down the short drive that le 
from the parsonage door to the high-road. | 

“Poor Seth!” Miss Chrissie kept saying, as she trotted along, 
anting a little over every short step ; “ poor Seth! I’m so sorry for 
im !” | i 

Many a person in Miss Chrissie’s place would have been planning 
a little speech wherewith to open the very difficult conversation she 
meditated, but the curate’s little sister never had any mentor but her 
own kind heart, which generally told her the right thing to say at 
the right time. 

She was a gentle, rosy, rotund little spinster, with a broad, sweet 
face that reminded one irresistibly of that of a kitten, and a soft 
voice and mild, purring ways which carried out the suggestion. But 
there was a very un-kittenish anxiety in her blue eyes, as she 
paused beside the iron gate beneath the pair of beeches that formed 
an arch above her. , . 

“Poor Seth!” she repeated again, this time to give herself 
courage, for the man she was waiting for was Mat Hoag her now, 
approaching with heavy, laggard step between the ill-cut hawthorn 

es, 


h 

*Good-evening, Seth.” Miss Chrissie had cleared her throat 
before she spoke, but there was a quiver of dread in her voice all the 
same. | 

‘“‘Good-evenin’.” He did not turn his head as he answered, 
merely shot towards her from his reddened eyes the fartive glance of 
some cowed animal. " | 

“T have been watching for you for two days, Seth.” | 

“ Aye, well, I'd a’most not be here at all—-—” He paused 
involuntarily, and his voice had lost a little of its sullen harshness. 

‘“Why was that? I thought the old home——” a 

He interrupted her with a gesture of the hand. | _ 

“ There is no home now, Miss Chrissie, nothing but'a grave.” 

‘ Are there not the old memories ?” | 

“They seem to make me only lonelier and colder.” 

“Won't you come indoors, th? I have many things to say to 

ou. oe 

- “Thank you, miss ; but I’d rather not.” 

“And sh not ?” 


“I don’t feel as if I was fit for a decent house yet, and, besides, 


Mr, Grey mightn’t like it.” 
“Mr. Grey is from home.” 
“Tt don’t know as that makes any difference, miss; a man’s 
house is his castle, and most folks wouldn’t want me for a guest just 
et.” 
. His face was sourly smiling, but it had lost the hunted look it 
had worn when she accosted him. 


“Mr. Grey is as much your friend as I. 
unknown to him, Seth.” 

“T didn’t think you did,” he said hurriedly ; “but women have 
softer hearts than men, and often say a kind word where a man 
would only think it right to blame.” Co 

“You must have onerees old times, Seth, if you think it is 
Mr, Grey’s way to be hard on any one.” | 

Miss Chrissie spoke with such cold severity as the man had 
never heard from her lips before. 

; “IT beg pardon if I’ve offended, and IH go indoors if you 


I never do things 


“Thank you, the sun always makes my head ache,” Miss 
Chrissie said plaintively, as she preceded him towards the house. 
It was noteworthy how the man’s whole demeanour had changed 


again, and how the slouching gait and movements had come 
ck. : ; 3 

“This way.” _ : 

She entered the small parlour before him, and offered him a chair 


by the square centre table, and pulled up one blind and lowered 
another to exclude the glaring sun, and all this with the kindly 
thought of giving him time to come to himself. 

e man drew a breath of suffocation, as though the narrow 
limits of the four green-papered walls oppressed him, and so they 
did, shutting him in there with old memories. 

“T was with your mother when she died, Seth.” 

Miss Chrissie was sitting opposite him now, with the width of 
the green and crimson table-cover between them. 

' © Where did she die?” 

He had rested his arm on the table, and his down-dropped eyes 
were fixed on the glowing arabesques that dazzled them. 

“ Down at Sally’s.” 

He drew a strangled breath. 

“T was afraid it might ha’ been in the workhouse.” 

**Qh no, we took care of that amongst us.” 

Miss Chrissie heaved the faintest possible sigh as she spoke, the 
beara care had meant many small sacrifices on her part. 

“Not as I’'d.a minded for my own part,” he went on after a 
pause. ‘*Charity is charity, and whether one takes it from you or 
the parish don’t matter much, one is a pauper all the same. But I 
thi she'd have rather been beholden to friends than to the 
union. ae : 

. “Yes, I’m sure she would, and then Sally was very reason- 
able.” 

“‘ And she died—how ?” 

The dreary hoarseness was in his voice again. 

“Thinking of you, and praying for you.” 

“ Did she say what she wished me to do?” 

“No ; she said the Lord would direct you.” 

He lifted his face from his supporting hand now, and looked at 
the curate’s sister with his Bloodshot pitiful eyes, 

‘‘Tf she had lived, Miss Chrissie, I should have been ever so 
much braver to have begun anew,” he said. 

“T don’t know, Se Perhaps you would have felt so just at 
the first ; but I don’t think the Lord ever takes our supports from 
us till He thinks we are strong enough to walk alone.” 

The tears were rolling over Miss Chrissie’s round cheeks and 
falling on her pink, dimpled hands as she spoke. | 

“You see, Miss Chrissie, she believed in me; nobody else ever 
will now.” 

“T believe in you.” He had risen to his feet, and the little woman 
rose too, and looked at him with eyes that were kind and true. “Do 
you think Mr. Grey and I have never talked of you?) Do you think 
we believed all the evil that was told and hinted of you? 

“ There was nothing said worse than the truth. I was a coward, 
an’ a fool, an’ I might ha’ been a murderer.” He tried to moisten his 
lips with his dry tongue as he spoke, twisting his battered cap in his 
trembling hands. “I understand all about it now, Miss Chrissie. 
I had so much time to think it out in. It has spoiled my life. I’m 
a gaol-bird, and men have a right to kick me, an’ I’ve no richt to 
blame them. But that is not the thought I find hardest. It is far 
worse to remember that if I’d struck him half an inch closer to the 
face I’d have killed him, an’ then through all eternity I could not 
have altered that.” 

“Yes, that is awful to think of, Seth. Once death has taken a 
man, it never gives him back, though we break our hearts in effort 
or atonement. But, after all, you did not kill him, you see, and 
hey are men who say they would have acted as you did in your 


‘JT don’t think they would, though it’s kind of them to say it. 
But thinking things over does not mend them. It’s just this way, 
you see. [ve no character an’ no chance in life. I’ve spoiled my 
whole future, an’ I’m only twenty-five.” | 

“T’ve been thinking so much about you, Seth, and)finding out all 
I could for you, since | knew your time was nearly out.) Have you 
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never heard that there are 
and no questions asked ?” Sell , 
“ Any kind of: men—thieves an’ worse? Oh, I know all about 


employments any kind of men are put.to 


it! An’ I may come to be glad of their company yet—but not just 
yet, Miss Chrissie, though Tim thankful to you, ail the same.” | 
“Could you not em ” | , 


“Yes ; but I'feel as if I'd have to tell the master in the new 
country how I was just out of gaol for half killin’ the master in the 
old.” | ; 


“ And I don’t suppose you'd tell him what made you do it, or 


how you had been provoked ?” , i 
“1 don’t think I would, Miss Chrissie.” Ge. % 
The curate’s little sister stifled a sigh as she looked up at the 
vast slouching at the dull, heavy face, and furtive, b ot 
eyes which would always cause this man to. be misinterpreted, which 
had already turned a jury = apie him, and made his sentence for a 
not uncommon assault doubly severe. ve 


“T was present at your trial, Seth,” she said, after a pause, kindly. 


“Mr. Grey and I were both there. We thought it would keep your | | 


heart up to know old friends were near.” 

‘“T did not see you.” i 

‘No, you never lifted your eyes.” 

** All that seems so long ago, Miss Chrissie, though it’s.only two 
years, that I scarcely mind how things were or what I did. I seem 
to have been just a lad then an’ to be an old man now, an’ all 
the time that gone between has been so hard and shameful. 
But I've no right to come whinin’ to you, Miss Grey, an’ I’m goin’ to 


stop it.” 
“Don’t go yet, Seth,” she interposed, for he was turning 
towards the door. “I have still much to say to you. And, first, | thing 


will you answer one question? Was it about wages you struck 
Mr Jacobs 2” ‘ | 


‘No, miss.” He was standing quite erect ‘now, his face a little 
flushed, and the half-forgotten manliness gleaming on it again. “I 
was a coward to strike him at all, for he was so small by the side of 


me ; but I’m not a thief, to assault a man for makin’ terms about his: 


own. If he would not pay what I asked, he was quite free to get a 
man who would do his work for less.” = 

‘‘ Bat it was stated at the trial that you had quarrelled about 
wages, and you did not eontradict it.” - 

‘No ; an’ I never mean to contradict it. What does it matter 
what folks say ?” | ne 

His head had fallen. forward again, and his whole attitude had 
resumed its old hopeless droop. Grey looked up at him with 
& new interest in her gentle eyes. 7 

“Public opinion would not matter, if we did not owe our liveli- 
hood to ere she said thoughtfully. , | 

He laughed harshly. : 

“If Pd undereell other men, I’d get work, even if I am a gaol- 
bird,” he said. 

“But I would not do that, Seth; it would only gain you more 
enemies.” 

“Do it! How could Ido it? Where have I the money to start 
with, Miss Grey? And even if I had, it’s not the little fiddling jobs 
of one neighbour and another that would pay, now that I’m sure to 
be out of all the big orders from the gentry.” | . - 

a o I have your tools, Seth. I kept them for you, when your mother 


have my hands on them again.” ne. nee 
“And we thought, Mr. Grey and I, that we should try and keep 
ou here at first, unless your mind is set on some’ other course. 
ou have more friends in the parish than you think, and. the worst 
of them would be ange to give you a helping hand.” :% 
‘You are very e | 
“We cannot offer you much, Seth, for in a way we have as 
little in our power as anyone ; but we thought that if you’d care to 
stay among the old neighbours, you might fit wp our stable for a, 
workshop. We have had no pony for a year past, and the stable is, 
empty, and quite at your service, if you think it worth taking. And’ 
then we've been thinking, too, that you could build yourself a boat. 
in your spare hours, and take odd days, when work is slack, at the 
ae you were so fond of. The rectory people would gladly buy 
fish of you, I know, and so would we, and many others. It’s a 
scrappy kind of life I offer you, Seth, not half good epeng® for a 
skilled workman like you ; but it is the best we can offer, and you 
must remember that rebuilding is tedious, and not very easy work.” 
‘“Yes, I know, and I take you at your word, Miss Chrissie. 
Heaven bless you for your kind thought !” His face was quite pale, 
and his lips twitched a3 he pressed them together. “ Where a man has 
fallen there it seems to me he should rise. But are you sure Mr. Grey 
means this too—are you sure your good heart has not 
“ Quite sure, Seth; my brother will tell you sq, himself to- 
morrow.’ oo 


. + 
[- 


“ Thank you,” he said huskily; ‘it will feel like old times to | forsak 


. After they had passed, the girl started to 
‘rustic seat, 


hold two, 
i Ah, but that was long 


isled you?” |: 


hee mest CHAPTER I. 

Ir was a hot mceust evening. The sun was ebbing towards the 
wast.in a sea of golden light, and the warmth that followed him 
rolled in slumberous waves over hill and dale and meadow. 

“What a long, hot, horrid day it has been,” Lucy Grant said to 
hergelf pegtiably 98 she stood by the cottage door at home, and looked 
out over the yellowing landscape. 

She could not hear any music in the birds’ songs, or see any 
beauty in the lights and shadows that chased each other over the 
swaying cornfields, because she was not thinking of these thi 
or looking af anything but the far-off sheen of the sea, and that only 
seam Te eyes, and oa atte cea ‘ine.ct 

ittle sparrow at her over the edge of the porch, and 
said “ tweet, Swast”’ ta the friendliest way; a pair of dragon-flies 
darted past her, their gleaming mail flashing in the sun; and a white 
butterfly fluttered towards her as though to discover whether her 
pink pows was not some abnormal kind of magnificent flower. 

“ ‘Tiresome things!” the girl said impatient! , and went indoors 
and flung her knitting on the white deal table, and sat down and 
cried a little. ee : . 

Lucy could not have told what ailed her, but her father knew. 
She one of the tempers that had first shown themselves more 
than three years before, and had been growing worse of late—more 
sudden and unaccountable, and more prone to end in rapid, passionate 
penitence. | : 

“T am sick of everything,” the rustic beauty said to herself a 
ecore of times daily, and then she would glance up at the old 
weaver, working away silently at his loom, unobservant of every- 
ing apparently but, the web before him, and would notice that his 
face was growing thinner, and euides, and greyer, week by week, 
and that the patient lines on brow lip more rarely melted now 
befare the warmth of 4 smile. Zz 

“T am just a bad girl, that’s what I am,” she would add with a 
catching of the breath, and then would bustle about with spasmodic 
activity, enlivening her work with pathetic heart-breaking snatches 
of merry singing, whereat the weaver wonld steal a sidelong glance 
at her, and then would look away, sighing. 

“She never was right since Seth Gavin went to prison,” he told 
himself, and then he sighed again, for she was his only chil 
and arate and how could he find in his heart to 
on’ notre # : oe 

In a way he was to blame that sorrow. had come to her, for 
he had not known how to train her aright, and so she had fallen into 
thoee idle, dreagy, flirting ways, to which he had been far too lenient 
because shp. stayed at home, and let the lads follow her there. 
If she had been a gad-about, of course he would have seen the evil of 
that, and would have been. stern enongk, but it. had not been 
unpleasant to himself to have the cottage filled with young life 
when his day’s work was over, and to hear the choir practice in 
which Lucy took an alto, and to see Luke Smith, and Seth Gavin, 
and John Aldney, and all the most promising young fellows about 
the place doing homage to his girl as if she had been a queen, Hi 
vani 


ty cyte, them to come, if her vanity brought them there, 

and now he she had to bear the i saintly when they were left 
alone. Seth Gavin was just out o gage and John Aldney was 
married, and Luke Smith had found a sweetheart with a tongue 
as glib and a voice as sweet as Lucy’s, and the weavar’s cottage was 

en, ; | . 

“Seems as if tog many lovers were worse than too few,” the 
village girls said with derisive laughter, as they d the cottage- 
door, making’ Lucy shrink behind the muslin window-blind. ‘Seems 


' 


as if one “a fall atween a lot o’ stools, and sit on the ground after 


all;” and then they noticed aloud how the honeysuckle trailed 
straggling from the porch, how the rustic seat Seth Gavin had built 
beneath the old apple-tree was falling to decay, and how untidy and 
‘untrimmed the flower-borders were, . - 
her feet with her face 
aflame,.tied on her muslin sun-bonnet, and went out into the 
‘patch of garden, and nailed the climbing plants above the door, 
and. cut the box borders trimly, and then turned determinedly to the 

‘He never made them one,” she said, with an angry pucker on her 
brow ; “and the time was when they’d have torn out my eyes about 
him, so of course they like to say evil of both of us now.” And then a 
softer mood follaweq the hard, angry one as she remembered how he 
had stood there bareheaded four years before, looking down on his 
finished work and saying : “Tes a bonny seat, Lucy, and it will 
(tint ous kine long, before he had been a fel 

0, 80 lo ore he n a felon, or 

she broken-hearted !: as ae | 

“It’s only a piece of dead wood, as dead as the old days are,” she 
said sadly. ‘I wish I could as easily hide them out of my aight.” 

She pulled the decaying timbers apart,mechanically. She would 
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not leave them there a ruin, to be a jest and byword ; she would 
burn them and scatter their ashes to the winds as was done with 
sacrifices in the olden time. | : 

Poor Lucy was unlucky in the moment she had chosen for her 
work of destruction, but then she was always so unlucky now that 
it would not have surprised her had she known it. 

At that moment a man was coming towards her, over the downs, 
up from the sea, with a fishing-net over his shoulder, and a string of 
picked fish in one hand—coming with his heart filled with forgiveness 
and desire for pardon and reconciliation. * a 

“Tf she refused John Aldney, and has grown so changed and 
still, then maybe I misjudged her, maybe she did care and is sorry. 
Well, it will do no harm to see her again, anyway, and hear the best 
or the worst.” 

So he had picked a dozen of the finest fish from that morning’s 
haul, and was taking them as an offering to her father. And in 
spite of himself his heart was aglow with hope, pulsating to old 
happy memories. 7 

“*T wonder does she mind the evening I made her the wooden 
chair, when I would have kissed her under the apple-blossoms if I 
had dared ?” he wasasking himself with a little smile. 

And then he stopped, for the cottage door was in sight, with its 
stocks and gillyflowers waving in the breeze, and its carnations and 
roses wafting him a scented message of peace. 

But there was no peace in his heart; it seemed to lie like lead in 
his bosom, for the rustic seat round which so many happy memories 
clustered was lying in ruins, and Lucy, grown prettier since he had 
seen her last, was working with flushed, Fetermined face and frowning 
brow, at its final destruction. 

‘ “She wants nothing near her that will ever make her think of 
me,” he said, turning silently away, while the trees rustled above 
him, and the heavy-headed grasses nodded solemnly. 

‘“‘Things were righting themselves so fast, that I was a’most 
‘forgetting what Iam. Well, that reminds one, anyhow ;” and then 
he threw the net on the parapet of the rustic bridge, and with his 
face between his hands, stood looking down on the swirling stream 
that rushed eagerly towards the sea. 

Things had been easier than he deserved, that was it. He had 
not found the avoidance among his intimates, nor the contemptuous 
dislike among the gentry that he anticipated.’ Indeed, had he only 
known it, his chastisement of one whom the old residents looked on 
as an upstart libertine had served him with these, though they had 
shown no public recognition of his service yet. 

For Mr. Jacobs, the millowner, was not a gentleman, as the 
neighbourhood reckoned gentlemanliness, nor popular either with 
the class he employed, or the class to which he feigned to belong. 
But this, had he known it, would not have mattered to Seth. 

“To show myself a brutal bully to a little bit of a dancin’ chap 
like that, it was very low,” he said to himself gravely, conscious now 
of the cowardice, rather than the criminality of his action. He never 
could atone for it, and that was the thought that was like a bone in 
his throat. If he had broken Mr. Jacobe’s machinery, or burned his 
mill, he might have indemnified him by the labour of a lifetime, but 
that small scar above the rich man’s ear would always stand on the 
debtor side of Seth’s moral account, and he hated to owe aught to 
any man. 

And yet, as he stood above the bridge, with his nets beside him, 
and his fish drying in the light of the setting-sun, he did not think 
he regretted his blow as much as he had done in other moments, It 
ha but a part of the fatality attending all his intercourse with Lucy 

rant. 

She had spoiled him and weakened him in those old days, made a 
fool of him as no woman would who valued self-respect, and all for 
what? That she might have one more adorer in her train—one 
other man to flatter and spoil her. 

Seth grew very bitter as he remembered all the incidents attendant 
on that black day in-his calendar ; how she had mocked and flouted 
him down there below the mill, till he could not bear it, and then, 
when she had left him, how he had followed her like the stupid, 
adoring oaf he was, and how he had seen her stop to answer the 
millowner, who had seemed to wait for her, and whose notice boded 
no good to any pretty gir, and how the latter had tried to kiss her 
before ehe broke from him, and sped upwards agile as a fawn. 

That man might kiss her, when he, after all the years of his 
honest worship, dared not have touched her hand! 

He had stood thinking this, in passionate, sullen anger, while his 
employer, unconscious apparently of his existence, came towards 
him, humming and twirling his cane as he walked. 

‘So, you find this a good place for idling too,” the rich man said, 
addressing with conscious easy condescension the creature he 
employed and paid. 

‘“‘Tdlin’ or killin’, it’s all one to me,” the creature answered 
savagely, and then, before he knew how or why, a blackness of great 
darkness had fallen on the elegant Mr. Jacobs, and he lay prone on 


the hot earth, while the insects of a day crawled over him and 
investigated him. 

“Mr. Jacobs is lyin’ up in the wood; I think he is dead ; I struck 
him. I’m goin’ home now,” Seth Gavin said to the crowd of rustics 
who stared at him open-mouthed, and then he went on mechanically 
towards his own house, and took the supper his mother set before 
him, and then sat down idly, with his face between his hands, and 
stared at the smouldering logs. _ 

“There is a crowd of folks comin’ up the road, Seth lad, an’ 
police among them; come and zee,” Mrs. Gavin called excitedly, glad 
of anything that would rouse her son from his unusual torpor and 
apathy. 
me i aap se 80.” 7 

He took his cap down from the peg in the wall and waited. _ 

“Seth Gavin, you must come with us,” the blue-coated official 
said, appearing at the door. 

‘“‘T am ready.” 

He looked peaceable enough, but he was a big fellow, taller by 
half a head than any of the crowd, and precautions were always wise, 
so they handcuffed him. 

“What is it—what has my son done?” the old woman shrieked, 
i her hands. 

“Murdered Mr. Jacobs. Is that enough?” the man answered 
gruffly, pushing her aside as her son was led out into the darkness 
of the coming night. 

Then he was dead, the scented popinjay who had always worn a 
flower in his coat, and yet had nan a hard hand over those who 
served him ; dead with the light song warm on his lips, and the rose 
snatched from a girl’s bosom in his hand! It was odd to Seth, at 
first, to think of him as dead, and hushed into the dignity of eternal 
rest and silence. 

All that night Seth Gavin lay on the cold floor of his cell, 
with his arms beneath his head, and his face hidden. 

“ Sullen brute, hanging’s too good for him!” the warder muttered, 
stirring him with his foot that he might rise to eat. 

And the long days passed, and at last the day of trial came, and 
he was led out into the dock, into the daylight that mocked him. 

He did not recognise a face in the vast throng that seemed to 
stare at him with stony eyes, neither that of the mother, who gazed 
at him through streaming tears, nor that of Mr. Grey, the curate, 
who had come to give him a character, nor that of Timothy Grant, 
the weaver, who watched him mournfully from a corner. 

The trial which was about to take place had been delayed, 
the counsel said in his opening address, owing to the dangerous 
illness of the principal witness, Happily the cause of delay 
existed no longer. And then Mr. Jacobs stepped into the box. 

The whole court surged round the acensed: and the voices of the 
counsel died down to a murmur, and again roared like thunder. 
But he sat stolidly, making no sign, with his mighty arms locked 
across his chest, and his face hidden. 

He was not a murderer, there was no man’s blood on his soul ! 
That thought kept repeating itself over and over like a refrain, 
while his trial went on, and the jurors, reminded of riots in Birming- 
ham, and strikes in Manchester, grew more and more embittered 
against him. But he roused himself when the verdict of “ Guilty ” 
had been given, and when the judge was about to pronounce 
sentence. 

It was quite time, his lordship said, that an end should be 
put to the brutal rebellion of animal force against authority ; it was 

uite time the working clusses learned that, though they might 
cheat their employers by defective work, and rob them by dishonest 
strikes with impunity, the time had not yet arrived for them to 
assault those who paid them. In spite, therefore, of the prisoner’s 
previous good character, he felt it his duty to sentence Seth Gavin 
to two years’ imprisonment with hard labour. . 
(To be continued.) 


In the Ruin. 


Tur Abbey Church stands roofless ’neath the sky, 
we Abbey pereren is ae soft aba grass, 
ere atepe of reverent pilgrims as they pass 

Up to the ruined shrine, fall noiselessly ; 

e vagrant breezes as they wander by 
Float unobstructed, where the storied glass 
Jewelled the sunbeams in the time that was; 
The palace built for praise is dumb for aye. 
Nay, where the bluebells and the mosses climb, 
And clothe with lovely life the carven niche, 
The brown thrush builds her nest; as full and rich 
Her music, as the strains of elder time. 
God's priests lie mute, but God's fair creatures’-song 
Swells up in praise/and prayer \the.summer_long. 
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A Bunch of Cyclamens. 


(A COMPLETE STORY.) 


Ir was a summer evening—not a gentle spiritualised lish 
summer night, but a gorgeous sun-setting time when one looks down 
upon the rolling vastness of the Roman Camp 

Twogirls and a young man, the brother of one, had walked out 
from one of the little towns of the hills, and had wandered through 
the luxuriant woods that clothe those hills. They were gazing and 
resting. One, a Scotch girl, Mary Moraine, sat upon some ancient 
broken brickwork, the other girl leaned against the trunk of an old 
ilex-tree, the young man erect. There was a pronounced look 
of vigorous vitality, of energy, of action about him. 

The masses of trees ei where they sat, and from their height 
the land swept grandly down, bearing on her bosom yellowing maize 
and wide gardens of trellised vines. Far, far away in the dim 
distance of the west, where the sun lighted up a silver line of white- 
ness, lay the sea, and the once great port of Ostia—it was almost like 
a vision ; but still one could say with truth that one saw the sea. 
Above that visionary shining line rose the sky, flaunting scarlet 
and orange flames; below it swelled the billowy land of the 
Campagna, ocean-like, and vague, and vast, but lifeless. Like a 
dead sea it gave back no answer to those gorgeous wreathings of 
sunset glory, but seemed to lie and pant, breathless, silent, finished. 

Weird, measureless, desolate is the Campagna at all times—at 
nightfall it grows to an intensity of desolation. One can never 
tread its wildnesses, nor gather its rank luxuriance of flowers and long 

asses, One can never gaze down, as we gaze down now, without the 
thought of its centuries of buried greatness palling upon one, with- 
out, too, a shudder for the living death whic atalke ghostlike across 
its plains and spoils its air with poison. 
ary Moraine and her friends, two young Americans, had 
wintered in Rome; they and their belongings would have left a week 
ago had not small nothings come in the way. So strangely powerful 
are these “nothings”! If we went on our way lisremrding them, 
what events would get unacted! What linkings and what breakings 
of human lives would miss their very birth-time ! 
__ The Americans were two of the family of a Boston physician. 
Dr. Matthew Greeley had stayed at home while he sent wife and 
children to see Europe ; but he had written a peremptory order to 
his son, also a doctor, to return home within a month from the 
date of his letter. 

“Go home without seeing the towns of the mountain ! not 
possible, mother!” declared the young man. “I must do them, what- 
ever you and the girls do. You pack up your trunks and go right 
up to Florence—Rome is too much of a good thing now. I'll come 
round in a week and meet you, and not be far out of the governor's 
month, after all.” | 

All very fine; but, however mothers may be controlled by 
energetic sons, sisters are rarely found so amenable. 

The Greeleys went to Albano, and Mary Moraine and her aunt 
went also—what one section of their pension did the other would 
likewise do. The girls had set up a camaraderie before the arrival 
of the son, doubtless it would last after he went home, for his 
winter had not been in the genial south but in the stern north, 
and in hard work of doctoring. 

“What idiots we were not to come up here before!” Euphemia, 
or Phemie Greeley was saying ; “one lives here, one cooks down in 
Wwe I vote we stop a week, instead of tramping on to another 

r] ' 
oe Likely !” was young Mat Greeley’s one word. 

“And why not?” Phemie had a decision of her own. “ You'll 
get towns, you’ve seen two or three of them, and they are all alike. 
Big white houses, yawning giant gateways, stucco in infinite dilapi- 
dation, broken stairways, washing hung out from windows at all 
altitudes, pictures everywhere—natural ones I mean, of course—also 
dirt everywhere, likewise of course. And where, I'd like to know, 
will you get such a road as this? Did you ever see such a wood before 
now ? Answer me—answer me, Matthew John Greeley.” 

“ Yes. 

He pushed his straw-hat back from off his forehead, and his blue 
eyes laughed, while after the word of assent he shut his mouth 
tight. 

“ And what more ?” 

“No.” 

The same tight closing of the mouth. 

“You are downright insulting !” 

Phemie moved away, cro the roadway, and climbed the 
woodland bank on the far side of it. Soon one saw nothing of ber 
beyond a vision of vague whiteness, showing between thick myrtles 
ee syringas, tall grasses and ferns, tree-trunks, and a wilderness of 

owers. 

“You'll be too severe, Dr. Greeley,” said the other girl, Mary 
Moraine. 


There was a soft languor about her attitude and her voice, but these 
seemed in no wise fitly mated with the bright and vivid colour of 
her. The Greeleys were fair to whiteness, she was fair with 
brilliancy ; her hair was of ruddy chestnut, gleaming russet now as, 
with her hat thrown off, she sat with a stream of sunlight across her. 
Her eyes were brown, and surely could flash—how was it they were 
weighed down with that dreamy languor ? 

“T must sit upon her sometimes, Miss Moraine. Fancy my life 
with four rampant sisters ; one must assert oneself. She’s out of 
hearing, so I will turn confidential. But you are tired ?” 

‘S No,” she said, “ tell me.” 

All at once a temptation sprang to his tongue ; should he indeed 
tell her a secret? He had a eecret. The strong impulse within 
almost mastered him, but—fate was in that “but”—his eyes fell 
upon her, nay, more truly they seized that new phase of manner, and 
the impulse was beaten back. 

Was she just tired, or—men in his condition are alert to catch 
meanings where no meanings exist—was she indeed utterly careless 
and uncaring about him aud his confidences ? 

He did not cry out his secret, his treasure—no, notatall. He wasa 
strong man, able to wait, and, changing his position, he firmly 
crossed his arms before him, and walked briskly a few steps away 
from her. When he turned, he spoke as if his words had been 
intended all along. 

“She’s perfectly correct,” he said abruptly, “ perfectly, there’s 
nothing so exquisite as this Frascati wood. And no doubt the towns 
will all be alike, still they are down for me to see, and see them I 
will. But if I were you I’d rest here, you have been doing too 
much lately.” 

Lover and doctor in one, might he not be pardoned for a searching 


glance ? 

And Mary’s cheeks flushed rosy-red for an instant, and the brown 
eyes flashed. 

‘Indeed no!” But as suddenly as they had come, did excla- 


mation, and rosiness, and flashing eyes, all disappear. Mary became 
pale, and serious, and cold. There are moments when a girl must 

e either cold, or must show a warmth which no girl would show 
unasked. “Do not look at me professionally,” she gave a little 
laugh ; “do you not see that I'll be going in for rural dolce far ntente ?” 

Somebody was approaching. A marries roy without doubt, 
coming home from some trafficking over the hills, for there was the 
stumbling, shambling tread of a donkey’s feet in the loose stones of 
the hillocky sloping road, and the “ Yah, yah!” of the donkey- 
driver. 

He came into sight—not a picturesque Campagna villager at all, 
but the prince of local guides. Not even ragged to the due picturesque 
degree, but still nevertheless picturesque. He wore loose, grey, 
baggy trousers, a loose, blue, short coat, his throat was bare, and his 
shirt was thrown open; the scarlet wisp of silk he called necktie 
was knotted in the button-hole of his cout, and was flying over his 
shoulder as the wind of the evening had caught it; his face was 
shiny with heat, but the features were—what shall we say ?—im- 

rial? Yes, they had the close firm vigour, the classic purity, and 
elicacy of outline one sees in the old heads of the Ceesars as they 
stand in the museums of Rome. His eves had the dark colour and 
the vivid life which those old marbles cannot give, and his black 
hair was cropped close in the antique pecans Above rose 
modernism—a round blue cap with a peak, and above the peak in 
shining letters, “ Cicerone.” 

He was Domenico Saccucci, the guide. 

“ Ah, signor, and signorine,” he cried, doffing his cap and shoving 
it on again over his left ear, ‘“‘ Fortune is good !” 

* T am glad to hear it ; she’s fickle with some,” answered young 
Greeley. ‘ You have had some foreigners to fleece to-day, I suppose— 
eh ?” 

“Signor! No, no; my good fortune is that I see the signor 
himself again, and now I know there will be a good day, and bread 
and wine tor Domenico.” 

Phemie heard voices, and made her way back. Her hands were 
full of flowers—pale syringa blooms, delicate cyclamens blushing 
from pinkness up to crimson, strong and tiny forget-me-nots, weary 
heavy-headed poppies—a hundred more. 

“What are you talking about?” she cried. 

“Domenico is talking blarney,” said Mary, rousing from her 
—laziness shall we say ? 

The man looked quickly from one to the other girl. 

“T do not understand,” said he. Then prompt for business, his 
look of doubt fled, and his eyes were keen and alert. “Does the 
signorina say she will engage Domenico for to-morrow ?—for the 
next day ?—for some day ?” Was there anything more cajoling than 
the air of courtly, graceful, beseeching deference with which he 


ended ? 
The donkey made use of leisure by munching contentedly behind 
his master. 
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“No,” cried Phemie ; “the signorina said nothing of the sort— 
we will have none of you, Domenico. Do you not charge too much 
ee much? No, we know the ways now—we take care of our- 
selves.” 

An intense look of melancholy was the man’s sudden expression, 
and his hands clasped before him, then, after a moment he swiftl 
aaa se his tactics, and a laughing face, a face brimming over wit 

un, Tose. 

“The signorina is amusing herself. 
But does she know the byways, the 
the one point of beauty which only t 
no; the signorina will come to Domenico for that. 
quite early ehall I bring the donkeys to the hotel ?” 

“Cheek !” muttered Greeley. The young man was a bit sore 
from what he had taken as a rebuff of Mary’s, and he felt combative. 
The guide would get his sharp words. “Justice all round, my 
man!” he said decidedly. “ At Albano, we take an Albano man; 
at Tivoli, we take you; at Frascati, we take a Frascati man. You see?” 

*“‘T see well, signor. And is not that what I ask? For myself, I 
am of Tivoli—that is true ; but my son is at Frascati, and my son is 
ill. Ah, signor, he is ill! And what canI do? I come this week, 
and I leave my own affairs—am I not old, and the world knows me ? 
Tito is young, and he must not lose. If Saccucci is not ready as 
guide when the foreigners come they will take someone else. I do 
but guard his occupation for my son.” 

“You give him the money ?” put in Phemie practically. 

“‘Signorina !” He looked hurt. “That is of course. Certainly 
: eae the money to Nina—Nina is Tito’s wife—for Tito and for the 

aby. 
e got his order. 


She knows the ways—yes. 
pone from which one gets 
e good guide knows? No, 
To-morrow 


By-and-by the three went home. Mary’s hands had been full of 
flowers, like those of Phemie—it certainly was not the girl’s natural 
humour, but that evening she was full of changes and of fancies. She 
was lazy ; she was excited and unnaturally prone to running ; then 
she would fall silent, only to dash out some spasm of gay song; 
again she would drop behind the other two. 

She was behind as she came up to the hotel, and she seemed 
captious. . 

“What folly,” she cried, “for us to gather all these things ! 
They live no time. Dr. Greeley,” and here came a flush and a reck- 
less dash of her tongue, generally so gentle, “shall I make you a posy 
of faded flowers ?” | 

The young man looked gravely at her; then he was surprised. 
But Mary Moraine under any aspect was a charm for him—he did 
his best to copy her humour. 

“‘ Indeed, no,” he answered. “Ill condescend to take one, but 
Pll be content with the freshest and best.” 

Her gaiety had gone. She separated a bunch of nodding 
cyclamens from the rest. : 

“There !” she said. “ Are they not a fit emblem of myself—limp 
and faded ? I feel just like that.” . 

Again her face lighted, and with an energy of action that belied 
her words, she let her arms fall limp on aah side of her and hung 
her head in mimicry of fatigue. a Ses 

“Thanks,” said he quietly. 

Then they aeparated. 


On the morrow, six young people went off on donkeys to 
Tusculum with the guide. Now and then some walked, but never 
Mary. * Domenico was always at her side, whether because he was 
wholly captivated by the girl’s sweet ways, or whether he felt that 
she more particularly needed care, we do not pretend to say. How- 
ever it was, he stuck by her, whether in the starting from the 
town, or over the rough broken fields, or up the steep path through 
the wood. 

There is always a routine in these journeys when one has a 
yiide, and, arrived at the end of this path, the order was to dis- 
mount and to roam about the ruins of Cicero’s villa as long as they 
would. The sun was high, and the scorch and glare of his fire 
something almost too great to be endured. 

Mary alone did not ramble. There was the wild vastness of the 
Campagna for her eyes to wander over, the white vague patches upon 
the ills where were the towns, high on the crest of one hill 
the jacyed edge of ancient walls and battlements, the great dome of 
metallic-blue sky above, and just at her feet the tangled grass and 
the flaring poppies growing wild over the stones which once had 
made the entrance to the country-house of one of the world’s greatest 
orators. 
Perhaps she saw it all, perhaps she saw none of it. She was 
dreaming, so she thought. 

Alas! there were worse things afloat than dreams! She had 
dreamed, and laughed, and played too long in the night air of 
Rome. oO 


Saccucci looked round, and she had fallen prone on the old 
stones. 
“ Siqnorina/ carissima!” and he was kneeling by her and lifting 


her up. Behe tee | . 

Well, that faintness passed off—we must not multiply details— 
and she would haye Domenico keep it secret... ete 

But the faintness came again on the way home, this time she 
could. not hide it, and they took her into a cottage; it. happened to 
belong to Tito Saccucci, Domenico’s son. sti | 

On the big bed lay Tito himself, on the floor crawled the baby ; 
Nina, the yi and mother, was at the door spinning ; to sit and 
look at Tito would not make him well. Had she not first made him 
some drink with freshly-gathered lemons ?—cure for all maladies. 
He had the glass at his hand, and he could drink as he liked. What 
more could she do? He was not so ill that she need weep! And 
the baby? he was happy, he was on the floor and he played with 
the cat; yes, he was as well as could be. So Nina stood against 
her door-post and span with the end of her distaff leaning upon her 
hip, and har brown fingers deftly drawing out the yellow threads 
of flax. 

There was an excitement, a confusion for some minutes. The 
distaff was thrown down, Tito swallowed his lemon-juice at one 
gulp, the baby cried ; the signorina had to be waited on and cured. 
ell, it was only a few minutes, she was well again and everyone 
had gone away. oe " 

The donkeys were well ahead, and Domenico was setting the 
baby:down on the floor after a toss in his arms. 

“ La febbre?” (the fever) said Nina, nodding outwards. “They 
do not know.” . : . | 

“Yes, yes, poor child |” and the man ran off. . 


Yes, That was it. : | 

No one suspected it, not even Dr. Greeley himself. Would he, so 
suspecting, have gone off as he did round the mountains? For he 

brought the ladies to be of his mind, and while they stayed for 

a week at Frascati and then made as quickly as possible for Florence, 
he went in and out of all the mountain towns, and was to meet them 
in the lovely City of Flowers. . , 

Two days after he left them, the evil declared itself. Mary Moraine 
had Roman fever. . | 

Messengers were sent, letters were sent, telegrams were sent, but 
no Dr. Greeley ever came to Frascati. 

- In her delirium Mary had called for him; Mat’s secret was also 
Mary’s secret. Alas! and alas! Was:she going to die? away from 
aL own people, and with love and help so near her, yet missing it 


Her aunt. was distracted ; she had thought to give the girl 
pleasure, and there !—she had given her her death. 
' Telegrams went off to Scotland, and at last, when not one of the 
messengers had succeeded in finding Dr. Greeley, his mother tele- 
aphied to the hotel to which he would go in Florence. 


- “Dr. Greeley had altered his plans.) When he got to Rocca di 
Paps he met a friend, and the friend, having seen just nothing, 
and being of the sort needing a guide, Matthew Greeley had taken 
charge of him, so to speak, and had gone hither and thither in 
quite-a-different course to that he had arranged for himeelf. 

He was two days behind time.when he arrived at Florence. 

‘‘ Mra, Greeley is here ?” he asked in his quick determined way ; 
“my mother? Give me a room near theirs. Let her know I am 
here, will you ?” 2 yee a 

The hotel-master was too polite to look surprised. He ventured 
this : 

“ Monsieur is mistaken, perhaps. Was it to this hotel——” 

“ Hotel de la Paix—I do not make such mistakes.” The young 
man could not have told why he spoke so abruptly. “ Do you mean 
they are not here ?” . 

“No, signor—no. Some ladies—is it that ?” 

“ Yes—seven ladies.” 

“Of one party? No, signor—no. 
say? There may be letters.’ te 

“There must be letters if they are not here. My name is Greeley 
—Dr. Greeley.” 

There were no letters, and for the next half-hour Matthew was 
in his room fuming. Perhaps we use the wrong word. If he had 
been a paterfamilias or a bachelor of. middle-age waiting for his 
dinner, we might be allowed to say he was fuming ; but he was 
young and a lover. 7 sec ere 

+ He did not fume ; he at once rushed into infinite anxieties, and 
the anxieties were for neither mother nor sisters, but for Mary. 

. He took a sniall leathern oase from the breast-pocket of his coa 
and drew out a bunch of eyclamens tied together with a thread 


What name did the signor 


Be What did he do with them? 
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Just kissed them softly — kissed: them,. and delt their tender 
delicate heads. — oe 

He shuddered. ee 

- Bah! was he superstitious—he, the wise doctor, the determined 

man of energy ? ts Re ees, eee oh 

A feeling had come over him—a feeling and. a memory, The 
memory was of her.wild words in which she had Jikened , herself to 
the faded drooping blooms. - he ne eo ers 

Idle folly ! So he contemned himself, and,: without waiting for 
dinner to be announced, he hurried down the wide stairease and took 
his seat at a little table. . ver 

Fortune was kind to him. He would have no crowded table 
@héte, for that had been over an hour and more. 

He swallowed his soup.. It might have been nectar or it.might 
have been water. | : : | 

The waiter came to take away his plate ; another waiter gave the 
firstaletter, io 4 B35 ue 

“ This has just arrived since monsieur bas bean at the table.” 

The disappeared, and a teleyram was before him in its place. 

Involuntarily he pushed back his chair and turned so that his 
face was hidden. ; a ee 

This is what he read : 


“We want you. Come, wherever you are. Mary has fever. 
Lose no time.” | 


He did not lose any time. | | 

He stood erect and pale when in a moment the waiter came, 
handing a second course to him. | 

“Show that to your master and give him that,” said he, putting 
a twenty lire note upon the table. ‘ Have a carriage ready at once ; 
I shall fe downstairs with my things in five minutes.” 


. 


It was another day, and nearly midday. Fight as one will one 
une command trains any more than one can control time or 
tide. & ent 

Slumberous heat made the Campagna misty; all, if one looked 
out, would have shown vague, and vast, and unreal. But the blinds 
were closed, and the heat of the room got tempered by the light 
flying of the mountain air. There was something else than looking 
out of window to be thought of. af ena oo : 

A blue-robed sister was watching, two ladies were watching 
also—on the little bed there was a girl lying unconscious. Her face 
was white and still, and on the pillow her radiant hair was tossed in 
waves, Now and again she moaned, now and again she moved 
restlessly. . 

There was a great clatter of wheels tearing along the rough stones 
of the street. The girl moved more restlessly. ‘Was it that she was 
not wholly unconscious ? 

The noise was made by a carriage coming’ up from the station. 


Inside was a man all dusty, and pale, and anxious. Witha hurried 


action he had just put something back into his pocket; it was some- 
thing he had kisse bona a 

In another moment he was flying up the hotel staircase. 

“‘ Matthew—my son !” a 

‘She is——-” 

But the one word suggested a prophecy that the mother’s tongue 
dared not speak. Pe 

His glance fell on the bed, and ‘the saw and understood. — 

The three women drew aside, and fora moment Matthew Greeley 
knelt by the side of the little bed. oe ie | 
__ A spasm of restlessness had seized Mary’as he had entered 
the room ; now she lay still, and it seemed ag if he had changed 
ae Peas to rest. Her hand was in hijs, and his face was 

wed. : , 

The lover must retire, the doctor must reign. Dr. Greeley lifted 
his head and stood upright, gazing into the brilliant brown eyes. 
Alas! alas! they mioved, and wandered, and flashed, they had no 


answer for him; and yet, as he dropped her hand, Mary again moved | 


restlessly. 

The blue-robed sister smiled ‘radiantly—perhaps before she 
donned that blue dress she had had experiences other than of 
nursing—she spoke quietly; = BS see ad 
“Let her feel your touch, sir—she knows—it is the first sign of 
consciousness.” — aes 


Dr. Greeley was not at home in Boston within the month, and 


the old Dr. Greeley was not in consequence angry.. 

alter cases,” the old copy-books used to say. - ae 

Moraine did not die, and one day she, as well as Dr. 

Greeley, went: across the “herring-pond,” and renewed her winter 
companionship with the four Greeley sisters, = ie 

he has a great project that she will grow cyclamens largely up 

in her northern garden. 3 


Circumstances 


The Editor’s Note Book. 


M. DE LESSEPS and our principal shipowners have arrived at the 
terms of an ment, which, so far as anyone unconnected with the 
ard can judge, appears to be fair enough from the commercial point 
of view. 


But it must not be forgotten that the porely commercial point of 
view is by no means the only one from which the question must be 
considered, nor indeed is it by any means the most important. The 
free navigation of the Suez Canal is of vital importance to our interests, 
and it is the political aspect of the question which it behoves our 
Government to bear in mind. 


i. 


AND it is exactly here that the Leadenhall Strect treaty breaks 
down, for the one point on which M. de Lesseps and the shipowners 
are not agreed, is the one point which is of national importance, and 
the one on which the country will surely insist, notwithstanding all 
the polite things which have been said to and by M. de Lesseps. 


M. CHARLES DE LESSEPS, who acted for the Company, cannot 
agree that the shares held by the British Government should be made 
to carry adequate voting power at the meetings of the shareholders. 
Whatever the opinion of the present Government may he on this 
matter, we have no very accurate means of judging. ut I do not 
think that many months will pass before it is borne in upon 
M. de Lesseps’s mind that the people of this country know perfectly 
well what is necessary to safeguard our interests in the Egyptian 
water-way to the East, and are quietly determined to have it. 


UNFORTUNATELY for M. de Lesseps he has, in making not very 
extensive concessions to British shipowners, irritated the French share- 
holders, some of whom have expressed their dissatisfaction in the 
emphatic form of infernal machines. M. de Lesseps, like a good many 
other le, is experiencing the difficulties which attend upon running 
with the hare and hunting with the hounds. 


It is satisfactory to know that the judges, with a single exception, 
are unanimous in declaring that the bad example set in Mr. Charles 
Russell’s speech in the defence of O’Donnell 1s not to be admitted 
as a precedent. It is difficult enough already to keep the minds of 
jurors fixed upon the circumstance that they have nothing to do 
with anything but facts, and counsel have already quite enough 
opportunities of confusing their hearers with ingenious speculation 
bt of adhering to truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. 


Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL'S excuse for the dramatic recital of the 
story of a series of events which never took place and which was 
entirely unsupported by any sort of evidence, was that, if the 

risoner had hesi undefended by counsel, he would have been at 
iberty to make the statement himself. But it is obvious that when 
such a story is told by counsel an entirely false glamour is thrown 
over it, and there is serious danger that jurymen may confound the 
tale with the teller and accept it, as if it were a statement of facts 
within his own knowledge, instead of being mere sound and fury, 
signifying little or nothing. 


It is a curious thing that all the action which the Government 
of the United States has hitherto taken for the suppression of 
Mormonism in Utah has resulted in failure, and that President 
Arthur should be obliged to express himself in favour of the repeal of 
the Act on which the Government of Utah Territory ecrenee and the 
assumption by Congress of the ed roa control there. That is 
to say, Utah has successfully defied the United States for many 
years, and it is found that the only way to abolish polygamy is 
actually to stamp it out. 


THE Whalley will case reads like the plot of a novel by Mr. Wilkie 
Collins or M. Caborian, and is chiefly remarkable for an amount of 
perjury which would have astonished even a Welsh County Court 
udge. In the course of the case one more popular belief was declared 

y experts to be a delusion. There is no such thing, it appears, as 
" rubbing out” pencil marks with india-rubber. The filaments of the 
paper are only rubbed over the marks, which are as likely as not to 
reappear in the course of time, as, indeed, happened in the present case. 


IT is not everyone who is a judge of hanging, and it must be 
left to experts to decide whether the theory of the present or that 
of the late executioner is the more in accordance wit paysn opie 
facts, but it is very easy to decide that the employment of a hangman 
ag to whose sobriety there can be the slightest doubt is altogether 
improper, and that, if he makes a public-house exhibition of himself 
and the implements of his trade, he ought to be dismissed forthwith. 
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IT would have been pleasant to think that the offer of a peerage 
to Mr. Alfred Tennyson had been intended simply as an honour 
to literature, and that it had been accepted as such. The con- 
nections of Mr. Tennyson’s family with courtly society, and the fact 
that Mr. Tennyson himself is specially a persona grata with the Prime 
Minister, would, however, in all probability, have had more to do 
with the matter than any respect for literature, which, unless it 
is allied with money or rank, does not receive much favour from 
Court or State in this country. But, as a matter of fact, the offer 
appears only to have existed in the too fertile brain of a writer for the 
newspapers. 


MARY people will think that Mr. F. C. Burnand is a little too 
severe, week after week, in Punch, on amateur actors and on scions 
of noble families who take to the stage as a profession whether the 
have the necessary talent or not. Amateur actors are all very well 
in their way, and “everybody ”—#including the genially caustic 
editor of Punch himself—has at some time or another figured in their 
ranks. | 

BuT the thing becomes a nuisance and a subject for derision when 
one finds an entire column of the Daily Telegraph, in leader type, 
devoted to a notice of a performance of ‘‘The Merchant of Venice” by 
a club of Oxford undergraduates, There is no earthly reason why 
these young gentlemen should not amuse themselves with amateur 
acting, but that their immature efforts should be treated in a great 
daily paper with as much detail and as much gush as is commonly 
devoted to a first-rate performance at a leading London theatre is 
simply ridiculous. 


THE production of ‘‘Claudian” at the Princess’s Theatre is a 
remarkably interesting theatrical event, in that it proves that an 
alliance between the poetical drama and that which concerns itself 
more immediately with strong situations and sensational effects is not 
only possible but distinctly advantageous. From almost all points 
of view, indeed, ‘‘Claudian” is an excellent play, and, as it has 
besides the good fortune to be mounted with that keen ap reciation 
of the artistic and that subtle attention to detail of which tr. Wilson 
Barrett is so perfect a master, it seems certain to maintain the hold 
on popular favour which it deservedly won on the first night. 


THE one objection to the play is that, from the very nature of the 
story, there is a certain similarity between various links in its chain 
of events, but the main interest is, after all, so strong that the 
defect is scarcely apparent while the play is in progress, and only 
assumes any large proportions when colder after-consideration comes 
to a closer analysis than is possible during the performance itself. 
Except in the comic scenes, which are even puerile at times, Mr. 
Wills’s dialogue is as good as Mr. Herman’s construction, and both 
authors may be congratulated on a well-earned success. 


Mr. WILSON BARRETT has rarely given the public a more care- 
fully finished or a sounder piece of acting than his ‘“ Claudian,” 
which for delicacy, pathos, and sustained power, deserves to rank 
among the most remarkable performances of our time. Never for one 
moment does he falter in the execution of a most arduous task; and 
never for one moment does he lose the hold on the audience which he 
secures on his first entrance. His natural advantages of feature, voice, 
and bearing are exactly what are wanted for the part, and a studiously 
simple but most picturesque costume completes tho picture. 


THE principal female character is played by Miss Eastlake with 
many touches of sympathetic art, but with a certain tendency to 
monotony which impairs its general effect ; Miss Emmeline Ormsby 
is very interesting and effective ; Miss Mary Dickens—I quote from 
the Standard—‘‘ made a most successful appearance ” in a very pretty 
and pathetic little part; and Miss Helen Bruno delivers her one 
important speech with considerable force and impressiveness. It is a 
pity that the authors could not have contrived to provide an adequate 
part for so sound and capable an actress as Mra. Huntley. 


THE same feeling of regret will also be felt by all who sce the play 
that so little is given to that excellent actor, Mr. E. S. Willard, and 
that Mr. George Barrett, who is deservedly a favourite with the 
Princess’s audience, absolutely has no chance of making anything of 
the inane comic lover. Mr. Speakman, on the other hand, has a fair 
opportunity and inakes the most of it, and there is some thorough] 

acting in Mr. Hudson's nefarious Tetrarch. Minor parts are we 
ed by Mr. Frank Cooper, Mr. Huntley, and Mr. Fulton, and, indeed, 
as is always the case at tha theatre, every part, down to the very 
smallest, is represented with the utmost care. 


SCENERY, dresses, and stage management are all admirable, and 
the earthquake in the second act is a wonderful piece of stage 
effect, and I feel sure that the general opinion on the first night, 
when the play went without a hitch, was that Mr. Wilson Barrett 
and the little army of workers whom he leads so courageously and 
so ably may be congratulated on a victory well-earned and well- 
deserved, C, dD. 


Remarkable Memories. 


THE memory for figares, or power of mental calculation, is well- 
known to all of us, either by its presence or its absence. Jedediah 
Buxton, George Bidder, and Zerah Colborn, are instances too 
familiarly known to need detail here. George Watson, the Sussex 
calculator, could tell the dates of every day since he was a child, and 
what he was doing on that day ; he could show many other strange 
freaks of memory ; but was a heavy, ignorant fellow generally, very 
vain of his one acquirement. 

The memory of languages is quite a distinct faculty, so far as can 
be judged from recorded instances. Mithridates, we are told, could 
converse, in their own lan es, to the natives of twenty-three 
countries which were under his sway. Cardinal Mezzofanti appears 
to have had the faculty in a stronger degree than any other person 
that ever lived. While educating for the priesthood, he learned 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Spanish, French, German, and 
Swedish. As a professor at some of the Italian universities he 
constantly added to his store; until, at the aye of forty-three, he 
could read in twenty languages, and converse in eighteen. In 1841, 
when he was sixty-seven years old, he was as we uainted with 
Portuguese, English, Dutch, Danish, Russian, Polish, Bohemian, 
Servian, Magyar, Turkish, Irish, Welsh, Wallachian, Albanian, 
Bulgarian, Illyrian, Lettish, Lappish, as with the posh irae he had 
first learned ; while to Arabic he added Persian, Sanscrit, Koordish, 
Georgian, Syriac, Chaldee, Samaritan, Chinese, Coptic, Ethiopic, 
Abyssinian, and other Asiatic and African tongues. At the time of 
his death, in 1849, Mezzofanti could write, and converse fluently, in 
more than seventy languages. 

All the other accounts of memory for words are poor as compared 
with this ; nevertheless, many of them are sufficiently remarkable. 
John Kemble used to say that he could learn a whole number of the 
Morning Post in four days; and General Christie made a similar 
assertion ; but it is not known how far either of them verified their 
statements. 

Robert Dillon could repeat in the morning six columns of a news- 
paper which he had read overnight. During the Repeal debate in the 

ouse of Commons, now nearly fifty years ago, one of the members 
wrote out his speech, sent it to the newspapers, and repeated it to the 
House in the evening ; it was found to be verbatim the same as that 
which he had written out. John Faller, a land agent in Norfolk, 
could remember every word of a sermon and write it out correctly 
when he got home ; this was tested by comparing his written account 
with thie cle n’s manuscript. Seneca could repeat two thousand 
words on hearing them once. ER caliger could repeat a hundred verses 
or more after having read them a single time. Magliabechi, who had 
& prodigious memory, was once put to a severe test. A gentleman 
lent him a manuscript, which was read and returned ; the owner some 
time afterwards, pretending he had lost it, begged Magliabechi to 
write out as much as he could remember; whereupon the latter, 
appealing to his memory, wrote out the whole essay. Cyrus, if some 
ot the old historians are to be credited, could remember the name of 
every soldier in his immense army. There was a Corsican boy who 
could rehearse forty thousand words, whether sense or nonsense, as 
ney were dictated, and then repeat them in the reversed order 
without making a single mistake. A physician of Massachusetts, 
about sixty years ago, could repeat the whole of ‘‘ Paradise Lost” 
without a mistake, although he had not read it for twenty years. 
Euler, the great mathematician, when he became blind, could repeat 
the whole of Virgil’s ‘‘ Aneid,” and could remember the first line and 
the last line in every page of the particular edition which he had been 
accustomed to read before he became blind. 

One kind of retentive memory may be considered as the result of 
sheer hard work, a determination towards one particular achievement, 
without reference either to cultivation, or to memory on other 
subjects. This is frequently shown by persons in humble life in 
regard to the Bible. An old ene pan at Stirling, known about 
fifty years ago as Blind Alick, afforded an instance of this. He knew 
the whole of the Bible by heart ; insomuch that if a sentence were 
read to him, he could name book, chapter, and verse ; or if the book, 
chapter, and verse were named, he could give the exact words. A 
gentleman, to test him, repeated a verse, purposely making one verbal 
inaccuracy ; Alick hesitated, named the p where the passage is to 
be found, but at the eame time pointed out the verbal error. The 
same gentleman asked him to repeat the ninetieth verse of the seventh 
ren eee of the book of Numbers. Alick almost instantly replied : 
‘‘ There is no such verse ; that chapter has only eighty-nine verses.” 
Gassendi had acquired by heart six thousand Latin verses, and, in 
order to give his memory exercise, he was in the habit daily of reciting 
six hundred verses from different languages. Saunderson, another 
mathematician, could repeat all Horace’s odes, and a t part of 
the other Latin authors. La Crove, after listening to twelve verses in 
as many languages, could not only repeat them in the order in which 
he heard them, but could also transpose them. Pope had an excellent 
memory, and many persons have amused themselves b looking 
through his writings, and pointing out how often he had brought it 
into play. He was able to turn with great readiness to the precise 
Lert in a book where he had seen any passages that had struck him. 

ohn Lynden had a very peculiar faculty, for_getting things by rote, 
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and he could repeat correctly any long, dry document, such as an Act of 
Parliament, after hia heard it read ; but if he wanted any single 
paragraph, he was obliged to begin at the beginning, and 
proceed with his recital until he came to what he required. There 
was a French novelist, who, being a printer, composed a volume in 
type, and thus the book was printed without having been written. 

ishop Warburton had a prodigious memory, which he taxed to an 
extraordinary degree. His ‘‘ Divine Legation’’ would lead one to 
suppose that he had indefatigably collected and noted down the 
innumerable facts and quotations there introduced; but his only 
nute-book was an old almanack, in which he occasionally jotted down 
a thought. r obtained so perfect a knowledge of one Latin 
book that he offered to repeat any passage with a dagger at his breast, 
to be used against him in case of a failure of memory. 


Cookery. 


A LITTLE DINNER-PARTY. 


AT this time of the year it often happens that people wish to 
entertain their friends at a little dinner-party, but oa of the 
expense, or because of the difficulty of cooking a dinner of several 
courses by an ordinary range, they are obliged to forego this pleasure. 
These questions, however, both of difficulty and of expense, resolve 
themselves into one of management. 

First, then, as to the cost of the dishes given in the bill of 
fare. It will be seen by the recipe for hare soup, that sufficient 
for a party of eight or ten persons can be made at little more 
than the cost of the hare; indeed, if the suggestion is followed 
to reserve a portion for an entrée, it will be lean The price of 
fish varies so much that it is not possible to estimate it; but 
sometimes one kind is more moderate than another, and it should 
always be possible to have a nice dish of fish at a cost not exceeding 
six shillings. A piece of braised beef is a handsome dish, and as 
only a portion of it will be consumed by the guests, the cost will be 
small. The same may be said of a goose, which is now often sold by 
weight in London at so low a rate as eightpence-halfpenny a pound for 
prime qualities. Ptarmigan are inexpensive, and as two birds will 
make the salm:, three to four shillings should cover the cost of this 
dish. The sweet dishes are cheap enough, and can be prepared the 
day before they are required. 

Having thus disposed of the question of expense wo come to that 
which is generally less easy to set aside—that of cooking a dinner of 
several courses. One cause of failure in quiet little entertainments is 
that too much strain is often pat on the roasting department. An 
inexperienced housekeeper will arrange for a roast joint, poultry, and 
game, and although the cook may be on her mettle, and try to accom- 
plish what she is assured is done in other houses, it is ten to one if 
all the dishes are not injured. It will be seen in our bill of fare that 
the work for the range is pretty equally divided between boiling, 
stewing, baking, and roasting, and that some of the dishes can be 
ready a little beforehand, so that the cook’s attention may not be 
diverted from the fish and roast, which require watching at the last 
moment. Ina kitchen where there is only one pair of hands to do 
everything, even when these are both clever and experienced, a good 
deal of management und forethought are required to secure the 
success of ‘‘only a little dinner.” Every preparation should be made 
early in the day, all things bought and sent in certainly before noon. 
The soup will, of course, be made the day before, and only require to 
be finished when wanted. The fish on coming in will be treated 
with vinegar or lemon-juice as directed, and the flavour will thereby 
be much improved. he goose will be all the better, too, for bein 
stuffed early in the day, and the giblets will require to be well boil 
in order to make the gravy rich and of fine flavour. The same must 
be said of the ptarmigan, which would not suffer by being prepared 
the day, before if necessary. 

No entrées are given in this menu, because nearly all the dinner 
being of made dishes, they are not required as in the case of plain 
roast and boiled. 


Hare Soup. 
Brill & la Créme. 

Braised Ribs of Beef. Purée of Endivo. 
Roast Goose. Chutney Sauce. 
Salmi of Ptarmigan. 

Victoria Pudding. | Orange Cream. 
Strawberry Tartlets. 


HARE SOupP. 


Roast a fine hare for a quarter of an hour, and having cut away 
the meat in long slices from the back bone, put it aside to make an 
entrée, or, if economy is not an object, use the whole of the hare. 
ih up the body of the hare, and put it with the gravy which has 

ri 
bones, four onions fried, a carrot, turnip, celery, a small bundle of 
thyme and parsley half-a-dozen peppercorns, a blade of mace, and 
two quarts of stock. When you have skimmed the pot, cover closely, 
and let it boil gently for threc hours ; then strain the suup, take off the 


in roasting into the stock-pot with a slice of lean ham or baeon | N 


fat, and having allowed it to boil up, thicken with French potato and 
ordinary flour. Stir in a ecapoontal of powdered sugar, add salt if 
necessary, and a little cayenne-pepper, and when about to serve, a 
glass of port wine. 

This soup is finer if half a pint to a pint of claret is used instead of 
the same quantity of stock. In this case port wine will not be needed. 


BRILL A LA CREME. 


Choose a thick and perfectly fresh brill, pass a knife down the back- 
bone so as to detach without removing the flesh or in any way 
injuring the appearance of the fish. Put two or three spoonfuls of 


French vinegar in a dish, pass the brill through it on both sides, and 
having light rubbed with salt, let it lie for an hour or two, then press 
between the bone and the flesh a stuffing made as follows: Soak the 


cramb of a French roll in cold milk, squeeze it as dry as possible, put 
it in a stewpan with an ounce of butter, the yolk of an egg, a pinch of 
salt, and a few grains of cayenne-pepper. ork the mixture over the 
fire until it is smooth and compact, then take half its weight in fresh 
lobster, pounded in a mortar, or of preserved lobster, and half a tea- 
+ ela of essence of anchovy. Put this stuffing into the fish. 

aving done this, lay the fish, black side downwards, in a well buttered 
tin baking-dish, with a gill of sauterne or other wine of a similar 
character, a teaspoonful each of French chili, of shalot vinegar, and 
of essence of anchovy. Bake for about an hour, basting the fish 
frequently with the liquor, taking care it does not become the least 
brown. By the time the brill is done have ready a good white sauce 
made as follows: Mix a dessertspoonful of fine flour in two of cold 
milk, stir on to it a gill of boiling cream, or of milk which has been 
reduced from half a pint toa gill by slowly boiling it; stir the sauce 
over the fire for five minutes, beat in two ounces of fine fresh butter 
and the yolk of an egg, stir until both are well mixed in, strain the 
liquor in which the fish was cooked into the sauce, stirring briskly as 
you 3 it. Put the brill on a dish, pour the sauce over, and serve 
very not. ‘ 

BRAISED RIBS OF BEEF. 

Choose the long rib, and, having removed the bone, roll the meat 
round tightly, securing it with bands of broad tape or calico. Put the 
meat either into the braisin se with a little minced beef-suet or 
dripping, and fry quickly until brown on both sides. This done, put 
the bones, broken up small, a tablespoonful of salt, a dozen pepper- 
corns, two onions lightly fried, a carrot and turnip cut up small, a 
bundle of sweet Barba: and sufficient broth or water to come half-way 
up the meat. Let the pot boil rapidly for five minutes, then draw it 
to the side of the range and let it simmer gently for two hours. 
Once during the cooking turn the meat, and when it is tender take 
it ont and keep hot whilst you prepare the gravy, which strain, 
and having taken off all the fat, boil down to half-glaze in a stewpan 
without a lid. Now put the meat and the gravy, which, if necessary, 
may be enriched by the addition of a little acon into the pot, and 
having turned the former about until well glazed, put it on its dish, 
with a purée of endive, prepared us follows : | 


PurREE OF ENDIVE. 


Choose a fine white head, wash, pick, and pour boiling water over, 
let it lie for ten minutes, then squeeze perfectly dry, chop, and put 
it into a stewpan with a teaspoonful of salt, and a cupful of white 
broth or milk. Having stewed the endive until tender, add enough 

tato-flour to make the sauce thick, and when ready to serve stir in a 
ittle lemon-juice. 
ROAST GOOSE. 

Mix four ounces of onion, put them in a stewpan with an ounce 
of butter, cover closely, and let them cook gently, without taking the 
least colour, until they are tender, then mix them with four tea- 
spoonfuls of fresh sage, dried quickly on the hot-plate, and rubbed to a 
fine powder through a sieve, and season with black pepper and salt. 
Put this stuffing in the body of the goose some hours betore roasting 
it, and let it lie breast downwards. t for an hour and a quarter to 
an a and a half, basting frequently, and browning the bird 
equally. 

: The gravy for goose should be made of the giblets, and if 
household stock is at hand will be very good without the addition of 
beef. Fry the giblets nicely, allow two large onions, also fried, and a 
small bundle of sweet-herbs, and boil for two hours. Strain, allow 
the gravy to cool, remove all fat, season to taste, and let it i 
boil up. If liked, thicken agp pend with potato-flour. Gravy, unless 
in a small quantity by way of garnish, should not be put upon the 
dish with game or poultry of any kind, as it is apt to cause incon- 
venience to the carver, and enough of it cannot be given with each 


serving. 

Part of the liver of the goose, after it has been lightly cooked, can 

be minced, and added to the seasoning, and is a good addition to it. 
CHUTNEY SAUCE. 

This is suggested as a change, and perhaps a refinement, on apple- 
sauce. Chutney is a pickle which should be home-made; although 
the season is somewhat advanced, it might still be made by the 
recipe given in the Correspondence Column of HOUSEHOLD WorpDs, 

] 


0. 125. 

Make a gill of claret hot, stir ina teacupful of chutney ; then stir both 
together over a slow fire for three or four minutes, but do not let the 
sauce boil. It should be both hot, sweet, and rather thick, a little 
cayenne and sugar being added if) necessary, 
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SALMI OF PTARMIGAN. 


Lightly roast a pair of ptarmigan, let them get cool, cut up into 
joints, remove the skin, reserve the best pieces for the salms, and use 
the other portions with the skin for the gravy. Put these trimmings 
into a stewpan with three gills of plain beef gravy, a gill of 
claret, two onions lightly fried, a small bundle of sweet-herbs, four 
peppercorns, two cloves, two shalots, and half a teaspoonful of 
salt. Boil gently for an hour, or until reduced to half a pint. Having 
strained and taken off the fat, let the gravy boil up, and thicken it 
with an ounce of butter and an ounce of flour, which have been worked 
together over the fire into a smooth paste. Put in the pieces of 
ptarmigan, let them get hot through, and serve with trian pieces 
of fried bread round the dish. 


VICTORIA PUDDING. 


A quarter of a pound of breadcrumbs, three ounces of suet shred very 
finely, a quarter of a pound of apple marmalade, the juice of half a 
lemon and the peel oe two ounces of sifted loaf-sugar, one egg, 
and a small pinch of salt. Mix all together; put the pudding into a 
buttered mould, and boil for three hours. Make a sauce by mixing 
two teaspoonfuls of potato-flour in cold water, and a quarter of a pint 
of boiling water. Stir in a tablespoonful of apple marmalade, a little 
lemon-juice and flavouring, simmer for five minutes, stir in half an 
ounce of butter, pour round the pudding, and serve, 


ORANGE CREAM. 


Boil the finely-shred peel of three oranges for ten minutes with four 
ounces of lump-sugar and three gills of milk, strain and dissolve in it 
half an ounce of gelatine, whip it with the juice of the oranges and 
that of one lemon; or, if preferred, instead of the last, half a teaspoon- 
fal of citric acid dissolved in a little water, 

Whipped cream can be added; but the cream will be found ex- 
collent without this addition, | 


STRAWBERRY TARTLETS. 


Fill puff-pastry cases with strawberries preserved whole, and on 
the top pile whipped cream. 


Books for Presents 
AND 
Christmas Cards. 


‘* KEEPSAKES,” and ‘‘ Books of Beauty,” and other ensively- 

t-up forms of Christmas presents, had their day, and a very 
ourishing day, too, some forty years ago, and were succceded by 
ift-books which improved printing and engraving processes made 
it possible to produce at much more reasonable prices, and now 
the custom of giving books as Yule-tide presents appears to be 
rapidly dying out. Except with firms who cater principally 
for boys and girls there is hardly even the pretence nowadays of 
making any special effort at this time of the year. Probably 
Christmas literature has been almost altogether killed by the develop- 
ment of the Christmas Number system, just as magazines generally 
have exerted a great, and as many people think, a paralysing, 
influence on modern English literature as a whole. And it is notice- 
able that the subject of Christmas is the one subject which appears 
to be most studiously avoided in the few books which are published at 
Christmas-time. 


IN noticing last year the Seer puoi of MEssRS. GRIFFITH AND 
FARRAN, of St. Paul’s Churchyard, we described their selection as 
being both extensive and varied, and the remark is equally applicable 
to the very large collection which they have sent this year. The 
facsimile reproductions of the old-fashioned Lion’: Masquerade, 
Peacock at Home, Elephant's Ball, and Butterfly's Ball (1s. each) are 
curious, and mark the extraordinary difference between what is 
demanded by our children and what satisfied our fathers, and con- 
trast strangely with the pretty Holly Series (6d. each), hulf-a-dozen 
books of rhymes with coloured pictures by Ida Waugh, which are sure 
to be favourably received in the nursery. Lhe Fool’s Paradise (2s, 6d.) is 
a selection from Mr. Hotten’s two volumes, made up from the funny 
‘* Miinchener Bilderbogen,” the humour of which is specially appro- 
priate to the pantomime scason. Of a very different class is Keble’s 
Evening Hymn, with illustrations produced, it is to be presumed, in 
America, to the artists and engravers of which country are alse due the 
numerous illustrations to Mrs. Sandford’s From May to Christus at 
Thorne Hill (5s.), a bright and lively book for children, but perhaps 
rather too American for our boys and girls. Yet another American 
production is an illustrated edition of Edgar Poe’s ever popular Haven, 
m which the genius of the poet has had but a faint influence upon the 
artist. Nora's Trust (2s. 6d.), by Mrs. Gellie, and The Count and the 
Cottage (3s. 6d.), by Emma Marshall, are illustrated books for girls, 
and Growing Up (2s. 6d.), a story of some West Indian children, by 
Jennett Humphreys, withsufficiently uninteresting pictures, is described 
as a story of girls which boys may read. Stronger food for male youth 
is provided in the other half-dozen or so volumes provided by this firm, 
the titles of which will show the stirring nature of the subjects with 


which they deal. From Cadet to Cantain (5s.), a tale of Military Life, 
by J. Percy Groves; In Time of War (3s. éd.), by James F. Cobb ; 
Middy and Ensign, or, the Jungle Station (6s.), by G. Manville Fenn, 


.& Very ingenious olio of wild adventure and incident ; Paddy Finn, or, 


the Adventures of a Midshipman (6s.), by the late W. H. G. Kingston ; 
and Friends though Divided, a Tale of the Civil War (5s.), by G. A. 
Henty, who seems to have taken the place in the affections of English 
boys, so long occupied by Mr. Kingston. All these books are sound 
in tone and can be recommended as presents for boys. | 


MEssrRs. BICKERS AND SON, of Leicester aun: have published a 
series of seven translations, by Professor R. B. Anderson, of the works 
of Bidrnstjerne Bjérnson, the Norwegian novelist, who is well known 
among his own people and in the north of Europe generally, but 
whose stories are perhaps a little too local in their interest to become 
largely popular amongst the young people of this country, for whom 
the pat issue is presumably intended, and who will be more 
repelled than attracted by the odd-looking Norwegian names, 
Messrs. Bickers and Son’s other publications have not the charm of 
novelty, but Southey’s Life of Nelson, Edgar’s Heroes of England, 
and Dr. Kippis’s Voyages of Captain Cook, will always be attractive 
to gn seuies boys, and the Tales from Shakespeare of Charles 
and Mary Lamb are always useful as a sort of Shakespearian 
primer. 


MEssRS, FREDERICK WARNE AND Co., of Bedford Street, have, 
in the ‘‘ Queen’s Gift Series,” quite a library of little illustrated books 
of rather Papua merit, the drawing of the pictures generally being a 
good deal below the standard required even for children’s boo 
nowadays, and it will bea very inexperienced young lady or gentleman 
indeed who fails to remark the extreme badness of the drawings in 
The Birthday Party. The Afternoon Tea Painting Book (1s.), with 
illustrations by J. G. Sowerby and H. H. Emmerson, contains a large 
collection of pictures to be coloured by youthful amateurs, which oug 
to Fabled plenty of occupation for thousands of little paint-brushes. 
‘*‘ Aunt Louisa”’ is again to the fore for the benefit of her little friends, 
with a volume of Shtps, Birds, and Wonder Tales, with twenty-four 

ages of original illustrations, admirably printed in colours by 

ronheim, and Messrs. Warne’s collection 1s completed by two sto 
books for young people, Only a Child, by M. A, Ellis, and Blindman s 
Holiday, the latter of which must not be confounded with Mr. 
W. W. Fenn’s collection of stories and essays, which was published 
some months ago under the same title. 


Merssrs. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND Sons, of the Broadway. 
Ludgate Hill, have had the happy thought of publishing versions of 
Robinson Crusoeandthe Swiss Family Robinson in words of one syllable, 
with a copious supply of pictures, coloured and otherwise. The other 
books comprised in Messrs. Routledge’s collection are very varied in 
character. They are Nights with Uncle Remus, another series of 
stories by Joel Chandler Harris, which will be acceptable to eek 
who have not yet tired of the peculiar humour of Brer Kabbit 
and Company; Bacon’s Essays, a volume of Professor: Morley’s 
Universal Library ; Old Wives’ Fables, a collection of tales of ogres 
and witches and all sorts of wonders, by Edward Laboulaye—trans- 
lations we presume—with any quantity of amusing illustrations ; a 
curiously, and to say truth, not a very pleasantly illustrated 
Coloured Bible for the Young, the value of which, from any point of 
view, is not quite apparent ; the Children’s Christmas, a set of nine 
carols and choruses with music; the Bible Emblem Anniversa 
Book, by the compilers of the ‘ Floral Birthday Book,” a work whi 
consists of texts for every day, with more or less appropriate illustra- 
tions, poetical and pictorial ; Robin Hood, a collection of poems, songs, 
and ballads relative to the pea outlaw, edited by J. Ritson ; 
King Arthur and His Knights of the Round Tabic, founded on Sir 
Thomas Malory’s history, by sey Frith ; and, by the same author, 
Ascents and Adventures, a series of anecdotes of mountain climbing. 


SINCE the above lat ai was in type, we have received another 
large parcel of books from Messrs. ROUTLEDGE, the most important 
of which are a number of illustrated story and poetry books for youn 
readers, typical among them being Snow Flakes, and Little Bird Red 
and Little Bird Blue, by M. Betham Edwards ; The Old Farm Gate, 
and Sunday Talks with Mamma, and For Very Little People 
by Mrs. Sale Barker. A volume of little drawing-room plays 
Lazinella, and comprising pies by such well-known writers as 
Mr. E. L. Blanchard and Mr. W. Yardley, will be welcome at this 
season to many & troupe of juvenile comedians. Of the other pub- 
lications issued from the Broadway, we have only space to mention 
the re-issues of those Soha favourites, Elizabeth, or, The Exiles 
of Siberia ; Grimm's Household Stories ; Hans Christian Andersen's 
tales ; and es Boy's Book; the last named of which has again 
been revised and brought up to date under the able editorship of 
Mr. Edmund Kontledge, and is as complete an encyclopedia of 
sports and amusements as any boy can desire. 


MEssrs. DEAN AND SON, of 160A, Flect Street; are inexhaustible 
caterers for the little ones, and send quite/a bewildcring assortment of 
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coloured picture-books at most moderate prices. Among these are 
Buckets and Spades, nursery rhymes with music; So Happy, and At 
the Mother’s Knee (each 3s. 6d.), verses and pictures; The sohpeisene | 
Eye series (6d.).; the Graphic Alphabet series (6d.); Fresh Gathered, 
and Over the Hilis (each 1s. 6d.), the latter, perhaps, the best of 
all; At Home and Abroad, and Dotty’s Pets (1s. each); The Rose 
and Lily series (each 6d.); and The Little Gem packet (1s.), 
containing no fewer than twenty-four little books of coloured pictures. 
Certainly mamma or auntie must be very hard to please if she cannot 
find suitable presents among Messrs. Dean’s publications. 


MEssRs. CASSELL AND Co. (LIMITED), of Belle Sauvage Yard, only 
send Treasure Island, a story for boys, constructed on somewhat 
familiar lines by Robert Louis Stevenson, and Sunlight and Shade, 
being Poems and Pictures of Life and Nature, very profusely and 
beautifully illustrated. 


MEssrs.. HODDER AND STOUGHTON’s collection comprises a 
number of story-books of a graver tone than is the case with the 
Christmas books of most of the other publishers, and may be equally 
divided into books for girls and books for boys. The former are, In @ 
Corner of the Vineyard, a village story by Isaac Pleydell; Nelly 
Channell (3s. 6d.), by Sarth Doudney ; Hermte’s Rosebuds, and other 
Stories (38. 6d.), by L. T. Meade; and Busy Hands and Patient Hearts, 
and Seppel (each 2s. 6d.), translations from the German of Gustav 
Nieritz. The books for boys are, A Brave Resolve, and The Beggars, 
by J.B. Liefde, present translations ; A Life of George Washington, 
by William M. Thayer; Grey Hawk, Life and Adventures Among the 

ea Indians, by James Macaulay; and Wild Adventures 
rine the Pole, a truly thrilling nautical story, by Dr. Gordon 
es, 


ONLY two books have reached us from MEssRS. MACMILLAN, of 
Bedford Street : Hannah Tarne, a story by the author of ‘‘ Mr. Grey- 
smith,” with illustrations by W. J. Hennessey, which will be found 
suitable for girls; and Two Little Waifs, a pleasantly written tale of 
two little English children temporarily lost, or rather mislaid, in 
Paris, from the agreeable pen of Mrs. Molesworth, and illustrated 
by Walter Crane, which is sure to be popular with younger readers. 


IN concluding our notices of Books for Presents, we may remark, 
as we have had occasion to do on previous occasions, on the strange 
reluctance which publishers appear to have to disclosing the prices of 
their books. Why the price should not be printed on the title-page 
it is difficult to understand. 


MEssrs. EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, of Great New Street, have 
issued some very novel and extremely pretty calendars, illustrated 
with coloured floral subjects in excellent taste, and their collection of 
Christmas Cards is as varied and attractive as ever. Floral subjects 
predominate, but there is something suitable to all tastes. 


From Messrs, S, HILDESHEIMER AND Co. comes quite a bewilder- 
ing selection of cards, executed with all the artistic,care and taste for 
which this firm has ine so distinguished a name. Very pretty and 
ingenious are the folding cards, which, when opened, disclose bouquets 
of artificial flowers, and of a similar kind is the group of the Nativity, 
the latter having the additional advantage of being appropriate to 
the season, as is also the series of Winter Berries and Leaves, prettily 
frosted, and also the wreaths of leaves and berries in threefold 
ornamental coloprs. The series of half-a-dozen Etchings Round 
about Stratford-on-Avon, by Wilfrid Ball, are also psp et b 
much artistic merit. To attempt to enumerate all the subjects wit 
which Messrs, Hildesheimer’s artists have dealt wonld require more 

than we can spare, and we must content ourselves with saying 
that we have come upon nothing which is not in good taste. 


Messrs, HILDESHEIMER AND FAULKNER are also represented by 
a large assortment of cards, which are quite up to their usual standard 
of excellence. Among those which ey be specially mentioned are 
some exquisite studies of flowers, by W. J. Muckley ; some quaint 
and novel miniature screens, also decorated with floral subjects, by 
M. E. Duffield; a set of capital cate, by L. and H. Couldery ; the 
prety oune selections from the English poets ; and Ernest W ilson’s 
novel landscape arrangements, 


MESSRS. RAPHAEL TUCK AND Sons, whose last year’s issue of 
cards, after designs by members of the Royal Academy and other dis- 
tinguished artists, will, no doubt, be remembered by our readers, have 
not this year attempted so ambitious a flight, and their cards for this 
season, although containing many pretty pictures at most reasonable 
prices, are, for the most Dba on familiar lines, and not peially 
remarkable for novelty of design. It would seem indeed as if Messrs. 
Tuck and the other first-class publishers of Christmas Cards had 
already done all that can possibly or reasonably be hoped for. 
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Courting in Texas. 


Tais is how a fond couple of Texan lovers come to an understand- 
ing, according to one who pretends to know. 

He sits on one side of the room in a big white rocking-chair ; 
she on the other side in a little white oak rocking-chair. A loug-eared 
deerhound is by his side, a basket of sewing by hers ; both the young 
couple rock incessantly. He sighs heavily, and looks out of a west 
window at a myrtle-tree ; she sings lightly, and gazes out of the east 
window at a turnip patch At last he remarks: ‘‘ This is mighty 
good weather for cotton-picking.”’ ‘Tis that,” the lady nds, 
‘Cif we only had any to pick.” The rocking continues, ‘‘ What's 
your dog’s name?” asked she. ‘‘Cooney.” Another sigh-broken 
stilmess. ‘‘ What’s he good for?” ‘‘ What is who good for?” says 
he abstractedly. ‘‘Your dog, Cooney.” ‘‘For ketching ' ossums.” 
Silence for halfan hour. ‘‘ He looks likeudeerhound.” ‘‘ Who looks 
like a deerhound?” ‘‘Cooney.” ‘‘ He is; but he’s sort of bellowsed, 
an’ gettin’ old an’ slow, an’ he ain’t no count on a cold trail.” In the 
quiet ten minutes that ensues she takes two stitches in her quilt, a 
gorgeous affair made after the pattern called ‘‘Rose of Sharon.” 
“Your ma raising mat chickens?” ‘Forty odd.” Then more 
rocking, and somehow the big rocking-chair and the little rocking- 
chair are jammed side by side, and rocking is impossible. ‘‘ Makin’ 
quilts?” he observes. ‘‘ Yes,” she replies, brightening up, for she is 
great on quilts. ‘I’ve just finished a gorgeous ‘ Eagle of Brazil,’ a 
‘Setting Sun,’ and a ‘Nation’s Pride.’ ave you ever seen the 
‘Yellow Rose of the Prairie?’” ‘*No.” More silence. Then he 
says: ‘‘Do you love cabbage?” ‘‘I do that.” Presently his hand 
is accidentally laid on hers, of which she does not seem to be at all 
aware. Then he suddenly says: ‘‘I’se a great mind to bite you.” 
‘* What have you a great mind to bite me for?” ‘Kase you won't 
have me.” ‘Kase you ain’t axed me.” ‘‘ Well, now I ax you.” 
‘¢ Then now I has you.”’ Cooney dreams he hears a sound of kissing, 
and the next day the young man goes after a marriage-license. 


Household Gardening. 


SEVERE weather, even if it is not present, may occur at any time, 
and owners of cherished window-plants should be on the alert, or the 
work of a year, or much longer, may be destroyed ina night. While 
it is impossible that plante that are in a growing state can have too 
much light, or be placed too close to the glass in mild weather, it is 
not safe to trust them there during cold nights. 


PLANTS IN RooMs. 

Numbers of plants are killed every year which might have been 
saved by removing them from the windows to a table or mantelpiece, 
when frost is imminent. It is obvious they have as much light there 
after nightfall as if they were left close to the glass, while they have 
the inestimable advantage of several degrees o stead? temperature. 
ion 3 the day, when there are fires in rooms, the plants may be safe 
enough near the windows, but at night they are often in extreme 
danger. 

A Frost INDICATOR. 


A little water in a saucer near the glass, or a damp sponge, 
will indicate the presence or absence of frost, and if there is the slightest 
suspicion of the formation of ice remove the plants at once, and stand 
them in the best position at command for ing them safe. 


FROST-BITTEN PLANTS. | 

Although many persons will prevent their plants being injured b 
prompt action, others will fail to do so, and will be surprised an 
annoyed to find that the frost has reached them when they are 
examined early on some cold morning. 

When this is the case it is not uncommon for the plants to be 
removed and placed near the fire, with the object of thawing them, 
This is the very worst thing that can be done, and is almost sure to 
end in killing them. | 

Frozen plants should certainly be quickly taken from the windows, 
but they should be stood in a cool, not a warm position ; indeed it 
cannot be too cold, provided they are out of the reach of frost. 

The change to a warmer temperature cannot possibly be too 
gradual, and it is often of great advantage to sprinkle them with cold 
water, as this, even if apparently ‘‘ stinging” cold, will, and must be 
a few degrees warmer t the frosted plants, or it would not retain 
ita fluid state. 

Sprinkling plants with warm water would be certain death to them, 
but the quite cold application has often saved their lives. 


PLANTS IN FRAMES. 


Whatever these may be, let them be kept dry during severe 
weather. When the soil in which a plant is established is quite dry 
it will endure far more frost than when it is wet. 

Auriculas, for instance, those most charming of Alpine plants, that 
s0 many people might grow in a box with a ed roof over it, will 
need little or no water now. Thousands of the most valuable sorts are 
regularly wintered in cold frames, and=provided they are kept dry, not 
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one in a thousand is killed, or even injured during a very severe 
winter. 

Carnations of the choicer varieties, and no flowers are more beauti- 
ful, are similarly preserved, and no water is given, except when the 
soil approaches a state. When this occurs, water is essential, but 
it is applied with the test care, not a drop being spilt on the 


foliage. That is a very important precaution, and, however simple it 
may & r, should never be overlooked in the management of plants 
in col es during the winter months. 


PLANTS IN WINDOW-BOXES. 


Boxes on the outside of window-sills cannot be kept dry, but still 
as the plants in them are hardy, they are seldom injured if ney, are 
not watered in eg Mohaplatd We have known persons give a little 
warm water to the plants when the soil was crisp. This should never 
be done, as the practice is decidedly unsafe. A layer of moss or 
cocoanut-fibre refuse spread on the surface of the soil 1s often of great 


benefit, but no water should be given until the frost has left the soil. 
| SNow AS A PROTECTOR. 


When snow falls during frosty weather it should never be removed 
from plants in the open air, except in some instances when its weight 
threatens to break them. No material that can be applied is equal to 
this, and no matter how long the plants may be covered with it, they 
never suffer through the absence of light. This is evident by the bright 

n grass which is so refreshing after the snow has melted, even if it 
as covered the ground for months. 


COVERING FRAMES. 


The fact above noticed demonstrates that plants, when frozen, do 
not suffer if kept in total darkness, for the can have no light 
when deeply buried in snow. Yet it never blanches, that is, turns a 
light colour, as it would do if it were not frozen. It is precisely the 
same with all other plants. We have often kept frames containing 
half-hardy plants, such as bedding Calceolarias, Pansies, Hollyhocks, 
and other kinds above noticed, thickly covered with straw night and 
day, for weeks, and when the frost departed the plants were as fresh 
as ever after their lon aa of darkness; but we were careful to let 
them be slightly frost fore covering them. When plants in frames, 
therefore, are sent to sleep by frost, let them sleep in darkness. Do 
not remove the covering until a thaw occurs, and then remove it 
gradually, letting them have light by degrees, and all will be well. 


BULBS IN Pots. 


Examine Hyacinths, Tulips, and other bulbs that were potted and 
buried a month or more ago, and withdraw them if they have grown 
more than half an inch, those that have not grown to that extent to be 
left covered until they have. 

The growths made under the covering will be nearly white. In 

this state it is not advisable to place them in the sun; indeed, they 
should not for a week be exposed to the full daylight. 
- There is no better plan than to quite cover the tender-looking 
crowns with moss, and keep it damp, the moisture being refreshing. 
In the course of three or four days most of the moss ma removed, 
and in about a week the crowns will be green, light then being 
essential. 

The pots will now be crowded with white fleshy roots, and these 
must never be dry. The soil must not be soddened, but must at all 
times be decidedly moist, and on the very first symptoms of its being 
otherwise water must be Bro copiously. Let the plants have all the 
light possible, being careful to have them out of the reach of frost, 
and in due time fine spikes and beautiful flowers will be produced. 


' FYYACINTHS IN WATER. 


The glasses in which the bulbs were placed, and stood in a cool, 
dark cupboard, must now be brought to the light, at least those that 
are fairly filled with roots, as these roots will have forced growth from 
the crowns of the bulbs. 

As in the case of Hyacinths that have been covered with ashes, so 
with these in water that have started into growth under the conditions 
indicated : they must not at once be taken direct from a dark place 
and stood in the full sun, but their exposure must be gradual. 

If there is, as there will be, an appreciable waste of water in the 
glasses, add more of the same temperature, so that it nearly, but not 
quite, touches the bulbs. 

It is seldom that the water needs changing, 
often done by withdrawing the roots and sponging them ; this should 
never be attempted unless they become covered with brown filmy 
matter, and then they must be cleansed with great care, a soft feather 
being used for that pa se; and so long as the water remains 
tolerably clear it may be left undisturbed. 

If a doubt exists as to whether the water should be changed or 
not, the safest plan will be to pour say a fourth of it out, without 
disturbing the plant, and add fresh. Rain-water is the best, but 
ordinary tap-water will do very well; but, as before observed, it must 
not be colder than that alrea v in the glasses, nor should it be many 
degrees warmer, as the roots of plants like an equable temperature. 


COLEUSES IN WINTER. 
A Sheffield correspondent has suggested that notes on the cniture 
and wintering of these plants would be acceptable to many readers 
besides himself. 


and much injury is 
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Coleuses undoubtedly rank amongst the most beautiful and 
easily-grown of ornamental-foliaged plants, and in greenhouses and 
windows in the summer few plants are more effective. 

They are equally striking in the winter, provided they can have 
the requisite heat for keeping them growing, and this is sixty degrees. 
They will exist in a temperature of fifty-five degrees, but below that 
they are not safe. 

An ordinary greenhouse is too cold for them after September ; 
they are really tropical plants, a fact that is often forgotten when 
they are seen growing so freely in flower-beds in the summer ; but it 
must be remembered that the heat then exceeds that which we have 
stated as being necessary for their healthy growth. 

There are not many greenhouses that are heated with hot water, in 
which a small frame or case cannot be fixed in one corner over the 
hot-water pipes. A layer of slates over these, covered with an inch 
or two of sawdust, forms a warm floor for small tender plants, 
and the heat is retained by the glazed light that covers the case. 

Cuttings of Coleuses inserted in pots of sandy soil, and kept 
constantly moist, will strike in a warm frame of the kind mentioned, 
and form beautiful plants next summer. We have preserved dozens 
of plants in the manner suggested, but could never keep them alive 
in a temperature suited for such comparatively hardy flowers as 
Pelargoniums. 

The plante under notice are, however, very cheap in the spring, 
rooted cuttings being purchasable for a few pence, and as they grow 
rapidly from May onwards, no one need deny himself the pleasure of 
growing a few richly-coloured Coleuses. At the proper time for obtain- 
ing plants we will give the necessary:cultural particulars, and make a 
selection of some of the most handsome varieties. 


Correspondence. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Enquiries will be attended to as quickly as possible, but, as we have to go to 
press several days before publication, some delay is inevitable. In no case can ques- 

ons be answered “‘ next week,” as some of our friends demand. 

We have received several very unreasonable complaints of delay in attendlug to 
letters, which have been addressed to us by Correspondents who have paid no regard 
to the instructions which are given every week in this Journal. 

The Editor is therefore compelled to give notice: s 

1. That all letters containing poatage-stamps for copies of this 
similar business, must be adaressed to the PUBLISHER. | 

2. That all letters containing enquiries for the Correspondence Column, or on 
literary business, must be addressed to the EpITor. 

8. That all communications respecting the ‘‘ Puzzles for Prizes” must be 
addressed to the PUZZLE EDITOR. 

4. That Correspondents wishing to write on two or more subjects—say to send 
in an answer to the Puzzles, and to enclose stamps for a copy of the Jo _ 
must send each communication in a separate envelope, properly addressed 
as above indicated. 

56. That NO ATTENTION can be paid to any Correspondents who do not observe 
these rules. 


Journal, or on 


QUESTION. 


THe BraxMsies Ivy will be glad if anyone will give him the verse which 
accompanies ‘‘ Venetia Valse,” beginning ‘‘ Upwards ascending,” etc. 


ANSWERS. 


Anxious MorHer.—If Phat could let your boys have the companionship 
of other boys, you would find all these tastes would come of themselves, 
and you would not have to trouble yourself to direct them. Theatricals are 
an excellent way of passing the evening. Let the boys get up some simple 
farce with a few characters in it, such as ‘‘ Box and Cox,” or ‘‘ The Area 
Belle”; you will find a good many instructions in a little book entitled, 
‘*Theatricals and Tableaux Vivants for Amateurs,” by Charles Harrison, 
published by L. Upcott Gill. Routledge publishes a very good book of 
charades, but impromptu charades are better than any you can buy. Boys 
like bagatelle, and the ‘‘ game of the race” very much as a_rule, and some 
of them find a lasting amusement in chess. If they are at all artistic they 
might amuse themselves with making a toy-theatre, or some of those pretty 
paper-models that you buy in sheets. 

Beta.—1. ‘‘ Butler's Lives of the Saints,” 12 vols., 1s. each, Richardson. 
2. Depends somewhat on the kind of wine, generally about twenty-seven 
gallons. . 

BrockLEY.—Put the petroleum on the steel with a piece of flannel, aud 
do not wipe it off. The old plan of rubbing steel over with mutton fat has 
always been found to answer in keeping steel from rust. 

Brooks OF SHEFFIELD.—1. You can read a will on payment of a shilling 
at the New Will Office, at Somerset House, Strand, and Victoria Embank- 
ment, and have it copied for a few shillings, according to the length. 
2. Goose-tongue is an herbaceous plant, about a foot high or more, bearing 
white heads rather less in size than a daisy. It is found in moist meadows, 
especially in hilly districts, and is not the same thing as tarragon. 3. We 
do not know. 4. There is no English translation. 5. Saffron has grass-like 
leaves, and large crocus-like flowers of a purple colour. The dried stigmatas 
form the saffron of the shops, which, when good, has a rich, deep orange 
colour, and is used as a flavouring and colouring ingredient, especially on 
the Continent, in culinary preparations, liqueurs, etc. Hay-saffron cunsists 


of the stigmatas with per of the style carefully dried. 
C. C. G.—An article on “‘ Quinces ” will appear next week. 
C. H. (Sherborne).—Thanks, but we have received many copies. 


Cuicot.—1. We are sorry you do not approve of the advertisements, but 
it would be impossible fur us to give-the, quantity of matter we do for a 
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nny a week, or sixpence a month, without the assistance of advertisers. 

Nicole Fréres are among the best manufacturers. The Smith American 
Organ Company also supply very beautiful musical boxes. 

Cyponra.—You cannot do better than recommend your friend 
**Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening,” 1871, 21s., and in conjunction 
with it ‘‘ Brown’s Practical Treatise on Forestry,” 1880, 31s. 6d., Black wood. 

E. L. H.—Ferdinand II., King of the two Sicilies, sucoeeded to the 
throne November, 1830. 


Funoevs.—There is a useful little book entitled, ‘‘ Mushroom Culture 
for Amateurs,” J. W. May, L. Upoott Gill, 1s. The subject of 
mushroom culture in cellars is fully treated therein. 


G. B. (Derby).—If you wish to sell your old MS. you had better apply 
to Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge, 18, Wellington Street, Strand. 

Heart's Deg.icut.—The verses are the two last of a poem entitled, 
“‘A Denial,” by Mrs. E. B. Browning : 


So farewell thou, whom I have known too late 
To let thee come so near. 
Be counted happy while men call thee great, 
And one beloved woman feels thee dear ! 
Not I !—that cannot be. 
I am lost, I am changed ; I must go farther, where 
The orange shall take me worse, and no one dare 
Look in my face and see. 


Meantime I bless thee. By these thoughts of mine 
I bless thee from all such ! 
I bless thy lamp to oil, thy cup to wine, 
Thy hearth to joy, thy hand to an equal touch 
Of loyal trot or me, 
T love thee not, I love thee not !—away ! 
Here’s no more courage in my soul to say, 
** Look in my face and see!" 


Heresy.—The term “* Tyburn Ticket” was not, as you suppose, applied 

to a peeps for the gallows, but was the popular name for a certificate 

iven to the Spear hies of a felon, when the prosecution ended in a conviction. 

is kind of certificate was originated by statute (10 & 11 William ITTI., 

c. 13, s. 2); its abolition took place in the year 1818. As the holder of a 

document of this kind was exempt from all ** parish and ward offices within 

the parish wherein such felony was committed,” these tickets were very 
valuable, and frequently sold for a high price. 

H. L.—The charitable bequests in trust of the City of London 
Companies embrace a vast comprehensiveness of benevolent design, as 
remarkable as the entire amount must be magnificent, and, if it could be 
arrived at, as interesting to detail. They comprise pensions to decayed 
members ; gifts of money, bread, meat, etc., to the r; loans of various 
amounts to young beginners in business ; funds for the benefit of hospitals, 
schools, exhibitors at the universities, for lectures and sermons, prisoners in 
the City gaols, etc. Persons desirous of benefiting by the funds of any of 
the Companies, or of obtaining more information respecting them, had 
better apply to the respective clerks, at their Companies’ halls, for the 
necessary forms of application, etc. 

Hovusrwire.—The directions for makin 
Bpace in this column; they were given fully in a valuable and original 
paper in HousEHoLD Worps, No. 32, and if you like to send three half- 
peo in stamps to the publisher, he will forward the number to you. 

ipes for many kinds of cakes were given in Nos. 19 and 70, but if 
enone em you do not find what you require please write again. 

J. J.—Yes, if stamps are sent. Some time must elapse before MSS. 
can be read, as we receive 80 many. 

M. H. (Altincham).—We are much interested by your allusion to 
Mr. Waiter Besant’s account of the herb which cured Professor Palmer, 
and by au testimony to the value of lobelia inflata as a curative agent. 

M. O. B.—You could strengthen the vinegar by freezing it. move 
the ice which forms on the surface. The water of the vinegar alone freezes, 
leaving the acetic acid in solution in that which remains. 

Mona.—Cremer’s, Regent Street, is the best place to get toy theatres. 
Fhey are to be had from five shillings up to any price. 

_ Nurse G.—Iceland-moss is not so much used now, but you might find 
it useful by way of achange. It is a species of lichen found in the arctic 
regions, and on the upper parts of lofty mountains. Dr. Pavy’s recipe for 
its preparation is as follows : ‘‘ Wash one ounce of the moss in cold water 
to remove impurities. Then heat with water up to nearly the boiling-point, 
and reject the liquid, which has extracted much of the bitter principle. 
Next boil with a pint of water for ten minutes in a covered vessel, and 
strain with gentle pressure while hot. A mucilaginous demulcent liquid, 
with mild bitter tonic properties. It may be flavoured with sugar, lemon- 
peel, white wine, or aromatics; or milk may be used instead of the water, 
y which a nourishing liquid is obtained.” 

PorNER.—We are much obliged by the offer of the verses (‘‘ The Post 
Boy ”), but, unfortunately, we cannot use them. 

_ St. Lronarps. —Skins dressed with alum and saltpetre will be soft and 

liable. Reduce to a fine powder one spoonful of the former to two of the 

tter ; sprinkle the powder on the flesh side of the skin, fold up tightly, 
and hang in adry place. The process is completed in two or three days 
time by scraping the skin with a blunt-knife until clean and supple. We 
believe that skins can only be successfully dyed by skilled workmen. 

THE BkETROTHED.—1. Yes, a red nose may come from other causes than 
a too free use of alcohol. Do you remember the old lines : 

Nose, nose, nose, nose, 

And who gave you that jolly red nose ? 
Sinament and ginger, nutmeg and cloves, 
And that gave me my jolly red nose. 


2. ““A Complete Guide to the Game of Chess,” by H. F. L. Meyer, 
cloth 7s. 6d (Griffith and Farran), will be the best book for you to get. 


THE BRAMBLES Ivy.—With respect to your enquiry as to “‘ the cause of 
an echo,” sound being produced by waves or pulses of the air, when such a 
wave meets an opposing surface, as a wall, it is reflected like light and 

in another direction, and the sound so heard is an echo. When 
the echo of a sound returns to the point whence the sound originated, the 
reflecting surface is at right angles to a line drawn to it from that point. 
An oblique surface sends the echo of a sound off in another direction, so 


pery would take up too inuch 
y 


that it may be heard elsewhere, though not at-the point whore the sound 
originated. If the direct and reflected sounds succeod each other with 
great rapidity, which happens when the reflecting surface is near, the echo 
only clouds the original sound, but is not heard distinctly, and it is such 
indistinct echoes which interfere with the hearing in churches and other 
large buildings. Thus you will see that nothing short of the reconstruction 
of a building can prevent an echo when once it is there. Heavy curtains 
and hangings might, however, doaden the echo a little. 

T. T. A. I. M.—The poom is “ Faithful in Vanity Fair ; Suggested by 
One of David Scott’s Illustrations of ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’” The book in 
which it is to be found is entitled ‘Thirty Years; Being Poems Old 
and New,” by Miss Mulock, Macmillan and Co., 6s. The first verse runs 


as follows: 
The great human whirlpool—'tis seething and secthing : 
On! No time for shrieking out, scarcely for breathing; 
All toiling and moiling, some feebler, some bolder, 
But each sees a fiend-face grim over his shoulder ; 
Thus merrily live they in Vanity Fair. 


Wer Wirrr.—1l. Your MS., like so many others we receive, had no 
name or address written on it; therefore, we have been unable to communi- 
cate with vou. 2. It is clear that if we were to advertise such a person as 
you require, she would at once become the fashion and ‘‘ very expensive.” 


Puzzles for Prizes. 


Prize Winners in No. 135. 


ist Prize, 10s., ‘‘ Trivia.” 


2nd Prize, 5s., ‘‘Idonea” (Frederick Waite, Esq., 40, 
Moscow Road, Bayswater). 


‘‘ Trivia ” is requested to send name and address. 


AN ADAPTATION OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Imogen, only daughter of Lear, an old military ofticer, has been betrothed from 
her infancy to Hamiet, only son of an old comrade of Lear's, and ward of a merchant, 
Iago. Imogen, however, has seen Romeo (Hamlet's fellow-student, and brought to 
Lear's house by Hamlet), and has fallen deeply in love with him, as he with her, at 
their first interview. Romeo cannot bear to deal treacherously towards his friend, 
Hamlet, and therefore will not utter his love; but by his appearance and manner 
betrays the secret to his sister, Portia, who determines to aid him. Hamlet, also, 
guesses the secret, and is sorely perplexed between his love for Imogen and his 
affection for Romeo. 

On the other hand, Benedick, Imogen’s cousin and foster-brother, discovers her 
indifference to Hamlet and passion for Romeo. Knowing the flery nature of Lear, 
and ascertaining his chivalrous (almost obstinate) adherence to his plighted word at 
all costs, heightened in this instance by his devotion to the memory of his old fellow- 
officer, Hamlet's father, Benedick does not dare to plead his cousin's cause openly, 
and in his perplexity consults his follower, Touchstone. 

Meanwhile, Iago, as Hamlet’s guardian, has made Imogen aoa: and, 
becoming ceeply enamoured of her, determines to secure her for himself, by fair 
means or foul. At first, he tries to break off the pro match by insinuating 
slanders against Hamlet to Lear; but the latter remains immovably bent on the 
match. Jago then enlists the ald of Falstaff, who soon ingratiates himself with Lear 
by lying tales of the wars. Falstaff undertakes to carry off Imogen, as she walks in 
the garden with her nurse, and convey her to a house of Jago’s. 

Touchstone overhears the plot and tells Benedick, who, see Romeo to consult 
with him, comes instead to Portia, and finding that she also is trying to bring Romeo 
and Imogen together, proposes that they should work in concert. They agree to 
counterplot Iago, and Portia suggests a p Falstaff is allowed to carry off Imogen 
and her nurse (whom he has bargained for as his share of the plunder), but is attacked 
on the way by Benedick and Touchstone disguised as robbers. Touchstone easily 
drives off Falstaff, while Benedick takes charge of Imogen and his foster-mother (the 
nurse), and substitutes for them Portia and Aguecheek, a senile admirer of Portia’'s, 
whom she has persuaded to dress up as an old woman. Falstaff returns, and un- 
conscious of the exchange, carries them off to Iago, and boasts of his prowess in beating 
off the robbers, only to be confounded by the unveiling of Portia and Aguecheek. 
Iago, furious, menaces Portia, who confronts him boldly, while Aguecheek takes 
re behind her. Just then, Hamlet and Romeo, who have left Lear in despair at 
the loss of his daughter, and have traced Falstaff, rush in in time to defend Portia. 
Hamlet attacks and kills Iago (who is masked), and is horror-struck on finding who 
itis. Romeo, meanwhile, is astounded to find his sister in place of Imogen. Portia 
pipe as mystery, and they return to Lear, where they find Benedick and Imogen 

ust ved. 

Hamlet, remorseful at having killed his guardian, determines to resign Imogen to 
Romeo, and to retire into a monastery. Lear, softened by his grief at the supposed 
loss of his daughter, consents. Benedick and Portia make up a match, and Touch- 
stone is duly rewarded. TRIVIA. 


‘‘ Trivia’ is the only competitor who has sent in answers to both 
Puzzles. His Threepenny-Bit Puzzle is a model of clearness, and can 
be read almost as easily as print of the ordinary size. Besides the 
Lord’s Prayer, he has written forty-eight extra words. ‘‘Idonea's” 
writing is also extremely clear, but does not quite equal ‘‘ Trivia’s" 
in this respect. He has introduced seventy-five words besides the 
Lord’s Prayer. ‘‘ Enoch” makes a very good third. His circle 
ee fifty-three extra words, and he has left a space in the middle 
un : 


OUT OF THE RUNNING.—The following Prize-Winners come under the conditions 
of Rule 8, for thirteen weeks from the date of the Number in which they gained a Prize : 
No. 124.—1st Prize, ‘‘ Ferdinando”; 2nd Prize, ‘‘ Ambrosia.” No. 125.—Equal Prizes, 
‘‘ Frensham,” “ Ryland,” “‘ Maiblume.” No. 126.—1st Prize, ‘‘ Hookwood "3 2nd Prizo, 
“LCL.” No. 127.—1st Prize, ‘‘Manhattan"; 2nd Prize, ‘‘Maiblume.” No. 128.— 
1st Prize, ‘Irish Exile”; 2nd Prize, ‘‘Froggie.” No. 120.—Equal Prizes, ‘“‘ Abra- 
cadabra,” ‘‘ Acacia,” ‘“‘Bthel May.” No. 130.—1st Prize, ‘‘The Arabs"; 2nd Prize, 
“Alice.” No, 182,—1st Prize, “ Atlas"; 2nd Prize, ‘Ethel May.” No. 188.— Ist Prize, 
‘*Syd Gardnor” ; 2nd Prize, ‘‘Medway.” No. 134.—1s¢ Prize, ‘‘One and All"; 2n 
Prize, ‘‘ Froggie." No. 135.—1st Prize, ‘‘ Trivia”; 2nd Prize, ‘‘ Idonea.” 


Answers have also been received from—A. Montgomery, Enoch, Ellen Golds, 
Emma Jane, Fede} Leo, Festina Lente, George Davis, Minnie; Sans Souci. 


Answers to Puzzles in No. 184, received‘too Jate from Fred Sharpe. 
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Odds and Ends. 


A story is told of a college president who suspected that some of the 
students had planned to rob his hen-roost. Near the enclosure were two 
large apple-trees at the back of the house; so he quietly went out and 
waited till they came. Of the two one ascended the tree, the other waited 
below. When they were ready to commence operations, the doctor made a 
slight noise, and the one below started off with an exclamation of surprise. 
The one in the tree asked in a whisper : ‘‘ What’s the matter?” To which 
the doctor replied, also in a whisper: ‘‘ All’s right.” ‘‘ Here, catch hold,” 
said the upper one, handing down a rooster, ‘‘ here’s Old Prex.” And, 
handing down a hen, ‘‘ Here’s Mrs. Prex.” ‘‘ And here,” handing down a 
chicken, ‘‘ here’s Miss Prex. I think that'll do.” The doctor quietly got 
over the fence with the fowls, and went to his house. The r robber of 
the hen-roost descended to find his companion gone. What they said when 
they met will probably never be known ; but in the morning the two young 
gentlemen received a polite invitation to dine with the president, an honour 
they could not very well decline. Possibly they were embarrassed when, 
seated at the tablo, they saw three fowls roasted for the dinner, and we can 
imagine their sensations when the doctor said: ‘‘ Now, young gentlemen, 
will you have a piece of Old Prex, Mrs. Prex, or Miss Prex.’” How the 
dinner passed off, and how the young delinquents got off, deponent sayeth 
not. On that theme history is dumb. But nothing more was heard of the 
escapade, the doctor thinking that the mortification was sufficient 
punishment. 

DuRING a sea voyage a ventriloquist made friends with the engineer of 
the ship, and was allowed to enter the engine-room. He took a seat in the 
corner, and pulling his hat down over his eyes, appeared to be lost in 
reverie. Presently a certain part of the machinery began to squeak. The 
’ engineer oiled it, and went about his usual duties. In the course of a few 
minutes the squeaking was heard again, and the engineer rushed, oil-can in 
hand, to lubricate the same spindle. Again he returned to his post, but it 
was only a few minutes until the same old spindle was squeaking louder 
than ever. ‘‘Confound the thing,” he yelled, ‘‘it is bewitched!” More 
oil was administered, but the engineer began to be suspicious as to its 
cause. Pretty soon the eats began to squeak again; and slipping up 
behind the ventriloquist, the engineer squirted a half pint of oil down the 
joker'’s back. ‘‘ There,” said he, ‘‘I guess that spindle won’t squeak any 
more.” The joke was so good that the ventriloquist could not keep it. 

Miss Muock tells us that it takes a heroine to be economical ; for 
will not many a woman rather run in debt for a bonnet than wear her old 
one a year behind the mode ?--give a ball, and stint the family dinner a 
month after ?—take a large house and furnish handsome reception-rooms, 
while her household huddle together anyhow? She prefers this a hundred 
times to stating plainly, by word or mannor : ‘‘My income is so much a 
year—I don’t care who knows it—it will ‘not allow me to live beyond a 
certain rate, it will not keep comfortably both my family and my acquaint- 
ances—therefore excuse my prescuig ee comfort at my family to the 
entertainment of my acquaintances. d, society, if you choose to look 
in upon us, you must just take us as we are, without any pretences of any 
kind ; or you may shut the door and say good-bye!” 

Tuomas WALL, who lived early in the last century, and from whose 
note-book we gather that his wife was what is popularly known as “a bit 
of a Tartar,” penned the following significant lines : 


‘* Ye gods, ye gave to me a wife 
Out of your grace and favour, 
To be the comfort of my life, 
And I was glad to have her. 


** But if you, mighty powers divine, 
A greater bliss design her, 
T’ obey your wills at any time 
I’m ready to resign her.” 


In Notes and Queries it is stated that the Standard newspaper reported 
that “‘the remains of the late Mr. John Payne Collier were interred 
yesterday in Bray Churchyard, near Maidenhead, in the presence of a large 
number of spectators,” with other particulars. Inthe Eastern Daily Press 
the announcement appears as follows: ‘The Bray Colliery Disaster : The 
remains of the late John Payne, collier, were interred yesterday afternoon 
in the Bray Churchyard, in the presence of a large number of friends and 
spectators.” So much for literary reputation at the age of ninety-four ! 

THE St. Paul's Gazette (Minnesota) declares that the Crow Indians, 
computed at 800 families, reckoning 3,000 heads, are the richest people in 
the world. They are the owners of 6,500,000 acres of good land, which at 
one dollar an acre gives a value of 6,500,000 dols. They have 11,500 horses, 
worth twenty dollars apiece; that is 230,000 dols. They reccive an 
annual allowance of 800,000 dols. from the United States Government. 
one up all these items, we have a total of 7,530,000, or 3,510 dols. 
a m 


AFTER the battle of Blenheim (fought August 2nd, 1704), the Duke of 
Marlborough, having recognised among the wounded prisoners a private 
soldier whom he had noticed for his daring valour during action, said to 

im: ‘“‘If your master had many soldiers such as you he would be 
invincible.” ‘‘ It is not men like me he is short of,” smartly replied the 
prisoner ; ‘‘it is a general like yourself.” 

AccusToM yourself to submit on all and every occasion, and on the most 
minute, no Jess than on the most important circumstances in life, to a small 
present evil, to obtain a greater distant good, This will give decision, tone, 
and energy to the mind, which, thus disciplined, will often reap victory 
from defeat and honour from repulse. 


Ir you would lift me you must be on higher ground. If you would 
liberate me, you must be free, If you would correct my false views of 
facts, hold up to me the same facts in the true order of thought. 

Sir Petkr Lery made it a rule never to look ata bad picture, having 
found by experience that whenever he did so, his pencil took a tint from it. 
Apply the same rule to bad books and company. 


A BLACK servant, named Peter, wis sent to purchase some fish, but he 
was to be sure and see it was fresh. Peter accordingly went to the nearest 
fishmonger’s, and, seeing a lot of fish on the us marble slab, put his 
black face near them and began smelling them. The fishmonger, seeing 
this, called out to Peter: ‘‘ Hulloa, you black scoundrel, what are you 
amelli my fish for?” Peter, looking up knowingly, replied : ‘‘Me am 
not smelling your fish, masga, me am only talking to them.” ‘‘ Well, what 
do you say to the fish?” enquired the fishmonger. ‘‘ I was asking them how 
their brothers were out at sea,” replied Peter. ‘“‘ And what reply did you 
get from the fish?” asked the amused ftishmonger. . “ Well, the fish said 
they couldn’t exactly tell, as they hadn’t seen them for six weeks.” 

AN Irishman, driven to desperation by the stringency of the money- 
market and high price of provisions, procured a pistol and took to the road. 
Meeting a traveller, he stopped him with: ‘‘ Your money or your life !”’ 
Seeing that Pat was a novice, he said: ‘‘I tell you what I'll do. Vl give 
you all my money for that pistol.” ‘‘ eed.” Pat received the money, 
and handed over the pistol. ‘‘ Now,” said the traveller, “‘hand back that 
money, or I’ll blow your brains out.” ‘‘ Blaze away, my hearty,” said Pat ; 
“never a dhrop of powther there’s in it.” 

Scene: Class-room in a London Board school. H.M.I. Sxaoning a 
third standard in geography : ‘“‘ What is the name of that island which lies 
nearly midway between England, Ireland, and Scotland?” No response. 
H.M.I. (encouragingly): ‘‘ Well, what name would you give to an island 
if all the women were banished from it?” One boy, who thinks he has got 
it, quickly raises his hand, H.M.I.: “What do you say, my boy?” 
“Scilly isle, sir.” 

‘¢ My dear, come in and go to bed,” said the wife of a jolly son of Erin, 
who had just returned from the fair in a decidedly how-come-you-so state ; 
‘‘you must be dreadfully tired, sure, with your long walk of six miles.’ 
“ Arrah! get away with your nonsense,” ae Pat; ‘‘it wasn’t the length 
of the way, at all, that fatigued me; it was the breadth of it.” 

WHY is it that when a plumber comes to mend the pipes, he always has 
to go back after his tools? Probably because a long and careful exami- 
nation convinces him that he can’t repair the damage without tools. 

SYDNEY SMITH once commenced a charity sermon by remarking, 
‘‘ Benevolence is a sentiment common to human nature. A never sees Bin 
distress without asking C to relieve him.” 

A MILLIONAIRE, on going into the college library, saw a volumo labelled 
Virgili Opera. Turning to his friend he said: ‘‘ By Jove, Tom, I never. 
knew Virgil wrote music.” 7 

It is maintained that the most inspiring natural sight which a glazier 
can contemplate, is the gleam of early day breaking through the windows. 

A JURYMAN remarked : ‘‘May it please yer honor I am deaf in one ear.” 
‘*Then leave the box,” replied the judge; ‘‘a juror must hear both sides.” 
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By Parcel Post. 


(A COMPLETE STORY.) 


CHAPTER I. 


A FACE whose greatest beauty depends on expression defies 
description—how then is Clare Stanhope to be presented to the 
reader ? | 

I will just remark that if her mouth was rather large, it was 
exquisitely shaped, and her smile was perfect. And then such 
eyes! they matched in colour the hazel of her hair, but grew 
darker at times when excited feeling gave them an especial charm, 
and they revealed depths of silent sympathy. In daily life it more 
frequently seppenes that a merry imp peeped out of them, full of 
quiet mischiel. 

That impish spirit had fled, blinded by tears, as Clare stood 
at one of the windows of Fairlea Lodge, on the first morning in 
August, 1883. 

She looked across the park towards the Hall, to which the 
Lodge was a sort of succursale; having for years been either a 
jointure house, or a retreat for the unmarried daughters of the 

ortescue family. This Lodge was now occupied by the two 
maiden aunts of Herbert Fortescue, and Clare Stanhope was their 
vest. ; 
. She looked towards the three-gabled mansion where the family 
of her friends had lived for four centuries. The diamond-paned 
windows were sparkling in the light of the summer morning, the 
peacocks which fed from their master’s hand were sunning them- 
selves on the stone balustrade of the terrace ; and, as a background 
to the picture, the trees of the pheasant-haunted wood rose above 
the house, looking stately and cool in the blue distance. 

And this was the home which Herbert Fortescue had been 
summoned to resign to a stranger, an American. 

She had been told of this extraordinary claim by a letter from 
Herbert received that morning. The American professed to be the 
heir of Herbert’s uncle Reyinald, his grandfather’s eldest son. 
Should this statement be substantiated, Herbert would have to give 
up the dear old place, the hall with its minstrels’ gallery and faded 
tapestry, the guard-room and its ancient weapons, the gallery with 
portraits of the cavaliers who had worn them. 

But why think of such details, when the loss of Fairlea estate 
would involve the loss of position—fortune—bread ! 

It was too terrible. 

She held in her hand a letter written in reply to one she had 
that gad a, dares from Herbert, in which he told her he was a 
begyar, and therefore released her from her engagement. In answer 
she told him no change of circumstance could change her love. 

A clock striking eleven warned her that she must get her letter 
posted without delay, if she wished it to go by the day mail. The 
ee was two miles distant ; but the old housekeeper, who had 

e 


en her nurse, was going in the dog-cart to the neighbouring village. | said 


Clare took the letter to Mrs. Dickson’s room. 

“Will I post a letter, and be sure not to forget it? That I will, 
and I think, my dear, you may trust your old nurse,” said Dickson, 
as she laid the fetter carefully beside her gloves and purse, and then 
went to put on her bonnct and shawl. 

During her short absence there came into her room a delicate, 
traile-looking old lady, one of the two sisters in whose service she 
lived. 

Miss Fortescue had in her hand a card box which the gardener 
had filled with ripe strawberries, and she looked round for a piece of 
string. She found a ball of packthread on the table, and she also 
raw C'lare’s letter, and perceiving that it was addressed to her nephew, 
for whom she destined the strawberries, she placed it among the 
green leaves which covered the fruit. Then she closed the box and 
tied it up in cartridge-paper. The gardener had remarked that the 
box was a very slight one; but, Anne Fortescue’s only fault was 
obstinacy in small matters, and she thought as she sealed the pack- 
thread that her neat parcel looked extremely secure. Her oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of her feeble will had been scanty enough 
when she lived in the Hall during the lifetime of her father. That 
gentleman never allowed his daughters to go beyond the park gates, 
unless they went in the large yellow carriage drawn by four bays, 
sixteen hands high. After possessing about as much freedom as that 
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So it happened that she found a pleasure in using for the first 
time a parcel post label, and in affixing the right number of stamps, 
after weighing the box in Dickson’s scales. 

She had sent off the post-boy, when she met the housekeeper on 
the stairs, and saic : 

“‘T found a letter from Miss Clare to my nephew on your table, 
Dicksie, so I enclosed it in a box I am sending him.” 

“Oh, did you, mum? Miss Clare wished me to post it, not 
knowing as you would be sending this morning,” replied the house- 
keeper in a tone of annoyance. 

“T’ve been sending Mr. Fortescue some of our late strawberries.” 

“Law, mum! Send strawberries to Mr. Herbert when he could 
buy up Covent Garden, if he wanted to?” 

*“ But ours are late, and such fine ones,” said Miss Fortescue, who 
saw she had given Dickson dire offence. 

“She always were a meddlesome Mattie, but never means harm. 
I shall let Miss Clare think I posted the letter, it’s no use vexing her 
by saying I couldn’t keep my promise to post it myself,” 

While Dickson senmbled, and Anne Fortescue had a sensation of 
mild regret at having vexed her, Rhoda, her vounger sister, and Clare 
Stanhope were talking together about the real misfortune which 
seemed about to fall on the present occupier of Fairlea. 

Rhoda had also received a letter from Herbert that morning, and 
he had imposed on her the task of breaking to Miss Fortescue news 
of a change which would in some degree affect them all. 

“T cannot understand,” said Clare, “why this man did not come 
forward sooner. Or, at least, why his relations or guardians did not 
make the claim when Herbert’s father died.” 

“It all comes of the way our family has been divided, Clare. 
My poor father was harsh and arbitrary, and my brother Reginald 
had his strong will and violent temper. They used to quarrel dread- 
fully, and at last there came a climax. Reyinald had been stayin 
with some friends in Yorkshire, and when he came home, he walke 
into my father’s library, leading by the hand a young woman, whom 
he introduced as his wife. She was the daughter of his friend’s 
gamekeeper, and Reginald brought her to my father without an 

reparation, and, of course, my father got into an awful passion.. 

dare know what passed between them in the library, but Anne and 
I were just coming in at the hall-door as Reginald and his wife 
were coming out. Directly I saw her I guessed what had happened, 
for a dubious sentence in a letter from Reyinald had given me a 
hint which, at the time. I read it, I only half understood. I was 
sure there must have been a terrible scene in the library, and at the 
same time, something in the bride’s prowd, pale face told me she was 
a good, noble girl, who had married for love and not for money or 
position. The carriage in which we had been driving was just turning 
{rum the door, and the off leader, who had been very troublesome 
during our drive, began to rear. One of the footmen went to her 
head, and a groom came running from the stables. She was a splendid 
bay mare, and Reginald, who had been far less affected than the poor 
bride by his interview, looked on for a moment with interest. 
Then he said to his wife: 

‘*‘S When we come back, Mrs. Fortescue, you will be mistress here, 
and we'll have the best team in the county. There are my sisters— 
Anne, Rhoda, this is my wife.’ 

“ Anne shrank baek timidly, but I, who am fifteen years younger, 
had never been afraid of my father, and only thought just then of 
the poor pale bride, and I went to her, holding out my hand, and 


‘“¢ My brother’s wife is my sister.’ 

“There came into her face a look of surprise and poe I shall 
never forget. All the pride and coldness disappeared as her strong 
hand clasped mine. f could not resist that look, and though 
Reginald had been a constant source of anxiety to all of us, I was 
very fond of him. I kissed his wife, and I felt her give a great sob. 
Then Reginald hurried her away, and beckoned to the man with the 
fly that had brought them, and they drove off. But before he went 
he turned to me and said: 

“ «You've always been a kind sister to me, Rhoda. Good-bye !’ 

“ And his wife gave me a last look from the window as they 
drove away, the tears running down her beautiful face.” 

Rhoda Fortescue paused ; the remembrance of the scene she had 
described was visibly before her. | 

“That,” she said, after a silence, “was in 1855, twenty-eight 
years ago, and only once did we hear from Reginald. It was 
when he sent me a little note from Southampton—just a few 
words : 

“* We sail for Melbourne this morning. Mv wife sends her dear 
love. You are the only one of my kindred whom I ever wish to sce 
again. God bless you !’ 

“Six years afterwards a notice of his death was copied into 
several English papers from some Melbourne gazette, accompanied 


enjoyed in historic times by a queen of Spain, she found great | by a statement that he was heir to the entailed estate of Fairlea, and 


contentment in the Lodge, and the veriest trifles amused her. 


had died without issue,” 
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“Then,” said Clare eagerly, “it is possible that, after all, this | come to you, Miss Fortescue, because I have no doubt you have 


man may not be his son.” 
“He seems to have satisfied Herbert on that point, and Herbert 
would not be prejudiced in his favour.” 


CHAPTER II. 

Ow the second morning after Clare had given Dickson the letter 
to post, she looked hopefully for one in return, but none arrived. 
Herbert was occupied and worried, she thought—she would hear 
from him to-morrow. But to-morrow came, and day followed day, 
and still no letter came. 

Then she began to ask herself how it was that the outpouring of 
her sympathy and love had awakened no response. A week—two 
weeks—passed away ; never during the three months of their engage- 
ment had Herbert been so long silent. A thousand doubts tormented 
her. Perhaps he thought she had not understood that marriage 
was for him impossible, or that a hopeless engagement would but 
distressand hamper him. Perhaps his love could only live in an atmo- 
sphere of sunshine. 

By day she strove to drive away her worrying thoughts by incessant 
occupation, and at night she lay down to rest determined to sleep 
the sleep of utter forgetfulness ; but with the grey summer dawn her 
eyes would open, and she would wake with a start, and all the 
passionate regrets that she had resolutely quelled would resume 
their mastery. She often rose and looked out on the pale primrose 
sky, and watched the tinted clouds that await the rising sun, and 
strove to calm her heart, not allin vain, by thoughts of other worlds 
than this ; but the mental strife of those long, lonely hours stole the 
colour from her cheek and the lustre from her eyes. 

She had slept rather longer than usual, and was looking the 
better for it, as, after breakfast, she sat near a window washing in a 
sketch of summer foliage on her drawing-block. She did not look 
up when the parlour-maid brought in a card to Miss Fortescue, 


ying : 

a i was to ask you, ma’am, whether you would please to see the 
gentleman ?” 

Miss Fortescue passed the card to her sister with a frightened 
look, and Clare started as Rhoda read aloud the name of “ Mark 
Fortescue.” There was no prefix. 

“We had better see him,” said Rhoda. 

‘“* My dear !” remonstrated Miss Fortescue. 

“Tf he is the true heir, it is not in Herbert’s interest that we 

should treat him with discourtesy.” 
Clare looked up as Jane returned, expecting to see a thin man 
with a long hooked nose and pointed beard, such as Brother 
Jonathan is represented by caricaturists. There came, instead of 
that lank person, one who might have been Herbert Fortescue’s 
brother, only that he was taller, broader, and much tanned by 
American suns and Atlantic breezes. 

“Tam very much obliged to you for granting me this interview,” 
said he, holding out his hand to Miss oxsecue. who reluctantly 
touched it with the tips of her fingers, while she forced the 
conventional snuile which she thought due to any one received 
beneath her roof. 

Rhoda, as she shook hands with him, and looked into his honest 
eyes, felt a sudden conviction that conscious imposition was on his 
part impossible. 

“My sister, Miss Rhoda Fortescue,” said Anne, who was always 
being shocked by Rhoda’s informul ways, and thought a too late 
introduction better than none. 

Then Mark looked steadfastly towards Clare ; but Miss Fortescue 
thought her complaisance had gone far enough. She would not 
present her nephew’s enemy to his betrothed. 

“Ts that lady a relation, too ?” asked the audacious stranger. 

“No,” said Rhoda ; “a friend who is staying with us.” 

Mark took this to be introduction sufficient, so he strode towards 
Clare, and rather shyly held out his hand. Clare hesitated a 
moment. She was angry with Herbert, wounded and indignant, 
but she could not take the hand of his rival. She would not see it, 
and bowed. 

For an instant Mark stood looking at her, the blood slowly 
mounting to his temples, then he bent his head slightly, and turned 
away, not so much embarrassed as greatly discomfited. | 

iss Fortescue, who would have shaken hands with her worst 
enemy rather than be uncivil, thought this young man had brought 
in with him an atmosphere of ill-breeding, and attempted to steer 
into the calm waters of conventionality by indicating a seat, and asking 
# commonplace question : 

“‘ Have you been long in England, Mr. ——1?” 

No, she couldn’t him Fortescue, it might be admitting his 
right to the estate. It was dreadfully awkward and disagreeable. 
He ought never to have been admitted. 

“I have been in England about a month, and I have ventured to 


influence with your nephew, and ‘i 


“Oh dear no; really I could not interfere in any matter of 
importance affecting his interests.” | 

She looked so piteously incompetent that Mark turned to Rhoda, 
who had at once impressed him as the stronger character. 

“Cannot you induce Herbert Fortescue to listen to the terms I 
propose, instead of declaring he will have all or nothing? I dont 
want to take to myself his patrimony. Why should my grandfather 
have entailed his estate on his son’s elder son? Brothers ought to 
share and share alike. I, as Reginald’s heir, and Herbert, as the 
younger brother’s heir, ought to divide the estate between us.” 

“In England an estate always goes to the eldest son,” observed 
Miss Fortescue with the dignity of one who, is instructing the 
ignorant. ‘“ What,” she added, “would become of an estate divided 
between five or six sons ?” 

“ What would become of the four or five younger sons, I should 
rather ask ?” _ 

“In a few generations,” said Rhoda, “an estate so divided 
dwindles to a potato-field, and the unfortunates who try to live on 
their land would be better without it; but Fairlea will certainly 
bear dividing once, and if your claim is as just as I am sure you 
believe it to be, such a distribution of the property on your part 
would be most generous.” 

“ Only just, itseems to me. My people were, I think, to blame in 
leaving us in ignorance of our true position so long. But directly I 
proposed a division of the land, Herbert Fortescue concluded I knew 
of some flaw in my title, and declared he would defend his rights 
with his last shilling.” 

“No doubt it would be desirable to have a legal opinion,” said 
Anne Fortescue mildly, and irrelevantly. 

“As many opinions as you pleasc,” said Mark rather impatiently. 
“T am most anxious to have my claim investigated at once ; but if 
we are to have a long Chancery suit like the Roger Tichborne busi- 
ness, our estate will dwindle till there won’t be much left to 
divide.” 

There was a little silence. Miss Fortescue was sorely puzzled. 
Lawsuits were terrible ; needless compromises worse. 

During the pause Rhoda opened a desk, and produced a small 
book, in which was pasted a notice of Reginald Fortescue’s death 
and the statement that he had died without heirs. This she placed in 
Mark’s hand, and looked at him keenly while he read it. 

He considered for some moments with an air of perplexity, and 
at last exclaimed with more of Yankee intonation than had hitherto 
affected his speech: 

“JT reckon my mother inserted this notice. After my father’s 
death she got an idea in her head that my grandfather Fortescue 
could take me from her if he knew of my existence. Whether he 
could have done so I can’t say, but she thought so.” 

“And she never told you you were heir to an estate in 
England ?” said Rhoda enquiringly. 

‘ She was always telling me I was to remember I was a gentleman 
born ; but my poor mother died when I was still a little chap, and 
I was left at the school in Melbourne where she had sent me. She 
had fixed eres so that I should be well cared for. When I 
grew up I went to look up her family in New York. I thought 
they would be able to tell me why mother had given mea notion 
that I was better born than herself. I found my grandfather dead, 
and only my cousin Matt left, and he could not tell me much, for my 
erandfather, the gamekeeper, was a very silent man. But Matt 
showed me a letter from my mother which he found in grandfather's 
desk. I left it with my lawyer. Here’s a bit I copied from it.” 

He handed a sheet of paper to Rhoda, who read: . 


“Dear FATHER, 

“T send you some more money to put into Matt’s business, 
as you’ve kindly done before. I yet good interest here, but don’t 
like to have all my eggs in one basket, as the saying is, and I save 
all I can, for my boy may want money for the lawyers, who will 
prove his rights by-and-by. He’s a regular Fortescue, and no 
mistake, and down at Fairlea his face will be almost enough to make 
them own him lord of the manor at once.” 


“That’s strong, is it not?” said Mark, as Rhoda returned the 
sheet of paper. ‘ But I did not feel sure till I came to England and 
consulted a lawyer. You may know the firm of Furnival and 
Clement, Miss Fortescue, in Bedford Row.” 

“ A highly respectable firm,” said Anne, feeling she was bound 
to speak the truth even of a foe. As she spoke, a little Japanese 
gong was gently struck in the hall, and Mark guessed it to be an 
intimation that lunch was ready. 

He immediately rose and thanked his hostess for having given 
him the interview. 

“TI hope you will represent to your. nephew how ready I am to 
go shares with him,” he said jas;;hes held Rhoda’s hand. (Even she 
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did not think it desirable that he should be invited to stay for | crushed. You may have heard, Miss Morley—for bad news travels 


luncheon, but she frankly clasped his hand and said: 

“T will tell him what you wish.” 

He bent his head to Clare, and would have passed on, but, with 
a little quick movement, she held out her hand. He gave her a 
look of pleased surprise, and it seemed to her as if Herbert’s eyes 
were meeting hers at that moment. She would hardly have owned 
to herself, even in her secret heart, that the grey eyes of her lover 
seemed to have become the windows of a larger, nobler soul than 
that which dwelt in Herbert’s breast. 


CHAPTER III, 

“ Society” had for some weeks been leaving London, and now 
that Parliament was prorogued, there were, as Horace Walpole once 
said in his day, “ not ten people in town.” 

Herbert Fortescue, walking moodily past empty houses, asked 
himself how he should exist, when he had c to own the rents 
of Fairlea. He had slowly come to believe that neither he nor his 
father had been the lawful heirs to that estate ; and he felt that he 
would soon have to give place to his cousin from the States. When 
he had sold his horses and the bric-d-brac that was scattered over 
his lodgings in Clarges Street, he would but realise enough to keep 
him from actual penury, and he shuddered as he pictured to himself 
the life before him. 

Had Clare Stanhope clung to him in his adversity, her uncle’s 
legacy, which he had hitherto thought a most contemptible sum, 
would have helped to eke out his income ; but she had evidently 
accepted his resignation of her hand, and had not even written 
him a kindly word of sympathy. 

He had looked rather eagerly for a letter, the contents of which 
he thought he could easily divine ; not so much from insight into 
Clare’s character, as from a full appreciation of his own merits, 

“No letters ?” he said when iis valet brought him, on a tray, a 
broken card-basket, from which oozed strawberry-juice and crated 
straw berries. 

Herbert glanced at the address, recognised Miss Fortescue’s old- 
fashioned sloping hand, looked at her present with disgust, and said, 
as he threw himself back in his chair: “ No letters—ugh! Throw 
that mess away.” 

Not being fond of fruit the valet gave the box to the landlady’s 
child, who ate the strawberrics, stained himself all over with the juice, 
and threw the leaves with Clare’s letter into the fire, where they 
sputtered to his heart’s content. Such was the fate of the sweetest 
little letter ever penned. 

It never occurred to Herbert that a letter from Clare could have 
got among his aunt’s strawberries, for he did not even know she was 
staying at the Lodye. The letter she had received from him he 
had sent to her own home, and it had been forwarded, for Clare’s 
visit to Fairlea had been an unexpected one. 

And now, because she seemed to have taken him at his word 
when he told her that for him marriage was impossible, he 
complained of her worldliness and cruelty—certainly she might 
have written. Thinking thus, he chanced to glance upwards, and 
found he was passing a house from which the owner not yet 
fled; for carefully tended flowers were in the balcony, curtains 
vently waved in the open windows, and the favourite colley was 
lying on the doorstep. Yes, Miss Morley was at home, though a 
portmanteau in the hall gave token of intended travel. She was, in 
fact, in her room with her maid, superintending the packing of her 
dresses. 

Herbert rang, and was admitted. 

He threw himself into a delightfully comfortable chair, and 
looked around the room into which he had been ushered. 

Shades of blue and grey pervaded the furniture ; water-colour 
drawings of snow-capped mountains hung on the softly-tinted walls ; 
and the air was scented, not by French perfumes but by carnations, 
whose deep red looked the richer from their contrast with the cool 
shades around them. 

Herbert had been just long enough alone in this pleasant room to 
feel mentally refreshed by it, when Miss Morley came in. 

She was not beautiful ; but she had a charming manner, and was 
always perfectly dressed. As she advanced to meet her visitor, clad 
in the most becoming of tea-gowns, Herbert thought her almost 

retty. 
“You are still in town, Mr. Fortescue. So kind of you to look me 
up. I begin to feel like Alexander Selkirk—don’t you ?” 

‘“‘ London can be no desert-place till Miss Morley leaves it,” said 
Herbert. 

Instead of replying, Kate Morley laughed. Her laugh was as 
pleasant as her voice. 

“It is just tea-time,” said she, “and I think I have heard you say 
that you don’t despise tea.” 

‘On the contrary, I am thirsty, as well as dreary and altogether 


fast—that [ am ruined and done for.” : 

“ve heard some man from America is claiming your estates ; 
but I hope he is another Arthur Orton.” 

“T have every reason to believe he is the real heir.” 

“Qh, Mr. Fortescue !” 

Her look of real regret, her tone of sympathy, touched Herbert 
He was ee and the atmosphere around her was soothing. 

~ She was the daughter of a physician, who, when he died, left her 
a house in Bloomsbury and three thousand pounds a yeur. Miss 
Morley sold the house, rented another in a more fashionable 
neighbourhood, and invited, to live with her as chaperon, a widowed 
aunt. 

It seemed strange that Kate Morley—pleasant, ladylike, and 
well-to-do—should have passed the age of thirty without marrying ; 
but she was difficult to please. She liked the company of artists and 
literary men, especially when, in her decorous house, they conformed 
to the usayes of society; but she knew that she would hate 
Bohemianism in a husband. A soldier would have suited her ; but 
a good-looking captain of hussars was so manifestly attracted by her 
money that she refused his offer, not without regret. A voung 
curate won her favour—the second son of an earl, who had inherited 
a small fortune from his mother. He had little time to devote to 
society. He wanted a wife—and he thought he had found one in 
Miss Morley, whose almsgiving was most liberal, and who listened 
to his schemes for the extinction of pauperism with interest. But 
when she found that he was eager to get work in the East of London, 
and would expect his wife to live there, she looked on him as quite a 
lunatic. ‘“ Pas de zéle” was her motto. 

But she certainly regretted the curate; she was not likely to 
have another offer from the son of an earl. She first met Herbert 
Fortescue at the house of his solicitor, and after dinner the young 
man had found her at the piano. She had a well-trained voice, and 
as she had a lesson or two for every new song, her style and expression 
were good. . 

“ Do you like that song?” she said. “It is one of Madame D.’s. 
She is coming to dine with meon Thursday ; if you would care to 
come and meet her, I should be very happy to see you. Thuraday, 
eight o'clock.” 

Herbert went, and found the dinner and the arrangements 
perfect. The invitation was repeated at intervals, and Herbert 
never felt less bored than when he passed an evening at Kate 
Morley’s, 

When Herbert was taking leave of her, Miss Morley laid her 
hand lightly on his arm. It was a fair hand, and on one finger 

littered a costly diamond ring. Another hand had once lain on 
Herbert's for a moment; it wore no diamonds, it was slightly tanned, 
and at that moment somewhat flower-stained, but its touch had 
thrilled to his heart. 

He looked at Kate Morley’s hand, and asked himself, not with- 
out emotion, whether it meant the possibility of three thousand 

unds a year. He placed his own hand over hers, and looked up 
in her face. She was certainly almost pretty, and she was a lady. 
He was so fastidious, that had she at that moment made play with 
her eyes, or attempted any kind of effect, he would have feit repelled. 
But she had the good taste to be always herself, never agitated by 
strong feeling, but kindly, well-bred, and ever at her “level 
best.” 

As Herbert looked into her eyes she met his glance facto yet 
with a shade of sadness; and then she looked away, not with down- 
cast glance, but thoughtfully ; and with a little sigh, she said 
gently : 
nw You have not lost Fairlea yet. There is hope that things may 
not be so bad as they seem.” 

“ Don’t tell me to be hopeful, suspense is such an awful bore. I 
could bear it better if I were not so much alone. But all the fellows 
I know are out of town, and I want to be here when my lawyer, to 
whom I have telegraphed, comes from Norway. I fear you, too, will 
be gone in a few days.” 

“TJ hardly think so. It is so difficult to fix on a spot that is not 
swarming with excursionists. Can you recommend a place really 
pleasant and new ?” 

“Certainly not. I cannot be so disinterested,” was, of course, 
Herbert's reply. 

On his way home, Herbert reflected that she was some years his 
senior ; but she would save him from a life of drudgery —a word 
which it was his custom to apply to every kind of systematic 
employment. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Crane Stan#ore had been sketching a group of horse-chestnuts 
which stood in the park, and was passing the Hall on her way to the 
Lodge, when she became aware;of-a; man who Was) seated “on the 
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terrace balustrade, At first she took it to be Herbert Fortescue, but 
in another moment she perceived that it was not Herbert, but Mark. 

This was not the first time she had encountered him since he 
called at the Lodge. Once he had delivered Clare’s dog from the 
jaws of a ferocious cur, and had walked some distance with her, lest 
the attack should be repeated. Another time he had found the 
Miss Fortescues weather-bound in a bye-street, where they had 
visited an old servant, and had fetched their carriage for them. And 
‘when he was favoured by such opportunities, Clare could not hetp 
seeing that he held any service he could render to the elder ladies 
amply rewarded by a word or a smile from her. 

There was no smile for him, but rather a look of repulsion, as 
she saw him seated on the terrace, anticipating the moment when all 
around him would be acknowledged his own, his head somewhat 
thrown back, and a little cloud of smoke testifying to the cigar which 
rendered his enjoyment complete. , | 

“‘ Whatever else he means to share, he means to have the Hall,” 
thought Clare. ‘Well, it is his right; but it is not good form to 
behave as if he were already in possession.” : 

She was turning to take another path when Mark saw her, and 
bai a leap cleared the balustrade aid gained the lower level of the 
park. 
“ Mayn’t I carry some of your things?” said he, raising his hat; 
“ your camp-stool, and 7 

Clare told him she was accustomed to carry all her drawing- 
implements ; and she did not resign them. 

He looked so chagrined that she could not find it in her heart to 
wish him good-morning and so dismiss him, and he walked a few 
paces by her side. | 

“T’ve been all over the old house, Miss Clare,” said he, after a 
little silence. 

He had heard her called Clare, but he was ignorant of her surname. 
This use of her christian-name was disagreeable to Clare. 

“T imagine you are pleased with your future property,” she said 
very dryly. 

“Tt’s a grand old house, and I conclude it would have been a 
difficult thing to divide.” 

What did he mean? Had he given up his intention of sharing 
the estate, or did he intend to share it still, retaining the house for 
himself ? 

Mark answered Clare’s questionin eyes. 

“Fairlea is not mine,” he said, “nor ever will be. I’ve 
been down to Yorkshire where my mother was living when my 
father first saw her, and I wanted to look up her old friends. 
Well, for a time I'd no luck, for my grandfather, the keeper, was 
there only a few years. The village people said, ‘Ay, there 
coom’d a maan o’ the naam o’ Smithson, and a gentleman born 
married his lass.’ Many remember just that. At last, one evening, 
the woman who kept the village store came to me and asked if I was 
the son of the gentleman from Somersetshire and Jane Smithson, 
if sc, she was glad to see me, for she’d been my mother’s bridesmaid. 
I told her my mothers name was Mary. You can’t think how 
surprised that woman looked ; and she said, ‘ Eh, then ! he maun a 
married Mary ’way there ’cross the water.’ To cut a long story 
short, Miss Clare, I found my father had married Jane Smithson ; 
before he left England ; and when he went to Australia, his wife 
would have her younger sister go with them. They did badly at 
first, the work was too hard for my father, who seems to have been 
unfit for such a life, and when Jane, his first wife died, he fell ill. 
I learnt this from a letter which Mary, the youngest sister, wrote to 
the woman at the Yorkshire shop. She said she would try if good 
nursing would bring him round, and she found that making tee- 
total drinks for the diggers paid well, and she would be able to kee 
herself and him till he was fit for work. There the letter prided: 
and she never wrote another to her Yorkshire friend. Can you 
wonder that my father married her? She was one of those people 
who never speak of the dead, so I never heard my father’s name pass 
her lips, and had no notion she was a second wife till I got her 
murriage-certificate. She made a good deal of money, sent me to a 
cood achoul in Melbourne, and told me I was a gentleman by birth. 
As marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is lawful in Australia, I 
dun’t doubt she thought it had become so in England. However 
that might be, Fairlea belongs to Herbert and can never be mine. I 
wrote and told him so this morning. Aren't you glad, Miss 
Clare?” | 

“I’m glad for Mr. Herbert Fortescue’s sake,” said Clare with an 
effort, “but Pm sorry for your disappointment. And,” she added, 
looking up in his face, “how well you bear it!” 

“Oh no, ’m very much cut up about it,” replied Mark in his 
usual even tones. “I didn’t want the money ; but I did want the 

osition, Birth is a thing’ you can’t buy. I thought I was an 
Rnglish gentleman.” 

“So you are, and always will be,” exclaimed Clare, and then she 

checked herself and blushed at the earnestness of her tone. 
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As to Mark, the red blood leaped up to face and brow, and a 
new light shone in his eyes. 

“T should have valued Fairlea,” he said, “chiefly because it 
would have raised me in position to your level.” 

“You would in position have been my supcrior, for my father 
does not own a single acre. But I don’t so much value position.” . 

“You value birth?” 

“ It’s a good thing to come of honest folk.” 

Mark walked on in silence, looking on the ground, then, raising 
his head, he said softly and as if thinking alpad : | 

“ You can’t think what a strange and wonderful thing it is to me 
to talk to you—to hear you talk. I’ve never been used to English 
ladies. I’ve met with a few on board ship, or in railway cars, 
but none like yon. England is a beantifil language, as you 
speak it.” 

Clare laughed, but she could not keep down a blush of pleasure. 
Mark’s admiration was so genuine, and he so unsophisticated. 

“Tm glad,” she said, “I don’t maltreat Her Majesty’s English.” 

“That's not what I mean; it’s your voice—your tone. I hope 
my telling you so is not impertinent.” 

“Oh no; I know what you mean. You did not happen to be 
thrown among American ladies; and some people in New York 
speak through their noses,” 

“It’s not that either—they are altogether different. No one is 
like you, and I know that I shall never meet anyone who could seem 
to me in any degree the same.” 

He spoke without hesitation, but not without a feeling of shyness, 
which brought the deep colour to his bronzed cheek. Clare was in 
his eyes an almost velestial being, and it would seem that in an 
angelic a tate men have always felt afraid. But, shy as he felt, 
his words had the ring of truth’s pure gold ; and Clare felt that he 
loved her as she had never been loved before. Of such love Herbert 


| had been incapable, and this she vaguely felt ; but her heart had not 


recovered from its recent wound—it was not yet prepared to own 
another lord. 

“‘T hope we shall always be friends,” she said, and her calm speech 
did not disappoint Mark. He had not expected heaven’s gates to 
open for him ; it was much that Clare had set them ajar. 

He was looking down on her, asa man might gaze on a vision 
dim but sweet—a vision suggesting vague possibilities—when there 
was a sound of voices and of footsteps on the terrace stairs, and he 
found himself face to face with Herbert Fortescue and a lady. 

What brought them there can be briefly told. Herbert’s solicitor 
had written to mform him that a man was now in London who had 
been present at the burial of Revinald Fortescue’s first wife, and that 
the clergyman who had married him to Mark’s mother was still 
officiating in the church in Melbourne where the banns had been 

ublished. He added that he was still investigating Reginald’s 

istory, for sometimes extraordinary circumstances would come 
to light to invalidate a claim to property ; but, as every fresh dis- 
covery furnished another link in Mark’s chain of evidence, he 
strongly advised his client to accept such terms as the claimant 
might offer without delay. When his right should be fully established, 
@ compromise would be, of course, far more difficult to effect. 

This letter Herbert had taken to Miss Morley, to whom he was 
now formally engaged, and who, to his great comfort, relieved him 
as far as possible from the bore of managing his own affairs. 

Beneath the crust of conventional manner and the garb of fashion 
Miss Morley concealed from casual observers the shrewdness of a 
woman of business. 

“Keep Fairlea Hall if possible,” she said, “even at the sacrifice 
of a large portion of the land. You can add to your property aftera 
few years of economy, but you cannot buy position or family 
portraits.” 

“The economy will be no end of a bore,” said Herbert 
despondingly. 

“You will be able to keep a couple of hunters, and I shall not be 
much expense. The county ladies would only hate me if I dressed 
better than they.” 

This, when she was bringing him three thousand pounds a year, 
extracted from Herbert an expression of gratitude and admiration. 

Then Miss Morley proposed that he should take her to Fairlea, 
for she felt she would like to judge of the condition of the house 
before Herbert had sacrificed property in order to retain it. 

Accompanied by her aunt, who was a discreet chaperon and 
continually effaced herself, she had been examining every room with 
satisfaction, when, on descending the terrace-steps, she saw before 
her a larger edition of her fiance, and with him a girl who, as she 
met Herbert, grew suddenly pale. 

It was a strange meeting, and perhaps each of the four who met 
so unexpectedly might have adopted the exclamation of Miss Miggs 
at that “conflicting monient.” 

They paused and looked one another in the face with unfriendly 
glances. 
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Mark saw before him the owner of all he had so lately thought 
to share, and the sight of him certainly produced no pleasing 
sensation. 

Herbert had caught on Mark’s face, as he bent over Clare, an 
expression which showed he would strive to rival him in love as well 
as In position, and for that one moment he could have been fain to 
slay him on the spot. 

Clare knew that Herbert had quickly found another love, for his 
envacement to Kate Morley had been duly announced, and if she was 
pale it was not from wounded affection. 

Miss Morley felt no very deep emotion—only a passing jealousy 
of the girl whose name she guessed intuitively, and whom she found 
so young and charming, needing no dresses by Worth to give her— 
as she stuod there in her homespun —a distinguished air. 

As this incongruous quartette stood thus, at the bottom of the 
terrace-steps, anger or annoyance blazed out of their cyes for two or 
three seconds ; then the gentle influences of civilisation came to their 
aid, and each face became a decent mask. 

Mark was the first to speak. 

‘“‘}’ve taken the liberty of going over your house, Mr. Fortescue,” 
he said, holding out his hand, which Herbert remembered it was his 
policy to take. 

“ Very glad, I’m sure,” said he. 

“ How do you do?” said Clare in the coolest and most cheerful 
manner. “Pray introduce me,” she added, glancing towards Miss 
Morley. 

And as Herbert, with dry lips which would hardly articulate, 
presented the girl he still loved to the woinan whose monotonous 
excellence had already begun to weary him, Clare was avenved. 

But the momentary return to savage instincts had given way to 
good manners. 

“T reckon you left town before a letter from me reached you by 
second post, Mr. Fortescue,” said Mark. 

“Yes; we started early. I shall be glad to talk over any 
arrangement you may propose.” 

“ J have nothing to propose,” replied Mark, amusing himself for 
a moment with the anxiety which even Herbert's habitual non- 
chalance could not wholly conceal. 

* You will of course understand that 1 should not yield to your 
claim unless you are prepared to make terms with me, and s0 avoid 
a Chancery suit,” replied Herbert nervously. 

Mark smiled. 

“Allright. There will be no Chancery suit. I withdraw my 
claim. My fathers marriave, though lawful im Australia, is 


illegal here. I shall return to the country where my name is 
Fortescue.” 
Herbert gasped. 


“Are you sure of this?” he said, and found that he was trembling 
so that he could scarcely stand. 

“Quite sure. I have no claim to your estate, Mr. Fortescue. 
You are monarch of all you survey ;” and serene in his strony character 
and more robust physique, he looked with pity, not unmixed with 
amusement, at the effect of his words upon Herbert. 

It was a relief to Mr. Fortescue that Miss Morley and Clare kept 
up a flow of very small talk for a few minutes, 

He was recovering a little from the shock of sudden joy as Clare 
turned towards the Lodve. 

‘‘Good-morning,” she said. ‘We shall meet again, I hope, for no 
doubt you will be calling on the Miss Fortescues.” 

This time Mark succeeded in taking from her her aed Byes and 
drawing-block, and the concession gave his voice a cheerful ring as 
he said : 

“Good-bye, Mr. Fortescue. Glad to see you at Daisy Place, 
Pitfield, if ever you come to Victoria.” 


Herbert and Miss Morley were married while yet the leaves, 
thouch gold and copper tinted, clothed the wood of Fairlea Manor. 

In Herbert’s beautiful home it is his wife’s chief care to please 
him. Yet he often remembers, with a bitter revret, the changeful 
moods and bright intellizence of one who has not reached a dead 
level of superficial excellence. 

Mark has returned to Victuria, and as Clare pave him leave to 
write to her, every Australian mail brings her a letter. They are 
only friends, she says, but she betrays great interest in the arrival of 
the Melbourne packets, and wears a ring made from an Australian 
nugget, which used to appear on Mark’s little finger. 

{iss Fortescue cannot understand why Herbert married a doctor's 
daughter instead of Clare, and is beginning to connect the circum- 
stance with her having sent a letter with her strawberries. 

“ My child,” she lately said,“ if I could think I had blighted your 
young life———” but Clare interrupted her: 

“ My dear Miss Fortescue, do | look like a blighted being? On 
the contrary—I may say so, as Herbert is so happily married—I 
feel I am under great obligation to ‘The Parcel Post,’ ” 
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ee: On Christmas Eve. 


Heap on the logs! till the bright sparks quicker 

Upwards fly in a glittering train. 
- Heap on the logs ! till the red flame’s flicker 

Comes and gues on the diamund-pane. 

Window may quiver, and door may rattle, 
Shaken and swayed by the tempest’s din; 

Little we reck of the stormy battle, 
Safely housed in the warmth witbin. 


Faces happy with youthful gladness, 
Flush and beam in the ruddy light 3 
Faces furrowed with lines of sadness, 
Leave unheeded their cares to-night. 
Snatches of music, and song, and laughter, 
Cheerily mingle, and rise, and fall, 
Ringing up to the oaken rafter, 
Echoing back from the silent hall. 


Surely but once, in the year’s swift changes, 
Comes the message of peace to earth ; 
Surely but once, as around it ranges, 
Come: the season of happy mirth ! 
Hope ! that the shadows of life can brighten 3 
oy ! that is governed by reason’'s rule ; 
Love ! that the burdens of life can lighten ; 
Reizn in our hearts on this eve of Yule, 


Snowdon House. 


(A SHORT SERIAL STORY.) _ 


PART II. 


AGATHA rose after a few very bitter moments, during which she 
mastered the tears which began to flow, and with her lips set in a 
look of determination which implied some resolve, drew up the 
blind, and admitted the light—now the fading light of evening—into 
the room. She looked at the letter which had been given to her 
with a sad smile before she opened it. 

“] do not think that my father, sadly driven as he is, will 
counsel my seeking a situation in a lunatic asylum,” she said. 
“No, when we are compelled to resort to such work, it must be for 
our own profit. I know he has often thought of such ascheme. I 
trust he has decided upon something which will enable me to leave 
this hateful place. How can 1 live here now ?” 

She opened the letter as she said this, and, seating herself close 
to the casement, began to read it. Ere she had read many lines shs 
started, passed her hand nervously across her forehead, while over 
her face, which had become pallid, there came again a scarlet flush. 

“(iood Heaven !” she muttered, “can it be possible ?” 

She read and re-read the letter, which was indeed of strane 
import to her. It wasof no yreat length, and to quote it may save a 
creat cleal of explanation, It ran thus: 


“My DEAR AGATHA, 

. Your last letter reached me on the same day with 
one from your aunt, which dealt with almost the same subjects, 
but in a very different spirit, and from a very different point 
of view. This correspondence would have added a great deal to 
my other troubles, as you feared would be the case, but for something 
which has determined me to make a total change in my plans, I 
have frequently mentioned Mr. Wayre, of Snowdon House. You have 
learnt that he is not only the wealthiest patient I have ever secured, 
but that he has given me some assistance, and seems inclined to do 
more. I understand him thoroughly, and I now ask you plainly—do 
you think you could consent to marry him? He is twice your 
own age, and more, but he is manageable, despite some eccentric 
points—only eccentric in a social sense—and rich—very rich. I 
am sure from what I know of him that this could be managed, and 
speedily. I would not propose such a scheme if I saw any chance 
of your doing better; but a penniless girl, with no friends of influence, 
has but a poor chance of doing so much. You would have a 
fine position here, and he would stand my banker to a large amount 
if I wished to improve my practice. This last consideration, 
although of course of importance, would not, as I am sure you 
know, Agatha, of itself have influenced me to write on the subject. 
If you think the alternative thus offered more pleasant than any 
other opening now presenting itself, leave your aunt as soon as 
possible—at once if you can—and return home. In any case write 
to me by first post. 
father, 

“ FRANK FoLHaAM. 

“PS.—Mr. Wayre is a widower, but I know from his own lips 
that there is no one in the world with any claim upon him.” 


It must be owned that this|wasapletterséaleulited to startle 4 
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young woman, and demanding some intense thought, even if its 
receipt had not been preceded by such painful and exciting 
circumstances, 

“Tt is well,” said Agatha, after a reverie which had lasted so 
long that the last tinge of daylight had faded away, and lights 
were shining from the white-curtained windows of the few 
houses visible from where she sat; “it is well that this was not 
made known to me earlier! It is well that every spark of hope 
should first have been trampled out, or I might—— My father is 
right !” she exclaimed after a brief pause. “I know better than he 
does how right he is. Since love, and romance, and all the brilliant 
colours with which I had decked the future are gone, let me take 
that which is in my reach, and try to do my duty.” An involuntary 
shudder checked her speech here, and she clasped her hands over 
her eyes. ‘I have no choice,” she went on as she hastily arranged 
her hair and bathed her eyes, “I must not look back. Others have 
suffered and lived on before me; surely I can do as they have done.” 

She went dowstairs, where she found, in the parlour, Mrs. Gurdon 
with Mr. Gurdon, whom we have purposely placed second on the 
list, as his wife was first and chief in the house. The three children, 
who completed the family, were also there; these were to some 
extent under Agatha’s charge, and her frequent indispositions had 
of late increased the housewife’s responsibility, and, it is probable, 
had somewhat soured her temper. 

But besides these, there was present one person who was 
thoroughly objectionable to Agatha, although his frequent visits were 
undoubtedly made upon her account, and were as undoubtedly 
encouraged by Mrs. Gurdon. As this visitor will not personally 
figure again in our tale, it will be enough to say that he was a 
tolerably well-to-do tradesman in the village, and regarded by Mrs. 
Gurdon as a great “catch” for her penniless niece, and the temper 
referred to was greatly soured by Agatha’s persistent avoidance of this 
worthy resident. 

He rose and made a formal bow as Agatha entered, while 
Mrs. Gurdon looked up with something akin to a smile, intending, 
perhaps, to show to her niece that if she behaved well, even now all 
might go right, and no more be heard of the dreaded situation at 
Dr. Smith’s. 

“ Had I needed encouragement in my resolve, it is now supplied,” 
thought the girl ; “ here, then,.is one of the alternatives to Phhich I 
must be reduced if I slight my father’s letter. I will speak at once, 
while I have the resolution strong upon me. I will say what cannot 
be recalled, and I know will never be forgiven.” 

Thus resolved, she took her seat, and devoted herself to the 
younger members of the circle. 

To two or three attempts at conversation on the part of the stranger 
—whose name, by-the-bye, was Tummell—she gave brief replies, 
until, presently, Mrs. Gurdon unconsciously sprang the mine which 
was prepared. She did this by telling her that Mr. Tummell had 
been good enough to come with an invitation to join him in a little 
excursion a few miles out from the village, and had kindly included 
Agatha in the party. Mrs. Gurdon concluded by saying that she 
had accepted the invitation on Ayvatha’s behalf with thanks. 

“Tt is very kind, no doubt, on the part of Mr. Tummell,” re- 
turned the girl, “but it will be impossible for me to accept the 
invitation.” . 

“Impossible !” interrupted the lady ; “why impossible? What 
do you mean ?” 

“T mean that I must leave you before the date you mention,” 
said Agatha quietly. “I was about to ask you, indeed, how soon 
you could spare me.” 

“Spare you!” ejaculated each of her listeners, not including the 
children, of course, while Mrs. Gurdon continued : 

“What whim have you taken into your head now? I thought 
you were anxious to get a situation ?” 

“So I was,” replied the girl; “but my father wishes me to 
return home, and I shall be glad to do so as soon as possible, without 
inconvenience to yourself.” 

“Tnconvenience!” exclaimed Mrs. Gurdon with a toss of her 
head, and in a tone which spoke volumes. “It is quite a new thing 
for you to study our convenience, and, as far as I am concerned, you 
may leave to-morrow.” 

There was a good deal more said on the subject, not all being so 
acid in its flavour ; the visitor, indeed, and, as far as he dared, Mr. 
Gurdon, offering some slight arguments against her departure ; but 
the good lady of the house had her way, as was the custom there. 
Mrs, Gurdon felt herself slighted by this resolve so unexpectedly 
announced, and determined to have no half measures. So, in accord- 
ance with her decisive speech, it was arranged, ere they separated 
that evening, that Agatha should leave by the midday train on the 
morrow. 

This was prompt execution, but it suited both parties. Mrs, 
Gurdon was vad to get rid of the relative whose presence had never 
been agreeable to her, and who had showy a perverse determi- 
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nation not to do the only thing which could, in Mrs. Gurdon’s 
opinion, make a provision for her. Agatha was, of course, glad to 
leave a spot which was identified with so much that was painful, 
and accordingly she gladly took her seat at the appointed time in 
the train which arrived at Bridgeley that evening, having telegraphed 
her immediate compliance with his request to her father, who met 
her at the station. 

The doctor’s first exclamation was one of surprise at her looking so 
ill, but she explained that it was only through the excitement and 
unpleasantness of leaving her aunt so suddenly. Dr. Fulham had 
known all along that his daughter was far from comfortable with 
her relative, so was not surprised at this report. Medical men, too, 
however quick and accurate they may be in discerning the symptoins 
of their patients, are no more gifted than ordinary people when they 
have to deal with their own families, and so the unmistakable 
traces of grief and anxicty so plainly visible in Agatha’s face were 
ae! as being the result of so trivial a cause. 

ate as was the hour of her arrival, Agatha held a long conver- 
sation with her father, which lasted far into the night, and in 
which she exhibited a resolution and a willingness to agree to the 
doctor’s proposals which greatly delighted that gentleman, who had 
perhaps expected some difficulty with her. Then, in addition to 
this particular scheme, there was a docility in the girl which was 
what he had not looked for, and which was so far beyond all he 
had seen in past days, that he could not help muttering, when he 
had bidden her good-night, and was alone : 

“ After all, Jane Gurdon has done her some good. 
of finding Agatha so much improved by the visit.” 


I had no idea 


The dog was sent to Mr. Wayre in due course, under charge of 
a keeper from the London dealer, and in accordance with the advice 
of Dr. Fulham, the animal was paraded through Shaletown, where 
it was seen by most of the “hands,” while even those who did not 
see the dog must have heard of it to a certainty, as Nero’s appearance 
made a marked sensation in the place. 

A crowd of raise | boys aid girls followed the keeper with his 
charge quite up to the lodge-gates of Snowdon House, so that there 
was no question as to the creature’s destination being well known, and 
from the outspoken comments of the crowd, which were overheard by 
Mr. bla he felt that there was at last some hope of a time of 
rest and safety for him and his property. 

The doctor came over that evening on purpose to be introduced to 
the hound, the keeper staying all night in order to do what was neces- 
sary in this way, for, as the man said: “ He would be blowed if the 
dog hadn’t got as much sense as a Christian, or a Lord Mayor, for the 
matter of that, and knowed people as he was introduced to, and was 
as harmless asa babby. But just let anybody as wasn’t introduced 
to him try any games,” and so on, 

Safe quarters for the creature’s use during the day were provided, 
nee ria was installed as its custodian, not greatly to the manayer’s 

elight. 
ayre expressed himself highly pleased with his acquisition, and 
at once resumed work in the improvement of his demesne, which for 
some time had been suspended. 

The doctor still paid his visits, which had, indeed, come to be 
considered as much friendly as professional; as much to give advice 
on general subjects as on the health of Mr. Wayre, and the latter 
looked forward to these calls with much eagerness. 

One day, however, the doctor did not come, and Mr. Wayre’s 
temper suffered in consequence ; as Ezra found, and his wife, and 
the men who were at work in the grounds, all of whom interchanged 
remarks at the lodge-gates uncomplimentary to their employer. 

The next day Mr. Wayre was restless and fidgety in his manner ; 
once he ordered the chaise to be got out, but countermanded it 
directly. Nothing could please him, and Ezra, in the safe security 
of the lodge, denounced his master’s temper in language which 
formed a suitable counterpart to that which he himself had received 
during the morning. 

A little later in the day the master was standing by the side of a 
trench in which some men were digging, when he was startled by a 
tap on the shoulder, for he had heard no footsteps approaching on 
the soft turf, and then a voice said: 

“Here at last, Mr. Wayre.” 

It was the doctor, and the patient turned quickly round with an 
exclamation which was intended half for welcome and half for an 
expression of his disappointment, but both were checked in surprise 
at what he saw. 

By the side of the doctor stood an elegant and particularly 
handsome young woman, who bowed as she met his eye, while 
Fulham said : 

“This is my daughter, Mr. Wayre; she came home last night, and 
I thought you would not mind my bringing her over, us I wished 
her to see what could be done jn the way>of improving such an 
estate as this,” 
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“T am extremely happy in thinking that Miss Fulham will 
be vood enough to watch our progress,” said Wayre, lifting his hat as 
he made the most conventional speech the doctor had ever heard him 
deliver; “at present, Miss Fulham, you see us at our worst, I 
hope.” 

Me I see that your grounds are capable of being made very 

eautiful, sir,” returned the young lady ; “indeed, they are beautiful 
now. The view in every direction is so charming, that if it were 
not for——” She paused here, as if slightly embarrassed. 

“ Ah, if it were not for those detestable ironworks !” exclaimed 
Mr. Wayre. ‘Yes, I could see what you meant, but I have shut 
them out from nearly every window of the house, and by a belt 
of transplanted trees and quick-growing shrubs at the south-east 
corner there, I will hide them from—-— Yet this cannot interest you, 
Miss Fulham, you will not care - 

“ But I do care,” smiled the young lady, as the speaker paused ; 
“vou forget, or rather do not know, Mr. Wayre, that I have 
just come up from the heart of a rural district, where we had 
nothing more exciting to study than such things as trees and shrubs ; 
the crops, of course, diversified it, and so did my poultry.” 

* Yes,” said the doctor, “to Agatha, Bridveley will seem a centre 
of gay and fashionable life, I have no doubt. We need no better 
amusement than this.” 

Mr. Wayre, however, would not be content with this assurance, 
and took his visitors into the house, where the doctor’s stay was 
prolonged beyond even his usnal measure. When they left, the host 
would not hear of their walking home, but ordered out the chaise in 
earnest, and accompanied them to Bridgeley. 

The conversation was chiefly carried on between Dr. Fulham 
and Mr. Wayre; when Miss Ayatha spoke, it was in answer to 
some direct appeal from one or the other, generally from her 
host. At parting the latter exclaimed, as though he had just 
remembered it : 

“Do not fail to run over to-morrow, doctor, and—by Jove! 
tis well I thought of it—Miss Fulham must be introduced to Nero, 
not that he is ever out in the daytime, but I hope sumetimes to see 
you both of an evening, and it is as well to be on the safe side.” 

“ And who is Nero, sir ?” asked the girl. 

Ezra was driving, and as he heard this question, muttered 
something between his teeth. 

An explanation was of course given, to which Miss Fulham 
listened with evident pleasure, and declared that if possible she 
should like to go over soon and see such a noble creature, for 
she doted on dogs, especially large ones, there was something in 
them so much like a lion. 

“Well, Miss Fulham, if that be your taste, I am confident you 
will not be disappointed in Nero,” returned Mr. Wayre; “he is lion- 
like enough, I fancy, to scare many an actual king of the forest, as I 
believe it is correct to call the lion.” 

A little more on the subject was said, and then the carriage 
drove back. 

Ezra was in no good temper again to-day, and when he went to 
have his tea at the lodve, began, as his wife said, “a cussin’ and 
swearin’” about the doctor’s daucliter. 

“She not know who Nero was !” exclaimed the manaver; “ she 
with her pretty, innocent ways, and her fondness for big dogs ! 
She knew as well what Nero was, and why. he was here, as master did 
himself—perhaps it will turn out she knew a good deal more. She 
is invited here to-morrow, and she will come, Sukey, you may take 
your oath of that.” 

Mr. Ezra was not dispvsed to be a lenient critic of Miss Agatha 
Fulham, that was plain, but he was sagacious enough to be very 
civil and attentive to her when she came on the next day, for Ezra’s 
prop necy was exactly fulfilled. ‘The young lady was delighted with 
Nero, and patted his massive head with her gloved hand, at the very 
commencement of their interview. It is true that Nero’s master, 
and Ezra, Nero’s keeper, were present, and that the terrible 
quadruped was always gentle to those who were su presented to him ; 
nevertheless, few girls would have had the courave to put their 
hands within snapping distance of his preat white fangs, and 
Mr. Wayre was pleased by her daring, at which Ezra himsclf was a 
little astonished. 

So this visit was a success, and as the workmen were not likely 
to be suon got rid of at Snowdon House, and as many occasions 
urose when the opinion of a third party, especially a lady, was valu- 
able, there was nothing strange ubout the request which Mr. Wayre 
made to the doctor, and in consequence of which the latter brought 
his daughter with him in his daily visits. 

Mr. ‘Wayre owned that these visits were the only relief to his 
dulness which made it bearable ; sometimes, indeed, he anticipated 
them by going over to Bridgeley with the chaise, where, taking up 
Dr. and Miss Fulham, they would drive out to some pleasant or 
interesting spot, which showed, as Mr. Wayre readily owned, that 
the patient must be getting a great deal better, 


The alterations at Snowdon House, too, were extended, and in- 
cluded large improvements in the somewhat dreary mansion itself, 
and so went on some months, the keen eyes of Dr. Fulham watch- 
ing and noting everything, we mv be sure, until one day, when 
these alterations were all finished, the workmen all banished, and 
the estate had resuined its pristine quietude, the doctor arrived to 
pay his daily visit without his usual companion. 

This omission naturally called forth an immediate enquiry on 
the part of Mr. Wavre. 

“Oh, I have lett her busy—packing up,” returned the doctor ; 
ae you know, always make such a momentous business of 
that. 

He said this with a light air and a smile, but the face of his 
listener showed no smile in return. 

“What do you mean, sir?” he asked ; “you talk as if I under- 
stood you. I don’t.” 

“Why, surely I have spoken about it to you. I must have done 
so often,” replied Dr. Fulham with an expression of surprise, which 
did him credit if it were not natural ; “ shies going away to-morrow 
toa friend—a relative—in London. She will probably stay there 
until she gets a situation, She thinks of being a governess, you 
know.” 

“No, sir, I do not know this,” retorted Wayre, who paused fora 
second, then went on abruptly: “Come into the house, sir; I have 
something to say to you.” 

Without a word the doctor followed him, and took a seat in the 
ylooiy square parlour as he had been accustomed to do, and waited 
the promised communication. Mr. Wayre did not speak at once, 
nor did he even look at his companion ; his eyes, his knitted brow, 
his tightly-closed lips, were turned from him. The host was 
gazing intently from the window, but a less astute observer than 
the doctor might have told, with no great difficulty, that he saw 
nothing of the landscape which lay beyond, but that his brow was 
bent in consideration of mental, not external objects. 

Turning suddenly, he beyan just as suddenly : 

“This unexpected information, doctor, leads me to speak a little 
earlier than I intended—only a little, for [ have had the intention 
in my mind for months. 1 am an old man, I know——’ 

‘No such thing,” interposed Fulham ; “I do not mean to call 
myself old for many a day—why should you ?” 

“Tam somewhat older than you in years, fur older in health, 
and in trouble also,” continued Wayre; “but we need not bandy 
argument ; I merely wish to show that I do not shrink from the 
avowal, or disguise the fact. I was a miserable, lonely man when 
you first came here, and I believe that but for you I should have 
sunk into—into what I dread. Yet your skill alone might have 
failed ; it has been your daughter’s society that has wrought the 
charm. To look forward to her visits, day by day, has brightened 
my existence.” : 

“T am pleased to think we have been of any service to you,” 
said Fulham as the other paused here. “I hope the improve- 
ment——” 

“T am glad that this opportunity has presented itself of speak- 
ine to you first, and alone,” continued Mr. Wayre, without any 
reference to the speech the doctor had commenced ; ‘I can speak 
more freely. I do not like to say I am in love with Miss Fulham ; 
such an expression has a romantic flavour only fitted for younger 
people, but I will offer her my home, my kindest attention, my 
wealth. She will not have a bad position as Mrs. Wayre of Snowdon 
House, where her will shall be law, and I will strive to cause her 
as little regret at the acceptance of my offer as possible.” 

“You astonish me! this isso utterly unlooked for!” exclaimed the 
doctor when Wayre had finished speaking. His listener did indeed 
look astonished, but until that moment his piercing eyes had fol- 
lowed every change in Wayre’s countenance, every movement of his 
lips, with the keen, watchful air so familiar with him. “ Has Agatha 
any idea—have you said 

“You surely must know I have not spoken to her,” interrupted 
Wayre. “Had I done so she would have told you ; and, besides, 
you know, also, that I have never seen her out of your company for 
ten minutes at a time.” 

‘“‘T really cannot say what her answer would be,” pursued thie 
doctor. ‘Not that I have any doubt as to her liking for your com- 
pany. If you have found pleasure in her visits here, she has found 
equal pleasure in paying them. They have been looked forward to 
on her part, and, now I recall everything, I can see that great part 
of our evening conversation has been devoted to what has passed 
here in the day, or what we anticipated for the next mk I am 
sure she regards you as her best friend in the world—I will venture 
so far as that.” 

“What do you advise me to do?” said Mr. Wayre. “ Will you 
act as my ambassador, or shall I drive over to your place to-night ? 
I take it for vranted that you, at all events,yasya man of the world, 
will see the advantage—perhaps_I don't, mean exactly) that, but I do 
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look for your support. If she is going away I must have my answer 
to-night. I cannot afford the time for a seven years’ courtship, you 
know.” 

“T hardly know how to answer you,” returned the doctor slowly, 
and seeming to reflect as he spoke. “I will do what I can, readily, 
for you have m good-will. Come over to-night yourself ; it will 
look better, and have a great effect. 1 fancy few girls would like to 
be asked in marriage by proxy. Yes, come over.” 

“T will, as yon counsel it,” replied Wayre. “You know Mr. 
Darley. He is my solicitor. Call on him to-morrow, and he will 
satisfy you as to my power and will to behave liberally.” 

“There is no occasion, I am sure——” began the ductor, who 

ight have found it difficult to finish his sentence well, if the other 
had not gone impetuously on. 

“There is occasion, sir,” exclaimed Wayre. ‘I shall do what is 
right, and I wish you to know it. I can reward those who are true 
and kind to me, as I can punish and have punished those who are 
ungrateful and unjust to me—or those I thought to be so,” he added 
with a change in his tone. ‘No man is a judge in his own case. I 
never thought again to see a face which I should prefer to other faces, 
or heara voice that should sound sweeter in my ears than other voices. 
With—with what happened many years ago, and docs not concern 
us now, I thought I had done with all that.” 

The conversation was carried on for a lony time after this, the 
most genial manner marking Dr. Fulham’s behaviour, and when he 
left he promised to use his best endeavours in behalf of his friend. 
A prolonged hand-shaking testified to their mutual good-will and 
appreciation. 

The doctor had ridden out upon the only steed of which he 
boasted — carringe he had none — and on this he went back at a 
better speed than was usually gained from that quadruped. 
Evening was just closing in as he arrived at his house, and 
Miss Fulham, who had been at work in the sitting-room, had left 
off on account of the er light, and was seated, thoughtfully 
gazing into the dark and little-frequented street as her father 
came in ; and this work on which she was employed was not of 
the light and interesting kind called “fancy.” It was good, honest, 
hard sewing, and was therefore work in more than one sense. 
The inmates of Dr. Fulham’s household—they were not numerous 
—had to work in earnest. 

As her father entered, she turned towards him with something 
like a sigh, quitting her reverie with a perceptible effort. 

“ Now, Agata began the doctor. There was something 
in his tone which at once arrested the attention of the girl, and 
her abstracted look changed for one of the deepest attention. 
Her colour, too, went and came. She felt that it did, but the 
shade in the room—a dark and cheerless apartment at best—was 
too heavy to allow of this being seen by her father. ‘ Now, Agatha,” 
he said, “all has happened exactly as I expected. What I foretold 
is realised to the very letter. He will be over here to-night—he may 
be on the road now—to speak for himself.” 

“Mr. Wayre?” asked the girl. 

“Mr. Wayre !” echoed her father, with an approach to irritation 
in his tone ; “of whom could I be speaking, if I did not mean 
Mr. Wayre ? At the bare mention of your going away, he took fright, 
spoke out at once; and, as I told you, is following to speak to you. 
You will be mistress of Snowdon House, Agatha—absolute in every- 
thing, I am sure. He has referred me to his lawyer, but, as you 
know, I have already made enquirics which have satisfied me that he 
is a far richer man than is commonly believed.” 

“Tf must go on with it then, I suppose,” replied Agatha, who 
spoke in a tone very different to the eager, excited manner of her 
father ; “ this is the last moment for turning back.” 

“Turning back !—last moment!” cried Fulham. “ What is the 
meaning of this? Who wishes to turn back? For what have 
we been striving, scheming—I must speak plainly, Agatha —for 
months past, but for this? Here we stand between poverty, 
disgrace, with all the miserable straits which failure brings, and 
comfort, peace, respect, luxury. How ean you speak of turning back ? 
Is it not as much for your sake, Agatha, as my own, that I have 
striven ?” 

‘You are necdlessly warm, father,” said the girl; “I have not 
refused to join you hitherto, and I shall not refuse now. I am as 
little enamoured of poverty and all its straits, as you can be. I only 
wish to make sure, at this last moment, that we know our own 
minds, and are sure we wish for the success which seems within 
our grasp.” 

“Wish for it!” repeated the doctor scornfully ; “how can we 
fail to do so?” 

“You certainly cannot, you ought not to, expect any display of 
enthusiasm on my side,” continued his daughter; “it has been 
difficult enough for me to sustain the part you have assigned to ine. 
My future will not be the one which ai would—had they the 
power—pick out for themselves ; su much the better, perhaps. 1 do 


not pretend to regret-——” A momentary catch in her breath here 


checked her speech. 

“IT should think no girl would indeed pretend to regret anything 
in our lives and prospects,” retorted the doctor; “you know well 
enough what it is here—by what shifts and stratageme I have been 
enabled to hold on until now ; yet, dreary as such a life is, you were 
glad enough to leave the roof of your churlish relative to join me; 
you were glad, when there was a chance, of getting away from 
Cheshire.” 

“ Yes,” said the girl after a pause ; “as you say, it was furtunate 
that I had a chance of leaving Cheshire.” This, by-the-bye, was not 
exactly what Dr. Fulham had said, but it was probably near enough. 
“And, since you continue in the same mind—since, I mean, that we are 
both in the same mind—I will go through with our plan. Do not 
fear for me, or my performance, father,” she continued with a sudden 
change of tone and a laugh; “I see nothing before me better than 
to be Mrs. Wayre, nothing half so good as to be mistress of Snowdon 
House, and so I shall be quite prepared to enter on the neyotiation.” 

Fulham appeared rather astonished by this abrupt change, but a 
good deal relieved by it nevertheless, and he echoed his daughter’s 
laugh with loudness, if not with heurtiness. 

t was now almost dark, so the gas was lighted, the blinds drawn 
down, and the doctor was about to go to another room to have his 
cup of tea, when the noise of wheels was heard. It came closer, then 
stopped at their door. ) 

gatha glanced at her father, gave a significant wave of her hand 
in the direction of the sound, then sank into a chair, and took upa 
book at random from the table, on which lay several volumes, for 
this was the doctor’s consulting-room, as well as Agatha’s parlour 
when they had no patients—and they had not many. . 

The next moment the attendant boy announced that : 

“Tf you please, sir, Mr. Wayre, from Snowdon House, is here, 
sir, and wants to sce you.” 

(To be continued.—Comimenced in No. 188.) 


Miss Chrissie’s Protégé. 


(A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS.) 


CHAPTER III. 


Dip Lucy Grant kuow why Seth Guvin was in prison? Did she 
know why that cruel blow had been struck among the woodland 
blossoms and the singing birds? Oh yes, she knew perfectly, and a 
far crueller blow had fallen on her own heart by the knowledge. 

She had been quite conscious that he followed her that day, after 
she had quarrelled with him below the hill—quite conscious of it, 
and glad of it too, for she was growing weary of teasing and 
making him jealous, knowing, deep down in her heart, that there 
was no one like him, for strength, and patience, and tender love, to her. 

“T’ll let him overtake me, and then we'll make it up once for all,” 
she said with a flush on her cheeks, knowing how much the “ once 
for all” involved. 

She was listening to his footsteps so intently, hearing, with . 

uicker heart-beats, how they came nearer, that she never noticed 
the handsome, smiling Mr. Jacobs disposed in the most picturesque 
attitude beneath the big beech—never knew he was near her till he 
spoke. Then she stopped just long enough to fling a glance back- 
wards and answer—she knew not what—while her lips smiled and 
her eyes were filled with a saucy gladness. The moment’s pause 
and the blush accompanying it meant encouragement to the stranger, 
who hitherto had found encouragement frequently enough among 
the beauties of humble rank. 

“What sweet flowers, but far less sweet than your own eyes!” 
he said, trying to seize her ; but the pir broke from him, with as pure 
a sense of outraged dignity as could have stirred in the breast of a 

ucen. 
ant? Wretch ! to look and speak like that, as if he thought me a fool, 
or worse !” she pouted, hurrying upwards, fleet as a fawn. 

For a moment she longed to stop and claim Seth’s sympathy and 
protection, but consideration for his interests deterred her. It would 
only make bad blood between him and the rich man, and Mr. Jacobs 
gave Seth a Lae ng employment. : 

“ Perhaps I shall tell him a little about it when I sec him. I 
shall be cooler then, and he will care less,” she concluded. 

But all that evening he did not come, and before night she knew 
he was 4 prisoner. 

“It is my fault—all my fault,” she wailed, standing pallid asa 
ghost before her father. ‘“ Oh, I shall never forgive myself.” 

“ How was it thy fault, child?” the old weaver asked pettishly. 

“He saw me and Mr, Jacobs, and he isso jealous, and we had 
quarrelled,” 
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“Saw what? What is the man at the mill to thee—a man of 
bad a like that, who has brought sorrow to many a lass before 
now ?” 

“Tt was nothing—nothing, indeed, father. I met him often, and 
he only stared at me, but to-day he spoke, and I, not thinking of 
him at all, but only of Seth, who was behind, I stopped, and then he 
tried to kiss me, and Seth saw him, I know, and that is how all has 

one wrong. Oh, father, father, I don’t care if the mill-owner is 
ead, but I do care if Seth has killed him.” 

“‘ Heaven help Seth and thee, and me, and all of us!” the old man 
answered, groaning. 

But Mr. Jacobs did not die, and as tidings of his slow con- 
valescence crept up the hillside, Timothy Grant’s heart rose. After 
all, things would not be so very bad for Seth. Jealousy is a potent 
“motive for a rough action, all men allow, and a month’s imprison- 
ment, or perhaps, indeed, only a fine, woutd be all he need fear. 

But at the trial things t0k a turn the Grants never anticipated. 
Mr. Jacobs swore, and honestly too, that the only motive he could 
assion for the attack made on him was a refusal on his part to 
employ Seth Gavin again at the rate of wages paid him hitherto; 
and to this Seth listened in apathetic indifference. 

‘There was another motive, I know,” the old weaver interrupted 
querulously to the people near him, but they bade him silence 
impatiently, intent only on what the witnesses had to say. 

Timothy Grant had entered the assize town that day with the 
light step and hopeful bearing of a young man. He left it tottering 
feebly, and his face was ashen-grey, for, to his judgment, Seth 
Gavin’s young life was ruined, and the ruin had been wrought by 
Lucy Grant. 


If the Greys were not very wide awake in a general way, they 
had made a decided hit for once in getting Seth Gavin as gardener, 
groom, carpenter, and factotum at no wages whatever. This was 
what the neighbourhood said, and neighbourhoods have generally 
the knack of expressing truths in an ill-natured way. 

Gentle Miss Chrissie, actuated solely by the desire to help a 
fellow-mortal in distress, had found a treasure in the skilled mechanic 
who brought his best powers gratefully to her service. And it was 
wonderful what he could do—wonderful in the eyes of the delicate, 
scholarly curate and his mild, sweet, little sister. Why, in an 
evening he could get through more in the patch of garden than 
Mr. Grey was equal to in a week, and then, what window-boxes and 
rustic chairs he made, and what dishes of plumpest fish he caught ! 
Half his time was given to the service of the parsonage-house, and 
yet in the other half he managed to do as much good work as 
daysmen achieved in full time. But that was because Seth never 
wasted an hour gossiping at the beershop, or came home, after 
an onting, with a headache. - 

Seth Gavin was the steadiest man in the whole country-side, and 
not because men held aloof from him now, as they had done at 
first, more in discomfort than contempt, but because those prison 
years had tanght him to find in his own thoughts companionship 
enough. 

Miss Chrissie had only meant to doa kind action in taking up 
Seth Gavin, but the kindness had borne more immediate fruit than 
is generally the habit of that slow-growing plant. Never before had 
her roses and gardenias looked as if a skilled hand attended on them ; 
never before had her fowls slumbered peacefully, undisturbed by 
peceiate descents from crazy perches ; never before had a hundred 
ittle comforts found their way to the parsonage. 

“Seth is the cleverest creature,” Miss Chrissie confided to her 
Lrother at the breakfast-table; “ I don’t know what he is ignorant of. 
He told me this morning how to cure the pip in chickens ; and we 
never had eatable butter till he showed Nancy what was wrong with 
the churn.” 

“Yes, he can take a hand at anythiny—he is a fine fellow. I’ve 
been thinking a good deal about Seth lately, Chrissie.” 

“ Have you?” Miss Chrissie’s heart sank, she could not have told 
why ; perhaps because the curate’s “I’ve been thinking,” so often 
involved a sacrifice for her. ° 

“Yes, I’ve been thinking that no man would take a pound a 
week, and do for us what Seth Gavin does for nothing.” 

“Indeed I dare say not,” 

“Of course he does it out of gratitude because we took him up, 
but it is not fair that we should have all his services for nothing.” 

“No; but we could not afford to pay him, and indeed I don’t 
believe he ever thinks of payment.” 

“ Yet, all the same, Chrissie, justice is justice.” 

Miss Chrissie’s mild face had grown indignantly pink. If she 
pace herself on anything it was on her fairness to every one ; yet 
cre was her brother actually seeming to accuse her of something. 

“Well, if you think Pve been doing anything unjust, it’s more 
than Seth does,” she said huffily. 

No, you haven't, Chrissie, you have been most kind and merciful 
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when he needed a friend. But things are altering now. He has 
been here a year, under my eye, and so I can give him a character 
that will put him straight.” 

“He does not need a character. The whole neighbourhood ——” 

“ But I mean him to leave the neighbourhood.” Miss Chrissie’s 
face fell. ‘It’s only fair to him.” 

‘“‘ Where do you mean him to go ?” she asked in a small, subdued, 
disheartened voice. 

‘To Scotland. I saw Lord Calmont’s advertisement accidentally 
in the Field yesterday. He wants a gamekeeper. To a man who 
knew something of carpentry, he would give excellent wages.” 

“But Seth is not a gamekceper,” Miss Chrissie protested with 
faint rebellion. 

“It’s all the same, a man like that may become anything he has 
a mind to.” 

“ But would Lord Calmont not object ?” 

“1 don’t think so. I used to know him alittle, and I shall write 
and tell him all the truth about Seth, and leave him to judge for 
himself.” 

“Do you think—is that best?” In spite of herself there was an 
anxious look on Miss Chrissie’s face, and a sorrowful frown between 
her eyes. 

“T think so.” . 

The curate smiled at his sister as he spoke, and Miss Chrissie 
smiled back, though feebly. She had sacrificed too much to her 
brother in the past to hesitate at yielding her protégé now. 


“Did you see Seth Gavin to-day ?” 

That was a frequent question of Lucy Grant’s when her father 
came home, after leaving his webs with their owners, for thongh she 
and her former lover had never met since his return from that 
horrible life of which she never could bear to think, interviews 
between him and the weaver were not infrequent. 

** No, not to-day.” 

The old man came over to the fireplace, and seated himself 
tiredly on the wooden settle, and looked thoughtfully at the 
smouldering embers. 7 

“ Any news down in the village, father ?” 

Lucy took up her knitting mechanically, but her hands trembled. 
She could hardly have told why. Perhaps she remembered that 
Timothy had looked just so, when he brought her word that her old 
play fellow was a felon. 

‘‘No news that I’m ready to believe yet,” he answered fretfully. 

‘“Then you have heard something ?” 

‘Yes ; they say that Seth has got a main good place in Scotland, 
and goes there soon for good.” 

“ Well, why not? Movin’ round is all the fashion ; few folks die 
in the parish they were born in nowadays.” 

Lucy’s cheerfulness was so assertive that the old man looked up 
at her curiously. 

“I’m sorry tolose him. I thought you would ha’ been sorry too,” 
he said after a pause. 

“Why should I be sorry ? 
than three years.” 

“ And yet I thought once, Lucy, that you an’ Seth might ha’ made 
things right before now.” 

‘Oh dear no, Seth is far too grand for the like of me,” she said, 
speaking out of the bitterness of her sore heart; and then she rose 
and went outside, as if the stillness of the little kitchen oppressed 
her. 

“These young ones—how they spoil things for one another,” 
Timothy said with a sigh. ‘There is a small wrong-doing, and then 
a great fire of pain, and that is life. Well, it must burn itself out ; 
friends are not wise who interfere.” 

Lucy’s pain was burning itself out, she knew how. cruelly. 
All the sorrow, and regret, and shame—for it was shame to have 
branded Seth Gavin—had concentrated itself now into despair. 

He was going away without ever having spoken to her, without 
ever having heard her explanation, or known she loved him —going 
away thinking hardly of her, doubtless. And, bad as things were 
now, they would be worse when she had lost sisht of him. Indeed, 
she scarcely knew how she could bear existence if she never saw 
his face or heard his name, or knew how he fared. She tried to 
think of the coming days in which she would look towards his 
place in church and find it vacant, in which she would see her father 
come up from the valley or over the hill without ever hoping he 
might utter a name that would set all her 1 eis stirring. 

She was very miserable. Had she deserved quite so much 
misery ? she asked herself often. Many a woman had done worse 
than she without faring so ill; but those women were luckier. He 
blamed her for his ruin, of course, and he could not forgive her, 
would never speak to her while they lived. That was a little cruel, 
and yet Luey could not blame him. She wag too dispirited to think 
of censuring him or any one. : 


I haven't spoken to him for more 
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“T shall speak to him myself. I shall offer him my good wishes, 
whether he will or no,” she told herself valorously, still meaning to 
accost him, and still deferring the evil day. 

And then another echo stole into her world of sound, an echo 
like the swish of a sabre after the hiss of a whip—Seth Gavin would 
not go alone to Scotland. Bessie Vance, who sat near him in church, 
and was often at Miss Grey’s for an evening’s sewing—Bessie with the 
pretty, glad young face-—was going with him. 

‘‘Heard about your old sweetheart, Lucy?” the village girls 
asked with the bold discourtesy that passes for frankness in remote 
districts. ‘‘ Bess Vance will be his wife now, instead of you, as we 
had thought.” 

“ Bess thinks a gaol-bird good enough,” another said with a coarse 
me passing on. 

e was to marry Bessie Vance! Well, once no one would have 
compared Bessie to her, for all her pearly teeth and face of cream and 
roses. But Bessie had never injured him. 

Now that he was happy, now that things had all turned out well 
for him, surely he might have been great enough to come to her and 
offer her his pardon, and renew their old friendship. So much she 
would have done for him ; but then he was a man, and men’s ways 
were sometimes hard. 

“JT must speak to him. I shall suffer less when I have spoken,” 
she said, and resolved to put herself in his way. 

All the harvest-work in the Deepdale Valley was over. The 
harvest-festival had been celebrated everywhere, and the golden corn 
lay in bushels in the granaries. But the small produce of the curate’s 
acre-patch was only now being threshed out by the homely, almost 
disused flail. | 

With his coat off, and the rustling straw lying about his feet, 
while his sturdy arms swung the flail with mighty strokes, Seth 
Gavin was looking his best. And so the girl thought, who entered 
at the door ahd stood just a faint shadow on his breadth of 
daylight. 

“Is it you, Lucy?” he asked, pausing to gaze at her 
incredulously. 

“Yes ; I was passing here, and I heard you at your work, so I 
thought I’d step in out of the rain to speak with you.” 

“And right welcome you are—as welcome as sunshine,” he said 
heartily as he threw the flail aside and piled the straw into a rustling 
golden throne for her. “Sit here, an’ let me look at you. It’s many 
a day since we have had a chat.” 

““T don’t think that was my fault, Seth.” 

‘““No, maybe not.” 

His face had saddened and grown grave again. 

‘It’s maybe bold of me to come after you to-day,” she said with 
a short uncomfortable laugh, “but I wanted to give you my good 
wishes. You are going to Scotland, they say, and you will be happy 
and well-to-do there.” 

“ Well no, Lucy. I don’t mean to go after all. I let Mr. Gre 
ask the place for me, because I wanted to see if I could get it, wit 
all there is against me ; but I don’t think I ever meant to take it. 
Somehow it’s more like what I want just to stay on here, and work 
- down fulks’ bad opinions. But I did want Mr. Grey to tell all 
the ill he knew of me, that I might see how a stranger would feel 
about it.” 

“And you could get the situation ?” 

“Yes ; an’ so I feel now that I can choose to stay in the old 
place, not that I must do it.” 

Lucy drew a short quick breath, whether of pain or relief she 
could not have told. 


‘‘ Bessie will be pleased you are staying,” she said after aj. 


use. 

“T think so.” 

‘“‘T have heard about you and Bessie,” she went on steadily, after 
a pause, “and I’m very eat you have settled things if she will make 
you happy. All the folks speak well of her, now that she is to be 
your wife.” 

He did not answer for a minute. He had taken up his flail 
again, and stood leaning on it, and looking out on the ducks rioting 
and revelling in the rain. 

“Bessie is a good girl an’ wise,” he said dreamily. 

‘Yes, and you're a good man, Seth. I think I scarcely knew 
how good till it was too late.” 

She was looking up at him now, her hands clasped about her 
knees, her eyes fearless and very bright. 

“Then pou are my friend, in spite of everything ?” 

** Was I ever anything else? I don’t think so, though you have 
kept away from me as if I’d been an enemy.” ! 

“JT did not mean it, Lucy. I was goin’ back to you one night, 
an’ I saw you break up the old seat I’d made for you— you 
remember ?” 

“Oh, Seth !” | 

“Yes, you were tearin’ it down as if you hated it.” 


“ Only because it was worn out and done—only because I loved it 
too well to leave it in ruins.” 

“T did not know. I was goin’ back to you with my heart full of 
old times, goin’ maybe to ask if you would not take me up when 
the whole world was against me, and I saw that, an’ then I turned 
away again.” 

“ What shall I do—oh, Seth, what shall I do?” 

The rapid, hopeless-tears were falling, the weak hands wrung 
each other feebly. All her undeserved pain had culminated now. 
He had loved her through all the time of his prison-life—had loved 
her, and was coming back to her, and she had lost him through 
such a pitiful chance! : 

“Do—why, nothing! What does it matter what I did or 
thought ?” he said with a certain husky roughness in his voice. 

Of course he belonged to another now ; of course he had no 
right to come and comfort her; and yet it was hard that he should 
stand so far aloof and speak so harshly. P 

“It would not matter to everyone ; but it does matter to me,” she 
said, with a desperate effort to be calm, “and I think, for the sake of 
old times, yon might have come and spoken.” . 

“T had go little to offer, an’ I was afraid of bein’ tempted to ask.” 

“Ah, that is so like you men, so like some of you, at any rate. 
And then a new thought came, and took the momentary bitter 
blitheness out of her. “And yet you were not afraid to ask of 
Bessie, having as little to bestow on her.” 

“ Bessie an’ I are only good friends, Lucy. We were never more. 
David Clyde is her sweetheart. I know all about it.” 

She did not lift her glance or speak, and her down-dropped lids 
hid her shy, suffused eyes, but he was not looking at her, only out 
at the falling rain. 

“You see there was so little to lead me to you then,” he went on 
sadly. “I was just out of gaol, without a character, an’ with a poor 
chance of good work for many a day, an’ you had thought but litle 
of me when I could offer a pleasant home an’ a good name.” 

“T was such a fool then, wanting all the coaxing and seeking, and 
none of the care. I’d have played with you if you'd been a prince. 
I could not help it, and maybe I didn’t care for you then, maybe I 
only learned to care when I knew I had spoiled your life.” 

“Then you do care now ?” ; 

“It’s three years and three months since I knew I loved you with 
all my heart.” 


“ You see Iowed him some special favour for his special pain,” 
she told Miss Chrissie afterwards, “and I felt that if I did not ask 
him then, he’d likely never come as near wanting me again.” 


“Is Seth at home?” The curate had stopped his cob and the 
little phaeton, that were his sister’s proudest possession, before the 
carpenter's door. ; 

“‘ He’s working at the Park, sir, but I expect him home any time,” 
the little wife answered, smiling. 

“ Well, I can’t wait now, but tell him when he comes back that 
he was elected a churchwarden at yesterday’s vestry meeting.” 

“It is the best proof of confidence the parish could give him,” 
the curate said to himself, as he drove on between the hawthorn 
hedges, “and I’m glad to think they voted, to a man, for Chrissie’s 
protégé.” 

(Concluded.—Comimenced in No. 138.) 


Mistletoe. 


I KISSED you in the long ago 
Beneath the holly, 

Where hung some hidden mistletoe ; 

We were but boy and girl, and so 

You thought it sweet as J, I know, 
That youth’s dear folly. 


But now with years long left behind, 
And melancholy, - 
I come from other lands to find 
Not you, who filled my heart and mind, 
My unforgotten saint enshrined 
In niche of holly— 


But one who says that bygone day 
me —— childish foll ; 
at we must muse on growing grey, 
And leave the boys and girls tv play, 
With mistletoe and wreathings gay 
Of Christmas holly. 


Now look me frankly in the eyes, 
y cousin Dolly. 
Oh yes, your words are wondrous wise, 
But what care I while all I prize 
Is mine, while your sweet look denies 
You think. it folly ? 
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Gustav’s Ghost. 


(A COMPLETE STORY.) 


PEoPLE were congratulating each other upon the arrival of 
“another old-fashioned Christmas ;” they seemed quite to enjoy 
Leing chilly for so good a cause, and on so appropriate an occasion. 

As for me, I got into a smoking-carriage, ht a cigar, and wished 
that L had not quite such a long journey before me in this “fine, 
seasonable weather.” 

Grey and white, white and grey, the landscape flew past the 
windows ; snow-clouds gathered, a wind sharp as a sword found its 


way to my corner every time the door was opened, and I thought 
with a sigh of the mist and mud of last year. Then also I had gone 


down to my uncle’s for Christmas, and hunted blissfully, to my own 
satisfaction and the astonishment of my family and friends. 

“T thought it was all over with you, my boy,” said Sir Regingld. 
*‘T never meant to own you as my nephew again after your going to 
that German hole. But I suppose a Boscawen can’t help riding ?” 

And he never more reproached me with that “ German hole”; in 
other words the university of Tiibingen, which, to his unspeakable 
surprise and horror, I had preferred to that of Oxford. Indeed I had 
every reason to suppose that he had forgiven all Germany and the 
Germans too, for he had condescended to invite my college chum 
Gustav von Friedland to meet me at the Hall this Christmas- 
time. 

I could not help laughing as I thought of Gustav at my uncle 
Reginald’s. The wildest of smoking, beer-drinking, duel-fighting 
students had he been when last I saw him, captain of the most 
eccentric club, and talker of the most vernacular Swabian. 

His friendship for me had been of a highly romantic type, and 
his letters for a year after I came home had been enthusiastically 
frequent. Lately, however, they had ceased, after one gloomy note 
in which he told me he was a doomed, lost, ruined man. He had 
made no answer to my “kind enquiries,” and I wondered in what 
mood I should find him. 

Darker and darker grew the scene outside, and twilight deepened 
into night, before a well-known station, a welcoming servant, and a 
waiting carriage showed that my journey was coming to an end. 

Soon I was in sight of the all, flashing promises of hospitality 
from every window, as the steady lamplight or dancing firelight 
streamed out upon the darkness. 

I knew beforehand what I should find when I made my way in ; 
the merry party in the great oak-panelled hall—one of the county 
rights—the school boys and girls, the elder people standing round the 
great log-fire, the smiling faces of my cousins, the genial laugh and 
welcome of my uncle, the soft voice and smile of his wife. But I 
owe not imagine what Gustav would be about in the midst of 
then. 

I went in, unannounced as usual, and there was more noise than 
usual to guide me—shouts, laughter, cries of “ Bravo !” 

They were all playing a game of Blindman’s Buff, I found, and 
the applause had been evoked by the very Gustav himself, who had 
sprung over some seemingly insurmountable barrier in his flight 
from the blind man. 

“ Hallo, here’s Frank !” shouted a schoolboy cousin, as I stood 
in the doorway, and in a moment they were all round me, shaking 
hands, welcoming, questioning, all in a breath. 

Gustav stared, with eyes that had become very wild and haggard 
since I had seen them; seemed for a moment uncertain as to my 
identity ; and then rushed forward and embraced me, tu the unspeak- 
able delight of certain schoolboys there assembled. 

But they did not allow him much time for his rapturous 
greetings, dragging him back to the game as uy as might be. 

Sir Reginald stood watching him with a rather puzzled expression. 

“Never saw such an active fellow in my life as that friend of 
ponte, Frank ; running, jumping, tumbling about, never quiet. And 

1e rides too,” added he thoughtfully, as one who had not expected 
such a thing from that outer barbarian: a foreigner. 

“He was always very active,” I said. “Fond of riding and 
driving too,” and I mentally recalled Gustav as he used to appear 
in the uniform of his fellowship, driving his four-in-hand at a gallop 
out of Tiibingen, hotly pursued by outraged authority. 

‘“‘He’s a decent sort of fellow, that Yon What’s-his-name,” said 
one of the schoolboys presently ; “but, you know, Frank, he’s an 
awful old lunatic. I never saw such a fellow. He goes about 
staring and muttering to himself sometimes, like a fellow in a play, 
and seems not to see you when you speak to him. Then he wakes 
up, shrieking with laughter, and rushing about in the maddest way. 
He’s bought an Irish horse that’s as mad as himself, and he jumped 
him right over Deadman’s Dyke the other day. If they don't break 
each other’s necks soon, that horse and that foreigner, ’'m a Dutch- 
man myself. Look at him now. Did you ever !” 

Certainly I never had seen anyone run and jump as lightly and 
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quickly, he seemed to pass through the hands of the pursuers like a 
smoke-wreath. 

“ Does he play and sing much, here?” I asked. 

“Operas full,” returned my companion, with a little air of disgust. 
‘‘That’s the worst of him. Shows he’s only a German after all.” 

“For shame !” cried my prettiest cousin, Katie, often described 
as “the one with the bbue eyes.” “ Herr von Friedland is charming 
at the piano. Only fancy, Frank, lic can improvise most beautifully. 
He does it sometimes in the eveniny to stop our going upstairs. He 
would sit up all night if he could.” 

“The servants say he comes out of his room and runs up and 
down stairs at night,” put in another boy ; “ Felton thinks there’s a 
bogey after him.” 

Evidently Gustav was the hero of the hour; but I did not quite 
like his looks and all that they had said of him. It all reminded me 
of that last gloomy letter I had had from him. 

The game was over at last, the dressing-bell rang, and obediently, 
as usual, we dispersed at the sound. 

“ You have your old room, Frank, at the end of the long corridor, 
and Herr von Friedland is next to you,” said Lady Boscawen. 

“Come, come, I will show you the way,” cried Gustav, taking 
my arm as we went upstairs. “It is a hard house to know, but I 
knew it directly.” 

“ Considering that I have spent all my Christmases here these 
five-and-twenty years, I think I ought to know my way about it 
too 


“ Ah, but you come and go like a man,” Gustav rattled on in his 
beloved Swabian. ‘You do not know the place at all hours—you 
never glide about it like the ghost, when all the rest are busy with 
their dreams—eh? You don’t know all the cracks and creakinys, 
the wind-whisperings and moanings that are abroad in it then.” 

“ Well, I prefer my bed at such times, I must say,” I answered, 
looking at him curiously. 

He followed me into my room, when he suddenly turned grave, 
and stood looking about him sadly enough. 

“ Perhaps I shall rest quieter in my grave—I mean my bed, now 
you are close to me,” he said. “I did not like this room being 
) 

‘““Why, Gustav, you are the last man in the world to say such 
things. should have expected you to laugh at loneliness.” 

“Alone! Ah yes, to be alone, that is a very good thing, but 
not to be alone, and yet not to be allowed to choose one’s company, 
that is a bad thing—a bad thing, Frank !” 

Then with a queer, twitching sort of smile he left the room. 

“Your friend is so peculiar, Frank,” Katie confided to me, as we 
stood waiting for dinner. ‘So very peculiar that I expect he will 
make you feel quite responsible.” 

- Responsible ” 

“ Don’t you know how you have people on your conscience when 
you have introduced them, and they do not behave themselves ?” 

“J hope Gustav behaves himself ?” 

“ Ah, of course. But, Frank, he is so odd !” 

“ How ?” 

“YT can’t describe it. But he is odder than odd sometimes. Ly 
the way, he is a great admirer of mine, do you know ?” 

“T don’t see the oddity of that, [ must confess.” 

At this moment the subject of our speech came into the room. 
A slight man he was, with fair hair, and blue eyes, a sort of typical 
German face, which used to express nothing but endless good-humour 
and daring fun. Now it was indescribably changed. True he had 
reduced his moustache, and cut his hair short since the student davs, 
and now he had on the customary evening-dress, And he looked 
even less “like other people” than he had looked at Tiibingen 
with flowing hair and wonderful uniform. 

He did nothing, however, to rouse my sense of responsibility all 
the pleasant, merry evening, till the ladies were disposing themselves 
to go to bed. Then he sprang up from the table where he had been 
COnJUFINE, to the delight of the boys, and hurried across the rvoim to 

ate. 

“You are going and we have not had one song,” he pleaded. 

‘We must put that off till to-morrow, I fear. Tt is getting so late, 
and they were all so happy with your tricks, it seemed a pity to 
interrupt.” 

‘Let me beg for a few more minutes’ happiness,” he said, seating 
himself at the piano and beginning to play a plaintive little pleading 
air, that seemed to echo his request. 

‘Don’t you hear it is begging for a song?” he said, looking up at 
Katie, who stood by admiring his skill, but shaking her head at the 
request. 

“You will not grant it ?” 

The entreaty became passionate ; it swelled in stranye grandeur 
through the room, it cried so wildly, that even Sir Reginald, 
who considered music quite beneath the dignity of man, looked 
gravely at the player, and| jauggested),to_ay neighbour in a low 
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voice that it was wonderful to see the musical genius of the 
Germans. 

“You still refuse?” Gustav went on, absorbed in his playing. 
“Then it turns to despair.” 

And the music sobbed and wailed so pitifully that Katie’s heart 
was touched. 

“Oh, I cannot resist that,” she cried. 

And so we had a song, and Gustav accompanied it, and then 
went on with a sort of reverie upon the melody, very dreamy and 
beautiful. 

But there was Lady Boscawen getting very sleepy, and Sir 
Reginald and the others impatient, and it was impossible to let 
(iustav go on keeping them, as unconcerned as if he were a musical-box. 

‘“‘ My dear fellow,” I said in his ear, “it’s ever so late, and people 
are going to bed.” 

“ Natéirlich,” he answered indifferently, 

“Yes, and natirlich you must come too,” I persisted, and 
managed at last to drag him away, 

en we got upstairs, he seemed still disposed to sit up a little 
longer, but pleading my own sleepiness, I got rid of him at last, and 
wished him “ good-night.” He answered with an odd sort of smile, 
which set me once more wondering over the changein him. Too sleepy 
to proceed resolutely to bed, I sat in a great chair by the fire, seeing 
past scenes in the red coals, and recalling Gustav as he used to be, 
till I had thought myself into a doze. 

Soon I was dreaming of Tiibingen, of Gustav, and of Fritz 
Werner, with whom he used to quarrel so often. Quite plainly I 
saw those two in the Lindenallée, gesticulating, disputing. Qustav’s 
eyes flashed fire, and then he suddenly turned and pointed down the 
avenue where Katie came wandering along, singing the song she had 
sung to-night. I was afraid she would see them quarrelling, and be 
frightened. I tried to step forward and speak ; then that nameless 
horror of powerlessness that one finds in dreams came over me. 
struggled—-I woke. The fire was dying down, I was very cold, and 
someone was knocking at my door. Before I was awake enough to 
cive permission, it opened, and Gustav hurried in, pale, strange, with 
staring eyes. 

He had his coat off, and was moving his arms slowly up and 
down in a curious way; altogether I did not like the look of him. 

“Gustav, what time of night, or morning, do you suppose it is ? 
What’s the matter? Why don’t you go to bed?” 

“T feel more helpless lying down,” he answered in an odd 
kind of voice. 

“ Anything the matter? Aren’t you well ?” 

“Well enough. It’s very cold.” 

I put some more coal on, the fire blazed up again; he sat down 
hy it, shivering and rubbing his hands. 

“Cold, cold !” he repeated to himself dreamily. 

“Tt’s a cold process, sitting up when you should be in bed,” I 
remarked with a significant glance at my own inviting-looking couch, 

He turned round, and took hold of my hand. 

“ Never mind, my friend, you will let me sit here a little, will 
you not ?” | 

“Certainly, if you wish for such a sacrifice on the altar of 
friendship,” said 1, trying to langh. “But I wish you would 
explain yourself, Gustav. Is this indigestion—or what is it all?” 

“Explain! Frank, you do not know what it is to be haunted, 
tormented as Iam. I know you cannot—cannot imagine it. But 
do not laugh, old friend. If you only knew how horrible that sounds 
to me—horrible—horrible !” 

He repeated the word many times, his voice dying down into a 
whisper. | 
af believe I have been asleep a long time in this chair,” I said 
hy way of saying something, for the dying out of his whispered 
‘Horrible !” left an unpleasant impression. ‘I was asleep when you 
came to the door, and, in my dreams, I saw you quarrelling with 
Fritz Werner.” 

He started at the name, grew white, and trembled. He did not 
speak, but fixed his eyes upon me as if I were saying something 
strange and terrible. 

“ Do you ever hear of him now ?” I persisted, for silence would 
have been intolerable under the circumstances. 

Gustav only shook his head and covered his face with his hands. 

“T wish you would tell me what has gone wrong,” I said uneasily. 
“ You really have become a most extraordinary fellow, Gustav.” 

He looked up with a perfectly white face. 

“The worst 1s to come,” he answered hoarsely, 

‘““T’o come—when 7?” 

“ You will see--in two days—on Christmas Eve.” 

“ You have got into some nervous, depressed state ; and no wonder 
if you never go to sleep.” 

“How is anyone to sleep, tormented in this way, watched, 
haunted—no solitude, no peace ?” 

I thought the words were rather appropriate to myself as well as 


to the speaker, but I did not hint as much to him, he was too far 
gone for that. | 

“Why don’t you lie down on the sofa here and go to sleep?” I 
suggested with a longing glance at my own pillow. | 

o my surprise, he accepted the proposal with sudden satisfaction, 
and threw himself down, covering his face with his hands. I covered 
him up with a large eider-down quilt, and I think he fell asleep. 
At any rate, he let me go to bed in silence, and when I woke in the 
morning he was gone. 

When we met at breakfast-time next day, he was in the wildest 
spirits, talking more than anyone else, gesticulating, laughing, 
applauding, | 

It had frozen harder than ever that night, and a_ great 
skating-party was organised to Stillride Mere, a happy skating- 
ground of the neighbourhood. How Qustav rattled on in an 
indescribable mixture of languages as he and Katie and I marched 
off over the iron-hard ground! It seemed impossible to believe 
in the haggard, horrified creature of last night, as he sang and 
laughed, and jumped gates, to the admiration of all the boys, and 
afterwards did more curious things in skates than any mortal 
could be expected to do under any ordinary circumstances. 

A merry day had we all out there on the ice, making a winter 
picnic of it, and ene an enormous bonfire, round which we took 
our luncheon. Not till twilight was falling, and carriages had 
arrived for the ladies, did we recognise that it was time to break up 
the party, and then Gustav raced the boys home, and beat them 
with an ease which they rather resented. 

More music and singing filled up the evening, and when we were 
too sleepy to listen any more, my aunt retired, murmuring to me : 

ve Vhiat wonderful spirits Herr von Friedland has! He is quite 
the life of the party.” 

But I felt as if he might be the death of one of the party, if he 
would not allow that humble individual his natural night's rest after 
six or seven hours’ skating, and, not much liking the look he gave me 
as we went upstairs, I bade him a cordial but hurried good-night, 
and rushed into my room. Remembering the painful experiences of 
last night, I got into bed with all possible speed, thinking that if I 
were actually safe asleep, he never could have the cruelty to wake me. 

Alas! his extremity was too great for such consideration. It 
seemed to me that I had just fallen asleep, when a nightmare-like 
sensation roused me again, and, opening my eyes, I dimly perceived 
a figure sitting on my bed. 

There was no escaping him. 

“Ts that you, Gustav ?” I murmured feebly. 

“It is I. Forgive my waking you, Frank ; the solitude that is 
no solitude became too horrible. If I did not seek some human 
companionship I should go mad.” 

ot being at all sure that he was not mad already, I made no 
reply to this but a sigh of resignation. 

“ Ah, Frank, you don’t know what I go through,” he went on in 
a strange, hollow voice, fixing his eyes upon me. “You could not 
imagine the suffering of it.” 

‘But what is it? What is the matter with you?” 

His voice sank into a whisper. 

“T havea dead man for my companion—a dead man who hates me.” 

“You have taken some fancy into your head.” 

“Fancy ! Ah, I feel him near me, drawing closer and closer as 
the night grows deep, his cold arms are round me, his cold breath 
on my face—the breath of the dead. You don’t know what it is, 
and he is getting stronger and stronger. To-morrow will be 
Christmas Eve, and to-morrow he will be too strong ; he will take 
me away with him.” 

“This is madness, Gustav,” I protested stoutly, though some- 
thing of grim reality in his voice made my blood run cold. “ What- 
ever put such things in your head, Gustay ?” 

‘“‘ Last Christmas Eve I killed him,” he answered in a lower voice, 
turning his head away from me. “ This time it will be his turn.” 

“ Killed him? Whom are you talking about ?” 

“ Fritz Werner. I killed hin: in a duel—mortally wounded him, 
that is. Wequarrelled about Gretchen. I did not know that it was 
amore serious affair than when we fought before. But when they 
took him away, he said, ‘You have done for me this time. I shall 
die and haunt you’—and he kept his word.” 

“Fritz Werner dead ?” 

“ Dead, and close beside us now,” he answered drearily. 

This was horrible ! Gustav’s many quarrels with Fritz had always 
had their comic side, his many duels had never produced anything 
more serious than acut hand or lip. That he should have killed poor 
old Fritz seemed too impossible, too incongruous for belief. 

“I can’t believe it,” F said. 

“It does seem like a dream,” Gustav went on. ‘ When his eyes 
looked at me that time out of his white face, and he said those words 
in a dying voice, [ thought he seemed changed into, somebody else. 
But Ishail know when As takes! me-away to-morrow.” 
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‘‘Don’t go on like that, Gustav. You fouyht fair, though that 
fighting was alwaysa foolish thing. It was an accident if you did kill 
him. He might have done the same by you.” 

“Yes, he means to, he can’t relent now. Dead men are like that. 
I suppose their last thoughts stiffen and keep in one place, rigid, like 
their limbs.” 

“Tf you go on like that, Gustav, I shall think you're out of 
your mind.” 

“Tt’s enough to make me. But I’m sane enough. I know what 
I know. No matter. Go to sleep again, Frank, you whw can sleep. 
I only want to sit here by you, and feel your living spirit near.” 

And he would not lie down or cover himself up, or do anything 
approaching to the comfortable, except make up the fire at my earnest 
request. Cold and darkness would make matters worse, I told him. 

What a night I had, to be sure !—dozing off every now and then, 
and waking with some horrid fancy, to find Gustav always sitting 
there looking at me, expressing all his abominable notions with his 
eyes. Every now and then a great coal dropped out of the grate, 
and made me suppose, sleepily, that Fritz was coming down the 
chimney ; ora an en gust of wind made me start from my pillow. 
Then Gustav would smile a sickly smile, and tell me benevolently 
to go to sleep again. What a night it was, to be sure! 

I thought, a good many times during that night, that morning 
certainly would never come avain—it was simply an impossibility. 
I mentioned this two or three tfmes to Gustav, who only gasped in 
reply. 

Pt last, when I was hupelessly reduced to lying staring at the 
unhappy friend who sat with such a maddening persistence staring 
at me, it occurred to him tu vet up and open the shutters, and there 
was a little grey light cominy in the east. 

“T welcome the morning,” said Gustav solemnly. And so did I, 
for he sat and watched the growing light now, and let me fall asleep 
in good earnest at last. 

aturally enough I appeared very late at the breakfast-table, 
where I was pieciel with many jests upon my tardiness. I did not 
mind that, but it was almost past human patience to see Gustav 
there already, laughing and talking with the most exuberant merri- 
ment and a great deal of noise. How could he, I mentally ques- 
tioned—how could he look ime in the face and do it ? 

The frost was harder than ever, the skaters declared trium- 
phantly, and once more skating was to be the order of the day. 

“Of course you’re coming, Frank ?” remarked Katie. 

“T don’t know—I’'m tired—lazy.” 

“ Frank’s sleepy; he got up too early this morning,” observed my 
aunt with fine satire, and Gustav looked at me and actually laughed. 

Patience ! Patience! We all started forth as before, and went 
this time to a larye lake at the north side of the park, a pretty 
lake surrounded by bushes, with a view of the hilly road beyond the 
park gates. 

It was one of those sparkling winter mornings that never look to 
me quite real. All the mist of last night had left the trees gleaming 
white and splendid in the winter sun, the sky with its pale-blue 
looked strangely far away, the frozen grass-spears glistened where 
we trod. It was beautiful, with a dreamlike beauty, and all day 
long I felt only half awake. 

could see how forced Gustav's spirits were at times. I caught 
the frightened glance that every now and then he cast around him. 
Even the boys’ merriment did not sound as genial as it had done 
yesterday, and Katie looked graver than her wont. 

The influence extended itself; by-and-by the boys voted it 
“slow” to go on skating, and proposed a steeplechase across the 
fields, the Skating lediss walked home with the spectators, only 
Gustav and I remained on the lake. 

He had refused all proposals to come away, and I did not like 
to leave him ; he kept on skating about, sometimes performing feats 
of curious dexterity, sometimes only rushing round and round 
swiftly as the wind. 

The sun was setting, the air was growing very cold, and now there 
stole up from the village church the sound of chiming bells. 

Gustav stopped and listened. 

“ Why do they ring ?” he asked. 

“They always do here on Christmas Eve,” I said. 

“Christmas Eve!” He repeated the words with trembling lips, his 
eyes filled with tears. ‘“ What a happy time this isin the Father- 
land, is it not, Frank? Now they are lighting up their trees and 
singing their hymns, and gathering round their firesides. It is 
Christmas Eve !” 

“Won't you come home now?” I asked, as I sat down on the 
bank to take off my skates. “We have had enough of the ice, 
haven't we ?” 

“No, not yet ; the house—the house is my grave. He will be 
there waiting for me. Let me stay here a little longer, out with the 
free wind and Christmas bells. If somethin 
towards me—and I feel it is—let me wait for it here.” 
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I took off my skates in silence, and began to walk up and down 
the road waiting for him. The bells had ceased again, the evening 
was very still, there was no sound out there but the ring of his 
skates upon the ice and my footsteps on the frozen ground. It grew 
late, the last red ring of the sun dipped out of sight, the after-glow 
faded, all the land grew grey. In the dimness Gustav looked a 
strange, wild figure as he skimmed across the lake; swifter than a 
bird’s his flight appeared to me. 

Suddenly the bell chime broke forth again, and with it a cry of 
horror from my friend, that made me spring to his side. 

‘What is it—what is it?” I exclaimed as he clutched me with 
one hand, and with the other pointed towards the road. “ Speak, 
Gustav! Tell me what you see ?” 

“ Do you see nothing, Frank? Nothing in the road out there ? 
The figure in the cloak? It ig coming nearer, it is coming towards 
ine. It 1s Fritz—Fritz Werner !” 

I never shall forget the horror of his voice, never shall forzet 
the thrill that passed through me, when looking where he pointed, 
I saw indeed a figure wrapped in a cloak coming swiftly towards 
us through the dim twilight. I clasped Gustav as frantically as he 
clasped me; we stoud frozen into silence through some apparently end- 
less moments, as the figure caine nearer, mure clearly visible, stcadily 
approaching us. It paused as it came through the gates, seemed to 
catch sight of us, left the path, came to the bank above the lake, 
and there, peering at us through the bushes, I saw, quite plainly 
now, the pale face of Fritz Werner. [ could not move or speak, 
Gustav also was still, and as we stuod thus silent, the bells sent 
forth once more their merry chime. 

“ Who is there ?” said a voice at last— the voice of Fritz, 1 knew ; 
“TJ cannot clearly see you. Is it Frank ?” 

The word seemed suddenly to break the spell that bound me. I 
wrenched myself from Gustav and sprany forward—sprang forward 
to clasp a solid hand of flesh and bone stretched out to me. »This 
was no ghost; I held him fast. 

“ Fritz, is it you?” 

The fields, the bushes, and the creeping mist were reeling round 
with ine; for a moment I did not know what happened to ime. 
Then all was steady again and I knew that Fritz stood before me 
talking, and I found myself saying : 

“We took you for a vhost !” 

‘‘ We—who are we ?” 

“Gustav is with me, horribly frightened and frightening me 
horribly. We thought you were dead.” 

He had not waited to listen, but was already embraciny Gustav 
on the ice—Gustav who would not believe his senses at first. He 
said nothing, but trembled strangely, and at last burst out into tears. 

“He has been in a horrible fright about you,” I explained, as 
Gustav sat down on the bank, hiding his face in his hands. ‘ He was 
Siang that you haunted him because he had killed you. He 

- had no peace, and took care that his friends should have none 
either.’ 

“ He always had a lively imagination,” responded Fritz. “ And he 
did very nearly kill me. Having just then made Tiibinyen too hot 
to hold me, I ound it convenient to publish my death, and my good 
friends Max and Otto von Meilingen got me out of the place in an 
airy coffin. I did write to let Gustav know, but he had vanished 
nobody knew where. Being in England I thought I would look you 
up and hear what had becoine of the other madman. I did not 
expect to find him here though. Look here, Gustav, I say, you need 
not trouble about me, I’m no more dead than you are.” 

“Come in both of you and warm yourselves,” I sugested, 
“Here, Gustav, Vl help you off with your skates, and we'll come up to 
the house. It was all fancy about your being haunted, you see. 
Come, Fritz, my uncle will be delighted to see you, and the boys 
will enjoy another German.” 

Gustav obeyed mechanically, he said not one word all the way 
home, and was so white and speechless all the evening that my 
aunt feared he was quite out of spirits. 

“You will sleep to-night,” I remarked as we went upstairs, with- 
out any music or delay on his part that evening. ) 

‘“‘T am so dreadfully ashamed of myself for not letting you sleep,” 
he answered. “You cannot think how much ashamed Lam. Dut 
the feeling of being haunted almost drove me mad. It was sv 
terribly real. I felt him there, though I could not see him.” 

“Fritz is right about your imagination, I suppose. But it’s 
all over now, and the best thing you can do is to forget all about 
it. 

I believe he thought so too, for often as we have met since lhe 
he has never renewed the subject ; but ever afterwards subsided into 
@ much more quiet and “ matter-of-fact young man.” 

As for me, it was long before I went to my room at night with- 
out a smile of satisfaction at the thought that now, at any rate, 


strange is coming | whatever troubled me, I had nothing to fear from my-poor.Gustuv's 


Ghost. 
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The Editor’s Note Book. 


PATRIOTISM is a paying game sometimes, and so Mr. Parnell must 
have thought when they gave him that cheque for thirty-seven 
thousand pounds in Dublin the other day. By way of showing his 
gratitude, and of proving that he had fairly earned the gift, his 
abnse of England and the Government, and especially of Lord Spencer 
and Mr. Trevelyan, was more virulent than ever. But it is clear that 
he would not be so abusive if he did not feel that the policy of the 
Government is too strong for the band of disaffected conspirators 
who call themselves the Land League, and the measure of his vitu- 
peration is undoubtedly the measure of Mr. Trevelyan’s success. 


THE excess of zeal which induced the Metropolitan Board of 
Works rather to overdo the preservation of Hampstead Heath, and to 
prohibit games which have been played on the Heath by inhabitants 
of Hampstead from time immemorial, has received a check from the 
judges of the Queen’s Bench Division, who have decided that the 
Board had not the power to put a stop to cricket-playing, which they 
claimed to have in the case of Mr. Pritchard. There has been a good 
deal too much enclosing, and warning off, and notice-boarding on 
Hampstead Heath altogether, and it may be hoped that the present 
decision will remind the Board that to confine the public practically to 
roads and paths is an odd way of preserving the Heath for their 
enjoyment. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the official-looking contradictions which 
appeared in some of the papers, Mr. ‘Tennyson is to have his peerage, 
it seems, after all. What good n seat in the House of Lords will do 
the anthor of ‘In Memoriam,” ‘‘ The Princess,” and ‘‘ Idylls of the 
King,” is not altogether apparent on the surface, but no one is 
likely to grudge him the distinction if he thinks it worth accepting. 


WHATEVER varied opinions may be entertained as to the artistic 
merits of the New Law Courts, it seems certain that the arrangements 
for their ventilation are about as bad as it is possible to make them. 
To hit the happy medium between stuffiness and draughts is a difficult, 
but should not be an insoluble, problem. For years the ventilation of 
the House of Commons was a byword, but Dr. Perey succeeded in 
putting matters to rights, and could, probably, do the same good 
service in the new building. 


THE principal difficulty in the way seems to be that nobody—or, at 
all events, nobody who can be got at—is responsible for the arrange- 
ments in the courts, and thus the complaints of jurymen and the 
lamentations of the judges waste themselves on the desert air of which 
the building is, during certain stages of the ventilating process, so 
inconveniently full. 


ANYONE who wishes to form a collection of pictures at an extremely 
modest charge would do well to run over to Paris, to attend the sale of 
the works of art which were accumulated by the late M. Borniche, 
and are now being dispersed under the auctioneers hammer at the 
Salle Droccot. Twenty-eight thousand lots are included in the 
catalogue of this extraordinary sale, and their average price, so far, 
has been about eleven pounds. I wonder whether we have anybody 
like M. Borniche buying silently and secretly in England. If not, it 
is difficult to find an answer to one of the most puzzling questions I 
know—‘' Who buys all the pictures?” 


I po not think that Miss Cobbe’s conduct of the anti-vivisection 
campaign will elevate either the lady herself, or the cause which she 
advocates, in the estimation of people with any sense of fairness or 
propriety, and when she permits herself to write of so distinguished a 
man of science and so worthy a public servant as Professor Owen as 
‘*that old impostor Owen” she unconsciously affords us a gauge by 
which it Is easy to measure her own intatleotaal capacity. Why 
people cannot conduct controversies of this sort with some regard to 
politeness I cannot understand, but it is unfortunately the fact that 
wherever the strong-minded female intervenes there is losing of 
temper and calling of names. 


I Do not see why, because a lady has been, or is, on the stage, 
the writers of paragraphs in society papers should go out of their 
way to insult her. The other day Truth contained a paragraph very 

lainly asserting that the match between Lord Garmoyle and Miss 
Rottesciis had been broken off, and that a money consideration had 
been paid to the lady. This insylt had no foundation in fact, for 
the story is untrue fram beginning to end, and coyld only have heen 
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concocted with the intention of giving pain to a perfectly innocent 
lady who has no power to defend herself against such malicious 
falsehoods. Nor was the sneer in the World in particularly good 
taste, that the marriage would take place as soon as the gentleman 
‘‘ leaves school,” Lord Garmoyle is in his twenty-third year. 


WHETHER the extraordinarily variable weather of the last few days 
has any connection with the beautiful sunrises and sunsets which 
have been astonishing the world, or whether it is merely due to the 
ead nature of the British climate, would form a pees puzzle for 
the meteorologists, who would be sure to be prepared with any amount 
and variety of conjecture and theory on the subject. One great point 
in favour of these gentlemen is that it is impossible to prove that they 
are wrong, even when they attribute with absolute confidence the 
magnificent appearance of the evening and morning heavens to the dust 
which was produced by the volcanic cataclysm in Java during the 
autumn, and which is declared to have been wandcring about in 
space ever since. 


Ir is always pleasant to acquire knowledge, and I feel quite 
grateful to Dr. Mortimer Granville for his lucid and exact explanation 
of the causes of dreaming. Dreams, says the doctor, ‘“‘are simply 
toyings of the imagination, or higher brain function, with the records 
of ideation.” After this, there can be no doubt that we ought all to 
take the doctor’s advice and wear nightcaps. 


THAT must have been an intelligent jury which was empannelled, 
one day last week, at the Central Criminal Court, to try a case in 
which the Army and Navy Stores were the prosecutors. After the 
opening address of counsel, one of the twelve said they were In a 
difficulty, as the foreman looked upon Stores as ‘‘a lot of cheats and 
blacklegs altogether,” and that, for his own part, he was of opinion 
that ‘‘ these military cheat honest tradesmen out of their living.” 


OF course, these two profound thinkers were relieved from further 
connection with the case, and two other jurymen took their places ; 
but the troubles of the Army and Navy Stores were not yet over. 
The second jury heard the case through, but were unable to agree 
upon a verdict, eleven of them being of one way of thinking, while 
one remained unconvinced, not, as he said, because he had any personal 
objection to Stores, but because he was unable to make up his mind 
inahurry. Trial by jury is a great and glorious institution, but, like 
most other human arrangements, it is not absolutely perfect. 


THE death of Signor Mario will carry the memory of many people 
back to the time when the Italian Opera was the fashion, and when 
this delightful singer and the incomparable Grisi were the reigning 
favourites of the musical public. Such a combination of voice, acting, 
and personal comeliness as Mario enjoyed is rare indeed, and it 
scemed quite within the fitness of Sunes that his life should be, as it 
was, one long romance. It is forty-five years since Mario madc his 
first appearance on the stage, and fourteen since his retirement into 
a private life, for which, notwithstanding his brilliantly successful 
career, he had not been able to make very adequate provision. 


Ir is once more stated that the National Opera House on the 
Victoria Embankment, which was begun as far back as 1875, is to be 
completed by its original projector, Mr. Mapleson. I cannot think that 
success is likely to attend the speculation. Italian opera, except on 
Patti nights, has been for some time in a very bad way at Covent 
Garden, and another immense theatre for its performance seems 
altogether unnecessary. Mr. Mapleson is a daring and ingenious 
speculator, but I think it will be impossible even for him to galvanise 
this worn out and expiring body into healthy life again. 


Some of the newspapers, and notably the Standard, continue to 
publish accounts of Mr. Irving’s appearances in America, which con- 
vey, as they are no doubt intended to do, an impression that his sucecss 
has been of a very qualified nature, if it could even be called success 
at all. The Morning Journal of New York has set itself to contra- 
dict this view in a most categorical manner, and declares that ‘‘ never 
in the history of the American stage has any engagement been played 
with the artistic or financial success that has accompanied that of the 
great English actor.” From a private letter I gather that the attitude 
of the New York public was at first a little doubtful, but that the last 
two weeks of the season there were triumphant, and that an 
enthusiastic welcome is sure to be given to Mr, Irving on his return 
to the ‘‘ Empire City ” on his way home, © D 
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Cookery. 


QUINCES. 


IN addition to our own good harvest of quinces there is this year a 
larve importation from foreign countries, and the fruit is so cheap 
that it is worth while for housekeepers to utilise it. 

The quince is one of those things about which there is no moderate 
taste. People either violently like or dislike it ; in the former case so 
highly is the flavour appreciated that the quince is eaten raw, 
whilst in the latter even a morsel is objected to. 

Quince jelly is generally acceptable, it is delicate in flavour, and 
inviting in appearance. The trouble of making this jelly is an obstacle 
to its being much used in families ; but quince marmalade is as easily 
made as any other preserve. The recipe we give for this, from 
Miss Acton’s ‘‘ Modern Cookery,” is excellent and economical. 

For puddings and pies quinces do not answer alone, and as a rule 
only a small quantity is used for flavouring. Various sweet dishes 
can be madc of quinces, that which is given for ‘‘ Buttered Quinces” 
is popular in France, and ‘‘ Quince Cream’”’ is delicious. In former 
years when ‘‘ Bandoline ” was used the seeds of the quince were in 
great request, and made a preparation superior to all others. Dumas 
says: ‘‘ A syrup, very useful in cases of obstinate diarrhoea is made of 

uinces, and the mucilaginous water obtained by the immersion of 
their seeds.” Quince mucilage is still sometimes used as an emollient 
ame sheathing application to abraded or wounded surfaces, as cracked 
ips, etc., ete. 

Quince wine is not often made in England, but it is said to be 
wholesome and of fine flavour. A recipe for this wine, taken from the 
‘* Dictionary of Daily Wants,” is subjomed. An excellent liqueur can 
be made by infusing the fruit in either brandy or gin, and it is still 
more delicious combined with cherry-brandy. 


QUINCE JELLY. 


The quinces should first be quartered, then peeled, cored, and 
sliced. To each pound allow a quart of water, in which boil the 
quinces until reduced to a pulp; drain them through a fine sieve, and 
to each pint of Juice allow ten ounces of lump sugar. Put the juice 
and sugar into the preserving-kettle, and stir over the fire until the 
sugar is melted, then pass the jelly through a napkin. 

All fruit jellies are improved, both in colour and brillianey, by 
being boiled in small quantities ; therefore, if more than three quarts 
of jelly is made, it sliould be boiled in two parts. After straining, 
boil the jelly, removing any scum, until either it registers 28° on the 
syrup-gauge or will set when a little is tried on a plate. Put the jelly 
into glasses and cover over when cold. 

If preferred, the jelly can be made of equal quantities of russet 
apples and quinces, and the fruit, after the juice has been drained to 
nake the jelly, can be boiled with sugar for second quality mar- 
malade. 

QUINCE MARMALADE. 


‘*'When to economise the fruit is not an object, pare, core, and 
quarter some of the inferior quinces, and boil them in as much water 
as will nearly cover them until they begin to break ; strain the juice 
from them, and for the marmalade put half a pint of it to each pound 
of fresh quinces. In preparing these be careful to cut out the hard 
stony parts round the cores. Simmer them gently until they are 
perfectly tender, then press them, with the juice, through a coarse 
sieve ; put them into a perfectly clean pan, and boil them until the 
form almost a dry paste ; add for each poune of quinces and the half 

int of juice, three-quarters of a pound of sugar in fine powder, and 

il the marmalade for half an hour, stirring it gently without ceasing; 

it will be very firm and bright in colour. If made shortly after the 

fruit is gathered, a little additional sugar will be required, and when 

a richer and less dry marmalade is better liked, it must be boiled 

for ‘ shorter time, and an equal weight of fruit and sugar may be 
used. 

‘* Quinces pared and cored, four pounds ; prepared juice, one quart ; 
two to three hours. Boiled fast to dry, twenty to forty minutes. 
Sugar three pounds, thirty minutes. Richer marmalade : quinces 
four pounds ; juice, one quart; sugar, four pounds,” 


QUINCE CREAM. 


Take half a pound of quince jelly, dissolve it by putting the pot 
\n boiling water ; stir into it half an ounce of gelatine dissolved in a 
pill of boiling water. When cool add it to half a pint of rich cream, 
and whip until it sets. Put the cream into a cold mould and let it 
s‘and for a few hours. 
BUTTERED QUINCES. 


Bake quinces until soft, then with a spoon carefully take out the 
palp, without getting any seeds or skin. Put this pulp into a stew- 
pan, with enough sugar to make it sweet, a pinch of ground cinnamon, 
nnd a good piece of butter. Stir this over the fire until well mixed, 
hat do not let it boil. Serve neatly piled in the middle of a dish, 
with fried bread, cut in triangular pieces, arranged round it. 


QUINCE WINE. 


‘¢ This wine is made from very ripe quinces. When gathered they 
must be thoroughly wiped and pared, then slice the quinces length- 


wise, and remove cores, bruising them thoroughly in a mashing-tab 
with a pestle ; strain off the liquid part by pressing the pulp in a hair- 
bag. Warm this liquor over the fire and skim it, but do not allow it 
£6 Heil Sprinkle into it some powdered loaf-sugar, then in a gallon 
of water and a bead of wine, boil twelve or fourteen large quinces 
thinly sliced, add two pounds of fine sugar, and then strain off the 
liquid part and mix it with the natural juice of the quinces. Put this 
into a cask and mix the whole well together, then let it settle ; put in 
two or three whites of eggs, and afterwards draw it off. To make it 
still better, add a quarter of a pound of stoned raisins and half an 
ounce of cinnamon to a quart of liquor, to the consumption of a third 
part, and put it into the cask when the wine is fermenting.” 


QUINCE LIQUEUR. 


_ Half fill wine-bottles with fine ripe quinces, peeled, cored, and cut 
into small pieces, then fill up the bottles with brandy or gin. Let 
them stand for three months, shaking occasionally, then drain off the 
liquor into clear bottles, and when it is perfectly bright, sweeten 
it with a rich syrup made by boiling lump sugar in the proportion of 
one pound to a gill and a half of water. 

qual quantities of New Town Pippins and quinces make a liqueur 
Jess rough in flavour than one of quinces only. 


QUINCE MUCILAGE. 


Soak half an ounce of quince seeds in a pint of water for an hour 
or two, boil for ten minutes, and strain through fine muslin. If to be 
used as a draught, the mucilage can be flavoured with a little quince 
jelly dissolved in it when hot. 


Judges in the Far West. 


I WAS once assured by a former Chief Justice of one of the States 
on the western slope of the Kocky Mountains, that the first grand 
jary he ever charged were sitting on the prairie under a tree, and that 
there was not a man of them who had on any other foot-gear than 
moccasins. And I knew a judge, in the early days of California, 
when everybody felt bound to make money, who sat on the bench in 
the morning, mined during the day, and played the fiddle in a whisky- 
store at night. The county court judge of Madison County, in addi- 
tion to performing his judicial duties, used to ‘“‘run” the gang saw in 
the Port Madison Mills. 

In these judges, although we often find their knowledge of law 
not very clear or defined, yet, and what is more important, their 
notion of equity is strong. A most notorious ‘‘rowdy” from New 
England, who had escaped the law several times, was at last captured 
in the act of smashing the interior of a Chinese house in the little 
village of Eureka, in North California. The evidence against him 
was rather weak, and it was feared that he would again escape. But 
when the prisoner was brought into court, his honour burst upon 
him with a tirade of abuse : 

‘‘E-e-h! Ye long, leathern, lantern-jawed Yankee cuss! We've 
ketched you, e-e-h, at last? Ill commit you at once.” 

‘‘But, judge,” whispered the clerk, ‘‘you’ll have to hear the 
evidence.” 

‘* Evidence be blowed !” was the rejoinder. ‘‘ Wasn’t I thar, and 
seed it all myself?” : 

Judge P. was once holding a term of the district court in the 
village of Cornwallis, in the then territory of Oregon. His court was 
held in a common log-house, with a large open fireplace, and a few 
rough heavy benches that had never known a plane. An indictment 
had been found against one Charley Sandborn, for selling whisk 
without a licence. He stood at one side of the fireplace with his 
hands deep in his pockets, while the judge sat on a school-bench at 
the other side. hen required to plead, Charley threw himself on 
the mercy of the court, and was sentenced to pay the lowest tine and 
costs. At the close of the sentence, by way of personal palliation, the 
judge remarked, ‘‘ that while it was the duty of the court to enforce 
the laws as it found them in the statute-book, the person of the court 
was not inimical to men who sold whisky.” 

There was in Idaho meiner a judge who was well-known as 
‘* Alec Smith.” A woman brought a suit in his court for divorce, and 
had the discernment to select a friend of her own, who stood well with 
the judge, as her attorney. When the case was called on, the judge, 
addressing the Paee attorney, said : 

‘*Mr. H., I don’t think people ought to be compelled to live 
together when they don’t want to, and I will decree a divorce in this 
case.” Mr. H. bowed blandly. Thereupon the judge, turning to another 
attorney, whom he took to be the counsel for the defendant, said : 
‘*Mr. M., I suppose you have no objection to the decree ?” 

Mr. M. nodded assent. But it happened that the attorney for the 
defendant was another Mr. M., not then in court. Presently he came 
in, and finding that his client had been divorced without a hearing, 
began to remonstrate. Alec listened a moment, then interrupted him, 
sayiog : 
Me Air. M., it is too late. The court has pronounced the decree for 
divorce, and the parties are no longer man and wife. But if you want 
to argue the case right bad, the court can marry them over again and 
give you a crack at it,” 
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I was at Clear Lake, when an Irishman was tried in the County 
Court for beating his wife. A point of law was raised by the attorney 
for the defence, as to the admissibility of certain evidence offered 
by the district attorney, ‘‘ Judge” J. H. Thompson (once a ‘‘judge” 
always a ‘‘judge’), who conducted the prosecution, and the court 
called upon him to produce the authorities in support of his position. 
The attorney being rather slow in finding the law on the point, the 
court, just as he had done so, ruled that the evidence could not be 
admitted. 

‘‘The deucc you do!” halloed the district attorney. ‘Say, 
judge, ll read you the law, and bet you a thousand dollars I’m 
right.” 

‘ ‘‘T’ll send you tv gaol for twenty-four hours for contempt of court !” 
cried the judge. 

‘‘Send to gaol and be hanged!” cried the district attorney. ‘‘I 
know my rights, and intend to maintain them.” 

The judge then called out: 

‘‘ Sheriff Crigler, take Judge Thompson to gaol and adjourn the 
court for four-and-twenty hours !”’ 

Crigler advanced to obey the order, but halted abruptly on seeing 
the district attorney put himself into a ‘‘ posish,” and at the same time 
shouting loud enough to be heard allover the town that neither Crigler 
or any other man should carry him to gaol. To make things sure, the 
sheriff called for a commitment, but while this was being prepared, 
mutual apologies passed between the judge and the attorney, and the 
order was revoked. The court was then adjourned for a quarter of an 
honr, to allow, according to the custom made and provided in such 
cases, of “drinks” being exchanged ; after which the trial proceeded, 
and resulted in the acquittal of the defendant. 

I witnessed once—not in rough American territory—but in the 
British town of Victoria, Vancouver's Island, a ‘‘stand-up” fight 
between the ‘Honourable the Attorney-General,” and a client of the 
opposite side in a suit; and not lung afterwards two of the most 

rominent of the members of the Colonial Parliament engaged ina 
ike encounter. I mention this, lest it might be unjustly supposed 
that these cccentricities of conduct were found exclusively in border 
parts of the United States. © 

I have seen a judge who is said, in pursuance of his duty as a 
magistrate, to have fined a man twenty-five dollars for shooting at 
another, but who also—swayed by his feelings as a man—expressed 
his regret that he could not mulct the other in the same sum for not 
shooting back again. 

In the early days of California one of these rough-and-ready 
dispensers of the law held a court on a Sunday, and sentenced a 
‘* vreaser ’”’ (a native Californian or Mexican) to thirty-nine lashes for 
theft ; but on the prisoner’s lawyer threatening to apply for a writ of 
hubcas corpus, on the ground that it was “ unconstitootional ” to hold 
a court on a Sunday, the judve declared, with a round oath, that 
rather than the blessed greasecr should get off by such a pettifogging 
trick, the sentence should be carried into effect ‘‘ right away, and 
then and there the thirty-nine lashes were vigorously applied, the 
judge remarking at the conclusion, that the lawyer had better reserve 

is habeus corpus until the yreaser’s back got barked again ! 

But most commendable on the whole was the patience shown by 
these judges under the orations of long-winded, and not very learned 
attorneys. The most extraordinary instance of this patience, perhaps, 
was that of a judge in Illinvis, who, after two wordy lawyers had 
argued and rearzued about the meaning of a certain Act of Congress, 
closed the discussion at the end of the second day by calmly remark- 
ing: “‘ Gentlemen, the Act is repealed !” 

I could go on recounting numerous other anecdotes of a similar 
kind, but have related sufficient to yive my readers some notion how 
justice used to be administered at one time, and that not so very long 
ago, in the vast regions kuown as the Far West. 
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Teaching at Home. 
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ARITHMETIC. PART IIT. 


AS soon as a child can write the numbers up to a hundred, and 
add single columns of figures, you may beyin to teach him something 
of multiplication. 
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IT is a mistake to defer multiplication uatil a child has mastered 
addition and subtraction ; and a still preater mistake to beyin by 
teaching him the tables from a book, by rote. There is even no nced, 
at first, to make use of the word multiplication ; introduce the subject 
to the child as, what it really is, a short method of addition. 


AMONG his other little sums give him one and one to add togcther, 
two and two, three and three, and so on with all the numbers up to 
nine. You need not give him the whole row at once, let him add threo 
or four of the numbers in a lesson. The next day you give him the 
same sums over again. He will like this, ‘‘ because it is so easy,” 
and will work them partly from memory, partly by reckoning. 
Do not let him work his sums in a copy-book, as he ought not to be 
able to look back at his old work. On the other hand do not let him 
use a slate, as the ease with which wrong figures can be rubbed out 
Inakes him careless about putting them down. 


WHEN you see he has got the sum of any two numbers fixed in his 
head, put down the next numbers twice over, and let him add them 
up also, day after day, till he knows them too. The three lines can 
be learnt in the same manner ; you give the child one and one and 
one to add, two and two and two, and so on; and gradually he works 
his way through the whole multiplication-table. 


IT will very likely take six months toteach a child the multiplication- 
table on this system, but his time will have been very well spent. He will 
have got an intelligent idea of multiplication, will be able to say the 
tables in any order—by no means a universal accomplishment—and, if 
a little tact has been used, he will have thought it rather an enjoyable 
exercise than otherwise. 


HITHERTO I have supposed that the pupil has only added the figures 
in a single column, and here I add a word of caution. Beware of 
making the column too long, as by so doing you put a dangerous 
strain on a young child's attention. Some children find it much easier 
to reckon up figures than others, and the teacher must judge from 
what she knows of her pupil, and by watching the expression of his 
face when working. Knit brows and flushed cheeks are danger-signals 
not to be neglected, and if a child suffers from headache after the 
lesson, you may be sure you have overtaxed him. It is the too long 
sustained eflort which hurts the child; break up the long row of figures 
into three or four short ones, and he will manage them with ease. 


But before adding sums with two or three columns, the pupil must 
learn about ‘‘carrying,’’ and now we shall begin to reap some advan- 
tage from our previous preparation of the soil. You let the child add 
up the first column of fisures, the units. Say the line comes to 
twenty-seven, the child will, very likely, write down twenty-seven at 
the bottom. If he does, don’t check him, he is quite justified by 
his present knowledge in so writing it, and, if the column is correctly 
added, merely say: ‘‘That’s riyht, now add this second column, 
but first can you tell me what all these figures stand for?” 
You may even let the child read them over to you, and get him to 
tell you that they stand for three tens, six tens, and soon. Then 
you tell him to add up the line. The chances are he will do so with- 
out taking any notice of the twenty, in which case you must call his 
attention to it: ‘‘Lovk here, you have got these two tens at tho 
bottom, why don’t you add them on to the other tens?” 

THE child thinks your sugyestion a sensible one, and acts upon it. 

We will suppose our second column has been a short one, and only 
amounts to nine. 

You make sure that he understands that this nine represents not 
ane units, but nine tens or ninety, and then you tell him to write it 

own. 

But the place where he would naturally write it, is occupied by 
the two, and he turns round to you with the remark, ‘I can't put it 
down, there’s no room.” 

‘*No more there is,”” you reply ; ‘‘there’s that tiresome two in the 
way. Well, if I were you, I should ecratch it out with my penknife, 
and write the nine in its place. You don’t want the two now, for 
you've put it into the nine.’ 

The scratching out of the two forms a pleasing little interlude, during 
which par dere refreshes himself before attacking another sum. 

We wi sapnee this time the first column comes to thirty-six, 
and if your pupil seems inclined to write down the total result, remind 
him what a trouble you had with those two tens in the last sum, and ask 
him what is the best thing he can do with the three tens he has to 
deal with, | 

You will now soon find that the child begins to understand what 
is wanted of him ; you don’t have to furnish him with an arbitrary 
rule, such as, ‘‘ Write down the right-hand figure and carry the 
left ’—a most difficult direction, by the way, for a child to remembor ; 
and when he finds ont in a longer sum that the tens in his second 
column have mounted to hundreds, he will perceive that these hundreds 
must be added to those in his third column. 


—_——. 


IN subtraction, as in addition, you should begin with easy examples, 
little sums of two columns. The earlier ones, such as nineteen from 
twenty-one, the pupil will probably be able to answer straight off; but 


when you give him, say, thirty-nine to take from fifty-six, he will 
probab y be puzzled. His knowledge that the three and the five 
stand for three tens and five tens will again be useful to him. 


Tell him that, as he can't take the nine from the six, he must 
take it from one of those five tens, and must be sure to recollect 
that there will then be only four tens left in the second column 
of the subtrahend (you needn’t use that long word, and can point 
your remark with your forefinger instead). You show him that the 
one, which remains over from his subtraction, must be added to the 
six remaining over in the top line; then all he has to do is to take 
the two tens from the four tens, and he has finished his sum. 


WHEN you come to multiplication, try and impress upon your pupil 
what a delightfully easy process it is, and how inuch trouble it saves. 

Tell the child to count the chairs in the room, and then ask him 
how many legs each chair has got. We will suppose therejare twelve 
chairs, and he tells you each chair. has four legsy \Dhen youctell him 
to find out how many legs there ure altogether, 
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Tt seems a lone business, but you let him toil through it; he may 
either count each wooden leg, or he may write down four for the legs 
of each chair, and then add the numbers up. 

At last he tells you there are forty-eight legs. 

You reply: ‘That’s quite right; but why did you take all that 
trouble about it? Don’t you remember that twelve fours are forty- 
eizht? You could have found out how many legs there were in a 
moment, if you had remembered to think of that.” 


WHEN the child has to multiply two or three figures, explain the 
“carrying,” on the same puncte that you did in addition. 

Next, you must show him how to multiply by two figures; one of 
the numbers between twelve and twenty is best for a beginning. Say 
you have chosen sixteen. 

You may ask the child if he knows the sixteen table, and then show 
him that, 1s he does not know so far, he had better multiply by the 
six first and the ten afterwards, and that if he adds the two results 
together, it will be just the same as multiplying by sixteen. 

He then sets to work to carry out vour suggestion, and be sure you 
let him fairly multiply by the ten. When he has finished, you can let 
him compare this line with the top line, and show him that the sole 
result of his labour in multiplying by ten has been the addition of a 
nought to the original number. 

He won’t forget this delightful short-cut, and when he comes to 
multiply by twenty or thirty, you must tell him to use it for the ten 
part of the business, and then multiply the result by the two or the 
three as the case may be. | 


TiLu a child has made considerable progress never allow him to 
omit the noughts in his working. If he is multiplying by four figures, 
the second line of his sum should have one nought at the end of it, the 
third, two noughts, and the fourth, three. The nonghts will serve the 
double purpose of keeping the other figures in their places, and helping 
the child to remember what it all means. 

I HAVE dealt at some length on the most elementary teaching from 
the conviction that it is the most important part of the matter, and I 
helieve arithmetic would never be distasteful to children if taught to 
them intelligently, and in a manner adapted to their understandings, 
by a patient mother or aunt. 


ENCOURAGE your pupils to make discoveries for themselves ; let 
your lessons be lively and varied, and keep a firm hold on reality. 
The more you can get your pupil to try experiments for himself, 
the better. Let him count the inches on your yard-measure, instead 
of looking into the table-book ; show him the coins in your purse, and 
let him investigate the kitchen weights and scales. In short, show 
him how to gain experience, and then how to reason on the experience 
he has gained. 
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George III. at Windsor. 


OLD King George’s memory is held dear at Windsor, Thousands 
of honest old stories of him circulate in the neighbourhood, all showing 
what a dull, respectable, worthy, tiresome old fellow he was. He 
rose at half-past seven, attended service in the chapel, and breakfasted 
at nine with the queen and the princesses. 
an hour. The princesses were arranged according to the severest 
etiquette. After breakfast the king rode out attended by his equerries 
and his daughters. If the weather was bad, he sat within doors and 
played chess. He dined at two, the qneen and princesses at four. 
At five he visited the queen, and took a glass of wine-and-water. 
He then transacted private business with his secretary. The evening 
was spent at cards, all visitors retiring when the clock struck ten, and 
os supperless. The royal family separated at eleven for the 
night. 

We all know, from Peter Pindar, how the king chattered, asked 
foolish questions, and answered them himself. His simple adventures 
are still narrated at many Windsor farms. One day he had to pass a 
narrow gate, on which a stolid ploughboy sat swinging. 

‘* Who are you, boy ?” said the fing. 

‘‘T be a pig-boy. I be fro'a the low country, and ont of work 
at present.” 

‘*Don’t they want lads here?” asked the king. 

‘‘I don’t know,” replied the boy. ‘‘All hereabouts belongs to 
Georgey.”’ 

“And who is recy 2? 

*‘Georgey! Why the king. He lives at the castle, but he does 
no good to me.” 

The king at once ordered the boy to be employed on his farm, and 
_ promised to look after him. He turned out a steady lad. 

The king once went into n cottage and began turning the meat for 
un old woman, and was so pleased with himself for doing it, that he 
left on the rude table five guineas to buy a jack, wrapped in a paper 
with that notification. There was no pride about him, and he was 
very kind-hearted. Once the Queen Charlotte met a little boy— 
‘the king’s beefeater's little boy.” The king said: 

‘* Kneel down, kiss the queen’s hand.” 

But the boy was obdurate and determined. 
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-falling on his breast, an 


The meal lasted only half 
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‘* No,” said he, ‘‘ IT won't kneel, for if I do [ shall spoil my new 
breeches.” 

The king was not so obstinate and pig-headed but that he could 
bend to common-sense sometimes. One day Colonel Price ditfered 
with him about cutting down a certain tree which the king thought 
injured the prospect. 

‘* Aye,” said the king pettishly, ‘‘ that’s your way ; you continually 
contradict me.” 

‘If your majesty,” said the colonel, ‘will not condescend to 
listen to the honest sentiments of your servants, you can never hear 
the truth.” 

After a short pause the king laid his hand kindly on the colonel’s 
shoulder, and said : 

‘You are right, Price; the tree shall stand.” 

Even when Prince George was a boy Handel had noticed his 
fondness for music, and the taste continued till his death. When old, 
erazed, and blind, he would wander up and down the corridors of 
Windsor, dressed in a pvc dressing-gown, his long white beard 

d used, at lucid intervals, to sing a hymn, and 
accompany himself on the harpsichord. One day, towards the end of 
his life, in a sane moment, the king heard a bell toll. He asked who 
was dead, and was told it was a Mrs. S. The kine had a great 
ne a ey is almost a royal prerogative—and immediately 
said : 

‘* Ah, she was a linen-draper at the corner of —— Street. She was 
a good woman, and bronght up her children in the fear of God. She 
has gone to heaven. I hope f shall soon follow her.” 

Latterly he became impressed with a sense that he was dead, and 
used to say: ‘I must have a suit of black in memory of King 
George ILI., for whom I know there is a general mourning.” 

He would often hold conversation with imaginary noblemen, but 
the topics to which he referred were always past events, Sometimes 
he would sit for hours in a torpor, his head resting on both hands. 
Often he would make his servants sit down and would address them as 
if he were in Parliament. 

At length, in 1820, Death came mercifully and gave the word of 
release. The lying-in-state took place in the audience-chamber, 
where the yeomen of the guard stood, their halberts hung with black 
crape. The coffin was placed beneath a throne hung with black cloth. 
Two heralds in tabards sat at the foot of the coffin, and the mourners 
at the head. 

When all the public had been admitted, the Eton boys were 
allowed to pass through the room. The funeral took place by night, 
and was magnificent and solemn, The procession was marshalled in 
St. George’s Hall, the Duke of York being chief mourner. Alout nine 
o'clock the symphony to the Dead March in Saul reverberated mourn- 
fully, the trumpet sounded, and the minute guns thundered. As the 
coffin passed every spectator uncovered. The torch-light lit the 
earnest faces, and gleamed on the towers, pinnacles, and battlements 
of the castle. A detachment of the Grenadier Guards lined the aisle, 
their arms and standards reversed, and every second man carrying a 
lighted wax taper. The van was headed by the poor knights and the 
vages, Then came judges, bishops, privy-councillors, and peers. 

ukes bore the pall, marquesses supported the canopy over the coftin. 
The Duke of York followed the collin, and with him came the Dukes 
of Clarence, Sussex, and Gloucester, and Prince Leopold. There was 
a thrill of awe when the coffin passed into the vault, and the handful 
of dust fell and re-echoed on the cottin-lid. The herald then read the 
titles of the new king. ‘‘ Le Roi est mort; vive le Ror!” 


Household Gardening. 


CHRISTMAS FLOWERS. 


If we enter the great flower-markets of London, Manchester, 
Edinburgh, and other populous places, we shall be almost over- 
whelmed with the variety, number, and beauty of the plants and 
flowers. Stately Palms and elegant Ferns; gorgeous Poinsettias, 
with their great scarlet radiating crowns ; masses of dwarf Tulips, 
bright and clear ; chamning wax-like Roman Hyacinths, diffusi 
their fragrance; pure and spotless Amazonian Lilies (Hucharis 
Amazonica), the queen of many a wreath, garland, and bouquet ; 
snowy Camellias with their shell-like petals, massive and symmetrical; 
deliciously perfumed Stephanotis, Gardenias, and Lilies of the Valley ; 
variedly coloured Primulas, Cyclamens, and Chrysanthemunss ; and, 
amongst hardy flowers, bunches of sweet Violets and masses of 
Eucharis-like white Christmas Roses. 


GIFTS OF FLOWERS. 


Those are some of the flowers of the season that are annually 
scattered over the land as Christmas gifts from fricud to friend, and 
by the rich to the poor, for it is one of the happy customs of the time 
for the affluent to send flowers to brighten the corridors and wards of 
those noblest of institutions—hospitals and infirmaries—and to cheer 
their inmates. . 

This beneficent thoughtfulness is growing and spreading. Let 
the pretty custom be fostere], which costs/so little,to many, and is 
fraught with so much good to the recipients of these floral gitts. 
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But it is not the unfortunate and afflicted alone who are gladdened 
with these charming embodiments of goodwill and kind wishes. Vast 
numbers, who, in their early days, had the run of gardens and green- 
houses, are now perforce located in gardenless towns. They may be 
able to purchase flowers or they may not; be this as it may, a box of 
Violets by parcels post will be appred at far more than its intrinsic 
value as an emblem of friendship conveyed in a form most graceful 
and appropriate. 

We have practised what we preach, and sent in our time hundreds 
of boxes of flowers, receiving in return appreciative letters that were 
more than ample reward for our small expenditure of time and postage- 
stamps, in adding one more link to the chain of floral friendships. 


PURCHASED OHRISTMAS PLANTS. 


Numbers of readers of these notes grow at least some of the plants 

above enumerated, and their rooms are now made pleasant by their 
fresh green foliage or welcome flowers ; but a still greater number 
invest at this season in a few plants, grown by others, for home 
adornment. A hint on the management of these purchased plants 
may be useful. 
' ‘First of all it is well to remember that these plants have been 
carefully and even tenderly nurtured. They have been treated like 
delicate children, and have been sedulously kept from draughts ; they 
have also been accorded a genial spring-like temperature and atmo- 
sphere. This cannot be reproduced in rooms, but much may he done 
in prolonging the beauty of the plants. 

t them not be placed too close to the glass of the window, 
especially at night, or they may receive a chill from which they cannot 
recover. A window will be suitable for them in the daytime, and the 
light will be beneficial, but at night they will be better in the interior 
of the room, and, tastefully disposed, will add immensely to the 
appearance of the apartment. 

Never for a moment allow the soil in the pots of these 
‘‘ market plants” to be in any degree dry. They have been accus- 
_tomed to constant and regular moisture, and to withhold it is certain 
to impair their beauty and shorten their lives. 

Examine them twice daily, and, if possible, do as skilled cultiva- 
tors do—anticipate their wants ; that is to say, do not wait until they 
suffer by thirst before water is given, but give it Just in time to prevent 
their getting thirsty. That is one of the greatest secrets of success 
in plant-culture. 

Always give these fresh healthy-looking plants tepid water. To 
this they have been accustomed, and to give them water quite cold 
would have much the same effect on them as a foot-bath of iced water 
would have on a person who had made himself comfortable in a warm, 
cosy room. In both cascs a chill would be imparted to the system 
which might have serious results. Lukewarm water, therefore, should 
alway be given to the plants in question. 

The dry air of a living-room, and especially a very warm one, is 
always more or lessinjurious to these purchased plants. This dryness 
cannot be prevented, but the evil resulting may be mitigated by the 
use of a spray diffuser. These may be had from a chemist or iron- 
monger, and tepid water in the form of the finest spray, blown on the 
foliage, covering it as with dew, towards the close of a warm evening, 
will be peculiarly refreshing and beneficial. By such attention as 
dlescribed plants in rooms may be kept in the best condition over the 
longest periods, and quite throughout the festive scason. 


CHRISTMAS FRUITS. 


As in the case of plants so in fruits for the season, the majorit 
must purchase them; yet not a few may grow at least some that will 
be very welcome, and even the sweeter for being home productions. 

Oranges can only be grown at home in suitable heated structures, 
but when they are so ripened they far excel the foreign fruit ; indeed, 
oranges purchased in the markets are not half so good as those well- 
grown in English hothouses. Miniature orange-trees are now 
imported from the Continent; some of these trees, not exceeding 
eighteen inches high, and growing in seven-inch pots, bear from ten 
to twenty small oranges. These are not good, but the heavily-laden 
trees are beautiful Christmas ornaments. 

Grapes may be regarded as the most choice and acceptable of fruits 
for the season, Any one having a small vinery may grow them, and 
by selecting the right kinds, preserve bunches for Christmas. Man 
are kept until March in this way: the shoot bearing a bunch is cut off 
the vine any time in December, and the end of the stem inserted in a 
wine-bottle of water ; and if placed in a room having an equable tem- 
perature of forty-five degrees, the gra es keep as fresh as if han ing 
on the vine. Thus the pruning can one at the proper time and the 
crop stored for use. ff any readers need instruction for growing 
crepes for Christmas use they can have it on making their want 

nown to the editor. 

Apples are indispensable for use at this period of the year, and 
instructions will be given for growing them in small gardens. The 
large Blenheim Orange variety and small Nonpareils rank among the 
best, the former by its noble appearance, the latter by its richness of 
flavour. A hint may here be given on developing the quality of 
apples. To have them in the best condition store them in a very 
warm cupboard or other suitable place, keeping them close, and there 
Jet them remain until wanted for table. Fruit so prepared is infinitely 
superior to that kept in a cold place. Let those who have not 
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tried this plan adopt it at once, and they will find the advantage of 
doing so by having greatly improved fruit. 

Pears are the most delicious of hardy winter fruits, and the trees 
grow and bear well in suburban gardens. The handsome Beurre Diel 
and rich and buttery Winter Nelis, or Glout Morceau, are worthy of a 

lace on every table. Whether the fruit is home-grown or purchased, let 
it be kept in a very warm place for a few days before being used, and 
if possible, a more marked improvement will be experienced than in 
the case of Apples. This simple method of preparing fruit for table is 
not by any means generally known, hence is mentioned here at a time 
when all who choose to do so may profit by the information and add 
to the enjoyment of their dessert. 


PRUNING EVERGREENS. 


Evergreens are indispensable now, and their sprays in great 
demand for wreath-making, as also are the individual leaves for designs 
and mottoes, the foliage of variegated Hollies being admirably adapted 
for this purpose. 

There is quite a longing for Evergreen sprays by the younger 
members of a multitude of households, and although they can see the 
shrubs from the windows, they are told it is the wrong time of the 
year to prune them, the right time being September or March. 

No harm whatever is done to Evergreens by pruning them now, 
but, on the contrary, many specimens will be improved by the 
jndicions use of the knife, and the prunings that at other times are 

urned will be warmly welcomed by the fair decorators. 

In pruning Evergreens, due regard must be had to the condition of 
each specimen, and only such parts should be cut off as are irregularly 
placed, and mar the symmetry and graceful contour of the shrub. 

A hint may be given on using the knife which, though simple, is not 
unimportant, In the case of all branches which are below the level of 
the eye, the knife should be placed to their under sides and drawn 
through in an upward direction ; but the exact reverse of this should 
be practised in severing branches that are above the ‘‘eye-level,”’ 
the knife in the case of these being applied to the upper side and drawn 
downwards. 

What can be the reason for this? will be a mental question that 
will occur to many, who may possibly think it a gardener’s ‘‘ fad.” No, 
it is not a fad. Prune one shrub in the manner described and 
another near it without any such care, then examine the two speci- 
mens, One of them will be just as green and graceful as ever, and not 
a mark left by the knife will Fe visible; but obtrusive white 
stumpy ends will be dotted all over the other like patches of paint, 
and an appearance of stubbiness will pervade the shrub. In one case 
all the knife-marks will be visible; in the other, invisible ; and that is 
the reason for the advice that is given. 

Thousands of Evergreens need pruning. Prune them now, and 
burn not the branches; if not wanted by the owner, they will be 
borne away with shouts of glee by waiting children, a handful of 
Evergreens being esteemed a prize any time Bet wesn now and the new 
year. Hundreds of such bunches we have had the pleasure of 
distributing, and have been gladdened by the gladness of the little 
ones, who rattled out their tanks in a rolling volley of the good 
old wish that is hoped will never die—‘‘ A Merry Christmas.” 


Revenge by Will. 


OnE of the most curious features in this method of revenge is that 
it has frequently deceived the intentions of the will-makers. A very 
remarkable instance of this once occurred, which has an air of compen- 
sation at the end quite dramatic. 

A gentleman of large fortune was married to a lady of considerable 
attractions. For a time they lived happily; but the husband’s dis- 
agreeable and ill-conditioned temper soon began to exhibit itself. This 
gradually turned to a positive dislike, quite undeserved by the wife, 
and at last deepened into a malignant hatred. Her forbearance and 
amiable disposition carried on matters with tolerable smoothmess for 
some yee when the husband was seized with an illness which 
proved fatal, and he went out of the world in the old ill-conditioned 
way that he had lived. Her friends were congratulating themselves 
on this release, as she had but a slender settlement, and it was taken 
for cee that all his large fortune must come to her. 

hen his will, however, was opened, it was found that everything 
was left away from her; artful and ingenious devices had been us 
to deprive her of the smallest article of property ; and with diabolical 
malignity a last blow was given: ‘‘ And I make this disposition for a 
reason that she herself best knows.” But this cruel and scandalous 
insinuation only recoiled on the head of the testator; for her friends 
knew her character too well, and set down this ungoverned hatred to 
something akin to insanity. The lady accepted her lot with great 
sweetness and resignation. Not long afterwards, one of her relatives, 
an eminent barrister, happened to be talking to one of the witnesses 
to the will in the street. Suddenly a gentleman passed by them. 

‘“There’s a coincidence,” said the eminent barrister. ‘‘ There’s 
your fellow-witness, A. B.” 

‘‘Oh, was he?” said the other carelessly.” ‘‘I didu't know him.” 

‘* What !”” exclaimed the barrister. 
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A few questions, and it came out that the two witnesses had signed | the greasiness which is caused by the suet being in luinps. 2. Icing sugar, 


at different times! 


We may conceive the delight with which the barrister—a sym- | Pre 


fee friend—received this unlooked-for news. The will collapsed, 
ike a crazy house, without cven the necessity for a legal proceeding ; 
and the lady was triumphantly restored to her rights and honours. 
One might almost wish that her baffled persecutor had been allowed 
pee peek from his grave, to see the failure of his malignant 
effor 


Correspondence. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Enquiries will be attended to ns quickly as possible, but, as we have to go to 
press several days before publication, some delay i3 inevitable. In no case can quas- 
tions be answered “ next week,” as some of our friends demaud. 

We have received several very unreasonable complaints of delay in attending to 
letters, which have been addressed to us by Correspondents who have paid no regard 
to the instructions which are given every week in this Journal 

The Editor is therefore compelled to give notice: 

1. That all letters containing postaze-stamps for copies of this Journal, or on 
similar business, must be addressed to the PUBLISHER. 

2. That all letters containing enquiries for the Correspondence Column, or on 
literary business, must be addressed to the EDITOR. 

3. That all communications respecting the ‘‘ Puzzles for Prizes” must be 
addressed to the PUZZLB EDITOR. 

4. That Correspondents wishing to write on two or more subjects—say to send 
in an answer to the Puzzles, and to enclose stamps fora copy of the Journal— 
must send each communication in a separate onvelope, properly addressed 
as above indicated. 

5. That NO ATTENTION can be paid to any Correspondents who do not observe 
these rules. 


QUESTIONS. 


BERTIE wants to know where he can obtain a copy of a recitation 
entitled ‘‘ Hokey-Pokey,” which is descriptive of an ae nightmare. 

Cvupip wishes for the name of the author and publisher of a poem 
entitled ‘‘ The Curfew Bell.” The burden of it is, ‘* the curfew must not 
ring to-night.” 

Irs. J. will be glad if someone will tell her who is the author of the 
following quotation, giving chapter and verse if possible: 
What art thou, frost, and whence are thy keen stores 


Deriv'd, thou secret all-invading power, 
Whom e’en the illusive fluid cannot fly ? 


The other verse is in Carey's ballad, ‘‘ Sally in Our Alley.” 

Ovtiz would be much obliged if any correspondent would give him a 
copy, or part at least, of L. KE. L.’s little poem, beginning with the lines : 
‘* There was a ruined convent once.” 

S. W. H. writes : ‘‘ Can any of your readers tell me where I can find 
an old comic recitation which begins : 

“Three wags, whom some fastidious carpers 
Mizht rather designate three sharpers, 
Entered at York the Cat and Fiddle.” 


ANSWERS. 


AMATEUR THEATRICALS.—1. Hugo Proskaner, 480, Oxford Street. 
2. Spirit gum. Apply to Clarkson, Wellington Street, or Fox, Little Russell 
Street. 3. The book which we last week recommended to ‘‘ Anxious 
Mother” would give you full instructions. 

Bb. H. C.—Many thanks; you will see that we have already given the 
information, which was sent to us from afar. 

Biossom.—Subscription to U.S.A., post-free 6s. 6d. per year. 

Constant REApErR.—1. ‘‘Cumnor Hall” is the ancient ballad which is 
said first to have given Sir Walter Scott the idea of “Kenilworth.” He heard 
it when he was quite a child, and always remembered it, and admired it 
greatly. You will find it in many editions of Scott’s novels, given in the 
preface to ‘‘ Kenilworth.” 2. If you write to any Derry bookseller you will 
get the poems written by Mrs. Alexander. 

Dot.—No songs are published at 1s. net. They are usually published 
at 2s. net, and then you get them for 1s. 64. Milton Welling’s 
*¢ Dreaming” (published by Enoch and Sons, 19, Harley Street) is a 
charming contralto song, of the sentimental order. You could not fail to 
like it. That would cost you 1s. 6d. You could get ashilling book of con- 
tralto songs at Boosey’s, but of course they would not be new ones. 

E. H. (Nice).—We recommend you to get a little book on the subject. 
The ‘‘ Artistic Fancy Work Series,’ each number of which is complete in 
itself, and issued at the uniform price of 6d., would suit you. 

Foc SIGNALs.—It is not a point which we can decide, but, from the 
testimony of some ladies of advanced age, we are led to believe that the 
bow on the bonnet was worn on the right side by married ladies, and on 
the left by those whose neck was not yet under the yoke. 

Goop Cukrr.—l. There is no law to prevent people from making their 
mincemeat with uncooked beef if they are so minded, and we do not see 
why you should be so indignant at your mother-in-law’s contention that her 
way isright. At the same time we look upon the use of beef in mincemeat 
as a survival of semi-barbarous cookery. The reputation which mince-pies 
have attained of being indigestible is certainly not undeserved, but it is 

rubably due less to the materials of which they are made than to the 
aulty preparation of thein. If all the ingredients are passed through a 
sausage-machine, they will be reduced almost to a pulp, and in this state 
will not disagree even with delicate people. Suet should be used in smaller 
proportions than that you mention; half a pound of it is ample for each 
pound of raisins, currants, sultanas, and apples, and it should be finely 
shred, then rolled, so as to avoid the possibility of any lumps. This plan 
of preparing suet makes it go farther, as it is thus mixed in small particles 
with the other materials, giving sufficient richness to the mincemeat without 


which can be bought of any good grocer, answers as well a3 that which is 


ared at home. 
e LE B.— 
Think naught a trifle, though it small appear ; 
8mal] sands the mountain, moments make the year, 
And trifles life. —‘' Love of Fame," EDWARD YOUNG. 


Jos&.—1. Please see answer last week to ‘‘ Housewife.” Your failure 
in making Madeira-cakes probably arises from your not having beaten the 
eggs and sugar sufficiently. Cakes of this class can only be successfull 
made by those who have patience to whisk the materials for some lengt 
of time, and, wo may add, to acquire the proper wethod of dving this. 
2. In HovusEHOLD Worps, Nos. 133 and 134, papers were given showing 
how to make cheap Christmas-boxes. 3. Many thanks for your kind words. 

Mrs. J.—‘“‘’Tis not in mortals to command success. But we'll do more, 
Sempronius ; we'll deserve it.—‘‘ Cato,” Act I., Scene 2, Joseph Addison. 

OLp ReEapger.—The rent becomes due before twelve o’clock on the day 
week when the tenancy of the apartments commenced. 

OLD Woman THAT Liven In HER Suor.—The ees ** How long 
is it necessary to keep children away from school after an_ infectious 
disease?” was ani wered some time since by the Academy of Medicine, 
Paris. With scarlet-fever, diphtheria. measles, and small-pox, isolation is 
to be maintained for forty days. Chicken-pox and mumps lose their 
contagious power after twenty-five days. 

Quite So.—If any pawn-ticket is lost, mislaid, or stolen, the pawner 
should at once apply to the pawnbroker for a form or declaration, to b> 
made before a mavistrate, or the pawnbroker will be bound to deliver the 
pledge to any person who produces the ticket to him and claims to redzo'n 
the same. 

SyMPATHY.—The verses were written by the late Dean of Westminster, 
and were printed in Zhe Spectator. We do not know if they have been 
published elsewhere : 

“Till death us part,” 
So speaks the heart 
When each to each repeats the words of doom ; 
Thro’ blessing and thro’ curse, 
For better and for worse, 
We will be one till that dread hour shall come, 


Life, with its myriad grasp, 
Our yearning souls shall clasp, 

By ceascless love, and still expectant wonder; 
In bonds that shall eudure 
IndissoJubly sure, 

Till God {n death shall part our paths asunder. 


Till death us join. 
O voice yet more divine ! 
That to the broken heart breathes hope sublime ; 
Thro’ lonely hours 
And shattered powers 
We still are one, despite of change and timo. 
Death, with his healing hani, 
Shall once more knit the band 
Which needs but that one link which none may sever ; 
Till, thro’ the Only Good, 
Heard, felt, and understood, 
Our life in God shall make us one for ever. 


THe Aunt.—Theo best and only explanation we know of, touching the 
grey mouse in 6 Faust,” is that of Shelley's translation : 
MEPHISTOPHELES. That was all right, my friend; 
Be it enough that the mouse was not grey ; 
Do not disturb your time of happiness 
With close consideration of such tritles. 

ZENOBIA.—You will find your seven questions answered in HouszHoLn 
Worps, No. 137. Correspondents must remember that our space is limite.t, 
and lengthy answers have often to be kept over, whilst those which are 
shorter, and present no particular difficulty, are inserted at once. 


Puzzles for Prizes. 


. Prize Winners in No. 136. 
ist Prize, 10s., *‘ Pericardium.” 
2nd Prize, 5s., ‘* Pol f pistons *” (Mrs. Joseph S. Leicester, 
Levenshulme View, Reddish, near Stockport). 
‘‘ Pericardium ”’ is requested to send his name and address. 
The answer to the Poetical Acrostic is: 


‘¢ Must mourn the deepest o’er the fatal trut H. 
And none have baffled, many fallen before m E. 
Nor would redeem a moment of that hou R. 
Upon my strength—I do defy—disclai M. 
Eros and Anteros at Gadar A. 
Let it do thus for thine—Come pledge me fair theN. 


OuT OF THE RUNNING.—The following Prize- Winners come under the conditions 
of Rule 3, for thirteen weeks from the date of the Number in which they gained a Prize : 
No. 125.—Equal Prizes, ‘‘Frensham,” ‘‘ Ryland,” ‘‘ Maiblume.”” No. 126.—1st Prize, 
‘“‘Hookwood”; 2nd Prize, “T.CL.” No. 127.—1st Prize, ‘‘ Manhattan”; 2nd Prize, 
“Maiblume.” No. 128.—I1st Prize, ‘Irish Exile"; 2nd Prize, ‘‘Froggie.”_ No. 129.— 
Equal Prizes, ‘‘ Abracadabra,” ‘‘ Acacia,” ‘Ethel May.” No. 130.—1st Prize, ‘‘ The 
Arabs"; 2nd Prize, ‘‘ Alice.” No. 182.—1st Prize, ‘‘ Atlas"; 2ud Prize, ‘‘ Ethel May." 
No. 133.—1st Prize, ‘Syd Gardnor"; 2nd Prize, ‘‘Medway.” No. 184.—I1st Prize, 
“One and All”; 2nd Prize, ‘‘Frogzie.” No, 135.—1st Prize, ‘‘ Trivia”; 2nd Prize, 
‘‘Tdonea.” No. 136.—lst Prize, ‘‘ Pericardium”; 2nd Prize, ‘‘ Polypodium.” 

Answers have also been received from—Agamemnon, Baitsbite, Cipher, Dover, 
Emma Jane, Froggie, One and All, Proteus, Sunflower, Tarradiddle, Warwickshire 
Lass. 


Answers to Puzzles in No. 133, received too late from Bayleaf. 
Answers to Puzzles in No. 135, received too late from Dafke, Hatchet, Inkpot, 


Marie, Robdavo. 
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Odds and Ends. 


A sHORT time ago the Queen of Italy, in the course of a railway journey, 
stopped at a certain station, and was met by the mayor and municipal big- 
wigs in all the glory of their robes of honour. An elegant luncheon had 
been provided, but the royal appetite was uncertain, and the Queen 
requested the obsequious deputation to get her a glass of wine, which was 
all that she required. This was promptly brought ; but whilst drinking it, 
a drop fell from the glass on to her tracolling dress. She at once sought in 
her pocket for a handkerchief to remove the stain ; but the worthy mayor, 
whose daily avocations behind the counter had possibly accustomed him to 
the purposes for which ladies seek their pockets, misunderstood the motion 
of the Queen’s hand, and murmured humbly, but earnestly: ‘‘ Ah no, 
your majesty ! I assure you it is all paid for!” 

ONE morning Jerrold and Compton proceeded together to view the 
ictures in the Gallery of Illustration. On entering the ante-room they 
ound themselves opposite to a number of very Ton looking-glasses. 

Pausing before one of these, Compton remarked to J eral : © You’ve come 
here to admire works of art. Very well; feast you on that work of 
nature !”—pointing to his own figure reflected in the glass. ‘‘ Look at it; 
there’s a picture for you!” “‘ Yes,” said Jerrold, regarding it intently ; 
‘‘very fine, very fine indeed!” Then turning to his friend: ‘‘ Wants 
hanging, though ?” 

A very characteristic French story appears in a Paris paper. It runs 
thus: A man enters the shop of a barber to be shaved. Ho sits down, 
when a big dog comes in immediately afterwards, and sitting down in front 
of him, regards him with a fixed stare. ‘‘ Ah, what does this mean?” cries 
the gentleman, who feels somewhat uncomfortable. ‘I'll tell you,” replies 
the barber, meanwhile moving the razor about quickly. ‘‘ From time to 
time, I chance to cut off an ear of a customer. Then the dog eats it!” 

AN old pioneer, who believed that ‘‘ what was to be would be,” lived in 
a region infested by Indians. He orelat le took his gun with him, and once, 
finding that some of his family had taken it, he would not go out 
without it. His friends rallied him, saying that there was no danger of the 
Indians, as he would not die until his time came, anyhow. ‘* Yes,” said 
old Leatherstockings, ‘‘ but suppose I was to meet an Indian, and his time 
was come, it wouldn't do not to have my gun.”’ 

LIGHTNING speed in manufacture may certainly be claimed by our 
Transatlantic cousins. At the recent Louisville Exhibition, the American 
Register tells us, the Governor of Arkansas wore a suit of clothes made from 
cotton, which had been cleaned, ginned, carded, spun, dyed, woven, cut, 
and stitched by the tailor, all in one afternoon. Forty-four hours before, 
it was still unpicked in the cotton-fields five hundred miles away. 

LANDLORD to tenant: ‘‘ Good-morning, sir; fine day, sir; just called 
round to see if it would be convenient to settle your quarter’s rent?” 
** Do you know, landlord, that none of the doors in this house will shut ?” 
‘“*New house, sir; new house, you know; takes time to settle.” ‘‘ Ah, 
then there’s a pair of us. I’m a new tenant; it takes time for me to settle, 
too. Good-morning. Cal again.” 


Saxg, the joker and poet, was once taking a trip on a steamer, when he 
fell in with a livel young lady, to whom he made himself very agreeable. 
Of course, he made an impression upon the damsel, who said at parting: 
‘*Good-bye, Mr. Saxe; I fear you'll soon be forgetting me.” ‘‘ Ah,” said 
the inveterate punster, “‘if I was not a married man already, you may he 
sure I’d be for getting you.” 

‘WE frequently see it stated,” says Mr. Oddfish, ‘‘ that such and such 
men started from extreme poverty, coming into town in the first place 
without a farthing of money, and rising by their own exertions. When I 
first came I had to_ borrow money to get here, and I’ve been borrowing 
money ever since. It is a great thing at sixty to have established such a 
wonderful credit.” 

THE Paris Zemps recently translated an American telegram stating that 
a cyclone had occurred at Springfield, Missouri, as follows: ‘‘An election 
riot broke out in Springfield, Missouri; the rioters destroyed two houses, 
killed five persons, and injured thirty.” The mistake is all the moro 
ludicrous, as ‘‘ cyclone ” is a French as well as an English term. . 

THERE was a tedious play not long ago produced in London, in which 
one of the characters, a theatrical manager, had to say to another, ‘‘If any 
of the public are not satisfied, their moncy will be returned.” Upon this 
the gallery rosc as one man, and with outstretched hands shouted, 
‘* Me, me, me!” 

It is reported that this reply was really given recently by the guide 
round St. Alban’s Cathedral, to the remark that the variety of architecture 
was most interesting ; ‘* Yes, sir; you see the works was given to different 
contractors, who each did it in his own way.” 

THEY were two little children, and they were painting pictures in their 
school books. One youngster finished a cow in blue, and then remembered 
never to have seen a blue cow. ‘‘ Never mind,” encouragingly said the 
other ; ‘* we'll say the cow is cold.” 

A PREACHER in Tennessee is known as the ‘‘satisfying preacher.” 
Whenever « church began to get a little tired of their pastor, this man was 
sent for, and after hearing a sermon or two from him they were “‘ satisfied ”— 
to keep the pastor they had. : 

‘“* NEVER be critical upon the ladies,” was the maxim of an old Irish 
peer, remarkable for his homage to the sex; ‘‘the only way in the world 
that a true gentleman ever will attempt to look at the faults of a pretty 
woman is to shut his eyes.” 

‘WHOSE pigs are those, my lad?” 
big sow.” iM I mean who is their master?” 
the lad, ‘‘ that little un ; he’s a rare un to fight.” 

AN Irishman says that if the Naiads were constantly bathing, he 
presumes, from their name, the Dryads were the ones who brought the 
towels. 

“Ts lagcr-beer a tonic?” asked an invalid; and the German doctor 
answers : ‘‘ It ish a tonic—it ish, in fact, Teu-tonic.” 


‘“Whoy, aa to that there 


“ oy,” again answered 
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THE following are a few clever anagrams : 


Lawyers—Sly ware. 

Crinoline—Inner coil. 

Telegraph—Great help. 

Poor-house—O sour hope. 

Impatient —Tim in a pet. 

Parliament—Partial men. 

Matrimony—Into my arm. 

Catalogues—Got as a clue. 

Sweetheart—There we sat. 

Old England—Golden land. 
Punishment—Nino thumps. 
Astronomers—Moon starers. 
Sovereignty—’Tis ye govern. 
Presbyterian—Best in prayer. 
Penitentiary—May I repent it. 

Sir Robert Peel—‘Perrit: @ poser. 

Radical Reform—Rare mad frolic. 

Horatio Nelson—Honor est a Nilo. 

Douglas Jerrold—Sure a droll dog I. 

Arthur Wellesley—Truly he’ll see war. 
Florence Nightingale—F lit on, cheering angel. 
Swedish Nightingale—Sing high, sweet Linda (or Lind). 
Victoria, England's Queen—Governs a nice quiet land. 

SoME extraordinary stories are told of the value of cocoanut as an efficient 
food. The following instance is given by the Fiji Times: ‘‘ A vessel that 
once left San Francisco with four hundred passengers for Sydney had, in 
consequence of running short of stores, to put in at Samsa, where a large 
quantity of cocoanuts were obtained. During the remainder of the passage 
very heavy weather was encountered, in which the vessel became water- 
logged and only reached Sydney after a perilous journey of eighty days, 
during which time all the provisions ran short, and men, women, and 
children were fed only upon cocoanuts, being at last reduced to one per 
diem for each adult. Notwithstanding the diet, not a life was lost, not a 
single case of sickness occurred, and ail the passengers landed in a healthy 
and well-nourished condition.” 


———————— LT 


NOTICE. 


ON JANUARY 6TH WILL APPEAR THE OPENING CHAPTERS OF A 
NEW SERIAL STORY, ENTITLED, 


“MY LORD CONCEIT,” 


NOW PUBLISHING, 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 


WITH 4 COLOURED PLATE REPRESENTING 
ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD DURING THE HEAVY SNOWSTORM 
ON THE 8th JANUARY, 1881. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


NOTICE. — 


ed 


NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE, 


PART XXXI. OF HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 


Containing Serial Story, entitled ‘‘His Own Guest;" “Arnold,” a Story in Four 
Weekly Tarts; and numerous Short Stories. 
The Editor's Note-Book on Current Topics. Interesting Articles on Cookery 
Gardening, The Family Doctor, Fashions, Music, Puzzles, ete. 
AND SOMETHING SUITABLE FOR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


a NOTICE. 


The Fifth Volume of HousEHOLD WorpDs, cuntalning Nos, 106 to 131, bound fn 
cloth, uniform with Vols. 1, 2, 3, and 4, can now be had, price 45. 6d. Also Bindin 
Cases (including Title and Index), price 1s. 6d. Title and Index inay also be obtaine 
separately, price ld. 

All back Numbers, Parts, Quarterly Divisions and Volumes, also the Extra 
Numbers, are in print ; and may be had by ordering from any Boukseller, Newsagent, 
or Railway Bookstall, or should any difficulty be found in procuring from an Agent, 
enclose stamps for the amount, adding price of postage, addressed to the Publisher 
of HOUSEHOLD WoRI»s, 24, Great New Street, E.C., when the copies will be sent 
per return. 

i reg tt etapa atnmrtanenn te a Artceaaees 


The Publishers of HOUSEHOLD Worpbs will send Copies direct, post-free to any 
address in the United Kingdom or the Continent, upon receipt of P.0.0. Inade 
payable at the Fleet Street Office, to Messrs. CHARLES DICKENS & EVANS, at the 


following rates : 


Weekly. Monthly. 
8. da. s. d, 
Three Months as 1 8 Three Months he 2 BO 
Six Mouths .. sé 3 3 Six Months... sa ee 40 
Twelve Months 6 6 Twelve Months .. S 0 


New Volumes commence the first weck in May and November respectively. 


All applications for Advertiscments tu be addressed toyMroJc Smitty 24, Great 
New Sirect, £.C. 


Edited by Charles Dickens. ) 
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“FAMILIAR IN THSIR MUUTHS AS HOUSEHOLD WorDS3.”—Shakespeare. 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 


No. 140.] SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1883. (Von. VI. 


The Fate of a Christmas Card. 


(A COMPLETE STORY.) 


CHAPTER I. 


“So Paul really leaves us to-day. You have not forgotten, 
Deborah ?” 

“Tdo not call him Paul myself,” answered Miss Deborah Compton; 
“but I am quite aware that the time has come for Mr. Sevyer 
to take his departure, and I am glad of it.” 

“You will not let hitn think that, sister?” said the first speaker 
uneasily. “ You will wish him good-bye in a friendly manner ?” 

“Dr. Compton, am I ever rude to anyone ?” 

“ No, certainly not, my dear Deborah.” 

As a matter of fact, her brother could recall many, very many 
instances in the years during which she had sojourned under his roof 
when the lady had been almost rude, and more than unpleasant ; 
and the doctor knew, by painful experience, that it was a bad sign 
when she gave him his full title. 

“ T never forget what is due to others, or myself,” Miss Compton 
went on with dignity; “and I shall say ‘farewell’ with pleasure to 
A very presuming young man, who was brought here to St. Peverall 
in defiance of my wishes, and against my advice.” 

‘*T was bound to get someone to help me,” urged the other in 
mild deprecation. “You know what roads a country practitioner 
has to travel in such a district as this.” 

The doctor glanced forth from the window out on a dreary 
landscape, where the combes and hills, the stretching moorland of 
ae evon, were lying sombre and desolate under the winter's 
sky. 

“Exmoor is a wild place, and itis always the people at a distance 
who are ill, especially at night. I was bound to have help,” he 
repeated, “few as my patients are ; and then—and then—lI wanted 
leisure for my experiments.” 

“Your experiments !” and it was a marvel how any one could 
express so much in two words. 

‘No, Deborah, not that. Please don’t.” 

He was an undersized individual, this Devonshire medical man, 
with pinched features, and a countenance almost vacuous. Save one 
expression of hope, all the other emotions were merged in a general 
blank ; thatone remained. It almost seemed as if the deep, wrinkled 
lines of his face were entrenchments, yielded one by one in a hard 
fight with the world, until hope—a perfect reliance, and undoubted 
confidence in something—had taken refuge in his still keen grey eyes, 
and refused to be driven forth. 

“ Not that, Deborah, please.” 

“Well, then, I won't,” softening a little. “But you know your- 
self, brother, your practice is so small, we could not live without my 
poor annuity. Your few patients don’t pay you, and it was unwise 
to have an assistant, a young and handsome one, too.” 

“One moment, Deborah,” he interrupted. ‘ Paul Sevyer is not 
more expensive for being good-looking. He may eat a trifle extra 
on account of youth, but I could not have had an older man at the 
price. Why, I pay him next to nothing, and that little,” with a 
sorrowful smile, “I usually borrow for my—my—you know,” 
avoiding the word which had given offence. 

“He would never have stayed on such terms,” she rejoined, 
“never, but for our niece; and here he has beenthree years. It was 
madness. Muriel Davenant is just as foolish, just as romantic as her 
mother was before her, and we know what silly Janet did—married a 
eae. pauper of a curate. Why, Sir Angus Garth would make 

uriel his wife to-morrow, and he owns all that we can see. She 
gives him not one scrap of encouragement, and——” 

There came an interruption to her speech. A tap at the 
door, followed by—well, hardly the entrance of Miss Compton’s 
“detrimental,” for he only came as far as the threshold. Perlaps 
Paul Sevyer was not sure of his welcome—possibly he was uncertain of 
room in the little apartment, for the stalwart frame of a blue-eyed, 
light-haired young giant filled the doorway, and seemed to be 
encroaching on Aunt Deborah’s peace, as those sturdy Norse 
rovers, whose form and features he bore, were wont to swoop down 
on the fair western coasts. 

“Can I speak to you a moment, Dr. Compton?” Paul’s vuice 
was low and musical, but it seemed absurd for such a big man to be 
so shy and embarrassed. “I will not detain you, sir. But I am 
leaving in a few minutes.” 


“ Certainly, certainly, my boy,” cried his employer, but hardly 
with alacrity—althouzh perhaps glad to escape himself. “I will join 
you in the summer-house in a moment.” 

As Paul, bowing to the lady, disappeared, Dr. Compton went to 
an old-fashioned bureau. He carefully unlocked it, and as carefully 
closed it, when he had selected sundry articles from its shelves. 
To an ordinary mind, there was an air of mystery over all this. 
Paul had betokened no surprise at the suzgested place of mectiny, 
although an open summer-house, in a bleak garden on the borders of 
Exmoor, with a light film of snow on the ground, and a fortnight 
before Christmas, might seem an uncongenial spot. And Miss 
Deborah looked on in a most matter-of-fact way, as her brother 
collected a powder-flask, two small, curiously-fashioned cannons, 
sume tovuls, and half-a-dozen metal objects, for which there was no 
name. All those things he placed almost reverently in a bag, and 
then locked that. Did he fear danger from this young descendant 
of the Vikings? Hardly. There was not much to dread in Paul 
Sevyer’s frank face, and honest smiling eyes ; but, nevertheless, the 
doctor gathered his armoury about him, and so went forth. 

It was not a cheerful place, Dr, Compton’s garden, although 
it had one advantage in being sheltered from the wind by very high 
walls, screening it from all observation ; otherwise it was a bare, deso- 
late place, and assuredly not devoted to any purposes of horticulture. 
The few shrubs it boasted were leafless and scorched. The ground 
was torn up here and thereas if by explosives. The sides and rvof of 
the sv-called summer-house were riddled by bullets, and blackened 
by fire, and there was also a large suicide-suggesting pond, and in the 
distance some taryets. 

“I suppose 1 know what you want, Paul?” said the master of 
this salubrious spot. 

“7 don’t think you do, sir,” answered Paul, whose embarrassment 
seemed tu increase. “I wish you did, for I fear to tell you.” 

“You need not,” and the older man was no more at ease. “ But 
I have it not to give you. Fear not for your money. It is safe,” 
and his voice gathered confidence as he spoke. “ Every loan which 
I have had—not for my own sake—but borrowed in the interest of 
all humanity, shall be repaid in the days which are coming—repatl, 
I say, a thousandfold, not only in gold, but by the thanks, the 
gratitude, the blessings of the wide world.” 

“I did not purpose to ask for money, sir,” rejoined Paul. 

“Eh! what?” In the doctor’s struggle with life, it was matter 
for surprise to be asked for anything else. “Eh! not money?” 

‘No, sir; I was not thinking of those trifling swms. -The obli- 
gation is rather with me, that I have been able to aid you. I have 
to ask for something more precious still.” gett eS 

Paul Sevyer paused a moment. His hesitating words would 
hardly come, and the other made no effort to help him. In fact, 
the doctor seemed lost in thought, and had unpacked the bag, that 
his hand might fondle one of the cannons. . 

“T love Muriel—Miss Davenant—your niece, sir—and—and.—I 
hope—that is—I believe 

“Oh dear me!” The doctor relinquished his artillery to stroke 
his forehead in a bewildered manner. ‘Dear me! had you not 
better speak to her aunt? She arranges all these things, and——” 

“No, sir.” The ice once broken, Paul could goon. “No, sir; 
I am sure it would be in vain.” 

“I don’t know,” said the doctor, uttering a palpable untruth. “ If 
you told Deborah—my sister—that Muriel returned your atlection.” 

“T have not dared to ask Miss Muriel yet myself, sir. I only 
crave your permission to do so.” 

“But,” said the doctor, casting about for some excuse to shift the 
responsibility, “ Iam afraid there are obstacles. Did you ever—ever 
consider,” desperately, “the disparity in your size? Why, my little 
maid will hardly reach your shoulder.” 

“She dues not reach it, sir,” rejoined Paul ; 
heart, and that is enough for me.” 

“ And—and—besides that —the old man had returned to hi: 
pet yun, and appeared to derive inspiration from its black muzzle— 
“there are other things. You are, like myself, a poor doctor—the 
difference is, that you are a poor young doctor, and Ia poor old doctor. 
Now, answer me truly—do you think you are a fitting match for ten 
—fifty—nay, a hundred thousand pounds ?” _ 

The “ poor young doctor” looked at him in sheer surprise. The 
old man’s voice was full of hope, his eyes glittering with enthusiasm— 
or wasit insanity which suggested itself to Paul? Then he went on: 

“Muriel, if I live but a few days longer, will have this ani 
more, or else the world has no gratitude. You have trusted me 
with your money—I trust you with my secret. Nay, let me speak, 
ere the young man could protest. “It isa relief. I have dreamt 
of it for years—thought of it day and night. I must tell some one, 
or go iad I have many inventions, each one a fortune, but I have 
let them all go for this. Look,” proudly uplifting the cannon, 
“two, three, half-a-dozen of these, and the»proudest army which 
ever obeyed a despot’s will—the; noblest, fleet framed\to| carry fire 
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and slauzhter over the seas—only five minutes, and it shall be gone, 
inelted, like a snowflake in the sun.” 

“But stay, Dr. Compton—stay,” and the young man laid his 
hand upon the doctor’s arm, for in wild excitement he was flourish- 
ing about, and it was hard to say what devastation even so small 
a model might work. ‘ You proclaim yourself a philanthropist, 
and——” 

“Yes, I do.” he broke in. “Is not this the outcome of it all ? 
What armies shall meet each other, when but a few seconds shall 
see utter annihilation? I tell you that this, the very incarnation 
of all the lust of war, is the inauguration of the reign of peace. 
There. Go! Like the world, I see you do not believe. There 
never was but one who had faith in Gabriel Compton, and she was 
taken from me. Dream your dream of love. had mine once. 
Ah me! It is long, long ago.” 

The doctor's voice was solemn, as the voice of one mourning the 
dead past. The sigh was very sad, and the mists of the buried 
years, their hopes, and fears, and joys, were dimming his eyes. 

“Seek Muriel if you will. For the memory of my own youth, I 
cannot say nay.” 

“JT thank you a thousand times, sir,” cried Paul. ‘You have 
made me very happy this day.” 

“TI am not so sure of that,” rejoined the old man doubtfully. 
“ Muriel has been sent away, kept away, until you should be gone. 
My sister will never forgive me. Woo her, win her if you can. But 
I tell you, Paul,” and the doctor’s voice was an impressive whisper, 
“you have Miss Deborah Compton to fight against ; and my gun, 
with the terrible shell it carries, is not capable of that.” 

The interview was ended. It would have been cruel to hinder 
the old man, palpably anxious to commence his practice. His late 
assistant took his departure like royalty, followed by salutes of 
ordnance. But if the cannon were loud, Aunt Deborah was quiet. 
Her farewell was of the iciest, as she bowed Paul Sevyer from 
St. Peverall. 


CHAPTER II. 


HE had haunted the platform of Dane’s Cross Junction for days, 
although it was seven long miles from the lonely vicarage where was 
his home, and hardly pleasant weather. As Christmas drew nearer, 
the cold grew more severe, and Dane’s Cross, bleak and unsheltered, 
lay open to a keen east wind, which seemed to mock the wintry 
sunshine. 

Guards having grown accustomed to a blue-eyed young giant 
gazing wistfully into each carriage, had ceased to enquire if “he was 
going on.” The station-master realised that he neither possessed nor 
wanted a ticket ; and the porters, misanthropical individuals, with 
communistic views touching anyone in a better coat than their own 
corduroy, had laid aside, in deference to superior proportions, a wild 
desire to run him down with the station wheelbarrow. 

And his waiting had its reward. Patience brings many dreams 
true, and this was no exception. Paul Sevyer’s vision came to him 
at last—came to him in the shape of a smiling, happy little face, 
over which the envious cold had no power, save to tinge it with a 
more bewitching colour ; in the shape of a pair of bright sunny eyes, 
meeting his own a moment in glad surprise, then shyly downcast ; 
in the shape of a lithe graceful form, in a coquettish little hat, with 
one knot of scarlet ribbon, a grey, close-fitting ulster, and, alas !— 
why is there a drawback to all mundane pleasure /—further protected 
from the sting of winter by a railway wrapper, unmistakably a 
man’s, and that man—Sir Angus Garth. 

Paul took the little hand extended to him, but had no chance to 
long retain it, for the girl’s travelling companion, rising from his 
seat, threw open the carriage-door. 

As he stepped forth, the greeting between these two men was of 
the iciest. 

“If you will excuse me, Miss .Davenant,” said the baronet, “I 
must enquire about my own train at Beckarmith, where, I deeply 
regret, our roads diverge. We stay here, I believe, a few minutes. 
I will trust you, for a lan to Mr.—to Mr. Sevyer.” 

The words were simple enough. There was nothing at which 
to take offence. Yet in some way—or was it Paul’s jealous fancy ?—Sir 
Angus Garth seemed to imply some sense of proprietorship, and there 
was certainly a tinge of superciliousness in the pretence of barely 
remembering the other’s name. Yet he was not a bad fellow, Sir 
Angus. Paul was bound to admit so much. A good landlord, well 
beloved by his tenantry, whose heart and purse were open to distress, 
and who had been very friendly to himself until——- well, all that 
was changed now—there was nothing of amiability in his brief 
recognition. 

“Mr. Sevyer, where did you spring from? I never hoped—that 
: expected,” substituting the more formal word, “to see you 
rere.’ 


“Why not, Miss Davenant? Esterton Vicarage is no great 
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distance from Dane's Cross, and I would have walked much farther 
for this chance; the more so, a3 it may be the last time.” 

“The last time !” 

There was a little tremor—or did he only fancy it ?—in the echo 
of his words. Then, with an effort, the girl steadied her voice. 

“The last time? I do not understand ; you have left my uncle, 
and—and ”—she had very nearly said “me ”—“ have left my uncle 
and St. Peverall.” 

“JT have, Miss Davenant. There was nothing for me to do 
as and the world is before me. Iam leaving England in a few 

ays.” 

“ Another surprise!” The girl knew he was gazing earnestly 
on the shyly averted face. She could not speak in affected uncon- 
cern, and meet his glance. ‘ Another surprise, and I have not been 
from home so very long. These changes take place, and no one tells 
me. Aunt Deborah never mentioned it.” 

‘“‘[ imagine not,” with a shadow of bitterness. ‘ Miss Compton 
would hardly deem the name of Paul Sevyer worthy to enter into her 
correspondence. I scarcely dared to hope it would interest you, Miss 
Davenant ; but I thought, perchance, the doctor might have alluded 
to it when——” 

“The doctor,” she interrupted with a rippling laugh. “ He is 
very fond of me ; I need scarcely tell you that.” 

* You need not tell me, Miss Davenant.” 

She blushed a little, but went on, ignoring the meaning in his 
words : 

“He would not write to me if I were away six months instead of 
as many weeks. He is too immersed in his inventions and plans. 
Ah, dear old uncle ! he is always devising something. Do you think, 
Mr. Sevyer, that there is really anything in it all ?” 

*‘T may not presume to express an opinion,” the young man rejoined, 
and his tone was a little formal. Fre had not walked seven miles 
that morning, mostly through deep lanes—only sheltered from the 
frosty air, in order, where not slippery with ice, to be thick with 
clinging mire—to find Muriel attended by Sir Angus Garth, and 
disposed to talk of the doctor and his doings. But with feminine 
intuition of what might come, and with a nervous desire to avoid it, 
saan ont to herself, she went on: 

‘“‘ He has tried so many things. They all cost him money, and 
turn out failures. When I left he was just thinking of some wonderful 
cannon which was to bring universal peace by killing everybody; 
before that there was a perfect substitute for leather ; and before that, 
again, a wonderful perpetual-motion, self-acting tricycle. Will none 
ot his schemes meet success ?” 

“T do not know. Disappointment in all things, little and big, 
seems the lot of most of us in this life. I have been here several 
times, knowing you must pass through Dane’s Cross, in the hope of 
seeing Miss Davenant.” 

“‘ And have at least met with no disappointment,” she interrupted 
hastily. “ Miss Davenant is here.” 

‘And not alone,” Paul said, with a meaning glance to where Sir 
Angus was approaching in the distance. “I came, Muriel—pardon 
me, let me utter the name once—to say something, surely you may 
guess what—and now words fail me. I would have asked you— 
would have said——” 

“Now, sir, if you please, are you going on?” An utterly 
unsympathetic guard had interposed and the baronet was drawing 
nearer. 

“IT have an appointment as naval surgeon,” he went on 
desperately. ‘ A few days after Christmas the sea will roll between 
us, Muriel, and if I dared to hope—if I might only look forward 
t6s=22"! 

‘*A merry Christmas and a happy new year, I think you may, 
Paul—Mr. Sevyer.” 

Muriel’s presence of mind came to her aid, barely in time, as Sir 
Angus was close upon them, and surely there was a meaning in the 
last low-spoken words. 

Did Sir Angus note the bright flush upon her face? It was 
plain enough to Paul, and his pulses were bounding wildly at. his 
own name, never breathed by those trembling lips before. 

It was over, the meeting for which the young man had walked 
so many miles,and had waited so many hours. The baronet, lord of the 
manor at St. Peverall, owner of many miles around, was adjusting 
the wraps, with perhaps a little unnecessary empressement. There 
was a slamming of doors up and down the train, and already it was 
moving. 

It was over, but the memory of that last interview, conducted 
amid such incongruous surroundings, was stamped on his mind. 

Over! Already the train was afar off, growing dim in a dull 
mist, which was sweeping in from the sea to hide the sunshine. 
Born of the gloom, a dull fear was at Paul’s heart as he turned away 
to traverse those lanes and bye-paths, more cheerless and forbidding 
than before. With the changed face of Nature, a wailing breeze 
had sprung up, and seenied)sighing,for ithe vanity of humana 
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aspirations. And in his excited fancy, the trees were waving their 
leatless branches in derision of his hopes. 

A young naval surgeon, against Sir Angus Garth, his title, and 
his rent-roll? Folly! Presumption! A merry Christmas? It was 
but mockery. And yet—and vet—— 


CHAPTER IIT. 


“GLAD to see you back again, miss,” and the station-master 
lifted two fingers to his cap, in stiff military salute. “I feared you 
would not be able to get here so soon.” 

Muriel Davenant looked at him in surprise. The parting shriek, 
as it moved away, of the train which had brought her to St. 
Peverall, rendered the official’s last words nearly inaudible, yet she 
wondered at his grave face. 

‘<1 suppose I am here sooner than I was expected, as there is no 
one to meet me. Will you send up my things when you can ;” and 
indicating her not too numerous belongings, the girl passed through 
the wicket ; but she turned again with a parting smile. ‘“ A merry 
Christmas and a happy new year to you and Mrs. Tregaskis, and 
all the little ones.” 

“Thank you, miss. Thank you kindly. The same to you, I am 
sure.” 

John Tregaskis’s voice was solemn as his countenance, which was 
usually so beaming. He watched her step forth from the dull and 
quiet station into the dull and quiet road, and the official glance of 
admiration was strangely puzzled. 

“JT think I see how ’tis. She can’t have heard. Reckon I ought 
to have broke the news some way. But how could I dash the light 
out of that winsome face? Christmas, too, of all times. Alack ! 
what a world it is.” 

It was easy to mark her passing through the few other passengers, 
one and all making way in grave, silent respect. Moving with lithe, 
free grace, so different from the lumbering gait of those “ children 
of toil,” the girl seemed almost the denizen of another world. Her 
road had not long to run with theirs. For soon, turning aside 
from the highway, she held her course down a rarely frequented 

th, at times merely a track across the moor, a wild uncivilised 

ind of track too, revelling in devious and unlooked-for turns. And 
after one of those unexpected flights—when it had twisted round a 
sranite crag, to double sharply back on the other side; had dived 
ead-first into a steep little dell, for no apparent reason, save to 
zig-zag out again, frightened by a babbling ice-fringed brook—it 
suddenly grew trim and orderly, almost precise, and here, passing 
@ pair of untended gates, Muriel was at home. 

It was not a grand habitation. The dwelling of Dr. Compton 
was little more than a large cottage, whose quaint windows—no two 
alike—festooned in summer-time with creeping plants, looked out 
upon an old-fashioned garden (the doctor’s artillery practice was 
carried on behind), where, in their season, hydrangeas, myrtles, and 
rhododendrons grew in rare luxuriance. But now it all seemed sad 
and desolate. The trailing branches drooped over the casements, dead 
leaves lay thickly on the paths, and over all was a brooding air, as of 
sorrow, which, for an instant, struck Muriel’s heart with a strange, 
undefined dread. 

“Tam growing timid and silly,” she murmured, with a light 
laugh in which was no merriment. “Of course it is dull after 
London and dear Katie’s” (the old school-fellow whom she had been 
visiting), “quiet, indeed, after her noisy little ones.” Then, sinkin 
her voice to as deep Shakespearean accents as its sweet tones coul 
compass : “What, ho! within there! Will no one welcome the 
wanderer? Nay, then, there must be something amiss. Your nose, 
Ponto, is abnormally cold—as chilly as the weather—and your tail 
dolorous in its wag.” 

She stooped to caress the faithful house-dog coming slowly to 
meet her—-a shaggy old collie, who, never far from the doctor, 
apparently always taking keen interest in his master’s experiments, 
had escaped destruction by a miracle a dozen times. Ponto 
lifted a great paw in greeting—an acquirement taught by Muriel, 
and the girl noticed not the sorrow in his eyes—the sad instinct 
telling him that something was wrong. 

“‘Come, old man, this place is full of melancholy. Let us have 
a waltz.” 

It was another of his tricks to let her whirl him around, always 
in a diffident way, as if such levity was unfitting a dog of mature age ; 
but now there was such mute protest in his reproachful glance, that 
oe let a go, and looked up to see the doctor's sister standing in 
the pore 

“Why, Aunt Deborah, here Iam, home again. It is all so quiet, 
I thought everybody was asleep or dead.” 

Miss Compton shuddered visibly at the word. 

“ Muriel, do not speak so lightly. Have you not heard? Did 
you not get my letter ?” 
~  “T have had no letter,” she cried with a quick catching of her 


breath. ‘ What is there to tell me, that you look like that ? Surely, 
no bad news, and at this—at Christmas-time ?” 

Then she remembered the grave faces on the road, the station- 
master’s strange manner, and a sure foreboding of coming sorrow 
was at her heart. 

“Oh, aunt! what is it? 
uncle ?” 

Aunt Deborah laid a gentle hand upon her shoulder. 

** My poor child !” 

It was all she said. Only three words. But something in their 
tone, their solemn sadness—so different from Miss Compton’s usual 
incisive utterances—was a revelation. 

“It is my poor uncle, then. Is he dead ?” 

“He is not dead, child,” was the sorrowful answer, “but dying 
fast, and you are barely in time. I always hated my brother's 
inventions and patents,” with a sudden bitterness, “and now they 
have killed him.” 

A few words—a hurried explanation—and her incoherent speech 
was made clear. The previous day, that cherished model, the gun 
which was to do so ache as if animated by the demon of war, which 
it was to quell, had turned upon its inventor, and the doctor staggered 
in from his last experiment, bleeding and dying. 

With a calmness at which she wondered afterwards when all was 
over, the girl, with hushed footstep, stole to her uncle’s bedside. 

Dr. Compton lay as he had lain there ever since, caring not to 
move or speak, but a glance of kindness in .his eyes, a faint smile, 
told that he knew she was there, and that he was content. 

So he remained all through the night and the next day and 
avain the next. He merely showed a vleam of consciousness when 
the neighbouring practitioner from Beckarmith made his visit, then 
ve ve lips wreathed unmistakably in depreciation of his rival's 
skill. 

Darkness was falling. In the frosty air the stars came forth to 
shine upon the earth, even as that one shone in glory and in promise 
so many centuries ago, and the village bells were chiming for 
Christmas Eve. Then the dying man spoke: 

“Tam going, Muriel—going fast. -Once again I have proved my 
po brother wrong. Poor Kirkby, he only gave me a few 

ours. But it is over—over now. No, dear, not Deborah, do not 
call her. She only rails against my gun.” 
He was silent a while ; the grey shadow of death was on his face; 
and with a strange awe the girl knew that the destroyer was near. 

“ Dear child, it is hard to go just now. That cannon would have 
done so much—have brought wealth and fame. I told Paul so when 
he asked your hand of——” The doctor ceased abruptly, then went 
on : “Do you love him, Muriel? Never mind—tell me when I 
wake. 

Aye, verily, sleep had come—the slumber which must visit each 
one of us—and all the problems and questions which had vexed the 
doctor’s mind were to be answered in the awakening. 

When the brightness of spring was born it shone upon two graves, 
for Aunt Deborah was laid by her brother’s side. 

The latest snowflakes of the lingering winter melted away— 
vanished as utterly as many friends of happier days. To Muriel 
these things meant ruin and poverty. She knew not how complete, 
until the stroke fell. 

Surely the knowledge grew—a cruel revelation, that even love, 
the love which she had cherished, now that she was poor and 
friendless was hers no more. Rejected at first, the thought became 
a certainty, and with it was a bitter mortification, an angry resent- 
ment. For in the months—nay, years which followed, Paul Sevyer 
sought her never, made no sign, appeared not at St. Peverall. 


In pity tell me! Is it—is it my 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THEY were coming on deck at last, the woeful passengers for 
India, in that swift clipper, the Eastern Queen. For many weary 
hours, the cruel hand of Father Nepture had lain heavily upon 
them. They had tossed and tumbled in their berths, in unison with 
the tossing, tumbling waves around, whilst plaintive voices from the 
saloon-cabins had requested that the speakers might be thrown 
overboard without delay. But the wind had moderated. The wild 
waters had settled down to a heavy roll, making locomotion difficult, 
instead of impossible, and in honour of the hallowed time so near, 
those distressed victims were beginning to bestir themselves with 
heart of grace, for it was Christmas Eve. 

As each, till now, unseen one came in view, a bronzed and 
stalwart personage, described in the company’s bills as “an 
experienced surgeon,” gave a keen glance—a glance of disappoint- 
ment, and yet relief. 

It was three long years ago—he remembered it with a bitter smile 
—since he had watched and waited for a face at Dane’s Cross 
station. It had come then at last—even’ assit would come now. 
For Paul Sevyer knew that Sir Angus held a diplomaticappointment 
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in India. In the passengers’ list was the name of Lady Garth, 
and for an instant he had caught a glimpse of a well-remembered, 
never-forgotten figure, which he had seen but once since that day. 
He had schooled himself for this, had called upon bis pride to beat 
ilown a lingering tenderness, which he scarcely owned even unto 
himself. Muriel was dead to him. He knew it. He must forget it 
all, and let them meet almost as strangers. 

It came at last. She was on deck, and alone. As he was pacing 
backwards and forwards, she was in his path. Why turn 
aside? It must be, sooner or later, and so—Paul was face to face 
with Muriel. | 

He saw her glance of surprised recognition, and lifted his cap in 

roud reserve. He knew that his face was too bronzed to tell tales, 
ut hers was burning crimson. 

He would have passed so, but something of sorrow, of mute 
reproach, in those eyes, once so happy, smote him, and he spoke, but 
only in measured official accents. 

“I am glad to welcome Lady Garth to the fresh air. As medical 
officer, I may say that the demon of the waves is always cowed when 
bravely met.” 

In her first impulse she had almost extended a little hand, but he 
made no answering sign, and, perhaps, in the wailing of the wind, the 
dashing of the waters, she did not fairly hear him. But there was 
no mistaking his set countenance, and her voice was cold as his 
own. 

“Thank you, Mr. Sevyer. I am much better” (he had placed a 
seat for her in a sheltered spot). ‘I fancy some of the other ladies 
will need your assistance more than myself.” 

In the quick eagerness of Paul’s resentment, he had misconstrued 
her, and turned proudly away. 

“T understand you, Lady Garth, and will not intrude.” 

“One moment,” and she stopped him with a slight motion of 
the hand he had rejected. ‘ You called me—you called me 

“T called you Lady Garth,” he interrupted, “and must apologise 
for an impertinence. I have never been honoured in meeting your 
ladyship as aught but Miss Davenant ; but I did know that Lady 
Garth was one of our passengers, and I deemed that the title would 
be no nore unwelcome than the brilliant destiny on which I have to 
offer my humble congratulations.” 

“You are quite right. The wife of Sir Angus Garth should be 
happy, for he is a good, and true, and honourable man.” The words 
were uttered pointedly enough. It was her turn now to administer a 
small stab. “Right, also, in that Lady Garth is on board, as a 
mother going to join her son.” 

“Then you are still Muriel—I ask pardon—Miss Davenant,” 
stammered Paul. For just one moment a wild longing hope was 
stirring his heart; but it died away before the set calm of her face. 
“TI heard—that is—they told me—you were—Sir Angus was——” 

“Doubtless you heard various things, Mr. Sevyer. Excuse my 
saying their recapitulation can scarcely interest me.” 

“J am rebuked,” he rejoined humbly; “and yet I was not treated 
well. And now I find Miss Davenant with Lady Garth—his mother 
—sailing for India. I can only suppose that those rumours which 
came to me were true, and that—— 

She interrupted him again, and with a repressed scorn in her 
voice, all foreign to her gentle nature : 

“Miss Davenant can hardly imagine that her doings are of any 
interest to Mr. Sevyer. But she is voyaging to India to earn her 
bread under Lady Garth’s protection. Sir Angus has been a good 
friend to one who, when poverty and sorrow were her portion, had 
few friends left. The situation she has to fill is of his procuring.” 

“To earn your bread? I never dreamt of this when my dear old 
friend the doctor died: ‘Then all his schemes and inventions were 
worthless ?” 

“More than worthless. They kept him poor all his life. Few 
people believed in them.” Then, with a shade of bitterness ; “ Mr. 
Sevyer at least should know that—who attached so much faith to 
them—once.” 

“ Miss Davenant, have I deserved this ?” 

He put the question desperately. The girl had turned from 
him, and in the action was an obvious dismissal. — 

“Why speak to me so? If I dared at St. Peverall to dream——” 

“Tt was in bygone days, for lack of worldly prudence,” she 
interrupted in deeper scorn. 

“It was so long ago—yes, long ago,” he sighed. “And then I 
heard—I thounght——” 

She rose to leave him, and words which would not come at his 
will remained unspoken. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Sevyer. Doubtless your thoughts were quite 
correct then. Certainly it is not my province to combat them now. 
Further, let me say, that had I known you were surgeon of this vessel, 
I would not--—” 

“Have heen a passenger.” In a voice as frigid as her own he 
completed the sentence. “ Be under no apprehension. I shall not 


presume upon my position. In the meantime, in my official 
capacity, may I advise you to go below? There is very heavy 
weather coming.” 
The girl bowed and turned away. She saw, where he pointed, a 
low mass of dense black cloud, against which the flying foam showed 
hastly white. Quivering here and there, the fire of heaven, a keen 
lue spark, was leaping to the sea, and in a few seconds the fury 
of the gale was upon them. 


It was an awful night. A Christmas Eve long to be remembered, 
to be thought of in after years, when the clouds and gloom had 
passed away from her life; to be thought of with deep, heartfelt 
gratitude for the brighter dawn which was to follow so soon upon its 
darkness, 

An awful Christmas Eve! In the dear old England, left so far 
behind, lights were gleaming from peaceful cottage windows, fires 
burning brightly in happy homes. Friends met friends in love and 
kindliness. And, perchance, as in the pause of mirth and song the 
storm was heard, some gentle hearts thought with pity of ‘those at 
sea.” 

An awful Christmas Eve! A ape hurricane of hail and rain 
stinging the face like whips. A wild wind wailing, shrieking, 
groaning, as with the voices of the lost. A chaos of maddened 
waters, with huge waves uplifting themselves as in derision of man’s 
hardihood in daring to oppose their might ; and below, the creaking 
of timbers, the cries of frightened women, the shivering of glass and 
china, and occasionally the heavier crash of some unsecured article. 

Wearily the night wore away. There came a lighter grey in the 
east. A flush of pink growing stronger, yet stronger—a streak of 
crimson quivering through the storm-wrack —and so was born 
Christmas Day ! 

Through the night, until the wrath of wind and sea abated with 
the morning, Paul Sevyer had been on deck. The storm held no 
terror for him. In the tumult of his mind sleep was impossible. 
He still stayed where Muriel, with those last cruel words, had left 
him, and there, as the day advanced, she came to him again. He saw 
and wondered. 

The face so cold and proud was proud no more, and her voice 
was strangely humbled. : 

“Mr, Sevyer, I did you an injustice yesterday. I ask your 
pardon.” 3 3 : 

“Miss Davenant!. Muriel! My pardon !” 

“TI found this. Only now—until this Christmas morning 1 
have never seen it.” | 

No eye save hers was to see it after. Snatchingit from her hand, 
the wind whirled it away, and Father Neptune took unto himself— 
a Christmas Card and a letter! The young man had recognised it. 
Each word was well remembered. The story of his love, which had 
met—only silence. 

“T sent that, Muriel, three weary years since, after we parted at 
Dane’s Cross, You have never read it ?” 

“Can you think it would have remained unanswered 2” she cried. 
* Even if—if——” 

“Tf what, Muriel ?” 

The girl’s face was blushing furiously under his glance. Answering 
not the question, she went on: 

“Remember at what time it came. When my dear uncle was 
lying dead, when our peaceful home at St. Peverall was full of 
sorrow. Aunt Deborah pushed it aside—what time was that for 
Christmas Cards, joy, and merriment ?—laid it away in her desk with 
a dozen other missives. There it has been, unseen until now, when 
that desk has fallen—is smashed to atoms.” | 

Loyal to the memory of the dead, the girl did not tell him that it 
had been the only one opened, and placed in the most secret drawer 
of Miss Compton’s desk. 

She stood before him, panting and flushed, as she had stood years 
ago, and with a great rush of tenderness Paul’s heart went back to 
the past. 

Cand so you thought that your changed circumstances had 
changed me! It was long after, when my voyage was «lone, that I 
even heard of Dr. Compton’s death.” 

“It was the egotism of grief,” she murmured. “I thought that 
everyone must know what affected me so keenly. And—and you 
never came near me.” 

‘“‘ What was I to imagine?” he rejoined. “I heard nothing from 
St. Peverall—no word, no line—save a few pounds in discharge of 
the doctors obligation. My poor darling, and you wanted the 
money! But I came—I came, Muriel, and in the dusk of a 
summer’s eve. I saw a man by your side, saw him bend down to 
kiss you, and I stole away unseen, for that man was—Sir Angua 
Garth !” 

“ And my good friend,” she interrupted, ‘“‘a brother to me ever 
since—since that very night, when he knew-he could be no more.” 

“My darling !” and the young man’s voice(was deep and earnest 
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with the old love, “ my darling, I asked you a question at Christinas- | told you how I, a man much your elder, had felt that my home 


tide three years ago. 
Christmas. Muriel, will you be my wife?” 

She answered not, for blustering old Neptune managed it all, 
managed it with a huge wave, a mighty roll, and the girl, staggering 
a moment, wasin Paul’s arms. 

No one saw this save the “man at the wheel,” and if he was 
impertinent enough to think she stayed there unnecessarily long, 
it would have been better fer him to mind his steering. Asa matter 
of fact, it is open to doubt whether a rough coat, soaking with rain 
and sea-water, could make a comfortable restiny-place. But Muriel 
Davenant’s fair face nestled closely to Paul’s heart, and she was 
rontent. 

Far, far away on the shore of old England, the glad chimes were 
pealing forth the message of “love, and peace, and good-will” to man; 
at sea, the solemn requiem was sung by wind and dashing wave. 
But it was a“ Merry Christmas ” for all that, and the fulness of time 
brought to Paul Sevyer and his bride many “ Happy New Years.” 

ay it do so to us all! 


Old China. 


T SEE your eyes are on that shelf ; 
You're fond of bric-’-brac yourself? 
You like old china? So do I, 

As my dear wife will testify. 


That shepherdess is Dresden ware— 
Good early specimens are rare ; 

It needs some little skill to tell 

The genuine ; shams are made 50 well. 


That blue-and-white is from Muoltan ; 

That dragon is of old J aie : 

That figure of a praying bonze 

Is Chinese—lacquer over bronze. ° 


That Sevres vase is rather good, 

Once in the Tuileries it stood ; 

That’s Henri Deux ; I needn’t say 

You can't pick those up every day. 

That quaint old dish is ancient Dutch 
I'd rather that you wouldn’t touch) ; 
’m told that India lacquer-jar 

Was in tho palace of the Czar, 


You like them? Yes, they’re rather nice ; 
I fancy they will fetch their price, 

I think my plates and jars will pay 

When Christie knocks them down some day. 


* * * * * 


O gentle reader, drop a tear 
‘er man’s hypocrisy in art ; 
For two pounds ten (and that was dear) 
He’d bought them at an auction mart. 


Snowdon House. 
(A SHORT SERIAL STORY.) 


PART ITI. 


Or course Mr. Wayre was immediately shown in, and Miss 
Fulham acknowledged his greeting with a little confusion, which 
was natural under the circumstances, and which became her very 
well. She make some trifling remark, mops that he was well, 
and so forth, then the doctor proceeded to speak upon some indifferent 
tubjects; but Mr. Wayre cut him short, and saved all trouble, and 


I ask you now again, at this most blessed | was lonely without a wife. my household incomplete without a 


head. This was my charge to him, and I am here to assure you 
that if you will listen favourably to me—I know what a sacrifice I 
am asking of one so young, so beautiful as yourself—if you will 
enter Snowdon House as its mistress, my life shall be devoted to 
show my gratitude and my love for you.” 

Agatha’s secret fear had been that when the critical moment 
came, she should be found too calm, too self-possessed. She had 
been so long preparing, and a previous experience had, she thought, 
so utterly destroyed all the romantic element of her mind, that 
she dreaded detection. Under these perplexing circumstances, 
however, there was no fear of an excess of calmness ; her colour went 
and came, and when she strove to say a few words, they were as 
incoherent as any girl of sixteen could utter. 

“Do not let me press this choice upon you too suddenly,” 
continued Mr. Wayre ; “I should not have dared, who am go little 
calculated to win the love of such a girl—I should not have dared 
to make you this offer, but that I learnt from your father that you 
were free to choose, while I believe I have his good wishes.” 

Fulham in his turn stammered out some incoherent fragments, 
while, as Mr. Wayre alluded to her being free to choose, a rush of 
memories came over the girl; all that had happened during the 
last year was in an instant visible, and her firmness gave way. Her 
emotion was of course misunderstood, and attributed to a very 
different cause. 

Wayre again told her, in softer, gentler accents than Fulham had 
ever befure heard him use, that he did not press for a decision then, 
he would only ask her to consider what he had said. The doctor 
was in agony lest this temporising policy might prevail, and the 
gulden opportunity be left in suspense, subject to a thousand 
malignant chances and disappuintments. But the interval, brief as 
it was, had sufficed for Avatha. With the invariable quickness of a 
wonian, she decided that if she were ever to accept Mr. Va rre’s hand, 
now was the time; that under no circumstances could the offer be 
more favourably presented ; and she spoke. 

“IT have no reason to ask for delay, Mr. Wayre,” she said, in a 
voice so low at first as to be scarcely audible ; but she gathered 
strength as she proceeded : “I have seen so much of you, and we 
have experienced so much of your kindness, that—that there is no 
one [ esteem so highly as Ido you. If you think that a persun so 
inexperienced as myself, but who is willing to learn, is fit to—can 
aid you to—can——” She really could not complete this sentence, but 
the effect was perhaps better than a mere formal ending, when she 
abruptly added : “JT will do my best to deserve your kindness, and 
make you happy.” 

In all the records of marriaze proposals ever existent, at any rate 
where royalties and ainbassadors were not concerned, there surely 
was never such a proposal made as this in the presence of a 
third party! The only tinge of romance in the whole proceeding 
—apart from all such elements as may have been hidden in the 
minds of the respective parties—was shown in Mr. Wayre taking the 
hand of the girl in his own, kissing her forehead, and returning her 
eas by promising, in a sulemu re-echo of her words, to do all in 
iis power to make her life happy. 

After this the conversation chanyed sufficiently to allow Dr. 
Fulham to breathe rather more freely. He had felt hitherto, and 
with good reason, that he had never been placed in so embarrassing 
a position in his life. Mr. Wayre’s visit was nut a prulunged one, 
and when he left, he wrung the doctor’s hand heartily, and kissed 
Avatha at parting, as an assured and accepted suitor should do. 

The channels by which information, or, it may be better to say, 
knowledve, leaks out, are numerous and subtle, and sometimes are so 
impossible to be traced, that one would almost fancy that the air inust 
have a mysterious or mesmeric power of conveying intelligence. If 
this were not so, how can we account for Ezra going to his supper at 


3 


removed all difficulty in approaching the theme which was in the | the lodge, after driving his master home, “in an awful taking,” as 


nunds of all three. 

‘‘Dr. Fulham, you have not forgotten our conversation of an 
hour or two back. That is impossible. But have you mentioned 
it to your daughter ?” 

“JI was just speaking to her about it, and was trying to 
cxplain——” began the doctor, who in despite of as much self- 
«ossession as falls to the lot of most men, was taken somewhat aback 
by this unexpected opening. 

“That will do,” continued Mr. Wayre, accepting the unfinished 
answer. “I am pleased to find, Miss Fulham, that your father has 
prepared you for the business on which I am now here.” 

“He said—he——” stammered Agatha, who was as much and 
unexpectedly embarrassed as the doctor had been. The latter had 
contemplated leaving his visitor to make his proposal, while he 
lLinnself slipped into the surgery on some feigned excuse, but this 
scemedl impossible now. 

“T have no doubt, Miss Fulham,” returned Wayre, “that he 


his wife remarked, when she yot a chance of imparting the news 
to. ; sympathising female ear, “swearing and going on,” until he 
said : 

“The old fool is goiny to be married to that gal—that doctor's 
gal! Old Fulham’s daughter, who hasn’t got a penny ; as poor as 
church-mice, they are. ‘I know Grits the baker has stopped their 
credit, and old Sprazvs the butcher means to put ’em in the court.” 

“ Lor’, Ezra ! what makes you say such a thing ?” exclaimed his 
wife. ‘“ Master would never take up with such an ungainly maux as 
she is. It must be all your fancy.” 

“Fancy or not,” returned her husband; “that’s what he have 
been into Bridgeley town for to-night. You mark my words, Sukey. 
I should have thought that he had scen enough. But, of course, it’s 
no business of mine.” 

It must be owned that Mr. Ezra’s guess was not very wide of the 
mark. 

We may run aheal of our story while wesay(that what was but 
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conjecture on the lodgekeeper’s part soon became known as an 
epenes fact in Bridgeley, where the news gave rise to a great deal 
of sarcastic criticism on the young lady who had accepted a man 
actually older than her own father. Yet she was envied much more 
than she was criticised, for Mr. Wayre was known to be wealthy, 
and his wealth was magnified many times by report. Therefore, old 
though he was, recluse and misanthrope though he was said to be, it 
is hardly doing any injustice to the residents of Bridgeley if we say 
that he could have chosen from a score of eligible young ladies in the 
town. 

Lawyer Darley of the High Street was as discreet and reticent as 
a lawyer should be, but he went so far as to say to a friend or two, 
who lost no time in disseminating the information, that in the whole 
of his career he had never seen anything more liberal than the 
settlements he had drawn up for the marriage of Mr. Wayre, and 
this not only as concerned the bride, but her father also—and that 
was not all. The solicitor did not explain further, but it was under- 
stood that he referred to the will of Mtr. Wayre. Certain it is, that 
from this time Dr. Fulham became of more importance in the town ; 
his credit, which, as we have learnt from Mr. Ezra Crake, had not 

been high before, was now limitless; and his practice improved. 

And, as we have hinted, there was scarcely a ait in the town who 

not satirise Miss Agatha, and there was not one who did not envy 
er. 

However, as we have said, this is running a little ahead of our 
ra ; perhaps it is an advantage to do so, as 1t clears the way a good 
deal, and saves explanation. 

That Mr. Wayre was thoroughly in earnest there could be no 
doubt, and he showed that this earnestness comprehended a great 
deal, for, among other things, the old-fashioned vehicle which had 
served him during his residence at Snowdon House was now dis- 
carded for an open carriage of a very much smarter character. To 
draw such a chariot as this something better than the bony horse 
which had hitherto done duty was required, and Agatha, who had 
been asked to choose the carriage, was also asked to see Mr. Dutton, 
the chief livery-stable keeper in Bridgeley, and bespeak a pair of 

onies, 

: As this negotiation was of course in Mr. Wayre’s name, a message 
was send to that gentleman, one afternoon, to the effect that two 
desirable steeds were now on hand, and such interest did Mr. Wayre 
take in the matter, so eager was he to give pleasure to the girl—so 
absurdly infatuated, the critics said—that, as the doctor and Agatha 
had paid their daily visit to Snowdon House, and yone home, he 
drove into Bridgeley in order to take on this message, and to arrange 
for an inspection of the ponies on the following morning. 

As he was leaving he suid : 

“TI forgot to mention, doctor, when you were over to-day, that 
those factory-fellows are hanging about my place again. The people 
have taken on a lot of new hands, labourers chiefly, and of course 
the very scum of the earth. It was cloudy last night, as you know, 
but I happened to glance from my room during a gleam of moon- 
shine, and I certainly saw a man on the wall. [am not sure that 
he dropped into the grounds, but I have no doubt he did.” 

‘“‘ Where was Nero?” began Dr. Fulbam ; “surely he——” 

“Oh, I dare say Nero would have given a good account of the 
fellow, if he had ventured far into the grounds,” returned Mr. Wayre ; 
“but I was sorry to see the nuisance beginning again.” 

No more was said about this, and Mr. Wayre departed, having 
arranged for an early visit on the next day from the doctor and 
Miss Agatha. 

It so happened that on this evening Dr. Fulham was engaged 
until very late in his surgery. Asa rule, all lights but the dull jet 
which burned in the red lamp over his surgery door, were extin- 
guished pretty early ; this latter light burned, of course, all night, 
as professional custom is. 

Bridgeley, too, in spite of its size, is an early town, yet on this 
night, without anything serious having presented itself, the doctor 
was engaged until nearly midnight. His boy—his only attendant— 
had long since gone home, and the night being especially calm and 
tranquil, the doctor was tempted, when he went to close and bolt his 
outer surgery door, to linger there for a few minutes, enjoying the 
fragrance of a cigar and indulging in the meditation to which 
smoking is so favourable, and the doctor had now a variety of sub- 
jects tooccupy hismind. Some of these have been already indicated, 

ut there were other matters growing out of them, which were 
scarcely less interesting. 

At last his cigar and his train of thought were each nearly 
exhausted, and he turned to go into the house, closing the door as 
he did so. As be was in the act of doing this, a step which he had 
ee noted as echoing alony the solitary and silent street, 
wroke into arun, The doctor paused to listen, and the next moment 
a inan presented himself at the nearly closed door and exclaimed: 

“Just in time !—that’s lucky. You are Dr, Futham, F believe, 
sir?” | 


The speaker was a rough-looking fellow, evidently of the labouring 
class, with a face grimed and black, as though he were used to an 
atmosphere of smoke, while his dress was shabby and worn, as such. 
a man’s was likely to be. But in the first glance Dr. Fulham saw 
upon the man’s cheek stains and marks which no atmosphere of 
smoke could ever bestow, and saw that the coat, though old and 
worn, had rents and tears in it, such as age and wear alone had not 
iven. ; 
ee Yes, Iam Dr. Fulham,” he replied. ‘ Do you want me?” 

“ Let me come in,” said the stranger, and with some exertion of 
force he pushed open the door. 

The doctor had no desire to see another patient at that time of 
night, especially one so unpromising in appearance as the present 
applicant ; yet he had not the slightest sensation of fear at the in- 
trusion ; so, as the man was actually in, he led the way to the 
surgery. 

“ Now, what is it?” he demanded. ‘You are one of the hands 
at the factory, are you not? You have met with some kind of acci- 
dent, I suppose? but they are not working there so late as this.” 

“Tl bet any money you are a knowing card,” returned the 
other with a grin. His language was low, and perhaps sufficiently 
coarse, yet there was something in his speech which at once told the 
doctor that this was not an ordinary illiterate “rough.” “You 
have spotted all the facts,” continued the man. “I am working at 
Shaletown. I have met with an accident, but not in the works, 
which, as you say, are closed. I have met with an accident through 
—through losing my way—and I-—I fell into some glass frames, 
where I cut my hands and tore myself a good deal. Look here!” 

The doctor was tulerably cool and self-possessed in such matters, 
as most doctors are, but he could not repress a little exclamation of 
horror as the man opened his hands and spread them towards him, 
and then untwisted a rough tie from his neck. He showed his neck 
and throat terribly torn and lacerated, while his hands were mangled, 
raw, and bleeding. 

‘‘There’s more of it inside,” resumed the stranger, unfastening 
hjs coat, and displaying rents in his waistcoat, corresponding to 
those in his coat, while ugly bloodstains, quite recent, were seen in 
several places. 

With professional skill and delicacy of touch Fulham dressed the 
lacerations on hands, neck, and ribs, glancing ever and anon into the 
man’s face. These searching looks disturbed the patient, and his 
cheeks reddened, as could easily be seen through the grime and the 
uglier smears already spoken of. 

At last the operations were completed. 

“Thankee,” said the patient ; “ Ido feel a little more comfortable 
than I did when I first came in. These will get well, I suppose ?” 

“ Now, how about the wounds on your thighs and knees?” 
interrupted Fulham. “Do you not want me todress them ?” 

“My thighs and knees! What is the matter with them?” 
returned the man. 

“Why, your trousers are stained with blood worse than any part 
of your clothes,” said the doctor; “although, luckily for you, the 
glass has not torn them at all.” 

“ That—that isn’t my—-I mean——” the man corrected himself aa 
he looked down at the patches, which were certainly larger and more 
ominous there than anywhere else. “I mean that I ain not torn—cut 
there—at all.” | 

He corrected himself again in this last phrase, looking sharply at 
the doctor in his turn as he did so. 

“ You are lucky, then,” replied the latter ; “ but it was a curious 
accident. I should have thought that a man, stumbling into glass 
garden-frames, would have suffered more in his legs than anywhere 
else. There are some other curious features about your accident, 
such as are not often met with from lacerations by glass.” 

“TI dare say not,” replied the other; “it was, as you say, a 
curious accident ; but, of course, that is my business—no offence, you 
know. I was going to ask you if you thought I could manage tc 
dress these hurts myself. Idon’t want to come here again if I can 
help it.” | 

fe Perhaps you could,” said the surgeon ; “ bathe them with warm 
water when this dressing comes away, and bry half a yard of adhesive 
plaister. Are you afraid of any further consequences ?” 

“ No,” returned the man after a slight pause ; “T am not afraid 
of consequences in this or any other matter.” 

“Very well ; come again if you think fit,” returned the doctor. 
“T have not treated you in what I think the best way—are you at 
all anxious to know what that treatment would have been ?” 

“No,” said the man bluntly. 

“IT thought not,” retorted the surgeon ; “then I need not detain 
you any longer.” 

The man paid the doctor his fee, and went away. 

It was now very late; but the surgeon went to the outer door 
directly after his patient had closed it, first turning the gas in the 
surgery quite ont, so that no ray of dight-shoulds betray him, 
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watched the man up the street, and listened to his retreating | with other things, was to be changed in the near future. So the 
footsteps. pride of owning the smartest carriage and the handsomest pair of 


But the patient had perhaps his own reasons for wishing to keep 
the way he went a secret, and was not deficient in foresight, for, ere 
he had gone half-a-dozen doors, he left the pavement, and walked in 
the middle of the road, on the softer earth of which his feet made no 
sound, and where the very spare gaslight, in which the thrifty 
nae of Bridgeley indulged, did not show his retreating 

ure. 

Baffled as he was in his attempt to watch his patient, the doctor 
smiled in recognition of the man’s superior shrewdness ; and, as 
he finally bolted the outer door, muttered : 

‘“‘T have not heard the last of this case. There will be some 
news afloat in the morning. He isa resolute fellow ; but he must 
not play this game too often.” 

n the next morning Dr. Fulham and his daughter went over to 
Snowdon House early, according to appointment—an appointment 
they were not likely to forget or neglect. Mr. Wayre was ready, as 
was Ezra with the carriage, the vehicle not improving by its contrast 
with the brand-new smart one which was destined for the new ponies. 

At the first glance, however, Fulham could see that something 
had occurred to annoy his host, and being by this time tolerably 
familiar with his temperament, he took the first opportunity to ask 
him at once, point-blank, what had happened. 

“Something very mortifying—perhaps serious—has happened,” 
returned Wayre. ‘I was just about to speak of it. You remember 
that I have complained of the factory men again—have told you that 
I had seen them on the wall?” 

Fulham of course said that he remembered this ; he had the 
communication more vividly in his mind than Wayre expected. 

“We heard no particular noise last night,” continued the speaker ; 
“but a desperate strugvle must have taken place in the grounds, 
for we found, this morning, just inside the wall, the earth tredden 
and disturbed, with many blood-marks on the wall itself, as if some 
wounded person had climbed it. There were also fraginents of 
clothes scattered here and there.” 

“Nero evidently was on the watch,” said Fulham, “and must 
nearly have caught the fish.” 

“Undoubtedly,” returned Wayre ; “ but the dog is severely hurt 
too ; he is stabbed, poor fellow, in at least a dozen places. We do 
not think any of the wounds will be fatal; but he is terribly cut 
about, especially over the head and shoulders.” 

“T will go and look at him,” said the doctor. 

“TY don’t think you need do so at present,” continued Wayre. 
“Ezra is a pretty good hand at such surgery, and we have attended 
to the poor fellow ; but it is Ezra’s opinion that the dog will never 
again be worth anvthing as a sentinel. He will be cowed at the sight 
of a knife, at all events.” 

‘That is awkward, under the circumstances,” returned the doctor. 

‘Yes ; we must have another dog,” said Wayre, “and this time 
we will say nothing about it. We took the ruffians into our confi- 
dence the last time, thinking to frighten them ; we will do better 
now. I wish the law did not forbid the use of spring-guns. I would 
have these grounds a network of wires. I must depend upon you 
again, doctor, so write to your agent as soon as ossible.” 

Miss Fulham, who had been absent with Sukey Crake inspecting 
certain improvements and alterations which were in progress, here 
returned. 

Ag Wayre did not wish to frighten her with any hint of a mid- 
night fray, or to let her see the wounded Nero, he said no more 
upon the subject, and the party set out on their visit to Mr. Dutton’s 
farm, where were to be seen the ponies intended for the new 
carriage. 

The owner extolled the merits of the animals, and declared 
that their superiors in pace, or their equals in beauty or matching, 
were not to be found in the county, and there were really fair 
grounds for this praise. They were a beautiful pair, jet-black, docile, 
and graceful, so that Agatha could not restrain her outspoken 
adiniration, for she was fond of horses, as nearly all women are, and 
on this occasion, at any rate, she needed not to simulate enthusiasm. 

This elated the dealer, who naturally encouraged her admiration. 
He knew the relation in which she stood to Mr. Wayre—who, 
indeed, in Bridgeley was ignorant of it ?—and, like an astute dealer 
as he was, saw that the way to please the owner of Snowdon House 
was to gratify the young lady. As for Wayre, he would scarcely 
have looked twice at the ponies had he been left to himself, but, half 
amused by Agatha’s warmth of expression, he became half in earnest 
in his own criticism of the animals. 

There was nothing to wonder at in Agatha’s pleasure ; her father 
had never, of late years, kept any kind of vehicle, not even a gig, 
while Drs, A——_, B—-—-, and C-——,, his nearest rivals in Bridgeley, 
each boasted a neat brougham. He owned but a mean-looking 
horse, which carried him on his rounds to the outlying farmhouses, 
where he had, until recently, found the bulk of his practice, but this, 


ponies in Bridgeley was enough to delight Agatha, and, as she was 
pleased, her companions were pleased also. The doctor was, perhaps, 
pleased in the greatest degree, and more than he showed, for often, 
even while his plans seemed so successful, he had felt some misgiving 
at certain depressions and peculiarities of temper in his daughter. 

So he was rejoiced to see her heartily pleased, while Mr. Dutton, 
the vendor, was in as thorough good-humour as anv of them. He 
sold his ponies with no trouble, and at his own price, receiving 
Mr. Wayre’s cheque on the spot. If there were any drawback to 
his enjoyment—and human felicity is never complete—it was to 
think he had not asked another twenty guincas, although, to do the 
worthy dealer justice, he had little to reproach himself with on that 
score. : 

The inspection finished, the bargain struck, and the cheque 
given, the party turned lomewards, Dr. Fulham, who had some 
visits to pay, being dropped, by his own request, at a suburb of 
Bridgeley, while Agatha went on to Snowdon House with Mr. Wayre, 
there to partake of a luncheon which had been prepared by Sukey 
Crake in honour of the trip. Mrs. Crake and a young subordinate 
who had been recently added to the staff of Snowdon House, and 
who was of a somewhat smarter type than the other handmaiden, 
were in attendance, while Ezra held himself in readiness to take the 
young lady over to Bridveley after the repast. 

Agatha had never felt herself so thoroughly interested in her 
future husband, or so kindly disposed to him as on this day. The 
reader knows why her pulses beat so indifferently as regards Mr. 
Wayre, but on this day she was changed. It was not only from the 
renewed evidence of his wealth, or from the enviable display of it 
that she would be able to make—a consideration always dear to the 
feminine mind—but she was affected beyond the power of this feeling 
to move her. 

All through their intimacy, but upon this morning especially, 
Mr. Wayre had shown such anxiety to gratify her, had been so 
evidently pleased when she was pleased, and had so striven to 
anticipate her every wish, that she could maintain her indifference 
no longer ; not that she had ever shown this feeling, but at her best 
it had been in her heart. She brightened more than she herself knew, 
perhaps, under the change, and was so cheerful, that Wayre noticed 
it with as much wonder as gratification. 

There was yet another reason for this change, of which he was 
the cause, but never spoken, nor had Agatha known of it until 
that day. 

“You must have thought me, from my silence, very ungrateful,” 
she began, when Sukey and her assistant were out of the rovin ; 
“but believe me, my dear Mr. Wayre, I did not know of your kind- 
ness until this morning.” 

“What kindness is that, Agatha ?” returned her companion ; “I 
have not been allowed to show you half the kindness I would fain 
have indulged in. You are always so reluctant to accept——” 

“Oh no, not to me!” exclaimed the girl ; “not to me! although 
I know it is on my account that you do it. I must almost blame 
you for your excessive eaaleaey while I thank you, although ever 
so imperfectly, for it. I speak of your munificence to my father.” 

“A trifle—a trifle, Agatha,” returned Wayre, whose own eyes 
lightened with pleasure at the girl’s energy and warmth. “TI could 
afford it—I hate to use such an expression in anything in which 
you are concerned, or yours; for I should not pause to consider 
that, as I hope you will come to know. But there fs really nothing 
in it.” 

“Nothing! Oh, Mr. Wayre!” said the girl, “who in the wide, 
wide world but yourself would have done such a thing? My father 
has for many years been a struggling man, unfortunate, and of late 
quite hopeless. Fer want of friends he has never been able to take 
such a position as would enable him to move with the successful in 
his profession, and now, when I know he had given up all hope of 
retrieving his fortunes, now your generous help removes every 
difficulty.” 

“‘T would have done a great deal more than this to give you half 
the pleasure you evidently feel,” replied Wayre ; “ but I have taken 
Dr. Fulham’s bond, so, I am safe for the little advance I have 
made,” 

“Ah, Mr. Wayre,” said Agatha with a smile, which was not 
very far removed from a tear, “we cannot think two thousand 
pounds a trifle; to us it is a sum which—besides, I am_ business 
woman enough to know what value my father’s bond will possess, 
should the speculation fail. Should he buy this offered practice and 
be disappointed ; should his health fail, you need not tell me then 
how much your bond is worth. I am more grateful to you than I 
ever thought I should be to any person in the world.” 

“Although I tell you you think too much of the business,” 
returned Wayre, “yet I would not at this moment have your 
sentiment in the least diminished,and although I should have preferred 
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the transaction remaining unknown, yet I am unfair enough to 
make use of the pleasure it has given you, and to ask a question 
which I have thought of day by day, ever since the fortunate night 
when I spoke to you in presence of your father.” 

Agatha’s colour changed slightly, but not so much as it would 
have done on any day before. 7 

“Everything is completed, or nearly so, at Snowdon House,” he 
continued. ‘ All has been done to your satisfaction, the workmen 
have gone, and all is now dull, quiet, and tedious to me. The house 
waits its mistress, and, Agatha, I should like to bring her home 
soon. Let me do so within the next few days.” 

The great crisis was passed when she had given her consent to 
be the wife of Mr.Wayre ; after that, all other arrangements followed 
almost as a matter of routine ; yet there was a momentary pany, and 
a barbed shaft of memory pierced her mind for an instant. It was 
gone ; she was again herself, and faltered not in the conversation 
which followed, and which ended in her promising as early a 
marriage as even Mr. Wayre solicited. 

In fine, the wedding was to take place within a fortnight, and as 
she rode home in the old chaise, so soon to be discarded, she could 
not help looking a thousand times, even in that short journey, at a 
bracelet which had been clasped on her wrist by Mr. Wayre—a 
bracelet the like of which she had never expected to own in her life. 

(To be continued.—Commenced in No. 138.) 


The Doctor’s Two Patients. 
A Yuletide Yarn. 


CHAPTER I. 


Some gave them white bread, 

And some gave them brown. : 

CaristMAs Day would be on Thursday, and this was Sunday, 
and St. Thomas’s Day as well; a day devoted by the peasantry in 
many parts of the country, and more especially in the Midland 
counties, toa round of begging visits. With empty baskets, sacks, 
and pockets, lugubrious faces, and whining voices, the women and 
children, who would scorn to beg on any other day of the year, 
tramp from squire to parson, farmer and shopkeeper, ever onward in 
a gradual and downward scale, asking, or rather demanding, a largess 
—that is to say, a present In money or in kind, in honour of thie 
saint, until they have no more face to beg of those who are nearly 
as poor as theinselves. 

The weather was seasonable and cold, the ground as yet hard 
and crisp with frost, but the thick white clouds above spoke plainly of 
the coming snow. Nature would beautify all within her reach with 
her pure white mantle this Yuletide. . 

he village folk had been their rounds in good time. They had 
gathered a gvoodly store, both in money and kind, and having 
deposited their varivus bundles in their own houses, suitinl 
their pockets and “cleaned” themselves, they all, with one con- 
sent, disregarded the heavenly warning which, on any other day, 
roe have been a good excuse for staying away, and went to 
church. 

They gathered in goodly numbers, both within and without their 
fine old church. They were habitually good church-goers in the 
simple little village of Monksthorpe, but had they not been, not 
one of them would willingly have missed on that especial day, 

Some loved their pastor ; some cared nothing for him one way 
or the other; a tew of the worst disliked him, without any very 
present reason in their own minds ; and one hated him. Nevertheless, 
all came to church on St. Thomas’s Day. 

There were loaves given away after each service on the 
saint’s day, Mr. Chamberlayne had given even more liberally to 
the St. Thomasers than his means warranted, and it takes but 
a small matter in a country parish to bring the folk to 
church. An odd gift or so, judiciously distributed, will have a 
wonderful effect. But it was neither the dole of bread nor their 
clergyman’s liberality that drew the Monksthorpe folk in one eager 
throng to church on St. Thomas's Day. 

_ The loadstone was this: On that particular Sunday the papers 
setting forth the sequestration of the living of Monksthorps would 
be nailed on the church doors, and the parishioners, for various 
reasons, prompted by their various ways of regarding the Rev. 
Edgar Chamberlayne, and by a general curiosity, came to sce for 
themselves how their pastor, the old man who had lived and 
worked amongst them for so many years, would bear the blow. 

Would he hold up his head bravely, as if to say to them: “This 
is no disgrace to me; it is no fault of mine. I was surety for 
my brother. Upon those who ruined him be the disgrace. ‘He 
that hateth surety: hip is sure’ ;” 


| 


vr would he hang down Iti 


a eee 
white head and shuffle past them with averted eye and faltering 
steps ? 

“And his daughter, the yirl of nineteen who had been born 
amongst them, whose mother’s bones lay under the simple white 
headstone by the chancel-door—the sweet babe who had grown into 
sweeter girlhood in their midst—gentle dark-eyed Cicely? Surely 
this blow would fall heavily upon her also. She had been so fondly 
proud of her father, and had carried her head so high. 

This last remark would come from those of her own sex and age 
—those who wore, and could afford to wear, far smarter attire than 
Miss Chamberlayne, but could not emulate the native grace of her 
beauty and simplicity. 

They were all there. It was too cold to sit much, but in spite of 
the cold, one or two occupied the “stone to sit upon,” under which 
“W. Fenn, a martyr to his God and king,” was interred in 1653. 
And the porch, large as it was, was full. Several stood in the door- 
way, recalling the events of the past week in voices by no means 
modulated into harmony with the sacred building. 

At lenyvth the little swing-gate above the two old mill-stune 
steps clicked twice. They were coming, and the sudden hush of 
expectation about to be fulfilled fell upon the little company. 

Some went into church, and those who remained in the porch 
ranged themselves on either hand as their vicar and his daughter 
passed through a sort of gazing wall, and to their eyes there was 
no difference either in his manner or ee except, perhaps, 
what one half of them never noticed —a slight flush on each cheek, 
just below the eyes. 

His tall slender furm was as erect as ever, his smile and 
greeting as kindly as they had always found them for thirty years. 

No, there was no perceptible difference. He evidently did not 
feel the shame, or appropriate the disgrace that these papers he was 
passing implied. He even lifted his dreamy blue eyes to them just 
once. 

No, it did not affect him! But—Miss Chamberlayne? She 
seemed unable to mect an eye of all those around her. Her cvlour 
came and went quickly as she anxiously watched her father’s face, 
walking by his side, and her clasped hands trembled with an 
agitation which she could neither control nor conceal. 

“ Aye, she feels it !” was the silently universal remark as the two 
passed into the church. | 

The vicar went into the vestry, his daughter to her accustomed 
place near the village choir, where her voice generally rose clear and 
sweet above the rest ; but to-day it was dumb, and Mr. Leigh, the 
young surgeon, who lived in the village of Monksthorpe, met a pair 
of soft brown eyes, as she rose from her knees, that were swollen and 
heavy with crying. 

* Poor child !” thought he, “she has a terrible weight of trouble 
for so young a creature—her father’s long illness, their poverty, and 


now this painful business. Oh, that I were a rich man, Cicely, and 
could tel Fh of my love, and ask you to let me share your 
troubles! I hope—I think you would come to me, little darling.” 


His eyes lingered on her sad young face with an carnest sym- 
pathy which he could not repress. She saw the look, but her heart 
Was sore with wounded pride, and she misunderstood it, and flushed 
ayain with the painful consciousness that her father owed Mr. Leigh 
a considerable sum. How could that be paid, now that their small 
income was reduced to a mere curate’s stipend ? 

And yet it was not their fault—except, perhaps, that her father 
had too easily consented to be surety for his brother. He was 
always too ready to be kind to others at his own expense ; but the 
pain was very keen, nevertheless, that burned poor Bicely's checks, 
and blinded her swimming eyes to the sorrowful sympathy that 
glowed so warmly in the young doctor’s face. 

Another pair of eyes, by no means so friendly, were watching the 
parson and his daughter from the Hall pew, a musty, fusty chamber, 
enclosed by four wooden walls, furnished with moth-eaten cloth and 
mouldy cushions, worm-eaten and cobwebbed. 

In this pew sat a wizened little old woman, exceedingly small and 
thin, with a sharp hooked nose, and a pair of keen dark eyes, as 
restless and fiery as their mistress ; a common ash-stick, as it had 
been cut from the hedge, lay on the seat beside her, in company 
with a wooden crutch. 

Her dress said plainly that the wearer was either very poor or 
very penurious. tt had once been black, but was now green with 
age, stained, worn, and uncleanly. The gloves, far too large for her 
attenuated hands, were stiff with age and grime. 

There was no mistaking the evil expression of her dark, quick 
eyes, as they rested, quivering with eagerness and excitement, firet 
on the clergyman, and then on his daughter, who turned uneasily 
away. a 

“We owe her nothing,” said Miss Chamberlayne to herself ; 
“why is she always so ill-natured and spiteful ?” 

She was more than glad when the service was over, to be able to 
cocape froma surveillance that wounded wad irritated her. 
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The solitary occupant of the Hall pew, after the main body of 
the congregation had left the church, followed them to the church 
orch, though her usual mode of egress was by the chancel door. 
She dragged one paralysed foot after her with great difficulty, as she 
leaned heavily on her crutch and stick, and her feeble frame, had 
it been governed by a less indomitable will, would have given way 
long before she had reached the goal she had set before her. 

But “where there’s a will there’s a way,” and Miss Hext had an 
invincible desire to read those papers in which the sequestration of 
her pastor’s small benefice was made known to the world. 

she scowled back the reproach contained in the eyes of the few 
who passed her with interest ; little she cared for what they thought 
of her, though she knew it was something akin to this: 

“ A bad old creature, to come out of her way to read them papers, 
just to hurt parson’s feclin’s ; that’s just what she does it for. She 
ee no feelin’ for nobody, a mean old creature ; never a penny nor 
a scrap did she give to one of us this St. Thomas’s—she turned us all 
away empty-handed. Shame on her, to come trailin’ her dead leg 
after her all adown the church, just to vex parson!” 

She propped herself in front of the documents, nailed on either 
door, as best she could to avoid falling, for she was both feeble and 
aged, and then put on her spectacles with feverish haste. Her hands 
trembled so that the glasses fell on the stone floor. 

She muttered something between her clenched teeth and turned 
angrily upon the young doctor, who stooped as he passed, and gave 
them into her shaking fingers. 

“Oh, it’s you,” she said as she recognised him. “Confound the 
parson! What a bane the man is to me from first to last! They 
are done for—my last pair.” 

“Tsn’t it almost what you might consider a case of retributive 
justice, Miss Hext?” he asked. ‘When you go out of your way to feast 
your eyes on his sorrow. Allow me to assist you to your chair.” 

He offered his arm, and laid one hand gently on the crutch, but 
she shook it off rudely. 

“Not till I have read that,” she said. ‘What you call his 
‘ sorrow,’” she added, pointing with one cramped finger to the paper 
carefully tacked on the church-door, “is joy to me. I mean to read 
it before I go.” 

“ You cannot,” he said ; “ your glasses are useless.” 

“T will,” she retorted angrily. ‘I will read every word of it, if 
I have to pull it down to do it.” 

“<*Tet not the sun go down upon your wrath,’ Miss Hext,” said 
the doctor gently, as he saw the few faint beams of the setting sun 
fall upon them in rich colours through the stained-glass window 
above their heads. 

‘“‘Stuff and nonsense !” she exclaimed. ‘I am too old to learn 
that now, Mr. Leigh, and you are too young to be my teacher. Time 
wag, perhaps, when I micht have learnt, with such a teacher, but, as 
times are, the sun will rise and set on my wrath daily till I see him 
punished, Read that paper to me, Mr. Leigh. Your eyes are good 
enough to see without spectacles.” - 

“ Not good enough—or, rather, bad enough—for that, Miss Hext. 
[I know and respect Mr. Chamberlayne, and should be very sorry 
even to seem to gloat over his misfortunes.” 

As he spoke, the clergyman and his daughter came out of the 
vestry, and passed close by them as they stood in the porch together. 
Miss Hext glared at them through the empty framework of her 
spectacles. The vicar bent his head to his aged parishioner, whilst 
his daughter bowed distantly, and slightly coloured as she saw 
who was the old lady’s companion. 

Miss Hext did not return his courtesy, but she raised her withered 
face to his as he passed her. 

“This is a glorious St. Thomas,” she said, and laughed grimly, 
with a wicked look in her eyes. “Yon must be feeling bright, too, 
the dav, Archibald Chamberlayne, with all your honour and glory 
ret forth in these papers. I can’t see the details, for I’ve broken my 
dra but the doctor is going to read out to me the list of your 
charitable bequests to the poor. Ive crawled all the way down the 
church on purpose to hear it.” 

Mr. Chajnberlayne paused for a moment in front of her, and the 
patch of red on each cheek grew a little deeper ; but his daughter 
drew him on‘hurriedly before he could speak. 

““ My father’s blessing, Miss Hext,” she said, as she turned from 
her indignantly, “is of more weight than any ill-will you can bear 
him. Those of his flock who love him will always have that.” 

“Minx !” growled the old lady, and turned to the doctor, “ I 
hope you don’t admire that proud piece, doctor,” she said. “ And 
now read me that paper, as you promised.” 

“T did not promise, and I shall do no such thing, Miss Hext,” 
said he. ‘TI will assist you to your chair, if you choose ; but as to 
eee over a kind and good man’s misfortunes, I will not do it, and 

hope you will think better of it. It is cruel to add to his suffering, 
which must be intense without any further aggravation. 
ouly take cold if you stay here any longer.” 


You will 
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There was no help for it, and she suffered herself to be led to her 
dilapidated hand-chair, which an old man, almost as decrepit as 
herself, shivering with cold in a torn coat, stood ready to phe 

The doctor closed the door, and hurried after the clergyman and 
his daughter ; but no sooner had he disappeared, than Miss Hext 
ordered the old attendant to wheel the chair back into the porch, and 
male him read, as well as his chattering teeth would permit, every 
word of the paper from end to end. 


CHAPTER II. “LET MY LAST END BE LIKE HIS.” 

‘“ ARE you waking, sir?” clamoured a voice, just under the 
doctors bedroom window, wheezy and hoarse from age, haste, and 
the bitter cold, for it was snowing steadily, and drifting too, under 
a keen and gusty north wind. “Are you waking, sir; t’ ould 
deevil up at Hal ’s takken worse, and you're like to come out of 
your warm bed, or she’ll be gettin’ into a could one.” 

“Who's ill?” said the doctor, putting his face close to the ylass, 


but not opening the window, for he could see the snow hanging to 


every ledge round it. Before the same messenger could force his 
frozen lips to answer, a shrill scream sent np another form of petition 
close beside him. 

“Is that you, doctor? It’s Molly White, sir. Th’ ould saint 
down yonder at the vick’rage is just dying, I’m feared, and Miss 
Cicely sent me to tell you to come right a-ways. He’s awful bad, 
gir.” 

Mr. Leigh opened the window slightly, brushing down a cake of 
snow in both their faces as he did so. 

“Did you say Mr. Chamberlayne was ill, Molly?” he asked ; but 
the first petitioner had thawed his lips by this time, and answered 
in her stead: 

“No, sir, no. I said t’ ould lady at t’ Hall—Madam Hext, sir. 
As queer and close an ould deevil as you’d meet with in a day’s 
rounds. She’s catched could, sir, wi’ stopping in th’ church this 
afternoon, listening to me reading them papers, sir ; and she’s been 
shivering and shaking ever ninpe-like an ass-upon-a-leaf, and when I 
come for you she wor gone right off, and no life left in her at all— 
at all. She’ll never last while morning, sir, and nobbut ould Deb 
wi’ her, and she’s a’most deed wi’ fright. She promised to stay wi’ 
her mistress while I come back. She was skeered; she said the 
deevils would be coming for madam’s soul, as soon as the breath left 
her body, for she’s an awful hard and wicked woman, she is. Never 
a bite nora sup would she let Deb give the St. Thomasers. She swore 
like a gauger when Deb said there'd be no luck in the house for a 
year if she didn’t give nowt. Ay, she’s that mean. She says shie’s 
clemmed wi’ poverty ; but it’s my belief she clems herself because 
of meanness.’ 

““Well, Dickon, I can’t stand here any longer ; go to the back, 
and I’ll let you into the kitchen. Tell me now,” he said, as the two 
came into the cosy little place, and simultaneously rushed to the 
grate, where the warmth still lingered kindly round the smouldering 
embers, and began to thaw their well-nigh frozen limbs ; “tell me, 
Molly, is Mr. Chamberlayne very ill? hat is amiss with him? 
What is he like? For I must go where I am most needed—I cannot 
go to both at once.” 

“Qh, sir, you'll be like to come to the poor old gentleman. He 
went to bed, sir, soon after you left, and miss, she sat and watched 
him till he woke and wouldn’t let her sit up no longer, so she left 
him ; but a bit sin’ she came to tell me he were took queer, ani 
sent me off for you, sir.” 

“Did yousee him? Do you know what it is ?” 

“’Deed, yes, sir. It’s just the same as my poor old master were 
took wi’, and never——” 

“Ah, I guessed as much—paralysis, from the strain—physically 
and mentally overtaxed. Now, Dickon, what is the matter with 
your old lady ?” 

“ Old lady, you may well say, sir, if ould lady is faymale to t’ ould 
gentleman ; for I never knowed a wuss un, and that’s gospel truth, 
it is, sir. I telled you just now how she wur, sir—she’s alive one 
minnit, and deed the next. She lies like a log when she’s deed, and 
she’s shivering and shakin’ like a earthquake when she rouses. 
She’s took awful bad, sir, and no doubt; and her face ia grey- 
like, and sharp i?’ the nose. My missus is wi’ her, sir, and that’s 
all—but me.” 

‘There are servants, I suppose, in that large house ?” 

“Servants, sir! ne’er a one, sir, but myself and Deb; and as for 
t house, sir, it’s as empty as an evg-shell when the chick’s left it, 
sir. Madam have made away wi’ and sold everything she could lay 
her hands on. It’s a poor look-out for t’ heir, if there is one, for 
theer’s little else 7 t) house but what’s in her room.” 

“TI think I must go to Miss Hext first, Molly,” said the doctor. 
“ You know my rule, to attend to the poorest first ; but in this case, 
one is us poor as the other, and it seems to me that Miss Hext needs 
attention most.” 

The woman broke out into loud lamentations. 
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but Cicely’s sorrow touched him to the quick. It was so pitiful, and 


“Never, sir,” she cried; “you never would go and leave the 
good old gentleman to die—and he as good as an angel—to go first to 
that wicked old creature. They do say she hoards up her money 
and starves herself, and all besides, to addle gold together, and counts 
it over ona Sunday. Eh, dear sir,” she continued in a shriller tone 
still, as she saw the doctor filling his basket, and paying little heed 
to her, ‘‘she is a bad and wicked old woman. I saw her yesterday, 
sir, come all the way down the church, a thing she never does, sir, 
just to look at them papers, and vex the yarson, for naught else, 
sure.” | 

‘“‘ Aye, sure,” repeated Dickon, “she made me wheel her back, 
after master here left her, and read her every word, but I had her, 
for when I’d read her all theer was on the papers, I put in a bit out 
of my own idee. ‘The measure as you mete wi’,’ says I, ‘ will be 
measured to you again.’ The glare went out of her eyes when I said 
that, and she ordered me, snarp-like, to wheel her home. She was 
took in the night. Deb and I sleep near her, and hearing a lumber- 
ing, Deb went to see if aught was the matter, and found her welly 
nigh froze to death on the cold floor. She’s that shabby mean, she 
won't allow herself a fire.” 

“Yes, Molly, I ought to go with Dickon. Miss Hext’s life may 
be saved by prompt remedies, and Mr. Chamberlayne has, I fear, 
had a stroke of paralysis. I can only try to comfort his poor 
daughter—remedies are useless in such a case.” 

“Qh, poor Miss Cicely !” ejaculated Molly White, with her apron 
to her eyes; “ what will she do when I go back without the doctor ? 
‘Molly,’ she says, the last thing to me, ‘if anybody can save him, 
Mr. Leigh can, and I know he will come, althongh we do owe him a 
heavy bill.’ Poor lamb—poor Miss Cicely !” 

The doctor had almost left the house, but he turned at the twice 
repeated name. 

“Come along, Molly,” he said, “it will not take a minute, as I 

ass, just to look at him—and it may be a comfort to the poor girl,” 
fe added to himself. ‘ Run in at once, Molly, and tell Miss Cicely 
Iam here. I must not delay a moment longer than is necessary.” 

In another minute he was in the sick man’s chamber. The 
light on the table near the bed showed him that death was near at 
hand, and that paralysis was only his messenger, come to prepare his 
way and bring his warning. 

Cicely was sitting on the bed, holding her father’s lifeless hand in 
hers, trying to chafe a little warmth into it from her own. She 
raised a pitiful face to Mr. Leigh, as if entreating for a hopeful 
opinion, but the doctor shook his head gravely. 

‘““When was he taken?” he asked, gently leading her a little 
apart. | 3 

a About two,” she answered. 

‘“‘ And has been insensible ever since ?” 

“Oh no, he has spoken several times. Just before you came he 
asked had I sent for you, and hoped I had not because—because——” 

“TI know. Is he sensible now?” 

Cicely bent her head, and they both returned to the bed. 

“ Dear father,” said the young girl, kneeling by his side, and 
tenderly stroking back the thin grey locks that had fallen over her 
father’s forehead, “ Mr. Leigh is here; he will try to cure you, if you 
will tell him how you feel. Can you speak to him, dear ?” 

Mr. Chamberlayne made a great effort to speak, and after some 
indistinct muttering, he said slowly : 

“J kuow I am dying, doctor ; you must tell my poor child ; she 
will not believe it. It is God’s will, but to her it seems hard. How 
long will it be, do you think, doctor, before the end? Is it fair to 
ask you, for her sake, to remain here till all is over ?” 

Mr. Leigh leaned over the dying man. 

am | oat stay gladly,” he said, “ but I must go to Miss Hext, at 
the Hall. She has been taken very ill, much in the same way as 
yourself from what I hear, but there may be a chance of my being 
able to restore her, at all events for a time. I must leave you now, 
at once, but I will return as soon as I possibly can. I would stay 
now, but I think you understand.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the old man, “it is of no use to stay here. I am 
very sorry to hear of my poor old parishioner’s illness. You must 
not delay to go to her. - As you know, my case is a hopeless one.” 

(Qh, father, how can you be sorry for her, when she has been so 
crucl and spiteful to you?” said Cicely, the tears in her eyes at the 
recollection of what her father had been made to suffer at Miss 
Hext’s hands. 

“My child,” said her father, speaking with great difficulty, “I 
should wish to die as a Christian, as I have tried—but failed—to live, 
repenting all my former sins, and in charity with all men.” 

‘Oh, father, father,” cried the girl, throwing herself on the bed, 
and clasping him in her arms, “ you must not die, you will not die, 
and leave me. Qh, father, try to live for my sake—father, dear 
father!” 

She buried her face in his pillow and wept bitterly. 

Mr. Leigh turned away. He was used to death in its various forms, 
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her case was so sad. In a few hours at most, she would be an 
orphan, alone and utterly unprovided for. He loved her, but 
he could not ask her to share his poverty, and he felt bitterly that 
every word of his must be the death-knell to all her earthly 
sia dyes as far as her father’s life was concerned. 

t was with difficulty that he tore himself away from her presence, 
and buttoning his thick coat up to his chin, once again faced the 
bitter cold and snow without. 


CHAPTER III. THE RULING PASSION STRONG IN DEATH. 


Mr. Lerog and his old and breathless companion made their way 
as best they could through the thickly falling snow to the Hall. It 
was a fine old house, but in a terrible state of dilapidation and 
disorder. Dickon made his way without ceremony through the 
icy-cold, stone-paved hall, where the large fireplace looked black 
and cheerless on this winter's night without a spark of fire. Mr. 
Leigh followed him, and they passed up the grand staircase, 
tramping over the bare stone steps and along the corridor above, 
Dickon noisily and carelessly, Mr. Leigh noisily in spite of all his 
care. The man threw open the door of an ante-chamber, ani 
beckoned the doctor to follow him. 

“‘ She’s sold all t’ furnitur’, sir,” he whispered, seeing the doctor’s 
look of amazement at the poverty-stricken house; ‘ she’s sold every 
stick in t’ house. She says she’s a pauper, and that when she dies 
there'll not be enough money to bury her. This is her room, sir,” 
said the old man, opening the door of a large room very scantily 
furnished with the barest necessaries. 

‘There must be a fire at once,” said the doctor ; the room was 
bitterly cold, and felt all the colder from the unmitigated squalor 
of its appearance; “the cold alone is enough to kill her.” 

“She won't have a fire, sir ; you may see Deb tried to light one, 
but she raked it out afore she was took, and I’ve had no chance to 
light it again. Indeed, sir, I don’t think there’s over much coal, for 
she'll only have in a handful at atime, and it’s three weeks sin——” 

“ Doctor,” said a feeble voice from a wooden stretcher-bed of the 
meanest description, “don’t listen to that old fool, but come and see 
if you can bring me back to life again ; there’s something amiss with 
my limbs, I can’t feel my feet, and the cold seems creeping up to 
my heart. Can you do nothing for me?” 

“We must have a light and a fire, madam,” said the doctor 
authoritatively ; “the cold in this room is intense, and this one candle 
will not give me a sufficient view of your face.” 

“Surely one light is enough for one body,” querulously answered 
the old lady ; “but there is another candle in the drawer there. 
Dickon knows. I sent Deb away—she would say she was cold, and 
I'd rather be alone than hear folk grumbling when they’ve every- 
thing they can desire.” 

ickon was gone to get the means of lighting a fire, and the 
doctor, after vainly searching for “the other,” determined to lose no 
more time, but examine his patient by the thin dip-candle he held 
in his hand. 

He lifted it above the crouching form, which was huddled in 
various wraps, all more or less in Peeping with her general sur- 
roundings, and betokening the most abject poverty. 

The old woman’s face was shrunken and grey, and the doctor, 
after a short inspection, put the light on the rickety table, and sat. 
carefully down in an old armchair by the bedside. He took her 
hand, and felt the death-damp already upon it. She seemed to read 
his thoughts, and moved impatiently. 

“ Well,” she said, and her chattering teeth made her voice almost 
inaudible, “can you do anything, or must I die?” 

“You are very ill,” said Mr. Leigh. 

‘“‘] know that,” she replied testily ; “you needn’t tell me I am 
ill, or that Iam ill as I have never been before; I can feel that. Tell 
me if I must clie.” 

“ Are you afraid of death?” asked the doctor; he feared to alarm 
or shock her in her weak state. 

“‘J don’t want to die,” she said, “though why I shouldn’t I don’t 
know. I have no one belonging to me that cares for me, and [ hate 
all my kith and kin.” 

“Then you cannot expect much love in return from them,” said 
Mr. Leigh. ‘ Love begets love.” 

‘And hatred, hatred,” muttered the old lady. “I should like to 
see my revenge worked out.” 

“‘ Your revenge, Miss Hext ?” exclaimed the doctor, inexpressibly 
ne “Can you give your last moments to such thoughts as 
those 

“My last moments?” she repeated. “Then Iamdying? You 
think I shall not recover? But I have been a strong woman in my 
day—-slight, but wiry and strong. My family have all had good 
constitutions,” she said as eagerly as her strength would allow. 

“T think that you are in great danger, Miss \Hext.) Your wilful 
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determination to read that paper in the church yesterday has pro- 
bably cost you your life.” 

She looked earnestly at him, but her eyes were already fast 
losing their powers of observation, and conscious of it, she closed 
them with a sigh. 

“T am growing blind,” she said ; “is that death’s doing, doctor?” 
she added, with a fresh effort to speak plainly and look at him. 
“ Doctor, I have had a hard life, and a lonely one; no one to care 
for or love me. The only man I loved scorned me, and I have 
never forgiven him, and never will; I rejoiced to see his shame 
yesterday.” She paused and Mr. Leigh did not speak; but he 
guessed that she meant Mr. Chamberlayne. “TI have always rejoiced 
when I have heard of his sorrows or his shame.” 

“ Do you ever pray, Miss Hext ?” enquired the doctor abruptly, 
stirred ont of his wonted professional calm by these bitter words ; 
“do you ever pray ?” 

“Sometimes, sometimes,” she murmured—hesitated, and then 
said with a sudden impnlse : “ Pray for me, man; I feel it will soon 
be over with me. They say that you are good and charitable to the 

r—that you will go first toa poor body. I ama pauper. It was 

ind—it was good of you to turn out of your warm bed to visit a 
uper—to try and cure me ; but it is too late, too late !” 

“ Not too late to pray, Miss Hext. I will not try to hide the truth 
from you ; you are, at most, within a few hours of your last moments 
on earth ; but you cannot pray, with any hope that God will listen to 
your prayer, if you do not forgive as you would be forgiven. I do 
not know what you have against Mr. Chamberlayne, but no matter 
what it may be, you must forgive him, or you can hope for no for- 
giveness from God.” 

She moved impatiently from him ; but she could not turn herself, 
and her dimmed eyes still rested on his face. 

“JT did not know you were a parson,” she said bitterly; “I 
only asked you to pray for me, not to preach to me. I thought that 
you at least were different, or I should never—— I see, I see, you 
are all alike. I wish—I almost wish I could undo it. Ah!” she 
moaned as a sudden pang darted through her, “death is stealing on 
me—pray for me— you, at least, Walter Leigh, should pray for 
me !* 

“What good would it be for me to pray, when I know that you 
do not forgive ?” 

“T shall never forgive him, uever—never !” she said. “It is all 
one to me, whether I am forgiven or not ; but I shall never forgive 
him.” 

“ And yet in a few hours—perhaps, in a few moments—you may 
stand before a Judge, whose first question will be, ‘Anne Hext, why 
did you not forgive Archibald Chamberlayne ?’” 

She smiled with an evil curl on her thin drawn lips. 

“ Archibald Chamberlayne! Yes, I threw my heart at you, 
Archie, and you scorned the gift, and gave your own to a penniless 
girl. I vowed I would wish you evil all the days of my life, and I 
have done so—and it has worked you woe, Archie—worked you woe. 
Your own life has been an evil one. I laughed when I heard of 
your young wife’s early death. I laughed when I heard of her 
children’s deaths, one after the other. It was sweet to me to know 
how you suffered all that time—sweet, indeed, to read the story of 
your shame yesterday.” 

“Woman,” said the doctor, moved beyond his patience at her 
words, “do you know that you are dying? Do you know that the 
man you so cruelly hate is dying also? Aye, Miss Hext, dying with 
the words of peace and charity in his heart, forgiveness and sorrow 
even for you on his tongue. Think in how short a time you may be 
a lifeless corpse! What will become of your soul if you die with 
such wickedly revengeful thoughts and wishes in your heart ? ” 

“ He is dying!” she murmured, raising her head towards him. 
“ Ah, then to the last I am revenged!” She fell back on her pillow, 
and Mr. Leigh saw that she had died as she ceased speaking. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 

THe Christmas bells were ringing merrily over the soft white 
snow. There was Yuletide mirth and happy laughter in most 
houses, great or small, in Monksthorpe. In the little vicarage, how- 
ever, there was silence and sadness, and in the Hall silence without 
the sadness. There was the deep stillness of death in the house, but 
no mourning for the dead. Deb and her old husband had indeed lost 
the small weekly payment they had been grudgingly given by the 
dead old woman, but this gave them no concern. Like many of the 
English peasantry, though Dickon had never heard of the rule of 
three, he could put three and three together for his own advantage ; 
although he had never learned practice or interest, his practice was 
sharp enough if it were a matter of self-interest, and Deb and he 
calculate by a ready-reckoner of their own that they should make a 


little harvest in the month’s care of the house promised them by the 

lawyer, who came to take away the papers he seemed to know by 

ee would be found under their mistress’s pillow after her 
eath. 

“ And wor she really as poor as she’d have us to believe, sir?” 
said old Dickon slyly. ‘‘ Will there be owt to bury her wi’ decent, 
Wye think, sir?” 

“Enough for that, I should think, Mr. Saunders,” replied the 
canny lawyer, and more than that they could not get out of him. 

Two funerals passed from opposite directions up the broad path- 
way to the west door of the church, in the great square tower which 
at opened to admit the dead at their last visit to the sacred 
eclifice. 

First came the coffin uncovered and bare, according to her 
written desire, containing the remains of Annie Hext, spinster, 
followed only by Mr. Roberts, the lawyer, Deborah Saunders, and her 
husband Richard. Not another Monksthorpian vouchsafed to show 
by their presence, either sympathy with the deceased old lady, or 
sorrow for her sudden removal from amongst them. 

She had been a hard taskmaster, an unjust mistress, a friend to 
nobody, and a most bitter and relentless foe. Had they been asked 
to tell the truth, and had told it, they would have said : 

“She wor a bad ’un, and we're glad she’s gone. She wor hard 
on all, but she wor hardest on the poor.” 

A stranger officiated, and the old clerk threw three heavy 
handfuls of earth on the hollow-sounding coffin with a vicious bang. 

“She flung many an angry word at me when she wor at v’ Hall, 
and I had to call and ax fora Heaster due or a’scription to ony charity, 
and now I[’ll have my fling at her.” 

Deb held a large white handkerchief to her face, with the usual 
hypocritical assumption that she was crying bitterly under its 
shelter ; but her eyes in reality were eagerly scanning the lawver’s 
face, wondering what those papers found under the dead woman’s 
pillow contained, and wishing she had had the sense to look for them 
before the lawyer had popres them into his deep blae bag. Dickon 
was inentally cursing his late patroness, because she had done him 
and his wife out of even a hat-band, not to mention the remote 
hope they had always cherished of a scarf and gloves, as some sort 
of consolation at her death for the life she had led them. 

No sooner was the blessing given, and the clerk had said a 
hurried “ Amen,” than Mr. Roberts turned away from the grave and 
followed the clergyman into the vestry. The clerk shovelled a few 
spadesful of earth into the grave, then flinging his spade in after them, 
went to toll the bell for the second funeral. 

Deb and Dickon scuttled off to the vicarage, that they might be 
in time to meet the procession, and show their dutiful respect to the 
old gentleman, whom they venerated in spite of their old mistress’s 
mee ee to him. 

hey met the funeral as it was already slowly wending its way up 
the village street. There was no doubt of the sincere sympathy shown 
by those who followed the simply-covered coffin. Old men, stalwart 
still, but grey and hoary, carried their beloved pastor to the grave, 
not for greed of gain, or love of feasting, but of their own free 
will and choice. Slowly and reverently they bore him on their 
shoulders. 

‘* He bore a many of our troubles, he did, when he wor amongst 
us. He wor always the best friend we had in sorrow. A kind 
master, a friend to us all, and only a foe to himself. He wor a 
good man, and we're heart-grieved he’s gone.” 

Cicely Chamberlayne walked close behind her father’s coftin. 
Mr. Leigh had seen her for a few moments before the little procession 
left the vicarage, and, not thinking her fit to undergo the trying 
oy had begged her to remain behind. But the girl shook her 

ead. 
‘I cannot,” she said with a quivering lip, “I must see all I can 
—to the last. 

She followed them up the road with clasped hands, bent head, 
and tottering steps, her tall slim figure passing like a dark shadow 
over the white snow ; but when they came to the little swing-gate 
that she had been used to open every Sunday for her father, the 
recollection overcame her, and she turned faint and staggered. Mr. 
Leigh, who had watched her with some anxiety as he walked 
behind her, came forward and quietly drew her hand within his 
arm. 
“Will you return?” he whispered, for he felt her whole frame 
shiver as she clung to him for support, alike from weakness, and the 
fact that he was the only friend she had there. 

Her father’s poor parishioners were all there, all eager to show 
their kindness and sympathy in her sorrow. But of her own 
class there were none, for she and her father had been too poor to 
go into society. The poor are soon forgotten by their wealthier 
neighbours if there is no reciprocity. 

“Will you let me take you home again ?_ I am sure it will be too 
much for you.” 
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But she shook her head again. 

“T must see the last,” she answered. “I cannot let him go alone. 
I cannot leave him till it is all over.” 

But she had iniscalcnlated her strength. Her broken rest, bitter 
sorrow, and utter loneliness—for even Mr. Leigh had not ventured 
to intrude upon her during these few first days—had told upon her 
more than she knew. And when the coffin was lowered into the 
erave, and all that remained of her one earthly relative was taken 
out of her sight for ever, she clasped her hands together with a low 
and bitter ery, and fell forward in a swoon. 

Mr. Leigh, whose eyes had never left her, caught her as she fell, 
and with Molly White’s ready help, carried her into the vestry. 

“T knew it would be too much for her,” he said as Molly 
sprinkled a little water in her face. “ I wish 1 had utterly forbidden 
her coming.” 

“Aye, dear heart alive, sir, I don’t believe as she would nave 
taken any man’s bidding or forbidding about comin’ to her dad’s 
funeral ; but look’ee, sir, she’s coming round ; her colour’s comin’ 
back. You go and tell ’em to bring the clergyman’s carriage round 
to take miss home in. Let me have her, sir. She'll feel more 
home-like, comin’ round, to be on my knee. She’ll be all right in 
a bit, never fear, sir. Vl take her home, and see that she has a 
cup o’ tea and a bit o’ somethin’ to eat. It’s my beliet she pinches 
herself, lest she shouldn’t have money for all.” 

“Don’t let her do that, Molly, there’s a good soul. I know 
-owre trustworthy ; take this, and get whatever she wants. I will 

ring the carriage. I know Mr. Morley will gladly lend it for such 
& purpose.” 

He met the clergyman returning from the completed service and 
proffered his request. 

‘Most gladly,” was Mr. Morley’s answer. “ But you will not be 
required to attend Miss Chamberlayne, shall you ? For Mr. Roberts 
asked me, after that old lady’s funeral, to request you to go to the 
Hall as soon as you conveniently could. We can wait for the carriage 
to return, and I will drive you, if you like, as he also wishes for my 
presence a3 a witness.” 

“T don’t know why he should want me,” said the doctor. He 
would far rather have gone with Cicely to her desolate home. He 
knew she would feel her loss doubly, returning to the empty house 
weak and helpless, This stupid idea of the lawyer's would not only 

revent his trying to cheer her loneliness now, but probably make 
him ton late back from his other patients to be able to enquire after her 
avain that evening. ‘I was not at all well acquainted with Miss 
Hext. In fact, i am thankful to say I knew very little of that 
unchristian old body. I attended her in her last illness, to be sure, 
and I had met with her before, but I knew nothing of her ways 
or doings until I was called in the middle of the night to attend 
her just before she died. I was called upon to go to poor Mr. 
Chamberlayne at the same time—both messengers came at the same 
moment.” 

“ How do you doctors decide which patient to attend when both 
messengers come together?” asked Mr. Morley. 

“Tt rarely happens,” answered the doctor, “ but in this case Miss 
Hext’s messenger had really arrived on the spot first, though I heard 
them both tovether. I generally make it a rule to go to the most 
pressing case. If there is no choice, then, as parish doctor, to the 

oorest patient. In this case both were poor, but I had attended 
Mr. Chamberlayne during a long illness, just lately, and I knew 
that a stroke of paralysis would in his case be fatal. I had 
warned Miss Chamberlayne that her father’s preternatural calm- 
ness would probably end ina reaction, and cost him his life. Of 
Miss Hext I knew less certainly what ailed her, and hoped by 

rompt measures to restore her. I don’t see of what use I can be to 
Mir. Roberts, for I can give him no information whatever.” 

‘He is voing to read her will,” remarked Mr. Morley. 

“Her will!” exclaimed Mr. Leigh ; “ what a farce—the will of 
an old body who begrudged an extra dip-candle that I might look 
at her face, and hadn’t a spark of fire in the grate, that bitter night. 
J understood’ she was a pauper. Her old attendant, Saunders, told 
me that she did not expect to leave money enough to bury her, but, 
nnyhow, her will has nothing todo with me. I can see no reason 
for my presence.” 

“7 don’t know what circumstances she died in,” said the clergy- 
man; “TIT have understood that she was an evil-minded old woman, 
always averse to helping any good work, and a great hindrance to 
her poor vicar. Perhaps, however, she repented in her last moments ; 
let us hope it was so.” 

‘“T am afraid there is little zround for any such charitable hope,” 
said Mr. Leigh. ‘I was with her when she died, and to the last she 
remained hard and cruelly unforgiving. She certainly did express a 
wild sort of wish that she could undo something she had done, but 
it did not appear to me that the wish arose from any feeling of 
penitence on her part, but rather from a sense of irritation and «lis- 
appointment. [aim quite sure that my going will be a mere waste of 
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time, but, if you will give me a lift so far, it will save time, and 
oblige me very much,” 


The Christmas bells were still chiming sweetly over the falling 
snow, as Mr. Leigh returned from the Hall. 

““ How sweet those Monksthorpe bells are,” he said to himself, as 
he ploughed his way heartily through the slush and drifts. “ I never 
heard them chime so sweetly before. -What a difference it makes to 
a man to have a little hope before him! This morning—even this 
afternoon—-all seemed so dark, and gloomy, and hopeless. Those 
two funerals seemed to change the Christmas feast into a day of 
mourning, and now—what a change! Poor, poor Cicely! her 
sorrow pierced my heart; how I longed to ask her to come and share 
my poverty, and let my love atone for it; to give me a husband’s 
right to comfort and cheer her, but I dared not say what was in my 
heart and on my lips, because I was so poor; and now, what a day- 
dream of happiness life will be to me, if only she——” 

He rang the vicarage hall-door bell, and Molly let him in. 

“‘She’s better, sir—bettera deal—but wenk like, and over-sad, sir, 
for such a poor young thing. Aye, heart alive, sir, life do seem a 
trouble to some, it do. You'll goin, sir? It'll maybe cheer her to 
see you. She’s in the parlour, sir.” 

Mr. Leigh opened the door, and stood a moment irresolute on the 
threshold. 

It was still early in the winter afternoon, and Cicely Chamber- 
layne stood at the window, from whence she could see the church- 
yard on the hill and her father’s grave. She was watching the snow 
gradually covering the freshly-disturbed brown earth, and her tears 
fell like the snowflakes, thick and fast. 

“ The snow will soon have covered it,” she said, and pointed to 
the churchyard beyond, “and then I shall feel that he is indeed gone 
from me for ever here. I shall be quite alone then.” 

He stooped and kissed the hand he had taken in silent greeting. 

‘“‘ Not quite alone, if you will let me call myself a friend. Your 
grief is very sacred to me, Miss Chamberlayne,” he said, “and I 
scarcely like to speak to you now, while it is so fresh and so keen, 
about what must seem mere selfishness on my part ; but I think I 
can plead a sufficient reason for asking you to sit down for a few 
minutes and listen to a strange tale.” 

She looked at him as if astonished, but she was too much taken 
up with her overwhelming grief even to try to understand him, and 
she sat down as he desired. 

“Forgive me,” he said, “ for bringing such a question before you 
at such a time. You have known me a few years now, Miss 
Chamberlayne—long enough, I hope, to be able to trust me not tc 
intrude on your sorrow merely for my own selfish gratification.” 

“You have been very kind to us,” she said. “TI have reason tc 
be very grateful to you for your kindness to 4 

“TJ want to ask you to give me something more, something better 
than gratitude. I want your love, dear Cicely—the sweet fresh love 
of your young heart. Forgive me, dear, if this pains you ; only tell 
me you can give me what I ask, and let me have the right to comfort 
and cheer you under this bitter trial. Tell me you will be my wife, 
Cicely.” 

“Oh no,no,” she said. “I have so often heard you say that you 
were too poor to marry. You are only asking me because—because 
you pity me. I will not make you poorer; I will not add to you 
troubles because I have such troubles of my own to bear.” 

‘“‘ Believe me, Cicely, when I tell you that the dearest wish of 
my heart this many a i ay has been to call you mine. It is not pity 
—it is true love that makes me ask. Dear, dear Cicely, do not refuse 
me, unless, indeed, you cannot love me.” 

“T do love you, but Iam sure you are doing a foolish thing to 
wish to marry a poor girl, who will only hamper you and drag you 
down still more.” 

“Tf you only love me, dearest, let all other considerations go to 
the winds. Forgive me fora little hypocrisy, Cicely ; I wanted to 
be quite sure that you loved me as a po man—for myself alone. 
That is the vanity of human nature, | suppose. And now listen, 
dear one, to the strange thing that has happened tome. When I 
left you this afternoon, Mr. Morley drove me to the Hall, at the 
request of the lawyer who acted for old Miss Hext. I was surprised 
that he should require my presence, but judge of my amazement 
when he read a will to us, by which she bequeathed the whole of her 
wealth to me, a perfect stranger. Her wealth, for the old woman 
who was supposed by everyone to be a penniless pauper was in 
reality only a miser, counting her me by boxfuls. She had turned 
all she possessed into gold, and lived, herself, in the most abject 

nury.’ 


“Miss Hext!” exclaimed Cicely, clasping her hands in amaze- 
ment. ‘She always said she was so poor that she would never give 
anything away. Often and often my father has begged her to help 
in different ways in the parish, and she always refused ; but then she 
akways hated my dear father. She kas always been cruel and spiteful 
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to him and to me. I could never understand her hatred of my 
father, he was always good and kind to everybody. You heard how 
cruelly she spoke to him on that terrible Sunday when he was 
alrealy suffering so much? Oh, it was cruel !” 

“It was; and her cruelty brought its own punishment, for by 
staying in the church-porch to read the op Uienianen pers, she 
caught the chill which caused her death. I was so struck the night 
your dear father was taken ill, with his gentle charity towards her, 
and equally struck with her bitter, unrelenting hatred towards him 
—a preater contrast could not have been.” 

“Miss Hext could never have wished me to benefit in any way 
by her means,” said Cicely. ‘“ Why did she leave you her mony ?” 

“TI cannot tell. I knew very little of her, and had never done 
her any service. On the contrary, I was austere and harsh to her, 
even on her deathbed. Mr. Roberts says she made him draw up the 
will some time ago, leaving a space for the name, which she must 
have filled in herself with mine shortly before her death. She did 
not know how much she was giving me, Cicely dear, when shie left 
me her money; for now I can ask you what as a poor and 
strucvling doctor I had no right to speak of. We can afford to 
forzive Miss Hext, sweet Cicely—can we not, even though she did 
a probably mean to be as great a benefactress as she has actually 

een 7” 

“We can indeed. I think I could almost say, ‘God bless her!’ 
were it not for the recollection of her cruelty to my dear father.” 

The bells led out afresh as she ceased speaking, and Walter 
Leigh clasped his betrothed to his heart. 

‘“We are so blest, darling,” he said, “that to-night we can wish 
peace and goodwill to all men.’” 


The Dead Rose. 


A DAINTY rose in a garden grew, 
And opened its petals wide 
To the kiss of the wind, that softly blew 
In the glow of the eventide ; 
And the rose was happy, and softly sigh’d 
A song to the wind in the eventide. 


A youth and a maiden chanc’'d to walk 
At eve, in the garden fair ; 

He plucked the rose from its thorny stalk 
And twined it in her hair ; 

And the rose was sad, and softly sigh’d 

Farewell to the wind in the eventide. 


The youth and the maiden went their way, 
So lovingly side by side ; 

The wind sprang up at the close of the day, 
And kissed the rose as it died. 

The stars in heaven their night-watch keep, 

Aud the wind has sobbed itself to sleep. 


The Editor’s Note Book. 


PoeETs and other men of eminent literary genius who feel inclined 
to turn their attention to politics would do well, before taking any 
irretrievable step, to consider the career of M. Victor Hugo. Here is 
a great literary genius if ever there was one, who has gone out of his 
way to efface himself by the utterance of the dest political 
doctrines, who has done all that in him lies to make even his great 
name a laughing-stock by his fulsome adulation of all that is worst in 
the French, and especially in the Parisian, national character, and for 
whose delirious socialistic theories it is at times almost impossible to 
account, except on the supposition that even so great a man as Hugo 
may have a soft-spot somewhere in his brain-substance. 


WHEN such a man as this great writer demands that the lives of the 
murderers of the Czar and that of the wretched man O'Donnell, who 
suffered at Newgate last week, should be spared, the spectacle is 


saddening. He has no arguments to bring forward, no coherent 
reasons to give. These men chose to set themselves up as the 


opponents of the constituted authorities, and, according to their 
a clone ought to be accorded belligerent rights at all events—even 
if as he sometimes seems to suggest, they do not absolutely deserve 
honours at the hands of their countrymen. It is saddening—and 
worse. For the frothy rubbish which, emanating from such people as 
Herr Most, is only likely to deceive the ignorant and the brutal, 
becomes, when it proceeds from the pen of Victor Hugo, a real danger 
to the peace and safety of all organised society. 


THE Prince of Wales, who is devoting a good deal of his irre- 
pressible eneryy to the advancement of the interests of the rentlemen 
9 < e e 7 7 * 

who “run” South Kensintun, is a shrewd man of buciness—or is 
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advised by one, which does equally well. Knowing that the Corpora: 
tion of the City of London is very desirous just now to show iIt-:lf 
anxious to be of some service to the public, His Royal Highness has 
used all his influence to induce the Court of Common Council and tie 
various Livery Companies to assist him with the oddly-named Healtk: 
Exhibition which is to follow the Fisheries’ show. 


From the Prince’s point of view the result has been most satisfac- 
tory, the City people having come down with much cash, and having 
promised all sorts of support with gratifying alacrity. Whether the 
speculation will yield satisfactory interest to the investors is another 
matter. I do not myself think that, when Municipal Reform for 
London becomes, as it shortly must become, a real burning question, 
the fact of the money of the Corporation having becn freely given for 
a courtly show at South Kensington will weigh much in its favour. 


THE managers of the Central News must be sorry that they took 
any notice of Judy’s sarcasms, which would at most have had an 
ephemeral effect, and preferred to place themselves in the awkward 
position of having to explain to the judye, the jury, and consequently to 
the public, the whole system of expanding and “‘writing up” tele- 
srams. It is not necessary to suppose that there was any fraudulent 
intention in the matter. It seems to me sufticiently unfair to news- 
paper readers that they should, even with the best intention on the 
part of the Central News, be called upon to read and to belicve a 
message of three or four hundred words without any intimation being 
pee them that the original telegram contained only a modest 

ozen. 


SOME years ago Mr. John Beaumont left a sum of £12,000 in trast 
for the promotion of the intellectual improvement and recreation of 
the inhabitants of the East End of London, and certain geutlemen 
were appointed by the Charity Commissioners to carry out the 
provisions of the benevolent testator. 


PROBABLY deeming the recent exeitement about the condition of 
the London poor favourable to their object, these trustees lately 
organised a Mansion House meeting with a view of raising an addi- 
tional sum of £50,000 to supplement Mr. Beaumont’s legacy, and a 
great number of distinguished gentlemen attended at the summons of 
the Lord Mayor, apparently with the express object of showing how 
little they understood the possibilities and requirements of the 
situation. 


Wuat form this intellectual improvement and education was to 
take nobody seemed to know. That was a detail which most of tle 
speakers seemed to think might come by-and-by. To quote the Zanes 
leading article on the subject, ‘‘ The friends of the scheme do not seem 
to have any very strict or pedantic ideas as to its exact limits, which 
will naturally be more or less shaped in accordance with experience.” 
A kind of Aluaschiar vision of an educational and recreative palace 
such as that imayined by Mr. Walter Besant in ‘All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men,” is all that seems to have entered the minds of 
these well-meaning gentlemen. 


I AGREE to the fullest extciit with those speakers who said that 
the poorer working-classes of London want more rational amuse- 
ments, more interesting education, than they can get at present, but 
the history of such things conclusively shows that grand schemes, ill 
thought out, and planned from the point of view, uot of what the 
people want, but of what professional philanthropists think they 
ought to want, are sure to fail, even if funds are forthcoming in 
profusion. 


AND it cannot be too distinctly insisted that such a scheme as this 
has, and can have, nothing whatever to do with the improvement of 
the housing of the lowest classes of the poor, which is the matter 
calling for more immediate attention. Professor Huxley’s speech— 
quite apart from the consideration that his experience is of forty 
years ago, and, therefore, of but little value—was altogether beside 
the question. A grand Mechanics’ Institute, which seems to be Sir 
E. Currie’s idea, will not help starving matchbox-makers, or workers 
for slop-sellers, or such wretched unfortunates as the woman mentioned 
by the professor, as ‘‘ about to add to her numerous family, the 
ordinary resting-place for whom was under the bed.” 


MAGNIFICENT libraries, winter gardens with good music and 
technical education, are admirable things, but they are not for the 
likes of these poor creatures, any more than are National Galleries 
and Health Exhibitions. Mixing up such very different objects as the 
providing of these good things for the decent working man’s leisure 
with theeven more serious problem of how to get rid of the sufferings 
of the tribes of starving semi-savages whom we have in dangerous 
numbers among us, can only end in a pie failure and ina waste of 
energy, which, properly directed, might move mountains, 


THE members of the Clerkenwell vestry seem to be a set of light- 
hearted revellers who think that business and pleasure may well go 
hand-in-hand, and that there is no reason whvsthe dryness ef debate 
should not be relieved by the vefte hment of drink. y appear to bo 
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their custom at present to bring whisky into the board-room, and the 
roceedings in consequence assume a liveliness which would be amusing 
EF it were not disgraceful. 


ACCUSATIONS of intoxication were freely exchanged the other day 
among the representatives of the ratepayers of Clerkenwell, and a 
friend of a gentleman who was said to be half drunk met the 
charge with this noble speech: ‘‘ What of that? Lord Brougham 
drank twelve bottles of wine before he made his maiden speech.’ 


TuIs historical anecdote may or may not be strictly accurate, but 
it is not out of place to remind the teller that even if it were true, the 
manners of the time in which it occurred were altogether different 
from those which obtain among pupae men nowadays, and that what 
was quite a natural thing at that period would be looked upon as 
disgraceful now. 


‘““WHAT is fame? ” is a question which might very well serve as 
a companion to that other well-known puzzle, ‘‘ What is truth ?” 
One might have supposed that the writer of a leading article in a 
paper like the Observer would have been familiar with such famous 
artists as George Cruikshank and John Leech. But he spells the name 
of the former indifferently Cruikshanks and Cruickshank, while the 
latter figures as Leach. And it is not only the dead who are some- 
times served in this scurvy manner. Mr. Hubert Herkomer, A.R.A., 
is a sufficiently well-known man of the time, but he is invariably 
spoken of in Punch as Herbert Herkémer. | 


IT is to be hoped that the Belt Case will now for ever disappear 
from public life. That the trial and its ignoble revelations of artistic 
envy, hatred, and malice can be es shee forgotten is too much to 
be expected, but at least it need vex the souls of the world at large no 
more. 


THE judgment of the Lord Chief Justice, which was delivered the 
other day, however, is open to some remark before it is dismissed to 
limbo with the other fallacies and absurdities which have encumbered 
the case from the beginning. 


STARTING with the usual affectation of absolute ignorance of 
everything about the case but its legal aspect, which has become as 
ridiculous a mannerism with Lord Colerid e as omniscience was with 
Brougham, and ‘‘cocksureness” with Macaulay, his lordship pro- 
ceeded to lay down the startling proposition that the character of 
genuine works of art is not a matter of opinion, but a matter of fact, 
and that a knowledge of works of art is like a knowledge of science, 
further illustrating this doctrine by saying that we might as well 
refuse to believe astronomers, when they tell us that the earth goes 
round the sun, as decline to agree with great artists, when they tell us 
that the same man did not execute two works of art. 


THE double fallacy is here obvious. We believe the astronomers 
and mathematicians because they are all agreed, and can prove their 
cases in countless ways by following the teaching of the exact science 
of mathematics. We decline, on the other hand, to surrender our 
right of judgment altogether to artists, because they are notoriously 
not agreed, and because there is no exact science by which a work of 
art can be proved absolutely true or absolutely false. 


THIS very case has, as everybody knows, excited the most extraor- 
dinary differences of opinion in art circles, and, again, are not experts 
constantly at fault and at variance with each other, not only on the 
absolute merit of a particular work, but on this very question of the 
same man having made two works of art; are there not many pictures 
in the famous galleries of the world as to the authorship of which 
experts are altogether and hopelessly at variance? When the teachers 
disagree, is it matter for wonder that the students refuse to accept 
their dicta as gospel, and ‘assert the right of educated common-sense to 
have its say? Many of the quacks and dilettanti, who are more 
artistic than the artists themselves, will doubtless agree with Lord 
pena I do not think he will have a majority of the real masters 
on his side. 


LORD COLERIDGE’sS doctrine involves another difficulty. If the 
character of works of art is simple matter-of-fact, the question was 
eminently one for the decision of the jury, whose province it is to 
decide on questions of fact, who, in this instance, did so decide after 
having had the experience of more than forty days of evidence 
and argument to assist them in forming a judgment, and whose 
decision, from Lord Coleridge’s own point of view, ought not to have 
been disturbed, 


ON the whole the principal moral of the case seems to be that the 
sooner litigants are spared the expense and anxiety of a long trial 
before a jury, and the sooner cases of this sort are left to be decided 
by a judge, who, like Mr. Justice Denman, hesitates and finally com- 
promises between the widely divergent oP of the two other 
udges with whom he sits, the better 1t will be for the public—in that 
it will then bea very extreme case that forces anyone to go to law 
at all. ¢ D, 
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Cookery. 


NICE PUDDINGS. 


WE have been favoured by some recipes from the book of an 
experienced housekeeper, and as all have been well tried, we give 
them for the benefit of our readers. 


CANARY PUDDING. 


Take white ange equal in weight to three Cees, an equal 
quantity of butter, flour equal in weight to two eggs, the rind of one 
smul] lemon, and three eggs ; melt the butter to a iquid state, but do 
not allow it to oil. Stir the sugar up with this, and finely grated 
lemon-pecl, and gradually dredge in the flour, keeping the mixture 
well stirred. Having whisked the eng® add them to the other 
ingredients, and beat all until thoroughly blended. Put the pudding 
into a buttered mould or basin, and let it boil for two hours. Serve 
with a sweet sauce. 
PARISH PUDDING. 


Take a quarter of a pound of dripping, three-quarters of a pound 
of flour, a large teaspoonful of baking-powder, a small cupful 
of sugar, a teaspoonful and a half of carrawa seeds, 8 little 
candied peel, one egg, and about half a pint of milk. Mix together 
the flour and baking-powder, in a dry state, then add the dri pings 
rubbing it in, afterwards the sugar, carraway seeds, and candied-pee 
and lastly the and milk. It may be made with milk only, or 
with the eggs and milk and water. Keep a tablespoonful of the 
sugar, and spread it over the top before placing it in the oven. The pie- 
dish must be greased. If made in a round tin it becomes a plain cake. 
The mixture can be varied by using sultanas, currants, or ground 

inger, or the juice and rind of a small lemon, or mixed spice and a 
Fit e candied-peel. For one flavoured with lemon or currants, 
suet can be substituted in default of dripping, but not in a cake 
flavoured with spice. 

PARSONAGE PUDDING. 


Take four eggs, also their weight in butter, sugar, and flour. Beat 
the butter to cream, and mix in the sugar. Beat the eggs, yolks 
and whites together, and add them to the butter; put in a little 
lemon-peel, and lastly mix in the flour. Butter some coffee-cups or 
little moulds, and, having filled them half-full, bake them for half an 
hour in a slow oven. When ready, turn out, and serve them, having 
added sweet sauce, with or without wine. 


GINGER AND TREACLE PUDDING. 


Take three-quarters of a Roun of breadcrumbs, one quarter of a 
pound of suet, one teacupful of golden syrup, one teaspoonful of 
cinnamon, two teaspoonfuls of ginger, and one teaspoonful of carbonate 
of soda. Mix the ingredients well, and then boil them thoroughly. 


MARMALADE PUDDING. 


Beat six ounces of butter to cream ; pate a quantity of bread equal 
to two French rolls; beat six eggs well, and mix the whole together 
with two tablespoonfuls of marmalade. Bake the pudding in a 
moderate oven. 

QUEEN OF PUDDINGS. 


Mix one pint of grated breadcrumbs, one quart of milk, une cup of 
sugar, a piece of butter about the size of an egg, the yolks of four 
eggs well beaten up, the grated rind of a lemon, and bake them until 
well done. When cold spread a layer of preserves over the top, and 
cover it with a meringue made of the whites of eggs. 


Snow RIcE CREAM. 


Put into a stewpan four ounces of pround-rice, two ounces of sugar, 
a few drops of essence of almonds, and two ounces of butter. Add to 
these a quart of milk, and boil it for fifteen or twenty minutes until it 
forms a smooth substance, but not too thick ; then pour it into a mould 
previously oiled, and when cold serve it up. 


SUET DUMPLINGS. 


_ Mix six ounces of suet, six ounces of flour, two ounces of bread, 
one teaspoonful of salt, and six tablespoonfuls of milk. 


APPLE JELLY. 


Wash some apples, and cut them into slices, adn the peel on; 
use as much water as will just cover them, and let them boil until 
reduced to a pulp. Strain them, and to every quart of liquor allow a 
abhi and a of lump-sugar, and boil the whole for an hour and a 
alf, rather briskly. A few ininutes before taking it off the fire, add 
the grated rind of a lemon, or two or three cloves, according to taste. 
Place it in jars, 
APPLE MOULD. 
To every pound of pulp add half a pound of sugar—three-quarters 
of a pound ob aunat if jatendad to be kept all the eine in half a 
teaspoonful of minced lemon-peel or green ginger, according to taste. 
Peel, core, and boil the apples in just sufficient water to prevent their 
burning. Beat them to a pulp, and allow the above proportion of 
lump-sugar to every pound of pulp. Dip the lumps in water, place 
them in a saucepan, and boil them to a thick syrup. Add this to 
the apple-pulp together with the lemon-peel, ete. Stir itjover a quick 
fire yntil the apples cease to stick to the bottom of the pan, and then 
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pour it into monlds that have been dipped in water. When turned 
out of the moulds, stick over almonds and strips of citron, and pour 
around cream or custard. 


THE DUKE’sS CUSTARD. 


Strain off thoroughly the juice from as many fine brandied Morella 
cherries as will cover thickly the bottom of a dish, and then roll them 
in dry castor-sugar. Having arranged the cherries in a dish, pour 
over them from a pint toa pint and a half of rich cold custard, and 
garnish the edge with macaroons, or, if it be preferred, pile upon the 
custard some rose-coloured whipped cream, highly flavoured with 
brandy or liqueur. 


Wild Animals in Ceylon. 


BESIDES the se eg of which already some account has been 
given, the buffalo, the bear, the Pentel. and the alligator, are found 
in Ceylon in great numbers. Buffaloes are very formidable customers. 
They charge with great fury, and it is not easy to get a good shot 
when they are coming at one with their hard heads, from which a ball 
is apt to glance. The best way to shoot a buffalo, when there are two 
sportsmen, is for the two to keep a_ hundred yards _ apart. 

ne only should ‘fire at first. If the buffalo does not drop he will 
probably charge the man who fired, and thereby give the other sports- 
man a good chance of a flank shot. 

The natives catch the wild buffaloes and tame them. At certain 
seasons they are employed in ploughing the paddy-fields; at other 
times they are allowed to roam about, when they often rejoin the wild 
herds. A half-tamed buffalo, though he yields a sullen obedience to 
his master, will often prove very dangerous to a stranger ; in fact, 
almost more so than a wild one. I was travelling one day on the sea- 
road between Trincomalee and Jaffna. I was riding a small pony, and 
was charged by a buffalo in crossing a plain. Being unarmed, and as 
he came at me with a will, I had no alternative but to dash on as fast 
as I could, my assailant charging from one side; but with a tired pony 
escape was not easy, and I was getting the worst of it, when, to my 
great satisfaction and amusement, my friend went head over heels into 
a mud-hole which lay between us. This cooled his ardour, and he 
gave up the pursuit. : 

In one portion of the northern province, wild buffaloes were always 
to be seen. One of them was exceedingly fierce, and killed several 
persons. The magistrate went to the spot, and in his capacity of 
coroner held an inquest. He had just concluded, when the buffalo 
emerged from the neighbouring forest, and charged down upon his 
party. Fortunately the magistrate had with him a single-barrelled 
rifle. He cropped on one knee, waited until the buffalo was close on 
him, and fired. The ball took effect in the buffalo’s forehead, and ran 
far into his body, and the brute dropped dead. 

Bears often attack people, and are seemingly the aggressors ; but 
in all probability it is the fear of being injured themselves that 
induces them to attack man. A friend of mine once had a terrific 
tussle with a bear he had wounded with shot. The animal closed 
with him, and he had to fight the bear with his knife, giving and re- 
ceiving terrible wounds. At length my friend got away, and crawled 
for some distance till he obtained assistance. But he will carry to his 
grave the marks of his enemy’s teeth and claws. The following story 
was related to me by the gentleman who met with the adventure. He 
had a pony which was very much attached to him, and very gentle 
with him, but which would allow no one else to mount bim. e was 
given to flying at and biting strangers, a quality which on one occa- 
sion turned to his owner’s very great ndeniiace: He was on the 
march through the jungle, his coolies and servants following with his 
baggage, guns, etc., and he walking with his pony’s bridle on his arm. 
It would appear that a bear was just then regaling himself in the 
pathway by an ant-hill, which concealed his ae figure from 
the traveller's view until close upon him. Suddenly the gentleman 
felt himself thrown down on the face, with the bear on his back, 
pawing and scratching him. Knowing that there were four loaded 
guns in the hands of his attendants, he called out to them to fire, and 
at the saine time struck backwards at the bear with a stick which lay 
within his reach. No one fired, however, and he did not know what 
to do, when suddenly he heard a scrimmage ; next moment the weight 
was removed from his shoulders, and on looking back he saw the bear 
in full flight, and the pony after him with his ears set back. He got up 
and shook himself, and saw his guns lying on the ground, but his 
attendants had all disappeared. He was about to retrace his steps, 
when he heard several voices crying, ‘‘ Here we are !”” and on looking 
up he saw his people perched high in the trees. They told him that 
the pony had sprung at the bear with such fury that he had taken to 
his heels in the manner described, so that there may be some good 
even in a biting and kicking pony. 

The panther, a formidable animal, is occasionally seen even on the 
outskirts of Colombo, the capital of the island. A very large one was 
once observed swimming across the Kalany Gunga, and shot. 

Once, while a strongly-built Singhalese man was bathing in the 
same river, a panther sprang into the water and seized him by the 
right arm. he man, who was, of course, unarmed, grasped his 
assailant by the throat, and a companion, uae | up with a knife, 
dealt the brute such a blow that he quitted his hold of the man’s arm, 
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but again seized him by the thigh. The man who had the knife then 
eut the panther across the throat, and rescued his companion, an act 
of daring for which he ought to have received a medal. The wounded 
man was conveyed to the hospital, where he lay for a long time 
dangerously ill. 

lligators swarm in Ceylon, and fatal accidents occasionally occur. 
One of these monsters, who used to be constantly on the watch for 
bathers, had killed two persons before he was at last fortunately shot. 
The particulars of the manner in which he killed the two men are as 
follows. A gentleman in the public service was bathing within an 
enclosure. K Singhalese gentleman of rank was also bathing just 
without the enclosure, a native attendant filling a vessel with water 
and handing it to him. Suddenly the man who had been handing the 
water was gone, and the two bathers saw him with half his body in 
the river, at some distance, throwing up his arms, and apparently 
articulating something. All at once he sank. They imagined at first 
that he had been carried away by the current, but, subsequently, his 
body was found in a mutilated state. Shortly after this event, seven 
pilgrims were standing knee-deep in the same river. The alligator 
passed six of them, seized the last, and dragged him away from his 
companions, 

At Batticaloa a girl was bathing on her bridal morning, when an 
alligator seized and carried her off. The brute was shot shortly after, 
and in him were found several parts of the girl, and her bangles, or 
arm-rings. 

Sharks are occasionally caught with the remains of human beings in 
their insides. On one occasion, one was exposed for sale in the 
bazaar at Colombo, in which was found a white hand. <A soldier 
had been buried at sea the previous day, and it was believed it 
had belonged to him. A pretty little discussion once arose between 
two Singhalese men, the one the buyer, the other the seller, of a 
shark, the price paid for it having been about one pound ten shillings. 
Whien the purchaser was cutting it up for sale, he found inside the 
stomach the leg of a man. Thereupon the people declined buying 
any of the pieces, and the shark remained on tle man’s hands. So he 
demanded that the seller should refund the one pound ten shillings. 
‘*No, no,” said he ; ‘‘had you found in the fish a bag full of money, 

ou would have claimed it as your own, and given me none.” The 
ystanders gave their verdict against the purchaser, and he had to 
make the best of his bargain. 


Fashions. 


WINTER toilettes being now decided upon, and those dresses and 
mantles already provided which are to do duty until the time of 
singing-birds comes round again, it is the pleasant duty of the chronicler 
to look around and do the critic’s rather than the counsellor’s office. 
It is so much easier to make observations upon and find fault with 
one’s friends’ dresses than to sugzest substitutes equally suitable, and 
looking as well for the same money. 


MID-WINTER offers no new colour for criticism. In the nature of 
things there is nothing more in textile novelties to bring out for 
morning wear ; for evening the milliner is turning over her stores, and 
grouping colours, shades, and tones, as skilfully as possible. Butter- 
cup and canary yellows were never before seen in conjunction, but it 
is wonderful when a dress is made of the two colours, and the very 
exact flower requisite thrown upvn it, how the eye is reconciled to the 
mixture. 


GREYS still reien, but they are very sober colours for the evening, 
and very dowager-like. In pups we shall have them for walking: 
dresses. Just now they are more for carriages than for promenading. 
The favourite is London-smoke, a sort of black-grey, like a heavy smoke 
rolling up from the depths of some huge chimney. Very unlike 
London-smoke is moonlight-colour, but a grey, nevertheless. 
Bessemer is a dark steel-grey, and mouse-grey bears no resemblance 
to any of the other shades. Silver-sand is very delicate, and very 
soft, but utterly ineffective unless blended with darker shades, as in 
grouping plumes of feathers, light being clustered with dark. 


BuvEs have a certain affinity to greys, and admit of quite as many 
varieties of shades. Suez is a very pale blue, the lightest tints in 
which it is possible to recognise a colour. Next to it comes Ismaila, a 
shade darker, the well-known sky-blue. Lesseps is deeper still, and so 
on until the corn-flower is soon reached. What are called ‘‘ false blues,” 
from having a slight infusion of another colour, as green is in turquoise, 
are quite as much favourites as the orthodox blues, Of these are 
Danube, sapphire, gens d’arme, gros bleu, and marine-blue, not 
omitting peacock-blue, and electric-bluec, which are rather declining 
in public estimation. 


ALL shades of red are to be seen in millinery, and the names given 
are not altogether descriptive, as they change from season to season, 
and are bestowed by the manufacturers with little regard to the un- 
instructed section of their purchasers. Ibis, pomegranate, poppy 
geranium, fuchsia, copper, terra;cotta, grenat, and many others, a 
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go to the fitting out of a milliner’s show-room, or a fashionable shop- 
window. 


WE have had no such boon for many years as the vests which are 
de rigueur as part of every dress-bodice, both for morning and evening 
wear. If the dress be a new one, the vest stamps it as modern ; if it be 
one which has seen better days, the vest renews its youth. The 
varieties of modes in which vests are made afford great scope for 
invention, and prove the great value, artistically and economically, 
of the present fashion. Suppose that a dress has become shabby 
at the button-holes—an experience probable when a slight material 
has been used—the weakness can be concealed in one of three ways. 
First, to lay on fronts, vest fashion, flat, and cover the joining to the 
other material with a row of braid, some passementerie, or a lace frill. 
At the button-holes the old stitching must be carefully picked out, 
button -holes cut in the vest materials, and the old and new 
button - stitched together. Secondly, the vest may be made full, 
gathered at the throat, again at the waist, drawing it in at the latter 
pice very narrow, and finishing with a bow of ribbon. The old 

uttons and button-holes will still do duty, but the fulness on the 
two sides being brought to meet, the fastening is concealed under the 
folds. The third method is more ambitious, and requires more skill in 
execution, but it rewards the labour bestowed. The fronts must be 
entirely cut away, rounding off the two sides to forma short jacket, in 
the style formerly called ‘‘ Zouave.” But this older mode hung loose, 
and was not attached to the vest, while the newer must be buttoned 
down with rows of small buttons upon an inner vest. The advantage 
of this make is the possibility of having two vests, one for morning, 
of one of the materials used in the dress itself, and one for evenin 
of pale satin, gauze, pie lace, or some bright textile like gol 
brocade, or an embroidered front is possible, if a lady be industrious 
enough to work one. Evenin ices which are intended to be 
open, either square, heart-shaped, or pointed, have the vest specially 
designed to meet this intention. The flat vest commences at the 
bottom of the square; the upper part is full, like a habit-shirt, 
removeable at pleasure. <A pretty addition to the vest is to treat it 
like a stomacher, lacing across with thick silk cord, and tied at the 
waist in loops, the ends being finished with silver or gilt tags. 


THE tags are in character with the prevailing taste in trimmings, 
buttons, etc., which are pendent. The gimp ornaments which are on 
the backs of mantles have little balls depending, of silk with beads, or 
fluffy, of chenille. Cords with tassels loop up polonaises, and these 
tassels have infinite variety in their finish, no louet merely of twisted 
silk. Fringes are of the same depending nature, very thick and rich, 
and very costly. A few months ago a lady was perfectly satisfied to 
have caterpillar fringe ; now she is inconsolable if she cannot go so far 
as Iceches, which are big, black, and curly, and make a great display 
upon a mantle. Fortunately a dress bears but one row of leeches, or 
caterpillars, across the front of the polonaise, for the cost is very 
severe. 


IF a dress bodice be hopelessly shabby, button-holes burst, and 
sleeves literally out at elbows, nothing can be done but to discard it 
altogether, for the days of sleeves different from the bodice are past 
and gone, and unless in piece lace for eveniny wear cannot be tolerated. 
The stockingette bodice comes in to fill the void left by the super- 
annuated one. Unless the dress be of some very peculiar, very 
unusual colour, stockingette can be had to match. So pretty are 
some of these bodices, made with simulated vests trimmed with rows 
of gilt braid, or mosaic-coloured cords, that few ladies murmur at the 
necessity which drives them to buy a tasteful bodice ready made of 
stockingette, one which clings to the figure without a wrinkle. 


LONG polonaises seem to be most in favour, and are more suitable 
for winter textiles than the short paniers which make better when of 
silk or satin. The newest polonaises fasten diagonally, being drawn 
up at either right or left side with a buckle. | The skirts still continue 
to be box-pleated, and where only six or eight quills are used for the 
whole skirt, they are of such breadth as to require bread braid or 
velvet laid on the centre of each. 


MARABOUT trimming in both dark and light colours became so 
i a that a way opened for introducing bordering on similar lines, 
ut less perishable under exposure to damp. Of this nature is 
astrachan fur, which is used on morning-dresses. Less expensive are 
imitations in wool, silk, and mohair. About ten years ago a species of 
astrachan trimming was worn, the name rather than the reality, but it 
became very common, aud deteriorated in quality rapidly. The 
present astrachan is lighter, more curly, more closely resembling 
the real fur, and is made in a great variety of colours for evening 
dresses. All these broad trimmings require to be used with discretion, 
not to break the lines of the figure or to give undue breadth to the 
shoulders. Only sylphs, and they do not abound in the British 
Islands, can afford to wear little circular capes to their dresses which 
are trimmed with broad bands of fur, crossing back and chest, and 
widening the figure at the wrong places. Somewhat of the same objec- 
tion has been made to the circular fur capes, but they have become so 
much larger, reaching below the waist, and shaped to the figure, as 
well as having high-set shoulders, that the reproach that they are 
unbecoming has been quite taken away. 


WHEN circular cloaks, fur-lined, came into fashion, they were 
lauded as the most comfortable idea that had been known for many 
years, and likely to prolong the lives of the wearers into the twentieth 
century. Further experience modified this view very considerably, 
for the difficulty of keeping the cloak closed over the chest, the 
embarrassment of trying to manage an umbrella with the arms in 


prison, and, to crown all, the weight upon the shoulders of so heavy a 


wrap, all tended to check the original enthusiasm. 


From the circulars, however, were evolved large dolmans with fur 
linings, the sleeves being cut as part of the back, and these are warm, 
comfortable, and elegant, closing over the chest, and completely 
covering the dress-skirt. Long paletots and dolmans have one 
advantage over the fur-capes in making it possible to wear a second- 
best dress underneath, which is quite impossible when the arms, 
basque, and skirt are exposed to view. 


VERY pretty bonnets can be made by ingenious ladies of chenille 
scarfs, such as are to be seen in every draper’s shop. Buy a bonnet- 
frame and cover it with satin ; early experiments are more successful 
when the satin is stretched tightly upon the shape. Choosea chenille 
scarf with very close meshes, and cover the shape with it. When 
experience has given courage, the foundation may puffed by running 
threads to form diamonds, and bringing one out through each interstice 
of the scarf. To form the front, folds of velvet are most suitable, and a 
wing, bird, or flower may be added at discretion. For strings, piece 
velvet, cross-cut, is very much worn. Cut a short string and hem the 
edge. It should be just long enough to meet the opposite string, upon 
which a large bow is sewed, also of cross-cut velvet. The bow should be 
merely two loops and a cross-piece, but these loops should be liberal 
wings, fitting neatly under the chin, and they are exceedingly snug 
and comfortable. 


LADIES with pet tabby cats are up in arms at the last novelty in little 
hats, the Chapeau Minette. A whole cat is required for each chapeau, 
the body being stretched on a frame to form the head part, and the 
little cat’s head nestling in front as ornament. Nor is it every cat 
that will answer for the purpose, for beauty and youth are indispen- 
sable, old tabbies being at a discount. White cats are particularly 
valuable to make the Chapeau Minette, so owners must be vigilant in 
guarding their favourites. This is no more than another aspect of 
the bird-hat, pheasants having been for a year or two used to cover 
hat-shapes, and even the peacock was pressed into service for the same 
purpose. 


LACE fichus are so useful in transforming a morning-dress into one 
for demi-toilette, that new shapes are invented eve day, all more or 
less improvements on those already in the shops. The term plastron 
is applied to any lace ornament worn outside the bodice which is inde- 
pendent and added when the dress has been put on. This would 
not be a strict interpretation of the word, but is its conventional 
meaning. 


WITH black dresses and those of the more brilliant reds—ruby, 
grenat, cardinal, etc., white quillings are less worn round the throat 
than black lace, the latter being very lavishly frilled round the neck 
of the dress. As if tocompensate for this banishment of white tuckers, 
white lace is worn profusely in front, quilled, en coquille, or in a 

lastron ; handsome lace handkerchiefs are worn looped up as breast- 
nots, sometimes tucked in by the centre, and the corners displayed, 
or sewed into a pretty easy bow. 


ONE last word for prospective brides. At several bat fashionable 
weddings lately the bride’s wreath and flowers upon her dress had the 
deadness of the orange-blossoms relieved by the introduction of a few 
little oranges, their decp golden colour relicving the mass of green and 
white which is rarely becoming. 


The Cold in Manitoba. 


ee ee ee 


THE highest piece of buncombe ever perpetrated upon a long- 
suffering community is the oft-repeated tale that ‘‘ you don’t feel the 
cold in Manitoba.” Of course youdon’t. When you see men shufflin 
along Main Street as fast as they can shuffle ; their fur caps pull 
down over their eyes and ears; their faces covered with mufflers ; 
their bodies wrapped up in heavy furs ; warm moccasins on their feet, 
fur gloves on their hands, and, for all that, with a nUge hump on their 
backs, you are not to su pose they go about like that because the 
feel the cold. Nota bit of it. It’s the wonderful enthusiasm produ 

by the ozone in the air of Manitoba which makes the people just a 
trifle eccentric. When you see a man leaning up against a fence or 
the side of a house to thaw out, he isn’t cold. It's nothing but that 
confounded ozonc in the air stirring up his enthusiasm again. No one 
ever feels the cold here; the atmosphere is so dry, so bracing, s0 
eres. so utterly too-too in its vigour, that people mately lizlit 
stoves and burn coals out of pure compassion for the coal-dealers, who 
lave got to live just like others. When the mercury.goes, below 40 
degrees below zero, as it did dast night, it_isn’t cold. It’s only jus 
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hezinning to feel warm then, and all this talk about frozen cars and 
noses, blistered fingers and hands, is only indulged in by spiteful 
people, jealous of the ozone in our atmosphere. You don’t feel the 
coldin Manitoba. Never lose sight of that one solid fact. When some 
poor fellow gets frozen to death on the prairie, rest assured that he 
never felt it, but just laid down out of pure spite and died. When 
you are told over fifty times a day on the street, by passing friends 
and acquaintances, that ‘‘it’s a stinger,” you must remember that 
they are referring to some bygone event, which happened before you 
were born, and mean no reference whatever to the wonderful ozone 
of Manitoba. Last night was the warmest experienced in Winnipeg 
for a century. The fact that the mercury froze in many thermo- 
meters, was nothing but the mean, wretched spite which affects even 
thermometers, They knew it was a warm, pleasant night ; but the 
ozone affected even their enthusiasm, and they had to do something 
eccentric. We haven't had a cold day this winter yet. Nothing but 
ozone and enthusiasm.— Winnipeg Times. 


How to Sing a Ballad. 


To hear some people talk, one would think that singing a ballad 
was the easiest thing in the world. Now the musical student knows 
better than this; he knows that in every art there is nothing so hard 
ax simplicity ; that the slow degato melody, the unbroken succession 
of continuous sound, is a greater test of the powers of the piano-player 
than the most brilliant shakes and runs, and that the perfect singing 
of a ballad demands all the art that a finished singer possesses. 


{Tt is probable, in spite of the advance in musical taste, that the 
ballad form will always retain its popularity. The ballad in music 
answers to the novel in literature; and people like something with a 
story in it. Just a few verses, a tale of a village maid whose lover 
has deserted her, or of a lad who was drowned at sea—even less, 
a mere hint of a story, a youth pacing outside a window, and watching 
a glimmering light high up ; a girl going by with flowers, and dropping 
arose behind her. All these things form a picture, give an idea to 
the listener's mind, and even if he does not fully understand the 
music, he likes the interest of the story. Think what a little time the 
singer has to make her effect in. Two verses—three at the atmost— 
a few minutes only of actual time, and within these limits she has to 

resent to you, perhaps, a whole life-story, with the joy, and the 
ove, and the sorrow of it, and to paint you a village scene, or the long 
low line of the far-off tide. 


THERE is a ballad of Franz’s that has only one verse to it. There 
are just eight lines of simple melody ; the notes are quite simple, the 
voice takes no high flights. It is the tale of a village maid, whose 
lover is dead; she is young and very charming, and they ask her to 
join in the dance and forget. She tells them that she has been 
putting roses on her lover’s grave, and simply says: ‘I dance no 
more."’ Is it the words, which are Heine’s, or is it the music, that speaks 
to us so strongly and so touchingly, showing us in that brief instant 
as surely as a dark scene is made plain to us by a lightning flash, 
that here is a sorrow beyond consolation, that the maid may live a 
long lifetime, but that vulgar joys and pleasures are not for her? She 
mula ways be faithful to his memory ; she may live, but her heart is 

roken, 


THE singer who has to convey all this to you must indeed 
be a perfect artist, there must be no exaggeration, nothing forced ; 
Hamlet’s advice to the players is most perfectly applicable to singing 
—not to teara passion to tatters, or to overdoaneffect. But the proper 
expression of every word and note must be studied if the singer 
strives to bring out all the beauty and the meaning that are there. 


SINGING a ballad is somewhat like playing light music. You only do 
it well when you can do other things better. The pay who only clave 
dance-music ruins his style, and does not even play dance-music well. 
But the pianist who studies great classical works can occasionally 
condescend to play light music, and gives it a charm and a brilliancy 
like that of a paste diamond in a glorions setting. Just so the 
successful ballad-singer has never confined herself to ballads; she 
may adopt them as her style, and never cash anything else in 
eompany, but many are the solfeggi and many the long scenas that 
she n through to gain facility first. 


To do yon real good, there is nothing like learning a work. Take 
all the soprano (or contralto) solos from some oratorio, or all the page’s 
songs out of the same opera. Supposing you have a good soprano, 
for example, learn the songs of Marguerite in ‘‘ Faust,’’ recitatives 
and all; your singing acquires by this means a seriousness and 
breadth that it would never gain by only singing ballads. Studies 
and solfeggi must be liberally studied, and it 1s a good thing to sing 
the names of the notes so as to feel exactly where you are. Mere 
epee ios are best to be sung with the vowel ‘‘a,” but regular studies 
like Concone’s are meant to be sung with Do, Re, etc., all through. 
Concone’s studies are remarkably good ones, and should always be 
sung with expression, It is excellent practice to give expression to 
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music when there are no words to help you. You ought to be able 
to express every emotion in life, although you are only singing, Do, 


Re, and Ia. 


PURE (cgato style is {© greatest requirement for singing a ballad, 
The notes of a phrase should be as unbroken as a string of fine pearls, 
every one touching the other, yet every one distinct. A melody should 
he as perfectly given out as if there were no words to interrupt it —as 
if the ee of the violin or ‘cello were rendering it instead of the human 
voice. It is evident, then, that the greatest care should be taken to 
yet the voice equal, to practise going from one semi-tone to another, 
and to learn to sing every interval with ease. The student should 
never stop till she is able to sing a smooth passage perfectly, for this 
is the crowning beauty of all ballad-singing. 


THERE is another matter to speak of, which some singers scem to 
consider very unimportant—we mean the words. The very greatest 
care ought to be taken over their enunciation, the greatest pains that 
every one of them reaches the listener’s ears. How can you expect to 
touch him when he does not know what you are singing about? How 
can you expect to interest him when he does not hear half you say? 
You may be very much worked up and agitated yourself, but you can’t 
expect him to follow you if your imperfect pronunciation leaves him 
in ignorance whether it is a ship or a sheep that is gone out to sea. 


GoopD elocution is half the battle, and it will be a great gain for 
you if you will take some lessons in it. It is an interesting study, 
and brings all manner of pleasure along with it, and its impress will 
never pass away from your singing. Learning long passages of Shake- 
speare by heart cannot but improve you in every way, and whilst you 
are studying which word to throw the accent on, you often gain new 
light on the sense of a passage. 


A GREAT deal may be learnt by studying those public singers who 
conspicuously succeed in this branch of art. Madame Antoinette 
Sterling, Miss Mary Davies, Miss Marian McKenzie, are very good 
models to go by—people who render every note with care, and whose 
words can be heard to the remotest part of a concert-room. Notice 
any good singer singing ‘‘ Robin Adair,” for example, and see how 
perfectly she will do the ‘' flicks.” They will not be like two untidy 
quavers of almost equal length. She will not leave you in pleasing 
uncertainty as to which note the accent will fallon. No; every time 


‘the intonation will be exactly the same ; some will be soft and some 


will be loud, but all as perfect as if they were turned out of 
amachine. Then, when the ines pauses on the last one of all, she 

ets an effect—you know that she has done it on purpose, and not 
fy accident—that she has been steadily aiming at this end from the 
commencement, and reserving herself all through. 


THE power of reserve has a great deal to do with good ballad- 
singing ; no rendering can be broad without it. Certain points must 
be passed over, for the sake of some particular phrase at a certain 
part which it is necessary to make much of, and as for which point to 
pass over, and which to insist upon, only a very good singer can tell 
you that, or very long experience can enable you to discover it. 


The Moth that Wouldn't Die. 


THAT all creatures cling to existence however wretched, and that no 
one knows what he can do without until he has tried, are platitudes 
only too often heard, but a striking proof may be found in a sphinx- 
moth, which » doctor, an enthusiastic naturalist, captured off the coast 
of Brazil, and to which he proceeded to offer, by means uf various 
deadly poisons, the happy dispatch. ‘The moth cheerfully imbibed the 

oisons, but resolutely refused to die. Even having his thorax crushed 
in did not subdue his spirit. To effect this required long incarceration 
in a bottle filled with the fumes of chloroform. When finally he appeared 
to have succumbed, the operator drew him forth, opened his large flesh 
body, removed the contents, which he replaced with cotton-wool, 
sewed him up again, and laid him on one side. But no sooner did the 
specimen thus prepared find himself free, than he began to kick and 
P unge in the most violent manner, and on being set up again on his 
egs, he conducted himself with as much liveliness as though he found 
a mane interior quite as comfortable as his former more complicated 
organs. Thata povoae should be able to dispense with the superfluities 
of civilisation is nothing compared to a moth who can dispense with 
the necessities of a stomach. tow the doctor ultimately triumphed is 
not recorded. 


Household Gardening. 


THE PAST. 
Durie the year that is now closing gardening has been conducted 
under more favourable auspices than in the Season that preceded it. 
The winter of 1882 was comparatively ‘mild,.and the losses by frost 
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were few. A pleasant spring followed, and this in turn was succeeded 
by an enjoyable summer—not so hot as to be intolerable, yet not cold, 
boisterous, and wet, ay during the month of July, which was not 
of a tropical character. The summer was succeeded by a remarkably 
fine autumn, which prolonged the growth and attractiveness of flowers, 
and, what is not less important, ripened the wood of fruit-trees, a 
most essential matter in conducing to their productiveness. 

Vegetables throughout the year have been abundant and good, 
while horticultural exhibitions have never been so numerous before, 
nor attended by such a number of visitors. The most valuable and 
important of hardy fruits, Apples, have, for the first time for a period 
of six years, been plentiful, and this wholesome and nutritious fruit 
has been sufficient not only for home consumption, but there has been 
fu a aa for export purposes, Other large fruits have been less 
nbundant, but the smaller fruits, Strawberries, Raspberries, 
Gooseberries, and Currants, have given a satisfactory return to the 
cultivator, while consumers have been able to obtain supplies at 
reasonable prices. 

This very brief review of the year is thus not on the whole 
unfavourable ; indeed, the season throughout has proved better, 
more cheerful, and more profitable than any of the past five 
years. 

THE PRESENT. 


Since the past season, broadly and generally speaking, has, as 
regards gardening, been the reverse of unfavourable, individual 
cultivators ought now to be in a better position than they were at the 
commencement of 1883. It will be well for all of them, large and 
small, to take stock of their possessions in rooms, greenhouses, 
orchards, and gardens. It is not to be expected that every one will 
have succeeded + with everything in the measure he would desire If 
this were so there would be no incitement to further endeavour. 
Even the most successful always find something that fails to satisfy 
them entirely, and hence have an ever-present stimulus to further 
effort. The truth is that the most skilled cultivators cannot command 
success in every matter they take in hand, and every crop they 
cultivate, for the simple, yet sufficient, reason that they cannot 
control the weather. Notwithstanding this, none need fail wholly if 
they assiduously endeavour to turn to account information that may 
be at their disposal. 

A most important element of success is for amateur gardeners to 
carefully estimate their means and resources. Many failures occur 
by attempting too much, and endeavouring to accomplish that which is 
practically impossible. The natural se gee of certain plants 
and crops to a garden should always, if possible, be determined, 
and then, by acting accordingly, it is surprising how much ma 
be done, and how comparatively few will be the failures in each 
particular case. 

Every garden should be in better condition at the present time 
than it was at the corresponding date of last year, and the floral 
contents of every greenhouse and window be in a more satisfactory 
state. That this is so in many cases we are well aware; in this 
there is ground for athe Sugoi and thousands of homes are made 
peers and cheerful by the clean, healthy, thrifty condition of the 

ral pets of the owners. Where the improvement indicated is not 
manifest, then it is clear that further effort must be made, and there is 
no better time for entering on a better and improved system of culture 
than in the early days of the opening year. 


THE FUuTURE. 


However disappointing the past may have been, or however 
satisfactory may be the present, there is yet room for improvement, 
for if one thing is more certain than another, it is this—that nothing 
in which we may be engaged is absolutely perfect. It is at perfection 
that all should aim, even if the object be unattainable, as the attempt 
that is made may result in excellence, and that is always worth 
striving for. 

FLOWERS. 


Taste in flowers is ever changing. At one period double flowers 
and quiet colours are in the ascendant; at another time single 
flowers with high colours find most favour. The latter, of late, have 
commanded the most attention, and Sunflowers, once despised, 
have become fashionable, while single Dahlias have for a time quite 
eclipsed the doubles in popularity, and even single Roses have found 
a host of admirers. , 

For general decorative a ag single flowers will be esteemed 
during the coming year. The gaudy Sunflower will possibly not 
inaintain its position, yet will be grown largely ; but the clear yellow 
Corn Marigold,, the white Ox-eye Daisy, the blush and golden 
Marguerites, the bright star-like Pyrethrums, and the azure Blue- 
bottle, will be in constant demand; and fortunately they may 
be grown by everybody who may have a plot of ground in town or 
country. 

Why should single flowers be such favourites? is a question that 
many ask. It is not always easy to give a reason for the fashions 
that predominate ; but an answer to the question under notice is not 
difficult to find. 

Single flowers can be more artistically arranged in vases and 
bouquets than is possible with the more massive double forms. These 
latter, as a rule, when grouped together are heavy, not to say 
‘‘lumpy,” while the former have a free, chaste, elegant appearance. 
A bunch of Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, Carnations, or even Roses 


does not display the flowers to advantage. Their beauty consists in 
their individuality ; but a handful of Lilies, Primroses, or Violets is 
always admired. Still double flowers—those marvellous examples 
of the florist’s skill—can never be ignored, and there will be an 
increase rather than otherwise in their growth during the present 
year. 

Ferns are always fashionable. They are permanent favourites, 
and are fortunately so numerous that there are varieties that will 
luxuriate under almost all conditions, from the Lastrws (Lady Ferns) 
and Scolopendriums (Hart’s Tongues) in a London area, to the 
transparently charming and superlatively elegant Filmy Ferns under 
a glass shade in the tropical house or warm eters b aa E For 
sunless greenhouses and shady windows there are also kinds in 
abundance that will flourish in the most enjoyable manner. Thus 
those who cannot have flowers may have the cheerful refreshing 
green which the graceful fronds of these lovely plants always afford. 


FRUITS. 


More attention is being given to the culture of hardy fruits, and 
never before have so many trees been planted as during the present 
season. In the aggregate the increase of land under fruit culture will 
amount to some ten thousand acres, but the most noticeable fact is the 
marked increase of small cultivators, those who plant their half-dozen 
or dozen Apple, Pear, and Plum trees, with smaller bush fruits in 
propor in their little home enclosures. 

or a long time it was paw) that only those persons could grow 
Apples and Pears who had orchards for accommodating huge trees, the 
fruit of which could only be reached by the aid of ladders. Such 
notions are now obsolete, and trees are raised and sold in thousands 


which bear prodigiously when only two or three feet high, and which: 


can be well grown in small gardens. 

In gardens quite close to, and even within the environs of the largest 
cities and towns, beautiful fruit is now produced, handsome pyramids 
and bushes adorning the borders, ornamental arches arranged over 
walks, and trained trees covering fences attractively and profitably. 
Fruit culture is increasing marvellously, and will increase to the 
benefit of every householder, hence will be appropriately encouraged in 
HOUSEHOLD Worbs. 

VEGETABLES. 

With each recurring year the importance of vegetablesas a wholesome 
staple food is becoming more fully recognised. Medical men have long 
urged their value, but a long time is needed for their teaching to 
‘‘ permeate ” the minds of the million. 

Thousands of persons may grow some kinds of vegetables who have 
as yet not devoted attention to the subject. If they cannot grow 
Potatoes and Peas in abundance, they can at least produce salads with 
Mustard and Cress, while many a vacant wall may be made to support 
the rich red fruits of the now favourite Tomato. 

With the object of aiding all who need assistance in the cultivation 
of any or all of the plants and crops alluded to, with others that cannot 
be enumerated, we shall endeavour to impart information that may be 
useful, because in every case founded on experience, and shall hope 
that our endeavours to render gardens more enjoyable and profitable 
in the future will not be fruitless, 


Three Brave Cavaliers. 


A TOUCHING story is connected with the deaths of Sir Charles Lucas 
and Sir George Lisle, who, under Goring, Earl of Norwich, held 
Colchester in 1648, against Fairfax and the Parliament. The deaths of 
these gallant Cavalier officers happened thus : 

Cromwell had just destroyed the Scotch army of the Duke of 
Hamilton in the north. The prince was with his fleet in the Downs, 
the poor ae prisoner at Carisbrooke ; the Earl of Holland had been 
taken near Kingston in an affair of cavalry, and Goring and Lord 
Capel, with the Kentish and Essex Royalist corps, were shut up in 
Colchester. The Cavaliers, having eaten nearly all their horses, and 
despairing of relief, sent to Fairfax to propose terms. 

airfax would dismiss the common soldiers, but would grant no 
condition to the officers and gentlemen. A day or two was spent in 
deliberation. The fiercer were for a brisk sally at all risks, but they 
had too few horses, and those that were left were weak from 
insufficient food. Some were for dashing open a port, and for dying 
sword in hand; but as that was only to be butchered without a chance 
of revenge calmer counsel h bean They all surrendered, threw 
open the gates, and the officers were at once led to the town-hall, 
locked in, and guarded. Presently a Puritan officer entered, and 
demanded a list of the prisoners’ names for the general. It was 
viven, and a guard shortly returned for Sir Charles Lucas, Sir George 
isle, and Sir Bernard Gascoigne. The butchers had come into the 
crowded slaughter-house, and dragged out their selected victims. 
They were brought before Fairfax, who (instigated, as Clarendon 
thinks, by the inflexible Ireton) told them that after so long and 
obstinate a defence, it was necessary, for the example of others, that 
the peace of the a wie should be no longer disturbed, and that 
military justice should be done—the three men must be presently put 
to death ; and they were instantly led into 'a yard contiguous, where 
three files of musketeers were drawn up ready for the dreadful duty. 
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Sir Bernard Gascoigne was a gentleman of Florence, who knew 
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First Lapy.—The lines are to be found in ‘‘ The Spanish Gypsy,” Boo 
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just English enongh to explain that he feauired only pen, ink, and | V., by George Elliot : 


aper, so that he might write to the Grand Duke to relate how he had 
ost his life, and who should inherit his estates. Sir Charles Lucas, 
the younger brother of a lord, and the heir to his title, had been 
brought up in the Low Countries, and had served in the cavalry. 
‘‘ He was very brave,’”’ says Clarendon, ‘‘and in the day of battle a 
gallant man to look upon and follow, but at all other times and places 
of a nature not to be lived with, of an ill understanding, of a rough and 
proud nature, which made him, during the time of their being in 
Colchester, more intolerable than the siege, or any fortune that 
threatened them. Yet they all desired to accompany him in his death.” 
Lisle, compared with Lucas, was summer to winter. Though fierce 
to lead, and certain to be followed, he had ‘‘the softest and most 
gentle nature imaginable, loved all, and beloved of all, and without a 
capacity to have an enemy.” 

When the news of the cruel resolution reached the prisoners, the 
Cavaliers were deeply moved, and;Lord Capel instantly prevailed on 
an officer of their guard to carry a letter to Fairfax, entreating him 
either to forbear the execution, or that all of them, being equally 
guilty, an undergo the same sentence. The only answer was an 
order to the officer to carry out the sentence, reserving the Italian 
to the last. The three Cavaliers were led forth into the castle 
courtyard. The soldiers first fired on Lucas, who fell dead. Seeing 
that, Lisle ran to the body, embraced it, kissed the stern, rugged face, 
and thinking the firing-party too far off, told them to come nearer. 
One of the musketeers Sarre ieve ‘*T'll warrant you, sir, we hit you,” 
Lisle replied, smiling: ‘‘ Friends, I’ve been nearer you when you 
have missed me.” 

Thereupon they all fired, and under that shower of fiery lead he 
fell instantly without uttering a word. Sir Bernard Gascoigne had 
already stripped off his doublet, and was expecting his turn had come, 
when the officer told him he had orders to carry him back to his friends, 
‘‘for which mercy he cared not a whit.’’ The council of war had 
feared that if his life were taken, their friends and children for several 
generations, would be in danger when travelling in Italy. 

When, what Clarendon calls ‘‘the bloody sacrifice ” was completed, 
Fairfax and his chief officers went to the town-hall to visit the other 
prisoners. The Puritan general treated the Earl of Norwich and Lord 
Capel courteously, apologised for the necessity of military justice, but 
said the lives of all the rest were safe, and that they should be all 
well treated and disposed of as the Parliament directed. Lord Capel’s 
high courage could not stand this; he bade the Puritans finish their 
work, and show them the same rigour; upon which there were, says 
Clarendon, ‘‘ two or three sharp and bitter replies between him and 
Treton, which cost Capel his life a few months after.” While in the 
Tower Capel made a daring escape, but was soon recaptured and 
beheaded, together with the Duke of Hamilton and the Earl of 
Holland, on a scattfold before Westminster Hall. 


Correspondence. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Enquiries will be attended to as quickly as possible, but, as we have to go to 
press several days before publication, some delay is inevitable. In no case can ques- 

ions be answered ‘‘ next week,” as some of our friends demand. 

We have received several very unreasonable complaints of delay in attending to 
letters, which have been addressed to us by Correspondents who have paid no regard 
to the instructions which are given every week in this Journal. 

The Editor is therefore compelled to give notice: 

L. That all letters containing postage-stamps for copies of this Journal, or on 
similar business, must be addressed to the PUBLISHER. 

2. That all letters containing enquiries for the Correspondence Column, or on 
literary business, must be addressed to the EDITOR. 

3 That all communications respecting the ‘‘ Puzzles for Prizes” must be 
addressed to the PUZZLE EDITOR, 

4, That Correspondents wishing to write on two or more subjects—say to send 
in an answer to the Puzzles, and to enclose stamps for a copy of the Journal— 
must send each communication in a separate envclope, properly addressed 
as above indicated. 

5. That NO ATTENTION can be paid to any Correspondents who do not observe 
these rules. 


— 


ANSWERS. 


Anrta.—Whiteley, Westbourne Grove, or any good furrier, would get 
the skins made up for you. 
. W. J.—The best pills and other medicines for poultry are to be had 
cf Walton, St. James's Road, Croydon. 
Cvuriosiry.—1l. The words are spoken by the roguish doctor in the play 
of ‘‘The Honeymoon”: 


‘* For tho’ to cure men be beyond our skill, 
"Tis hard indeed if we can’t keep ‘em 111.’ 


2. Several people we know, of some standing in society, have had their 
visiting-cards printed without the prefix ‘‘ Mr.,” ‘* Mrs.,” or ‘‘ Miss,” but it 
is not considered good style. See ‘‘ Don’t,” a little manual of etiquette, 
the revised edition of which is published by Messrs. Griffith and Farran, 
price 1s. 

E1ke.—1l. We are not aware that any alteration has been made in the 
original form of the hymn, the author of which is the Rev. Sabine Baring- 
Gould. 2. We believe it has been prohibited on account of its revolutionary 
sentiments, and it is not possible to get it anywhere in London. 


He did not say ‘‘ Farewell,” 

But neither knew that he was silent, She, 

For one long moment, moved not. They knew nought 
Save that they parted ; for thetr mutual gaze, 

As with their soul's full speech forbade their hands 
To seek each other—those oft clasping hands 

Which had a memory of their own, and went 
Widowed of one dear touch for evermore. 


I’m A-weEaRy, A-WEARY.—There may be many reasons for the feeling 
you describe. It may be due to indigestion, or to some other depressing 
form of ill-health, or you may have an irritable nervous system. Worry or 
annoyance and uncongenial surroundings would all tend to produce the 
condition you describe. It follows, therefore, that the proper cure must 
entirely depend upon the cause. But in any case you are safe to take good 
nourishing food, and plenty of exercise in the fresh air. Avoid constipa- 
tion. Take acold bath in the morning; retire early to bed ; take as much 
quiet amusement as possible among congenial associates. Do not take 
much tea, coffee, or alcohol, and cultivate the habit of restraining your 
mental irritability or depression, and try to get as much cheerful interest 
into your life as possible, so that you may at least in some measure rejoice 
in ‘‘ the joy of an eventful life.” 

Inquirer H.—It was the late Dean Stanley who instituted the special 
service in Westminster Abbey for children on Innocents’ Day. This day, 
called in Germany ‘‘ Kindermesse,” and formerly in England ‘‘Childer- 
mass,” used to bs more strictly observed than it is at present. The office 
for the festival was one of sorrow, and the church bells were always muffled. 
In some parishes a muffled peal is still rung on this day. 

J. C.S.—1. The paper, we believe, would be provided. 2. No such 
eer would be of any use to you. 3. Your handwriting is not good 
enough. 

May.—It will probably require some little trouble to get admission for 
a girl of thirteen into a training-school. Your best plan will be to apply to 
the National Central Office, 49, Upper Berkeley Street, Portman Saisie. 
where information will be given you of the respective homes throughout 
the seca he which a young girl could be sent, or perhaps the benevolent 
chara ke . B. Williams, Esq., of the Destitute Girls’ Refuge, Albert 
Street, Spitalfields, might help you. 

May 42.—Yes, after ten years’ approved service, but, according to the 
terms of the Treasury Minute, only as the reward of rare and exceptional 
merit. This being so, it is doubtful how far any individual clerk would be 
justified in looking forward to this promotion as probable in his case. 

OBNAMENTS.—TLhe custom of wearing earrings dates from the earliest 
times. Michaclis, in his ‘‘ Laws of Moses,” says, according to a Maho- 
medan legend, Sarah, being jealous of Hagar, declared she would not rest 
until her hands had been imbued in her bondmaid’s blood. Then Abraham 
pierced Hagar's ear quickly, and drew a ring through it, so that Sarah was 
able to dip her hand in the blood of Hagar without bringing the latter into 
danger. From that time it became a custom among women to wear ear- 
rings. In England earrings were worn by the Romanised Britons, and by 
Anglo-Saxons. After the tenth century the fashion seems to have declined 
both in England and on the Continent, and earrings are neither found in 
graves, nor discerned in paintings or sculptures. The wearing of ear- 
rings was re-introduced into England in the sixteenth century, and Stubbs, 
writing in the time of Queen Elizabeth, says: ‘‘ The women are not 
ashamed to make holes in their ears, whereat they hang rings and other 
jewels of gold and precious stones.” In the seventeenth century earrings 
were worn by male fops. 

TickER.—1. It would be much better to buy a new than second-hand 
silver watch, because it is impossible for you to tell how much the latter 
may have been worn. An excellent silver watch can be had for 25s. of the 
Midland Counties Watch Company, Vyse Street, Birmingham. The com- 
pany undertakes to keep this class of watch in repair free of cost for six 
months. <A gold watch is certainly more ladylike than one of silver, and 
can be had of this company for 70s., being a really strong and serviceable 
watch. Your best plan will be to write for a catalogue. 2. The bride- 
groom usually considers it a privilege to make each bridesmaid a present. 
Silver lockets, under the circumstances you name, would be appropriate 
gifts. These can also be had of the above-named company. 


Puzzles for Prizes. 


The Parodies on Hood’s ‘‘ Bridge of Sighs ” being very indifferent in 
quality, the Puzzle Editor considers them unworthy of Prizes, which 
are therefore reluctantly withheld. 

The Winner of First Prize in No. 134, was Mrs. Shattock, Hill- 
morton Villa, Soneyd Park, Bristol (‘‘ One and All’’). 

The correct answer to the Poetical Puzzle is as follows : 

‘‘Sad is my fate, said the heartbroken stranger.”—Campbell’s 
‘* Exile of Erin.” 

‘‘Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride.”—Goldsmith’e 
‘* Deserted Village.” 

‘Qld times were changed, old manners gone ; 
A stranger filled the Stuart’s throne.” — 
Scott’s ‘‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel.” 

‘‘Open the temple gates unto my love.” —Spenser’s ‘‘ Epithalamion.” 

‘*T see before me the gladiator lie.”— Byron's ‘‘ Childe Harold.” 

‘‘ Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness. "—Keats’ ‘‘ To Autumn.” 

‘* Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is." —Shelley’s ‘‘ Ode to the 
West Wind.” 


Answers have also been received from—Alice, Alice Norbury, Crystal Palace, 
Emma Jane, Eaperance, Ferret, Sunflower, Tarradiddle. 
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Odds and Ends. 


A LITERARY man in Vienna, possessor of the learned degree of doctor, 
used to take his midday refection, a contemporary tells us, at a well- 
known cafe in the Austrian capital. One wet day the place was less fully 
attended than usual, and the miserable state of the weather induced most 
uf the visitors to seek their various empioymonts as speedily as possible. 
When proceeding to follow their example, the learned doctor was astonished 
to find in place of his shabby and weather-beaten covering, a real Paris 
hat, shining with sparkling brilliancy. He could only attribute this quasi- 
magical change to the delicate attention of some friend, and hastened to 
display the acquisition, with no little pride, to his family. The next day 
a& young man accosted him at the café, and politely remarked: ‘‘ Doctor, 
allow me to claim my hat, and to apologiso for the apparent mistake. The 
fact was, however, I had no umbrella and you had one. I did not know 
what to do to prevent my new hat from being spoilt in the rain, and as I 
knew yours could not be made worse than it is, I borrowed it, and now 
return it with thanks.” 


‘*T was visiting,” says Mr. S. C. Hall, ‘‘a magistrate in Kerry 
County, when a stalwart fellow was brought in a prisoner, charged 
with nearly killing an old, bald-headed man. Being asked to swear 
information against the accused who had wounded him, the injured 
man was silent, and on being pressed absolutely refused. ‘What was 
it this fellow did to yout?” ached the magistrate. ‘ Nothing,’ was the 
answer. The magistrate turned to the culprit: ‘ Are you not ashamed, 
he said, ‘ to have half-killed this old man, who will not even give infurma- 
tion against you. Had you any ill-will to him?’ ‘Oh, none at all, your 
honour ; I never saw him before to-day.’ ‘Then what made you do it?’ 
“Well, Pll tell yer honour the truth. Ye see, I came late into the fair ; 
luck was agin me, for all the fighting was over; so, as I was struttin 
about, looking for some bey to cross a stick wid, I saw this poor man’s bald 
head poked out of a slit of the tent that he might cool it; and it looked so 
inviting that, for the sow] o’ me, I couldn't help hitting the blow.’ ” 


A DIPLOMATIST was having an after-dinner talk with the Grand Vizier 
of the Oriental sovereign to whose court he is accredited. ‘‘The only 
fault I have to find with your ay ston of government,” said he laughingly, 
‘“‘is its murderous tendency. Why, not a single one of your sultans has 
died in his bed during the last two hundred years!” ‘ You mistake, sir,” 
rejoined the grand vizier with patriotic warmth. ‘‘ Four of them have 
died in their beds during that period; though I must admit that in each 
case the royal sleeper was found with the mattress on top of him.” 


A LEARNED clergyman was accosted in the following manner by an 
illiterate preacher, who despised education; ‘‘ Sir, you have been to college, 
I suppose?” ‘ Yes, sir,” was the reply. ‘‘I am thankful,” rejoined the 
former, ‘‘that the Lurd has opened my mouth to preach without any 
Jearning.” ‘‘ A similar event,” replied the latter, ‘‘ took place in Balaain’s 
time, but such things are of rare occurrence in the present day.” 


In an Irish paper was an advertisement fur horses to stand at livery on 
the following terms: ‘‘ Long-tailed horses at 3s. 6d. Short-tailed horses, 
3s. per week.” On enquiry into the cause of the difference it was answered 
that horses with long tails could brush the flies off their backs while eating, 
whereas short-tailed horses were obliged to take their heads from their 
mangers. 

A FrexcuMan who took to learning the English language, persevered 
till he came to the word “‘ague.” When told that its two syllables micht 
be reduced to one, by prefixing p and], making plague of it, the philosopher 
remarked that half the En lich might have the ague, and the other half the 
plague : as for him he wouldn’t bother more about it. 


Wuen Morris had the Haymarket Theatre, Jerrold, on a certain occa- 
sion, had reason tu find fault with the strength, or rather the want of 
strength, of the company. Morris expostulated and said: ‘‘ Why, there's 
V—-—, he was bred on these boards!” ‘* He looks as though he had been 
cut out of them,” replied Jerrold. 

Somrsopy told a young English nobleman that to be popular in Boston 
society he must profess to be very fond of baked beans. And so when he 
dined at Mrs. Beaconstreet’s he said in a loud voice to the servant: ‘‘ Pass 
me the baked beans, please.”” There were none, of course, and the hostess 
said she was insulted. 

TTALLEYRAND, the Prime Minister of Napoleon, was disliked by Madame 
de Stacl. It so happened that Talleyrand was lame, and madame cross- 
eyed. Meeting one day, madamesaid : ‘* Monsieur, how is that poor leg?” 
Talleyrand quickly replied ; ‘‘ Crooked, as you see.” 

A SURGEON, who was on his way to perform an operation on his patient, 
had his carriage robbed, and lost his surgical instruments while making a 
temporary stop: ‘‘ Whereby,” adds the reporter, “the operation was 
prevented and the patient's life saved.” 

SomME men can never take a joke. There was an old doctor, who, when 
asked what was good for moths, wrote back : ‘‘ How do you suppose I can 
tell unless I know what ails the moths ?” 

THE freedom of Berlin having been presented to a Prussian offtcer in a 

Id snuff-box, a French writer said there was ample room in the snuff-box 
For all the freedom there was in Berlin. 

THERR are some marriages which remind us of the poor fellow who 
eaid: ‘ She couldn’t get any husband, and [ couldn't get any wife, 80 we got 
married.” 

A ¥recHant in New York, who had lost his fortune in a petroleum oi] 
well speculation, was unkindly advised to let well alone in future. 


JACK; ‘‘ We're very proud of our ancestry, you know.” Tom: ‘ Yes, 
T know ; but how would your ancestry feel about you?” 


By an Irishman: “ Why is a storm, when it's clearing up, like a casti- 
cation?” ‘Sure, and isn’t it a bating.”’ 


‘Brown, what did you clear by thot speculation?” ‘I cleared my 
pockets,” said Brown, 
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Rosert Situ, brother of Sydney, and familiarly called * Bobus,” was 
a lawyer and an ex-Advocate Gencral, and happened on one occasion to be 
engaged in argument with an excellent physician touching the merits of 
their respective professions. ‘‘You must admit,” urged Dr. X., ‘‘ that 
your profession does not make angels of men.” ‘ No,” was the retort, 
“there you have the best of it ; yours certainly gives them the first chance.” 

A NUMBER of amateurs were discussing the question of a name for their 
new dramatic club, and, of course, someone suggested ‘‘ The Footlights.” 
‘*Pshaw !” said a second ; ‘too old. We'd better call it, ‘The Flies on 
the Wings.’” ‘* Well,” said a third, ‘if you are going to borrow a name 
from some of the stage appurtenances, why not call ourselves ‘ The Flats,’ 
and be done with it?” 

WHEN travelling, Dean Swift once called at a house. The lady of the 
mansion rejoiced to have so great a guest, and with much cagerness and 
flippancy asked him what he would have for dinner. ‘* Will you have 
an apple-pie, or a gooseberry-pie, sir, or a cherry-pie, or a plum-pie, or a 
piyeon-pie, sir?” ‘‘ Anything but a mag-pie,” replied the dean in his 
usual sarcastic manner. 

A GENTLEMAN in a black cuat called his friend to him and said : “ Come 
with me whilo I change my black cravat for a white one for the ball. You 
will see how it will change me.” The change is made. The friend 
examines his friend with attention. ‘‘That’s so. Before one would have 
sent you out on an errand; but now one would say, ‘ Waiter, some 
coffee !’” 

On the edge of a small river in the county of Cavan, in Ireland, there is 
—or used to be —-a stone with the following inscription cut upon it, no doubt 
intended fur the information of strangers travelling that way : ‘“ N.B.— 
When this stone is out of sight, it is not safe to furd the river.” 

A Scortisy blacksmith being asked what was the meaning of meta- 
physics, replied : ‘‘ When the party wha listens disna ken what the party 
wha speaks means, and when the party wha speaks disna ken what he means 
himself—that’s metaphysics.” 

‘* WELL, to tell the truth, papa, I did not think inuch of the close of 
the sermon,” said a fachionnblo young lady. ‘f Probably you were thinking 
more of the clothes of the congregation,” replied her father. 


IN OUR NEXT NUMBER WILL BE COMMENCED A NEW SERIAT. 
STORY, ENTITLED, 


“MY LORD CONCEIT,” 


By the Author of ‘‘ FRAGOLETTA,” ‘‘ DAME DURDEN,” Etc., Eéc. 


NOW PUBLISHING, 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 


WITH A COLOURED PLATE REPRESENTING 
ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD DURING THE HEAVY SNOWSTORM 
ON THE 18h JANUARY, 188:, 
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PRICE SIXPENCE. 
NOTICE. 


NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE, 


PART XXXII. OF HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 


Containing Serial Story, entitled “ His Own Gucst;" Short Scrial Story, entitled 
‘‘Snowdon House;” ‘Never Alone,” a Story in Two Weekly Parts; ‘“ Miss 
Chrissie’s Protégé,” a Story in Two Weekly Parts ; and numerous Short Stories. 


The Editor's Note-Book on Current Topics. Interesting Articles on Cookery, 
Gardening, The Family Doctor, Fashions, ‘Teaching at Home, Music, Puzzles, etc. 


AND SOMETHING SUITABLE FOR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 
NOTICE. 


The Fifth Volume of HovSEHOLD WorDs, contaiuing Nos. 106 to 131, bound in 
cloth, uniform with Vols. 1, 2, 3, and 4, can now be had, price 4s. 6d. Also Binding 
Cascs (including ‘Title and Index), price 1s. 6d. Title and Index may also be obtained 
separately, price 1d. 

All back Numbers, Parts, Quarterly Divisions and Volumes, also the Extra 
Numbers, are in print ; and may be had by ordering from any Bookseller, Newsagent. 
or Railway Bookstall, or should any difficulty be found in procuring from an Ageut, 
enclose stamps for the amount, adding price of postage, addressed to the Publisher 
of HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 24, Great New Street, E.C., when the copies will be sent 
per return. 


a 


The Publishers of HOUSEHOLD WorDs will send Copies direct, post-free, to any 
address in the United Kingdom or the Continent, upon receipt of P.O.0. made 
payable at the Fleet Street Office, to Messrs. CHARLES DICKENS & EVANS, at the 
following rates : 


Weekly. Sonthly. 
8. ad. 8. a. 
Three Months ss ig 1 8 Three Months 2 0 
Six Months .. ae a 8 8 Six Months.. 40 
Twelve Months ‘6 bs 6 6 Twelve Months .. 8 0 


New Volumes commence the first weck in May and November respectively. 


All applications for Advertisements to be addressed to-Miow. smith, 24, Great 
New Street, 1... 
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““My Lord Conceit.” 


(A SERIAL STORY.) 
By the Author of “ FRAGOLETTA,” ‘DAME DURDEN,” Ete., Blo. 


CHAPTER I. A FIRST INTRODUCTION. 


“ Mapas, introduce me to ‘My Lord Conceit.’” 

The person addressed looked at the person addressing her with 
big, brown, puzzled eyes. 

“My dear, when you give up that habit of nicknaming every 
poem you meet, you will be infinitely more intelligible. To whom 

0 you want an introduction now ?” 

“Can you ask? Don’t his appearance, air, languor, self-satis- 
faction, announce him as well as m quet ? I mean the individual 
leaning against the doorpost. He looks asleep. I suppose he’s 
bored. In any case, I want to know him. I think I mght put 
some animation into him.” 

Madge Dunbar smiled. 

“ T think you would putanimation into the automaton chess-player, 
leave alone anything that possessed a spark of vitality. That lazy- 
looking fellow is a friend of Cosmo’s. He asked him here to-night. 
I’ve never seen him before. He’s the nephew of Sir Hector Grant, 
and his name——” 

‘“‘ Pray don’t tell me his name,” interrupted Beryl Foster hastily. 
“ Mine suits him infinitely better. Bring him over here, and let me 
see what he’s made of. 
pars I should say, but I never knew much brains go with good 
ooks.” 

“ He ought to feel flattered at your interest in him.” - 

The girl laughed. 

“ He won’t discover much of it when once I know him.” 

“Now, Beryl,” remonstrated her friend, “no wickedness. 
“ Remember, you have done harm enough in your time, and on the 
very eve of ——” 

“Hush !” whispered the girl hurriedly, and her hand gave a 
little nervous pressure on her companion’s arm. Then a smile 
broke over her face. “The law of attraction is inevitable,” she 
cua ‘My Lord Conceit is coming to me, since you won't bring 

im.’ , : 

Across the room, with its soft lights and tasteful combinations of 
colour and effect, in and out of the scattered figures lounging, 
standing, sitting, as fancy dictated, on and up to the two women who 
re been discussing him—one of whom was his hostess—came Ivor 

rant. 

“ Mrs. Dunbar,” he said, and the listening ear of the girl whose 
eyes were so coolly yet critically Shape on his face, could detect 
nothing in the voice to mar the effect of that face— Mrs. Dunbar, 
would you have the kindness to tell me the name of the lady who 
has just ae) - 
se a y- She is a Miss Kennedy. Do you admire her 
voice 7” 

“Can you ask? I am filled with wonder and admiration at the 
amount of vocal disguise thrown over what I faintly remember as a 
emp? English ballad. She must be very clever, so to metamor- 

ose it.” 
Pen Oh, she is!” asserted little Mrs. Dunbar eagerly. ‘And she 
has studied in Italy, and——” 

“Thank you,” he said gravely. 
tions are set at rest. 
—everything.” 

The very faintest trace of a smile was visible on the fresh, d 
lips of the girl who, with a grace as negligent as his own, stood lean- 
ing against a marble pillar that supported a magnificent vase of 
" genuine Sévres. 

Mrs. Dunbar glanced from one to the other. 
without some misgivings : 

“May I introduce you to my friend, Miss Foster? She shares 
your musical tastes, though she has not been in Italy.” 

A bow, a quick yet comprehensive glance. Trifles enough. Yet, 
after all, is there anything in life that so little deserves to be con- 
sidered trifling as the introduction of two people, strangers up to just 
that sean Riying le and living out their individual existences, 
frank, careless, free-hearted, content—only to date from thence the 
sorrows and heart-burnings, the misery and remorse, that Fate calls 
into life beneath a meeting such as this first one of Ivor Grant 
and Beryl Foster ? | 

Conversation following on a first introduction is not apt to be 


“ All doubts as to her perfec- 
Of course, if she has studied m Italy that says 


Then she said, not 
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very brilliant, and Ivor Grant rarely troubled himeelf to talk to 
unmarried women. Asarule, he found them insipid, or said he 
did, which amounts to the same thing. Yet he could talk well when 
he liked, and was not too lazy. . = 

Keeping to his usual rule, he allowed his companion to begin, 
and she, having summed up his character by his outward appearance, 
as she had a way of doing with people, opened fire in a way that 
startled him. 

“T don’t think you understand 
Miss Kennedy is a teantiful singer. | 

“Why don’t you say, ‘is considered 0°?” he asked coolly. 
“That would be a saving clause, and I might take refuge under the 
plea of being unable to ‘consider’ her that. My taste in music is 
very simple. It is my misfortune, of course.” 

“In the present instance ?” was the quick rejoinder. 

“Your inference is correct. But to me it seems there might bea 
worse misfortune.” : 

“What?” she asked, glancing up, and wondering whether he was 
in earnest or only stupid. 

“To be able to appreciate what you said was ‘beautiful.’ Trills, 
roulades, screams—Heavens ! what it would be to live in the same 
house with that woman !” | 

“Tam sorry you don’t admire her,” said the girl demurely. “I 
enjoy the treat you describe very often. The lady is my cousin.” 

t was not often that Ivor Grant lost his com re, not often 
that the serene face changed or altered either its colour or expression. 
But it did both now. Beneath that embarrassing announcement, 
before that mischievous glance, he blushed like a girl. 

‘TI beg your pardon,” he stammered. . 

“Pray do not,” she said coolly. “It is rather pleasant to hear 
the unvarnished truth sometimes. Society is rather a glass house 
though, isn’t it? one has to be careful where one throws one’s stones. 


music, judging by your remarks. 


ter all, your remark is not so bad as that of the gentleman in 
Punch, who saw a miserable-looking creature lounging against the 
doorway at some grand reception, and addressed him with, ‘I say, 
this is awfully slow—shall we go out and havea B.and 8S.’ The 
recipient of the invitation was his host.” 
“Well, that mistake was a degree worse 
Captain Grant. : | 
“But I si at you won’t retract your opinion—poor Grace ! if 
she only knew how those practised ‘song decorations’ are valued ! I 
suppose you understand music thoroughly ?” 3 
“No,” he said quickly, and roused out of his habitual languor by 
his companion’s manner, at once so frank and unconventional, yet 
so removed from the fastness and vulgarity of much of the modern 
young ladyism. “That’s just it. I understand nothing about it 
except when a thing pleases me. I learnt it as one learns at school, 
and my friends are pleased to assure me I havea voice. There is 
some music I feel, and could listen to for—well, say for half an hour— 
but not much.” 
“Qh !” said his companion with another glance. | 
The “oh” might have been meant to close the subject, but the 
glance encouraged him to continue speaking. 3 
“A good voice is a gift one can’t sufficiently value, in my opinion. 
Why then spoil what nature has perfected ?” 
“Most people consider nature’s handiwork rather crude,” she 
answered demurely. ‘‘It is art, you know, that perfects.” — 


than mine,” laughed 


“You are not easy to reason with,” he said, grey be the retort. 
“ Will you give me your candid opinion? When you hear an air or 
doesn’t it seem desecration to hide and cover it with those abomina- 
tions, entitled ‘ variations’ ?” 
to deal with. The working out of the theme is considered the 
real art of composition, and variation is only another form of develop- 
‘You have not answered my question.” 
“Haven't I? Do you know, somebody once said that the 
asked me if I didn’t consider variations a desecration of music. 
” 
Why? 
“ And I shall answer that, like all men, you are too fond of it. 
See how we are straying from our subject—the ‘grace’ of musical 
‘Women should never make puns.” 
“Why? Because they put yours to shame ?” 
from refined lips.” ; = 
“TI thought we spoke with our tongues,” said Beryl, just raising 
snowy clusters. | ; 
He bit his lip. The girl | aha hint and yet interested him. 


melody that is beautiful, that touches you, or charms your ear, 
“The composers would be at a loss if the had only their melody 
ment.” 
art of logic was to say, ‘ Why ?’ ox ‘Why not ?’ toeverything ? Rou 
“T shall say that, like all women, you can’t argue.” 
decorations.” 
“No, I won’t allow that. Simply because they don’t sound wel 
her flowers to her face and glancing at him provokingly over the 
That glance met his own,/andiforjan, instant Jheld it in a sort of 


— 
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wondering regard.. He had not thought she was half so beautiful till 
he saw those splendid eyes glancing over the flowers, provocative, 
mirthful, yet with something so strange and almost solemn in their 
intense dark depths that it startled him as much as if he had heard 
a sermon preached in a ball-room, or seen something equally incon- 


ous, - 
Ge With all the languor and affectation 
returned that glance gravely and steadily. 

He found Shimeclf saying in his heart, “ What sort of girl is 
this?” and ere he could answer the question in any definite way, 
her eyes ped ; she let her hand fall to her side with a graceful 
negligent gesture. ; | : 

“ Are 7 fond of dancing ?” she asked. _ 

“Fond of dancing!” he echoed. ‘“ Why?” 

“Please don’t adopt my line of argument,” she said with a me 
laugh. “It will be very embarrassing if we keep on asking eac 
other that same question. Why—why? Oh, because most army 
men are.” | 

* And what makes you think 1am an army man. Mrs. Dunbar 
did not mention my name.” 

“ No, but do you think it was needed? Like that of the Church, 
the ie fa proclaims itself. I had formed my own opinion of 
you before you were introduced. I did not want to hear your 
name 3” : 

“ Again might I ask—why ?” . 

“You might and may; and my reply would be the counter- 
question recommended to refute all arguments. Why not?” 

“I think,” he said, smiling in spite of himself, “that your femi- 
nine logic is quite unapproachable. I can only consider our conver- 
sation a sort of gigantic conundrum, and say, ‘I give it up.’” 

‘* Ah,” she said quickly, “are you so sanity baffled, or is it only too 
much trouble ?” 

“To talk to you, certainly not ; to understand you, yes.” 

“You are candid,” she said, uncertain whether to be vexed or 
pleased. | 

“A rare virtue nowadays. But since you possess it yourself, you 
ought to appreciate it.” 

““Does one always appreciate what one ?” she said 
thoughtfully. ‘I think not. And you think me candid?” 

“Very much so,” he answered emphatically. 

Again she laughed—a little, low laugh pleasant to hear, yet not 
so mirthful as it should have been, coming from such young lips. 
His ear, quick at discerning the falee ring in most women’s laughter, 
caught this note of sadness in hers. It puzzled him, but then the 

irl herself had puzzled him all this time. He thought—indeed, he 
Fnew--that he had never met anyone like her. 

How long or how short a time would it be before that fact came 
Laat him in the light of a regret? Happily he did not know 
then. 

“Well, perhaps I am,” she went on, when the laugh had died 
away; “I can’t help saying what I think. I should like to do it 
much more frequently, but—isn’t it strange how truth offends, and 
yet how we are always lauding it?” 

“ Very atrange. We have to thank these artificial habits of 
society for that. 

“ Society, society,” exclaimed the girl wearily. ‘ How sick one 
gets of it and its ways and doctrines. We, who pride ourselves on our 

edom, are bound to a worse slavery than the poor creatures we 
gave our blood to free. I wonder,” she added bitterly, “ what force 
of courage or strength could free us.” 

“The situation, reduced to its primitive elements, is simply a 
case of individual folly,” he answered reflectively, “to be altered 
or annealed only by individual effort.” 

“Which none of us are brave enough to make ?” 

“ Well, you see,” he answered thoughtfully, “it would be a great 
bore ; self-sacrifice, and all those high-falutin’ principles that sound 
so grand and read so well, are awfully troublesome things in real 
life. It’s so much easier to go with one’s time than oppose it——” 

“And pays so much better, you should add,” she interrupted 
sarcastically. 

“ Exactly.” 

There was a moment’s pause. 

“Do you ever think ?” 

He lifted his eyebrows. 

“Occasionally Ido. Do you consider it unlikely ?” 

She was silent for a few seconds. Then a smile stole over her 
lips, a smile serious, soft, Pe almost as herself and her manifold 
contradictions of face and manner. 

“T did,” she said quietly. 
one occasionally,” 

Once again he coloured hotly, and the flush brought to her a 
sudden sense of the apparent rudeness of her words. She deemed 
it best, however, not to notice the mistake. 

“Tt is so rare,” she went on calmly, “to find anyone who will 


gone from his own, he 


Then she said suddenly: 


“IT suppose appearances do mislead 
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allow that he has a mind, or that it has any use beyond the con- 
templation and discussion of trivialities.” | 

‘Would you like ball-room partners to discuss science and the 
Pentateuch ?” 

“ Certainly not,” she said, laughing a little. “‘ Everything in its 
place’ isa good motto, but even in a ballroom one need not be wholly 
and entirely frivolous.” 

“Which reminds me that I have monopolised you all this time, 
and never once asked you to dance.” 

“Even after that hint of mine? I do not think you are a 
Terpsichorean votary.” 

“You are right. But though not a votary, I indulge in the 
amusement now and then. May I have the pleasure ? 

“Since you have as good as said it is no pleasure, I cannot think 
of inflicting its pretence upon you,” she answered demurely. 

‘Pardon me, you misunderstood .” 

“Very likely,” she said with one of those puzzling glances, “ but 
don’t you think it might be penance to me? Like yourself I really 
don’t care for dancing, though I admire singing.” 

“You are determined to be unmerciful,” he said ; “I suppose 
you will never forgive my unfortunate mistake ?” 

“Which do you mean ?” 

“ The—the—about your cousin, of course.” 

“ Ah!” she said slowly, and looked at him with a whole world 
of mischief in her beautiful eyes ; “that was unfortunate, as you say, 
but it might have been worse.” 

“ How ?” he asked quickly. 

She was moving away now with a bow that seemed meant as a 
distinct farewell, but he followed her, and offered his arm, which 
after a moment’s hesitation she took. 

‘* Because, after all, the lady whose vocalisation displeased you 
so much is not my cousin.” 

“ How unkind of you to frighten me so,” he answered reproach- 
fully, “and to tell me such a—such a——”__- 

“That’s right, spare my feelings,” laughed the girl; “I only 
wanted to give you a lesson. It is so unsafe in society to give your 
opinion of one person to another.” 

“Do you think,” he said, biting his lip with unconcealed vexa- 
tion, “that I am so ignorant, so unversed in the ways of society, 
that I require a lesson in manners ?” 

“Oh no,” she said, glancing at his clouded face with ready contri- 
tion. ‘‘ Pray don’t fancy that. Iam really very sorry. I only did 
it for fun.” 

“Don’t look so dreadfully serious over it,” he answered as he 
met the pleading glance. “Even fun and misunderstandings are 
no bad basis for friendship.” 

ak Wall bee ie Lai echoed, somewhat startled. ‘ aj 

‘Well, perhaps I was premature in suggesting such a possibility. 
But I hope we may meet ain. It is not too improbable, is it?” 

“Improbable?” she said gravely. ‘ Well, perhaps—no. Possible, 
I hardly think. This is my farewell to society for a long time— 
pore for ever.” 

‘What do you mean ?” he asked, startled, and looking fully and 
ey at the face which had grown somewhat pale and—was it 
hard? He thought so then. He was sure of it a moment after, 
as she raised her eyes and met his own enquiring gaze. 

“I mean,” she said coolly, “that -I am going to do what my 
friend Mrs. Dunbar has done—join the ‘noble army of martyrs.’” 

Something—he could never quite tell what—fell across Ivor 
Grant’s heart at that moment like a discordant sound that jars on 
ears fresh feasted with some perfect melody. He was silent, and his 
face grew grave. 

“You are going to be married ?” he said aft. last. 
“The day after to-morrow,” she answered quietly. 


CHAPTER II. WHAT THEY BOTH THOUGHT. 


Ivon Grant lit a cigar and strolled homewards to his rooms 
that warm June night, feeling for once in his life a curious sort of 
dissatisfaction with himself and the world in general. He could 
not imagine why. ; 

As a rule he was not given to self-analysis—indeed, he troubled 
himself very little about anything, having a thorough detestation of 
worry, and a rooted conviction that people brought it on themselves 
by not taking life easily enough. 

Perhaps it never occurred to his philosophy that the og eed 
of doing so is entirely a matter of temperament. It had been no 
difficult matter to him from his very earliest days, he having been 
the spoilt darling of a mother who idolised him, and of an uncle 
who indulged him in every fancy. He had known very little of life 
except its fairest side, and owed it more to himself than anyone else 
that he had not grown up to manhood quite stupid, or quite con- 
ceited, or quite useless. 

But that eunny, frank temper,of his, and, possibly)a fair share of 


. Edited by Charles Dickens.) : 


brains with which nature had provided him, saved him from this 
calamity, and made him a favourite everywhere, quite as much with 
men as with women. 

He was too good-looking not to please the latter—dangerously 
good-looking many of them had acknowledged, when hauntin 
memories of that perfect face and those languid, mournful eyes had 
come between them and their night’s rest after a flirtation with the 
owner. 

Why the eyes had that expression often puzzled the soft-hearted 
victims to Ivor Grant’s fascinations. There was nothing mournful 
about the young man himself, and he was cool enough and impassive 
enough to give people the impression that he sailed along through 
life on very unruffied waters indeed, but never did any one so deceive 
at first sight as the individual to whom Beryl Foster had given the 


ee of * My Lord Conceit.” 

She had somewhat prided herself on a skill at reading character, 
and her first glance at the lazy, handsome the well-cut profile 
and languid eyes, had been one that summed him up as one of society’s 
spoilt and courted darlings, of very little good except to look at. 

That he was good for that she acknowledged very rapidly, and 
indeed she would have been more than singular had she not done so, 
even though she professed to despise good looks in men. 

That he could talk well enough to measure swords with herself 
had first surprised, then piqued her. Of course he had no right to be 
anything different to what she had imagined, and yet he was. 

Had he not been she would probably never have given him a 
second thought, whereas now she gave him a great many. 

Bery] Foster was as much of a coquette as a pretty girl with an 
irresistible attraction for most men is sure to become. She had had 
two London seasons, and had come to them fresh from a country 
parsonage, and preraree to enjoy them to the uttermost under the 
chaperonage of her dearest and warmest friend, Madge Dunbar. 

erhaps she enjoyed the homage and admiration all the more 
from knowing that her own future was assured, that she had no 
occasion to distress herself or her chaperon on the score of eligibles 
or the reverse. Her fate had been calmly settled for her long before, 
and as calmly accepted by herself. She was to marry her cousin, her 
father’s last living relative, as soon as he was ready to have her, and 
she had grown reconciled to the fact—as well as to the other and 
more stubborn one of banishment to India, which it entailed—long 
pee ithe evening when she met Ivor Grant at Mrs. Dunbar’s “little 

ce. 


John Marsden was one of those plodding, commonplace souls, 
who seem thoroughly good, perfectly trustworthy—and, alas! that 
it should be so—so eminently uninteresting. 

He had known his cousin from her babyhood, and had gonethrough 
life with the one firm intention of laying his fortune and devotion 
at her feet. He was twelve years older than herself, but at sixteen 
she had accepted him, and at twenty-two she was about to marry 
him, not for any particular reason, not with an atom of enthusiasm 
in the matter, but simply because she had been brought up to look 
forward to that fact as an ultimate result of his placid devotion, a 
natural response to the demands of duty, and a total indifference to 
any one else who might have called into life a feeling very different 
to that which John Marsden had inspired. 

Beryl always declared she was unromantic. Her love of reading, 
great as it was, had been of a kind very different from that of most 
yirls of her age and time. Her father was a clever man, and had 
imbued her with the idea that minds are meant to be cultivated to 
some good end, not left as waste ground for such tillers as the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. Her disposition was naturally a 
happy one, and life had been a placid and untroubled thing to her, 
though always busy, useful, and well occupied. Her success in 
society had not dazzled her a whit, though she was well pleased 
with it. Mra. Dunbar had often felt puzzled with her, for what 
could one make of a girl who was as glad to talk with an old man as 
with a young one, provided he could “talk well,” and who made her- 
self just as agreeable to women as to men. 

y sometimes had her friend felt a little uncomfortable fore- 
boding of Beryl’s future when, in some chance glimpse of the girl’s 
mind, she caught sight of possibilities she had never dreamt of, 
a strength and depth of feeling, and an acuteness of sympathy, 
which proclaimed her capable of much suffering in time to come. 

Long as she had known Beryl, dearly as she loved her, she yet 


felt always that she never quite understood the girl. She had 
watched her through two seasons of London life, and acknowledged 
that she unders her less than ever. » 


Sometimes she felt sorry that she was going to be married, some- 
times glad, for she knew that the sterling honesty of the girl’s 
nature would make marriage a safeguard and a bond. But invari- 
ea as she looked at John Marsden’s commonplace face, or listened 
to his uninteresting conversation, she felt herself saying, “Oh, if it 
were anybody else!” Still,there had never been anybody else whom 
Beryl considered more suitable, or at least appeared to consider so, 
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fireplace. 


up as Mrs. Dunbar entered. “I 


her chair and une aares a bracelet from one round white arm. 
didn’t waltz, though he asked me, because I preferred talking to him. 
I am glad I wasn’t aware of his ay dea otherwise I should have 
concluded he carried his brains in 
I gd ee the poor things get addled.” 

“Tt 


some brains. Thirdly, he can talk, 
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and now everything was settled and arranged, and the marriage was 
to take place on the next day but one. 


When her guests had departed that night, Madge Dunbar went 


up to her friend’s room for a chat before retiring. 


She found Beryl sitting in a low chair, gazing into the fern-filled 
She had not removed her ican or done anything 
ntly, except throw her flowers down on the dressing-table, 


ap 
any herself into the chair. 


“¢T was wondering whether = would come,” she said, looking 
oped you would. Are you tired ?” 
“No, not at all,” answered her friend, taking another chair. 


“But I thought yon were, a3 I missed you long ago. Why haven't 
you gone to bed ?” 


‘*T was not tired,” answered Beryl somewhat absently ; “I only 


wanted to think.” 


“ What about ?” asked Madge Dunbar quickly. | 
“About—oh, many things. The near approach of my wedding-day; 


the fit of my dress; the success of your evening with its incongruous 
combination of music and dancing—don’t try the two 
the "looking up with a mischievous glance—“ the perfections of My 
Lord Conceit. 


again, Madge; 


Mrs. Dunbar laughed. 
“ IT hope you found him interesting. Why didn’t you dance with 


him? He is one of the crack waltzers of the day. 


“ Enviable being !” murmured Bery] lazily, as she leant cee 
4 


is heels. Most dancing men do. 


hink, my dear,” said Mrs. Dunbar gravely, “that you should 


not ag so rapidly at conclusions. How can you tell what a person 
is like fom just a few formal sentences spoken to each other in 
society ?” 


“And I think, my dear,” answered Beryl with a mocking 


imitation of her friend’s voice and manner, “that you can find out a 


t deal about a person in even a few formal sentences. Shall 
tell you what I found out about My Lord Corceit ?” 

‘Certainly, if you wish.” 

“ Impromis,” said the girl, laying one slender white finger gravely 


against another, “he is in the army.’ 


“ Household Brigade,” murmured her friend. 
“Well, he’s a soldier for all that, I sup 
not 


Secondly, he has 
y; and fo y, I am 
very sorry I have met him.” 
"The conclusion was so sudden and so unexpected, that Madge 
Dunbar looked in undisguised astonishment at the girl. 
“Why ?” she asked. 
‘Why, why? Oh dear me!” san pag? Beryl, rising somewhat 
impatiently, as if to put an end to the interview. “Why is one 
anything—why does one think, or feel, or like, or dislike? How 
can I tell why I feel it? I only know I do.” : 
“Was he so di ble?” asked Mrs. Dunbar, rising also, and 
looking with hesitating glance at the beautiful pale face before her. 


re Beryl laughed. 
“ Disagreeable! Oh, very much so. I never met such a dis- 
agreeable man. He quite spoilt my ree 

“TI am sorry for that,” answered her friend ; “but you know 
you would be introduced to him.” 


“<What great events from little causes spring,’” quoted Beryl, 
unfastening her dress and slipping out of it in some quick impulsive 
fashion of her own; “not that My Conceit isa little cause though. 
About six feet of bone and muscle—eh, Madge ?” 

“He is one of the handsomest men I have ever seen,” remarked 
Mrs. Dunbar thoughtfully. 

“Handsome! How I hate that word !” cried Beryl impatiently. 
‘What does it matter about a man’s looks? The uglier he is the 
better. There is some chance then of his giving his other qualities 
fair play.” 

& Is tt impossible to do that, and yet be good-looking ?” 

“ Quite,” said the girl determinedly. 

She was moving restlessly about now, had thrown on a loose 
white wrapper, and unbound her rich brown hair, which fell to her 
knees, tall as she was. 

“You are full of prejudices, Beryl,” said Madge, smiling, “ and 
rather obstinate about acknowledging them. ‘Was Captain Grant 
good for nothing except to look at? so, he kept you employed at 
that rather a long time.” 

‘“T was studying him,” said the girl quietly. 

“What makes you so fond of studying people ?” asked her friend. 

A little faint smile stole to the lips that were so firmly set, and 


so perfect in shape and colour. 


“Some day perhaps I shall write a book,” she answered.) “I am 


collecting ma 
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Mrs. Dunbar laughed outright. 

“T can’t fancy you doing that, Beryl,” she said ; “you are too 
hnpetuous and impatient. if you could begin one day and finish 
the next, you might succeed—nat otherwise.” 

“Madge,” said the girl suddenly, and with that startling 
irrelevance to the subject in discussion which was one of her 
peculiarities, “tell me how you felt the day before you were 
married.” 

Her friend looked at her in astonishment, then a soft, rosy flush 
stole over her face, and a smile parted her li 

“Very happy,” she answered readily. 
much in love——” 

“In love!” interrupted the girl impatiently. 
got to do with it 2” . . 

“Everything, I should say,” answered Mrs. Dunbar gravely. 
“Do you mean to say you don’t love John Marsden ?” 

Beryl drew the comb slowly through the long rich tress of hair 

she held in her hand. _ 
. “TI have been engaged to him since I was sixteen,” she said 
thoughtfully. “Iam twenty-two now. I don’t think in all that 
time it has ever occurred to me to ask myself that question. Yet, I 
suppose love and marriage always go together.” __ 

“They ought to,” answered Madge Dunbar. “ Unfortunately 
they very seldom do nowadays.” 

“Then I am safe,” laughed the girl, with one of those rapid 
changes of manner which always puzzled her friend ; “ my case is on 
the side of the majority.” ie 

“Beryl, my dear,” said Mrs. Dunbar anxiously, as she came and 
stood beside the girl, and looked up at the beautiful, wilful face, 
“will you tell me one thing: Are you quite content to marry John 
Marsden? Are you quite happy?” eg 

‘““Two things!” seid BeryL, laughing. ‘“ My dear, I have never 
been unhappy in my life except once, when poor Fido broke his leg 
in a rabbit-burrow. What makes you look so grave? Is matrimony 
so very dreadful? I shall tell Cosmo to-morrow that you tried to 
frighten me out of it.” - a | ae 

“J wish you would be serious for five minutes,” said Madge 
plaintively. . | . i 

“ Dearest child—five ! I was serious for a whole quarter of. an 
hour. Now, good-night.. I must get some beauty sleep, you know, 
and we have ae of things to do to-morrow.” .—- | | 

_ Yet, despite the light words and careless manner, there was some- 
thing wistful in her eyes, and in the lingering kisses that touched 
Madge Dunbar’s soft lips, something that haunted her friend’s 
memory for long after, and left a sort of longing in her heart that her 
lips had no courage to frame. | | — 

“‘T hope Beryl is not making a mistake.” bt al 

Beryl herself stood for a long, long time before that glass, which 
reflected a tall white figure with rippling hair. ' 

She was looking at herself que unconseiously—looking back at 
her deep eyes, soft and full of dreams—dreams that for the first 
time in her life brought her face to face with some undreamt-of 
possibility ; something which stirred the fearless innocence cf life 
and thought, and made her aak herself at last: “Am I right to do 


this thing ?” 
the doubt had arisen. She could 


“You see I was very 


‘What has that 


- She could not understand wh 
not define the vague unrest which filled her heart that night. What 
possible association had these things with the memory of a hand- 
some face, or the lingering echo of a voice? Aye, and what possible 
association with a path of stones and thorns that the brave youn 
feet must tread in years to come, or with the tears that gathe 
even now in the radiant eyes, to which tears were so strange and so 
unfrequent ? 


Ivor Grant smoked his third cigar through, dismissed his man, 
drank two brandies-and-sodas, thought he would go to bed—thought 
he wouldn’t, turned over the pages of a new novel, shut it u 
impatiently, finally went over to the window and threw it open, ai 
stood looking out at the quiet starlit street. | 

“I wish I hadn’t met that girl,” he muttered to himself, “ or 
that she wasn’t going to be married.” 

(To be continued.) 


A Pertinent Question. 


Licuts from the windows are gleaming and glancing, 
Musio and laughter are echoing near, 

Save where the twain move apart from the dancing, 
Uttering vows each was longing to hear ; 

Tender his tones in their low modulation, 
Timidly downwards ber glances are cast, 

Eyes match’d with sapphire, ‘and cheeks with carnation. 
Fair is the vision. ow long will it last ? 


Think, when old Time, of all jokers the grimmest, 

Whitens the tresses and furrows the brow, 
) Changing the forms that are lithest and slimmest, . 

Will your affection bo steady as now? - . 

True that to-day, in its ardent devotion,. - 
Love takes no heed of the future or past ; _ 

Curbing and checking the tide of emotion, 
Prudence should whisper: ‘‘ How long will it last ?” 


All were in vain, though the caution be needed, 
Prudence is ne’er the companion of youth ; 
Passion for aye leaves unnoticed, unh e 
arnings of wisdom and pee of truth. 
Forging the fetters that bind them together, 
Gilding the hours that are flying so fast ; 
Careless of sunlight or stormiest weather, 
Love never questions: ‘* How long will it last?” 


»’ 


Two New Years’ Eves. 
A Tale of the Press Gang.. 
(A COMPLET STORY.) 


CHAPTER I. 

“ By George, there she is again !” exclaimed Captain Hugh Alden, 
of His Britannic Majesty’s Navy, as he was swaggering through the 
streets of the quiet little borough of Sandwich one fine December 
morning of the year 1811, and paused to look back at the pees 
apure of a young lady closely wrapped up in furs, who had just passe 

im 


“She isa pretty girl and no mistake about it, and pretty pu are 
not so common in these outlandish parts of the kingdom that they 
oo be | just glanced at and forgotten. Now I wonder who 
she is? 


So pondering, he turned back and followed the subject of his 
eulogium. He watched her enter a doorway, over which was inscribed 
ef a board : “Thomas Burt, carrier to all parts of London, every 

onday, and returning on Saturday night ;” and muttered : 
ae Mins Burt—hey ! Well, I must try and find out some more 
about Miss Burt. I’ve met her ever so many times, and each time 
she seems nicer and prettier. It'll be a strange thing if rustic Miss 
Burt resists the advances of —well, rather handsome and accomplished 
Hugh Alden of His Majesty’s Service.” | 

With these complacent notions he retraced his steps towards 
the quay on the bank of the sluggish Stour, where lay moored a smart 
cutter flying the naval ensign, and bearing in gold letters on her 
stern the name ‘‘ Cynthia.” - 

Captain Alden was in fact in command of the Cynthia, which was 
engaged upon “ particular service” of a particularly unpleasant nature, 
at least to the inhabitants of the ports whereat she touched, inasmuch 
as she was engaged in impressing men for service on His Majesty’s 
frigate Guerriére, daily expected off Sandwich on her way to America. 

The cutter was naturally the object of much admiration and 
curiosity to the good folk of Sandwich, who, however familiar their 
ancestors might have been, in the palmy days of the old Cinque Port, 
with the spectacle of the entire national fleet within their waters, 
were strangers to the sight of one of the king’s ships almost literally 
at their very doors, so that a very large proportion of them spent 
their days in lounging on the quay-side in groups, and speculating 
upon the possible reason for the appearance of sich a phenomenon. 

Captain Alden was pacing up and down the spotless deck of the 
cutter upon the morning following the little episode above described, 
inwardly praying that the Querriétre might be delayed on her 
passage round from Woolwich, in order that he might get another 
glance at the pretty face which had so charmed him. It was Sunday 
morning, and the number of quay-side loungers was greater than 
usual, so that the captain, who was really not a bad-looking man, 
and who was fully aware of the impression made upon simple minds 
by an attractive uniform, tential” his very best, and looked every 
inch a monarch. Great was his delight, therefore, when he espied 
amidst the gaping faces the pretty features of Miss Burt. Politely 
raising his hat, he said ; 

“Would Miss Burt like to step aboard and see the Cynthia ?” 

The young lady blushed, hesitated for a moment, and then with- 
out ayailing herself of the officers proffered arm, jumped lightly 
down on to the deck. | | 

“You do the Cynthia a great honour, Miss Burt,” said the 
captain, “ for it is not often that our monotonous lives are enlivened 
by the presence of ladies.” 

“ But my name is not Burt,” said the girl. ‘ Who told you that 
it was?” 

“ Why—well, I saw you go into a doorway 
which was written the name of. Burt,” replied 
course I made sure that you were Miss Burt.” 
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“Qh dear no. My name is Mavis Carroll,” laughed the girl. 
“Mr. Burt is my gun ian.” - a. 

At the name li the captain started and stammered: 7 

“Oh, Mr. Burt is your guardian! Then have you no father or 
mother ?” : 

‘“‘T don’t remember them,” replied Mavis. “I came here when I 
was a little bit of a girl, and 1 was always told that I was an orphan.” 

The captain seemed lost for a few moments in profound reverie 
and almost forgot his visitor, but suddenly recollecting her, show 
her all over the ship to her huge delight, until the sound of the 
church-bells reminded her that she must go. 

“And I’m sure you won't mind my bringing Tom, will you, 
Captain Alden?” said Mavis, as she stood with one foot on the 
accommodation-ladder, ready to jump on shore. 

“ Tom—who is Tom ?” asked the captain. 

“Tom! Why, he’s—he’s my sweetheart,” answered the lass 
demurely ; “such a dear old fellow, and so fond of ships, for he has 
been a sailor and knows all about them.” 

Of course the captain could not reject the proposal, so he said: 

“Very well, then; bring Tom after church.” 

So the damsel thanked him, sprang on to the quay, and disap- 
peared through the crowd which was slowly dispersing. 

The captain left alone fell again into reverie. 

“ Mavis Carroll!” he muttered to himself; “fanc 
Mavis Carroll here. Why, she’s reputed dead long ago. By 
if the London lawyers only knew that she was alive! Why, I 
suppose I should have to give up that comfortable little income which 
I enjoy as having married her sister—the next-of-kin,as was supposed, 
to old Carroll, Married! That’sa nasty word, but it’s there staring 
me in the face. I married Dorothy Carroll and Dorothy Carroll is 
my wife—that is, if she’s alive—I haven’t seen her for five years ; 
but I must be careful. And who’s this Tom? Some slouching 
country bumpkin, I suppose, and he’ll marry her, and her name 
will get out, and then—— By George ! he mustn’t, he sha’n’t marry 
her. It’s a deep game, but it’s worth playing, for if I can make this 
girl Mrs. Alden, the lawyers may come on as much as they like— 
unless—unless they find that I’m already married and that my wife 
is alive, which I don’t think is likely, considering the state I left her 
in. Yes, it’s five years since I got into that rage, and——” 

_ He stopped short here, for the reflection was evidently unpleasant, 
went down below, lit his pipe, and filled himself a glass of spirits. 

At the expiration of an hour and a half an increased hubbub and 
clattering of feet on the quay-side proclaimed the fact that the 
Sandwich churches were discharging their congregations, and pre- 
sently Captain Alden espied his charmer threading her way through 
the groups on the arm of a burly, broad-shouldered young fellow, 
whose face, although of a jovial mould, was twisted into contortions 

occasioned by his wearing a very tight and uneomfortable suit of 
orthodox Sunday-black. 

‘““Here’s Tom,” exclaimed Mavis breathlessly and proudly. 
‘Come on, Tom ; the captain said I might bring you on board.” 

Tom seemed to look rather shyly at the captain and the cutter, 
much as a hare looks suspiciously at anything which bears a 
resemblance to a trap, but at repeated instigations on the part of 
Mavis he floundered on to the deck and stood pulling his forelock and 
ie a his foot whilst Mavis langhingly introduced him. 

n a few minutes the captain had put him completely at his ease, 
and he felt actually proud as he paced up and down the deck in full 
view of the admiring crowd, a real king’s officer on one side talking 
to him like an equal, and on the other the prettiest girl in Sandwich. 

*‘ It’s always been a puzzle to me,” sail the captain in the course 
of their conversation, “bow fine young fellows like you can be con- 
tent to lead a humdrum land-lubber’s Tite in these stirring times.” 

Tom looked askance at the captain, as if the vision of the trap had 
reappeared, but said: 

‘Well, sir, I’m a carrier now, that’s true, but I ain’t allus been. 
I know a thing or two about ships, cos I was pressed in ’six, and I 
sailed along with Admiral Duckworth in the West Indies, and again 
in the Dardanelles ; and in ’seven I was along with Admiral Gambier 
in the Terrible, at Copenhagen ; and in ’nine I was in the Tribune, 
Captain Reynolds, and got a wound fightin’ agin’ four Danish brigs ; 
an’ then I got invalided home, so I took up the old man’s carrier 
business.” 

“T suppose that’s almost as hard work as eailoring ?” said the 
captain. : 

“A deal sight harder, sir,” replied Tom. ‘A sailorin’, you gets 
your grub reg’lar, and has pany o sleep ; but I starts from: here 
to-morrer mornin’ afore daylight, an’ I gets in to The George Inn, 
Borough, late o’ Wednesday night, barrin’ accidents, and early o’ 
Thursday mornin’ I starts off again home. I has to sleep where an’ 
when I can, and get my grub anyhows; but I wouldn’t go back— 
not [! : | 

“And of course you know why, Captain Alden,” said Mavis 
demurely, 


meeting 
George! 


* Well, yes, I can 
when’s it to come off ?” 

‘** When’s what to come off ?” asked Mavis. - ~ _ 2 

“Why, when are you going to be married?” said the captain. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” returned Mavis, blushing. “That depends 
on Tom. Not: just yet—perbaps a year.” . a 

“‘ We said we'd be wed o’ New Years Day,” ssid Tom. => 

“So as to begin the year well,” said the captain ; and eo they 
went on, pos and laughing, until, as the churches chimed the 
dinner-hour, and the happy couple prepared to go, the captain had 
succeeded in completely winding himself round their hearts, and 
accepted an invitation from them to go to Delft Street and make the 

uaintance of old Thomas Burt. 

The Guerriére arrived off Sandwich the next day, but the welcome 
news was brought to Captain Alden that her complement of men 
was complete, and that he was still to remain in charge of the Cynthia 
at Sandwich. So during the week he had plenty of opportunities of 
seeing Mavis, and was established as a guest in the house of the old 
carrier, although, with regard to his position as an officer, he paid his 
visits sub rosd. 

Old Thomas Burt, whose chief source of pride, next to his adopted 
daughter Mavis, was his boast that during fifty years on the road he 
had never lost a package or met with a serious accident, considered 
that a very high honour was paid him by the presence in his humble 
house of so distinguished a guest as the captain, and, as the latter 
was most circumspect in his behaviour towards Mavis, never dreamed 
for a moment that any motive but friendship was at the bottom of 
the condescension ; while Tom, being absent from home during the 
greater part of the week, had no idea of the risk he was running by 
pies a: this acquaintance. He was a simple-minded, confiding 
man, although he had been asailor, and, moreover, he had no oppor- 
tunity of beholding the airs which Miss Mavis put on, upon the 
strength of the new honour done her house, amongst the Sandwich’ 
lasses, who were beside themselves with envy when they found that 
a real gentleman and an officer was in the habit of paying frequent 
visits to the carrier's house. 

But the poison thus introduced worked its insidious way. — At 
first the girl’s head was rag turned by the attentions gad: polite- 
ness of the captain ; little y little these attentions grew more 
marked ; the politeness assumed an air of gallantry ; their intercourse 
became more open and more free. The captain went in and out of 
the house like a friend of long standing, the old carrier confided to 
him his plans about Tom and Mavis, and talked to him more as an 
equal and an intimate than as a casual acquaintance, In fact, neither 
of them could resist him. 

In such a small place, where everybody knew everybody else's 
business, gossips soon got talking about the affair, and once or twice 
the old carrier was warned. But he saw in Captain Alden only an 
affable, jovial gentleman, who could tell a good story, join in a hearty 
laugh, and genuine common-sense, and he no morc believed 
that Mavis could have any stronger feeling for him than respect and 
regard, than that she would give up her affection for Tom for a 
powder-monkey on board the Guerriére. 

But Mavis, simple and country-bred as she was, was but a woman. 
She knew and felt what was going on ; Tom was still a dear old 
fellow in her eyes, but somehow or other he ceased gradually to 
occupy the only place in her mind. She did not cease to love him 
one whit, but he was no longer the only man in the little world of 
her own heart. ; 

Then she began to draw contrasts, and directly a woman begins 
to draw contrasts, her allegiance is shaken. But she put the feeling 
from her so long as she was able. She was sometimes even rude 
to the captain—often she was cold and distant. Then he would 
absent himself for a few days ; she felt the blank occasioned by his 
absence, and when he returned with the same gentle, suave manner, 
she would undo all she had done by returning to her old freedom 
and amiability. The captain was a master of his craft, and played 
both her and the old carrer as an experienced angler plays a fish. 

Christmas-time came and passed. As this was the husiest time of 
the year on the road, Tom Burt, the younger, had been unable to 
join the little family party in Delft Street, except for a few hours 
on Christmas Day, but the captain came in daring the evening, after 
having dined with the officers on board the Guerriére (which was 
still detained by bad weather outside Sandwich), and amply filled 
the blank caused by Tom’s enforced absence. . 

But all looked forward to New Year's Eve. Tom would be free 
then, and there would be a banquet, and bell-ringing, and first-foot- 
ing customs, and (ere hilarity, to assist in of which the 
captain was cordially invited. ; 

He was expected to arrive at about nightfall, although, as the snow 
was deep on the roads, he might be detained. However, the fire 
burned cheerily on the hearth, the old carrier_was in his accustomed 
chair, with his long pipe in his mouth, listening.to Captain »Alden’s 
lively chat, whilst Mavis, coquettishly arrayed in-her best, was busily 
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Mrs. Dunbar laughed outright. 

“T can’t fancy you doing that, Beryl,” she said ; “you are too 
hnupetuous and impatient. if you could begin one day and finish 
the next, you might succeed—not otherwise.” 

“ Madye,” said the girl suddenly, and with that startling 
irrelevance to the subject in discussion which was one of her 
peculiarities, “tell me how you felt the day before you were 
married.” | 

Her friend looked at her in astonishment, then a soft, rosy flush 
stole over her face, and a smile parted her lips. 

“Very happy,” she answered readily. “You see I was very 
much in love——” 

“Tn love!” interrupted the girl impatiently. ‘What has that 
got to de with it ?” 

“Everything, I should say,” answered Mrs. Dunbar gravely. 
** Do you mean to say you don't love John Marsden ?” 

_ Beryl drew the comb slowly through the long rich tress of hair 
she held in her hand. , 

_“T have been engaged to him since I was sixteen,” she said 
thoughtfully. “Iam twenty-two now. I don’t think in all that 
time it has ever occurred to me to ask myself that question. Yet, I 
suppose love and marriage always go together.” 

“They ought to,” answe Madge Dunbar, 
they very seldom do nowadays.” - 

“Then I am safe,” laughed the girl, with one of those rapid 
changes of manner which always puzzled her friend ; “ my case is on 
the side of the majority.” , | 

“ Beryl, my dear,” said Mrs, Dunbar anxiously, as she came and 
stood beside the girl, and looked up at the beautiful, wilful face, 
“‘ will you tell me one thing: Are you quite content to marry John 
Marsden? Are you quite happy ?” q.- 

“Two things!” said Beryl, laughi ‘“* My dear, I have never 
been praia ed in my life except ence whe poor Fido broke his leg 
in a rabbit-burrow. What makes you look so grave? Is matrimony 
so very dreadful? I shall tell Cosmo to-morrow that you tried to 
frighten me out of it.” . 

“J wish you would be serious for five minutes,” said Madge 
plaintively. | 

“ Dearest child—five ! I was serious for a whole quarter of an 
hour. Now, good-night. I must get some beauty sleep, you know, 
and we have heaps of things to do to-morrow.” .— - | 

_ Yet, despite the light words and careless manner, there was some- 
thing wistful in her eyes, and in the lingering kisses that touched 
Madge Dunbar’s soft lips, something that haunted her friend’s 
memory for long after, and left a sort of longing in her heart that her 
lips had no courage to frame. a 

se] sone Beryl is not making a mistake.” 

Beryl herself stood for a long, long time before that glass, which 
reflected a tall white figure with rippling hair. 

She was looking at herself oe unconsciously—looking back at 
her deep eyes, soft and full of dreams—dreams that for the first 
time in her life brought her face to face with some undreamt-of 
possibility ; something which stirred the fearless innocence cf life 
und thought, and made her ask herself at last: “Am I right to do 


this thing ?” 
the doubt had arisen. She could 


“ Unfortunately 


. She could not understand wh 
not define the vague unrest which filled her heart that night. What 
possible association had these things with the memory of a hand- 
some face, or the lingering echo of a voice? Aye, and what possible 
association with a path of stones and thorns that the brave youn 
feet must tread in yeara to come, or with the tears that gathe 
even now in the radiant eyes, to which tears were so strange and so 
unfrequent ? | 


Ivor Grant smoked his third cigar through, dismissed his man, 
drank two brandies-and-sodas, thought he would go to bed—thought 
he wouldn’t, turned over the pages of a new novel, shut it u 
impatiently, finally went over to the window and threw it open, an 
stood looking out at the quiet starlit street. 

“I wish I hadn’t met that girl,” he muttered to himself, “ or 
that she wasn’t going to be married.” : 


(To be continued.) 


| A Pertinent Question. 


Lieuts from the windows are gleaming and glancing, 
Music and laughter are echoing near, 

Save where the twain move apart from the dancing, 
Uttering vows each was longing to hear ; 

Tender his tones in their low modulation, 
Timidly downwards her glances are cast, 

Eyes match’d with sapphire, and cheeks with carnation. 
Fair is the vision. How long will it last? 


Think, when old Time, of all jokers the grimmest, 

Whitens the tresses and furrows the brow, 
' Ohanging the forms that are lithest and slimmest, 

Will your affection be steady as now? - | 

True that to-day, in its ardent devotion, - 
Love takes no heed of the future or past ; 

Curbing and checking the tide of emotion, 
Prudence should whisper: ‘‘ How long will it last ?” 


All were in vain, though the caution be needed, 
Prudence is ne’er the companion of youth ; 
Paasion for aye leaves unnoticed, anheeded, 
arnings of wisdom and prea of truth. 
Forging the fetters that bind them together, 
Gilding the hours that are flying so fast ; 
Careless of sunlight or stormiest weather, 
Love never questions: ‘* How long will it last?” 


o? 


Two New Years’ Eves. 
A Tale of the Press Gang. | 
(A COMPLETE STORY.) » 


CHAPTER I. 

“ By George, there she is again !” exclaimed Captain Hugh Alden, 
of His Britannic Majesty’s Navy, as he was aida the 
streets of the quiet little borough of Sandwich one fine December 
peeps of the year 1811, and paused to look back at the retreati 
oe of a young lady closely wrapped up in furs, who had just oraal 
1m, 

“She is a pretty girl and no mistake about it, and pretty girls are 
not so common in these outlandish parts of the kingdom they 
can re just glanced at and forgotten. Now I wonder who 
she is 

So pondering, he turned back and followed the subject of his 
eulogium. He watched her enter a doorway, over which was inscribed 
upon a board: “Thomas Burt, carrier to all parts of London, every 

pre and returning on Saturday night ;” and muttered : 

“Miss Burt—hey ! Well, I must try and find out some more 
about Miss Burt. I’ve met her ever so many times, and each time 
she seems nicer and prettier. It'll bea age thing if rustic Miss 
Burt resists the advances of—well, rather handsome and accomplished 
anes Alden of His Majesty’s Service.” 

With these complacent notions he retraced his steps towards 
the quay on the bank of the sluggish Stour, where lay moored a smart 
cutter flying the naval ensign, and bearing in gold letters on her 
stern the name “ Cynthia.” 

Captain Alden was in fact in command of the Cynthia, which was 
engaged upon “ particular service” of a particularly unpleasant nature, 
at least to the inhabitants of the ports whereat she touched, inasmuch 
as she was engaged in impressing men for service on His Majesty’s 
frigate Guerriére, daily expected off Sandwich on her way to America. 

The cutter was naturally the object of much admiration and 
curiosity to the good folk of Sandwich, who, however familiar their 
ancestors might have been, in the palmy days of the old Cinque Port, 
with the spectacle of the entire national fleet within their waters, 
were strangers to the sight of one of the king’s ships almost literally 
at their very doors, so that a very large proportion of them spent 
their days in lounging on the quay-side in groups, and speculating 
upon the possible reason for the appearance of such a phenomenon. 

Captain Alden was pacing up and down a ess deck of the 
cutter upon the morning following the little episode above described, 
inwardly praying that the Querritre might be delayed on her 
passage round from Woolwich, in order that he might get another 
glance at the pretty face which had so charmed him. It was Sunday 
morning, and the number of quay-side loungers was greater than 
usual, so that the captain, who was really not a bad-looking man, 
and who was fully aware of the impression made upon simple minds 
by an attractive uniform, strutted his very best, and looked every 
inch a monarch. Great was his delight, thercfore, when he espied 
amidst the gaping faces the pretty features of Miss Burt. Politely 
raising his hat, he said : 

“Would Miss Burt like to step aboard and see the Cynthia ?” 

The young lady blushed, hesitated for a moment, and then with- 
out availing herself of the officer's proffered arm, jumped lightly 
down on to the deck. 

“You do the Cynthia a great honour, Miss Burt,” said the 
captain, “ for it is not often that our monotonous lives are enlivened 
by the presence of ladies.” 

“ But my name is not Burt,” said the girl. “ Who told you that 
it was?” 

“ Why—well, I saw you go into a doorway yesterday, above 
which was written the name of Burt,” replied the officer, “ so. of 
course [ made sure that you were Miss Burt,” 
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“Qh dear no. My name is Mavis Carroll,” laughed the girl. 
“Mr. Burt is my guardian.” gig 

At the name li the captain started and stammered: 

“Oh, Mr. Burt is your guardian! Then have you no father or 
mother ?” } 

“‘T don’t remember them,” replied Mavis. “I came here when I 
was a little bit of a girl, and 1 was always told that I was an orphan.” 

The captain seemed lost for a few moments in profound reverie 
and almost forgot his visitor, but suddenly recollecting her, show 
her all over the ship to her huge delight, until the sound of the 
church-bells rcminded her that she must go. 

‘And I’m sure you won't mind my bringing Tom, will you, 
Captain Alden?” said Mavis, as she stood with one foot on the 
accommodation-ladder, ready to jump on shore. 

“ Tom—who is Tom ?” asked the captain. 

“Tom! Why, he’s—he’s my sweetheart,” answered the lass 
demurely ; “ such a dear old fellow, and so fond of ships, for he has 
been a sailor and knows all about them.” 

Of course the captain could not reject the proposal, so he said: 

‘Very well, then; bring Tom after church.” 

So the damsel thanked him, sprang on to the quay, and disap- 
peared through the crowd which was slowly dispersing. 

The captain left alone fell again into reverie. 


“Mavis Carroll!” he muttered to himself; “fancy meeting 
Mavis Carroll here. Why, she’s reputed dead long ago. By George! 
if the London lawyers only knew that she was alive! Why, I 


suppose I should have to give up that comfortable little income which 
I enjoy as having married her sister—the next-of-kin, as was supposed, 
to old Carroll. Married! That’sa nasty word, but it’s there staring 
me in the face. I married Dorothy Carroll and Dorothy Carroll is 
my wife—that is, if she’s alive—I haven't seen her for five years ; 
but I must be careful. And who's this Tom? Some slouching 
country bumpkin, I suppose, and he'll marry her, and her name 
will get out, and then—— By George! he mustn’t, he sha’n’t marry 
her. It’s a deep game, but it’s worth playing, for if I can make this 
girl Mrs. Alden, the lawyers may come on as much as they like— 
unless—unless they find that I’m already married and that my wife 
is alive, which I don’t think is likely, considering the state I left her 
in. Yes, it’s five years since I got into that rage, and——” 

_ He stopped short here, for the reflection was evidently unpleasant, 

went down below, lit his pipe, and filled himself a glass of spirits. 

At the expiration of an hour and a half an increased hubbub and 
clattering of feet on the ve cs proclaimed the fact that the 
Sandwich churches were discharging their congregations, and pre- 
sently Captain Alden espied his charmer threading her way through 
the groups on the arm of a burly, broad-shouldered young fellow, 
whose face, although of a jovial mould, was twisted into contortions 
occasioned by his wearing a very tight and uneomfortable suit of 
orthodox Sunday-black. 

‘“ Here’s Tom,” exclaimed Mavis breathlessly and proudly. 
‘Come on, Tom ; the captain said I might bring you on board.” 

Tom seemed to look rather shyly at the captain and the cutter, 
much as a hare looks suspiciously at anything which bears a 
resemblance to a trap, but at repeated instigations on the part of 
Mavis he floundered on to the deck and stood pulling his forelock and 
scraping his foot whilst Mavis langhingly introduced him. 

na few minutes the captain had put him completely at his ease, 
and he felt actually proud as he paced up and down the deck in full 
view of the admiring crowd, a real king’s officer on one side talking 
to him like an equal, and on the other the prettiest girl in Sandwich. 

‘‘ It’s always been a puzzle to me,” said the captain in the course 
of their conversation, how fine young fellows like you can be con- 
tent to lead a humdrum land-lubber’s life in these stirring times.” 

Tom looked askance at the captain, as if the vision of the trap had 
reappeared, but said: 

“Well, sir, I’m a carrier now, that’s true, but I ain’t allus been. 
I know a thing or two about ships, cos I was oe in ’six, and I 
sailed along with Admiral Duckworth in the West Indies, and again 
in the Dardanelles ; and in ’seven I was along with Admiral Gambier 
in the Terrible, at Copenhagen ; and in ’nine I was in the Tribune, 
Captain: Reynolds, and got a wound fightin’ agin’ four Danish brigs ; 
an’ then I got invalided home, so I took up the old man’s carrier 
business.” 

“T suppose that’s almost as hard work as sailoring ?” said the 
captain. 

“A deal sight harder, sir,” replied Tom. ‘A sailorin’, you gets 
your grub reg’lar, and has plenty o’ sleep ; but I starts from: here 
to-morrer mornin’ afore daylight, an’ I gets in to The George Inn, 
Borough, late o’ Wednesday night, barrin’ accidents, and early o’ 
Thursday mornin’ I starts off again home. I has to sleep where an’ 
when I can, and get my grub anyhows; but I wouldn’t go back— 
not I!” | : 

“And of course you know why, Captain Alden,” said Mavis 
demurely, 


“Well, yes, I can pretty well guess,” said the captain; “and 
when's it to come off 7?” _ 

‘‘ When’s what to come off ?” asked Mavis. i 

“Why, when are you going to be married ?” said the captain. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” returned Mavis, blushing. “That depends 
on Tom. Not just yet—perhaps a year.” . _ os 

‘‘ We said we'd be wed o’ New Years Day,” said Tom. —— ! 

‘So as to begin the year well,” said the captain; and so they 
went on, talking and laughing, until, as the churches chimed the 
dinner-hour, and the happy couple prepared to go, the captain had 
succeeded in completely winding himself round their hearts, and 
accepted an invitation from them to go to Delft Street and make the 
acquaintance of old Thomas Burt. 

The Guerriére arrived off Sandwich the next day, but the welcome 
news was brought to Captain Alden ‘that her complement of men 
was complete, and that he was still to remain in charge of the Cynthia 
at Sandwich. So during the week he had plenty of opportunities of 
seeing Mavis, and was established as a guest in the house of the old 
carrier, although, with regard to his position as an officer, he paid his 
visits sub rosd. | 

Old Thomas Burt, whose chief source of pride, next to his adopted 
daughter Mavis, was his boast that during fifty years on the road he 
had never lost a package or met with a serious accident, considered 
that a very pie honour was paid him by the presence in his humble 
house of so distinguished a guest as the captain, and, as the latter 
was most circumspect in his behaviour towards Mavis, never dreamed 
for a moment that any motive but friendship was at the bottom of 
the condescension ; while Tom, being absent from home during the 
greater part of the week, had no idea of the risk he was running by 
enna e this acquaintance. He was a simple-minded, confiding 
man, although he had been asailor, and, moreover, he had no oppor- 
tunity of beholding the airs which Miss Mavis put on, upon the 
strength of the new honour done her house, amongst the Sandwich” 
lasses, who were beside themselves with envy when they found that 
a real gentleman and an officer was in the habit of paying frequent 
visits to the carrier’s house. 

But the poison thus introduced worked its insidious way. At 
first the girl’s head was nupey turned by the attentions and: polite- 
ness of the captain ; little 7 little these attentions grew more 
marked ; the politeness assumed an air of gallantry; their intercourse 
became more open and more free. The captain went in and out of 
the house like a friend of long standing, the old carrier confided to 
him his plans about Tom and Mavis, and talked to him more as an 
equal and an intimate than as a casual acquaintance. In fact, neither 
of them could resist him. : 

In such a small place, where everybody knew everybody else’s 
business, gossips soon got talking about the affair, and once or twice 
the old carrier was warned. But he saw in Captain Alden only an 
affable, a anon who could tell a good story, join in a hearty 
laugh, and genuine common-sense, and he no more believed 
that Mavis could have any stronger feeling for him than respect and 
regard, than that she would give up her affection for Tom for a 
powder-monkey on board the Guerriére. 

But Mavis, simple and country-bred as she was, was but a woman. 
She knew and felt what was going on; Tom was still a dear old 
fellow in her eyes, but somehow or other he ceased gradually to 
occupy the only place in her mind. She did not cease to love him 
one whit, but he was no longer the only man in the little world of 
her own heart. 

Then she began to draw contrasts, and directly a woman begins 
to draw contrasts, her allegiance is shaken. But she put the feeling 
from her so long as she was able. She was sometimes even rude 
to the captain—often she was cold and distant. Then he would 
absent himself for a few days ; she felt the blank occasioned by his 
absence, and when he returned with the same gentle, suave manner, 
she would undo all she had done by returning to her old freedom 
and amiability. The captain was a master of his craft, and played 
both her and the old carrier as an experienced angler plays a fish. 

Christmas-time came and bees As this was the Tiisiest time of 
the year on the road, Tom Burt, the younger, had been unable to 
join the little family party in Delft Street, except for a few hours 
on Christmas Day, but the captain came in during the evening, after 
having dined with the officers on board the Guerriére (which was 
still detained by bad weather outside Sandwich), and amply filled 
the blank caused by Tom’s enforced absence. . 

But all looked forward to New Years Eve. Tom would be tree 
then, and there would be a banquet, and bell-ringing, and first-foot- 
ing customs, and poner hilarity, to assist in all of which the 
captain was cordially invited. 

He was expected to arrive at about nightfall, although, as the snow 
was deep on the roads, he might be detained. However, the fire 
burned cheerily on the hearth, the old carrier was in his accustomed 
chair, with his long pipe in his mouth, listening to Captain Alden’s 
lively chat, whilst Mavis, coquettishly arrayed inher best, was busily 
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engaged in laying the table, ever and anon rushing to the window 
as she heard the sound of wheels on the rough cobble-stoned street. 
Seven o'clock chimed from the tower of St. 8. 

Said the old carrier: 

“The roads must be uncommon bad, to be sure. I guess they’ve 
a job getting down the hill from Ash. Howsomedever, he'll be all 
the readier for sommat to eat an’ drink when he do come. I don’t 
reckon that eyen sailorin’ gives a man a bigger appetite, captain, than 
a long drive on a cold night.” oo 

Half past seven chimed. The old man fidgeted in his chair, 
and Mavis stationed herself at the window. Still no Tom. As 
eight o’clock struck, she uttered a cry of joy, and rushed to the door, 
accompanied by the captain. The old cart, thickly coated with 
snow, drew up at the door, but no Tom jumped down from it. 

“‘ Now, Tom, it’s too cold to be playing tricks,” she cried. “Come 
out of the cart, I know you're hiding, and supper’s been waiting 
ever such a while.” a 
__ Still no answer but a low moan, which came from the dark 
recesses of the cart. | 

“Qh, he’s hurt !” exclaimed Mavis, and sprang into the cart. 

There was only poor little Jem there, huddled up in a@ corner 
amongst a heap of pack crying bitterly. They lifted him out 
and brought him into the house. For some moments he was unable 
to speak eon terror. At length he said: 

“Qh, Miss Mavis, I dunno where Muster Tom be. We was 
comin’ down Ash Hill, an’ Muster Tom was drivin’ an’ I was lyin’ 
down covered up behind him, when I saw a lot o’ lanterns flash, 
an’ the cart was stopped, an’a man says to Muster Tom, says he, 
‘Look here, my man, we want you, an’ youd better come quiet.’ 
An’ I looked an’ saw a lot o’ men dressed like sailors, with swords 
an’ pistols, an’ Muster Tom he said as how he wouldn't go, and he 
tries to make old Chestnut go on, but a Jot o’ the sailors they jumped 
‘up, an’ there was a drefful fight, an’ in the end they knocked Muster 

Tom down, an’ the last I seed of him was bein’ carried away like a 
dead body. And oh, please, Miss Mavis, I couldn’t help it, an’ I 
shouted, but I was all alone in the dark, an’ old Chestnut she came 
on all of her own way.” ° 

Mavis, who had fistened to this with eyes and mouth open, and 
“ars we pressed on her heart, sank back into her chair and sobbed 

itterly. | : | 

“The press-gang !” said Captain Alden. ‘Quick, Mr. Burt, we 
may catch them up, for there’s some mistake. The Guerriére’s got 
aga so that I can’t make out what they want to be pressing 

or. 

They rushed down to the quay. The Cynthia was alongside. 
They jumped on board and roused the watch. 

. to the Guerriére,” said the captain to the mate. 

“ Guerriére, sir?” exclaimed the man. “She’s weighed anchor 
an hour ago.” 

“Mr. Burt,” eaid the captain, in a voice of the deepest commise- 
ration, “‘ we are too late.” 


CHAPTER II. 

It was a heavy blow to Mevis. Whilst her Tom was near her, 
from sheer vanity she plaved the part of a flighty, careless maiden, 
but now that the dreadful truth was staring her in the face, that the 
rina ae honest, confiding fellow, who would have laid down his life 
for her, had been carried off by main force, never, perhaps, to return 
(for Sandwich folk were sufficiently familiar with the press-gang to 
know what the result of being pressed usually was), she felt the 
truth of Shakespeare’s words : 

That what we have we prize not to the worth 
Whiles we enjoy it, but being lack’d and lost, 
Why, then we rack the value. 

The captain was temporarily master of the situation, but when he 
saw how Mavis took her loss to heart, he had the tact not to force his 
condolence and sympathy until Time should have softened the sting 
of the blow. He absented himeelf, in fact, from Sandwich, ostensibly 
to use his influence in procuring, if possible, the young man’s release, 
in reality to go to the Admiralty in London and tender his resigna- 
tion as an officer in His Majesty’s service. Then he returned, low- 
spirited and serra and the poor old carrier, who, notwith- 
standing his long life’s battling with all sorts and conditions of men, 
trusted and believed anyone who was not connected with the press- 
gang, felt deeply the kindness and sympathy of the suave captain, 
and regarded him as a protector and confidential adviser. 

The captain set to work warily. He encouraged Mavis with the 
hope that, after all, Tom might return shortly ; he told her that the 
very fact of his having been already pressed would militate in his 
favour ; he assured her that peace between Great Britain and the 
United States was daily expected ; he bade her keep up a good hea 
and he spoke so kindly and cheerfully and disinterestedly that her old 
spirits gradually returned; and the pleasant intercourse between her 
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and her new acquaintance, which had been temporarily interrupted, 
was resumed. Although the captain’s quarters were nominally at The 
Bell Hotel, he spent by far the greater part of his time in the little 
house in Delft Street, and as the old carrier was always present 
during the interviews the captain had with Mavis, and invariably 
accompanied them upon the little expeditions they made in the 
pleasant early springtime, no construction other than harmless 
could possibly be put by gossiping Sandwich upon the marked 
attentions paid by the gallant othicer to the humble household. It 
was clearly proved that Captain Alden had nothing whatever to do 
with the impressment of Tom Burt, and it was well known that 
he had spared no efforts to procure his release, it having been stated 
that he had been to the Admiralty in London especially for that 
purpose. Moreover, the old carrier spoke so highly of his guest, and 
the captain’s deportment towards Mavis had been so carefully watched, 
that the fact was generally recognised that he was a friend and 
nothing more. 

The only evil, in fact, which resulted from the turn affairs had 
taken originated with Mavis herself. She began again to draw 
contrasts between Tom and the captain; she was captivated by the 
latter's address ; the wound caused by Tom’s abduction healed in 
a wonderful manner, the blank occasioned by his absence was being 
so adequately filled ; and by the time summer came round poor Tom 
was rarely spoken of, and in the estimation at least of the simple, 


susceptible girl, the sd ary was everybody. But she never forgot 
that her troth was plighted, nor did she by word or action give the 


captain the smallest hint that under a little pressure that troth would 
be broken. 3 

So far, matters looked well for the captain’s project, but there 

hi one or two little things which somewhat bothered and annoyed 
im. 

He was in the habit of receiving regularly from London, the 
London Packet and Daily Whitehall Intelligencer, which for certain 
reasons he kept to himself, and burnt as soon as they were read. 
The great reason for this reticence waa, that of late an unpleasant 
announcement had appeared in this paper to the effect that if anyone 
of the name of Carroll, claiming relationship with Sir Septimus 
Carroll, who died in the year 1790, applied at a certain address 
in the City, he or she would receive some valuable and advan- 
tageous information, and it was not at all convenient to the captain 
that any such relation should be known to exist—just yet. 

Another disagreeable circumstance was, that he had an idea he 
was watched by a mysterious gentleman, a stranger in the town, 
against whom he was Reieecraeraas running during his progresses 
to and from the carrier’s house in Delft Street. 

So it ve to the captain that if the iron was to be struck 
at all, it should be struck when hot, and he began regularly to lay 
his parallels and approaches to the heart of Mavis. He experienced 
less resistance than he had bargained for, and, as usual, was 
favoured with luck worthy of a better cause, for the news was 
spread about the town that on the 19th of August, the British 
frigate Guerriétre had been captured after a fight of half an hour by 
the American frigate Constitution, and that the loss of life had 
been great. 

The poor old carrier’s state of anxiety upon the receipt of this 
news was deplorable, and again Mavis felt her heart touched in a 
sore place; but the captain was cheerful and sanguine, and told 
them that until details were to hand there was no need to despair. 

However, in a fortnight’s time he appeared with a long face, and 
the Intelligencer in his hand. : 

‘T am sorry to be the bearer of ill-news, Mr. Burt,” he said, 
“and I honed against it as long as I could; but read that ;” and he 
handed the old man the paper. 

The old carrier put on his silver-rimmed spectacles, read the 
detailed account of the fight, and then half-way down the list of 
casualties was : 

“Thomas Burt, quartermaster’s-mate, seriously wounded.” 

“And you know what that means,” said the captain gently, 
taking the old man’s hand in his. 

‘ But, Captain Alden,” said the carrier, wiping his eyes with the 


back of his hand, “you don’t mean to say that my poor boy, my 
Tom, is—is——” 
“ No—no, I don’t say that, Mr. Burt,” inte Alden ; “ but 


from my experience of the service, when a man’s reported seriously 
wounded, especially if he’s a prisoner as well, I fear it generally 
implies death—sooner or later. There’s very little choice between a 
prison hospital-hulk and a grave.” 

The old man was deeply agitated, and said : 

“Poor Mavis! She will never bear this!—I can’t break it to 
her, captain—do you. Now Tom’s gone, I seem to look on you as my 
friend—my only friend, and when you have to go, I shall be alone 
I did love poor Tom, and ”—the old man stopped 
suddenly, his eyes flashed, his brow contracted, and, he brought his 
fist down on the table with energy—“ I’m ashamed-of my ‘country 
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when I think that she wins her battles with poor fellows dragged 
away by brute-force from their homes, and their wives, and their 
sweethearts, and their occupations; and, although I’m an old man, if 
I could find out who it was that ordered my poor boy to be pressed, 
were he the Lord High Admiral himeelf, I’d kill him, for I hold him 
guilty of murder ; fd kill him—gladly.” 

So Captain Alden broke the news to Mavis. She was stupefied at 
first, and refused to believe it. Then she said: 

“Captain Alden, when he is reported dead in the papers, or if 
he does not return by a certain time, then I will believe it. Now, I 
do not; I hope—oh, how I hope !” 

Weeks on. Summer drifted into autumn, autumn faded 
into winter, still there was no news of Tom Burt. Captain Alden 
still remained in Sandwich, and, as may be imagined, improved 
every hour of every day to the utmost. His presence had now 
become an absolute necessity to the old carrier, who gradually 
became more reconciled to his loss, although he was never the same 
man as before ; whilst his intercourse with Mavis was still closer, 
and ea went ont together without provoking comment except from 
lasses who had been rivals of Mavis for Tom Burt, and who declared 
that she had got over his loss in a remarkably short space of time, 
and that all along she had never cared a pin for him. 

One fine November morning Alden asked Mavis to stroll with 
him to the ruins of the old Roman castle on the cliff, about a mile 
out of the town. Under the shadow of the grey, ivy-mantled walls, 
against which time and weather have fought so unsuccessfully for 
nearly nineteen centuries, they paused, and Alden opened fire. 

“‘ Mavis,” he said, “you must know that I love you dearly, and 
that I have loved you ever since we first met; although, out of 
respect for poor Tom, I have smothered m ion. I know that 

ou can never think of me as you thought of him ; but now that he 
is—well, dead—tell me if you can take me into the empty place in 
your heart ?” 

Mavis looked at him for a moment somewhat in surprise, and 
then, affecting to be absorbed in the twisting of an ivy root, said : 

“Do you mean—do you ask me, Captain Alden, to marry ie ” 

“Yes, yes,” he replied eagerly, “that is what I mean. I have 
never dared to speak of love to you before, partly because, as I said 
just now, I knew that you were betrothed to poor Tom, and partly 

use it would have seemed so much like taking advantage of my 
introduction to Mr. Burt’s house as a mere acquaintance. But now 
that it is evident that poor old Tom is——” 

“ But,” interrupted Mavis, with a pleasant look which somewhat 
reassured the captain, who had not been very confident in the success 
of his bold stroke, “I can never give you the love, eer Alden, 
which I gave to Tom. I like you very, Mos much, and I thank you 
for all your kindness to us in our trouble, especially to poor old 
uncle ; but——” 

* Could you not learn to love me ?” asked the captain passionately. 
“I would be such a good tutor.” 

“Yes,” replied Mavis ; “but suppose poor Tom should not really 
be dead? I have heard of many men during this war—Ramzegate 
men, Deal men, Dover men, who have been reported as killed, and 
who have turned up at last.” 

“But if I tell you that he is dead,” pursued Alden; ‘“‘if I tell 
you that I have information to that effect——” 

Mavis pondered, and twisted a stem of ivy into pieces, and the 
silence was only broken by the sound of the sea wind murmuring 
Nene the breaches in the masonry; then she said, speaking 
slowly : 
: t will tell you, Captain Alden. Uncle has already spoken to me 
about you. 1 will talk to him, and I will give you an answer by the 
New Year.” 

“ And I must linger six long weeks in suspense, Mavis?” said 
the captain sadly. 

“] cannot decide straight off, for more than one reason,” said 
Mavis. “I know I am only a simple country girl, but I have a 
conscience. I feel that much as I like and admire you, [ don’t love 
you—that is to say, I don’t feel towards you as a girl should feel who 
accepts a man’s Be fae Besides, I told poor Tom that I would 
wait until New Years Eve. And now as it 1s getting cold, and there 
is a man coming along, and uncle will be wanting his dinner, had 
we not better return ?” 

They retraced their steps down the hill towards the town, and 
ee a little man, dressed in black, his hands folded behind his 
a who was apparently lost in meditation, and did not notice 
them. 

The captain was in no very sweet mood that evening. His 
dinner was ill-cooked, the fire smoked, and a company of bagmen in 
the adjoining room were making a t uproar over their pipes and 
drink, just at a time when he wished to think quietly over the 
position of matters. 


The captain, like most old-school sailors, was superstitious, and | All was g 


steps seemed to him a warning that, unless he was prompt and 
careful, his project would be fraught with danger. Who could 
the phantom be? And yet it was no phantom, for in the broad 
sunlight of that same morning the captain had recognised in 
the little man in black, his nocturnal watcher. He was pondering 
over this when the door of the room opened silently, and a figure 
draped from head to foot in black, and wearing a thick veil of the 
same colour, glided in. 

A tremor seized the captain’s frame as he saw that it was a 
woman, and he fairly started from the chair when a thin white 
hand raised the veil and he saw before him his own wife. 

“ Dorothy ! Dorothy!” he hissed, “where have you come from ? 
Is it you, or is it—is it your spirit? I thought you were dead !” 

The figure dropped the veil again, and disappeared, as silently as 
it had entered, without a gesture or a word. 

The whole affair was so rapid, and had been so sudden, that he 
was taken completely by surprise, and could not move. He who 
had braved dangers an i in all parts of the world was as 
cowed and helpless as a child. 

With an effort he recovered himself, and rushed out by the door, 
through the e, into the dark street. There was nothing to be 
seen, there was noting to be heard but the moaning of the wind. 

‘“* Pshaw !” he said to himself, “my imagination was on fire. It 
was but a freak of fancy. She’s dead. I know it!” : 

The six weeks passed slowly and wearily to Hugh Alden, but 
there was no reappearance of his wife, nor did the mysterious little 
man in black haunt his footsteps. The advertisement, too, had been 
withdrawn from the London paper, and there was no further 
mention of the fate of those who had been captured in the Guerriére, 
so that he felt to some extent reassured, and looked upon his prize 
as well-nigh won. His visits to Delft Street were continued, and 
there was no indication in his pleasant, happy manner that there 
was a skeleton grinning behind the mask. One little thing alone 
somewhat disturbed him, and this was that Mavis, instead of growing 
more cordial and intimate as the time-limit approached its com- 

letion, seemed to be if anything colder and more reserved. This, 
owever, he attributed to the natural anxiety of a girl on*the eve of 
& momentous period in her lifa 

On New Year's Eve of 1812—a blustering stormy night which 
seemed to the fanciful mind typical of the struggle which was taking 
a between the year dying and the year at hand—old Thomas 

urt, Mavis, and Captain Alden sallied forth, in company with many 
hundreds of other bik, towards the old church of St. Peter’s, in 
the belfry of which the “ youths” were assembled for the purpose of 
ringing out the old year and ringing in the new. 

In these days New Year’s Eve was very much more of a popular 
festival in England than it is at present. 

Time-hallowed custom ordained that the banquet should be spread, 
that every house should be thrown open, that master and servant, 
high and low, rich and poor, should for a time be on a footing of 
perfect equality, that old grievances and old wrongs should be for- 

otten, in order that the new year should be entered upon in the true 
hristian spirit of charity and forgiveness. 

Captain Alden offered Mavis his arm up the belfry steps, for 
Thomas Burt, as churchwarden, enjoyed the privilege, accorded only 
to a few, of “assisting” the ringers in their task. vis declined it. 
A chill came over the captain at this ominous commencement of 
proceedings. | 

The ringers were assembled, stalwart fellows with their sleeves 
tucked up, each with his rope in hand ; huge jacks of ale stood on a 
bench at the side, and all waited in silence until the first stroke of 
midnight. 

It boomed out, and was eehoed from the other two old church- 

towers, and mechanically hate were doffed in silence as the 
succeeding eleven strokes made the old tower quake and rock with 
their clangour. . 
Then the ropes were seized, backs were bent, and at a word from 
the leader the chimes proclaimed the arrival of 1813 with such 
deafening pseans of joy that Alden had to draw Mavis aside in order 
to make a hear the an which had been burning on his lips for 
so many long weary wee 

ef Will con be my wife, Mavis?” he said. 

“No, Captain Alden,” the girl replied with a dignity and firmness 
he had never before witnessed. ‘You havea wife still living, and I 
—I have a true sweetheart still living.” 

Alden staggered as if struck. Everything—the belfry, the forms 
of the ringers, of Mavis, and old Thomas Burt—seemed to swim 
before him. He clutched at the wall as a man drowning, and then, 
without looking back, fled down the steps. 

The streets were still filled with groups of people hurrying to 
and fro, anon stopping to grasp hands and exchange compliments, 
anon darting into open doors to claim the privilege of first-footing. 

teleomanees and festivity, everyone seemed.happy, and yet 


the appearance of that black shadow constantly dogging his foot-| that qne figure clove through the crowd with hurrying’ steps and 
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muffled face as if flying from a pestilence. He hurried on by the 
back streets towards the quay. 

Suddenly he heard a cheer; he knew the sound as the hare 
knows the holloa of its pursuers—he now the hare who had so long 
been the pursuer. He turned aside to escape notice, but ere he had 
traversed a dozen yards, rough hands seized him, and he heard a 
familiar voice shout: 

“That’s him, lads! That’s Alden, of the Cynthia. Don’t let 
him go.” | 

Aiden recognised Tom Burt. | 

They led him to the quay-side, where a boat was in waiting ; 
they hustled him in ; he saw that he was the only pressed man ; the 
word was given, the oars plashed in the sullen waters, and the 
pea was hurried on to the fate to which he had consigned so many 
others. 

A dozen yards from the shore he heard a shriek, and looking 
back, could eapy a tall female figure on the quay-side, waving her 
arms frantically. 

Tom Burt, who was steering, stood up and sung out the very same 
words that Alden had used : 

“Too late ! too late!” But he added: “Never fear! Go to the 
carrier’s house in Delft Street. ll be back soon.” 

But little remains to be told. Tom Burt received a perfect ova- 
tion in the town on his return the next morning, and found Mrs. 
Alden at his father’s house, already half-consoled in the society of 
her sister Mavis. Tom and Mavis were married, and shared with the 
old carrier and Mrs. Alden the property which had been so long 
alienated by the villainy of Captain Hugh. 

When peace was made at the end of the year 1814, Alden 


returned, a sobered, altered man, and for many years after the old | 


carrier had been carried to his last resting-place in St. Peter’s church- 
vard, there were no happier couples in Sandwich than Tom and 
Mavis Burt and Hugh and Dorothy Alden. 


Snowdon House. 
(A SHORT SERIAL BTORY.) 


’ PART IV. 

Her father was at home when she afrived. He, perhaps, had 
formed some conjecture as to what would be the result of the 
morning’s trip, for he looked enquiringly at her as she entered the 


room. 7 

Agatha did not make a direct reply in words, but held out the 
arm, on the wrist of which her new bracelet sparkled, with an 
answering smile. 

“That is splendid, indeed, Agatha !” cried the doctor. “I should 
suppose it was given on some special occasion.” 
his led to an explanation, at the conclusion of which the girl 
paid : 
‘<T spoke to him also about his kindnessto you. I told him I had 
not heard of it until this morning, or would have thanked him earlier. 
He was most considerate im the way he treated it.” 

‘He told you I had given a bill, perhaps,” said Fulham, “or 
would do so when he advanced the money ?” 

“Yes, But I told him also that I knew it was valueless without 
security,” replied Agatha, ‘I was sure of that.” | 

“Perfectly so,” returned the doctor. ‘He called it a matter of 
form—so it is. It would not be much more in any such case ; but I 
know that he has ordered a clause to be inserted in his will to the 
effect that in the event of his dying before me, this bond is to be 
given up—in point of fact, the money is a gift.” 

“ He is a generous man!” cried Agatha. Then added something 
in a low voice, not intended, probably, for her father’s ear. 

The doctor ee a syllable or two, and replied : 

“Too good! Nonsense, Agatha ! io man is too good for a good 
wife, and you will make him one, Iam sure. No man could ever 
ask a better. Besides, you are giving up other eligible chances 
in his favour.” | | 

“Tam giving up—what do you mean?” asked his daughter. 

‘You need not look so alarmed and turn so pale,” said the 
doctor with a laugh. “It is of no consequence ; but I dare say you 
know something about it. It is only a letter from your amiable 
half-aunt, Mrs. Gurdon. Good Heavens! child, are you faint 3” 

‘‘ No—no,” said Agatha, who had turned suddenly pale, and sank 
upon achair. “It was only momentary. Please go on.” 

“Well, Iam glad it was only momentary,” repeated the doctor 
doubtfully. ‘I have seen many a patient in this room with just 
such a look. She writes in behalf of a Mr.—Mr.——- Where is 
it? Ob, Mr. ‘Tummell—a highly respectable person, it appears ; a 
well-to-do tradesman in the village, consequently a neighbour of 
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their own, and, moreover, a deacon in their chapel. These united 
recommendations will, she evidently considers, be too strong to be 
resisted ; and although there is a half-implied idea that the worthy 
Tummell is throwing himself away, and is altogether too good far 
such a thankless person‘as yourself, yet, as he is Tummell, as you 
are Agatha Fulham, your aunt will act as ambassadress. She offers 
ou, in that capacity, the hand and heart of Tummell—his shop and 
is pew in the srs go with them, I don’t doubt. Do you ‘ace 
Mr. Tummell? She seems to say you do.” 
“Oh yes !” laughed Agatha, who had recovered herself by this 
time. “I know him, and had heard something of his being a victim 
to the tender passion in past days. But oh, if you were to see 


. 1 ” 

“That shudder is too genuine to allow me to think that Tummell 
has a chance,” continued Fulham, who was in high spirits, and 
ee to be erecehy pleased with his daughter, to whose influence 

e knew 


he owed his good fortune ; “ poor deacon! But your aunt 


grows mysterious in her hints a little farther on. She talks of some 


obstacle which she knows to exist, and which ought to be overcome. 
She says ‘he’ will never be seen there any more; who ishe? Iam 
afraid, Agatha, you must have been very fatal during your twelve 
months in Cheshire, And why should ‘he’ be an obstacle? Here 
is what she says : ‘I know why Agatha refused this worthy man, who 
offered her a position so far above anything she had a right to expect. 
But of course that obstacle is removed; he will never, can never 
come back, and as Mr. Tummell is charitable enough to forget the 
past, she ey be thankful for the opportunity.’” The doctor’s pro- 
onged speech had given Agatha time to recover herself, and he was 
too much amused in reading the letter to notice her closely. 

“Oh, Aunt Gurdon was always saying something cf the kind,” 
returned Miss Fulham, in the most careless tone she could assume. 
** How shall you answer her ?” 

“I think I had perhaps better tell her of your approaching 
marriage,” answered the doctor; “we shall hear no more of the 
deacon after that. Don’t you fancy that will be the best plan?” 

~ “No, I think not,” said his daughter after a pause. “I should 
prefer her not knowing anything about it until——” She left this 
sentence unfinished, and went on: “She is so ill-tempered a person, 
that the less she knows the better. I would write to her, of course, 
acknowledging the letter, and saying that you could not give any 
promise to use your influence as she has asked you, but would write 
to her again in a short time. Then, when you do write again, she 
may learn the reason why Mr. Tummell need not trouble himself 
any more.” 

The doctor laughed again, and agreed to write as suggested ; he 
probably would have agreed to any suggestion made by his daughter 
that evening, in such an excellent temper was he. 

Then he gave Agatha an account of the negotiations on foot for 
the purchase of Dr. Z——’s practice—negotiations of which we have 
already given some hint. It only needs to be said that this was one 
of the best connections in Bridgeley. So much higher indeed was 
it than the practice of Dr. Fulham, that the latter would have been 
at a disadvantage in ere to it, had not Dr. Z—— promised to 
remain at least a year with him, in order to familiarise him with the 
patients. 

The telling of this took up some time, for the doctor was highl 
loquacious, and although a temperate, even an abstemious man, felt 
justified in taking an extra glass of wine on so auspicious an occa- 
sion. His daughter listened with an appearance of interest, and 
smiled at his not very pungent jests, as women can do, but she felt 
the discussion as an infliction, nevertheless. Dr. Fulham was not 
satisfied until he had passed in review all the events of the day, and 
had again and again congratulated his daughter upon her good 
fortune. ' 

“With such a pair of ponies as those,” he said, in what was, 
happily for his listener, his concluding speech, “and such a car- 
riage, you will cut out all the second-rate stuck-up gentry of this 
stuck-up town, who have tried to look down upon us, It will be 
our turn now. I thought of that as I walked homewards after 
leaving youthis morning. After leaving you, by the way, I had 4 
little adventure, or, if not exactly an adventure—— Well, well, I 
won't trouble you with that. I can see you are tired,. Agatha, so 
good-night ; do not sit up any longer.” 

His daughter, having kissed her father, gladly obeyed this in- 
junction, and left him to the indulgence of his cigar, and the 
reveries which were now so delightful, and so different to the gloomy 
harassing trains of thought which were his only a short time before, 
He did not need the aid of his wine to maintain these reveries, for 
as just said, he was a temperate man; yet long after his daughter ha 
been, as he thought, in bed and asleep, be sat up musing and picturing 
the pleasant future. | 

ut he was mistaken in supposing that he was the only watcher in 
his house—the only one who had busy thoughts which could banish 
sleep. The conversation he had held with ‘his: daughter, the tidings 
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which he had communicated, had in her mind jarred terribly with 
the day’s proceedings in which the doctor found such unalloyed 
pee and had awakened afresh memories which kept the girl 
rom her pillow for hours. 

More than once she smiled scornfully, and even laughed audibly, 
at the picture of her suitor, and almost persecutor, Mr. Tummell ; 
the feeling excited by his name was more if conten t than anger, but 
it was not so when she thought of her aunt, Mrs. Gurdon. 

' “That woman hates me,” she thought, “and would not, and 
never will, scruple to do me any mischief she can compass. Her 
letter of to-day proves that. She was in hope to provoke enquiry if 
IT remained obstinate. Well, there is one comfort even in this: she 
has told all she knows now, she can do no more harm, and her arrow 
has fallen short of its mark. When I can think more coolly on the 
matter I shall be glad she has done her worst, but now I can only 
think of—of the past.” 

_ Whatever her thoughts of the past might have been, they were 
certainly not pleasing, for she sat with knitted brow, and often 
quivering lips, until far into the night. At last she shed some tears, 
and this seemed to relieve her, so that she soon slept. 

During her vigil it had never occurred to -her to frame a single 
conjecture as to the nature of the little adventure to which her 
father had so slightly alluded. 


When Dr. Fulham left his daughter and Mr. Wayre, his round of 
visits occupied him a considerable time, and finished in the iron- 
works or Shalctown district. Not much longer, he thought to 
himself, would his calls so often lead him to such poor neighbour- 
hoods as now contributed the bulk of his town practice, involving so 
much work and so little profit. In Shaletown he had not many 
pe There was a “club doctor,” and on his books most of the 
ands were entered. Dr. Fulham’s practice, therefore, lay chiefly 
pone such dwellers in the locality as were not employed at the 
actory. 

He had seen the last of his cases, and was going home, taking, 
for a short cut, a‘ half-finished street, which promised to be even 
nulier and more grimy than the main street—such as it was—of the 
place, when, as he was passing one of the cottages, a man came out 
(rectly in front of him. The man would have come out, it would be 
better to say, but he slunk back on seeing the doctor, as though to 
escape observation. It was too late for this, however, as Fulham’s 
quick eyes hhad seen and recognised him. 

“ Ah, my patient of last night !” exclaimed the doctor. “Have you 
felt much of your injuries to-day?” 

Before answering the man glanced warily over his shoulder into 
the room behind him, where his questioner could just see a woman 
and one or two children. 

“T am pretty well. to-day, thank you, sir,” replied the man; 
‘pretty well considering, I mean. My hand is rather sore. I have 
been at work all day, and that rather tries it.” 

“ At work with such a hand as that—as either of them—” cried 
eras “and with such wounds on your neck? You must be 
mad! 

“Jt’s all very well to sa 
He fellows like me,” retorte 

ive 7” ‘ 

“Well, you must decide that for yourself,” said the doctor, 
es your injuries should not be neglected. Are you not in the 
clu 

‘“‘No, sir,” returned the man, after another glance over his 
shoulder. “T have not been any great while here. And would you 
mind my walking a little way with you, sir? My wife is in there, 
and she is fidgety enough already about my hurts, and if she was to 
hear you say much about them she would get worse. Besides, she 
iloes not believe I got hurt as I suy I did.” 

“ Humph !” ejaculated the doctor “Your wife is a shrewd 
woman, I don’t doubt. Come with me by all means.” 

_ Adoctor, even if he be among the most superfine of his class, 
ean afford to walk with any poor, ruffianly, or suspicious-looking 
person without incongruity or losing caste in the slightest degree, so 
no one thought it strange to see Dr. Fulham walking down Spanner 
street, and across the ragged field which lay beyond, on his way to 
Pridgeley, in company with, and listening to, one of the hands from 
the factory, 

“Before you say anything to me,” began the doctor, “I wish you 
would answer a question which has been in my mind from the 
moment I saw you. Have you always been a labourer, or anything 


‘don’t work’ and the like to 
the other; “but how are we to 


like it?” 

“No, I have not,” replied the man. “I have been better—and 
worse.” 

“So I supposed,” returned Fulham. “ That is all I have to ask. 
Now go on.” 


“You did not believe last night that Ihad cut myzelf with panes 
of vlass,” continued the other. “ You told me as much.” 
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“ T believe I did,” said the doctor. “I was certain then as to 
how the lacerations were really caused. I am certain now. ‘lhey 
were done by a dog.” 

‘Ah, you think so, do you?” returned his patient. 
dog should you suppose ?” : 

“The dog that tore you,” interrupted Fulham, “was the great 
hound at Snowdon House—Mr. Wayre’s. Of course, you need not 
be afraid of my betraying you, but, for your own sake, do not run 
the risk again.” . 

The man made no answer to this warning, but walked on in 
silence for a few paces; then he said: 

“Is what I have heard true, doctor—that it is your daughter who 
is to be married to Mr.—— to the gentleman at Snowdon House ? 
You need not feel offended, sir ; no offence is meant.” 

“No offence may be meant, perhaps,” retorted Fulham, “but 
your question sounds so impertinent a one that I should like to know 
what you do mean by it.” 

‘“‘T take an interest in it if it is true, sir,” replied the man, “ and 
I do not feel hurt by your angry tone. I expected it. But it will 
not hurt you, nor the young lady either, to answer me; and my 
question does not concern her any further, when once you have 
answered it. I only want you to say if I am right.” 

The man’s language and manner were so different to those which 
were common to his class that the doctor could not help answering 
him in a different strain to that in which he had at first replied, 
while at the same time he was conscious of an uncomfortable feel- 
ing, almost akin to a foreboding, at such a strange question being so 

ut. 

“The report is correct, so far as we can speak of matters which 
have not yet happened,” he answered ; “but what it has to do with 
you I cannot see. 

“Tt has nothing at all to do with me in itself,’ replied his com- 
panion ; “but it shows that you are the person [ want—at least, I 
think so. With your permission, I will call on you again, when [ 
hope to get you to do me a favour. We are at the high-road now, 
sir, and as I am not fit company for a gentleman, I vill leave you, 
thanking you for your attention.” 

Without saying more, he turned upon his heel, and Dr. Fulham, 
after watching him for a few seconds, resumed his homeward walk. 
After some meditation he at last struck upon what seemed to him 
the correct solution of this puzzling interview and conversation. 

“ He is a begging impostor of some kind,” he muttered ; “and 
he wants me to use my influence with Mr. Wayre in order to get 
him something. He will find it difficult to get forgiveness for his 
battle with Nero. Mr. Wayre will send him to Bridgeley gaol for 
that, if he has the chance. That he means begging of some kind 
I am sure. If he has been at the game long that will account for 
what I took to be his superior address ; just a part of his stock-in- 
trade, that is all.” | 

Although the doctor thus declared himself certain that he had 
found the key to the man’s language, he kept recurring to the 
matter in his thoughts, and debating it, as though it were not so 
completely settled as he had asserted. | . 

owever, when he reached home, the receipt of Mrs.Gurilon’s 
letter, followed by his interview with his daughter, and, above all, 
the intelligence which she brought, quite obliterated the remem- 
brance of his interview with the man, or at most allowed him to 
regard it so slightly, as to be content with the most casual mention 
of it, as shown. 

“J dare say he will look me up, according to his promise,” was 
his reflection on the next morning. ‘ Men of his stamp don’t forget 
such appointments. Egad! I don’t even know his name.” 

Dr. Fulham had now not much time to speculate on this, or any 
minor matters ; the near approaching marriage of his daughter, and 
the purchase of Dr. Z——’s business, absorbed him sufficiently. The 
past time had been full of anxiety for the doctor, but the rocks were 
cleared away now; no longer was there any restriction on his credit, 
and not the slightest shadow of a county-court fell across his path. 
Beyond even these substantial reliefs, were the improved spirits and 
increased docility of his daughter. All through his diplomacy and 
management, even when it seemed most successful, he had a dread 
of some difficulty with her; but she was changed now. 

“ And, by Jove!” muttered the doctor one evening, as he thought 
over the position, “she ought to be satisfied, if ever a girl was! 
What a chance for her! I believe Wayre might have married many 
a nobleman’s daughter, if he had been so inclined.” 

This reflection took place at his favourite period for meditation— 
while he smoked his cigar late at night, and after all business for the 
day was done. 

It was only a day or two after his interview with the man at 
Shaletown, yet recent as was the event, it was not in his mind at 
the moment, and when he heard some one turn the handle of his 
surgery-door, the lateness of the, call, surprised him, but he@id not 
even think of his still later visitor of only afew nights back, until 
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the door was quietly opened, and a ony face looked in—a face | to enter again. He knew his father’s resolute temper too well to 
{ the 


which he at once recognised as that o man from the ironworks. 

“Qood-evening, doctor,” said the stranger; “I see you are 
alone. You will excuse my not knocking, as I did not want to 
attract attention. I saw a light, so took the liberty of entering.” 

‘Quite an oration from a factory labourer,” thought Fulham ; 
then added aloud : “Come in, my friend, and sit down. I suppose 
this is the interview for which you asked a day or two back ?” 

“Tt ia, sir,” replied the visitor, who carefully closed the door 
behind him, and then took the chair to which he was invited; “ you 
will not mind my troubling you, I feel convinced.” 

“Tam not so sure of that,” thought the doctor, but merely said 
aloud : “ Go on.” 

“You perhaps know my name, sir?” continued the other, whose 
manner grew more emb as he wenton. “Youdo not? I 
thought you would have found that out. I am employed at the iron- 
works in Shaletown as John Brooks—everybody knows Jack Brooks, 
although I have not been there long.” 

“But you are not Jack Brooks ; is that what you wish me to 
understand ?” asked Dr. Fulham. ‘“ You say you are employed 
there as Jack Brooks, which is as much as saying that you are there 
under a feigned name.” ; 

“Well, I will be shot if you are not the sharpest party I ever 
had to deal with !” exclaimed the other with genuine admiration in 
his tone. ‘You ought to have been a lawyer, not a doctor. Any- 
how, you are quite right; my name is not Jack Brooks, nor anything 
of the sort. You remember that I asked Ae if your daughter was 
the young lady who was going to marry Mr. Wayre ?” 

“You did, and you said that your business did not concern 
her,” returned the doctor. ‘‘ As that is the case, you will please to 
leave her name out of our discussion.” 

“No offence, sir; I shall say nothing which can annoy either the 
young lady or yourself,” said his visitor ; “but the fact of such a 
marriage being probable causes me to speak to you. [I also said I 
should ask a favour ; you remember that ?” 

“Of course I do, and I wish you would come to the point at 
once,” cried Fulham, who began to feel all this preface somewhat 
irritating. “If you have anything to ask, ask it, and have done.” 

The man did not seem quite able to comply with this command 
at first, but hesitated, and made two or t distinct gulps, as 
though he found some difficulty in speaking. | 

‘The favour I shall ask, sir,” he said at last, “ will be the easier 
for you to obtain, because of your influence through this marriage ; 
you will be glad to see it arranged, and that is why I ask you. 
course you know Mr. Wayre—Mr. Luke Ls Gamhet well?” 

‘I do,” returned the doctor, who was watching the speaker very 
closely, and with great attention, as though he felt that the deferred 
explanation was now really at hand. 

“ But—but you did not know him before he came to these parts, 
I think?” continued Mr. Brooks. 

The doctor shook his head without speaking. 

_ “80 I thought,” resumed the man ; well, you do not know, 
Sar 4 that he has been married before? ” 

“Yea, I do,” replied the doctor ; “I have long known that he was 
a widower. You do not dispute that he is a widower, do you ?” 

A sudden thought had flashed upon the doctor's mind, that 
perhaps this fellow come to declare the existence of a previous 
wife, The idea was wildly romantic—absurdly so, indeed, he felt 
as he thought it—but it did great credit to his presence of mind 
to be able to smoke his cigar unmoved, and to look his visitor in 
the ne without betraying the slightest sign of the shock it had 
given him. 

‘Oh, he’s a widower, there’s no doubt about that,” replied 
the man ; “ but he was not altogether happy in his married life. It 
was the fault of others more than himself, perhaps. I would not 
have admitted as much some time ago, but Ido now. Did he ever 
tell you that he had any children ?” 

‘“‘No,” said the doctor, rising more erect in his chair, and looki 
at Brooks with a sudden increase of keenness; “I know, if he had, 
that he has none now, for he has repeatedly told me that he has no 
one in the world dependent on him.” 

“He is right, quite right,’ said the man, whose embarrassment 
still increased ; “ but for all that he had a son, a wild young fellow I 
don’t deny, but the mother took his part when he might not have 
deserved it. A great deal of trouble came through this, and among 
other things the young fellow, perhaps, has to answer for breaking 
his mother’s heart. His name was Saul—a curious name you will say, 
but it was that of his mother’s father.” 

“ How do you know all this, and what has it to do with me?” 
asked Fulham, as the other paused. 

‘You will soon see how I know it,” replied the man; “it will 
depend upon yourself whether it has anything to do with you. 
I think you will be glad the matter has come into your hands. 
Well, the mother died, the son left home, which he was forbidden ever 
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suppose he would change in this resolve. A little while afterwards 
Mr. Luke Wayre heard that this young fellow had died. He made 
some enquiries, which quite satisfied him that this was the case, and 
I believe he went into mourning. He must have been glad in his 
heart to learn that his son was gone, for their quarrel was bitterer 
than I have peruche given you to suppose. But the son was not 
dead, nor has he died since.” 

“How do you know?” said Dr. Fulham, and his voice was 
in turn husky as he spoke. 

‘*I know it, because” —the man paused for an instant here, 
then went on with a change of tone, and with more firmness than his 
provione c gaiee had displayed—“I know it, sir, because I am Saul 

ayre, I am tho justly discarded son of the man your daughter 
is about to marry.” 

Startling as was this announcement in itself, it did not Bray 
startle the doctor. There had been a foreboding in his mind, during 
a great part of the conversation, which warned him that he was about 
to hear some strange disclosure, while the tone of the visitor's 
remarks, vague as they were, had to some extent prepared him 
for what was coming. Nor had he the least inclination to doubt 
the truth of what he heard ; on the contrary, he immediately felt a 
conviction that the story was absolutely true. 

“‘ Tf this is as you tell me,” he said, the other pausing for a while, 
“why do you not go to Mr. Wayre yourself? He does not bear 
malice, I dare say.” 

“ Perhaps not,” returned the man; “but there is a gpens. shear 
fellow in his service, one Ezra Crake, who hates me, and would 
inform about me. I tell you honestly, it was me that the dog seized 
the other night, and my hurts were from that dog’s bites. You found 
it out, as I nn ta any doctor would have done. I have been 
hanging about the place a good bit—Snowdon House, I mean ; among 
other things, 1 wanted to see the girl who was likely to be my mother- 
in-law. No offence, doctor, it was only natural.” 

“And did you see her?” asked Fulham. 

‘“‘ No,” returned the other, “I could never get away at the right 
time ; but I did see a girl there once—well, that don’t matter, I 
knew it wasn’t your daughter because—nor does that matter. On 
that night I tried to creep to the house to see if a sister of Crake was 
there, whom I used to know, and who used to be friendly with me. 
I have learnt since that she is not there. I got very nearly killed 
ie yine find it out that night. No; if I appear in person Orake 
Ww ch.’ 

f «Crake will peach! What do you mean?” exclaimed the 
octor. 

‘It must come out sooner or later,” replied the visitor, “so I tell 

ou I meanthis. He knew that I was not dead, and he knew that I 
had committed an offence. It was called highway robbery, but was a 
altry affair enough, for which I was sentenced to penal servitude 
ora longtime. I should not have been dealt with so severely but 
for my assaulting the officer who arrested me, and that was at 
my being excited by drink. Yet Ezra was deceived in his turn ; he 
thinks I died after getting my ticket-of-leave ; as you see, I did not. 
I committed another offence—it is of no use Sah it, you know, 
now—and was recognised. I got away, but of course I have been 
compelled to change my name, and hide myself ever since. If the 
olice get me, I shall go to Portland for long enough to last my life, I 
now. e 

“But how does this Crake know of your conviction, when your 
own father was in ignorance of your existence ?” asked the doctor. 

“Why, because I sent to the sister I told you of, a good old 
soul,” replied the man. “I sent to her, by a sure hand, for money 
to get a lawyer. The poor old girl had none by her then, so was 
obliged to borrow from Ezra, ant had to tell him about me. I 
believe he was glad to think I hud got my deserts, but this sister 
who had been my nurse, made him swear to keep the secret. I fin 
she is dead now, and he would do anything to injure me, but, as I 
tell you, he thinks I died after my release.” 

“ And what do you tell me all this for? What do you want me 
to do?” demanded Fulham. 

“T want you to tell the governor all I have told you—that puts 
me in his power, and your power as well,” answered the man ; 
“T tell you both I should be sent to Portland to work out my old 
sentence and a new one besides. Ask him for enough to start me 
and my family—I have got a wife and two children to keep—in 
Australia, or America, or somewhere, and you may bet your last 
coin I shall never come back again. I don’t’ want to interfere with 
the governor’s comfort, I have done enough in that way; but he 
might forgive and forget so far as to lend me a helping-hand once 
more. 

“This is a strange tale,” said the doctor; “how am I tc 
know ?” 

“If you want any proof,” eae the-other eagerly, “ you 
have only just to tell Mr. Wayre'allI have-told you, and ‘take him 
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half-a-dozen lines which I will write, referring to something known 
only to us two, and you will be thoroughly satisfied. I will see him 
if he wishes it ; but 1 must avoid that man Crake. I once thrashed 
him in a quarrel, and he has never forgiven me.” 

The doctor sat and smoked his cigar in silence, during a pause 
which must have seemed tediously prolonged to hiscompanion ; but 
the latter waited patiently until his reverie was finished. 

“I do not know what to say to you to-night, and that is a fact,” 
said Fulham ; “I know where to find you, so can communicate with 
you at any time, and you have shown that you know where to find 
me. I must havea day or two to think this over. You have waited 
so long, that it cannot hurt you to wait a little longer.” 

“Tt can’t hurt me, as you. say,” returned the man; “only that 
my wife and young ones are half starving on the wages I get, and 
I don’t want to prolong that a minute more than I can help. We 
are a rough lot, of course, but I’m just as fond of them, you know, as 
if I had married a duchess.” 

“I don’t dispute it,” said the doctor, rising to show that:the 
interview was concluded, and there was something in his tone which 
perhaps implied contempt of the sentiment just expressed ; “but 
never mind your domestic affections. You shall hear from me soon.” 

‘“‘T say !” exclaimed the other—there was a change in his manner 
which instantly dispelled the assumed indifference of the doctor, and 
the latter looked round with a swift glance in which there was 
perhaps something ofalarm. Brooks—to call him by his first name 
— was an altered man ; there was a scowl on his face not pleasant to 
see, while his features seemed suddenly to have hardened into those 
of the convict and outlaw he admitted himself to be. ‘I say,” he 
repeated, “you don’t mean any foul play, do you? You are not 
going to he the police on to me, are you# Idon't like your looks, 
and if I thought you meant peaching, I’m —— if I wouldn’t——” 

He thrust his hand into his pocket, in lieu of finishing his 
sentence. 

The doctor at once guessed he kept his knife there. 

“T won't ‘peach,’ I tell you that,” said he ; “and I tell you this 
too. : If you are fool enough to offer any violence here, I will shoot 
you. 

As he spoke, without moving from the spot, he took from a 
drawer a revolver, which he cocked. 

“I do not travel in these localities without protection, my 
friend,” he continued; “but I am not much afraid of you. Go 
home, and in a day or two you shall hear from me.” 

With a few grumbled words which might have been an apol 
or a defiance, so indistinct were they, his visitor slunk off, and the 
doctor, with a quiet smile, replaced the weapon in the drawer. 

“At any rate,” he muttered, “I never will travel in these 
localities for the future without such protection.” 

(To be continued.—Commenced in No. 138.) 


Grey. 


Grey hangs the grey sky o’er the rain-drenched hills 
at | mass the clouds above the setting sun, , 

And the sere leaves the low winds, moaning, beat, 
Sink to the wet grey grasses one by one. 


Grey as the autumn gloaming shows to me, 

Looks the blank future spreading for his eyes, 
Musing on whom, the cold slow-gathering tears 

Blur all the darkening world and sullen skies. 
Yet with to-morrow light may wake again, 

And the broad sunshine dazzle gaily down; 
And with to-morrow hope and joy may rouse, 

And laugh to scorn misfortune’s lowering frown. 
And as the birds and flowers forget the ar 

And as the brave young heart surmounts 
Will the pale watcher catch reflected glow ? 

Nay—for Life’s autumn dawns no second morrow ! 


@ sorrow, 


The Old Oak Chest. 


(A COMPLETE STORY. ) 


“AND when Ralph de Bohun was fighting at Agincourt, her 
ancestors were blacking boots and aeoie stoaainge® I said 
angrily. 
My mother had been smiling before, now she laughed outright. 
“Oh, Ralph, Ralph,” she said, “do not be so wrathfully proud. 
Besides, are you quite sure that there were any boot-blacks in those 
days, use I am not?” | 

“Pshaw, mother! what has that got to do with it? Yon know 
very well what I mean.” | 
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“I don’t think I do, my dear. It is not like you to be so angry 
about a trifle. I have no doubt Miss Lile really admires the chest 
very much, and you know old oak is all the rage just now.” 

“ Yes, and of course she thinks that we have no right to anything 
fashionable, especially anything which ‘would suit The Grange so 
perfectly.’ But she shall never have it.” 

“So you told her, my dear—with rather unnecessary emphasis, I 
thought.” 

“Not at all, mother. I meant her to understand me.” 

“ But you need not have hurt her with your abruptness.” 

“Nonsense! mother, she was only angry. I couldn’t hurt her if 
I tried. She is much too high and mighty to feel hurt at anything 
I could say.” 

“ Ralph,” mother said gravely, “I think you are most unjust. 
You judge a gentle girl very harshly.” 

Judge her harshly! 1, who worshipped the ground she walked 
on; I who, though she was “ Lady Clara Vere de Vere” and I only 
the “poor yeoman,” had dared to find my heaven in her eyes, my 
asd earthly joy in a sight of her sweet face, a word from her ripe, red 


ps. 

If mother was right, and I did indeed judge her harshly, then 

my sagen and my misery must be my excuses. | 

he was not really Lady Vere de Vere, only plain Miss Lile, but 
then she was so rich; whilst I, Ralph Bohun—we had dropped 
the “de ”—was literally as poor as Job. It was quite true what I 
had said in my haste, that when my ancestor Ralph was fighting 
at Agincourt hers were blacking boots, or performing whatever 
menial work the lowest of the oe did in those days. For the 
Liles were nowhere as to family, though in almost the first flight as 
to wealth. We had steadily grown poorer and poorer, they had 
grown rich almost at a oni, and yet I dared to love her. 

I had guarded my secret well, or so, at least, I fancied until 
this day of which I write. Then, when she had come down to see 
mother, as was her daily wont when she was at The Grange, some- 
thing she had said or looked made me fancy that I been 
deceivi ao ae and that she knew my weak 5 and pitied me 

She been admiring—for the thousandth time—a great, 
grandly-carved oak chest, whose history of antiquity was told in 
the simple fact that “it had always been in the family.” 

‘*T never noticed before,” she said, “how perfectly it matches the 
carving in the Oak Room at The Grange. How well it would look 
standing between the windows there !” 

“ Possibly that was its a Foe lace once,” mother said quietly. 

‘What do you mean, Mrs. Bohun? Was it sold from The 
Grange ?” 

“No, my dear ; it was moved before The Grange was sold.” 

“ What ! did the Trenfields move it ?” 

“No; it was moved, I believe, when the Trenfields purchased the 
estate from Mr. Bohun.” 

“From your husband ?” 

“No; from his dfather.” 

“But then—— But perhaps you would rather I did not ask any 
more about it?” 

“Indeed, dear, Ido not mind. It is an old tale now, and I am 
sure I do not often think about it, for, of course, it all happened 
long before my time. But years and years ago The Grange and all 
the country round was owned by the Bohuns. For generations they 
had flourished and prospered ; but in the time of Ralph’s great- 
grandfather, fortune turned shy of them. The Grange was the first 
to be sold, I have heard; then piece by piece the land went until 
this little place is all we have left.” 

“‘ How sad!” the girl said softly. “How much you must regret 
it, Mr. Bohun! How many visions and plans you must have for 
winning it back again !” 

“I hope Ralph is too wise to indulge in any such vain regrets or 
futile plans,” mother said hastily. “We are happy and content at 
The Dene, and that is enough.” 

“I¢ is enough for the wise, I know, but we are not all wise 
ea for that, Mrs. Bohun. Some of us are foolish enough to 
indulge even more hopeless plans and visions—more’s the pity.” 

Those were the words which rankled in my ind. which 
made me fear she had seen through my hopes and visions, and 
wished to give me a friendly hint as to their utter hopelessness. 

So when after a moment’s pause she turned to me, saying, 
“Well, I should dearly like to see the old chest back in its proper 
pa again. Will you let me have it, Mr. Bohun?” 1 answered 

arshly and abruptly : é 

“Never, Miss Lile. You are quite mistaken if you think that I 
have the slightest wish or intention to replace or restore anything.” 

She looked gravely at my flushed face, but said no more to me ; 
only, as she was going away, she laid her little hand on the old chest 
with a caressing touch. : 

“Good-bye, you dear old thing,” she said softly: \"¢Ijdon't despair 
of putting you back in your own proper nook one of these days.’ 
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She had come to say good-bye to us also, for she was going away 
on the Continent for several months. 

“ But I mean to be home in time to bring you a Christmas-box,” 
she said to mother at parting. “I should not like to spend Christmas 
anywhere else.” - , 

After mother’s rebuke of my harsh judgment, I wandered away 
into the old garden, to smoke my pipe and think it all over. But 
the more I thought the more miserable I became, until I arrived at 
the resolution to try and induce mother to consent to The Dene being 
sold, so that we might go away, far away from the Liles, The Grange, 
and all the rest of it. a | SO 

And many times during the next three months I did try, but 
quite in vain. ; bs 

“If you want a change, my dear, by all means take one,” she said 
cently. ‘I will get some one tor ein your place, and when you 
ure tired of wandering, then come home to me again. But, as to me, 
I am too old to change.” od : 

But of course I would not do that. I would never leave her who 
had oe more than all the world to me.until Lilian Lile came into 
my life. 

Mother heard from Lilian now and then. 
ossipy letters they. were, which pleased the dear o 
much. . 

But. by-and-by they ceased to come. For nearly six weeks we 
heard no word of her, and then, one day, there came a letter with a 
heavy black border to the envelope, telling of sad news within. 

She said that her father was dead—had died after four weeks’ 
severe illness—and that she was starting for home at once. 

“For, rata we only lived at The Grange so few years,” she 
wrote, “ yet it feels more like home to me than any other place on 
earth. Iam all alone now, dear Mrs, Bohun—dquite alone. Papa 
told me that, when he was gone, I should have three hundred 
thousand pounds, absolutely, to do just as I liked with. Three 
hundred thousand pounds, and not one single living relative! Oh, 
I (lo feel so very, very sorry for myself.” 

“Poor child!” mother said when she had read the sorrowful 
oe , % poor, lonely, over-burdened child ! Whatever will become 
of her?” 

“Oh, no doubt she will do very well,” I answered rather shortly ; 
“‘of course she has plenty of guardians, and trustees, and all ‘that 
sort of thing, to take care of her.” | 

“To take care of her money, I dare say, but that is not all she 
will want. We must be good to her, Ralph.” 

“ Nay, mother, she won’t want much of us now, unless maybe she 
still has a fancy for the old chest.” 

a tan i why are you so unjust to her? She has never made a 
parade of her wealth, or assumed anything on the strength of it; 
she has always behaved to us as to her equals,” 

“ Herequals! Of course weare; but she does not think so. She 
would not think so as to any serious matter.” 

“My dear! what matter more serious than the daily civilities 
and kindnesses of life could ever arise between us? and as to those, 
she has always been irreproachable.” 

It was clear, you see, that mother had never guessed my secret, 
had no idea that my heart had allowed itself sometimes to dwell on 
the possibility of there one day being far more than mere kindnesses 
and civility between Lilian Lile and me. 

How should she guess such a thing? How should she ever 
imagine that her sensible, practical, farmer son could soar so 
far into the region of wild imaginings? I was glad and relieved 
that she could not, and sternly resolved that she never should be so 
troubled. 

“‘ Had 
res 

“T always understood he was very rich, but never heard at all 
how saute It is a fearful responsibility for a woman to be so 
wealthy.” 

“Qh, she will soon get someone to help her bear that, mother. 
Her only difficulty, I expect, will be to know how to choose amongst 
so many.” 

i a I do not at all like your manner of speaking of Miss 
aie. —— 

“All right, mother, I’m sure I don’t want to speak of her ; it is 
no pleasure to me, I assure you.” | 

Which was quite true. I did not care to speak of her, for I was 
in constant fear lest I should betray myself; but I thought about 
her every minute of the day, and a good part of the night. . 

I quite believe that the utter hopelessness and imbecility of my 
passion fed and strengthened it. I knew, of course, that I—the poor 
owner of a paltry three hundred acres of land, and an old tumble- 
down house—might as sensibly hope to woo and win a royal princess 
as this wealthy young plebeian. People would not have thought me 
half as mad had I[ fixed my affections on one of Earl Rosslyn’s 
impecunious daughters, and I should have been quite aware that 


cab friendly, 
d lady very 


you any idea Mr. Lile was so rich as that?” I asked 


such an aspiration would not have been half as hopeless as the one [ 
was fool enough to indulge. | 

Mother had another letter from Lilian, written after her arrival 
in London, where she was detained by business. She again bewailed 
Ta ey lot, and spoke of her money with something very like 
oathing: 

‘‘ People are very kind,” she said, “and I hate myself for being 
euspicious of-their kindness ; but how can I help it when so many 
of them warn me against each other, bidding me beware of fortune- 
hunters, and of those who only seem friendly for the sake of ‘some- 
thing my money or influence can do for them. Oh, Mrs. Bohun, I 
am sick of it all already, and I think with horror and dismay of the 
long future before me, and of the load of it generic’ I must bear. 
It would have been so different if had brought me up differ- 
ently; if I had never known any life but such as they all say I 
must live now, and ought to have lived all the time. ey say it 
was wrong of papa to live so simply as he did, and to bring me up 
as if we had only a few hundreds a year ; but, if it was wrong, it was 
very pleasant, and I wish—oh, how I wish—that I need make no 
change ! Papa lived simply, I know, but, if he did not spend much 
money that way, he did in better ones. I had no conception of the 
amount he gave away, until all his papers were examined, and then 
we saw. I think everybody was surprised. Old Mr. Grant—he is 
the lawyer, you know, and a very grave, stern man—turned to me, 
and said quite softly : ‘My dear, your father very literally obeyed the 
injunction not to let his left hand know what his right was doing.’ 
And yet they say that all this must be altered now; that, bein 
a woman, it will be better and safer for me to go in the known an 
well-worn tracks of money-spending, and a great deal more of the 
same sort. I have promised to think it over, but I shall not decide 
until I have been to The Grange for Christmas, and talked it all over 
with you. I intend to be down one day in the first week in 
December.” 

When mother had read this letter she gave it to me to read also, 
and as she never asked for it again I have kept it ever since as one of 
my dearest treasures. 

I was as bad as a child reckoning for its first holidays ; I counted 
the days—aye,and the hours too—until I should see Lilian again. 
Knowing all the while that her coming would bring me nothing but 
sorrow, I yet longed, with an unspeakable yearning, for the day 
which was to give her back to us for a little while. 

But before the day really came something rg man which put 
all thought or care about it out of my mind. My dear mother met 
with a sad accident, which nearly killed her outright, and the effects 
of which laid her prostrate on her bed, and kept her for many weary 
days. hovering between life and death. 

I scarcely ever left her. The neighbours were very good, but I 
did not like to leave her alone with strangers ; and there were none 
of our own kin near enough to come to us. 

Everyone whe has nursed the sick- knows that the worst and 
most lonely times are the hours when day is changing to aie 
and night giving place to day. I used to feel sometimes at these 
periods as if the best thing which could happen to us two would be 
just to lie down and die, as we had lived, tocether. 

It was when mother had been ill more than a fortnight, and [ was 
feeling more than ever miserable and ae es The dull, heavy 
semi-stupor in which she had been most of the time had given place 
to an intense restlessness, which, I heard the nurse whisper to a 
neighbour, “ seemed to show that the end was near.” 

was alone with her, for the nurse had gone down to her tea, and 
feeling in every nerve of my body the suffering which I had no 
power to alleviate, 

Presently I heard, without heeding, a slight noise at the door, 
and after a minute or two became aware in some mysterious manner 
that I was no longer alone or lonely. 

I cannot define the feeling, nor try to account for it. I only know 
that, whereas a moment before I had felt to the last degree lonely 
and despairing, now I felt that comfort and hope, in full measure, 
were come to me. Yes, I felt all this, surely and completely, before 
I looked round and saw Lilian. Lile standing just within the dim 
light of the shaded lamp. 

She was standing quite still, her hands clasped loosely in front of 
her, and her fair face, with its halo of golden hair, looking like an 
angel’s on an errand of mercy. 

She raised her finger ne as I looked round at her, and 
caine softly over towards the bed. I rose as she came near, and held 
out my hands towards her, more with a feeling of adoration as to some 
unearthly presence than of a greeting toa friend. She took them 
in hers with a gentle pressure of the soft little fingers, and witha 
silent nod and ‘little smile sat down in my place while I went and 
stood by the fire, watching her as a devotee would watch his patron 
saint. . 
~ IT cannot tell you exactly what she did. I saw -hersmooththe hot, 
tumbled pillows, straighten the rumpled clothes, touch the patient's 
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face with soft fingers and rosy lips, bathe the hot forehead with 
cool essence, and caressingly stroke the thin, restless hands which 
lay on the quilt. 

I had done all this scores and scores of times without any result, 
but now, to my wonder, I saw that every touch seemed to have its due 


effect. The dear old grey head lay still and peaceful on pant probe. 
the hands ceased their restless moving, and the eyes 
softened, flickered consciously for a second or two, and closed, 


coftly and restfully as a little child’s. 

Lilian sat still for a long while, tirelessly seca pangs: ps gentle 
comforts. Every moan was soothed a tender touch, or gentle 
easing of position; every restless moventent of the hands was met and 
allayed by that firm but tender stroking or pressure, till by-and-by 
the regularly-drawn breath told of a natural sleep. - 

Then she rose and came and stood on the other side of the fire 
opposite to me. 

" j Why did not you tell me before?” she whispered. ‘It was not 
; | 

Even then it waa on my tongue’s end to say,“ How should I know 
you would care to hear anything about poor folks like us?” but I 
resisted the demon of pride this once. 

“If Thad known you had been a magician, you may be very 
sure [ would have told you long ago,” I said. 

‘“* A magician ?” she questioned, smiling up at me. 

“Yes ; it must be magic you have used. She has not slept like 
that before, since it happened.” 

“She was ready for it. I saw that directly I came in. I am very 
glad I wasin time.” 

“ When did you come home?” 

“By the four o'clock train.” 

“Then, haven’t you been to The Grange ?” 

“No. They told me of Mrs. Bohun’s illness, so I came at once 
to see how she was. You do not mind ?” 

Mind! Does a shipwrecked mariner mind the sight of the life- 
boat? Ora condemned criminal the sight of ph or reprieve ? 
No, not very likely; but just as likely as that I should mind her 
coming. 

But I did not say so. I only said, as steadily as I could, that I 
was very, very hear | 

And from day to day she stayed on, only going up to The 
Grange occasionally ; and from day to day my mother’s health 
mended. In a week from the time of Lilian’s coming she was 
able to sit up; in another, she was well enough to allow of my 
carrying her downstairs; and, though very feeble still, was evidently 
on the road to perfect restoration. 

It was on St. Thomas’s Day that she came downstairs; and 
on the 23rd Lilian announced her intention of going home. 

“You can do without me now, Mrs. Bohun,” she said, “and I 
always meant to spend Christmas Day at The Grange.” __ ne 

“My darling,” mother said, kissing the sweet face which was 
so near her own, as Lilian knelt by her chair; “my darling, how 
shall I ever thank you for what you have done for me ?” 

“Your ‘mother’s-love,’ which I:have never felt before, you know, 
has thanked me already.” . 

ne N ot half enough, and I do not know how. You must tell me, 
child. 

‘“‘ Perhaps I will—some day,” she said gravely. 

I went away early in the day on which she was going, for I could 
not bear to ay and say good-bye ; but when I got fone again, 
alinost at nightfall, she was still there. 

. “Why are you so late ?” she said reproachfully. “T have been 
obliged to send the carriage back twice. 

“ But what difference could my coming make to you?” I asked 
indifferently. . 

“Why, yoa did not think I should leave until you were back to 
keep your mother company, did you? Besides, I wanted to say 


good-bye.” 

. Oh, good-bye!” I said shortly. ‘ Pray don't let me detain you 
aly longer ; but I am wet through, and must change my clothes 
before I yo to mother.” 


“Of course you must—and before you catch cold. So good-bye 
for the present. I shall soon be up to see about things.” 

3 ta poate ae 

“ ill you too, oas I ask you?” 

“ Certainly—if i can.” a J | 

“ Thank you ; that is a promise, mind.” . 

** A promise in the dark,” I said gruffly. “What am I to do?” 

“Come up and see me after dinner on Christmas Day. I shall be 
very lonely, you know.” | . 

‘“*T cannot.” ; 


“Why not?” 

“T cannot jeave mother alone.” > : 

* Ah no—-perhaps not. Well, I must bear my loneliness as best 1 
may, then. Guuil-bye. Do go and change your things directly.” 


.| nestling more closely to 


‘| back ‘upon. If she had the 


But I did not obey her ay hansen I went to my room, to be 
sure, but, when I was there, I forgot my wet clothes and everything 
else but my misery ; and—well, the long and the short of it is I made 
a thorough fool of myself. 


“ Mother, will you mind being left alone for a little while ?” 
* Alone, Ralph! Are you going to church ?” 
Pa No, mother; but I want to go out a little while, if you don’t 

mind. 

‘¢Go, by all means, my dear. Ruth will come and sit with me.” 

I did not tell her I was going down to The Granve, for I had 
not quite made a my mind, only I was too restless to stay indoors. 
But, when once | was out, my feet seemed to follow my wishes, 
and almost unconsciously I found myself being ushered into Lilian’s 


nce. 

“J was almost sure you would come,” she said. ‘See, I have 
put your chair for you,” pointing to a luxurious lounge close to her 
own low seat. 

I sat down without aang bar to speak. I felt that if 
I once began, then I should not be able to stop on the hither-side of 
utter madness; so, wisely, I gave myself time to cool down. 

But it was hard work. Sitting there, so close to her, surrounded 
by the subtle atmosphere of her presence, listening to the soft tones 
of her voice, and looking into the depths of her soft violet eyes, no 
wonder I felt my senses in a whirl. 

‘‘ Well,” she said presently, “have you nothing to say to me? I 
thought you were come to entertain me.” 

a tremendous effort I conquered my excitement. 

“ Yes,” I said quietly. “I have plenty to say. I have to thank 
you for the magnificent presents you sent us to-day.” 

“Do you approve of my selection of books ?” 

‘* Approve p They are just what I have always wanted, but——” 

“Of course, 1 knew that.” 

“ But how? I never told you.” 

“No; you have never told me anything ; and yet I know much. 
I am glad you like them.” 

“T do like them. But——” 

“Well? But what? You have said ‘but’ twice over. 
is it?” 

“ Nothing. 
you in return.” 

“6 Yes, you can.” 

“Can 1? What can I do?” 

“You can give me your old oak cheat.” 

I felt stunned. What could it mean? Could it be that she had 
only meant this all along ; oY meant to put us under so much 
obligation that we could refuse her nothing, not even this whim on 
which she had set her heart ? 

The thought maddc:ned me. 

“No!” I said shortly. “I said I never would give it you, and I 
won't.” 

“Will you bring it back then?” she said, smiling at my 
vehemence. 

a Bring it? No, that would be the same thing. I cannot do it, 
Misa Lile. 


What 


Only you do so much for us who can do nothing for 


“T think youcan. I think your heart would show you a way if 
you were not too proud to listen to it.” 

“TI do not know what you mean,” I said harshly. 

“JT think youdo. I think I have read you rightly, Mr. Bohun.” 

“ As to what have you read me, Miss Lile ?” 

“ As to this—and answer me truly, please. If you were as rich 
as I am, or I as poor as you, would you, or would you not, ask me 
to be your wife 7” 

‘“‘ Heaven knows I would not only ask but have.” 

“Then why not ask me now ?” 

Not the most arrant prude, the strictest stickler for propriety, 
could have accused her of aught unmaidenly in speaking thus. I 
never so-accused her for one single moment ; never hesitated in the 
answer I should give her. 

Neither did I put her to the shame of hesitating in its utterance. 

“I do ask you, my darling,” I said, kneeling by her low chair, 
and drawing her close within my arms ; “I do ask you, Lilian, to be 
my Heath loved and honoured wife. If you will give yourself to 
me, | will try to make myself and my name worthy of your wearing.” 

‘You are more than that already,” she answered softly, and 
my side ; “far more than that er I should 
not have ventured to be so Bold.” 


I freely confess that when the first excitement was over I had 
many 88 tussle with my pride. But one thing I always fell 
st of it as to wealth, I had the best as 
to name and descent ; and so I managed to. persuade myself that, 
after all, the inequality was not. very great ; and, that when I went 
to The Grange as my home it was! but going-back to-my, own. 
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and make ahole. Take the nail in the left hand, the hammer in the 

ight ; strike gently, following the outline of the pattern with a series 
of small dots, very faint at first, so as merely to trace the cout 
Fill up the ground with a series of little dots close together, and it 
will be seen that the main design, the motive as it is called, is in 
relief, and the ground lies below it. This is the whole principle of 
repoussé work of every kind, but details are added in practice which 
produce work of a higher class. 

For instance, at parts of the motive at which it is desired to raise 
the design exceptionally, the sheet of metal may be turned, and the 
leaf, or flower, or scroll, very gently beaten out with the hammer only. 
The Arabs, who make the brass salvers, familiar in the Oriental shops, 
face their work with a coating of pitch, and work from the back, 
beating out the design, then turning the front, clean it, and finish 
it upon the right side. Pitch is, for ladies, dirty, and not to be 
recommended, and a great deal of pretty work can be done without 
resorting to this unpleasant medium. 

Patience with perseverance is the secret of good repoussé work. The 
punch must be used gently at first, going again and again over the 
same lines. Each time as the ground falls lower and lower, the 
pattern rises higher and higher. Where a line is to be traced, to 
mark out the vein of a leaf or any other feature, it must be 
scarcely perceptible the first time, and deepened time after time. 

When the central ornament of the card-tray has been perfected 
in this manner, the edge must be gently turned up with a round- 
nosed pliers, and ae 


Of course the old oak chest went also, and was received with 
much parade and mimic deference. 1 took nothing else from The 
ae: spite of our entreaties, mother persisted in continuing 
to live. 

We have spent many happy and prosperous years since then, with 
no thought of inequality to mar their serenity. I resumed the “de” 
to my name on my marriage, and went with my wife at once into 
society, which received us cordially, as it always does receive great 
wealth. I have been in Parliament some years now, and I flatter 
myself have made myself known there. My eldest child—sweet fairy 
Lilian—is just now getting ready for her presentation at Court ; m 
eldest boy is at Christ Church, and my two next at Eton, cat 
separately and collectively, they are such as no father could fail to 
be proud of. 

ut if I ever venture on a word of self-praise, or even self-con- 
yratulation, I am laughingly asked how I think it would have been 
without the aid of the old oak chest. 


Brass Repoussd Work. 


TEN years ago brass had almost faye pg from our dwelling: i ed 
houses. The cheerful substantial old fender which brightened the Though the nail is suggested as a cheap tool for practice, it is but a 
fireplace in winter was displaced by one of cold steel and cast-iron, | clumsy substitute for the real tool, the punch, which professional metal- 
with, possibly, some introduction of paltry ormolu. The ds | workers use; and it is impossible to introduce much variety into the 
which used to surround the stoves, and throw out the heat, were roundwork without having a few of these mate, as they are called, of 
voted old-fashioned, and not to be tolerated. Gasaliers were of sober | different sizes and patterns. Tracers are for outlining the pattern, 
bronze. Candlesticks, first banished to the kitchen, soon disappeared | which is best done in short lines, 80 carefully joined as to be like 
even from thence. Door-handles were removed when it was possible | freehand drawing. They are either curved for waved lines, or straight 
to obtain substitutes in china, plain or decorated. for more formal patterns. Mats are punches with patterned points, 

Now this phase of taste has passed, everything is reversed, | circles, trefoils, crescents, etc., and cost about sixpence each. These 
and brass is the heart's desire of every person of taste, or| are used for fancy grounds, and imitations of Oriental chasings. A 
desirous of having a reputation for taste, who fnrnishes a house, | flattener is useful also, in case the background gets lumpy, to gently 
The rejected old fenders are looked up, and bought at fancy prices. | beat it down evenly, but with care, not to lower the rais bar er 
Modern fire-irons, imitations of the departed old ones, or at least in| The last thing to be done before taking the sheet off the board 
character with them, are de rigueur. Gasaliers and girandoles of | is to go once more over the outline, remembering that one severe 
brass are for use, and for ornament the old brass candlesticks are | blow will drive the punch right through, and mar all the beauty of the 
disinterred. The china plates are replaced with repoussé brass ones, | work. - ; | : 
while the rooms are gay with picture emis, trays, bellows, Where it is not convenient to turn over a superflaous margin to 
inkstands, boxes, and many other useful and ornamental articles, of | steady the metal, lay it upon a board and drive broad-headed carpet- 
nails raeehipe board all round, letting the tops keep the edge of the 

in place. | 

With regard to the articles which ladies can make in brass 
repoussé work, the list may be a long one, or it might be very short, 

te. 


which brass is the most conspicuous ornamental feature. 
The most favourite drawing-room occupation of the present is 
brass repoussée work, the great army of ambitious amateurs striving to 
copy, or at least imitate, the work of professionals. s k, tl 
epoussé work is the term applied to sheet metal in gold, silver, or | according to individual tas aude Be: j ewe 
brass, in which ornamental patterns are’ pushed out, that is to say, A sconce, or hanging candlestick, is a simple article to begin with. 
raised in relief. When the attention has been drawn to repousse work | Cut a strip of brass sheeting four inches by twelve ; turn three inches 
examples will present themselves in every house, from the venerable | horizon ; hammer in a pattern ; punch out a small hole to hang it 
silver sugar-basin, or cream-ewer, down to the smallest card-tray | by. Get the tinman to solder a socket on the projecting portion to 
obtained, perhaps, from a Christmas-tree. The old workers in precious | hold the candle, The upper part acts as a reflector, and the idea can 
metals wrought by hand. Much of our modern work is cast, or it enlarged, other shapes, such as ovals, circles, shields, etc., being 
would not come within reach of limited purses. The repoussé work wht in pretty doalgns, to hang behind wall-lights, gas, oil, or 
candles. 


of the modern drawing-room is an attempt to revive hand-work, and L 
make embossed, or chased work, by a punch and a hammer. In its! - Finger-plates for doors are so useful as well as so pretty, that 
simpler stages, where only very thin and ductile metal is employed, the | beginners take pleasure in making them. It isa drawback to the 
art is very easy, but skill is required to produce highly-finished work | satisfaction derived from bringing a finger-plate to artistic perfection 
with elaborate designs. that it is necessary to invoke the aid of a professional metal-worker 
There are two kinds of brass used, rolled and sheet; the former is | to mount the plate into a thin brass frame to give it finish. In this 
made in long lengths and various widths and thicknesses ; the latter is | frame are drilled the holes for brass screws to attach the plate to the 
oor 


dearer, being sold by weight, and is good for advanced work when skill ; 

has been acquired and larger pieces of work are attempted. Sixpenny- Round-headed brass screws are more effective than flat for all brass 

worth of rolled brass, a small hammer such as is supplied in a child’s | repousse work. 

tool-box, and one or two French nails of different sizes, will be quite Bellows-covers transform a very homely little domestic friend into 

sutticient materials for a beginner. : an elegant gift, and the amateur will soon acquire the art of nailing 
To the inexperienced eye repoussé work seems to be done from the | on the plates neatly, drilling the holes in the brass first, and then 

back, and many a conjecture has been hazarded how the fingers of an | using round-headed brass nails of small size. Panels for corns 

old silversmith worked inside some very small cream-ewer or cup. | blotter-cases are véry popular with amatents, being easily fastene 

The pattern is, in reality, produced by indenting the lower parte from | upon the sides of a writing-case. — 

hig As soon as some degree of proficiency has been obtained, it is well to 


the front, and leaving the higher in relief. ; [ é 
Take the thin sheet of brass and decide exactly what is to be done | procure professional tools, inc uding a round-headed hammer for beat- 


with it, whether it is to be a card-tray, a finger-plate for a door, a | ing out the high relief from the inside. — 

bellows-side, or only an experimental piece of hammered work. For early efforts the blunted French nail will answer very well. 
Assuming that a8 card-plate is intended, cut with a sharp shears When the brass, either sheet or rolled, is purchased, it is not polished, 
a circular piece from the plate, and mark with a lead-pencil an inner | and some workers send their specimens to a workshop to be completed. 
circle showing where the edge is to be turned up when the centre is | All this adds to the expense and certainly to the ditticulty of turning 
finished. In selecting a design remember that all the work is out anything fit to use, or fora bazaar. Vinegar and salt will bring 
divided into pattern and background, and it is upon the latter | the brass to a good surface, but the burnishing must be done with care, 
that most of the labour is expended. Trace with a pencil a| not to beat down, or otherwise injure, the design already carefally 
simple pattern—a leaf, one or two scrolls, a Maltese cross, even a | executed. ; : 

succession of small circles will answer for first. attempts. Those For advanced workers in repoused miany things are possible which 
who cannot sketch can transfer a pattern with tracing-paper; | would be rather outeide the scope of these instructions, which aro 
or a design on thin paper can be erp on the metal. In tracing the | intended only for beginners, who perhaps have but a few tools. Among 
design keep the sheet of brass flat upon a board, or a leaden block. 


these are hinges, plates, brass clamps; key-plates, and other additions 
For a beginner it is well to have sufficient margin to the brass to turn | to furniture. As these are more substantial, their polish and finish are 
an edge over the board, as it is apt to turn up. 


more important. It may be necessary, after the vinegar and salt, to 
The nail is used as a punch, and it is well, if the point be very apply afl 


dry the brass thoroughly, and gnd emery, polishing with a 
sharp, to grind it broader, as it is liable to go quite through the brasy | chamois pad, - wey ( 
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A still more advanced use of brass repoussé is to make hanging- 
basins, suspended by chains, in which bowls of flowers may be placed. 

In the middle the brasero, msoonuing ia the Spanish term, the 
braciere of the I , was an indispensable article of furniture in 
large interiors. The huge fireplaces could radiate heat tothose who drew 
round the hearth, but everywhere else it was necessary to be fortified 
against the effects of ill-fitting doors and windows, and this necessity 
was met by the brasier ; it also served to warm the hands, and over the 
hot ashes and glowing charcoal it contained were often placed small 
vessels of perfumed water, which neutralised the fumes of the charcoal, 
or was otherwise used for vebtaned ALA! agar These old brasiers are 
charming models for the hanging baskets when they can be met with ; 
but it is rather beyond an amateur to hammer the sha 
the brasier in its plain form must be cast before 
hammered in. 


perfectly, so 
e ornament is 


Arabs and Arab Stories. 


LovE and constancy as undcrstood in Europe were by no means 
unknown to the early Arabs, and many stories are extant which 
illustrate the sentiment. Of these we select the following : 

Muawiyeh, the first of the Ommiade caliphs, was sitting in his 
council chamber one very hot day at noon, when he saw an Arab 
speroseiine whose pened Spnesrance and limping gait showed that 
he had performed a long and toilsome journey, and who was evidently 
making for the palace. The caliph watched him attentively for some 
time, and at last exclaimed : ‘‘ Did God Almighty ever make a more 
wretched creature than this one who has to walk abroad in such a 
heat and at such an hour!” He then commanded his attendants to 
admit the poor fellow so soon as he should demand an audience. 
Being ushered into the presence the Arab began a complaint against 
Merwan, Muawiyeh’s bast hae at Medina, who, he said, ‘had 
prev ously wronged him. The caliph bid him state his case, which 

e did us follows: 

‘*Oh, Commander of the Faithful! I had a wife whom I loved, 
and who was the joy of my heart; and I had a young camel to which 
I looked for the maintenance of my darling one and me. But 
misfortunes came upon me, my friends fell off and my neighbours 
shunned me, and my wife’s father took her from me and drove me 
from his door. Then I came to thy vicegerent seeking redress, and 
he summoned my wife and her father before him. But when the 
prince saw her he was seized with admiration for her, sent me to 
prison, and compelled me by tortures to divorce her, and has married 

er himself, and now I come to thee for justice.” 

Muawiyeh’s wrath at this recital knew no bounds, and he at once 
sent peremptory orders to Merwan to restore the woman, threatening 
to make him “meat for the eagles” if he refused. The viceroy 
immediately dispatched the woman to Bagdad, but sent with her a 
letter to the caliph, in which he excused his conduct and hinted, in 
verse, that his sovereign might probably feel the same temptation 
when he saw her. Nor were his prognostications wrong ; for when 
the woman was brought before Muawiyeh ‘‘ he found her appearance 
charming, her beauty, grace, and symmetry anequalled, and her wit 
and eloquence without a r.” Instead, therefore, of at once 
repairing the injustice for which he had so sternly rebuked Merwan, 
he made the Arab a handsome offer of ‘‘ three full-grown virgins like 
moons, with a thousand gold dinars apiece,” and an ann nsion 
from his civil list, if he would consent to give up the girl. On hearing 
this the Arab sobbed aloud and said: ‘‘ I came to thee for protection 
a the son of Hakam, but to whom shall I turn from thine?” 
‘* By Allah,” said he, ‘‘I would not take the caliphate itself were it 
offered without her.” Then Muawiyeh replied: ‘‘ Thou hast confessed 
thou didst divorce her, and Merwan has divorced her too. Now she 
shall take her choice; if she choose any but thee, we ourselves will 
wed her; but if she choose thee, then take her, she is thine.” The 
Arab consenting to this, Muawiyeh turned to the woman and said : 
‘*Say, Saida, which is dearest to thee: the Commander with his 
power, his rank, his palaces, his empire, and his wealth ; or Merwan 
with his tyranny and wrong ; or this r Arab, with his hunger and 
his want?” ‘ Allah,” she replied, ‘‘I will not desert him, oh, 
Commander of the Faithful, because the times have chan and 
because the days grow dark. I cannot forget that I have been his 
companion from the first, nor is our love worn out as yet. Should I 
not r with him in adversity who have been happy with him in 
pages days?” 

uawiyeh was not always lucky in his own marriage relations. 
One of his wives was Maisfin, the daughter of Bahdal, whom he 
brought from among her people, a wandering Bedawin tribe. The 
luxury of a Damascus palace, however, had slight attractions for her. 
She pined for her home in the desert, and one 
beard her reciting the following lines : 


A tent wherein the breezes blow 


Is dearer than a palace fair ; 


A crust upon the floor below 


y her imperial spouse 


An ‘Abbah’ with a gladdened eye 
Is dearer than these gauzes here ; 


A dog that barks around my tent 
Is dearer than a fawning cat ; 
The came! foal that with us went 
Is dearer than a mule like that 3 
A boorish cousin, though he be 
Too weak to work on my behalf, 
Were dearer, dearer far to me 
Than yonder clumsy rampant calf. 
The caliph, on hearing this last uncomplimen comparison, packed 
off the lady again to her desert friends. maid at 

Among the many cruel and superstitious customs practised by the 
ancient Arabs, and one to which Mahomed effectively put a stop, was 
that of burying their female children alive, which was apparently most 
often done to avoid the expense of their maintenance, though some- 
times from a mistaken idea of sparing them a life of trouble or isgrace. 
The following proverbs, ‘‘ An excellent son-in-law is the grave,” and 
‘To bury daughters is an act of mercy,” sufficiently indicate the Arab 
feeling on this point ; and even to the present day a Bedawi, if asked 
how many children he has, replies by only enumerating his sons, for, 
as a Sinai Arab once said to the writer, in their st hpornion Benat 
battdleh—‘' Daughters are for nothing.” A terrible story is told 
of Kais ibn Asim, a chief of the tribe of Taim, who, finding that one 
of his daughters had been saved at birth and prougae up in another 
family unknown to him, got possession of her and buried her alive, 
They relate that the only tears that this man was ever known to shed 
was when he kissed his little daughter before consigning her to her 
living tomb and she brushed the grave dust off his beard. 

A certain king went to visit a madhouse and found there an 
intelligent-looking youth, who, after replying sensibly to a number of 
questions put to him by the sovereign, at length addressed the latter, 
saying: ‘ You have asked me many things ; I will now ask you one, 
At what period does a sleeper enjoy his sleep most?” The king 
reflected awhile and said: ‘‘ While he is actually sleeping.” ‘‘ That 
cannot be,” said the madman, ‘‘ for he has no perception while asleep.” 
‘‘ Then, before he goes to sleep,” said the king. ‘‘ How can one 


enjoy anything, ’ said the n, ‘‘before it comes?” ‘‘ Then,” 
said the king, ‘‘after he has been asleep.” ‘‘ Nay,” said the mad- 
away.” 


man, ‘‘a man cannot be said to enjoy a thing that has 
So pleased was the king with the other's wit that he détermined to 
make a companion of him, had a table set out in front of the window 
of the madhouse, and bade his attendants hand a cup of wine to him- 
self and one to his mad friend. ‘You drink your cup,” said the 
latter, ‘‘that you may become like me; but if I drink mine, whom 
shall I be like?” The king, on hearing this speech, threw away the 
cup, and remained a total abstainer for evermore. 

‘‘Two travellers had halted in the desert, and had just killed a 
couple of fowls for their dinner. Before they could dress the birds the 
hour of prayer arrived, and they turned, like Muslims, to their 
devotions. A fox, who had been skulking in the neighbourhood, 
seeing them thus engaged, came boldly up, and carried off one of the 
fowls before their eyes. Prayers over, they beyan lamenting their loss, 
when, to their amazement, they beheld the thief at a little distance, 
dragging his tail submissively behind him, and holding the fowl in his 
mout He then deposited it on the ground and slunk away, with 
every sign of repentance and contrition. They at once hailed the 
occurrence as a miraculous testimony to their own piety, and ran to 
pick up the fowl which had been thus strangely restored to them. On 
escmung the spot, however, they found that Reynard had onl 
restored the skin with the feathers on, and, in the meantime, ha 
slyly stolen round to their camp-fire and made off with the remaining 
moiety of their dinner.” —(Palmer’s ‘‘ Desert of the Exodus,” p. 182.) 

‘(A certain shepherd had a dog of which he was very fond, and 
which having, to his great grief, died, was buried by him with ever 
mark of affection and regret. The cadi of the village, whose ill-will 
the shepherd had in some be incurred, hearing of this, ordered him 
to be brought before him on the serious charge of profanity in having 
mocked the ceremonies of the Mahomedan religion and buried anunclean 
animal with sacred rites, On being asked what he had to say in his 
defence, the prisoner thus addressed the magistrate : ‘ If your reverence 
will be pleased to hear my story, you will, | am sure, excuseme. My 
dog’s mother died when he was quite a puppy, and he was brought up 
by a she-goat of my flock, who adopted him. When she died in her 
tarn she left him all her property, consisting of several fine young kids. 
Now, when my poor dog was taken ill and found himself at the point 
of death, I asked him what I should do with the kids which belonged 
to him, and he replied: ‘‘Give them to his reverence thecadi.’ I 
thought the animal so sensible for this, that I gave him Muslim burial. 
‘Quite right,’ said his reverence. ‘What else was the lamented 
deceased pleased to observe ?’”’ 

Animals play an important part in the folk-lore of the Arabs as of 
other nations, and the Mantik ut tair, or ‘‘ knowledge of the language 
of birds and beasts,” is regarded as the test divine gift, and was 
expressly vouchsafed, according to the Koranic legend, to Solomon, 
the son of David. Apropos of this the Egyptian poet Beha-ed-din 
Zoheir bas written a clever epigram : 

A foolish atheist whom I lately found 
Alleged philosophy in his defence ; 


Said he: ‘‘The ents I use are sound.” . 
‘** Just so,” said I, ‘‘ all sound, and little sense. 

“You speak of matters far beyond your reach 
You're knocking at a closed up door,” said i 

Said he: ‘‘ You do not understand my speech," 
“T'm no§ King Sclomon,” wasimy reply, 
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Bahram, the Sassanian King of Persia, was so careless in his 
administration, that half the towns and villages in the kingdom became 
ruined and deserted. One night, while on a journey, accompanied by 
a Mobed, or Magian priest, he passed through some depopulated 
villages and heard an owl screech, and his mate answer him. ‘‘ What 
do the owls say?” asked the king. “The Mobed answered: ‘The 
male owl is making a proposal of marriage to the female, and the 
lady replies: ‘I shall be most delighted if you will give me the 
dowry I require.’ ‘And what is that?’ says the male owl. ‘Twenty 
villaves,’ says she, ‘ ruined in the reign of our most gracious aby. ia 
Bahram.’” ‘And what did the male owl reply?” asked Bahram, ‘‘ Oh, 
you majesty,” answered the priest, ‘‘he said: ‘ That is very easy ; if 

is majesty only lives long enough, I'll give you a thousand.’” The 
al say the historians, was not lost upon the king, who reformed 
is ways, 


The Chemistry of Conversion. 


THE Sanitary Engineer of New York is responsible for the following 


arm : 
= A reporter had to attend a meeting at a Wesleyan Chapel for the 
conversion of the Hebrews to Christianity, after which he reported 
some addresses on the conversion of sewage into lime and cement. In 
the printer's hands the folios got mixed up, and the report read : 
**The Chairman, after the meeting had been opened with prayer, 
explained that the conversion of the Jews was one of the greatest 
works that could engage the attention of our sanitary authorities. 
Filtration was the most perfect method that could be adopted for 
purification ; but a filter had its limits. There was a popular notion 
that the sewage contained a vast amount of wealth, but the sludge 
must be taken out of it for purposes of irrigation, as it otherwise 
choked the pores of the land, and they were a wandering race spread 
over the whole face of the habitable globe. They were denied the 
inimitable blessings of Christianity, which might be counted by 
thousands of tons per annum allowed to run to waste, when by a 
judicious admixture of lime and clay, the benighted Hebrews who sat 
in darkness might easily be converted intolime and cement for building 
purposes, and if thus deodorised, after being first dried and burned in 
a kiln, this ancient race would once more take its proud position 
among the nations of the world. Subscriptions were earnestly solicited 
for the purpose, though he (the speaker) disclaimed any;idea of making a 
profit out of the process, and, in conclusion, he ur. increased efforts 
in the good work, showing that, thus deodorised by a very novel 
process of evangelisation in large tanks constructed for the purpose, 
the grateful Hebrews might flow over the land without injury to 
vegetation, while the expense of conversion, which was progressing 
as rapidly as the best friends of Christianity could wish, would be 
more than repaid by the sale of the phosphate of lime and valuable 
cement for building purposes.” 


The Family Doctor. 


CONSTITUTIONAL TENDENCIES. 


Lw this world, none of us enter life with absolutely healthy bodies. 
We may be perfectly free from any visible trace of disease, but we 
have in us a lurking tendency to it under some form. Such tendencies 
are of course hereditary. They may come to us from our parents or 
our grandparents (for a generation is frequently skipped over by 
them), or they may have never appeared in our direct descent, but 
only among collateral relatives. How such seeds of disease may 
develop in future years depends in most cases on the individual and 
tle history of his life. Sometimes the disease asserts itself so soon 
and go strongly that death ensues during infancy or early childhood. 
The amount of knowledge, good sense, and care which surrounds 
each child can do much towards making or marring its constitution. 
The mortality of infants is very great, and it is impossible to account 
for it without laying some blame to the ignorance or carelessness of 
those entrusted with the care of infant life. On the other hand, the 
number of preventible deaths among adults quite able to take care of 
themselves is very large. Nota few of these premature ends are due 
to unchecked constitutional tendencies. And it is in such cases that 
the individual duty and responsibility exists. | | 


LET us now make quite clear what we mean by constitutional 
tendencies. A person may be born with a disease which does not 
show itself for years. Yet the discase is there, ever ready to sprin 
into activity. In other cases a child may be born with no actua 
diseuse, but as life goes on it manifests a special weakness on certain 
lines--a peculiar tendency to certain diseases. In the first case the 
seed, as it were, is in the soil—in the other the soil is pay ready for 
it. The practical use of considering this subject is that, by knowledge, 
judgment, and solf-control, much may done to check these 
tendencies, 


WE can best make our meaning clear by giving an illustration. 
Of all constitutional tendencies, that known as “ scrofulous tendency” 
must certainly rank as the commonest. The term is difficult to define. 
The word ‘‘scrofula” is derived from the Latin ‘‘scrofa’’—~—an old 
sow—the reason being’ that scrofulous persons are liable to swollen 
and enlarged glands, which, when occurring in the neck, may have 
been thought to give them some resemblance to a pig. Doctors learn 
to know a scrofulous person by a kind of instinct, just as we learn to 
know our neighbours by their faees, though it would be impossible for us 
to give a description of their features, adequate to explain our recognition. 


It has been the custom with some physicians to describe two classes 
or types of scrofula. One class consists of dark, coarse-haired people, 
with long eye-lashes, and pasty-looking skins ; a thoroughly aahealth 
appearance. The other class includes fair people with blue eyes, an 
with skins so soft and thin that the bl shines through, giving a 
brilliancy to the complexion—an appearance rather of fragilit than of 
disease. Most of the beautiful heroines, described by third-rate 
novelists, are to the medical eye merely scrofulous subjects! Any 
ieee t at classification must be, however, but very partially suc- 
cessful. 


SCROFULOUS people show their inherent weakness at every turn. If 
they receive a wound, it takes long to heal—much longer than in a 
healthy patient. A blow which would produce little effect on a strong 
person, often leads to serious mischief in the scrofulous. Their tissnes 
seem feeble. There is a flaw, as it were, in each of the bricks which 
build up their ‘‘ tenement of clay,” and so a trifling vicissitude wrecks 
them. A slight cold, for example, will linger with such persons for 
months, or even years, and finally end in consumption. They are 
very subject to the glandular enlargements from which their tendency 
seems to get its name. In these, matter may form. They also sufler 
frequently from indigestion and diarrhea. : ; 


A PERSON, then, who withoutany very definite symptons, is described 
as scrofulous, is simply one who from general physical weakness in 
certain parts and tissues of the body is specially liable to a certain set 
of maladies. Recent researches go far to prove that this feeble or 
scrofulous habit of body is peculiarly likely to become the prey of an 
infinitesimal plant called the bacillus of tubercle. Once his micros- 
copic organism has entered the system at some weak point, distinct 
symptoms of scrofula appear. ne other point must mentioned 
here to complete our bird's-eye view of this vast subject. It is, that 
a person born quite healthy and freo from all scrofulous taint, may 

et develop it by improper diet, bad air, overcrowding, depressing 
abits, or imperfect recovery from other forms of suffering. 


THE reader’s mind now probably asks this question : ‘‘ What are 
we to do to combat with the foe which you have described to us 
asso formidable?” — 


© 


OUR answer may seem somewhat vague, because the peculiarities 
of individual constitution and of surrounding circumstance vary in 
each case. Wecan give you the broadcloth of counsel, but each must 
cut his own garment from it. However, certain wide principles do 
apply to most cases. When a child has a scrofulous tendency—that 
is, when it is, in common parlance, “a delicate child,” everything 

ossible must be done to invigorate its constitution from the first. 

ts food must be nourishing and easy of digestion. Cod-liver oil is 
largely recommended. It is beat taken in the form of emulsions, kept 
by every chemist. But this, as a medicine, should be no substitute for 
plenty of milk and cream, taken judiciously as food. The child’s nursery 
should be bright and sunny, and it should be encouraged in merry 
active sports, rather than to the sedentary games and studies to whic 
it will probably incline. Its clothes should be warm and rational, 
there should be none of the bare arms, and legs, and necks, which 
are @ cruel tampering with the health of even the strongest. As life 
advances, its healthiest conditions should be always sought. Health 
takes precedence of wealth. There should be no overwork either in 
pursuit of gain or pleasure. 


IN cases of incipient consumption, a long sea-voyage gives the best 
chance of recovery, and where it fails to do quite so much, frequently 
adds many useful and happy years to life. People often delay this 
experiment till too late, and end only in dying among strangers, and 
deterring others from following their example. Sometimes those who 
have been always delicate in their own country become robust under 
a change of climate. We have known some notable instances of this 
Hy the case of Australia and the South American province of Buenos 

yres, 


IT should be realised that consumption is now recognised as 
contagious, and, of course, those already having a consumptive 
tendency are specially susceptible. When whole families are swept 
off by this disease, as we sometimes see, it is doubtful how much of 
the mortality is due to hereditary tendency, and how much to the 
disease being allowed to spread in soil only too ready to receive it. 


WE have dwelt at so much length upon scrofula, because it so well 
serves the purpose of illustrating the whole subjectiof constitutional 


———— Se | 
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tendencies. But these hereditary tendencies inclade many diseases. | to make her meaning known. Anything that pleases her, from a 


They exist in eancer and rheumatism, in many nervous affections, such 
as neuralgia, paralysis, St. Vitus’s dance, ctc., and in some skin 
diseases. The first thing is for each individual to find out his own 
weak point. The next is to find out from some good physician what 

recautions or active measures are best suited to his case. On these 


e should, as far as possible, mould his life. From them, too, he} phrase 


should deduce certain rules for his daily conduct. 


THIs will make it easy for him to do naturally, and almost 
involuntarily, what is best for him, without any unwholesome reitera- 
tion of the question : ‘‘ Will this suit me?” For the worst thing he 
can do is to fret and worry over his possible dangers. Nor should he 
consult doctors’ books upon his particular malady. Few can do this 
with any profit to themselves, and it is often a cause of great and 
spe ig mental anxiety which is sure to deteriorate the bodily 
1enith, | 


Ir these general principles wero taken as guides, many persons 
with grave constitutional tendencies would prolong their res in 
happiness and usefulness, and might often even outlive their originally 
more powerful but less wary neighbours. 


Singular Recoveries from Death. 


IN 1740, a youth who had been found guilty of a serious offence, 
was hanged at Tyburn. After remaining suspended for two-and-twenty 
minutes, he was cut down and taken to Surgeons’ Hall, that the 
body might be dissected. On being laid on the table, however, he was 
heard to : he was thereupon bled, and after a while was able to 
raise himself, though at first unable to speak. The sheriffs were then 
communicated with ; but, the news Paving epreed abroad, so great a 
mob collected before the hall, that the sheriffs were afraid to take the 
wretched creature back to Tyburn and again hang him, as with the 
customary hardness of those times they seemed well disposed to do. 
They pane a kept him in the hall till midnight, when, all bein 
quiet, he was taken back to Newgate. Two days after he was repor 
to be ‘‘fully recovered in health and senses,” but all recollection of 
his execution, or even of his trial, had gone—a fact partly accounted for 
by his. having been in a state of fever and delirium ever since hi 
original committal to prison. To this fact also was attributed his ex- 
traordinary escape from death. Being unconscious at the time of his 
execution, and therefore having no fear, his blood, it was thought, 
circulated with preater aku and force than it would otherwise 
have done, and thus saved him from suffocation. The lad was ultimately 
transported for life. 

Another strange instance of recovery from seeming death is that of 
a man in Ireland, who was hanged for sheep-stealing, and who ‘‘came 
to life ee when in the hands of the medical operator. The latter 
refrained from giving information to the authorities, and restored the 
man to health. The malefactor, by a strange application of logic, 
used afterwards to force the doctor to support him, saying that he 
was bound to continue the life he had restored, and threatened that 
if he did not, he, the culprit, would give the authorities information 
of his own escape from death, and of the medical man’s complicity in 
that evasion of the law. 


Pet Expressions. — 


NOBODY who has busied himself with watching the peculiarities 
of contemporary speech can have failed to notice the prevalence of pet 
expressions. English people, as arale, have very little sense of style, 
and many of them when they begin a story have very little idea 
indeed concerning how it isto end. The young man of the day, in 
particular, bas a slow and sluggish mind, and can seldom be troubled 
to give a careful specification of the particular person or thing which 
forms the topic of his conversation. He finds it answers better for 
his purpose to choose some simple generic term which he can use when 
his thoughts fail him. What the cig Si is to the acrobat, his pet ex- 
pression 18 to the modern young man. Itserves as a rest tosteady himself 
on, and to sustain him until he takes his next awkward flight. Many 
0 fall would that young man have, many an awkward hiatus or 
wrongly-chosen expression would there be in his discourse were not 
his pet phrase always near him to be rested on half-way whenever 
the seigensite of his narrative become too much for his powers of 


THE conversation of the young lady of the period is principally 
remarkable for its adjectives. Unlike the young man, she has rarely 
any pet substantive whereby to express most things that come under 
her notice ; it may be that she refrains to use her brother's phrases 
for fear of being considered slangy. But she rejoices in a curious 
collection of qualifying adjectives, by the aid of which she manages 


bracelet to a sunset, is dubbed by the title of ‘‘quite too lovely,” 
while its antithesis, whether used in reference to a public calamity 
or a bad floor at a dance, is pronounced to be ‘‘ quite too dreadful.” 
Any act of kindness bestowed upon this young person wins from her 
the remark that such attention is ‘‘traly affecting,” and with this pet 
,» and a few more ‘“lovelys” and ‘“ preciouses,” varied and 
qualified by the word ‘‘quite” and ‘‘too” being prefixed to them 
either singly or together, she manages to rub along very well. 


NOTHING strikes the aspiring foreigner so much, on endeavouring to 
accustom himself to our colloquialisms, as the superabundance of 


adjectives used by our young ladies. One particularly intelligent 
Teuton, painstaking after the manner of his race, once announced his 
intention of making a dictionary of these terms, but has since given it 


rains of comfort, however, he did obtain from 
his summary, some little additional light on an obscure subject. The 
unbounded terms of admiration for any object that they thought it 
behoved them to admire shpeetee to be his principal stumbling-block, 
but he overcame it. ‘‘ When you say ‘ Zat 1s most beau-ti-ful !’” said 
he, ‘“‘it means ‘rather nice,’ and ‘sweetly pretty’ means ‘I do not 
like it.’”’ 


up in despair. Some 


W8HICH of us has not a friend who indulges in pet expressions—some, 
perhaps, that we may not notice when we are with them, yet often 
recall when they are far away? We remember them with a sort of 
gentle amusement, as we find ourselves using their catch-word, and 
adding: ‘‘ As So-and-so would say.” For there isa great deal of 
indivi soa Reta a man’s catch-words, and his character creeps out 
that way. Do we not remember our gentle Scotch friend, and the 
long sigh he would give at the end of some narration of sorrow or sin, 
summing up the sorrowful or the sinning one with the comprehensive 
comment: ‘‘ Ah, poor body!” How much unaffected pity was con- 
tained in those words, and very often forgivéness too; for this was a 
public man, with many traducers, whom, in his large-heartcdness, he 
could afford to despise, and if he were reminded of some past ill- 
natured deed, the same pet phrase would show how little the wound 
was rankling, and that he far more pity left than anger for his 
enemy. 


ANOTHER friend recurs to us whose pet word is ‘‘ moreover.” A 
certain gentle dignity seems to hang about this man ; a love of olden 
times whose habits and quaint phrases he would revive again if he 
could. A gentle complacency in explaining and relating, a love 
of giving details, and of planning out arrangements—all these things 
seem to be borne to us along with that gentle phrase: ‘‘ We will do 
this, and moreover we will do that.” ‘‘Our guide begged us not to 
try the ascent, and moreover he explained to us;” so our friend goes 
on, with unconsciously recurring phrases. As we write, we can see 
him, in our mind’s eye, sea at table im his medizeval refectory, 
talking with the air of a man accustomed to be listened to with 
deference. : 


A Goop deal of simplicity of mind is shown in the aA homme 
of another man we wot of. He relates to us some very trivial event, 
some series of coincidences so singularly trivial that it is strange that 
he should regard them worth the telling. These narratives he tells 
with every appearance of care, with a painstaking accuracy as to 
names and dates, and with manifest fear lest these sister-pearls 
should forbear to kiss each other so that he should present his. 
story incomplete. His stories are all interlarded with one set 

hrase which ia as necessary to the teller as harking back to Charing 
Cress was to the old lady who lost her way in the underground rail- 
way. This phrase is ‘‘ strange as it may appear,” and by its aid alone 
does our friend deliver himself of his tale. ‘‘I was walking along 
King Street, Brighton, with my wife,” he ns, ‘‘ when, strange as 
it may appear, we met Jones. He lives there, you know, which 
doesn’t inks it so odd, but who should be with him—strange to say— 
but Johnson. Now, my wife’s family have all known the Johnsons. 
for many years t, but, strange as it may appear, we never had 
the least idea before that the Johnsons were related to the Joneses.” 
So he meanders on, with a childlike confidence in the strangeness of 
the facts he sets before you, and is only too disappointed and distressed 
if his listener does not put in the exclamations of surprise in the 
spaces so considerately pointed out to him, 


THE “ good talker” has gone out of fashion, and would now be voted 
a@ prosy old bore ; it is not the fashion to be careful about the way you 
express a thing, or to appear to be oun yourself much trouble in 
entertaining your hearers. The words of the modern young man come 
outin disjointed fragments—much as one meee expect a Dutch doll to 
talk were it blessed with the power of ; his sentences seem as 
if they dropped out of his lips without his own volition. 


HE has one favourite word at a time, and he wears it threadbare. 
If you can understand it, all the better for you; if not, you would not 
like to show your ignorance by asking; so the young man_ distinctly 
scores one there. His pet phrase covers his ignorance or his laziness, 
and he is borne along with the tide instead of, having to row against 
the stream. A very few words suffice the young, man, The social 
scale is divided by him intg xo broad portions—** swells “and ‘‘ cas, 


a 
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To the one or the other you must belong. If you look superior to 
your station, you are a cad, apeing a swell; if you disgrace your 
station, you are a swell behaving like a cad. The young man of the 
phi oes not speak evil of dignities. He calls them ‘“‘toffs.” 

ow refreshingly simple is conversation made by these means it is 
easy to perceive. ‘‘ Sir Frederick Leighton and other toffs,” is a 
deliciously easy way of describing a few prominent Royal Academi- 
cians, or the same word applied to the Lord Mayor and his following 
ought to conjure up a perfect vision of high slieriffs and aldermen, 
including perhaps the sword-bearer and the gold-stick. 


AFTER all, it is fashionable to be brief, and you must forgive the 
young man’s slang as the pardonable exuberance of youth. To choose 
your words with care is to talk like a book—so the young man will 
tell you, if consulted on the point. ‘‘ Like a book,” you repeat after 
him, as you turn away from his chatter with a grateful glance at the 
shelves where stand some of those mute companions—their leaves 
filled with choice and scholarly and sounding prose, to which the 

ater part of modern conversation rs as much resemblance as 

oes the strong flight of an eagle to a squirrel turning round and 
round in his cage. | 


Household Gardening. 


WE are now in the midst of what may be termed the working 
period of the ing year. Labour must of course be bestowed on 
gardens at all times, bnt in the spring and summer this amounts, 
In many cases, to healthy exercise and pleasant recreation, such as 
sowing seeds, tying up plants, and watering crops. At this time 
of the year the work requiring to be done is of a different order, some 
of it not less healthy, perhaps, to those who may by preference 
engage in it, and certainly not less effective exercise than “‘ peddling 
about” among the flowers. The resting season of planta and trees— 
winter—is the working season of their growers, and hard and heavy 
much of the work is that needs to be done in many gardens at the 
present time. Digging, trenching, manuring, and making improve- 
ments of a permanent character form a short list of the operations 
pending now, and the sooner they are completed the better. 


ARRANGING WORK. 


Some impetuous persons, when they make up their minds to have 
i ve the work in hand pressed on withont inter- 


bbe wheeling soil and manure when they are soft and wet. Always 


It isa question if a limited plot of pround in sun or in shade can 
be so pierre y ceenp ess or 80 satisfactorily turned to account, as 
by forming a rockery on it, and furnishing it with plants. We have seen 
charming little miniature mounds containing not more than a barrow- 
ful or two of soil in the small forecourts of artisans’ dwellings, the 
mounds being studded with clinkers, shells, and such odds aad cade 

hardware as could be found, and fixed to impart ruggedness and 
variety. Such rockeries, when planted with suitable Aowers. have 
a very pretty effect. 

Even in some of the cellar-like areas in London, mounds of a 
similar character are formed with any rough material at hand, and this 
embedded in a bushel or two of soil in itself affords acceptable relief 
from the monotonous plainness of brick walls and flagstones ; while 
when the mounds are planted with the strong growing Ferns, small- 
leaved Ivies, and that accommodating plant, the Creeping Jenny, 
they have quite an attractive appearance. 

in suburban gardens only large enough to swing con- 
veniently the proverbial cat, many corners that would be otherwise 
unsightly are appropriately and nereee 7s coupled in the ‘manner 
indicated, and more might with advantage be seen. A little thought, 
labour, and pride in rendering the home surroundings pleasant would 
result in numerous small enclosures being made cheerful that are now 
decidedly unattractive, and the improvement might be effected at a 


a ie 

Villa gardens of larger size, yet small in comparison with those 
attached to country residences, can scarcely be considered complete 
without a rockery, and an appropriate site can usually be found fora 
mound of the kind in question. 

If there is a dark, shaded corner, overhung with trees, where 


ocal | large or sma 
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little or nothing will grow, that is just the place for a rockery, to be 

lanted chiefly with strong-growing Ferns, which are sure to be admired 
in the summer, while in the spring the mound might be attractive 
with such bulbs as Snowdrops, Winter Aconites, and Daffodils. Such 
an arrangement will have a far better appetren= than broken pots 
and bottles, stray saucepan-lids, and other refuse of the kind that 
usually find a place in these barren out-of-the-way nooks. 

In sunny positions a rockery may be even more attractive, 
with a different class of plants, such as dwarf herbaceous flowers and 
pretty creeping and tufted s Fung fowertng Spine plants. With a 
collection of these some of the most c ing and interesting 
arrangements imaginable are made. | 

Then there is what may be termed the general purposes meee: 
erected in a position neither ess Saxe ae nor yet fully e: to the 
sun. It is wonderful what a number of plants will flourish there, for 
it is not too hot and dry for Ferns, nor too dark for many flowers. A 
mound well made and judiciously planted in such a position will give 
far more satisfaction than a bed on the level surrounded by a patchy 
lawn ; in fact, any place where turf will not retain its verdure will be 
rendered far more agreeable by a rockery with a gravel walk 
around it. 

FORMING THE ROCKERY. 


As a rule, an arrangement of the kind under notice cannot be too 
irregular. he site and surroundings will usually s the 
general form of the mound, and determine whether it should be an 
oblong, round, oval, or of half-moon shaped outline. The larger the 
rockery, as a rule, the more rugged it should be, and the deeper the 
indentations in its sides. In this respect there should be no suspicion 
of smoothness, no straight lines of any length, nor regular curves. The 
effect of many mounds is marred by too much neatuess and primness 
in their construction. : 

BUILDING A ROCKERY. 


An initial mistake is often made by amateurs in first packing 
together a pile of roots and stones, with such other rough of 
burnt bricks, clinkers, slag from furnaces, and spar when it is pro- 
curable, then filling up the interstices with soil, working it down with 
the hand. This is radically wrong, and sure to end in disappoint- 
ment sooner or later. We have seen many failures by adopting that 
sere a procedure, and it is mentioned in order that it may be 
avol e 


ts. 
It is important also to remember that as the soil has to oi 9 
the plants, the stones too must sustain the soil, and prevent its being 
washed ary by heavy rains or artificial waterings. Each space or 
“pocket” that is made for plants should be so formed that it will 
hold water the same as the space above the soil in a flower-pot; the 
soil then cannot readily be displaced, and the water will pass where 
it is wanted—to the roots of the plants. 

But Periape the majority of persons who desire to have a rockery, 

1, have not a very abundant supply of hard, rough 
materials with which to build it, and their object consequently is to 
make the most of what little they have. . 

In this case, undoubtedly, the best plan is to first raise a mound 
of soil, confining the base by a strong boundary of heavy stones, 
then embed the remainder in the soil, disposing them according to 
taste, each one being made firm. That plan answers very well for an 
ordinary rockery of mixed flowers, bat it would not satisfy a 
geologist. 

One more obstacle is often present in respect of this work—namely, 
a scarcity of good soil for raising the mound. For this there is a 
very simple remedy. When an abundance of good soil is not readily 
procurable, the bulk of the mound may be composed of bad, or of 
rubbish of any kind—broken pots, bottles, the contents of ash-bins, 
anything of a hard nature to form the base. This will not only save 
a , but will act as drainage in the same manner as crocks do in a 

ower-pot. 

But the mound must be surfaced with fertile soil for the plants to 
grow in, a foot in depth of loam being ample for most plants, or 
ordinary good garden soil will do. In districts where peat is plentiful, 
it may be mixed with advan in the soil for a rockery; it is, how- 
ever, by no means indispensable, as there are quite sufficient plants 
that will flourish without it. ; 

Persons with large or small mcans, who are contemplating adding 
the enjoyable feature of a oekery to their garden, will now, pre- 
sumably, have little difficulty in doing the work. With the object 
of being useful to the majority, we have treated the subject as plainly 
as possible, and on another occasion we will direct attention to a few 
plants that will be suitable for occupying the rugged mounds. 


PLANTS IN ROOMS AND GREENHOUSES. 


Take care that all kinds which are flowering or approaching that 
stage are well supplied with water, also keep the soil of ornamental 
foliage plants, such as Palms and Ferns, regularly moist; but 
Geraniums, Fuchsias, Cactuses, and succulent plants pengrally, should 
be kept dry at the roots rather than otherwise,at this period of the 
year. 
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A PASTRYCOOK, who used to write comic operas much in the sam 
Odds and Ends. that a wigmaker named André used to write bragodias read to the “Abbé a, 
ste Ustteignant a nittle piece entitled ‘La Galette.” The Abbé smiled, and 


Ir was Christmas-time, and the trai Obey almost full. = erate metromaniac, a same, Professor a7 whom I have supplied 
° ° ; i i t A ‘ - it.” 
fore a Carriage in which there was a vacant seat—no, not quite vacant ; OF Pha | * all, dooe ake rofeasor owe you anythin’? wer oe 
on It stood a small black hand-bag. A stout person sat beside it in the | he does : he owes me 600 rancs for ” “Exactly. Now you te 
Corner. ‘‘ Room here?” demanded the quiet gentleman. ‘ No,” growled im you are not at all pleased at not paying his account and he 
the stout. “No one 1s sitting there,” Pointing to the hand-bag. ‘Got will tell you that it is a shocking bad play.” : 
out. Coming og growled the stout. P erhape the new comer had his TaRovcHovrt the empire of Morocco there are villages where the eldest 
own views as to how far this vague statement was stare thy, for he members of the adult Population follow eg the pursuit of fat. 
: : ra : ® train ning youn 6 matrimonial market o bary. Th P 
to move. f Your friend is late,” said the quiet. It was fairly in like the Tarke Bive a decided preference to “*moon-faced "wives over lean 


hurled the black bag out of the window. The stout made an ineffectual igh 
auere to pave the bag, and then burst out 2 lang age ae a of blessing. porridge : 
6 pac was, of course, own. © only wis to kee 6 seat ar 
unoccupied with » view t. his own comfort e did not try hat plan she declines to take them they are crammed down her throat, 
again on his next journey. _ INVETERATE smokers do pay A things. 
THE following was copied from one of the original bills, framed and | with a degree of thoughtfulness for the 
suspended over the mantelpiece in the coffee-room at the Black Swan, | his conduct, and the famous ee Burnet, who, like many another 
Coney-street, York: “York. Four days’ stage coach peeios on Friday, rime ? “te ste mposition peroenl 
or from York to London, or any other place on that road, Peden oun writing, in order to combine the two operations with due comfort to him- 
to the Black Swan, in olborn, in London, and to the Black Swan, in self, bored a hole through the broad brim of his hat, and, utting his long 
Coney Street, York, at both which places they may be received in a 5 Pipe through it, puffed and wrote, and wrote and puffed with the most 
coach every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, which performs the whele Philogophical calm. 
journey in four days (if God permits), and sets forth at five in the morning, Ar a café in Paris a dispute ran high between a musician and a y 
and returns from York to Stamford by Huntingdon to London in two days. | banker. The musician—s music-hall ‘‘ star "—at last Sprang up, pulled out 
And from Stamford by Huntingdon to London in two days more. And the | a card, which the banker calmly accepted and put in his pocket. Two 
like stages on their return, owing each passenger 14]b, weight, and all | days the musician met the financier in the street. Rushing up to 
aeons - pound.—Performed by Benj. Hingham, Henry Harriso n, and ai he an an yon ae not yet ih, ae cpap air ies Y 
wman.” ave, an ) extent,” answere © young er. ‘“‘ You 
A LADY passenger b one of the West Highland team uninten- ve me a ticket for your concert last night ; I went and sat ont the per- 
tionally been annoying the man at the whee by askis aeeaticny at a time formance to the end. What more do you want ?” 
when all his attention had to be direc i 
forgot as to tell her to “Go to J ericho,” or some other worse place, inius ”—once called upon Dr. Johnson to pay him a farewell visit op 
The lady was ey Swed re ‘neulted. complained sf oe captain, oa oi quitting England with the intention of making a prolonged stay on the 
@ upon an apology from © man. 6 captain poli promised to ntinent. Beasi ing i i i 
see to it. Having called the steersman, he told hort that whatese: his pro- | that Miss Kni ht was a lady of large and ‘portly presence, en the final 
vocation, he ought not to have spoken go to a lady, and that he must go to good-bye came to be said, the Doctor dismissed her with these words: 
the cabin where sho was, and make an apology. The man was not con- | “Go, go, my dear, for you are too big for an island.” 
vinced of his offence, but knew that he must obey orders, and so went off “* Jump in, Yeas and I’ll drive you into town,” said Crimsonbeak, 
rather sulkily towards the cabin. Having reach d the door, he stood there overtaking that gentleman the other morning, ‘“ Thank you, Crimson. 
a, when be called out to beale ; but T'm in a bit of a harry this morning,” sarcasticall replied Yeast, 
: at his nei ur’s horse, which no one ever accused o being ast, 
A TRAVELLER, who spent some time in Turkey, relates a beautiful aad ‘continuing his walk. ‘Well, I know my horse isn’t fast, Yeast,” 
parable which was told him by a dervish, and which seemed more beautiful | said the driver, ‘‘but I fancy he can beat a donkey. J ump in.” Yeast 
than Sterne’s celebrated figure of the accusing spirit and recording 1: | laughed and got in. 
“‘ Every man,” said the dervish, ‘has two angels, one on his right shoulder ““I SENT a sentence to a aper to the following effect.” says Dean 
and one on his left. When he does an ing good, the angel on the right Alford, in his work, “Tho ueen’s English”; ‘** When f came to the 
shoulder writes it down and seals it, because what has been well done is | spot T met a man running towards me with his hands held up.’ Next day 
done for ever, When he does evil, the angel on the left writes it ae sic read a ‘When Te dele Speyer ayes in close Pay to the 
: : c and / scene of action, he encoun an individu Proceeding at a rapi pace in 
exclaims, ‘ Gracious Allah !| I have sinned ; forgive me!’ the angel rubs out i irecti i i i i 
the record ; but if not, at midnight he seals it, end the beloved angel on the Sys es direction, paving both his hands ee . - ences 
right shoulder weeps. : eer “I HAVE,” eays Mr. G. A. Sala, “seen a good deal of husbands and 
AT 8 populous manufacturing town there was an inhabitant who held a Wives in my time, and, if I have any faculty of observation, it has nerally 
cog Position as a fishmonger, and, bein partial to theatricals, was very | led to the conclusion that the happiest marri are those in which the 
d, and gave great assistance to the Theatre Royal. Being anxious to bride, when she comes to the altar-rails, has in the way of the world’s goods 
make his début, it was at last arranged that he should play Poloaics for precisely what she stands upright in, and no more,” 
the poiia Sadly benefit, - gentleman himeelf ying Hamlet. The house “* How do you do, Mr Lincoln?” said Someone to the President. 
kre rammed, and the y Excelent matil it came to the lines, Ou | Well,” said he in his characteristic way, ‘that reminds me of a story. 


know me, my lord?” y : : : 
: £ ; : : As the labourer said to the brickla ers, after falling thro the roof and 
the maternal parent of Polonius (being in front and thinking the line was a ‘unfinished ho Tl _ gone through’s deal since you 


eo r son), rose and said: Well, sir, if he is a fishmonger | Tafters of 
e has been very kind to you, and you've no right to expose him’ in caw me last, . 
public.” 7 LADY acknowledged to her father-confessor & passionate fondness for 


of the Birmingham and Midland Institute, Dr. Siemens, as he wag then, IN angouncing a visit of Her Majesty to Scotland, a Scottish paper 
gave an interesting account of the difficulties which not unnaturally beset | said : Preparations are now being made for her reception, several trades- 
the young foreign inventor, so ignorant of the language of the country that | men having received orders to be immediately executed at Balmoral.” 


a Figaro and a Bartholo. In the *“‘shaving scene” Figaro took the Oppor- & 9» : . : 
dig Aig te Ressler in Lh sale, 80 Km when ae latter es 2 at Seater, whi - eae fe ouide anneal phy we tomes ae 
sing, the chair rose wi m. Dartholo took his reve the next night ” : : ares 
Providing himself with a stout ct and, instead of administering the forfour.” Yer, y ee honour, but one would nob tee Ite 

ish barber, laid it onin sound earnest. 


The quarrel was an open secret, and the effect was highly relished by the | higher than their own.’ The better advice would be to 80 conduct them. 
8 


elves that there should be no class higher than their own. 


THE most common error of men and women, is that of looking for] _“‘ Wurre Our Storms Come F rom,” read Mr. Broughne, in & scientific 
happiness somewhere outside of useful work. It has never yet been found | paper. ‘* Well, I know where a reat many of them come from,” he men- 
when thus sought, and never will be while the world stands, and the sooner | tally ejaculated, looking up and glancing at his wife. 
this truth is learned the better for every one. If you doubt the Proposition, “* BETTER late than never ” does not apply with eminent suocess to the 
glance phos anne your friends re eee ceances, Sud ares oe pee man who wants to catch a train, 
appear ave the most enjoyment in life. they the idlers, an CueaP drapery—The curtains of the night. 

Ls i seekers, or the earnest workers? We know what your answer THE Original Wire-Pull ers—Irish harpers. 


a 


Many of our cares are but a morbid way of looking at our privileges, Rapip Consumption—Bolting one’s food. 
We let our blessings get mouldy, and then call them curses. A Court Martial—A soldier’s addresses. 
“SPEAK fitly,” said George Herbert, “or be silent wisely,” Non-Unton Men—Bachelors, 
WHEN is iron the most ironical? When it’s a railing. CIRCULAR Drafts—Cyclones. 
Ft 
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Correspondence. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, - 7 . 
Enquiries will be attended to as q as possible, but, as we have to go to 
‘press several days before publication, some is inevitable. In no case can ques 
tions be answered “ next week,” as some of our friends demand. 
We have received several very unreasonable complaints of delay in attending to 
letters, which have been addressed to us by Correspondents who have paid no regard 
to the instructions which are given every week in this Journal. 
Editor is therefofte compelled to give notice: 
1. That all letters containing postage-stamps for copies of this Journal, or on 
similar business, must be addressed to the PUBLISHER. 
2. That all letters containing enquiries for the Correspondence Column, or on 
literary business, must be addressed to the EDITOR. 
3. That Corres ondents are urgently requested to adopt distinctive pseu- 
donyms, not to use such vague signatures as ‘‘ A Constant Reader, ” etc. 
4. That ents wishing to write on two or more subjects—say to send 
in an answer to a Correspondent, and to enclose stamps for a copy of the 
Journal—must send each communication in a separate envelope, properly 
addressed as above indicated. 
6. anet MO ATTENTION can be paid to any Correspondents who do not observe 
these rules. 


QUESTIONS. 

C. A. C. wishes to know where to get a book of instructions about 
Grecian netting. 

FRANCES ALICE wants to find a poem entitled, “‘ Fallen by the Way,” 
and to know the price of the book in which it is published. 

Nomur.—Can any correspondent say whether it is possible to procure 
a book entitled, ‘One Thousand Chances to Make Money,” by Edwin 
Freedly, U.8., published 1859? 

SEAROHING writes: ‘‘ My interest in religious matters having been 
aroused, I desire to know the creeds of the Roman and Greek Churches, 
and of all Protestant sects. Can any of your readers tell me of books 
likely to serve my purpose, by whom published, and the price?” 

. MowW. writes: ‘‘Can any er inform me where the recitation, 
‘ My First and Last Appearance on any Stage’ (by Turner), is to be found ?” 


ANSWERS. 


C. A. O.—Calando is a direction, in music, to gradually slacken the pace 
and decrease the volume of sound. 

Copip.—"* The Curfew Must Not Toll To-night ” is by Rosa H. Thorpe, 
and is published by Messrs. Walker and Sons in the Golden Floral Series. 

DesicneR.—There are no Prize Competitions for Christmas Cards going 
on at present, 

Diseustep.—Hotel-keepers generally demand compensation for real or 
supposed damage sustained by cases of severe illness happening in their 
establishments. Excessive demands of this kind should be resisted. In 
view of contingencies, the following cheerful notice waa recently hung up, 
neatly framed, in the ooms of a large hotel in London: ‘In case of 
the death of a visitor, the hotel charge, in addition to that for damage to 
linen, etc., and cleansing room, will be five guineas.” 

Franoges ALror.—l1. ae A Rose,” by G. R. Sims, 1d.; ‘‘ A Dead Rose,” 
2d.; ‘‘False Step,” by E. B. Browning: 2. Your handwriting. would 
hardy be considered good yet. Try and keep the lines straighter. 

Jos8.—‘‘ Holbein Stitch” has gone quite out of fashion. Ft seems 
impossible to get patterns for it. It is done with silk in a kind of cross 
stitch, which looks the same back and front. 

MartHa.—The verses are by Longfellow, and run as follows: 

- Wes of a merry Christmas 
pe per « happy New Year; 
But each in his heart is thinking 
Of those thas are not here. | 
We speak of friends and their fortunes, 
And of what they did and said, 
Till the dead alone seem living, 
And the living alone seem dead. 

NEM0.—1. Write to the Secretary, Royal Training College for Music, 
South Kensington, and you will obtain all the information you want. 
2. The gentleman raises his hat though he does not know the lady with 
whom his friend is walking. It shows respect to her. 

Op CooxyEy.—The column and dials were removed before your time, 
in 1778. The poet Gay thus alludes to the locality of Seven Dials : 

Where fam'd Saint Giles’s ancient limits spread, 

An inrail’d column rears its lofty head ; 

Here to seven streets sev'n dials count the day, 

And from each other catch the circling ray. 
It is stated that for some unknown purpose the column was removed 
from the Seven Dials to Sayes Court, a house not far distant from Wey- 
bridge, where it lay neglected for some years, till made to serve the 
present purpose: he stone belonging to it, that gave directions as to 
the localities of the Seven Dials, may still be seen on the green, close to 
the public-house. For further particulars, seo Dickens's ‘‘ Dictionary of 
London.’ 

Rosin.—Send to Augener’s, Regent Street, for a list of Operatic 
Selections, by Edward Dorn. They are very easy and effective. Sydney 
Smith’s arrangements of operatic airs are also very good ; they are to be 
had at Edwin Ashdown’s, Hanover Square. The opera ‘ Carmen” is very 
difficult to play; but it is so fresh and original, that it will repay any 
amount of trouble. . 

TINTAGEL.—1. You had better buy a copy of ‘* Pygmalion and Galatea.” 
It is published by French, Strand. 2. Would Princces Potosi do? 

TROUBLED MinpD.—1. Make a paste of petroleum and finely-powdered 
bath-brick, and clean the brass with it, rubbing afterwards with a leather. 
2. Put alittle powdered resin on the Peg, then the string will hold fast. 

Youne Hovsewire.—Probably the following recipe for ‘* Savoury Eggs ” 
is what you require: Cut up into dice a slice of cold boiled bacon, fat and 
lean, Si about two ounces. Mix with it a small teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley and a little pepper and salt; put this in a shallow tart- 
dish, pl gen over it three eggs beaten up with a tablespoonful of milk 
and one of gravy. Bake until the eggs are set, 
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Taking the Risk. 


(A COMPLETE 8TORY.) 


CHAPTER I, 


“ FATHER,” said Ned Long suddenly, as they sat together after 
dinner, “I want to ask you somethin 

Mr. Long put down the book a 
turned his chair towards the fire. 

“ What is it, my boy? Any trouble ? 

“T don’t know yet, sir; I hope not. 
chiefly.” 

“J don’t make trouble when [ can help it, you know, Ned ; it 
comes of itself too easily.” 

‘“T want to know,” said’ Ned, speaking with a sort of effort, 
“what it is that makes you treat Mr. Fowler in the way you do?” 

Mr. Long looked steadily into the fire. Ned became alarmed 
lest he had asked too much. He was soinewhat afraid of his father, 
and it had caused him no small amount of anxiety as to how he was 
to approach the dangerous subject of Mr. Fowler. =. 

e was conscious that there was something mysterious in the 
relations of the two men, and it is a delicate thing fora son to meddle 
in the private affairs of his father, especially when they have been 
carefwly concealed from him. However, he had his reasons for 
doing so, and they were strong ones, as his action proved. 

Mr. Long was some moments before he replied. With his eyes 
still fixed on the fire, and his face turned away from his son, he 
said:: | 7 

““Why do you ask me, Ned? I must know that first.” 

Ned had made up his mind for that question. He knew his 
father was a cool man of business, who. would not be likely to make 
any disclosure without a corresponding one on his side. 

“T want to know, father, because I wish to marry Nellie, and 
naturally I should like to know why you are on such peculiar terms 
with her father.” | 

Mr. Long gave a slight exclamation. He did not pause this time 
before asking quickly : 

““ Have you proposed to her ?” 

“No, sir; I thought I ought not to do so till I had spoken to 
you.’ 


” 
ich he had just taken up, and 


It depends on you 


“ Do you intend to do so whatever may be my wishes?” 
This was an awkward question, but Ned knew his father well 
enough to be aware that candour was his best course. 

“I certainly mean to marry her, sir; but I am equally certain 
that you cannot find any reasonable objection to her.” 

“1am not so sure of that, my boy. But as you have chosen to 
follow your own course in spite of anything I may say, why take the 
trouble to ask me your question ?” aor 

' “ Because, father, I should be awfully sorry to do anything that 
might grieve you. But I never thought this would. If you did not 
think Nellie a fit wife for me, why did you let me see her so often 
without saying anything ?” 

“TI don’t say she is not a fit wife for you,” replied Mr. Long 
slowly. | ee 

“Then you have ne objection to my proposing to her?” 

“I did not say that,” was the father’s guarded reply. : 

“Then what is your objection?” reiterated Ned. “Really, sir, 
you are treating me too much like a child. If I am old enough to 
marry, surely [ am old enough to be trusted with any secret that 
may be in your possession with regard to the family into which I 
hope to enter.” 

‘Don’t lose your temper, my boy,” said Mr. Long kindly. “Do 
you object to the way I treat Mr. Fowler or the way he treats me ?” 

“To both, father, or rather I do not so much say I object to it as 
that I want it explained.” . 

Mr. Long rose and stood in front of the fire, with his thumbs in 
his waistcoat arm-holes. In this position he surveyed. his gon. 

‘It doesn’t seem to strike you, Ned, that a secret is generally. 
the property of more than one person. Before one can divulge it he 
must have the permission of the other or others. If your mind is 
made up, you must go to Mr. Fowler, tell him you wish to his 
daughter, tell him also that you have spoken to me, and that I.have 
referred you tohim. Whether I say any more to you will depend 
on what he mav say.” 

- “You are not anzrv with me, father ? ” 
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“No, my boy, no. If you are in love with Nellie, marry her by 
all means. But don’t ask her yet. If I were you I wouldn’t see her 
for a day or two; at all events not till you have seen me again.” 

Mr. Long resumed his seat, and took up his book. Ned .wnder- 
stood that the interview was at an end. ; are 

‘It was not an entirely satisfactory one, but then on the other hand 
it might have been a great deal worse. He had been quite red 
for his father’s anger, of which he had a dread founded on the rarity 
of its manifestation. That at least he had escaped. 

Mr. Long was a merchant in a good position in a county town. 
His son was in business with him, and had proved himself a valuable 
addition to the firm. 

Mr. Fowler was the head-clerk, and had been so for nearly ten 
years. He was the son of a banker of position in the neigh- 
bourhood, and on his entry into the house it was clearly understood 
that before long was to be made a junior partner. However, year 
after year passed, and he still remained a clerk, though he rose 
tendity to be the head one. It was a puzzle to every one why he 
was allowed to remain in an inferior position; none the less a 

uzzle because he never gave any reason for it when some inquisitive 
riend demanded one. is father had died soon after he had made 
his start in life,so there was no one but himself to further his 
claims. 

Gross favouritism was the explanation which was most current, 
and Mr. Long was often spoken of with some bitterness as a hard 
man, who had taken a dislike to his head-clerk, and therefore treated 
him with conspicuous unfairness. - ae : 

But strangely enough, the very man who, in the ordinary course 
of things, ought to have been the one to complain, was the very one 
who did wot do so. Mr. Fowler rarely spoke of Mr. Long, and when 
he did so was careful to speak of him in high terms. This was 
currently explained by the assertion that Mr. Fowler was a poor 
sort of fellow, who had no pluck in him, and would stand anything. 

However this might be, there was no doubt of the head-clerk’s 
ability. That was so marked that the injustice of letting him 
remain in his inferior position became manifest to Ned soon after he 
entered the firm, and once he had hinted as much to his father. 
His hint was, however, received so ungraciously that he never 
renewed it. 

But now that he meant to marry Miss Fowler things were 
changed. He must know what was the meaning of the strange rela- 
tions existing between his father and Mr. Fowler, and, as we have seen, 
he had taken the straightforward mode of discovering. - 

The more he thought it over, the less he liked the idea of an 
interview with Mr. Fowler. It would be an uncomfortable one for 
both of them. He could not talk to him at the warehouse, and if 
he went to his house he would probably see Nellie, which he had 
resolved not todo. He had not yet proposed, though he was quite 
resolved to do so. But he would postpone his avowal in eccordance 
with his father’s advice. 

After some cogitation he determined to write a letter instead of 
seeking an interview. He went to his room,:and sat down to 
compose one. 6 oe 
e did not take long to finish it, It was his natural habit to go 
straight at whatever he wanted, and so he found small difficulty in 
saying what he wished. His letter ran thus : 


“DEAR SIR, ' eae 

“J write to request your permission to ask your daughter 
Nellie to be my wife. The very fact of my doing so will, [ am 
sure, prove to you that I love her. Though I have not yet spoken 
to her I have every hope that I am not indifferent to her. f have 
informed my father of the step I contemplate, and he, without 
raising any objection, tells me that it is to you I must in the first 
instance apy. May I ask fora speedy reply ? 
“ Believe me to remain, yours very sincerely, 

| “EpwaRD Lona.” 


He put on his hat, walked down the town to Mr. Fowler’s house, 
and slipped his letter into the letter-box. He had a strong desire 
to knock, but reflected on his resolve, and refrained. Besides, it was 


getting late. 


_ CHAPTER IL 
_ Next day was not a pleasant one for Ned. His duties led him 

into frequent contact with the head-clerk, but no word or sign 
escaped the latter to show that he had received the letter. Ned 
longed to speak to him about-it, but considering that he himself had 
chosen to communicate by letter instead of verbally, he felt no right 
to do so, igi | ee 

When he arrived home he found a letter awaiting him. It-was 
in the well-known hand of Mr. Fowler. Ned took it up to his room 
and eagerly opened it. , x < 

It was not a long one. - 
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capable of using any means to gain his end. If he found himself in 
need of money he would not hesitate to threaten Fowler with 
exposure.” 

“But he would convict himself.” 

“He would not be fool enough to apply directly. He would 
employ a third person, of course. He was a very clever young rascal ; 
the way in which he managed his thefts proved that. I only mention 
this to show that there is a risk ; I grant it is a small one, but it 
exists, Are you ready to chance it ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Ned firmly, “I am.” 

“Then, my dear boy, you have my full consent. If I were in 
your place I should do just the same.” 

“Thank you, father,” exclaimed Ned, shaking his hand warmly. 
“Nellie shall never know a word of this affair, and’ I am sure that 
the link between the two families will render any further gossip 
about Mr. Fowler impossible.” ; 

“Yes, I know people talk about us,” said Mr. Long calmly, 
“but you, at all events, know how much their opinion is worth. But 
now, my boy, taking it for granted that Nellie accepts you, how 
about ways and means ?” | 

“T have enough to marry on,” said Ned. 

“Only enough to live in a very quiet way, my boy.” 

“T have no wish to live otherwise.” 

“Very well; my only advice to you is not to be in too great a 
hurry. ait a year, say, before you marry. Nellie is very young, 
and so are you for that matter. Better have enough to furnish a 

“Don’t be ina hurry. If you wish to marry Nellie you may do | home really well than to go to a house you can only half furnish.” 
so ; she is a charming girl, and I will receive her as a daughter with “A year is a long time, father.” 
pleasure. Are you not content with that? Is there any use in raking ‘Time enough, perhaps, to consider how long your sngarement 
up an old story which is a very painful one ?” will be when you are engaged. When shall you speak to Nellie?” 

Ned reflected for a moment. “ To-morrow, sir.” 

‘“‘T think I ought to know it, father. It will make no difference 
in ph Ns to m Nellie.” 

“Very well, I will tell you, and I am rather glad you Sp 
chosen to hear it. Eighteen years ago there was a good deal of 
ca baie work going on in our place, and I set myself to find out 
what it all meant. I discovered in time that embezzlement on a 
considerable scale had taken place. A clerk of the name of Chambers 
was at the bottom of it. He took fright at some enquiries I instituted 
and bolted. I have never heard of him since. But I also found 
that Mr. Fowler, who was then a junior clerk, was implicated in the 
business. I had him up here one night and showed him that I knew 
all about it, and asked him what he had to say. He was in terrible 
distress, and confessed his guilt ; that is tosay, he owned that he was 
aware of what had been going on, and had tried to screen Chambers, 
who was a distant relation of his. Of course that rendered him an 
accomplice. I consulted with Mr. White, the then senior partner, 
whose death made your entry into the firm possible. Fowler seemed 
thoroughly penitent, implored mercy on the ground of his recent 
marriage, of the ruin to all his prospects if the matter became known, However, he had gone too far now ; he could not draw back even 
and promised that, if he were not prosecuted, he would spend his life | if he would. And he had no desire to do so. He had told his father 
in endeavouring to show himself worthy of our forbearance. I | he was prepared to take the risk, and eo he was. 
needn’t give you further particulars of all the reasons which led us He left the office early next day and proceeded to Nellie’s home. 
to decide to hush the matter up, and let all the blame fall on | She was in; he was shown into the small but charming drawing- 
Chambers ; enough that we thought it the right course to pursue, | room which her taste had done much to adorn. It was not without 
and that I, for one, have never regretted it. Mr. Fowler has served | some feeling of trepidation that he saw her ape 
the firm faithfully ever since; I have no doubt whatever that he is The usual conventionalities seemed more forced than usual, and 
absolutely worthy of trust now. But, of course, he can never be | but few moments elapsed before Ned began telling her the object of 
admitted into the firm, that was clearly understood at the time, | his visit. He did not suffer from a lack of words, and as he watched 
though when he entered our place it was with the idea of becoming | her cheek grow red, and felt her slight form tremble, he wondered 
a partner at an early date.” | how he could ever have hesitated for a moment in striving to win 

Mr. Long stopped for a moment, as if to give Ned the oppor- | the love of such a girl He felt at that instant that, if her father 
tunity of saying something. But he did not take advantage | were ten times more disgraced than he ever could be, it would be 
of it. . only an additional reason for doing his best to comfort aud console 

“You see, my boy, the position of affairs,” continued Mr. Long. | her. 

“T believe Mr. Fowler to be a thoroughly trustworthy man, but a “You won't say no, will you, my dearest ?” he asked earnestly. 
the same my duty to the rest of the firm does not allow me to treat | “Tell me that you love me a little ; I will be content with that, for 
him altogether as such. Mr. White and I were the only two who | the present, at any rate.” 

knew of his guilt. Mr. White is dead, so now I am the only one “No, I will not say no,” was her reply, “but I can’t say yes—at 
who knows it. I am obliged to act on business principles in a | least, not yet. I must speak to papa first. And you must talk to 
business matter. Iam forced to see that we have a guarantee for | your father as well.” 
future good behaviour in the sword which is constantly hanging “ That is all arranged, my darling, and neither of them raises the 
over his head. Now it is for you to decide whether you will marry | smallest objection.” 

the daughter of a man who may become some day a convict.” “Then I won't,” she whispered. ‘But I have been so afraid that 

“ How is that ae ?” exclaimed Ned. “ Youdo not intend to | this could never happen, because, though I saw you liked me, and I 
prosecute him ? ides, can you, now that you have condoned his | felt I was growing to like you rather too much, 1 always fancied that 
offence ?” Mr. Long did not get on well with papa.” 

“Letting that point stand over, it is quite ible that it may be “Tt was all fancy, my dearest,” protested Ned, who would not 
discovered some day that he did embezzle, and it would not make | have let Nellie gain an inkling of the truth for anything. “M 
much difference whether he were convicted or not.” father esteems yours very highly, and I believe the feeling is mutu 

“But how can it be discovered ? Surely you would never expose | At any rate, if you do think there is any ill-feeling between them, 
him if I were to marry Nellie ?” it’s on duty, you see, to marry me, and thus help to allay the 

“No; but you have forgotten the existence of Chambers. From | feud.” 
what I found out about that young scamp I believe him to be quite Nellie smiled ; it was a great) relief to/her tefind that her fears 


“ Dear Srp, 

“Your letter, though not entirely unexpected, was a sur- 
prise. I mean that I had not anticipated a declaration on your part 
so soon. I should not have expected it at all had I not taken for 

nted that you were in possession of certain facts of which your 

ather is aware. I sup —wrongly, it appears, from your letter— 
that Mr. Long had communicated these facts to you before allowing 
ha intimacy with Nellie. It only remains for me now to say that 
e has my full ane to tell you everything. When he has 
done so, it will be time enough to discuss the matter further. It 
niust rest with you to decide whether you think fit to do so when 
you have heard what he will tell you. . 

“At the same time, I feel flattered by your letter, and can only 
say that if any obstacle arises to your wishes it will not be of my 
Talsing—I should rather say, of my present raising. : 

“Yours very sincerely, 
“MARKHAM FOWLER.” 

Ned held the letter in his hand, wondering what it could all 
mean. At any rate he would know the whole truth before long. 
After dinner he would again approach his father on the subject. 

It was not so difficult to do this time, for. Mr. Long evidentl 
expected it to be brought up. Ned handed his father Mr. Fowler's 
letter without remark. 

Mr. Long read it carefully. 

‘You want to know all about it, Ned?” he asked. 

“Of course, sir.” 


CHAPTER III. 

Nep decided that the best course for him to pursue now was to 
pro to Nellie at the earliest opportunity. This would be a 
sufficient answer to her father’s letter. Mr. Fowler had stated that 
no objection would be raised by him, so Ned resolved to woo Nellie 
as if there had never existed, and never could exist, an obstacle 
to their union. Probably Mr. Fowler would never refer to his letter 
again ; if not, Ned determined that he would not be the first to 

0 


80. 

And now, strangely enough, when he saw his best hopes in course 
of realisation, after he had found his father’s pe a objections 
were non-existent, for the first time Ned did not feel quite at his 
ease about his prospects of success. He knew it was foolish of him, 
but, foolish or not, he took a gloomy view of the whole affair that 
evening. He could not help thinking of what might happen if 
Chambers by any chance should return. 


_,. — 
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had apparently been baseless. She, as well as her lover, had noticed 
fathers did not seem on altogether Pleasant terms, and 
j ather as Ned had 


conceal from himself the fact that it would be a heavy blow to her 
should anything happen to her father. It must be prevented at any 
cost. 


done from his. 

In the course of a few days the engagement was known every- 
where, arfd: co gratulations . were freely offered to both, It was 
i accomplice. But now that the threat had failed, what more could 

, To expose Mr. Fowler could only gratify his revenge, and 
it seemed impossible that & man could descend so low as that action 
own Office. 

As the weeks rolled by Ned began to forget all about Chambers 
and the ssibility of an interruption to his happiness, If he thought 
of it at all it was to laugh at his former fears. 

ut one day they returned in full force. One evening, when he 

been dining at the house of hig betrothed, Mr. Fowler asked him, 

as he was going, to stay for afew minutes, Ned obeyed, and followed 
m 


argued to himeelf, with not an altogether satisfac 
result to his own mind. However, he fell asleep at last, wondering 
what the next few davs would bring forth. ; 
He found no Opportunity during the morning of speaking to his 

od hat had happened, though he did 


him into his Private room. Ned left the warehouse early in the afternoon, in order to pay a 

“ Ned,” ot Mr. Fowler, “I haye very bad news for you. You | visit to N, ellie. He did not care to meet Mr. Fowler again till he 
have behaved so well all through your engagement to Nellie, as | had seen her, and once more told her that whatever might happen 
i he would still be faithful. 

He entered the garden by the side Gate, as was his custom, and 
made his way towards the French-window opening into the drawing- 
room. It was open, for it was summer-time, 

To his surprise Nellie was not alone. A man was with her, who 
was evidently annoyed at the interruption. 

“Oh, Ned, I did not expect you so early,” said Nellie, « Let me 
introduce you to Mr, Harrison.” 

r. Harrison bowed. He was a tall, rather fine-looking man of 
about thirty-seven or eight. 

“T shall be glad if you will let me have a few minutes’ private 
conversation with you, Miss Fowler,” said the stranger. 

“How long has he been here?” whispered Ned to Nellie. 

“Only a minute or 80,” she whispered back. 

“TI think, sir,” said N ed, “that Miss Fowler will not object to my 
oe tae here whilst you say what you wish. I am engaged to 
this : 

“T wish to see Miss Fowler alone,” said Mr. Harrison pointedly. 

“Tam sorry I can’t permit you to do 80,” was Ned’s retort, 
“unless you assure me that you did not pay Mr. Fowler a visit here 


«That which I determined to do long ago if ever that terrible 
business should come up again. I told him J would give him 


“He threatened to expose me—to make my name known as that 
of a thief.” 


ha Were to give him a sum of money on condition that he 5 ould 
eaye the country ?” 

“It would only bea temptation to him to come back to demand 
Some more ; I have no hold over this go-between, There are two 
of them who know it now, if not more,  N, o, I sinned once, and this 
is the punishment for my sin. There ig no escape ; I may as well 


“What has that to do with you?” he asked. 
face t © worst now, as wait till I am drained of every penny, when 


“A good deal, perhaps. But don't trouble to reply ; the servants 


“‘ Now, sir,” he said on returning, “be good enough to tell me the 
meaning of your intrusion,” 

“You need not get angry,” was the coo) reply. “I came here to 
see Miss Fowler, to try and work on ‘her feelings a little, as I have 
failed for the present with her father. [ Suppose you know the 
whole story ?” : 

“* Yes, i do, and I’ve a great mind to give you the soundest 
thrashing you ever had for daring to force your way in here and 
speak to Miss Fowler.” | 

Harrison only laughed. ) 

“Tt would be a bad day’s work for you all if you did. Perhaps, 
a8 you feel such an interest in the family, you would like to come to 
terms with me on your own account ?” 

At this moment the door opened and Mr. Fowler entered the 


commi 
youth? And now, when I had hoped that the danger which had 
alept so long must have perished, to see it rise anew just at the 
moment when Nellie’s ha piness is at stake, is it not enough to 
make a man almost Tegret his repentance ?” 

“Forgive me,” said Ned ; “I did not mean to say anything to 
add to your troubles, but only to give an additional reason for turn- 
ing them away from yourself if Possible. Can we not work on the 
fears of Chambers through hig messenger? My father would be 
quite ready to prosecute him if he had the chance.” 

“You forget that would incriminate me,” said Mr. Fowler, 

It was quite true, Ned had quite fo otten it. 

> hie mind. He had chanced 
the risk ; it only remained for him to face it. 

“Whatever may happen, Mr. Fowler, I can assure you that it 
won't make the slightest difference in my relations to Nellie. In 
fact, if anything happens, it will be only an additional reason for 

tening our marriage.” 

Mr. Fowler made no attempt to conceal his emotion. He pressed 
Ned’s hand. 

“Bless you, my dear Ned ! I can bear anything if I know that 

has Some one to take care of her. But it will be a 
hitter blow to me to have her know what I am.” 

“No,” cried Ned warmly, “she knows what you are; what you 
have been can be of small moment to her. If that man comesto see 
you 5 a I wish you would let me see him, will you?” 

pou like, 
er, 


and told him that Mr. Harrison was in the drawing-room. 
“I thought I told you not to come here again 7” he demanded. 
“TI didn’t come to see you,” was the retort. « I chose a time when 
I knew you would be at the office,” 
Mr. Fowler started, and looked at him closely. 
“ How do you know what time it closes ?” he asked, 


“ Oh, Chambers told me all about it,” he replied, 
“Ned,” cried Mr. Fowler, “he has betrayed himself This is 


se but I don’t expect him again ; I gave him a fina] | Y 
answ “Have you ?” retorted Chambers, who made no further attempt 


to conceal his identity, « Remember you are in the same boat with 
me >) 


“Not quite,” said Ned, « But we will Suppose that he is, if you 
like. Do you know what the result of your staying here another 
hour will be? You will be arrested as surely as you stand there, 
Will it help you much if Mr. Fowler, who will not be prosecuted, is 
dragged through the dirt as well ?” 

“You won’t dare to prosecute me,”-cried Chambers. 
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‘It won’t require much daring,” said Ned. “It.will be done, I 
swear to you. So now choose. Will you stay here and find yourself 
arrested within an hour, or will you sign a paper acknowledging your 
guilt, and then go straight away. to America ? I give you two minutes 
to make up your mind.” bs a ae. 

Chambers did not take the two minutes ; he gave in at once, 
seeing that Ned was in earnest. Ned drew up a paper in which 
Chambers undertook never to return to England, and confessed that 
Mr. Fowler’s share in the embezzlement was solely to screen his 
defalcations. 

Mr. Fowler in the meantime carefully watched him, trying hard 
to recognise in this fine, middle-aged man traces of the youth who 
had involved him in so much misery. Travel and exposure had, 
however, so changed him that it was evident he ran-no risk in 
returning to the town where he had rendered. himself liable to 
prosecution. 

The paper was signed and given to Mr. Fowler; Ned handed 
the miserable culprit enough money to pay his passage out, and 
ar saw him off at the station. That was the last he ever saw of 

im, 

A month afterwards he was married to Nellie. Little did she 
think of the risk which he had run for her sake, and Ned was 
rewarded for his courage and sacrifice in seeing that his darling wife 
was able still to clasp her father’s neck without a thought of how 
near she had been to sharing hia disgrace. | | 


Gone! 


Wuere the waters flash and glitter 
In the sunny gleam, 
Where the song-birds chirp and twitter 
a the silent stream, 
a :. | Yellow gorse and purple heather 
Caught the crimson glow, 
Aa we plighted troth together 
_ Years and years ago. 
Once again my footstep lingers 
By the vacant shrine ; 
Once again those slender fingers 
m to rest in mine. 
As the summer sunset flushea 
All the lonely place, 
Once again I see the blushes 
On her pure, pale face. 
_ Still the waters flash and glitter 
In the sunny gleam ; 
Still the song-birds chirp and twitter 
By the silent stream. 
Love may bind, or death may sever, 
Fate may bless or ban ; 
. Nature's aspect changeth never 
For the griefs of man. 


‘My Lord Conceit.” 
(A SERIAL STORY.) 
By the Author of ‘‘ FRAGOLETrA,” “Dame DURDEN,” Fte., Ete. 


CHAPTER Ill. “I, BERYL, TAKE THEE, JOHN——” 


A Hot sultry morning. Not a breath of air anywhere—only a 
haze of burning sunshine, and a sky whose cloudless brilliance was 
like a dream of Ital 

It was not often that [vor Grant left his rooms in Piccadilly 
before late noon, unless some of the arduous duties of the House- 
hold Cavalry required his attendance at a levée or review. But he 
had risen at the unwarranted hour of nine this morning, and, 
declaring that the heat indoors was unbearable, strolled out, cigar in 
mouth, to the utter confounding and amazement of Burke, his 
personal attendant and faithful body-guard, the said Burke having 
been brought up on his uncle’s estate, and apportioned to Mr. Ivor’s 
service since his days at Eton. 

- His master meanwhile strolled through the streets somewhat 
moodily. He had come out with no very definite idea why, only 
that the heat seemed unbearable, and now he felt himself acknow- 
ledging that it was infinitely worse out of doors than in. He 
ae abruptly out of Regent Street, and on through Hanover 
ssguare. 

- A string of carriages impeded his progress, and attracted his 
attention. He glanced down towards the fashionable church, and a 
girl’s light words rang in his ears : 

“T am going to join the noble army of martyrs.” 


“By Jove !” he thought breathlessly. ‘“ Could it be—she?” 

The carriages were driving up and pang cone their freight of 
dainty millinery and martyred manhood. That instant’s hesitation 
of his had brought him to a standstill on the edge of the pavement. 
Another carriage dashed up. Just as rapidly as he seemed to take 
in the fact that it was the bride’s, so did he also take in the know- 
ledge of who the bride was. 3. 

A beautiful pale face—more beautiful still with its shroud of 
gossamer lace and sprays of orange-blossoms—and two or soft eyes 
met his gaze for one rapid moment. He could scarcely tell whether 
she had recognised him—there had been no time to bow—when the 
carriage moved on and he was free to follow his intention of crossing 
the road and proceeding to Grosvenor Square. 

. He proceeded. 
. Tt was true then,” he said to himself. “ What infernal tomfoolery 
weddings are !” 


“T, Beryl, take thee, John, to my wedded husband”. 

_ Like one in a dream the girl found herself repeating the formula 
of the marriage ritual. She was perfectly self-possessed. Too much 
so, some of her friends thought, who deemed that tears and nervous- 
ness were a sine qué non for a bride. | 

The words her lips framed fell like a dull echo upon her heart, 
and gave her a strange feeling of unreality, a sort of wonder that, 
often as she had heard them, she had never in any way grasped their 
full meaning. : 

Did marriage really mean so much? A lifelong love, an unim- 
peachable fidelity, an earnest resolve to keep those vows that sealed 
the bond, in letter and in spirit ? 

It must mean all this. Why had she never thought of it before ? 
And why did she think of it now, and, as she so thought, see only 
two startled, pleading eyes looking back at her, and the figure of a 
man outlined against the sunny streets—a man whose six feet of 
height and fits haudeoie face bore little resemblance to the short, 
plain-featured individual fidgeting so nervously at her side ? | 

She grew irritated and impatient at herself. She found she had 
not heard a sentence of the clergyman’s exhortation, and yet the word 
“amazement” cut short her thoughts and recalled her to a sense of 
her position. On her finger A Nora a thick gold band ; jubilant 
strains of music were pealing through the church. 

There was a stir and bustle, and she was leaning on John’s arm 
now, and following the clergyman to the vestry. She roused herself 
with a start, and strove to realise her new condition. 

Everyone was congratulating her and kissing her, and her father’s 
eyes were dim and yet happy. The wish of his life was accomplished, 
and his child’s future eared. ; 

Alas! alas! is human nature ever but the blindest thing that 
calls wisdom its own, when it arrogates to itself the right to order the 
destiny of others ? on 

Beryl met her father’s gaze, and smiled, but the smile was dream 
and absorbed. She did not yet feel as if she had come to herself. 
And why was it that, look where she might, she only saw that one 
figure outlined against the sun? . 

Ah, if we could comprehend the mysteries of our nature, the 
warnings that come to us, and are only disregarded or ignored, would 
our lives be the blundering, reckless things they too often are ? | 

It scarcely seemed possible then to Beryl to associate this vague 
unrest, this sudden sense of sorrow and regret, with the fact of a 
chance meeting, a face only geen twice, a voice only heard once. But 
long, long afterwards she remembered, and, remembering, under- 
stood. ; 


CHAPTER Iv. “WE SHALL SEE.” 


In the pleasant morning-room at Grantham Court two people 
were sitting at breakfast. 

A woman with a proud, sad face that bore traces of care and 
anxiety, and a man of some sixty years, handsome, hale, hearty, 
good to look at still, despite the handiwork of time. 

The morning post had come in, and they were both busy with 
their correspondence. Mrs, Grant was the first to break the silence. 
She laid down her letters, and looked across at her brother-in-law, 
her usually calm face lighted up with expectation and delight. 

“Ivor is coming at last,” she said. ‘He will be here on the 
eleventh.” Se 

“Ah,” said Sir Hector Grant, sal a. the sheet in his hand, 
and meeting her delighted glance with delight as great, “that is 
good. Whom does he bring ?” 

“Young De Grey—he was here last year, you know—and a 
Captain Forsyth, and two other friends whose names I don’t know. 
One is a foreigner, I think. Count—Count something. I can’t read 
it. See if you can make it out.” 

“What hieroglyphics the boy does use,” laughed his uncle, as 
he ran his eyes over the hasty scrawl Ivor had penned \_*« Count—— 
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What in Heaven’s name is it? No, I can’t make it out. No matter. 

Ivor’s friends are always welcome. He has the good taste only to 

ac worth knowing. He doesn’t say much about himself, 
Bee.” 

‘“*No,” answered Mrs. Grant. “His Ictters lately have been 

very reticent. But, of course, he is so much occupied.” 

“T don’t know that the duties of the service are very arduous,” 
laughed her brother, “although the fellows declare them so. Well, 
iets be glad to see our boy again. It’s a long time since he was 

ere.” 

Mrs. Grant hurried away to give orders to the housekeeper, and 
personally superintend the arrangement of rooms for her idol. 

He was her idol, and she knew it. Sole fruit of a loveless 
marriage, the one tie that had bound her to life when life looked 
dreary beyond expression, it was no wonder that the long choked 
springs of her nature gushed out in fresh, warm, living waters 
at the cry and touch of her first-born. Widowed but two years 
after his birth, she devoted herself entirely to him—loving him pas- 
sionately—trying to associate her own mind with such things as 
pleased his—putting her own weak fondness aside at such times as 
correction and discipline demanded, and atoning for hard-won 
harshness by yet more adoring tenderness afterwards. As Sir 
Hector was a childless widower, and Ivor his only possible heir, he 

rsuiaded the boy’s mother to take up her abode with him at the 

urt, and here it was that most of Ivor’s youth had been passed. 
He went to college at seventeen, distinguishing himself by constant 
“plucks,” a general disregard of the classics, and a fondness for late 
hours and wine-parties. 

But then he won the coveted position of “stroke” in the 
Oxford eight, and kept it for three famous victories, and assured 
his mother that such an honour was worth all the “double firsts” 
he might have won had he been so disposed. 

Meanwhile athletic exercise had developed him into the model 


type of a young Englishman. A superb figure bespeaking nerve and. 


muscle, graceful as it was strong, and telling of capabilities of 
“pulling up stream,” or doing fifty miles across country, that made 
many. 8 burner of the midnight oil envious. 

e was not worse than most of his sex and age under similar 
circumstances, though certainly not much better. But he had never 
committed a dishonourable action, never contracted debts he -could 
not pay out of his uncle’s liberal allowance, and altogether enjoyed 
life as heartily and heedlessly as all manly youth enjoys it, when 
gifted with splendid health, unflagging spirits, and a purse into 
whose depths they can fearlessly dive. 

The life of youth has beep not inaccurately described as “a 
cham pagne-cup with aconite lying at the dregs.” However that may 
be, Ivor Grant had managed to quatf pretty deeply without tasting 
the bitterness. Froin college he had entered the Houschold Cavalry, 
and lived the brilliant, useless, ornamental life of one of its pet 
“ions” for many a London season. 

If at the present time he felt a little inclined to cry vanitas 
vanitatum, it was scarcely from the fault of even a crumpled rose- 
leaf, certainly not because life had been in any way unkind. As a 
surfeit of sweets makes one doubly enjoy a plain dish, so, perhaps, a 
long course of flattery and idleness had awakened in Ivor Grant’s 


breast a longing for something simpler and more wholesome. The |. 


fact of being able to see life in any form he chose probably divested 
such liberty of its charms. Opposition and inaccessibility are the 
sauce piguante of life; take them away, and it becomes flat, wearisome, 
disappointing. So Ivor Grant suddenly bethought himself of an 
adoring mother, the delights of “covers” awaiting his gun, the peace 
and beauty of the country, the utter freedom and enjoyment of life 
at the Court, and resolved to run down there fora month. Before 

oing, however, he dispatched another missive to his mother, nore 

rief even than its predecessor. It simply said: “On no account ask 
any women.” 

Mrs. Grant read it, and wondered. Ivor’s rare visits were usually 
the signal for a brilliant house-party, and now he wished to have no 
one. She consoled herself by saying, “No matter, I shall have him 
all to myself,” and her eyes brightened, and her cheeks flushed, and 
happiness brought such tender beauty to her face, that she looked 
quite youthfal as she stood in the vast entrance-hall waiting to 
welcome her son. 

Wheels were heard. The great deer-hound, stretched before the 
oak fireplace, rose and bayed loudly in welcome. There was a sound 
of voices—of eager manly steps. Then the beloved voice rang out 
in the familiar greeting, “Well, mother?” and Ivor, who was far 
too affectionate a son to lived conventionalities, took the still grace- 
ful fi in his arms, and kissed her again and again before he 
introduced her to his friends. 

Three men stood apart in the shadows of the great hall, but as 
Ivor turned, two of them stepped quickly forward. 

Mrs. Grant welcomed them warmly, and Sir Hector did the saine. 
Then Ivor’s voice continued the introduction, “ My mother—Count 


Savona,” and she bowed and raised her eyes. They met a tark, 
scrutinising glance, saw a pale oval face, with jet black hair, anda 
cold, smiling mouth. For an instant she turned as white as death, 
and the hand she had stretched out to the stranger fell to her side. 
The lights and shadows seemed reeling before her, the hum of voices, 
as the yroup drew round the fireplace, sounded deafening as a brazen 
trumpet’s blast. Then rapidly she recovered herself. Her eyes 
looked bravely—almost defiantly—at the dark, watchful face. ; 

“T am pleased to see you, count,” she said in elear, unfaltering 
accents. “ Pray come nearer the fire, the evenings grow chill.” 

A footman entered with tea on a silver tray. She seated herself 
by the little table where he placed it. Ivor crossed to her side, and 
bent fondly over her. No one had noticed that momentary avita- 
tion. Her voice was steady, her face composed. She poured out. 
the tea, and handed the dainty china cups without the slightest 
tremor of the white hands. 

The count leaned against the massive oak chimney-piece, and 
siniled furtively beneath his heavy moustache. 

“A clever woman,” he thought to himself; “she braves it ous 
well. But we shall see—we shall see.” 

“ May I give you some tea, count?” said the clear, well-bred voice 
of the hostess. 

He bowed low. 

“With pleasure, madame.” 


CHAPTER V. IN THE AUTUMN WOODS. 


Mrs. Grant sat by her dressing-room fire, awaiting the signal of 
the dinner-bell. | 

She had dismissed her maid, and was expectiny her son, to whom 
she had sent a message. Her face was very pale, and the palenhess 
seemed intensified by the black velvet dress .she wore. Her 
beautiful white hair was dressed high on her head in the style 
of Marie Antoinette, and covered with a tiny of hee of filmy lace. 
Some ‘rings glittered on her delicate hands. She wore no other 
ornament. 

The usual proud composure of her expression was now anxious— 
ulmost terrified. She leant over the fire and shivered from the 
nervous fears that oppressed her. : 

Ordinarily calm and self-controlled, except to her son, in whose 
presence she delighted to show herself loving and womanly, this 
strange and unwonted ayitation would have surprised anyone who 
had witnessed her usual demeanour. | 

But when she heard Ivor’s step she made an effort at composure, 
though a faint nervous flush tinged her cheeks, giving a new and 
rare beauty to her usually cold and colourless face. 

Her son threw himself into a low chair beside her own, and 
siniled benignly as he met her wistful glance. 

* Well, mother, and how have you been all this time ?” 

It was his usual question, as much a matter of form as the con- 
ventional “ How d’ye do?” which we all use and scarcely ever 
answer. But Ivor always described himself as being “not good” at 
conversation. | 

Mrs. Grant scarcely seemed to hear the familiar interrogation. 
She stretched out one delicate rinved hand for a small screen, 
— shading herself from the fire’s somewhat obtrusive attentions, 
said : 

‘Mv dear Ivor, what made you bring a foreigner here in the 
shooting season? You know they can never understand a gun.” 

‘On the contrary, my dear mother,” laughed Ivor gaily, “the 
noble British institutions of ‘le sport’ and ‘la boxe’ are becoming 
quite popular among our neighbours. Why, I met a Frenchman 
lately who assured me that no Parisian lady of fashion was happy 
unless she possessed a ‘ bouledogue.’ We call them pugs, but there 
is a family resemblance.” . | 

Mrs. Grant did not smile. The fire was still engrossing her 
attention. The hand-screen was moving from side to side as if she 
had confused its usage with that of a fan. 

“Have you known him long?” she asked abruptly. 

“The Frenchman? No, not very long; he’s a most amusing 
fellow. I hada great mind to ask him down, only——” 

An impatient movement brought the hand-screen down upon the 
tiled hearth. Ivor stooped and picked it up. | 

““ No damage done,” he said lightly, “But, as I was saying——” 

“TI did not mean the Frenchman,” interrupted his mother, with 
unusual impatience. “I meant this—this count.” 

“Qh, Savona! No, I’ve not known him long. He was every- 
where this season. The women rave about him. He is a sort of 
universal genius. I met him at Duchess May’s; you know, your 
little protégée who married ——” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mrs. Grant, “I know all that. But I hope this 
man is all right. I mean——” 

Her son’s astonished glance stopped her. 


“My dear mother, what has come) tocyou Of course, he’s all 
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““It won’t require much daring,” said Ned. “It.will be done, I 
swear to you. So nowchoose. Will you stay here and find yourself 
arrested within an hour, or will you sign a paper acknowledging your 
guilt, and then go straight away. to America ? I give you two minutes 
to make up your mind.” A 5 _ ; , 

Chambers did not take the two minutes ; he gave in at once, 
seeing that Ned was in earnest. Ned drew up a paper in which 
Chambers undertook never to return to England, and confessed that 
Mr. Fowler’s share in the embezzlement was solely to screen his 
defalcations. 

Mr. Fowler in the meantime carefully watched him, trying hard 
to recognise in this fine, middle-aged man traces of the youth who 
had involved him in so much misery. Travel and exposure had, 
however, so changed him that it was evident he ran.no risk in 
returning to the town where. he had rendered himself liable to 
prosecution. medal 

The paper was signed and given to Mr. Fowler; Ned handed 
the miserable culprit enough money to pay his passage out, and 
Soe saw him off at the station. That was the last he ever saw of 

im. 

A month afterwards he was married to Nellie. Little did she 
think of the risk which he had run for her sake, and Ned was 
rewarded for his courage and sacrifice in seeing that his darling wife 
was able still to clasp her father’s neck without a thought of how 
near she had been to sharing his disgrace. 


f 


Gone! | 


_ Waerg the waters flash and glitter 

In the sunny sie y 

Where the song-birds chirp and twitter 
‘By the silent stream, 

Yellow gorse and purple heather 
Caught the crimson glow 

Aa we plighted troth together 

Years and years ago. 


Once again my footstep lingera 
By the vacant shrine ; 

Once again those slender fingers 

m to rest in mine. 

As the summer sunset flushee 
All the lonely place, 

Once again I see the blushea 
On her pure, pale face. 


~ Still the waters flash and glitter 
aan 


In the ay. gleam ; 
Still the song-birds chirp and twitter 
By the silent stream. 
Love may bind, or death may sever, 
Fate may bless or ban ; 
. Nature's aspect changeth never 
For the griefs of man. 


‘““My Lord Conceit.” 
(A SERIAL STORY.) 
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CHAPTER III. “1, BERYL, TAKE THEE, JOHN——” 

A Hot sultry morning. Not a breath of air anywhere—only a 
haze of burning sunshine, and a sky whose cloudless brilliance was 
hke a dream of Italy. 

{t was not often that Ivor Grant left his rooms in Piccadilly 
before Inte noon, unless some of the arduous duties of the House- 
hold Cavalry required his attendance at a levée or review. But he 
had risen at the unwarranted hour of nine this morning, and, 
declaring that the heat indoors was unbearable, strolled out, cigar in 
mouth, to the utter confounding and amazement of Burke, his 
ao attendant and faithful body-guard, the said Burke having 

een brought up on his uncle’s estate, and apportioned to Mr. Ivor’s 
service since his days at Eton. 

His master meanwhile strolled through the streets somewhat 
moodily. He had come out with no very definite idea why, only 
that the heat seemed unbearable, and now he felt himself acknow- 
ledging that it was infinitely worse out of doors than in. He 
ae abruptly out of Regent Street, and on through Hanover 
Square. ; , 

- A string of carriages impeded his progress, and attracted his 
attention. He glanced down towards the fashionable church, and a 
girl’s light words rang in his ears : 

“T am going to join the noble army of martyrs,” 


“By Jove !” he thought breathlessly. ‘“ Could it be—she ?” 

The carriages were driving up and purine own their freight of 
dainty millinery and martyred manhood. That instant’s hesitation 
of his had brought him to a standstill on the edge of the pavement. 
Another carriage dashed up. Just as rapidly as he seemed to take 
in the fact that it was the bride’s, so did he also take in the know- 
ledge of who the bride was. bat sd fn 

A beautiful pale face—more beautiful still with its shroud of 
gossamer lace and sprays of orange-blossoms—and two deep, soft eyes 
met his gaze for one rapid moment. He could scarcely te whether 
she had recognised him—there had been no time to bow—when the 
carriage moved on and he was free to follow his intention of crossing 
the road and proceeding to Grosvenor Square. ce 8 

. He proceeded. ; 

It was true then,” he said to himself. “ What infernal tomfoolery 

weddings are !” — 


“T, Beryl, take thee, John, to my wedded husband.” . 

_ Like one in a dream the girl found herself de eed the formula 
of the marriage ritual. She was perfectly self-posse Too much 
so, some of her friends thought, who deemed that tears and nervous- 
ness were a sine qué non for a bride. 

The words her lips framed fell like a dull echo upon her heart, 
and gave her a strange feeling of unreality, a sort of wonder that, 
often as she had heard them, she had never in any way grasped their 
full meaning. | | 

Did marriage really mean so much? A lifelong love, an unim- 
peachable fidelity, an earnest resolve to keep those vows that sealed 
the bond, in letter and in spirit ? ; 

It must mean all this. Why had she never thought of it before ? 
And why did she think of it now, and, as she so thought, see only 
two startled, pleading eyes looking back at her, and the figure of a 
man outlined ainst the sunny streets—a man whose six feet of 
height and fair, handsome face bore little resemblance to the short, 
plain-featured individual fidgeting so nervously at her side ? 

She grew irritated and impatient at herself. She found she had 
not heard a sentence of the clergyman’s exhortation, and yet the word 
“amazement” cut short her thoughts and recalled her to a sense of 
her position. On her finger gleamed a thick gold band ; jubilant 
strains of music were pealing through the church, 

There was a stir and bustle, and she was leaning on John’s arm 
now, and following the clergyman to the vestry. She roused herself 
with a start, and strove to realise her new condition. 

Everyone was congratulating her and kissing her, and her father’s 
eyes were dim and yet happy. The wish of his life was accomplished, 
and his child’s future assured. , ; 

Alas! alas! is human nature ever but the blindest thing that 
calls wisdom its own, when it arrogates to itself the right to order the 
destiny of others ? a 

Beryl met her father’s gaze, and smiled, but the smile was dreamy 
and absorbed, She did not yet feel as if she had come to herself. 
And why was it that, look where she might, she only saw that one 
figure outlined against the sun? 

Ah, if we could comprehend the mysteries of our nature, the 
warnings that come to us, and are only disregarded or ignored, would 
our lives be the blundering, reckless things they too often are ? 

It scarcely seemed possible then to Beryl to associate this vague 
unrest, this sudden sense of sorrow and regret, with the fact of a 
chance meeting, a face only seen twice, a voice only heard once. But 
long, long afterwards she remembered, and, remembering, under- 
stood. 


CHAPTER TV. ‘WE SHALL SEE.” 

In the pleasant morning-room at Grantham Court two people 
were sitting at breakfast. 

A woman with a proud, sad face that bore traces of care and 
anxiety, and a man of some sixty thal handsome, hale, hearty, 
good to look at still, despite the handiwork of time. ; 

The morning post had come in, and they were both busy with 
their correspondence. Mrs, Grant was the first to break the silence. 
She laid down her letters, and looked across at her brother-in-law, 
her usually calm face lighted up with expectation and delight. 

“Ivor is coming at last,” she said. ‘He will be here on the 
eleventh.” ene 

“Ah,” said Sir Hector Grant, dropping the sheet in his hand, 
and meeting her delighted glance with delight as great, “that is 
good. Whom does he bring ?” 

“Young De Grey—he was here last year, you know—and a 
Captain Forsyth, and two other friends whose names I don’t know. 
One is a foreigner, I think, Count—Connt something. I can’t read: 
it. See if you can make it out.” ae 

“What hieroglyphics the boy does use,,laughed hig uncle, as 
he ran hig eyes over the hasty-scrawl Ivor had _pennedy ( ** Count—— 
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What in Heaven’s name is it? No, I can’t make it out. No matter. 

Ivor’s friends are always welcome. He has the good taste only to 

ee worth knowing. He doesn’t say much about himself, 
Bce. 

‘“‘No,” answered Mrs. Grant. “His letters lately have been 

very reticent. But, of course, he is so much occupied.” 

‘‘T don’t know that the duties of the service are very arduous,” 
laughed her brother, “although the fellows declare them so. Well, 
es be glad to see our boy again. It’s a long time since he was 

ere.’ 

Mrs. Grant hurried away to give orders to the housekeeper, and 
personally superintend the arrangement of rooms for her idol. 

He was her idol, and she knew it. Sole fruit of a loveless 
marriage, the one tie that had bound her to life when life looked 
dreary beyond expression, it was no wonder that the long choked 
springs of her nature gushed out in fresh, warm, living waters 
at the cry and touch of her first-born. Widowed but two years 
after his birth, she devoted herself entirely to him—loving him pas- 
sionately—trying to associate her own mind with such things as 
pleased his—putting her own weak fondness aside at such times as 
correction and discipline demanded, and atoning for hard-won 
harshness by yet more adoring tenderness afterwards. As Sir 
Hector was a childless widower, and Ivor his only possible heir, he 
Sale sath the boy’s mother to take up her abode with him at the 

urt, and here it was that most of Ivor’s youth had been passed. 
He went to college at seventeen, distinguishing himself by constant 
“plucks,” a general disregard of the classics, and a fondness for late 
hours and wine-parties. | 

But then he won the coveted position of “stroke” in the 
Oxford eight, and kept it for three famous victories, and assured 
his mother that such an honour was worth all the “double firsts” 
he might have won had he been so disposed. 

Meanwhile athletic exercise had developed him into the model 


type of a young Englishman. A superb figure bespeaking nerve and. 


muscle, graceful as it was strong, and telling of capabilities of 
* pulling up stream,” or doing fifty miles across country, that made 
many. 8 burner of the midnight oil envious. 

e was not worse than most of his sex and age under similar 
circumstances, though certainly not much better. But he had never 
committed a dishonourable action, never contracted debts he could 
not pay out of his uncle’s liberal allowance, and altogether enjoyed 
life as heartily and heedlessly as all manly youth enjoys it, when 
gifted with splendid health, unflagging spirits, and a purse into 
whose depths they can fearlessly dive. 

The life of youth has been not inaccurately described as “a 
champagne-cup with aconite lying at the dregs.” However that may 
be, Ivor Grant had managed to quaff pretty deeply without tasting 
the bitterness. From college he had entered the Household Cavalry, 
and lived the brilliant, uscless, ornamental life of one of its pet 
ions” for many a London season. 

If at the present time he felt a little inclined to cry vanttas 
vanitatum, it was scarcely from the fault of even a crumpled rose- 
leaf, certainly not because life had been in any way unkind. As a 
surfeit of sweets makes one doubly enjoy a plain dish, so, perhaps, a 
long course of flattery and idleness had awakened in Ivor Grant’s 
breast a longing for something simpler and more wholesome. The 
fact of being able to see life in any form he chose probably divested 
such liberty of its charms. Opposition and inaccessibility are the 
sauce piquante of life; take them away, and it becomes flat, wearisome, 
disappointing. So Ivor Grant suddenly bethought himself of an 
adoring mother, the delights of “covers” awaiting his gun, the peace 
and beauty of the country, the utter freedom and enjoyment of life 
at the Court, and resolved to run down there fora month. Before 
pores however, he toad pa another missive to his mother, more 

nief even than its predecessor. It simply said: “On no account ask 
any women.” 

Mrs. Grant read it, and wondered. Ivor’s rare visits were usually 
the signal for a brilliant house-party, and now he wished to have no 
one. She consoled herself by saying, ‘No matter, I shall have him 
all to myself,” and her eyes brightened, and her cheeks flushed, and 
happiness brought such tender beauty to her face, that she looked 
quite youthful as she stood in the vast entrance-hall waiting to 
welcome her son. 

Wheels were heard. The great deer-hound, stretched before the 
oak fireplace, rose and bayed loudly in welcome. There was a sound 
of voices—of eager manly steps. Then the beloved voice rang out 
in the familiar greeting, “ Well, mother?” and Ivor, who was far 
too affectionate a son to heed conventionalitics, took the still grace- 
ful fi in his arms, and kissed her again and again before he 
introduced her to his friends. 

Three men stood apart in the shadows of the great hall, but as 
Ivor turned, two of them stepped quickly forward. 

Mrs. Grant welcomed them warmly, and Sir Hector did the saine. 
Then Ivor’s voice continued the introduction, “ My mother—Count 


Savona,” and she bowed and raised her eyes. They met «lark, 
scrutinising glance, saw a pale oval face, with jet black hair, and a. 
cold, smiling mouth. For an instant she turned as white as death, 
and the hand she had stretched out to the etranger fell to her side. 
The lights and shadows seemed reeling before her, the hum of voices, 
as the yroup drew round the fireplace, sounded deafening as a brazen 
trumpet’s blast. Then rapidly she recovered herself. Her eyes 
looked bravely—almost defiantly—at the dark, watchful face. 


“T am ath to see you, count,” she said in clear, unfaltering 
accents. “ Pray come nearer the fire, the evenings grow chill.” 


A footman entered with tea on a silver tray. She seated herself 
by the little table where he placed it. Ivor crossed to her side, and 
bent fondly over her. No one had noticed that momentary azita- 
tion. Her voice was steady, her face composed. She poured out 
the tea, and handed the dainty china cups without the slightest 
tremor of the white hands. 

The count leaned against the massive oak chimney-piece, and 
smiled furtively beneath his heavy moustache. 

“A clever woman,” he thought to himself; “she braves it ous 
well. But we shall see—we shall see.” 

“ May I give you some tea, count?” said the clear, well-bred voice 
of the hostess. 

He bowed low. 

“With pleasure, madame.” 


CHAPTER V. IN THE AUTUMN WOODS. 


Mrs. Grant sat by her dressing-room fire, awaiting the signal of 
the dinner-bell. 

She had dismissed her maid, and was expecting her son, to whom 
she had sent a message. Her face was very pule, and the paleness 
seemed intensified by the black velvet dress .she wore. Her 
beautiful white hair was dressed high on her head in the style 
of Marie Antoinette, and covered with a tiny square of filmy lace. 
Some ‘rings glittered on her delicate hands. She wore no other 
ornament. 

The usual proud composure of her expression was now anxious— 
ulmost terrified. She leant over the fire and shivered from the 
nervous fears that oppressed her. 

Ordinarily calm and self-controlled, except to her son, in whose 
presence she delighted to show herself loving and womanly, this 
strange and unwonted agitation would have surprised anyone who 
had witnessed her usual demeanour. | 

But when she heard Ivor’s step she made an effort at composure, 
though a faint nervous flush tinged her cheeks, giving a new and 
rare beauty to her usually cold and colourless face. 

Her son threw himself into a low chair beside her own, and 
smniled benignly as he met her wistful glance. 

** Well, mother, and how have you been all this time ?” 

It was his usual question, as much a matter of form as the con- 
ventional “How d’ye do?” which we all use and scarcely ever 
answer. But Ivor always described himself as being “not good” at 
conversation. 

Mrs. Grant scarcely seemed to hear the familiar interrogation. 
She stretched out one delicate rinved hand for a small screen, 


.and, shading herself from the fire’s somewhat obtrusive attentions, 


said : 
“Mv dear Ivor, what made you bring a foreigner here in the 
shooting season? You know they can never understand a : 

“Qn the contrary, my dear mother,” laughed Ivor gaily, “the 
noble British institutions of ‘l > and ‘la boxe’ are becoming 
quite popular among our neighbours. Why, I met a Frenchman 
lately who assured me that no Parisian lady of fashion was happy 
unless she possessed a ‘ bouledogue.’ We call them pugs, but there 
is a family resemblance.” 

Mrs. Grant did not smile. The fire was still engrossing her 
attention. The hand-screen was moving from side to side as if she 
had confused its usage with that of a fan. 

“Have you known him long?” she asked abruptly. 

“The Frenchman? No, not very long; he’s a most amusing 
fellow. I hada great mind to ask him down, only—-—” 

An impatient movement brought the hand-screen down upon the 
tiled hearth. Ivor stooped and picked it ns 

“No damage done,” he said lightly, ‘‘ But, as I was saying——” 

“TI did not mean the Frenchman,” interrupted his mother, with 
unusual impatience. “I meant this—this count.” 

“Qh, Savona! No, I’ve not known him long. He was every- 
where this season. The women rave about him. He is a sort of 
universal genius. I met him at Duchess May’s; you know, your 
little protégée who married ———” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mrs. Grant, “I know all that. 
man is all right. I mean—-—” 

Her son’s astonished glance stopped her. 

‘‘ My dear mother, what has come|Aocyou ? 


But I hope this 


Of course, he’s_all 
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right. . Good family, plenty of money, all the talents. Why, every- 
one’s running after him.” 

There was a short silence. 

Then the ringing of the dinner-bell startled them. Ivor rose 
from his seat and gave her his arm with ,his usual courtesy. She 
accepted it—not with her usual loving grace, not with that upward 

lance of adoring mother-love at his handsome face that he so well 
new, not with anything but a look of sombre abstraction in her 
blue eyes, and a mechanical effort at composure and pride. 

So she met her son’s friends, still clasping her son’s arm ; so she 
took her place at the stately dining-table, beside that son’s chair ; 
so she inet the eyes of that stranger guest whose coming had so 
moved her—whose cold, smiling eyes were ever on her face. 

Dinner is over. She rises and withdraws, a smile on her pale, 
pont lips, a tearing, breathless, unspeakable anguish in her heart, 

meone advances and opens the door, a low bow follows her retreat 
—a bow emphasised by a whisper that only her ears catch. 

In the dining-room chink, wine flows, voices ring, all is 
mirth, gaiety, goodwill. In the t drawing-room a woman 
stands alone beside the tall, draped windows. Lamplight and fire- 
light are behind her, but she has 1 
autumn sky, the shadows of the bare trees. 
death. Her lips close in a line of intense pain. 

_ “Great Heaven!” she whispers below her breath, “spare me, 
help me. Not this, it cannot be—it cannot be.” 
he men did not return to the drawing-room. They seldom 
ey their evenings there, unless there was a house-party. Mrs. 
rant heard them g° to the billiard-room, and gave a sigh of 
relief. At least for that night she had no more to fear. 

“Yet what should I fear?” she asked herself proudly, as alone 
in her own room she saw how white and anxious ter usually calm 
eth had become. “The story is so old a one, and no one knows it 

ut—— 

The reflection in the glass seemed to startle her, looking back to 
her eyes with so sombre and go sad a gaze. . It chilled the thought 
in her mind as if she had been speaking it out, and the words held 
some name of dread. 

She turned abruptly away, and rang the bell for her maid. 

“Of course I have nothing to fear,” ehe said. 

But that assertion, confident as it was, could not silence the chill, 
foreboding whispers of her heart. 


The next morning all was bustle and Ae paxil The sports- 
men met at early breakfast, attired in ro homespuns and tweeds, 
and full of Englishmen’s excitement at the prospect of “something 
to kill.” The preserves were pronounced to be in splendid condition 
by the keepers, the soft, grey, hazy sky gave fairer promise of fine 
weather than one more brilliant would bags done. Hot coffee, devils, 
omelettes, were being swallowed down with a speed too hasty for 
appreciation, and at the head of the table sat the proud, fair woman 
whom Count Savona’s eyes unceasingly watched. 

She looked so calm, so serene, so untroubled, that it was difficult 
to associate her with anything dark or mysterious. Only a certain 
nervous tremor about the firm lips, a studied avoidance of one face 
among the many around her—for the party had been augmented by 
some neighbouring sportsmen—showed that there was soinething 
beneath the perfect composure of her outward demeanour—some- 
thing that only a very close and watchful eye could have observed. 

reakfast over, the party dispersed. Sir Hector, who was still a 
keen sportsman, despite his three-score years, accompanied them. 
The Court was deserted, and Mrs. Grant was free to retire to her 
own morning-room, ee the wide sweep of the park. It was 
a small octagonal room, with a view of wide woodlands and 
beautiful avenues and glades, where the deer herded in timid groups 
as the crack of the guns disturbed their solitude. 

The sky was still grey, but a faint gleam of brightness was 
spreading itself over the hazy clouds, giving promise of a brilliant 
noon. 

Mra. Grant usually found plenty to occupy her time. She was 
no useless fine lady, but a woman with good brains and sound 
judgment, and she detested idleness and frivolity as only such women 
can is morning, however, when her orders had been given and 
her correspondence answered, she seemed unable to settle to any of 
her usual avocations; a strange restlessness possessed her. She 
started at every sound. At last, rendered desperate by this restless- 
ness, she dressed herself for walking and went out. 

The trees were already growing bare and leafless. The early days 
of September had been heralded by fierce gales and mucli rain, and 
the golden pomp of the autumn woods suffered severely. She 
took her way through the beautiful elm-tree avenue that was one of 
the glories of the Court, and followed it for fully a mile. She had 
set out with the intention of going to the Hones but suddenly 
altered her mind, and turned off into one of the glades, where the 
fern grew high almost as a man’s elbow, and the great trees shut 


Her face is white as 


eft them to gaze out on the clouded | h 


out the faint sunlight. Pursuing a narrow footpath, she came 
at last to an opening in the wood, The old Court, grey with’ 
years, and beautiful with the beauty of past ages, when architecture 
seemed a labour of love that should defy time's ps faced her 
fully where she stood, but though her eyes caught sight of it with 
the sense of something long known and familiar, their startled 
glance never rested on it, so it seemed to her, but was caught and 
arrested midway by a figure standing just a few paces beyond—the 
figure of aman leaning lightly on his gun, and gazing with a curious 
intentness at the distant building. The sound of her step, the 
rustling of the brushwood, made himturn. Their eyes met. 

A smile of triumph crossed his lips. He lifted his hat and 
advanced. Pale, startled, she looked full into the dark face and 
smiling eyes; an involuntary exclamation escaped her lips : 

“I thought you went for a day’s shooting, count?” 

“The day is not half over yet, madame,” he said, with that 
curious foreign intonation of the words that always sent a shiver of 
remembered pain through her veins whenever she heard it. It was 
so like—so like a voice of her long past youth. “This is an 
unexpected pleasure,” he continued; “ hiknew that I must request 
alf an hour’s private conversation with you soon, but I hardly 
thought chance would favour me so rapidly. You are surprised to 
see me. I left the sportsmen but half an hour or so back. Jam not 
what you English call ‘keen’ on it. Besides, is it not cruel—a 
little? The poor harmless things fluttering at our mercy, helpless 
in our power, like—women, it seems to me, if madame will excuse 
my comparison.” 

Madame continued to look over him, away from him, anywhere 
but at him, with cold, unsmiling eyes, and a face set in stern, rigid 
lines as if she held herself in a determined self-control no word of 
his should break. 

“You wish to speak to me—what about ?” 

He smiled, the same singular, inscrutable smile that was like a 
mask to his face, revealing nothing, yet expressing much. 

“What about? Need you ask that ? ave we not many things 
in common of which to converse ?” 

She made a gesture of impatience. 

“None—now. My past is utterly blotted out. I have nothing to 
do except forget it. Tanly know you have come here.as my son’s 
guest. What circumstances have led to your reception in London 
society under your present name I am at a loss to a ere But if I 
consent to your presence here, it is from no fear of what you know, 
remember that. You are powerless to hurt me now, save only 
through the memories that presence wakes.” 

- Her voice was low, firm, defiant. He listened with respectful 
attention. The smile had left his lips. His face was grave now as 
her own. 

“Tt is as well we should understand each other, madame,” he 
said calmly. “I will return to your opening statement. You say 
your past is blotted out. Say rather you wish it to be so. They 
say sins have long shadows, you know, so have follies, youthful 
errore, even the caprices by which your charming sex delight to 
torture ours. Next, you speak of circumstances—of my changed 
name, I simply inherit a title which would have belonged to my— 
eldest brother, had not death rudely interfered. You start. Is it 
possible you did not know——” 

“T desire to know nothing. I have already told you that.” 

“TI amsorry I cannot bow to your commands, madame. A woman 
cannot, even by right of her sex, always escape the consequences of 
—shall we call it imprudence—early imprudence ?” 

The blood vaahed to her face. She stamped her foot on the dry 
and crackling brushwood in the momentary forgetfulness of the 
passion that consumed her. 

“ Speak—tell me plainly what you mean by these hints.” 

He smiled. His eyes glanced back to the beautiful Gothic duild- 
ings with the warm sunlight resting on its pointed gables, and 
lancet windows, and ivied turrets. 

‘Your son hasa fine inheritance,” he remarked. “It would be 
a pity if anything—any little unforeseen mistake arose to turn him 
out of his possession. Would it not, madame ?” 

She bit her lip to keep back the outburst of rage that longed for 
vent. She made one last effort to show herself fearless, to defy him 
even while this terror at her heart turned her sick with shame and 
sudden dread. 

“You would be better employed in pursuing the sport you 
pretend to commiserate, instead of propounding riddles to me, 
count. Allow me to suggest--—” 

‘“ Pardon, madame, I am not jesting. As you say, however, we 
have fenced long enough. I came here, not as your son’s guest, but 
to see you. My reason, one only, and a very simple one. I know 
you are devoted to your sun. I know that he is your brother's heir 
—ostensibly. I am of some information that concerns you 
and him. That is the cause of my presence here. Will you Just 
cast your eye over this paper/?);| With the true characteristics of your 
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charming sex, vou doubtless abhor statistics. Dates are an abhor- 
rence to you. Nevertheless, dear madame, dates are sometimes very 
important things. Instance, the present time.” 

As he spoke he handed her a paper, a small printed slip cut out 
apparently from some foreign journal. She glanced at it. 

_ I have seen that before,” she said contemptuously, and pushed it 
aside. 

Again he smiled. | 

“Have goodness now to read this.” It was a letter this time that 
he placed in her reluctant hand, and on which her eyes fell in a 
glance of abhorrent recognition. “ It is dated, you observe, two years 
later than the printed announcement,” he said slowly and signifi- 
a “The inference is clear.” 

No need for words now, no need for explanation. Only a pale, 
terrified face turned itself in unspeakable anguish to the brighten- 
ing sky, as if seeking there for some hope in this moment of horror. 
A moment—two—three passed by. At last her white lips moved. 
They only let fall two words : 

“ Your ae 

He neither flushed, nor paled. Perhaps he had no feelings of 
delicacy to wound. 

_ “That will require a longer interview to arrange. Besides, you 
will naturally want proofs. I shall be happy to afford them. May 
I wait upon you in your own room to-night after dinner ?” 

She bowed. She seemed to have passed beyond all power of 
si A faint wind, rustling the branches overhead, scattered a 

ower of leaves upon the ground. She looked at them mechani- 
cally. Sere, withered, dry, like old hopes long dead—like proud 
dreams scattered and laid low. 

The glance resting on her had nothing of remorse or pity, not 
even & momentary compassion for the wreck of a lifetime’s glory— 
the blow that in a second’s space had ruined the fondest hope of a 
desolate life. 

Sey she drew a sharp breath, as of a cry stifled in her 
heart’s depths, then turned and went back through the little glade 
as if to seek refuge in its darkness from those cold and pitiless 
eyes. 

“ After all these years—after all these years!” she cried to her- 
self ; “and now, is he to suffer for my sin?” 


CHAPTER VI. A MYSTERY. 


Count Savona was as much a mystery to people enjoying the 
doubtful pleasure of his acquaintanceship as to the outside world. 

He had been a great traveller—knew most modern languages, and 
most of the known, as well as many of the unknown, of the 
globe. In bygone years he had been known as plain Luigi Rocca, 
and when he shone forth on Parisian and London society in the 
glories of title, and, apparently, wealth, the little whispers, and 
scandals, and on dits floating about to the credit or rather dis- 
credit of the former name were conveniently forgotten, or ignored 
in connection with the latter. 

It may be that he ruled as much by fear as by his vaunted popu- 
larity, for he had an unpleasant knack of getting at people’s private 
histories, and a reputation of being a dangerous enemy, and a 
merciless one. 

He might have been any age from thirty to fifty. It was hard 
to say and difficult to guess. He professed to have no family ties, 
and his only occupation seemed that of a fortunate speculator. 

In all the involutions, changes, and mysteries of finance he 
seemed without equal, and he worked the wires of. too many puppets 
not to be perfectly aware of any chance and fluctuation in the money 
market long before such information was public property. Apart 
and aside from this phase of his life and character was that other 
one by: which he charmed society and secured its prestige, where 
manv a better man failed. 

He had come to London from Paris with some introductions which 
his own tact and talents helped him to establish and use for his 
further advancement. A foreigner can often make his way where 
an Englishman fails, and Count Savona was quick at seizing 
opportunity. ; 

Ivor Grant had met him out a great deal before taking much 
notice of him. Indeed, he would have been surprised had anyone 
told him that his languid good-humour and placid indifference had 
made him malleable as wax in the hands of a mere designing adven- 
turer, and won from him that invitation to the Court, which he 
pee thought he had given in a moment of impulse and good- 
nature. 

On the contrary, it had been slowly and steadily worked for 
through many months; planned with the skill carried out 
with the success that usually marked Count Savona’s designs. This 
design was destined to have results of which Ivor Grant never 
dreamt, slaughtering the pheasants there in his own prospective 
preserves, revelling in the enjoyment of sport, without caring to 
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analyse whence came its charm. He told himself he had been right 
to come here. Life in town was, after all, a great bore, and the men 
and women of his “set” were horribly uninteresti At this point 
he had usually paused to look back upon one night, when he had 
found there might, after all, be a charm in such scenes, a night into 
whose brief hours the whole memories of the past season had been 
crowded. He wondered how it was he could not forget it, or that 
girl with the piquant face and beautiful, dark, deep eyes that were 
like wells of purity and truth, eyes into which he could have gazed, 
and gazed, and never wearied, if only——— Ah, that was the rub. Why 
did things always go in such contrary fashions ? Why did the right 
people always meet too late? Which paradoxical question proving 
that by so doing they must assuredly be the “wrong” people, he 
treated the whole affair as a sort of giganti¢ conundrum, and gave 


it up. 

boing home tired and happy that night, with a sense of “duty 
done,” and a heavy game-bag to the fore, he went to his mother’s 
room for his usual chat before dinner. But the maid stopped him 
with a message. Her mistress had a bad headache, and was lying 
down. She would not be able to appear at dinner thatevening. He 
felt disappointed at so unusual a rebuff. As a rule his mother 
allowed nothing to interfere with his privileged visits, and it seemed 
odd that a headache should debar him from her presence. 

However, he went in to dinner and mio es for her absence, 
and listened to the count’s brilliant talk and the sportsmen’s various 
accounts of their day’s luck or otherwise, and felt that life was, after 
all, not such a bad affair. 

When they were dispersing to the billiard or smoking room, he 
wondered somewhat that Count Savona begzed to be excused on the 
plea of important letters to write, for which purpose he retired to 
the library. 

It might have been an hour or so later when Ivor, going upstairs 
to his own room for some trifle or other he wanted, heard the sound 
of voices coming from his mother’s boudoir. For a moment he 
apres in the corridor in sheer surprise. 

es, there was no doubt about it. That was his mother’s voice— 
cold, haughty, gc subdued, as if its faint echoes might betray the 
misery slowly fastening itself on the very roots of her life ; and the 
other—there was no mistaking that either. Well enough Ivor knew 
the foreign accent, the clear, resonant tones. But what on earth 
could the count have to say to his mother, and why had she risen 
from her bed to grant him an interview when she had refused to see 
her own son ? 

Utterly unable to answer such questions, or conceive any 
probable reason for so strange an interview, he turned and went back 
to the smoking-room, completely oblivious of his reason for 
leaving it. 

He was so silent and 20 preoccupied that his friends jested him on 
the subject, without, however, eliciting any satisfactory explanation. 

He sent another measage to his mother, and was informed that 
she had retired for the night. 

The count joined them all again, and was his usual gay and brilliant 
self, charming even the country squires by his versatile talents. 
Ivor, watching him closely, saw how his eyes glittered, and what an 
unusual satisfaction showed itself upon his face. He grew more and 
more puzzled every moment. 

What could that interview have been about? What mystery 
was there between his mother and this comparative stranger ? 

‘ Pshaw !” he said to himself at last. ‘Why need I bother f 
She is sure to tell me ;” and with his usual easy indifference he threw 
off the momentary discomfiture of the evening. 


In the morning, when the party had met again, the Count 
Savona declared himself desolated, heart-broken, but unfortunately 
news had reached him which compelled his immediate departure for 
Paris. Mrs. Grant was presiding at the breakfast-table, and in- 
voluntarily Ivor’s eyes turned to her face. Save that it might have 
been a shade paler than usual, its outward calm composure was 
unaltered. She murmured a conventional regret, but her eyes never 
once sought the count’s face; she only sat there perfectly still, and to 
all appearance perfectly indifferent. : | 

he meal proceeded. The count, with his unfailing politeness, 
insisted that his young host should not disturb his arrangements on 
any account. So Ivor gave orders for the dog-cart to drive his 
guest to the station, some eight miles distant, and bade him farewell 
with less cordiality than he would have shown had not this sense of 
something mysterious been Sey eete his frank and honest mind. 

Before that day ended another surprise awaited him. 

Though he spent his usual half-hour at his mother’s dressing- 
room fire, and though she was as loving as—if possible more so than 
mde he had found her, the name of Count Savona never passed 

er lips. 

He alluded to the count’s departure. She/made but brief response, 
and changed the conversation |assoon-as (possible. 
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“1 don't think you liked my Italian friend,” he said jestingly, as 
they both rose at last in answer to the summons of the dinner- 
bell. 

“ Your friend!” she said hurriedly, and her eyes met his, a strange 
wild disturbance on her face. “Don’t call him that, Ivor, for 
Heaven’s sake. You are right. I—don’t—like him.” 

Anger, and fear, and shame contending for victory, suppressed 
and kept back by the stern self-control of years) He had never 
seen her so moved, so strange. The white hand with its orgie 
gems trembled as it clasped his arm. Involuntarily he t and 
kissed it. 

“ No enemy of yours can be friend of mine, dear mother.” 

“Enemy!” She shuddered and turned paler still “No, not 
that. I did not call him that, my dear.” 

Ivor made no answer, but in his heart he said: 

“No, but you meant it.” i OF ee 

And the wonder grew deeper and more troubled, as all perplexed 
and tinanswered doubts must grow. ” 

Away in the rising moonlight gtretched the rich woodlands and 
the vast acres that he deemed his own, that marked as goodly a 
heritage as the heart of man need desire, . Perhaps as her eyes looked 
out through the oriel windows of the gallery it was as well that 
her son could not read their meaning. As well, too, that he knew 
nothing of the price paid, and still to pay, for that heritage—the 
tears of blood and shame its purchase-right had cost. 

(To be continued.—Commenocd in No. 141.) 


Snowdon House. 
(A SHORT SERIAL STORY.) 
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PART V. 


Wits the near approach of the day fixed for the wedding, Mr. 
Wayre became more genial and kindly in his demeanour ; there was 
less of the cynical tone in his conversation than there once had been, 
and—although in this there was, perhaps, no marvel—to Agatha he 
was constantly gentle and thoughtfully kind. Op her side there was 
fully as marked. a change in the girl, jHer manner had always been 
attentive, if not deferential ; but there was; now something a great 
deal beyond this. If not actual affection, there was certainly anxiety 
to please, with—or so it appeared to her father—a deep sense of the 
responsibility she was about to assume.. Le was not sorry to see her 
in this mood, although rather surprised,; indeed, he was surprised 
altogether at the earnestness with which she had now joined in_ his 
plans, and augured favourably for her happiness in the future. 

A,day had elapsed since his receiving such strange: information 
from ' Brooks, and he had done nothing in the matter. He could 
not make up his mind as to what steps he should take ; yet he was 
® man of decision, and ‘not accustomed to waste muck time in 
fruitless speculation, = ee ote en 

On the second day he went over with his daughter te Snowdon 
House, it having been arranged that they should go with Mr. Wayre 
for a drive ; but when he saw that gentleman, he explained that 
some business imperatively demanded: his attendance in Bridveley, 
and so he could not go. Ayathn, however, would be happy to ride 
over to Beacon Mound-—a place of some celebrity in those parts— 
and Wayre, Knowing that a doctor’s time is never his ‘own, was not 
surprised at the disappointment. ; B; ‘ . 

he drive was intended to test the pair of black ponies and the 
beautiful new carriage. A man from Mr. Dutton—the vendor of 
the animals,-we hope the redder bears. in mind—was sent; to 
drive, as being used to tha ponies, “ Not,” as the charioteer himself 
pe “not but what they was as quiet as lambs, and just as harm- 


Fulham lingered to see them depart, and passed many encomiums 
on the beauty of the turn-out, which were, certainly deserved. As 
he turned from the spot, he. saw Ezra Crake standiny near him. The 
man had evidently been watching the horses and carriage with 
something of the doctor’s admiration, mingled with a feeling not 

tute so complimentary, to jwige ‘by a slightly contemptuous curl of 
the lip. The matrimonial weakness of his master was distasteful to 
a as the Jatter had often made known in conversations with his 
Wi ‘ De , : . 

“Good-morning, Ezra,” suid the doctor; “are you very busy 
to-day ?” : ro a | e 

“Pretty middling, sir,’ replicd the man, who touched his hat and 
turned away. a er my 

He did not actually dislike the doctor, who had’ always been 
civil to him, but he could not actually like him, cither, for he was 
the father of the yirl who was going to turn everything topsy-turvy 
at the house, and it was he who bad introduced her there, 
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“Stay a moment, Ezra!” exclaimed Dr. Fulham; “I have a 
quesuon or two to ask of you, and, even if busy, I think you will 
nd time to answer me.” ; 

: anit aa and half turning his head, waited for something 
urther. 

- “Come into the house,” continued the doctor ; “I mean business, 
Ezra, as you will find.” i 

Ezra’s face relaxed a little at this, for he was quick in taking any 
hint which appeared to promise profit, and he knew what the 
dactor’s reference to his meaning business signified. 

The latter led the way into a parlour, Ezra followed, and the 
doctor began : 

“You have lived with Mr. Wayre for many years, Ezra, have 
you not? FE thought so. He knows, I suppose, when be has a 
good servant ;. you know when you have a good master. Do you 
remember Mrs, Wayre ?” : ———— 

, ,“Yes,” said Crake ; his eyes were fixed with a wary expression 
on the doctor’s face, and he evidently did not mean to commit 
himself by saying too much. 

‘“‘She died many ycars ago, 

“Yes,” said Ezra again. 

“T believe Mr. Wayre had one son,” the doctor went on. 
you know him ?” 

“T don’t see what you are asking me these questions for,” 
returned Crake ; “and I don’t know that Mr. Wayre would be best 
pleased if he knew I answered them.” 

_ “1 shall ‘ask you nothing that will in any way injure Mr. Wayre, 
of that you may be sure,” eaid the gentleman. “ Here is a sovereign 
for your trouble, Ezra, and be assured oo may answer ‘me freely. 
I shall be closely allied to Mr. Wayre, I hope and expect, in a few 
days, and I feel a natural curiosity to learn all I can of him. But 
some of the matters on which I wish to enquire may have painful 
memories connected with them, if what I am told is correct. Now. 
I have been told a good deal by a person whom I met casually a few 
days ago. I only wish to know, from so trustworthy a person as 
yourself, if what he said was true, Ido not.seek any fresh informa- 
tion from you at all. You cannot object to that, I suppose ?” 

** Well, I suppose not,” said Ezra, half sulkily still, yet somewhat 
inollified by the sovereign. “I know about all:in Mr.Wayre’s: life 
that there is to know.” 

“ Of course youdo!” exclaimed Fulham. “ Well, then—there 
was a son ?” a ee 

Crake nodded assent. no a ee 4 

. “I-amt told. also that this son occasioned some trouble to hib 
parents, and in fact shortened his mother’s days. Is:that truc ?” 

“That is true, to say the least you can,” returned Crake sternly. 
The doctor smiled inwardly, if such a thing can be done, as he saw 
that the morose Ezra was moved at last. “ He was always a wild,. 
half-savage, reprobate fellow. He broke his mother’s heart, and his 
father banished him from his house. . He was always in some evil. 
He took away the prettiest girl .in the neighbourhood from her sweet- 
heart, persuaded her to look down on an honest, hardworking man, 
who meant what was right by her, and to take up with him. And 
much good it did her!” sg ee 

“JT heard something of this,” said Fulham, venturing on a 
chance shot. “Idid not learn the particulars, but it was said he 
tuvk the yirl away and beat. her old sweetheart. Is that right ?” 

Crake did not answer in any direct manner, but he scowled so 
bitterly, as he uttered two or three oaths more bitter still, that 
Fulham felt sure he had now found out why Ezra Crake hated 
a son: of Luke Wayre, and would injure him if he got the chance 
to daso. - 7 

‘“‘He never became friendly with his father avain, I understand ?” 
resumed the doctor. | - 

“Friendly ! No, I should think not,” cried Crake. ‘ He soon 
put all ae of that out of the way. He had a good chance, 
though, if he had only known it, for the old man softened down 
a great deal, and, as I can tell, used to blame himself a great deal for 
the separation—thought he had been too strict, you see.” 

‘‘ But I heard much more than that,” said the doctor. ‘I was 
told that he committed a crime, and was sent into penal servitude.” 

‘So he was—hang him !” exclaimed Ezra, “1 can’t think who 
you could have got hold of to know that, but he was mght. Young 
Wayre did not do so very much, after all, but:he half-killed the 
officer who tried to arrest him, and that’s how it was.” — 

“ Well, then, I heard that he got out: on 4 ficket-of-leave,” con- 
tinued Fulham; “but the man, who was, aa I have told you, a 
stranger to me, did not know what became of him afterwards. Do 

“Yes, I do,” replied Ezra, ‘“ He is dead, arid a good job too. If 
ho was alive, the police would have him again, for he stole a horse, 
- ott and broke his leave. He is dead, sir; there’s an end 
of him. . 

“T au much obliged to you forthe anlormatian, Mr. Crake,” said the 


I believe ?” continued Dr. Fulham. 
“ Did 
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doctor, speaking with a chanve of tone, as though to show the con-’| low tone, for her companion’s earnest manner and this 


versation was concluded ; “ you see you have said nothing that any- 
one could object to, while you may have saved me from making 
some painful allusions in ‘Mr. Wayre’s presence. By-the-bye, though, 
I should think you must be mistaken in one point. I can never 
believe that Mr. Wayre would be weak enough to blame himself: in 
such a matter. He seems to have too much firmness for that.” 

‘‘Firmness! He is firm enough, and obstinate enough, too, m 
everything he takes ‘into his head,” returned Ezra ; “and so you will 
find before you have done with him; but on this point it is different. 
If that young fellow—Saul, his name was—hadn’t died, and was to 
ask for half of all his father has got, he’d get it—yes, and-the other 
half as vell, if that wasn’t enough. I know Luke Wayre too well, 
sir, to make a mistake.” ae 

Fulham laughed slightly at this, not as implying a ‘jest, but to 
show that he was pleased by Mr. Crake’s penetration and candour, 
and then bade his informant “ good-day.” °» 

Ezra’s story completely confirmed that which he:-had already 
heard from Saul Wayre, or Brooks as he was called, but this did 
not in the least surprise the doctor. He had made up his mind that 
the ‘story was true, even while the man was telling it; his anxiety 
arose from a very different cause to doubt or incredulity. Falham 
was a man of fair and honourable conduct enough, as thinys go; he 
had never seen it greatly to his profit to take a different line. Had 
he seen such an opening he might have embraced ‘it, for his moral 
sense was not very profound; he might, or he might not, have 
hesitated at committing a great crime, in pursuit of his ends, but he 
was certainly not the man to give up a great gain, a tangible benefit, 
for sentiment. Consequently, Ezra’s news, and his comments 
thereon, had greatly disturbed him. =f te 

If he mentioned this man’s existenee to his father—this wretched 
convict who ought to have died, and saved everybody trouble—why, 
Mr. Wayre, who had probably a monomania on the point, would make 
himself a comparatively poor man in his favour. 

“ Egad ! if he were to learn it at once,” thought the doctor, “ it 
might stop the marriage—or my loan.” va 

Even if the pro settlements were executed, and the 
marriage had come off, there would be a-vast difference between a 
wealthy man without a person in the world, beyond his wife and 
her friends, for whom he cared, or to whom he was likely to-leave a 
shilling—there was a great difference, the doctor repeated, between 
such a person, and the same man with a son, daughter-in-law, and 
ier all as hungry as leeches, draining thig man of every 
shilling. 8 

There is no doubt that if Fulham could have ‘procured the arrest 
of Brooks, and his re-committal to Portland, without his real name 
being mentioned, he would have done it:; but he saw at once that 
such an attempt would be fatal. The convict’s identity would 
certainly be proved at the examination before the magistrates ; Mr. 
Wayre’s self-reproach would be intensified ; the wife and children 
would have all, and even more than, he would have given to his son, 
while, if the doctor’s agency were suspected, every chance of favour 
that he now possessed would be gone, while the marmage would 
almost certainly be abandoned. 

Yet Wayre must in some manner be informed of this man’s 
existence. Wayre might yet have children, and if so, the provisions 
in the settlement—which the doctor had of course seen—would, or 
could, be held to apply to this horrible spectre which had so suddenly 

rung up, and he would get the money intended for Agatha’s 
children. It was not an easy problem to solve, and the doctor 
applied himself earnestly to think it out. | 


Meanwhile Wayre and Agatha pursued their drive over the 
beautiful downs and gently swelling hills which lie in the vicinity 
of Bridgeley, every fresh ridge showing a prospect more beautiful 
than the last. Presently they were able to look down upon 
Bridgeley ; its streets, its smoke, its dingy houses all being refined 
und beautified by distance—even Shalctown looked cheerful from 
there. As for the ponies, they had behaved to perfection, and Mr. 


Wayre felt that Mr. Dutton’s encomiums on them, warm as they had | | 


been, fell short of their merits, . 

A certain hotel was the limit of their journey, and here, while 
the driver and the ponies were resting, and after Wayre and Agatha 
had themselves taken some slight refreshment, they walked to a 
seat which was noted as commanding the finest view for miles around. 

Mr. Wayre and Agatha sat down, and for a few moments contem- 
plated the splendid panorama in silence. 

“ Agatha,” said Mr. Wayre, with such eaddenness that the blood 
rushed into. the girl’s cheeks jd then left her pale and white, “I 
will say now what has been in my mind for many days—ever since, 
indeed, you gave me your promise to brighten a life that for years 
has had little to make it cheerful, 1 hope you think—I hope you 
know I love you dearly.” 

*Yes-—yes, Tain sure of it,” said Miss Fulham, speaking in a 


strange 
commencement of his speech almost awed ‘her. > 

“ And I have indulged the hope that I have, in a measure, wor 
your love,” continued Wayre. “I do not venture to believe that— 

ut no, I will speak no more in that strain. _ I wanted to say this to 
you, Agatha, and I could not feel I had done my duty unless I said 
it-with all my love for you, with all the happiness which your 
promise has brought, the chief anxiety of my rain is for your happi- 
ness,'‘not my own. Did I ever think that the consent you have 
given, the step you are about to take, was in any way forced upon 

ou—by circumstances, I mean—did I éver suspect that your whole 

eart and earnest free-will were not in that promise, that you held 
in your mind hidden regrets for what your tongue had spoken, I 
should be the most unhappy man in the world. Is it so—is there 
any reason to hold you back—anything which would make you 
hesitate? If so, confide in me as your truest friend, as I hope to 
prove myself always.” 

This was a lengthy speech, and: while it was in ntterance a 
multitude of strange emotions rushed through Avatha’s mind, almost 
overpowering her. It was only by a creat effort that she retained 
sufficient composure to listen.. In Mr. Wayre’s languayve she seemed 
to hear strange unearthly echoes to voices of the past. There was at 
once before her the lifelong importance of her decision of that 
inoment, with the full consciousness of her utter inability to give 
now any decision at all, or to alter in the slightest degree the die 
which she had cast, or which had been cast for her. 

For a while her brain swam, and she felt as though she should 
faint, but even then she knew that if she did 30, although utter- 
ing = word, she would have given a most painful answer to this 
appeal. 
ate You are very kind, Mr. Wayre,” at last she said ; “as kind as I 
have always thought you. Had I any wish—were it possible, 
indeed, for me to alter—I should not fail to take advantage of yous 
unselfish, generous candour. But I cannot retract a word I have 
said,’ : 7 

‘“‘ Tt makes me happy to hear this,” replied Wayre, “and Heaven 
knows how earnestly I hoped your reply would be‘ as it is. You 
must nevér dream that it was from ind flerence to'the value of what 
I have won, that I spoke as I did just now.” os 

“T never shall,” interposed Agatha, and in saying this‘she spoke 
truth. “I shall ever be grateful when I think of your 
words.” . | hd 

“ Well, then,” said Mr. Wayre, “we will dismiss the subject for 
ever. I could not have felt easy unless I had spoken what was in 
my mind. I will not inflict my reasons upon yor ;'I hope you will 
never learn them; but [ have suffered in past years so severely from 
want of candour, have given and received so much pain which an 
interchange of simple, kindly words might have averted, that I, 
of all men, should take care to be trathful and frank in the 
future. But, come,” he added with a change of tone, “I can see 
the driver looking reproachfully im our direction, as if to enquire 
how much longer we mean to sit here. We will co and relieve his 
mind.” bo 

They rose, and went to their carriage, Wayre being more cheerful 
and lighter in his conversation than Miss Fulham had ever before 
seen him; he seemed, indeed, with the close of the dialogue just 
detailed, to have thrown off a gravity and a shade which had-nearly 
always hung around him, and to speak with the dir of a man 
thoroughly cheertul and at ease. When. they separated, his mamer 
was more affectionate than usual, and he reminded Agatha that in a 
few days she would be his to part no more. 3 
. Agatha smiled and blushed as became her at this speech, and as 
she left Snowdon House in the carriage, leant over the side, and 
waved her hand and smiled as long as she was in sight: of Mr. Wayre, 
who, watched the vehiele until the tall hedges’ hid ‘it from his 
sight... a : 
: Cheerfully a3 Agatha bore herself, she was yet 
her arrival at home, that her father was absent, an 
own room without delay. re | : : 
. “This is the last time,” she exclaimed, lifting her face from the 
pillow in which she had buried it, “the last time I will ever give 
way to regret for the past, the last time—if 1 can so far control 
myself—that I will ever dwell upon it. No! I resolve from this 
moment to do all I can to cheer and please the: honourable, kindly 
man who has chosen me. I -will.strive to deserve his love, and if E 
cannot be entirely worthy of him, I will.do all in: my power to 
prevent him from regretting his: choice.. Between me and all that is 
past iy now a gulf. I hope that in what I am about to-do I-may 
be forgiven. ' I act for the best—IJ act'as I must... But’ oh, why did 
not all this happen one short year ago? What memories I should 
have been spared! What anguish and what peril I should have 
escaped !” ; oy . : a 

fi er paroxysm endured but a short time, but she sat alone in her 
room until lung after dark,/anduntil-afterjshe heard her father 


lad to find, ee 
she went to her 


fe ' 


. } wae 
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come in. On his part, he had his own reasons for wishing to be by 
himself, but finding that his daughter had complained of a headache, 
and. had gone to her room to lie down, he went up to enquire 
after her. 

“T am very glad to hear it,” he said, when she assured him she 
was now recovered, and thinking of joining him in the parlour; 
“but I would not trouble myself to come down if I were you. 
I thought the glare of the sun on the white roads over those hills 
ould be too much for you. Keep in the dark, and your head will 
be all right by the morni By-the-bye, Aggy ”—the doctor rarely 
called her “ Aggy ” unless he wished to appear specially affectionate, 
or was in high good-temper—“ your aunt is not in a great hurry to 
answer my letter. I am afraid Mr. Tummell has taken it a great 
deal to heart. Only think what you have lost, Aggy! You might, 
if you had played your cards well, have been the leading groceress 
in that delightful Cheshire village.” | 

. It was arranged that the bridal trip should occupy but a few days 
—the real honeymoon holiday was to be taken in the next summer. 
So after a few days on the southern coast, they would return 
to Snowdon House, which was still further to be remodelled under 
its mistress’s eye. 

Only two days before the ceremony, however, Mr. Wayre had 
oceasjon to remind the doctor of a matter which the latter had 
neglected. The trespasses on Snowdon House grounds had been 
resumed, and some fowls stolen. The theft was annoying in itself, 
but the trespass was even worse, as Nero had given no alarm, and, 
there was every reagon to believe, was quite cowed by the punish- 
ment he had received in the struggle already referred to. 

“So the sooner you get me the other dog the better,” concluded 
Mr. Wayre, “and you can take away Nero. I should like the poor 
old dog to be well cared for, and will pay for his keep with any 
decent person you know ; but he is no good here. Now, will you 
see about this while we are away ?” | | 

Dr. Fulham, of course, promised that he would do so, and kept 

his word by writing at once to his agent. 
.. “T believe that Wayre has a slight monomania on this trespass- 
ing business,” muttered the doctor as he sat at his desk. ‘It is said 
we each have our weak point, and I am convinced his is trespassing. 
It can’t be my friend Brooks, or whatever his name is, this time, for 
he is away ; of that I am certain. I wish he would go trespassing 
on somebody’s fishpond, and fall in and drown himself. 1 would 
give another fifty pounds, this moment, to hear of it.” 

To explain this allusion of the doctor's, we may say that he had 
given Brooks a present to that amount, telling him that he was 
paving the way for a disclosure which would most probably result in 
the entire accomplishment of the ex-convict’s wishes. 

He gave the man the sum he had just named, and made it a 
condition that he should go wig from Bridgeley for a time, 
adding something like a hint that Ezra Crake had been talking a 
good deal of late about a curious resemblance he had noticed in 
one of the factory-hands to someone he had known a long time 
ago. Brooks was to stay at a certain small town till he heard 
from the doctor, perp le4 his abode at a quiet out-of-the-way 
inn, the landlord of which was known to the latter, and who was 
privately instructed to write to Dr. Fulham, announcing the arrival 
of Mr. Brooks, and, furthermore, to keep a vigilant eve on that 
person. Tht doctor had received advice of his protége’s safe arrival 
at Quillington, the name of the town in question, so he knew the 
present trespasser could not be Mr. Brooks. 

It will, however, be seen from the general tone of his remarks, 
that this individual was still a source of embarrassment to him, and, 
although no crime had ever marked the doctor’s career, it would 
have been a hazardous experiment for Mr. Brooks to put himeelf 
wholly in his power. At any rate, he was got rid of for a time, and 
the best thing, according to the doctor's bai views, which could 
be done with him, was to sacrifice part of the loan from Mr. Wayre, 
hand it over to Brooks—as he always chose to call him in his own 
mind—with a message, purporting to come from his father, stern in 
its tone, and conveying an announcement that he need never look for 
any further help. 

As a condition of his receipt of even this, Brooks was to go to 
some country with which no extradition treaty existed—Mexico, 
the doctor thought the best place—then, by a third party, the police 
should be informed that he was alive, and take care that Brooks 
heard of this information, so that he would never dare to come back. 
‘When all this was done, Mr. Wayre should be told of the existence 
of his son, the latter's conduct being coloured so as to convey such 
impressions as were most favourable to the doctor’s interests. 

This plan was rather complicated and rather hazardous, it may 
be, but the doctor thought that as he would have all the threads in 
his own hands, he could keep them from eouing ane 

At any rate, his management proved remarkably successful, so 
far as the first and chief aim was concerned. His daughter was 


duly married to Mr. Wayre, and the bride and bridegroom started for 
their few days’ trip as arranged.. During their absence Dr. Fulham 
had much to occupy him ; for one thing, the purchase of Dr. Z——’s 
business was now virtually completed, and it -was understood that 
the money was to be paid directly upon Mr. Wayre’s return. 
Dr. Z—— had seen that gentleman scone than once upon the subject, 
and learnt his willingness to advance the required capital, so 
Dr. Z—— was perfectly ready to meet Dr. Fulham’s wishes, and 
oblige him in every way, which might not have been the 
a had the latter been compelled to trust to his own unassisted 
credit. 

So Dr. Fulham was often at what was to be his new professional 
residence, and often also at Snowdon House, according to a promise 
he had given to Mr. Wayre. These matters, in addition to his 
attendance on his own practice, would have sufficiently occupied his 
time and his mind ; but, in addition, he was considerably disturbed 
by the receipt of letters almost every day from Brooks, urging tne 
settlement of his claim. | 

As with many other extremely clever and cunning persons, the 
doctor had been a little too successful in his craft, and had not only 
inspired Brooks with sufficient fear of Ezra Crake’s activity to make 
him keep away from Bridgeley for a while; but the man was, or 
pretended to be, in great terror lest he should be followed, and so 
was anxious to get abroad without delay. It was entirely out of 
Dr. Fulham’s power to send him any considerable sum of money 
until the return of Mr. Wayre, and he had already had to feign a 
necessity fora larger sum than the new purchase required, to obtain 
from the latter the means of getting rid of Brooks ; he had enough 
to do to pacify his suspicious correspondent. | 

Take it all in all, the week of Mr. Wayre’s absence was about as 
trying and tedious a period as was ever passed by the doctor, and 
then, to his incre annoyance, he heard from his daughter that 
their return would be delayed for a few days, as the weather was so 
charming at the coast town where they were staying. 

This delay at once exasperated Brooks, as the doctor foresaw 
would be the case ; and the man told Fulham plainly enough that he 
believed the latter was attempting to trick him, and only inventing 
excuses to keep him quiet. 7 

At last, even the extra days were past, and a tel from the 
southern coast advised the doctor that Mr. and Mrs. Wayre were jist 
starting on their homeward journey. 

An hour or two after the receipt of this message, two letters were 
delivered by post, the perusal of which appeared to disturb the 
doctor greatly. 

The first was so short that we may venture to give it entire. 

“Str, ‘*Red Lion Inn, Quillington, 18—— . 

“ Mr. Brooks has left my house. He went off this evening 
in spite of my persuasions, saying that he did not intend to come 
back. He has been in a bad temper, and has given a great deal of 
trouble for several days.—Yours obediently, etc.” 

(To be continued.—Commenced in No. 138.) 


A Storm. 


a rane 


Deep in the sheltered country, 
Where the valley lies secure, 

sa hear the far-off thunder 
Ot the tempest on the moor. 


. “They see where the clouds are flying 
Over the pale moon's light ; 
They watch the great trees bend, and say, 
‘There will be a storm to-night.” 


Under the hill, the roof-tree, 
Lies quiet, safe, and warm, 

The oaks stand fast, to the roughest blast ; 
They do not heed the storm. 


But away on the iron sea-board, 
ith fear, and prayer, and wail, 
They read the signs in sea and sky 
t tell of a rising gale. 


For they know as the mighty rollers 
h on the hollow shore 
And to the wind’'s fierce enge 
Answers the ooean roar, 


That or ever the wild wan morning 
Breaks o'er the angry were 

The driving moon may have gleamed to light 
Stout sailors to their graves. 

They know that, to the foam-flecked sands 
On the rising tide may float, 

Spar and cordage and tangled wreck 
Of many/a t boat. 
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And tossed with shell and seaweed, Then other girls came running from the mysteries of the room, some 
Up to the shelving sands, must have been sitting on the rug before the fire, for they sprang up, 
Somebody's darling may helpless come, so it seemed to Oswald, from a dark hollow. 
To be streaked by stranger hands. A peal of laughter rang out through the closed window and 
And oh, it is ‘mid their sobbi yers across the little garden. 
That with lips all pale with fright, Oswald saw a dark girl clasp her hands, and then a fair one 


Wives and mothers and sisters say, 
** There will be a storm to-night !” 


A Dancing Girl. 


(4 COMPLETE STORY.) 


A youTs was threading his way northward through streets— 
streets, streets, wide and narrow, short and long, there was nothing 
else but bricks and mortar, though the locality was called a suburb, 
and the youth was country born and bred, and had the innate love 
of greenery such a lad must have. 

Three months he been in London, and his life seemed to 
grow more narrow each day, such a contrast was it to the measureless 
hopes with which his soul had panted as he rolled away from 
Lattermere village in his father’s gig. An aunt, Miss Ursula Money, 
had said she would give him a home, and this lady had a certain 
authority over the various branches of her family by reason of her 

insterhood, and her “stocks and shares,” consequently, young 
ald Money was advised to try and make himself content with 
this home. Country doctoring was not profitable enough for him to 
follow his father in his village practice, and here again Miss Ursula’s 
words carried weight. 

“Let Oswald come up, and grow into a merchant—there’s my 
house for bed and board, and I have enough interest with Drayson 
Brothers to get him in.” 

A lady with a strong will and a narrow mind was Miss Ursula; 
but there, we cannot waste time over an analysis of her character. 
She had Oswald Money under her roof. 

Yes, And she was pinching the dear life out of him. 

Three months had taken the tan of sun and wind from off his 
face—a handsome young man he was, with an elastic tread, and an 
upright manly bearing; city ways had not robbed him of that 
heritage. No, he never could be robbed of that ; the freedom of the 
fells and of the dales was in his blood, and though he might chafe, and, 
ae would fight against a limited, bounded existence, he surely 
would never be beaten in spirit. 

It had been a brilliant October day, the sun had been hot like 
June ; the air was clear, and keen, and invigorating, and had set a 
different humour upon the grimy office where he worked. As he 
threaded the streets, upwards to Holloway there was the spring of a 
wild animal in his muscles, and once he actually threw out his arms 
instinctively as if he could, Samson-like, break down the walls of his 
imprisoning Gaza. 

That very action threw him further back into the narrowness of 
his days. He walked along one degree less quickly, and he cared 
not at all to look at any person or thing he chanced to pass. Generally 
he followed the high-road—now, this dulness of spirit having got 
the upper hand, he turned off down a side-street. This, and some 
other side-streets, would take him more quickly home to the sub- 
stantial, routine orderliness of Miss Ursula. 

The street had a red gleam of western sunset light glinting along 
it, the last ray of daytime. One bar of fiery scarlet shone far away 
where a in the universal brickwork let one see the lower sky. 
One bar of scarlet, and the rest all murky grey. Gazing on it Oswald 
went dreaming on, and thought of the autumn sunsetings over 
Lattermere Tarn. , 

A chill wind coming round a atreet-corner woke him—the 
grand red fire was burnt out, and only the thick city smoke and 
fog remained. He had missed his turning. Never mind, it only 
made a change of streets. | 

Some of the houses were closed for the night, and had lamps and 
gas lighted, other windows glared gri hollow like eyeless 
sockets ; some were eerie, some were gay with the flicker of firelight 
—comfortable people like a fire in October even if the sun does shine. 

One was ruddier than the rest, it shone warmly in front of Oswald 
with its bay-window and with the firelight making its crimson, 
undrawn curtains declare themselves very Fecidedly. 

A little square of garden before the house kept it well off the 
ublic road ; 1t was one of some dozen semi-detached villas, and 
swald roused from his dulness to look over the railings to the room. 

There was a red curtain at each side of the window, the centre 
pane being broad and open. No blind was drawn down, and one 
could well see a bright fire flashing and leaping and making queer 
figures and apparitions of the people and things inside. 

There was a white-capped lady in a chair by the fire; presently a 
child’s head bobbed up, and she threw something on the fire—nuts, 


twirled round, waving her arms in the air; then two others linked 
together and danced round. He could hear a voice singing a well- 
known waltz-tune—gay, and glad, and fanciful. How he wished he 
could go in! 

The dark girl next seemed to be gesticulating—was she praying 
or beseeching? If so it must all have been in fun. So quaint was 
it ! sometimes seen in a flash of brilliant light, then, as the flame 
flickered away in another direction, there would only be a vague 
swaying and bending—just a vision of misty grace and beauty. 

he girl must have been asking the lady to play, for she rose, and 
moving to the rear of the red curtains, Oswald heard the notes of a 
piano. What was it she played ? 

It was strange to the young man—a monotonous swinging, a 
springing regularity, quick and yet regularly swaying—neither polka 
nor waltz assuredly. . | 

But his eyes were occupied—let sounds go ! 

He saw waving arms, and heard the click of—would it be 
castanets ?—rising and falling, swaying and twirling, softly, grace- 
fully, gently, but oh, so quickly. 

he dark girl was evidently teaching the rest. She stopped them 
with a sharp click of her castanets. 
: i] head nodded and shook, and she made the fair girl dance by 
erse 

A gay laugh rang out—evidently the performer had made some 
egregious mistake. 

A rapid flourish of the hand, a click-click of the castanets, an 
angry shake of the head at the laughing girls, and the dark one, she 
must have said, “ Look at me, I will show you,” then danced alonc. 

Steps could not be seen, of course, but the easy rising and bowing 
could. Now the slim figure lifted and turned ; now spinning round 
so swiftly she yet bore the same strange monotone of grace that the 

uaint minor-keyed music had. Now she seemed to run within 
the circle of girls, lifting her arms on high, swaying them, waving 
them, clicking the gay castanets ali the while, sometimes, too, giving 
a little short cry as she went on. 

All at once she stopped, talked with vivacity, pointed here, 
pointed there, set the laughing girls apart. 

She must have bidden them dance with her, they all becan 
again, rising, falling, gently swaying, skimming round and round. 

Who was she, that girl ? 

She was dark and tall, and her head had closely knotted hair; 
all the other. girls had the universal fringe and friz variously 
arranged. All the girls had a gay merry grace; the dark one was 
different, she was the perfection of 

Oswald Money said to himself as he moved away that he under- 
stood now what was meant by “the poetry of motion.” 


He and Miss Ursula Money dined together in punctilious order, 
after which she retired to her drawing-room—so went the nightly 
routine. An hour after, also by routine, Oswald went upstairs to her, 
and together they had a cup of coffee. 

She had heard his experience of the dancing-girl at dinner-time. 

‘‘ No news to-day ?” she asked abruptly. 

“ None—no, nothing.” 

*‘ Business flat ?” 

Oswald shrugged his shoulders. 

“‘ Very much the same as usual. Thompson has a lift; they’ve 
given him the offer of the Canaries.” : 

‘“‘ Don’t talk business jargon here,” reprimanded the lady stiffly. 
‘The offer of the Canaries! Is the group of islands to be given to 
the young man named Thompson ?” 

“King of the Canaries !” laughed he. It was a sorry joke, but 
Oswald was free and buoyant of heart, and under such conditions 
one does laugh easily. ‘“ He is offered the management of the house 
there, I mean.” . | 

“YT could divine so much, but I admire perspicuity of language 
and fit phraseology.” 

Miss Ursula was prim and precise. 

A silence followed, 

“I wish you could have seen that girl, aunt—those girls, I 
mean,” presently the young man began. 

‘A suitable correction, Oswald. Let no special ‘girl’ or female 
of any rank one your thoughts for some years to come. Girls taken 
generally are ennobling elements in a young man’s society—they refine 
it. One girl,” she extended a hand oracularly, and spread out her 
aaa jewelled fingers, “ must be relegated to the uncertain future.” 

swald did not laugh, but he stood up before an ancient mirror 
and fingered his thick fair moustache. Those words of his aunt's 
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fixed a vague germ in his mind ; it was a healthy living germ, and 
it would grow. | 

“I never saw such dancing !” ioe 4 

‘“Inane, idiotic folly, sinful desecration:of human strength !” 
exploded Miss Ursula. 

“Rather strong, aunt,” ejaculated’ her nephew. 
see graceful dancing ?” 

‘“‘T have seen in my youth apeish gesticulation and posturing. I 
do not wish to hear more of it. 

“Then what I saw does not come under that head.” 

Miss Ursula looked astonished. She thought she had nearly 
brought this lad, this Oswald Money, her nephew, into decorous 
behaviour—lo ! he was displaying quite as much independence of 
spirit as he had done at home. . 

“Tut, tut! the subject is distasteful to me. Reach me the 
paper. Have you read the report of the Social Science Meeting ?” 

She read. | | 

Oswald lazily moved about the room. ‘% 

“Really!” she cried, “I cannot endure your aimless fidgets. 
Has Herodias bewitched you?” a 

Oswald smiled. , ! 

“‘ Herodias—or Salome? No, aunt, Iam in possession of myself, 
so far.” : Rib, 3 
“Ha! you twit me on the score of names. I think I knew my 
Scriptures before you were born, sir. Herodias answers my purpose. 
Dismiss her from your thoughts, boy.” 

The boyishness of Oswald Money was not yet extinct, and it set 
him to disobey the. old. lady. | ai 

“Tt is the dance, aunt, that has bewitched me. If I only knew 
the name of it I dare say I could exorcise my demon.” || - 

“A minuet ?” 

The young man laughed lightly. Then he described what he had 
geen. 

“Castanets ?” said the old lady sharply. 

“TI suppose so.” 

“Tarantella—a witch’s dance.” 

“A fairy’s dance, if you will.” , 

Another silence fell, and Miss Ursula either dozed or ruminated 
—she certainly did not read, for the paper had got turned upside 
down in her angry contempt, and she never righted it. 

Presently she said suddenly : : 

“ Where did you see that foreign folly ?” 


“Did you ever 


“The dancing? In Lansdowne Villas. There were four fair | 


girls and one dark one, Do you know any people answering that 
description ?” | 

He tried to seem careless, but failed. 

“T may or I may not.” 

“Then perhaps”—he took the “may not” for simply being 
words thrown in for his behoof, and therefore heeded them not— 
“perhaps you may some day come across Herodias—I beg her 
pardon for so misnaming her.” : 

“Do you mean to say that you did not know that Drayson’s head- 
clerk lives there—in Lansdowne Villas ?” 

“Well? Not at that honse, surely 7” 

Oswald actually flushed. 

“T am ignorant of which your house is.” The old lady jerked 
her head as she set her gold spectacles more tightly on -her nose. “I 
know that he has taken some Spanish girl to educate with his 
daughters—a nice thing for his wife to have a young Popish minx 
undermining her family ! ” 


“The family seemed happy under the process,” carelessly said 


Oswald. 
“ Pshaw'! he'll repent it~—mark my words.” 


“The daughter of one of our. correspondents, I suppose,” mused. 


the young man, 

‘“* Suppose’ nothing,” commanded Miss Ursula grimly, “or you'll 
repent in worse dust and ashes than poor Mrs. Reddison. Tl have 
no Papistical dancing niece brought here—mind !” | 


She only strengthened that vague germ of fancy of which we have 
spoken. Such oe may exist slumberously for a long while, but 
just give one flick of opposition to the fancy and it starts into a full 
growth at once. , so 

Oswald Money before ong was a welcome guest at the house of 
his fellow-clerk. The old clerk would continue in clerkdom, but 
Money all the-world knew would rise to mastership either in “ Dray- 
son’s” or in connection with “Drayson’s”—a man may be glad 
enough to welcome such a fellow to his house when there are four 
fair young daughters with an unseen future before them. 

Alas and alas for the Reddison hopes ! 

It was Carolina, the Spanish girl ; she was as full of race and of 
all sweet charms in the clear light of companionship as she had been 
through the misty October light; she it was for whom Oswald 
Money angered his aunt. Ya 


Yes, without doubt he offended her beyond any retrieving. She 
soon knew all, and she spoke some few of her strong words. _ 
She turned Oswald out of her house, and she altered her will. 


Things happen strangely in this: world which looks so utterly 
commonplace. i: 

Three years went by. . 7 . 

Oswald was working hard, and would rise by his own worth and 
capability. Lina had left the Reddisons, and for six months went to 
stay at Brighton with some relations of her own who were in 
England—by-the-bye, she was of high rank, and her father was Don 
xX She was a girl strangely particular in the matter of lovers, 
she would need perfection. But all that could wait until she went 
home when the relations returned to Spain.’ Perhaps she had some 
sure perception of that perfect lover, though as yet no one had 
declared himself to her under that name. 

No ; Oswald had his ideas of manly honour—he was not rich yet. 

Miss Ursula Money became ill, and she also went to Brighton. 
One day, driving along the King’s Road, her horses took fright at 
some hideous clang of so-called music, and an accident happened. 
The old lady’s collar-bone was broken. | ; 

Things are done with barbaric freedom at such times; thev 
carried her into the house occupied by a Madame Molinez. She 
might have been carried home almost as easily. Well, she was not, 
aa here came the ordering of fate. .A tall, dark girl, whose touch 
‘was gentleness itself, and whose voice was music,'though it bore 
what once Miss Ursula would have contemned as a foreign ring, 
nursed her, or helped to nurse her. 

The girl was Lina X——-. Miss Ursula thought her name was 
Molinez, and that she was a daughter of the lady who so courteously 
housed her—the invalid. ae 

While this was going on Oswald Money got his promotion— 
would he accept the post of manager of the branch house at Lisbon, 
becoming thereby a partner in the housd of Drayson and Co.? 

Accept ?—of course he accepted at once. - | 

He wrote a letter home, and ha went off at once to Brighton ; he 
knew enough of Senor Molinez to be able to call at his wife’s house. 


Miss Ursula was weak and fretful ; she heard sounds about the 
house, and she missed her sweet young nurse. 

“Why do you not stay with me?” she called when Lina came 
back after a long absence. : 
The girl was flushed, and tears of gladness shone in her eyes. 

‘What isit? Are you ordered back home? You do not want 
to go? Comte and stay with me in London.” The old lady spoke 
sharply but not unkindly. 

“Yes, I go,” she said. “But many things are changed ; I do not 
go to stay at my father’s house——” 

“Some marrying nonsense !” snapped the old lady. 

Lina laughed, then she directly after began to cry. 

“YT will not cry!” she burst out; “I am too happy; but ah! 
how can I tell you all? I will make you angry with me—hate me!” 

“Stuff! Who are you going to marry? Is he a gentleman ?}— 
is he an Englishman ?—is he rich ?” 

“ Yes—yes—yes, All three—yes, 

about the last—do you?” : 

“T do. . Lovers are fools,” growled 
in the house ?” . 

“Yes,” — ': 2 

Lina’s face was a study of brilliant purpose. . She clasped her 
hands energetically.. a 

“ Bring him to me.” . a es 

“And you will say he is good? You will say that I, Lina, am 
good too? You will not be angry with me? You will not say, 
‘Bah! I will have no foreign niece’ ?” | 

oe Ah 17? Z : 

Lina was gone. . 

The poor old lady was weak ; she fell a-crying and so they found her 
—they, Oswald Money, her nephew, and Lina X , her future niece. 

“You!” she cried, and she brushed her unusual tears away. 
“You!” she shook her hand at Oswald. “She’s taken me in 
altogether, and—and—there ! give me a kiss, child !” 


But you do not think I care 


Miss Ursula. “Is the creature 


The Editor’s Note Book. 


Sir CHARLES DILKE is going to work with an energy for which 
few of the people concerned seem to have been prepared. After a long 
course of travel in the sluminiest districts of London, and after making 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the facts of the case as they really 
are, he has turned to a consideration of the existing law, instead of 
lamenting that nothing could be done unless somebody else) did some- 
thing unexplained. 
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_ THE result is that it. appeans that existing Acts of -Pesliament 
give consid powers to vestriea, whieh have been Kittle, if ever, 
exercised in some places, and that the Local Government Board is 
er Gee a eee with ens vigour. corag re great 

of 8 inert opposition reome, but i retty 
ghrp hr pia aaa like Str it his own 
in the en 


AND another thing is also certain—a thing which should ‘be 
carefully considered by party politicians. When the country fin 
a Minister who wil! set vigorously and energetically to work, as if his 
office were a matter of business and not intended merely for political 
purposes, the country will believe in him and trast him, without caring 
a jot whether he himself a Radical or a Tory. 7 | 


THE yreat majority ef the public will have read with satisfaction 
the intimation which has been sent by the Board of Trade to the 
promoters of the Channel Tunnel, that the Government will feel it 
their duty to oppose in Parliament the Bills authorising the construction 
of the Tunnel of which notice has been:given. Naturally, the satis- 
faction will not be shared by Sir Edward Watkin; but then, unfor- 
tunately, Sir Edward Watkin’s views gre not often identical with 
those of the public nowadays. : » 9 


It is the fashion in this age of pessimism to make’ the beginning 
of a new year, not so much a period of hopeful anticipatian, as a time 
for Jeremiads over the past: The country, we were assured by all 
our journalistic instructors last week, is rapidly going to the dogs, 
politically, socially, and financially—the gcticalat kind of dog vary- 
ing with the party to which the individual writer belonged. 


EVERYBODY, however, unités in complaining of the depression of 
business, of the small profits of masters, and of the diminishing 
earnings of men. It is, therefore, not easy to explain why the 
Revenue returns are infinitely more favourable than could have been 
hoped, or why, when two Colonial Governments put loans to the 
anount of eight millions on the market, they should have been taken 
oP - once. Perhaps, after all, things are not so bad as they are said 


AS few things can be worse than any uncertainty in the adminis- 
tration of the law, it is to be hoped that the Government will have 
time to bring in and carry a short Bill to settle the point as to the 
riageennaser ed of the personal statements of prisoners who are defended 

y counsel, 


IT was supposed to have been settled at the meetiny of the judges 
the other day that such statements could not be admitted, but now it 
appears that the solemn decision of the judges is not worth the paper 
on which it was written. 


_ Mr. Justice Watkin Williams has declared not only that he 
with Mr. Justice Stephen, who dissented from the view aI his 
learned brethren, but that he does not consider the decision of the 
udges as binding on him. Mr. Poland, sitting as Recorder at Dover, 
8 goue a step farther, and has actually admitted the statement of a 
prisoner, who was afterwards acquitted. As the man’s counsel (who 
made the application that he should be heard) was Mr. Henry Dickens, 
himself - rder of peo it seems likely that the Recorders of Kent 
agree with Mr. Justice Williams. 


SINCE the above note was written I have had reason to modify this 
last opinion. Mr. Smith, Recorder of Margate, differs from Mr. 
Poland, and things are consequently more mixed than ever. It is 

y time to put this matter on a proper footing. 


Most people are aware that a sentence of ten years’ penal servi- 
tude does not mean that the convict will have to serve the full term, 
but it is probable that people who read about a man being sentenced, 


in addition, to seven years’ police supervision are impressed with the 
idea that for that term he will be well looked after aad harmless, 
THE history of the man calling himself Ralph Williams, who stands 


cha with @ number of burglaries in Chiswick, is calculated to 
weaken, if not altogether to destroy this faith. Williams, it is stated, 
‘was condemned in 1871 to ten years’ penal servitude, with seven years’ 
supervision. re the ten years only to have meant seven, the 
man would have | at large in 1878, and should have been under 
the eyes of the police until 1885. In 1880, however, hé was sentenced 
to eighteen months’ imprisonment for another offence, and now that 
he is charged again, it is said that he is well known to the detectives 
of London. Police supervision seems, if we may judge from this 
sample, to be a sham altogether. 


Charles Dilke will get his own way |: 


-been an advertisement inviting persecution. 


Yeligious observances were suspe 
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Facts and Fancies about Church ‘Bells. 


Fulgura frango. 
Inscription on the Schafhausen Belt. 
OF all inanimate objects, except sacred emblems, which have 
become intertwined with our joys and our sorrows, with our home life 
and ‘our religious feelings, perhaps none have taken so high an: 


ds | universally recognised a position as church bells. It is difficult for us 


in these days to conceive how the Early Church could have existed 
without them,:as exist it certainly did, for even if bells could have 
been cast, their use would have been very imprudent, as it would have 
It is no less difficult for 
us to imagine the state of a country reduced to such straits as was 
England when the papal legate put it under an interdict, whereby all 

nded, and, consequently, the church 
bells were silenced in their towers. - 4 

The powerful voices of churcl: bells have ever deeply affected the 
poets ; indeed, few minds are so utterly devoid of feeling as not %o per- 
ceive that church bells speak to him not only as a poor mortal, 
though subject to a heavenly King, but that they also enter into his 
personal rs, rejoicing at his birth, his baptism, or his marriage, 
annouacing to his neighbours that his house is on fire, laiming a 
holiday for his recreation, ushering his soul into eternity, mourning 
over his grave; alas! too, sending forth fearful commands for the 
massacre of devoted fellow-creatures. 

It is this personal interest which svems to be the original reason for 
giving bells a name, such as Mary, Meg, Tom, Gabricl, and so forth. 

The Germans claim to have been the inventors of church bells, as 
we now understand them, for the small bells formerly employed by the 
pubes and Romans in their worship, had an entirely difforent character 
and use. 

In the earliest days of Teutonic heathendom the vorunre were 
summoned to their sacred places by blows struck upon a kind of tam- 
bourine formed of skins stretched on a framework. As the skin was 
injured by the weather it was replaced by a plate of metal something 
in the manner of the “thunder” of the theatrical property/master. 
Daring the nomadic condition of the Teutons a spear, struck upon a 
shield, formed a happy substitute for the “thunder.” ‘Thred ‘or four 
of these shields, fastened together with rivets, would forma mach 
better instrament for the production of sound, and would perhaps 
furnish the idea for the proverb, ‘‘ Empty vessels make the most sound.” 
A clapper was then only necessary to give us a bell. 

In the way thus indicated were the first bells made, and it was very 
long before a step in advance could be taken, before bells, in fact, could 
be cast in one piece. Such a bell was, in the year 613, rooted out ofa 
marsh near Cologne by a sow. It may be that it had been hidden 
there by its heathen possessors to prevent its desecration by the 
Christians. It was baptised by Archbishop Kunibert, after which it 
was long in use at the Church of St. Cecilia, but is now preserved at 
the Walraffanum. In shape this bell is octagonal, and is composed of 
three pieces riveted together. It has a height of fifteen and a half 
German inches, a diameter at the rim of thirteen and three-quarters, of 
eight and three-quarters at the body, and five and a half at the 
crown, whilst its thickness at the rim is one and a quarter. | 

This bell is far from being a unique specimen, for many such 
have been found in the Rhinelands, the oldest of all being, perhaps, 
that of Odindar, which probably dates from before 600 A.D. 

Bells, it will be seen, were a heathen invention. The Christians 
were summoned to worship by ‘‘ranners.” When the heathens 
became a minority, the Christians, feeling they could be more pablic 
in their actions, used rattles, clappers, trampets, or even hand-bells ; 
but when Odin worshi; became a thing of the past, these bells, made 
of shields or plates of metal, were seen to offer the readiest means of 
announcing the hours of service, and they were, therefore, whenever 
found, consecrated by baptism, to convert them, in the eyes of the 
populace, from heathens to Christians. 

Pope Sabinian, who died in 606, ordered the hourly use of bells to 
mark the times of the services of the Church, and we may, therefore, 
fix this date as the period when bells became general. 

On the other hand, some antiquaries claim Bishop Paulinus of 
Nola, in Campania, as the inventor of church bells, and in proof of this 
they adduce the word campantile, the low-Latin combination of Cam- 
pania and Nola, which gives us the French word nille, If all 
this be true, which may be considered doubtful, bells would date from 
the Pf 400. 

lls were not introduced to the Eastern world until the year 865, 
when Patriziakus, ne of Venice, made a present of one to the 
Emperor Michael of Byzantium, in acknowledgment of services 
rendered to the republic in its wars with the Saracens. 

It has-been mentioned above, that bells were baptised. Perha 
in the first instances, where the bells of the héathens were used for 
Christian purposes, this may have been necessary to mark the tran- 
sition from one life to the other, and to do, away with any lurking 
belief that the old heathen gods might somehow or other return to 
claim their own. 

Bell baptism is often mentioned in the decretals of Charlemagne, 
and the Popes contemporary with him set apart a special service for it, 
which is substantially the same as that/ now in usein the Roman 
Church. This office consists usually of the’Misere and the twenty: 
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eighth Psalm ; the bell is then sprinkled with a mixture of holy water 
and salt, and anointed with holy oil. It is then signed with the cross, 
and the formula of oe go is pronounced over it, when the name of 
the patron saint, or of some other benefactor, is given to it. This 
ceremony of baptism of an inanimate object was one of the matters 
which gave offence to the Reformers, when they handed in their protest 
to the legate of Adrian VI. 

Indeed, Protestant Churches generally have set themselves against 
such canonical baptism, though they do not as a rule object to cele- 
brate the inauguration of a bell by a service in the church, and in 
many instances ey, even permit, or at least connive at, the bell 
being inverted and filled with some generous liquid for the comfort of 
their congregations. Even in the Roman Church bell baptism has 
not been always regarded with favour, for bells, like other infants, 
require godfathers, who are expected to be munificent in the way of 
christening gitta ; and on these occasions the religious communities 
oftentimes showed themselves so rapacious that serious riots and 
disturbances took place. 

_ Perhaps this custom of canonical baptism has, more than any other 
circumstance, endowed hells with a factitious personality or imaginary 
vitality, which in an nneducated age could not but conduce to the 
propegation of superstitious beliefs. Thus bells were rung during 

eavy storms to drive away the evil spirits who produced them ; under 
the name of ‘‘ passing” or ‘‘soul” bells they were rung when Chris- 
tians were dying, to drive away the evil eae which were supposed 
to contend for souls with guardian angels; at Dewsbury they were 
tolled dolefully on Christmas Eve to mockingly celebrate the death of 
pera but joyfully on Christmas morning for the birth of the 

viour. 

The offices of bells were therefore manifold, and hence we have the 
monkish lines which are preserved by Sir Henry Spelman, ‘‘ Laudo 
Deum veruam, Piebem voco, congrego Clernm, Defunctos ploro, Pestem 
fugo, Festa decoro,” which under various readings are inscribed on so 


many be 

The Church having sanctioned so many legitimate uses of bells, 
must also be held responsible for many of the superstitious tales which 
were connected with them ; especially as, to the thoughtful mind, the 
evidence in favour of one class of ideas was not a whit more sub- 
stantial than that in favour of the other. Bells have therefore fur- 
nished the poets with many of their most telling ballads, and many of 
their best legends. We hear of wonderful bells under the sea, bells 
buried in the bowels of the earth, bells hidden in the recesses of the 
woods, and bells hung in the airy clouds. One of our own legends is 
very pretty and poetical. It states that when the bells were hung at 
Rostherne in Cheshire, one of the men uttered an oath at the weight 
of the Tom, whereupon the bell broke loose, crushed the profane 
swearer, and rolled into the mere where it may now be occasionally 
heard. The legend on to say that on Easter Monday a water 
nymph who lives in the lake rises to the surface riding on the bell, 
but the legend very peceney adds that this sight is only visible to 
those about to die. Etchingham Church, we are told, was enclosed by 
a moat, wherein lies a bell which can only be drawn thence by a yoke 
of six pure white oxen. A small silver bell in the papal palace at 
Avignon was supposed to proclaim of its own accord the death or 
election of a Pope ; another at Barcelona rang each time a member 
of the house of Austria died, or even when a great public danger was 
impending ; a third at Vellila in Arragon, which always rang when any 
danger threatened Spain, announced in 1564 the outbreak of the 
plague at Saragossa, and in 1578 the death of Sebastian of Portugal 
at the battle of Alcazar; whilst a fourth bell at Roquemada proclaimed 
in the same way danger to those travelling by sea. Some bells are 
said to have prevented crime. Thus when the Huns attacked the 
nunnery of Lieu, all the bells in the town, through the influence of 
St. Commarus, ipatzon of the place, began of their own accord to ring 
so lustily that the heathens were frightened away. In the same way 
the bells rang when the bones of St. Isidore were to be translated 
to Madrid. Stolen bells were supposed to express their displeasure 
at the change of owners by obstinately refusing to ring at all. The 
Bosham bell, however, would not even leave the village when stolen 
by the Danes, but sank through the ship into the harbour, where it 
even now rings in company with its brothers in the church tower. 

The discerning reader will perceive that many of these bell stories 
will, if analysed, be found to have originated in an echo, especially 
those stories in whieh water or a wood forms a part, and that they are 
therefore merely expressions of that natural poetry which may be 
found even in the roughest human heart; whilst others may be traced 
to a well-known acoustical law which, when an incomplete chord is 
struck, produces complementary chords to satisfy the ear. Of course, 
too, many of these legends are doubtless mere monkish inventions to 
enhance the sanctity of some particular shrine, and may therefore be 
traced rather to gross superstition than to natural poetry. Thus bells 
were supposed to utterly unringable for an unholy purpose, and 
they were especially obstinate during an interdict. ‘Then again the 
saints in heaven were said to speak to mortals through the sound of 
bells, as for example those heard by the mother of St. Gaucherius, and 
those which awoke Pope Celestinus at the hour of prayer. 

The devil, too, was said to have his bells, an example of which may 
he cited in that possessed by the necromancer Virgil, which so affected 
the hearers that they were powerless to resist his will. 

It was many years after the introduction of bells that they could 
be made of any size, for the resources of the early founders were very 


inadequate to the production of large works ; indeed, though: great 
advance had been made during the eleventh and twelfth centuries in 
this direction, it was not until the fifteenth century that gigantic size 
became s matter of rivalry. The city of Moscow has distanced all 
competitors in this respect, for Moscow is the metropolis ‘of’ bells. 
The Kremlin bell weighs four hundred and thirty-two thousand 
pounds, the Tsar Kolokol, now broken, weighed three hundred and sixty- 
nine thousand two hundred pounds, and the Iwan Weliki one hundred 


thousand pounds. In Central Europe the most noteworthy bells are 
those of Olmiitz, which weigh three hundred and fifty-eight thousand 


pounds; that.of Vienna, three hundred and fifty-four thousand pounds; 
the Maria Gloriosa or Susanna of Erfiirt, twenty-seven thousand five 
hundred pounds ; and the bell of Nétre Dame, which weighs thirty- 
four thousand pounds. Our English examples are far below these 

at monsters so far as size is concerned. The Big Tom of St. Paul’s 
is but eleven thousand four hundred and seventy-four pounds, though 
his big brother Paul, our great exception, is thirty-seven thousand 
three hundred and eighty-three pounds, Tom of Lincoln weighs twelve 
thousand and ninety-six pounds, ‘‘ mighty” Tom of Oxford seventeen 
thousand three hundred and sixty pounds, and Great Tom of Exeter 
thirteen thousand four hundred and forty pounds. 

The earliest casters were the monks themselves, and there are 
several instances on record of their being so unfortunate as to set their 
monasteries on fire during the process of smeltiug. The patron of the 
casters is St. Forquernus, once a founder himself, afterwards a monk, 
and eventually a hermit. He is represented in Roman costume with 
fe edjuncls of a casting-house, a bell, and the usual implements of 
the craft. 

Bell-metal consists generally of a mixture of from three to four 
parts of copper to one of tin, and no other metals or proportions have 
ever been successfully employed. Iron bells are a complete failure in 
tone, and require a clapper of very large size in proportion to the bell; 
while iron bars which have been sometimes used on account of their 
comparative cheapness, are simply monstrosities, deserving the name 
of devil’s bells, if ever there were such thiugs. It is a popular fallacy 
that all bells of sweet tone have a proportion of silver in their com- 
position ; but in point of fact the silvery tone, as it is poetically 
termed, is produced not by an admixture of silver, but by scientific 
knowledge of the founder's art—indeed, if the precious metal were 
added it would entirely destroy the tone. Of course it is a matter of 
history that silver has been given by the faithful for this p » but 
it is questionable whether the silver ever found its way into the bell— 
indeed, if it did it was rather through the caster’s ignorance than his 
honesty. Founders have occasionally even gone to the length of 
allowing the faithful to throw their own silver into the ae DE Pets 
but they previously took care that the melting-pot had a false 
bottom, a trap-door, or other contrivance for passing the metal thus 
obtained into a receptacle where the artisan could readily appropriate 
it to his own use afterwards. 

The art of bell-ringing cannot be noticed in this paper. Suffice it 
to say that for a peal of four bells, bass, tenor, quint, and octave, the 
diameters of the bells should range as the numbers thirty, twenty-four, 
twenty, and fifteen, and the weight as the numbers eighty, forty- 
one, twenty-four, and ten. 

It would also be a very wide subject to treat of the relation of bells 
to poetry, for the tuneful nine have ever been in love with bells, but it 
will not be out of place to notice that a masterpiece of German 
literature, and probably the best lyric ever written, is undoubtedly 
Schiller’s ‘‘ Song of the Bell.” 3 

The inscriptions on bells are often curious, and usually give what 
may be called the historical particulars—occasionally, too, fantastic 
verses. The longest inscription on a bell which has come under our 
notice is that on the Maria, or Susanna, of Munich, which may be 
thus rendered into English : 

‘IT am called Susanna; I was cast in the names of Jesus, Luke, 
Matthew, Mark, and John; His Highness the High and Mighty 
Prince and Lord, Albert of the Rhine, Duke of Upper and Lower 
Bavaria, was my Godfather; I was brought here from Regensburg ; I 
dispense Storms; I guard from Death ; Hans Ernst cast me wher 
People counted from the Birth of God one thousand four hundred 
three-and-ninety years.” 

It would not be paying due respect to Great Paul, our own Triton 
among the minnows, to pass him over without some slight notice. He 
weighs, as already stated, thirty-seven thousand three hundred and 
eighty-three pounds, and is composed of thirteen parts of copper te 
four of tin; his note is E flat, and his cost was three thousand pounds. 
He was manufactured at Loughborough by Messrs. J. Taylor and 
Sons, and it is worthy of notice that he is the only big bell which is 
properly hung, so that while our Great Toms are struck, Great Paul 
may be rung in the ordinary way. 


ESR FRET OTRAS 
Cookery. 


A BUNDLE OF RECIPES. 

AMONG the following simple recipes are a few of Eastern origin 
which may be useful to many of our readers who desire cither to taste 
dishes with the names of which they are familiar, or who want 
some little change from the national everyday fare. 

Pila4u ought to be much more) populanin England.thau itis. Rice 
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and meat thus served form a pecee tte oe when it is desired to | together over the fire until they become hot, but do not let them boil ; 
6 rice 


make the dish more savoury, cooked in broth or in the 
liquor of boiled bacon. 

Among the other recipes, mutton brawn will be found useful at 
this time of the year, cspecially for those who do not care for brawn 
made of pig's h Great care should be taken in cleansing the sheep’s 
head, and if the plan, before recommended in these pages, that of 
throwing away the first water in which it has boiled for ten minutes, 
is followed, perfect cleanliness will be secured. 


TURKISH PILAU. 

Boil Patna rice in plenty of water for twenty minutes, taking care 
that each grain is separate and rather under than over done. ovine 
strained the rice, stir in a small bit of butter, and season with salt an 
pepper. Place the prepared rice on a dish, and on the top of it a 
ehicken thoroughly well boiled, or mix with it small pieces of fried or 
roasted mutton or lamb. 

TENGERE KEBOB. 

Fry a piece of meat in butter until it is half cooked, then place it, 
together with some lemon-peel, a glass of red wine, and a small 
ate of spices, pepper, and salt, into a stewpan. Cover it up 

osely and stew it for four hours over a slow fire. 


KIENFTE 


Pound in a mortar some beef-suet, half-boiled onions, gee ease, 
pper, salt, and a little water. Make this up into sm balls, eu 
our and fry them. 


can 


MOHALIBI. 
Boil some milk mixed with sugar, and pour into it gradually rice- 
flour, stirring it all the time over the fire until it becomes as thick 
as honey. Turn it out upon a plate, and after it has become cold 


spank’ it with powdered cinnamon and sugar, and add a few drops 
rose-water, or any other perfume. 
POLENTA. 

Put one pint of water into a stewpan; when it boils add a little 
salt, stir in with a stick sufficient coarse yellow maize-flour to make 
it very thick, continue stirring till the mixture is well cooked, which 
you can tell by its rising in bubbles, then take it out with a spoon on 
to a napkin and mould the paste into the shape of a ball ; let it cool 
for a few minutes, then cut in slices, lay them in a dish, and sprinkle 
each layer with Parmesan cheese, and pour two ounces of dissolved 


butter over it. It may be eaten in this manner, or put in a brisk oven 
and baked. 


The polenta, when it comes out of the pritd rs very hot, is nice 
served with sausages or little birds; the latter laid on the polenta, 
and gravy over them. 


MUTTON BRAWN. 


Boil the head and four feet of a sheep until all the bones come out. 
Cut the meat up into smaller pieces, and mix with the gravy in which 
it has ney i. socal eral, of pp ipo oes a teaspoonful of 
pepper, a teas of salt, a teaspoo of mint, a teaspoonful 
of parsley, a tablespoonfal of Reading Sauce, and a desserts 1 of 
ketchup. Mix all these well together and boil them for forty-five 
minutes in a mould or basin. When quite cold, turn it out. 


MUSHROOMS. 

Take two small newly-gathered mushrooms, cleanse them with 
a cloth, but on no account use any water, and cut the stalks 
closely down. Prepare a slice of toast to fit under a tumbler 
or finger-glass; then place the mushrooms head-downwards on the 
toast, and put inside them salt, pepper, and butter. Place the toast 
on a plate, with an inverted tumbler, or finger-glass, over it, and 
subject it to the heat of a strong fire. When the mushrooms appear 
to he flat on the toast, and the evaporated moisture has dripped from 
one glass on to the toast, the dish will be ready to be served up to 

e. 

EPrnarps Au LaIt. 

Having boiled some spinach, put it into muslin and squeeze it quite 

. Place it in a saucepan, and add one tablespoonful of butter, one 
teacupful of milk, and pepper and salt. Stir it up well, adding the 
milk gradually, and boil it slowly for ten minutes. 


PLAIN BUNS. 

Take four pounds of sifted flour, and add to them one pound of good 
moist ake a cavity in the centre, and stir therein a gill of 
good yeast and a pint of lukewarm milk, with sufficient of the flour to 
make it the thickness of cream. Cover it over and allow it to lie for 
two hours. Melt to the consistency of oil—it must not be hot—one 
pound of butter, and stir it into the other ingredients with sufficient 
warm milk to make it into a soft paste. Sprinkle it over with a little 
flour and let it lie for an hour. Ruba baking platter over with butter, 
and having moulded the dough with the hands into buns about the size 
of an egg, place them in rows fully three inches apart. Set them ina 
warm place for half an hour, or until they have risen to double their 
original size, then bake them in a hot oven until they become a good 
colour, and wash them over with a brush dipped into milk after having 
taken them out of the oven. 

PARKIN. 

Mix half a pound of butter, two eee of treacle, one ounce and a 
half of ground-ginger, one ounce dnd a half of caraway-seeds, and 
half an ounce of cinnamon. Put these into a brass pan and stir them 


and mix the whole well 
sone it in tins in a moderately hot oven, so as to avoid 
it. 


then pour them into three pounds of oatmeal 

together. 

scorching 
SHORT BREAD. 

Take two pounds of flour, six ounces of pounded loaf-sugar, one 
pound of butter, half an ounce of caraway-seeds, and one ounce of 
sweet almonds. Beat the butter into a cream, gradually dredge in the 
flour, and add the sugar, almonds, and caraway-seeds ; the almonds 
to be blanched and cut fine. Work the paste till it becomes quite 
smooth, and divide it into six pieces. Place each cake on a separate 
piece of paper, with the paste cut square to the thickness of about an 
inch, and pinch it up on all sides. t the cakes into a good oven and 
bake them for twenty-five to thirty minutes. 


MACAROONS. ' 

Blanch four ounces of sweet almonds, dry them well in the sun or a 
cool oven, and pound them thoroughly in a mortar together with half a 
pound of sifted sugar, and rub both well together; then add the whites 
of four eggs one by one until the whole be formed into a thinnish paste, 
and add a teaspoonful of essence of almonds. Pour drops of the 
size of a walnut on wafer-paper, and sprinkle over the top some sliced 
almonds and sifted sugar. Bake them in a slow oven until they 
become a light brown colour. 

SEED CAKE. 

Take one pound and a quarter of flour well dried, one pound of 
butter, one pound of loaf-sugar crushed and sifted, eight eggs, two 
ounces of caraway-seeds, one grated nutmeg, and cinnamon equal to 
it in velit Beat the butter into cream and put in the sugar ; beat 
up the whites of the eggs and their yolks separately, then mix them 
with the butter and sugar. A little before baking beat in the flour, 
spices, and caraway-seeds. Bake it for two hours in a moderate oven. 

CANDIED ORANGE-PEEL. 

Boil the peel in several waters until it loses its bitterness, 
then in a syrup until it. becomes soft and transparent ; take it out, 
drain, and dry slowly in the oven. Lastly sprinkle over it a little 
powdered sugar. 


The Lincolnshire Fens. 


THE history of the Fens’ drainage is a romance in itself. In 
James I.’s time, a local jury decided inst further draining ; 
but in 1626, the kin ranted leave to Cornelius Vermuyden, a 
Zealander, who offer or a third part of all he could reclaim to 
retrieve seventy thousand acres in Axholm alone. The Van Peenins, 
Valkenburghs, and Vrenattis, rich merchants of Dort and Amsterdam, 
encouraged the enterprise of their countryman, and his skilled Dutch 
and Flemish workmen soon got near the end of their work. The fen- 
men became furious at the improvements. They complained of 
unjust distribution of the new lands, and of wilfulinjury done to the 
old. Openly countenanced by Portington, a turbulent justice of the 
peace, they frequently fell on the foreigners, broke down their new 
em ents, and burnt or destroyed their obnoxious implements. 
The resolute Dutch, who had checked the Thames at Dagenham, and 
had drained Windser and Sedgemoor, were not, however, to be baffled 
by the stilt-walkers of the fens. Vermuyden collected round him 
French Protestants from Picardy and Walloons from Flanders, refugees 
whose fathers had fled from the Duke of Alva, and settled in eastern 
England, along the edge of the fens, especially at Wisbeach, Whittle- 
sea, Thorney, and Spalding. Slowly he carried the waters of the Sole 
into new deep channels, for ever to be tributary to the Trent. ‘The 
watersofthecapricious Don were also forced henceforward to flowdirectly 
into the Ouse, near Goole. Farmers had no longer need to f from 
Axholm to Sandtoft : not oan would a boat with coffin and mourners 
be lost, when crossing from Thorney to Hatfield. Nor, on the other 
hand, would future time ever see the glorious sight that Prince He 
beheld, when five hundred deer were driven before his one hun 
boats, from Hatfield to Thorney Mere. Unfortunately for the 
industrious Dutchman, one single error in his first plan rendered his whole 
life miserable. Vermuyden forced the Don at first through its northern 
channel alone into the river Aire. This cutting proved insufficient, 
and fresh lands were flooded. The people of the northern Don hence- 
forward became the chief enemies of the improvement, and some of 
Vermuyden’s men killing one of the rioters, led to fifty successive 
attacks on the works, till at Jast a royal proclamation read in Axholm 
by the sheriff, escorted by fifty horsemen, mingled with threats of fire 
and vengeance, led to some transient quietude. Vermuyden, though 

roud, resolute, and sometimes driven to retaliation by the stupid 
bones who did not know their own good, succeeded at last ; in 1629 he 
was knighted by Charles I., and took a grant from the crown of 
Hatfield Chase for the sum of sixteen thousand and eighty pounds, 
and an annual rent of one hundred and ninety-five pounds three 
shillings and fivepence halfpenny, and one red rose. : 

The Dutch and German settlers were now allowed to build cha 
in their villages. Still, the conservative fen-men continued turbulent 
and complaining. Their houses and farms were flooded, they ae 
their corn was washed away, their cattle’ were_drowned, and the ol 
rights of common cancelled... Unfortunately for Vermuyden, he had 
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ow either lost his temper or grown too arrogant and despotic. He 
threatened petitioners against him with the gallows, which indeed 
many of them richly deserved. He threw many offenders against 
his Dutchmen into York Gaol. He sarap stopped the old 
freeholder’s privilege of cutting moor turf, till he had, at last, to 
testore many old fights, owing to the interference of Lord Wentworth, 
president of the North. Eventually Vermuyden washed his hands of 
uncrateful Lincolnshire altogether, and sold all his property there. In 
1642, when the Royalists were threatening the fens, Cromwell’s party 
broke the dykes, pulled up the flood-gates, and again laid Hatfield 
under water. The tide turned, and henceforward all—except 
short gleams of success—went ill with Sir Cornelius. He became 
involved in a spider’s-web of lawsuits, and found his way into prison. 
The Dutch speculators who had lost by the ‘‘ Dutch-Canal” also 
took legal proceedings against him. But indomitable as ever, in 
1629 he commenced the great Bedford Level for the Earl of Bedford. 
The clamonr against the brave, resolute, industrious Dutchman then 
became louder than ever. The street ballads sung against the draincrs 
contained such verses as the following : 
Behold the great design, which they do now determine, 
Will make our bodies pine, a prey to crows and vermine ; 


For they do mean all fens to and waters overmaster, 
All will be dry, and we muat die, cause Essex calves want pasture. 


Wherefore let us entreat our anticnt water-nurses 

To show their power, to grant us t’ help to drain their purses; 

And send us good old Captain Flood to lead us out to battle, 

The two-penny pack, with Scales on 's back, will drive out all the cattle. 


The noble captain yet was never known to fail us, 
But did the conquest get of all that did assail us ; 
His furious rage could none assuage, but to the world’s great wonder, 
He tears down banks, and breaks their cranks and whirligigs asunder. 

Still the Dutchmen plicd their spades, and Charles I. ur 
forward the work, which was, however, stopped by the agitation 
aroused by Oliver Cromwell, ‘‘ Lord of the Fens,” as he was called, 
who urged the gross exactions of the Royal Commission, and the 
inevitable plunder that would fall on the helpless smaller proprietors 
at the great man’s voice. The work stopped, and the Earl of Bedford 
died poor. In 1649 the new earl and Vermuyden again set to work, 
afterwards aided by Cromwell’s Scotch and Blake's Dutch prisoncrs, 
and by the year 1653 forty thousand acres of land were reclaimed. 
There are now in Lincolnshire and the Great Bedford Level sixty-one 
thousand acres of land, worth on an average at least four pounds an 
acre. Ely is now healthier than Pau, sheep feed where fish once 
floated, the fen-men are no longer savages, more irreclaimable than 
were their fever-haunted marshes. The fate of poor Vermuyden was 
sad indeed. During the Civil Wars he had sold all his Jands in 
Dagenham, Hatfield, Sedgemoor, Malvern, and the Bedford Level, to 
pay his Dutch workmen. The ungrateful company then preferred 

eavy pecuniary claims against him. He could not meet them, and 
in 1656 appeared before Parliament, four years after the completion of 
his great work, as a suppliant for redress. It is supposed that he soon 
after went abroad, and died a poor, heart-broken old man. Yet. 
Vermuyden did a brave work, and he left large-brained descendants. 
Through the Babingtons (the mother’s side) the late Mr. Macaulay 
was descended from the patient, far-seeing Dutchman. 


A Chapter on Wood Carving. 


CARVING in wood is one of the most fascinating employments 
possible to a truly artistic and i inative mind. It admits of 
immense and charming variety. It gives full and free scope to genius 
and originality of invention, and, what every true lover of art prizes 
above all, it not only allows, but seems to cry out for a faithful 
following of Nature. It is an encouraging work aad a hopeful one. 
Even an invalid may carve wood, the rougher and harder work 
being done by another hand. We have known cases in which a very 
beneficial effect has been produced by the exercise of carving, when 
none other could be taken. It should, however, be done under medical 
advice, and prudently, with considerable intervals of rest. 


W OOD-CARVING requires a great deal of patience and caution, and 
a considerable amount of ingenuity, especially if the carver invents 
his own designs, but this plan is, of course, impossible to a great 
many who have neither a correct eye, nor the gift of invention, though 
it is by far the most interesting manner of working. Very beautiful 
designs may be composed from natural objects, such as a bunch of 
filbert-nuts, with leaves tastefully grouped around them; a spray of 
blackberry-briar, with both flowers and fruit ; a simple group of vine- 
leaves and tendrils, with or without fruit ; some animate objects also 
look well, but are rather more difficult to arrange and harder to carve. 


THE great secret of success is not easy of attainment. This is the 
tasteful arrangement of the objects forming the group to be worked 
out. If they are formally or stiffly arranged the etfect is unpleasing. 
The best is to gather what you require, and arrange them whilst 

rfectly tresh in a group, as naturally as you can, upon a piece of flat 
board: or a small tray, make any alterations you think necessary, and 
at once transfer the whole to 


lager either in drawing with a lead- 
pencil, or etched with indian-ink, 


taking only the outlines. 


OF course it requires the experienced eye and practised hand of an 


expert draughtsman to do this, and unless these are at your command, 
it 1s wiser to trust to ready-drawn designs. 0 
this in the beginning as anyone unaccustomed to pattern-composition 
is apt to crowd too much into the 
execution doubly difficult. As in all such pursuits, there should be 
a gradual progress, the first piece of work attempted should be a ver 

sinplo one, scarcely more than a piece of fretwork, left thick cnoug 

in parts to bevel and sha 
eye becomes trained, and the hand answers mechanically and without 
effort to the will, usi 


It is always safer to do 


iven space, and so to render the 


here and there. Then by degrees, as the 
the tools easily and skilfully, work of a more 
ambitious nature may be attempted with every probability of success. 

DECIDEDLY the best wood for a beginner is white holly. The work 
can be distinctly traced upon it. It is firm in texture, fine in grain, 
and will take a beautiful polish ; but, in spite of its firmness and close 
grain, it is soft enough, without being woolly, to carve easily. It has 
the additional advantage of hardening as it is exposed to the air. 
Chestnut, sycamore, beech and birch, box, walnut, and oak are all 
of them good material, but more suited to an experienced hand, but 
for a first attempt nothing is better or so good as white holly. 
The Naples two-pound macaroni white wood boxes are very easily 
made into many useful articles, and are of such hard wood that most 
intricate and delicate work may be done upon it. 


THE most beautiful bracket we ever remember to have seen was 
carved by a young groom.. His master, during some alterations, had 
been reluctantly forced to have a huge old ‘laburnum-tree cut down. 
Not thinking it likely that the wood would be of any value in any 
other way, he gave orders to have the stem, which was two yards in 
circumfcrence at the thickest end, cut up for firewood. The groom 
asked leave to buy it, and his master, knowing his taste for all sorts 
of wood-workmanship, gave him the whole trunk. The bracket we 
saw was from this laburnum-tree. It was a group of filbert leaves 
and nuts, and was exquisitely imagined and carved. The general 
colour of the wood, its beautiful markings and varied tints, sur- 
passed any that we have ever secn before or since. A carpenter 
will always be able to procure different woods for you, and will cut 
them in slabs the thickness you require. 


CASES of carving tools may be purchased at various prices, but a 
better plan than buying them in the lot is to get them separatcly 
at a good cutler’s, as you grow to require then. 

As fretwork may be considered a neeessary introduction to 
carving in- wood, we may take it for granted that you possess all 
the tools, etc., required for it—i.e. a fret-saw frame with saws 
complete, a set each of chisels, bradawls, and files, a screwdriver, a 
couple of gimlets, and a good knife with two blades. Besides these 
requisites for fretwork, a few additional tools must be procured for 
carving—a set of gouges, a countersink, a couple of scratch-awls, a 
carpenter's square, and a carving-knife which has finely-pointed 
blades, especially meant for carving. A V-gouge is a very useful 
little implement for veining leaves and stroking stems, and for other 
delicate work of the kind. A good plane of a small kind is also 
required, and a few rasps are a useful and cheap addition to the 
files. These latter should be of various sizes and shapes—some flat, 
some round, some round and pointed, and somé with one side round 
and the other flat. A supply of glass, sand, and emery paper, in 
various degrees of coarseness, should be provided, likewise some pieces 
of freshly broken white bottle or window glass, for scouring and refining. 


THERE is generally a difficulty found in getting the tools properly 
sharpened, for, as a rule, they are not sold ready for use ; every cutler 
will do this for you at so much the dozen, small and large, but a 
carver in wood should endeavour to learn how to do it for himself, on 
an oil-stone. The best plan is to get a lesson from some carpenter, or 
other person, who knows how to do it. If you try to teach yourself 
you will probably ruin your tools. 


A SIMPLE article for a beginner, who has not yet attained com. 
plete mastery over his tools and hands, is a book-slide of plain 
pattern. Having either designed your own pattern, or procured one 
ready drawn, first trace it pitt atredh on oil-paper, expressly sold for the 
purpose, reserve the original copy, and use the traced paper. In this 
way you always have tle pattern at hand to work from. Gum the 
traced paper on the slab of wood, let it dry, and then with a fret-saw 
cut out all the open work. Having done this, take your common 
knife, and cut away a!] pire that require it, following your pattern 
exactly. Some parts will be taken out with a rounded cut, in order 
to leave a hollow, others with a sharp triangular cut, taken out 
abruptly. Some groundworks are finished with a sort of diaper 
pattern, that is, the level wood taken out in regular order, by dipping 
the point of the sharpest and most needle-like blade of the carving. 
knife in, and taking out a piece of wood not larger than a pin’s head. 


VERY much professional diaper-work is done by means of a little 
stamping machine, like a wheel for marking pastry, which is pressed 
heavily over the wood, after it has been soaked iu cold water and is 
still wet. These wheels mark an impression of stars,-trefoils,scrosses, 
or any very minute pattern, butjthey have a_poor and stiffictect, and 


* 
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the diaper wears out in such articles as trenchers and butter-cdishes as 
soon as the article ix washed. 


IN carving raised work of.a more intricate character, the best plan 
is to have two or even three copies of the design: the flat pattern 
simply traced out, the intermediate stage, as it would appear when 
the roughest outer work was done, and the completed carving. Lay 
the flat pattern on the block of wood, for in deep carving the wood 
must be a considerable thickness, and should be measured rather 
deeper than the whole depth required by the design, to allow a margin 
in case of accidents. Then following the pattern, cut away freely all 
spaces between the pattern. Freely, but also cautiously, remembering 
that if you make a mistake, and cut away any part that should be 
left, you will have to 
Having got the work into ship-sha 
can so far, take your next paper and work up to it, leaving all the 
leaves, flowers, fruit, or what not, in simple blocks for the present, 
merely following their outline without attempting to model them. 


lane your surface afresh, and begin again. 
, and cut away all that you 


As the work progresses take the copy of the completed design, and 
endeavour to carve your leaves, berries, and flowers, etc., to match. 
When the whole thing is brought as near perfection as you can, finish 
the leaves and flowers with the V-gouge, marking the veins of the 
leaves and the markings along the stems, sharpen out all corners with 
suitable files, and hollow out any parts that require it with a fine 
gouge, Then rub every part with sand-paper till every trace of rough- 
ness is removed ; in some parts, where the wood is knotty and hard, it 
is better to smooth it with a sharply-broken bit of glass. The last 
process should be sand-papering the whole, first with coarse glass- 
paper, then with the next degree finer in pape pater, and afterwards 
with emery-paper; this last must not be or white or light- 
coloured woods, as it spoils the colour. It is impossible to give 
directions for every stroke, or even for every hundredth stroke ; advice 
and instruction for the various kinds of work is all that can be 
attempted, the rest must be left to the eye and the hand of the artist, 
who must guide both by his intuitive sense of right and wrong, A 
little practice is worth a-great deal of theory, and plenty of practice 
will soon make an earnest worker perfect. 


VERY pretty effects are produced by working in striking contrasts ; 
fur instance, carving a bracket in white holly, and placing it upon an 
upright shield of dark wood. We have seen very pretty brackets 
carved in very dark wood—walnut or rose, of a very dark shade—in 
foliage designs, with a small bird cut out in white wood perched on a 
twig or leaf-stalk. Thecontrasting part in white is carved separately 
and glued in its place after the rest of the work is finished. A bright 
etfect is also given by a bunch of flowers in a group of foliage being 
worked in white wood. 


Law Makers in the Far West. 

OF course there must be a legislature as soon as a territory, how- 
ever rude, is organised, and somebody must “run” for it, and 
somebody be elected in the various divisions to sit in the local 
yarliament, all who are’so chosen having the title of ‘‘ honourable.” 

ut, indeed, it would seem that in these parts every government 
official, except the policeman, is entitled to this handle to his name. 

In the wilder parts of the western settlements, in old days, 
members of legislature have often been elected not so much for their 
talents as for being “good hands at poker,” or ‘‘preat on a spree,” 
and one of these (‘‘the honourable gentleman from Mariposa’), on 
getting up for the first time to speak in the Californian legislature, 
and essaying several times without much success, was greeted with 
shouts of ‘Git out! Oh! Git out!” They mistook their man, 
however, for, as one of his supporters remarked before his election, 
‘*He ain’t much on the speak, but jist git him mad once, and he’ll 
give ’em fits.” ‘‘ Look ye here, cenuenen he remarked, cocking a 
Derringer pistol, ‘‘ye may holler ‘Git out, git out,’ as long as 
ye’re let to, but my speech is already begun, and the next man 
who shouts ‘ Git out’ in the House will bring to his ears the ominous 
click of small-arms, What is it the gentlemen wish, and what would 
they have? Is my life so dear, or my peace so sweet, that it must be 
purchased at the expense of incapacitating a few on ye for milit-airy 
service? No, sir-ee! I don’t know what course others would take, 
but as for me, I'll finish my speech or there’ll be a dead senator found 
round these premises in about fifteen seconds by the clock.” He was 
allowed to finish at his leisure. 

The late Dr. Henry, formerly Surveyor-General of Washington 
Territory, among the good stories which he used to tell, had one at the 
expense of the territorial legislature. An hotel-keeper in one of the 
fashionable towns in the Eastern States used to stand at the head of the 
table and read out the bill of fare in what the elocution-teacher would 
call a ‘‘ clear articulate voice,” though there was a printed carte on the 
table. This irritated his aristocratic customers not a little, until at last 
one said: ‘‘Say, cap, why do you read out the bill of fare? Do you 
think we can’t read?” ‘‘Oh, gentlemen,” was the reply, “you will 
excuse me, I hope. If is solely the force of habit. I once kept a 
ho-tel in Washington Territory, and most of the legislators boarded with 
me, and I’m blessed if half o’ them could read or write!” 
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It is a matter of history that when the convention met to form a 
constitution for California, on the usual preamble being read, ‘‘ that 
all men should be judged by a jury of their peers,” a man from 
Oregon, who happened to be a delegate, moved, to the great amuse- 
ment of the other members, that the word “ peers”’ should be struck 
ae . “This warn’t a mon-archy—there warn't no peers in this here 

tate!” 

Disgraceful scenes of drankenness were sometimes seen in the 
legislatures, but in that respect they did not stand alone. One of 
the Californian members of the United States Senate at one time was 
distinguished as ‘‘the sober senator,” such a virtue as sobriety being 
rather uncommon in the then Congressmen from that particular 
State. Corruption in these State legislatures prevailed to a frichtful 
extent, and was so open that newspapers even had the hardihood to 
give a list of the sums paid to each senator for his vote. In the more 
refined States, official embezzlements were styled ‘‘ pickings,” but in 
the Far West and the Pacific States plain English sufficed, and they 
were known as ‘‘stealings.” On more than one occasion prominent 
government ollicials have asked me, while in social intercourse, how 
much salary I got for such an office, and when I stated it, ‘‘ Wal,” 
would be the reply, ‘‘that ain’t much for this country, but of course 
you have got your little stealings?” I was naturally rather indignant, 
and inclined to resent the insinuation that I could be guilty of robbing 
mnmy Government, or employers of any sort, until they assured me that 
no harm was meant. It was the regular thing there, everybody did 
it. ‘‘Why, sir, do -you think I can support my family on fifteen 
hundred dollars a year in greenbacks at sixty cents to the dollar, or 
that I would come to this one-horse place, after having had a practice 
as a lawyer in ’Frisco of ten thousand doUars, for that ? I guess not !” 

All members of these lecislatures are paid, and also receive a certain 
mileage or travelling allowance from their homes to the seat of 
government. This recompense, or ‘‘ per diem” as they call it, varies 
from about ten to fifteen dollars a day, and is generally paid in the 
Pacific States in gold. The mileage is about twenty-live cents a mile. 
Now this to Congressmen travelling from the distant States of the 
Far West comes up to a good round sum, and, indeed, is regarded by 
them as their principal pay, always exclusive of the ‘‘ little stealings ” 
already mentioned. 

In the Far West, as elsewhere, there are levislators not too much 
in earnest. I recommend to some of our candidates for British 
suffrages the following noble close to a Far Western election address : 
‘‘Gentlemen,” said the candidate, after haviny given his sentiments 
on the ‘‘constitootion,” the ‘‘ Munroe doctrine,” and such like topics ; 
‘‘gentlemen,” and he put his hand on the region of his heart, ** these 
are my sentiments—the sentiments, gentlemen, of an honest man—ay, 
an honest politician, but, gentlemen and fellow-citizens, ef they don’t 
suit you, they ken be altered.” 
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Household Gardening. 


AFTER having given instructions last week for making ruckeries, 
we intimated that some suitable plants would be named for planting 
them, As planting should be done in either autumn or early spring, 
and as it is too late for one season and too early for the other, the 
mmatter is not urgent ; and further, as some time must elapse ere the 
mounds in question can be prepared, the information referred to may 
without inconvenience be postponed in the interest of other seasonable 
notes on operations of more immediate importance. 


DIGGING, TRENCHING, AND MANURING GARDENS. 


Of all winter work that which is applied towards the amelioration 
and enrichment of the soil is of the greatest moment. It is plain 
and simple work, too, requiring in the opinion of many only willing 
hearts and strong arms to accomplish it ; and therein lies the danger 
of the work being profitless. 

Very much more than physical strength is needed in preparing 
ground in the best, most economical, and most effectual manner for 
the reception of the crops that it is desired to cultivate. No matter 
what these crops are, whether flowers, fruit, or vegetables, thought 
must be exercised in the work in question, and the brain must ever 
guide the hand in its accomplishment. fs 

In the consideration of the three primary operations under notice, we 
will take them in the inverse order in which they are named, not as 
indicating their relative importance, for one or the other of them may 
claim priority in this respect according to circumstances, but as being 
in more strict conformity with the routine of gardening practice. 


MANURING SOIL. 


When material of whatever kind is added to the soil for rendering 
it more fertile, it is usually done before either digging or trenching. 
There are exceptions to the rule, but not generally when the work is 
done in winter. Supplementary manuring in spring is often practised 
with great advantage, and the subject will not be forgotten; but at 
present our remarks will have reference to the work as conducted at 
the present season of the year. 

y the term manuring, we mean the addition of anything to the 
soil that will improve its staple and increase its productiveness, 
therefore our observations will not by any means be limited to animal 
manures—that is, the refuge of horse-stables, cowsheds, and piggeries. 
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OVER MANURING. If the land is very strong and heavy, auproscning <5): throw it 
Some up in ridges, and the frost and air will act on it eficially ; in 


gardens have been s0 passes treated with fertilising matter 
of that kind (and it is the most valuable of all for general purposes) 
that a farther application would be injurious rather than otherwise. 
We know of many gardens that are disappointing in the returns they 
give considering the preage: manner in which they have been en- 
riched. They are, in fact, poisoned with manure. 

When land has been heavily manured year after year, a greater 

uantity having been given than the crops could appropriate, it 

acces sour and unhealthy. Soil that is black, unctuous, and 

buttery when dug is in this state, and far better than a further 

dressing of decayed stable refuse would be an application of lime. 
LIME AS A CORRECTIVE. 

Lime is an important element in plant growth, and is almost 
invariably absent from soils that have been treated as above 
descri Nearly all plants and crops need lime, and not a few 
cannot long exist without it. This mineral is cheap, easily applied, 
and serves important purposes, namely, sup gat crops with one of 
their natural constituents, purifying the soil by liberating the acids 
that are sealed up in it, and destroying, or at least checking the 
increase of grubs and insects. 

The proper vay to apply lime is to obtain it inJumps, or ‘‘shells,” as 
they are often called, place these in small heaps on the land, and cover 
them with soil dug from around them. The moisture in the soil will 
cause the lumps to swell and fall, the lime bursting through in the form 
of powder ; then is the time to spread and fork it into the soil, keeping it 
as near the surface as possible, as it always finds its way downwards. 

On soils very rich or heavy, a bushel of lime may be applied to a 
rod of thirty square yards, a less quantity sufficing for lighter land or 
gardens that are not made over-rich by frequent applications of manure 
over aseries of years. It is particularly good for fruit-trees. 

SOIL AS MANURE. 

When gamdens have been dressed with decayed leaves until the 
earth has become black in colour and light in texture, then a dressing 
of fresh soil of a heavier character will be of far more service than 
ordinary manure. In such a case it would be true economy for those who 
have manure to exchange it for fresh, free, yellowish loam, not the 
sour refuse excavated in making foundations for buildings. Such 
exchanges can often be effected to the mutual advantage of both 
parties who may enter into an arrangement of this nature. 


ASHES AND GRITTY MATTER FOR GARDENS. 


In many gardens, if not in the majority, the soil is so strong and 
heavy, almost approaching clay, that it cannot be easily worked. It 
is hard when dry, lumpy, and unkindly, and can scarcely be made fine 
enough for sowing and planting. The remedy is rough digging now, 
exposing as much as possible of it to the action of the weather, and 
incorporating with it all the ashes and gritty road-sweepings that can 
be collected. 

Material of this kind possesses little. manurial value, but its 
mechanical action is of great service, and is of more benefit than a 
dressing of manure. Wood-ashes, in addition to opening the soil, act 
as a fertiliser, and should never be wasted. Leaf-mould and decayed 
vegetable matter of any kind, such as cocoa-nut fibre refuse, and even 
sawdust, may also with advantage be applied to heavy soils, as also 
may soot, which is one of the best manures that can be used. Ashes 
should never be applied to light and dry soils, as there they would do 
more harm than good. 

TRENCHING GROUND. 

The object of trenching is to produce an increased depth of soil, 
and if this is alike goodthroughout, its producing power is increased in 
the same proportion. If the earth is fertile to the depth of eighteen 
inches, it will contain twice the amount of plant-food that is contained 
in a depth of nine inches. 

But it does not follow that in every case where the soil is shallow 
that its depth should be doubled at once. The deepening of soil 
must always be ual, as to bring up several inches of sour subsoil 
would be to invite failure, for in such soil nothing will grow satis- 
factorily before the earth is enriched. 

In the process of trenching, only about an inch of the subsoil 
should be brought to the surface, the bottom of the trench being 
at the same time broken up and left there. If a layer of manure 
or vegetable matter can be spread on it at the bottom of each trench, 
this will not be lost, because another year it can be brought up with 
an increased quantity of the subsoil, which it will have materially 
improved. That is the safe and true way of deepening shallow soil 
and increasing the productiveness of a garden. 

In the prosecution of the work the soil must first be removed to 
the width of, say ok ge inches, or two feet, to the depth required, 
this being removed to the other end of the plot. Then another 
trench, measured to the exact width of the first, taken out and the 
soil cast into the excavation, and so on till the whole is turned over, 
when the earth first removed will be in readiness for filling the last 
trench. That is excellent winter work, and, well conducted, always 
profitable. 

DIGGING GROUND. 

Though trenching cannot always be done, digging must be when 
the land is to be cropped with either flowers or vegetables. Always 
begin at the lowest part of the ground, and finish at the highest ; 
and do not fail to dig as deeply as poasible. 


the spring when partially, but not wholly dry, fork it over, and most 
of the large lumps can be crushed te powder. Light soil is not 
improved by ridging, but may be dug level at the first operation. 

Preparing the soil by turning it over and ex it to the 
ameliorating influences of the weather, adding at the same time such 
mantrial ingredients as above suggested, is the very root of successfal 
gardening, and it is by neglecting this work, or doing it imperfectly, 
that so many fail with the plants and crops they attempt to cultivate ; 
hence attention is directed to the subject at a time when the advice 
communicated can be turned to account; but never attempt to di 
when there is snow on the ground, nor when the surface is crisp wit 
frost, or in a wet, unpleasant, adhesive state. 


WINDOW PLANTS. 

Primulas, Cinerarias, Cyclamens, and various kinds of bulbous 
plants will now be flowering, and to keep them fresh over the longest 
aleaaed period, the roots must be kept regularly moist and the foliage 

ree from dust. 

Water should be given in a tepid state, and always in sufficient 
quantity to penetrate quite through the soil. Many persons are afraid 
to give sufficient water to such p ants as Primulas lest the moisture 
should cause the lower parts of the leaf-stalks to decay, hence instead 
of giving a good soaking occasionally they give light surface sprinklings 
frequently. It is these light waterings that more than anything else 
cause the evils that it is sought to avert. 

All the best roots of a plant are deep down in the pot, and if 
these are dry while the surface of the soil is wet, collapse must occur 
sooner or later. The soil must be moist where the roots are, and it is 
far better for that at the bottom of a pot to be moist and the surface 
dry than for the surface to be wet and the lower part practically 
destitute of moisture. Hyacinths and other bulbs now growing freely 
need copious supplies of water. The soil should never be permitted to 
become really dry. Water may be given at any time when it passes 
freely into the soil. If the pots are full of roots, and the room warm 
and dry, this will be every day; but inthe case of plants in less active 
growth, and in a cooler position, not nearly so much water will be 
requisite for their ur pore 

Keep the foliage of smooth-leaved plants clean by the occasional 
application of a damp sponge, but dust can be better removed from 
woolly-leaved plants by the careful use of a soft feather brush ; 
aay it must be by some means, or they cannot long remain 

ealthy. | 
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Do Birds Think ? 


BY A LADY WHO KEEPS A BIRD HOSPITAL. 


“Do birds think? Let me tell you of a little bird I once owned. 
The little bird was a female mocking-bird who had a nest of young 
ones about a week old. The baby birds were never healthy, inheritin 
weakness from their father, who had asthma. Early one morning 
was awakened by the mother-bird standing on m pillow pouring inta 
my ear the most mournful notes I ever heard. I knew something was 
wrong, and arose at once. The mother flew to her nest, then looked 
to see if I was following, which I was. As soon as I had reached the 
nest she took hold of one of the baby-bird’s wings, pinched it gently 
with her beak, and watched it eagerly, I think, to see if it moved. 
Then she took hold of one of the little feet, and pinched it in the same 
manner, and finding it did not move, she looked up at me in a pleadin 
way, as if she wanted me to try to waken them. I reached my hand 
out towards the nest. She stood aside, and looked on with as much 
interest and feeling apparently as any young human mother. 

‘‘T examined the lifeless little Borties, and when I withdrew my 
hand the mother hastened to hover over the little ones, seeming to 
think that if she could warm them they would awaken. Ina few 
moments she hopped off the nest, looked at her babies, held food close 
to their mouths, and coaxed and called them, but in vain. She flew 
all around the room, as if in search of some untried remedy. Several 
times she perched on my shoulder, and looked so distressed and pitiful 
I could scarcely keep from crying. I put her in a cage, and hung her 
in the sunshine, to see if she would become quiet. She took a bath, 
but still remained nervous and seemed anxious, and by-and-by grew 
so restless that I had to take her out of the cage and let her go to her 
nest again. 

‘‘She stood quiet a while looking at her dead children. Then she 
went over all the little bodies—pinching them gently, and watching 
them closely, to see if they moved. When she taw no signs of life she 
seemed puzzled. She seemed at last to make up her mind that the little 
ones were dead. And one by one she lifted them tenderly in her beak 
and laid them side by side in the middle of the room. She looked at 
them lovingly a moment, then flew to her empty nest and gazed 
wonderingly into that. Finally she perched on my shoulder, and 
looked into my eyes, as if to ask: ‘ What does all this mean?’ What 
a lesson of love and devotion that little bird taught! She always fed 
the little ones before taking a mouthful herself, and sometimes she 
would stand coaxing them to take one moremouthful, and finding they 
had enough would swallow it herself.” | 
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Odds and Ends. 


' Mr. Baron GRawam was one of the judges who sat on the English bench 
in the early part of this century. He was distinguished for his remarkable 
politeness, and for having sentenced more unfortunate human beings to 
death than any other judge who ever presided at the county assizes. He 
invariably exemplified his peculiar notions of politeness, even in the very 
act of sentencing poor creatures to death. His manners on such occasions 
would often have been laughable, but for the deeply-affecting situation in 
which the unhappy prisoners stood. A very singular instance of the 
baron’s excessive and ill-timed politeness occurred on one occasion, after 
the close of the trials at a county assize. Nine unhappy men were all 
appointed to receive sentence of death for burglary, che robberies, and 
other offences. It so happened, however, that on entering the names of the 
unfortunate ies, after being convicted, on his own slip of paper, Baron 
Graham omitted the name of one prisoner. nine men were brought 
up to receive judgment, and the eight whose names were on his paper were 
severally sentenced to death. They then quitted the bar. The ninth stood 
in mute astonishment at the circumstance that no sentence was on 

.. The clerk of the court, perceiving the mistake, immediately called 
aloud to his lordship just as he was opening the door to leave the court, that 
he had omitted to pass sentence on one unfortunate man. ing about, 
and casting a look of surprise at the unhappy prisoner, he hurried back to 
the seat he had just vacated, and, taking a pinch of snuff—he was one of 
the most inveterate snuff-takers that ever lived—and, putting on the black 
cap, he add the prisoner in the sr pede Hpelert making, at the same 
time, a profusion of bows: ‘‘My good man, I really beg your pardon for 
the mistake ; it was entirely a mistake—altogether a mistake, I assure you. 
The sentence of the court on you is, that you be taken to the place whence 
you came, thence to the Lae of execution, and there hanged by the neck 
until you are dead. And the Lord have mercy on your soul. I do beg 
your pardon. I’m very sorry for the mistake, I assure you.” So saying, he 
made another bow to the appy man, and then quitted the court. 

THERE was a lad who, at fourteen, was apprenticed to a soap-boiler. 
One of his resolutions was to read an hour a day, or at least at that rate, 
and he timed himself by an old silver watch left him by his uncle. He 
stayed seven years with his master, and when he was twenty-one he knew 
as :uch as the young squire. Now let us see how much time he had to 
read in seven years, at the rate of one hour each day. It would be two 
thousand five hundred and fifty-five hours, which, at the rate of eight 
reading hours day, would be equal to three hundred and ten days; 
eausl to forty-five weeks ; equal to eleven months—nearly a year’s reading. 
That time spent in treasuring up useful knowledge would pile up a ver 
large store. It is worth trying for. Begin now. Do what you can. In 
after years you will look back upon the task as the most pleasant and pro- 
titable you ever performed. 

THIs anecdote of old Lord Bathurst will bear telling over again. He 
used to repeat often, with a smile, that Dr. Cheyne had assured him, fifty 
yer before, that he would not live seven years longer unless he abridged 

imeself of his wine. About two years before his death he invited several of 
his friends to spend a few cheerful days with him at his seat, near Ciren- 
cester, and being one evening very loth to part with them, his son (then 
Lord Chancellor) objected to their sitting up any conser: adding that health 
and long life were best secured by regularity. The earl suffered his son tu 
retire, but, as soon as he left the room, exclaimed: “‘ Come, my good friends, 
since the old gentleman is gone to bed, I think we can venture to crack 
another bottle.” 

A PROFESSOR of languages, who was fond of drawing his definitions 
fine, was one day explaining to his class ‘‘ that in English check and snub 
are interchangeable terms, signifying co-extensively fundamental ideas,” 
when one of his pupils interruptingly e ed: “I see the point; so, 
slab you want a check for my tuition, I'll tell the governor to give youa 
snub.’ 

A MAN once took a pe of white cloth to a dyer, to have it dyed black. 
He was so pleased with the result that after a time he went back to the 
dyer with a piece of black cloth, and asked to have it dyed white. But the 
dyer answered : “‘ A piece of cloth is like a man’s reputation ; it can be 
dyed black, but it cannot be made white again.” 

An Irishman went to see Ni , and while he gazed upon it, a friend 
asked him if it was not the most wonderful thing had ever seen. To 
which he replied : ‘‘ Never a bit, man !—never a bit! Sure, it’s no wonder 
at all that the wather should fall down there, for I'd like to know what 
would hinder it.” 

WHEN a man’s hair stands on end, an ordinary person says his hair 
stands, but you can’t get a doctor to talk in that way. The doctors call it 
horripilation. This makes the patient’s hair stick up worse than ever, but 
it gives the family confidence in the doctor. 

A CONVALESCENT small-pox patient looked in the mirror and exclaimed: 
**I used to be thought a nice-looking fellow; but what am I gvod for 
now?” ‘‘T don’t know,” replied his sympathetic friend, ‘‘ unless you can 
be utilised as a thimble.” 

Since it has become erally known that the sciences of cricket and 
boat-rowing are not taught in German colleges, more English youths are 
being educated at home than formerly. 

WHEN the doctor advised Brown to take care of his health, Brown re- 
marked with a feeble smile that really it was so poor that he didn’t think 
it was worth taking care of. 

WHEN a certain bachelor was married the members of the Bachelor 
Club broke him up by sending him as a wedding-present a copy of 
‘* Paradise Lost.” 

A DANDY in the North had legs so attenuated that the authorities had 
him arrested because he had no visible means of support. 

** Do make yourselves at home, ladies,” said a hostess to her visitors one 
day. ‘I’m at home myself, and wish you all were.” 

Pas a@ man justly consider his wife poetical when she is a verse to 
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_ CHanies XII. of Sweden was beleaguered at Stralsund, and it was only 
his Sonatancy that prevented him from falling into the hands of his 
enemies. ey made great efforts to compel him to surrender, but he stood 
out till he found an opportunity to escape to Sweden. Meanwhile a large 
number of bombs were thrown into the city. One day the king sat in a 
room on the ground floor of a two-storeyed house dictating etters for 
Sweden to his secretary. The door of an adjoining room stood open. A 
bomb struck the house, penetrated the two storeys, and fell into this ad- 
joining room, where it burst with a deafening report. A fragment of the 
bomb flew to the feet of the king, but all this made so little impression 
upon his majesty that he seemed quite unconscious of what had happened. 
It was far different with his secretary, who possessed much less strength of 
mind. He aey pale, his pen dropped from his hand, and he fell back in 
his chair. The king, who immediately observed that he was not writing, 
exclaimed : ‘‘ What is amiss with you? You are not writing.” The secre- 
tary was in a terrible fright, and could scarcely utter a word. ‘* The bomb, 
your majesty,” he stammered. ‘* What has the bomb to do with the letter 
you are writing?” quietly answered the king. ‘‘ Get on, I pray you, with 
what you are doing.” 

BEFORE MARRIAGE AND AFTER. 
Lover : 
For one dear word of thine, my sweet, 
I'd pour my treasures at thy feet ! 
Husband : 
Talk as you will—I’ve said before, 
I'll not allow one penny more. 


ABOUT two years ago a coastguardsman swam with a rope to a stranded 
vessel, after even the lifeboat had been beaten back. The surf looked bad 
enouch to stupefy a seal, but somehow or other this brave fellow fought his 
way through. hen he got under the lee of the stranded ship, a man in 
the rigzing addressed him in terms not often used in ordinary life. The 
sailor said : ‘‘ Brother, have you come to save us?” The coastguardsinan 
answered : ‘‘ Hold your jaw, and lay hold of this rope.” 

*“ TELL me something I don’t know,” squeaked a silly youth who had 
been chattering like an ape to his companion for several minutes, greatly 
to the annoyance of others present. ‘‘ Well, sir,” said a dignified old 
gentleman, ‘‘ I will tell you something you don’t know. You are a jackass, 
sir!” When the admiring audience applauding, the youth who 
had thus suddenly acquired some valuable information was not in sight. 

DusLEY was making an evening call, and the nice little ey of the 
family had been allowed to remain up a little later than usual. ‘* Mamma,” 
he said, during a lull in the conversation, ‘‘can whisky talk?” ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly not.” ‘* What put that absurd notion Into your head?” “ Well,” 
he replied, ‘‘I heard you say to papa that whisky was telling on Mr. 
Dumley, and I wanted to know what it said.” 

‘* SHow me the man who struck Pat O’Docherty,” shouted a pugnacious 
little Irishman at an election; ‘‘show me the man who struck Pat 
O’Docherty, and I’ll——”  ‘‘I am the man who struck Pat O’Docherty,” 
said a big, brawny fellow. stepping to the front; ‘‘and what have you got 
to say about it?” ‘* Och sure,” answered the small one, suddenly col- 
lapsing, ‘‘ and didn’t you do it well!” 

‘** Now,” said a lawyer, taking his client to one side for private consulta- 
tion, ‘f you may be hanged, but I’ll do what I can for you. You must, how- 
ever, leave everything to me.” ‘‘ Well, that’s cool,” replied the client; 
‘*they told me before I went into the case that I would have to pay a yah 
sum, but when it comes to leaving everything to you, I might as well back 
out and let the case go by default.” 

Nor long ago a Scotch board-school inspector asked the members of a 
class that was under examination : ‘‘ What is the cause of the saltness of 
the ocean?” Flushed with the discovery that had flashed upon her mind, 
one Jittle girl raised her hand. ‘‘ You may tell,” said the inspector. ‘‘ Salt 
fish, sir !” exclaimed the pupil triumphantly. 

A REMARKABLE exploit was performed by a Missouri farmer, who 
gave his neighbour griddle-cakes and biscuits baked in four and a half 
minutes from the time the wheat was standing in the fields. This included 
a journey to and from the mill, sixteen rods distant from the wheattield. 

Ay old Highland clergyman, who had received several calls to parishes, 
asked his servant where he should go. His servant said: “‘ Go where there 
is most sin, sir.” The preacher concluded that was good advice, and went 
where there was most money. 

Wire: ‘The flour’s out.” Husband: ‘‘So is my money.” Wife: 
‘©The coal is gone.” Husband: ‘‘Sois my credit.” Wife: ‘‘ Well, we can’t 
starve.” Husband: ‘‘Can't we? That’s good; I was afraid we should.” 

“KIND words can never die.” How bitterly does a man realise that 
terrible truth when he sees all the kindest words he ever said in his life 
glaring at him from his published letters in a breach of promise suit. 

AN old man who had been badly hurt in a railroad collision, being 
advised to sue the company for damages, said: “‘ Well, no, not for damages ; 
I’ve had enough of them ; but I’l] just sue ‘em for repairs.” 

‘SComr, don’t be timid,” said a couple of silly snobs to two mechanics ; 
‘*sit down and make yourselves our equals.” ‘* We should have to blow 
out our brains to do that,” was the reply. 

A CELEBRATED organist mpeed off his bench recently while playing a 
Bach fugue asa voluntary. It was suggested that he ought to be expelled 
from the church as a Bach-slider. 

Tue difference between a long and short yarn is very well illustrated by 
the difference of one’s feelings in holding a skein for one’s grandmother or 
for one’s sweetheart. 

AN old gentleman, having been invited by an acquaintance to go out 
and see his country seat, went, and found it to be a stump in a large 
meadow. 

JAPAN has a weather bureau, but it is wise and discreet, and doesn’t pre- 
dict rain until after the rain has soaked things for a day or two. 

Tue late Archbishop Whately, describing commonplace preachers, said : 
“In their sermons they aim at nothing and hit it.” 

A PLEASANT reflection.—A pretty girl's face ina glass. 


é 
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Correspondence. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Enquiries will be attendcd to as quickly as possible, but, as we have to go to 
Tess several days before publication, some delay is inevitable. In no case can ques- 
ions be answered “ next week,” as some of our friends demand. 

We have received several very unreasonable conplaints of delay in attending to 
letters, which have been addressed to us by correspondents who have paid no regard 
to the instructions which are given every week in this Journal. 

The Editor is therefore compelled to give notice: 

1, That all letters containing postage-stamps for copies of this Journal, or on 
similar business, must be addressed to the PUBLISHER. 

2. That all letters containing enquiries for the Correspondence Column, or on 
literary business, must be addressed to the Eprror. 

3. That Correspondents are urgently requested to adopt distinctive pseu- 
donyms, and not to use such vague signatures as ‘‘ A Constant Reader,” etc. 

4. That Correspondents wishing to write on two or more subjects—say to send 
in an answer to a Correspondent, and to enclose stamps for a copy of the 
Journal—must send each communication in a separate envelope, properly 
addressed as above indicated. 


5. That NO ATTENTION can be paid to any Correspondents who do not observe 
these rules. 


QUESTION. 


J. W. wishes to know where he can obtain a recitation called ‘‘ The 
Convict’s Escape.” 
ANSWERS. 


E. J. P. (Camberwell).—We are not aware that there are any ‘“‘ boy 
students (engineers) in the Civil Service.” If you wish to enter a boy as 
student in the Naval Service, write to the secretary of the Department for 
Engineering Students, Portsmouth Dockyard. It will probably not be 
ag as get a boy on the books. 

. ALEXANDER.—The position you describe seems an excellent one for 
growing and ripening tomatocs, and we hope in due time to give such in- 
structions as will enable you to succeed in your object. 

FORLORN.—The verses are by L. FE. L., and were originally published in 
one of the annuals, 1827 : 

I wrote my name upon the sand ; 
I thought I wrote it on thine heart. 
I had no touch of fear that words, 
Such words, so graven, could depart. 
The sands, thy heart, alike have lost 
The name I trusted to their care ; 

And passing waves, and worldly thoughts, 
Effaced what once was written there. 
Woe, for the false sands ! and worse woe, 

_ That thou art falsest of the twain! 
I yet may write upon the sands, 
But never on thine heart again. 


FrencnA Pastry.—‘‘ Flan” really means custard, but the term is given 
to open fruit-tarts. Gouffé savs: ‘‘These tarts are prepared in two 
different ways ; the fruit can be baked with the crusts, or it may be cooked 
separately, and put into the baked crusts when about being served.” The 
following is his recipe for ‘‘ Apricot Flan Tarts”: ‘‘ Butter a ring-shaped 
open tart-mould, and put it on a buttered baking-sheet ; line the mould 
with lining-paste, and pinch the edge of the paste with pincers; strew the 
paste with pounded sugar, and place on it some apricots cut in halves ; 
bake in the oven heated to a light brown paper temperature, and when the 
tart is dene, take it out of the mould, brush the edge of the crust over with 
some syrup, registering 32° on the saccharometer, and put it in the 
oven for two minutes ; when cold, sprinkle some pounded sugar over the 
apricots and serve.” 

inqurRER H.—1. Slang was not uncommon in the days of the Plan- 
tazenets, and ‘‘ Pigeons of Paul’s” had reference to the scholars of Paul's. 
These boys, in return, called the scholars of St. Anthony’s Hospital 
‘“*Anthony Pigs.” 2. ‘‘' What shadows we are, and what shadows we 
pursue,” from a speech of Burke’s on declining the poll at Bristol. 

JoHN L. K.—1. You will find a list of all the newspapers published in 
London in “ Dickens's Dictionary of London.” It would be impossible to 
enumerate them here. 2. According to a recent computation, there are 
twelve thousand one hundred and seventy-five newspapers and magazines 
published in the United States. Of these one thousand two hundred 
and twenty-seven are daily newspapers, and nine thousand nine hundred 
and fifty-five are weeklies. 

J. W.—See answer to ‘‘ Cupid,” No. 141. 

O.p Cockney.—The Minories took its name froin the Cloister of the 
Minims, or rather Minoresses, nuns of St. Clare. The Minims were cer- 
tain reformed Franciscans, founded by St. Francis de Paula in the fifteenth 
century. They went barefooted, and wore a coarse black woollen stuff, 
fastened with a woollen girdle, which they never put off day or night. The 
word is derived from the Latin min’tmus (the least), in allusion to the text: 
‘**T am less than the least of all saints” (Eph. iii. 8). 

PERPLEXED.—1. The‘‘g’’ in Weiglia Rosea being derived from the German 
name Weigh, should be pronounced hard to be strictly correct, the name 
Weigh being pronounced ‘‘Veigh.” The flowering shrub should also be called 
“Veiglia.” 2. Yes; in sand, under handelasses. 3. It is not usual to 
drop the prefix. ‘* Colonel” and “‘ General” are, of course. of higher rank 
than ‘**TLicutenant-Colonel” and “ Major-General.” 4. Whether Pilsner- 
hier be exclusively laver-beer or not is a question for the ale merchant to 
settle; but lager is the specific name for the mild) beer commonly drunk 
in Germany and the United States, with very slight intoxicating properties. 
The true analogue to Pilsner-bier would be not Guinness, Bass, etc., but 
Edinburgh ale, Warwick ale, Dublin stout, London porter, etc. 5. The 
cement may do for a time, but we think slips of wood nailed outside over 
the cracks would be more efficacious. 6. Are not the knives you mention 
those used by the gardener in cutting up the vegetable from the bed? 
7. Answer to your former question respecting varieties of pigeons cannot 
be given on account of the space required for it. You will find most of the 
infortnution for which you ask in books by Fulton and Tegetmueier. 
Some of the varieties named by you xre so delicate, rare, and expensive, 
that few persons can afferd to buy thew. 


PuzzLED.—For many centuries Florence was a man’s name, and a whole 
line of counts of Holland bore it as Floris, Florens, or Florence. We 
believe that the earliest instance on record of the use of Florence as a 
woman’s name is that of Florence, daughter of Hugh de Courtenay of 
Devon and Margaret Carminio, who lived in the fifteenth century. 

THE BRAMBLES Ivy,—‘ Sattaponne ” kindly sends the following verses, 
which we presume are those you require : 


Upwards ascendeth, through gates of the west, 
‘Heav nward the sighing of pilgrims distress‘d, 
Upward, where angels in wonderment fall 
Round Him, in Whom is no darkness at all. 


Downward, daa through gates of the west, 


Earthward the an. fulfil'His behest ; 
‘* Onward” they w r when shadows appal, 
Trust Him in Whom is no darkness at all. 
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*“* FAMILIAR IN THEIR MOUTHS AS HOUSEHOLD WorbDS.”—Shakespeare. 
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Coming Into a Fortune. 
(A COMPLETE &TORY.) 


CHAPTER I. 


“You will not mention that—that we are richer than before,” 
said Miss Swindon with some nervous hesitation, fearing that her 
request was a little peculiar. 

“Certainly not, my dear madam, if you do not wish it,” replied 
the London solicitor, who had come down to Bamford to complete 
the transfer of considerable property to the two elderly maiden 
ladies, who were well-known in the little: town as Miss Swindon and 
Miss Letitia. 

“I do not wish it, nor docs my sister. We think it would be 
much pleasanter to go on just in the old way. We would not wish 
to take anything upon ourselves because Providence has been so 
good to us.” 

‘‘My sister means we would not wish to seem different to our 
neighbours—to be ostentatious.” 

‘““That you could never be,” said the solicitor, looking with a 
kindly smile at the gentle-mannered women; “but I understand ; 
ha want to do good by stealth, and remain the unknown 

nefactors.” 

The two simple, honest faces were covered with blushes. The 
London man had read their hearts. He pitied their confusion, and 
returning to a business manner said : 

“TI believe everything is settled but the bank into which I am to 
pay the dividends ?” 

‘The Bank of England ?” said Miss Letitia, looking at her sister 
interrogatively. 

“We cannot do better, I think,” Miss Swindon replied. 

“Hardly,” said the solicitor. ‘And now I must say good- 
morning.” 

‘“‘ Not stay for dinner !” said both sisters in surprise. 

‘“T am very sorry I cannot do justice to your hospitality,” he 
said heartily, noticing the vexation in their faces, “but I am not 
going Satan: t back to London, and if I miss my train at the junc- 
tion, I shall be delayed a day, so I am sure you will excuse me.” 

“ Yes, to be sure ;” and their faces cleared at once, and they were 
eager that he should be gone. 

They stood at the window and saw him 
ht him from the railway-station. 

“T trust he will be in time,” said Miss Swindon. 

“T trust so,” echoed Miss Letitia, and the sisters sat down, each 

in her own icular chair, on either side of the window. Each 

put her hands in her lap, and sat looking at them and nothing else. 

The sisters greatly resembled each other, and the likeness was 
intensified by the fact of their dress being identical in every parti- 
cular, even to the little gold brooches that fastened the folds of the 
net kerchiefs they wore round their necks. Their gowns were of 
serviceable brown stuff, their aprons of black silk, and they wore 
mittens of the same pattern. Their faces were round, and of fair 
complexion, with a healthy ruddiness in the cheeks. Their eyes 
were grey, and the slightly arched eyebrows and hair were of a soft 
brown, scarcely touched with silver. It was by the appearance of 
the chin and the little hollow at the temples only that the observer 
could tell that they were getting old; yet they were past sixty. 
Their features were homely, and they would have been decidedly 

lain but for their sweet expression of kindliness and simplicity. 
They were of middle height, and of a comely stoutness for elderly 
women. 

“TI feel dazed,” said Miss Letitia, after some minutes’ silence ; 
“it seems strange to have so very much money.” 

‘So do I,” replied her sister, “‘ yet we have known of it for come 
time, but I feel sure I never realised it until to-day. It is actually 
mine, now I have this voucher to show that I have all this in the 
Three per Cents., and I can understand it.” 

“That is exactly how I feel,” said Miss Letitia with a little sigh. 

“Tt is a great trust,” continued Miss Swindon, “and I feel almost 
borne down with the weight of it. How shall we put it to the best 
use ? It clearly is given to us to put to use for others’ benefit, because 
we had enough without it.” 

“T feel with you, sister, oppressed. I wish we were as before ; 
we could manage the small charities that we understood.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Swindon, with a little sigh for the 
so irrevocably gyone. “We understood our lite then ; 
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Letitia, we must do our best. Large means have been given to us. 
I think the knowledge how to use them will be vouchsafed also. I 
will hope for the good teaching.” | 

“Tt will come,” answered Miss Letitia confidently. ‘Every 
impulse I feel to give, I shall look upon as an instruction—a 
command.” 

‘Even so we may err by giving foolishly,” replied her sister’ 
sadly, “but we must keep our eyes open and be keen to note trouble 
and suffering, and prompt to relieve them. _ And we will be our old 
humble selves as long as we can.” | 

She put her hand across the table; the younger woman took it 
and pressed it warmly, saying solemnly: 

“We will.” 

Hannah, the old servant, who had been with them for more than 
thirty years, came in to lay the table for dinner. She noticed the 
despondent looks and expressed a hope that they had not heard bad 
news. 

“No; the gentleman had only come on a matter of business,” 
Miss Swindon answered. 

And Hannah felt herself injured, because, as she told herself, her 
long services entitled her to know everything that happened to the 
ladies, and they were actually keeping secret from her what the 
strange man had come about. 

So the coming into a fortune made three women sad. 

After an unusually silent meal the sisters sat down in their accus- 
tomed seats by the window. On the table that stood between them 
were Miss Swindon’s rug-work and Miss Letitia’s knitting, but 
neither of them resumed her ordinary occupation. And Miss 
Swindon, happening to glance at the pins and the wool, said: 

“Dear me, I thought it was Sunday, and that we had forgotten 
to put away our work last night.” . 

“ No wonder,” assented her sister, “it is such a stranve day.” 

The two sat silent looking out of the window, over the shrubs 
that were always kept small that their view of the road might be 
unimpeded, yet seeing nothing, and full of a vague sense of uncer- 
tainty and strangeness. Yesterday they were only moderately well- 
off, now they were rich. : 

There was great similarity of thought between them. Living so 
many years together, and each ae a sweet kindness of disposi- 
tion that led her to cive pleasure to the other in all things, they had 
grown to have the same tastes, the same feelings, and the same view 
on all matters. And now they were both contemplating the change 
in their lives in the same manner. They thought ot themselves 
almost as if they were two stranger women, and they saw them 
living for years in happiness and comfort upon an annuity left them 
by their father ; dvalliiig always in the same little house of red 
brick, behind the green railings with the low privet hedge inside, 
and the small bushes of evergreens; and sitting by the window and 
looking out upon the few passers-by, knowing many of them, and 
taking warm interest in everything that concerned them ; feeling 
creat respect for some, admiration for others, and compassion for all 
in trouble, and giving help where need was greatest, and kindness 
everywhere. o simple, homely, worthy women, neither learned 
nor wise. Their wealth came to them and they were puffed up with 
pride and conceit, they began to think themselves great people, to 
stand aloof from their friends of the town, to claim friendship with 
the county families; then they got into stately society, and became 
shy and awkward, and all their kindliness turned to envy and 
bitterness. And this might be their miserable fate. 

In her uneasiness at this mental picture Miss Letitia rose and 
walked up and down the room; then her sister looked up, and at her 
mild glance, she reseated herself and her thoughts went back to her 
parents, and she wondered if they were pleased at the good fortune 
that had come to them, or whether they knew that it was trouble in 
discuise, and sorrowed for their children. 

“Letitia,” said Miss Swindon, coming out of her reverie, and 
causing her sister to rouse from hers with a start, so deep and long 
had leen the silence between them, “I feel as if everything were 
unreal to-day, as if I were somebody else almost. Let us go out and 
look about us. The sight of the old streets and familiar faces will 
set us to rights.” 

Letitia rose with a look of bewilderment on her simple face. 

“ Yes,” she replied, “the fresh air will clear our heads. Mine is 
puzzled with thinking and the great news ;” and she gave a little sigh 
as if the great news were an affliction. 

“We are too old for much thinking,” answered Miss Swindon 
resignedly ; ‘we must just go about our usual business, it is all we are 
fit for, and to make a beginning we will go and buy something——” 

“ And give it away ?’ 

' “Yes,” replied her sister with a bright smile; “I am going 
to ay a dress for Hannah—and you ?” 

“T don’t know—a shawl ?” 

“The very thing. She has been with ms thirty-three years, and 


should have our first gifts.” 
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When the sisters made their purchases, they found it a delightful 
novelty not to be limited in price, and a sense of their larger means 
came to them with pleasant significance. They were tempted to 
buy many things for many persons, but were restrained by their 
earnest desire to avoid launching out into any expense, and to be 
sober-minded and temperate even in their generosity. 

“Your mother is better, Miss Temple, I hope,” said Miss 
Shh to a young girl who stopped to greet her in the High 

treet. \ 

“A little, thank you,” she answered, “ but she is very weak and 
depressed. I hope you will call to see her when you are our way.” 

‘We will come over very soon.” 

‘Keep up your heart, Miss Ellen,” put in Miss Letitia; “the fall 
of the leaf is always a bad time for invalids. Your mother will be 
better when the trees are bare.” | 

“Tt will be too cold then,” said the girl, with a sad little smile, as 
she left them. | 

‘The weather is never right for her, she is so ailing. And her 
income dies with her. And then what shall be done with Ellen?” 

Miss Swindon spoke as questioning her sister for her special 
Opinion on the subject. 

‘“‘Then she will be our charge,” said Miss Letitia quietly, as if 
there could be no doubt on the matter. 

' “T knew you would say so,” replied Miss Swindon with a little 
exultation in her voice ; “I always know your mind.” 

“I should hope so,” replied her sister. ‘I hope it is always the 
same as yours.” 

“ Look, Letitia, at that handsome young man with Ellen Temple. 
Do you know him ?” 

“No,” she answered, looking at the blonde face that bent over 
Ellen’s brown one, “but he seems to think much of her.” 

“Very much,” said Miss Swindon dryly ; “‘ perhaps he will take 
her out of our hands and provide for her future himself.” 

_ “We must do something,” said her sister ; “we can make a great 
wedding-present at any rate.” 

And the two women continued talking sociably. They were 
quite themselves again, now that they were discussing some projected 
benevolence. 

When the dress and shawl were given to Hannah, she was greatly 
pleased and was reconciled to the old ladies at once, and was quite 
sure that the business the strange gentleman had come upon had not 
been mentioned to her, because it was so unimportant as to be 
beneath her notice. 

And so the night closed in upon a happy household. 


Autumn had passed and winter was come, and, to all appearance, 
the sisters were just the same as ever. They had not made the 
slightest change in their mode of life, but had continued to live com- 
fortably as hitherto, but with due regard to economy. The weather 
was cold and wet and utterly cheerless, and Hannah suffered from 
rheumatism, so a girl was hired to assist her, and thus the first 
change in the little household was made. Neighbours and friends 
said it was a great undertaking to have an additional servant, with 
provisions so dear, but there was no sign of care on the faces of the 
sisters, so the matter was allowed to drop and be forgotten. 

When the curate called for their subscription to the coal and 
blanket fund, he pleaded for a little more than usual becauee the 
winter promised to be exceptionally dreary and trying, and Miss 
Swindon, looking at her sister, said : 

‘“‘T think we can spare ten pounds.” 

“Yes,” assented Miss Letitia, and on the reverend gentleman 
looking at them with surprise, the old ladies blushed. 

“We have something put by,” said Miss Swindon, in deprecation 
of the charge of extravagance to which she feared she was laying 
herself open, “and the object of the fund is so good.” 

_ “Tam thankful you are so generous. I wish there were more 
like you,” he replied, and there was nothing but hearty approval in 
is voice and munner. 
_ _ That Christmas Day was a happy one in Bamford, for there were 
joints of meat and a pudding in many a house that had not known 
sach luxuries for years, and there was warm flannel for the aged, and 
all the little permitted comforts for the poor in the workhouse. 

The old ladies wished everyone to find his lot a little brighter for 
the Christmastide, and they went about seeking out those in want, 
and making their little gifts to them with the utmost possible 
secrecy. 

It was again autumn, the sisters had been rich for a year. There 
was no change in them except _in their apparel. The feminine love 
of soft raiment had instinctively led them, now that price need not to 
be considered, to replace each discarded article of dress with one of 
finer texture, so now their gowns were of cashmere, and their caps 
of real lace, and they were contemplating replacing their old furs 
with muffs and tippets of sable. 

“* Spending comes so easy,” said Miss Letitia. 


“Yes,” replied her sister with a broad smile, “and I do like to 
see you look so nice.” — 

Though their garments were of richer material they were still of 
the same modest style and sober hues, and no Quakeresses could 
have been more quietly dressed than the two old sisters. 

During the ast year they had had many disappointments, they 
had found people covetous and ungrateful, they had been deceived 
and imposed upon, but they forgot these things quickly, and but one 
thought and one desire remained with them always—the thought of 
the suffering of the poor, and the desire to do the utmost good with 
the wealth that had been confided to them, in trust, as they 
reverently believed, for the benefit of those in distress. 

Just at this time the rector came in one day and told them a 
doleful story of a coachman who had been out of work for months, 
since the death of a master he had served for twenty years. 

‘ He is an old man now,” he said, “and would like to stay in his 
native place. I wish I could hear of something for him.” 

“Could we do with a coachman, sister?” asked Miss Letitia, full 
of anxiety to provide for the man. | 

‘“‘ We have no stables,” replied her sister. 

“Oh, if that is the only hindrance,” said the rector, “I have 
stables and coach-house quite at your service. I shall never be able 
to afford anything.” 

The last few words were said with just a twinge of regret. 

This involuntary expression on the part of the rector decided the 
sisters. They noted the white hair, the kind face, and the feeble 
form of the minister who had devoted all his strength to his flock, 
and they recognised that the use of a carriage would greatly lessen 
the fatigue of his arduous duties among his parishioners, and perhaps 
prolong his valuable life, as well as provide for the unfortunate 
coachman, so they gave each other the look of accord that both so 
well understood, and Miss Swindon said, in her usual quiet voice : 

“We will gladly ee your offer, Mr. Holroyd. My sister and 
myself are getting quite old women, and shall be glad of a drive now 
and then.” 7 

“T was very tired last time we went to Mrs. Temple’s,” said 
Miss Letitia ; “it will be very pleasant not to be obliged to walk so far.” 

“A little whitewash mail soon put stable and coach-house to 
rights,” said the rector pleasantly, “and Saunders will be delighted 
to hear of employment. 

He wasa little surprised, but the sisters took setting up a carriage 
so very quietly that he felt he had no right to be. 

Within a fortnight the neatest of little broughams was in the 
rector’s coach-house, the quietest of horses in his stable, and the 
steadiest of coachmen living in the rooms over them. And the 
rector was made to understand, with the sweet tact born of respectful 
sympathy, that, if he did not make use of them as often as he could, 
the sisters would be greatly grieved. 

‘The first time the sisters used their carriage they drove over to 
see Mrs. Temple. It was the second week in September, but the air 
was still as full of sunshine and heat as in brilliant summer weather. 
Mrs. Temple lay upon a couch near an open window giving yes a& 
garden, gay with flowers, and closed in by great masses of trees 
whose joliage was gorgeous with brown and gold and crimson ; over- 
head was a dome of clear bright blue. The invalid was gazing with 
pleasure at the exquisite scene ; she had been eclucated in the love of 
the beautiful. 

She was a tall, slight woman, with lustrous eyes and lovely com- 

lexion, with an innate elegance that nothing could obscure. She 
impressed her surroundings with something of her own churacter, 
mad the sisters never failed to feel surprise at the airiness and pretty 
refinement of her apartment. | 

“Do not move,” said Miss Swindon as she entered, followed 
closely by her sister ; “we would not for worlds disturb you ; we only 
called to see if you were a little better.” 

The lifted head sank back upon the pillows again, and a delicate 
hand was given to each in turn as she said, “I am not better,” with 
a little scornful smile that seemed to say it were utter fcolishness to 
expect such a thing. 

‘The weather is so mild,” said Miss Letitia, in excuse of their hope. 

“That is indeed a comfort tome. I can have my windows open, 
and feel the fresh air upon my face, and look at the trees, and the 
flowers, and the sky. { should like to die just as I am, looking at 
them all.” 

‘“ You must hope to get better,” said Miss Swindon. 

“ Where is Ellen ?” asked her sister, by way of diverting the sick 
woman’s thoughts. 

“My daughter is taking a little walk with a friend.” Then, 
turning to Miss Swindon, she said calmly: ‘I know my _ fate. 
Recovery is hopeless. I am almost dead, but I cannot even die. I 
am held back by anxiety for my child.” 

“My dear friend,” said Miss Swindon in low, eager voice, “ do let 
me assure you of my care for dear Ellen.” 

“The man who loves her.should, take her \to himself;” she said 
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proudly. “Ithank you, but the right is his, and I am held here 
waiting on the brink of the grave until he does his duty. Was ever 
woman so cruelly treated ?” 

She had raised herself from her pillows, and was sitting upright, 
looking at them with eyes that seemed to burn with indignation. 
Her haggard face was flushed. A cough came on and shook her 
attenuated frame, but it did not change the current of her thoughts, 
and as soon as she could speak she said : 

‘‘T am most unfortunate ; fate never ceases to buffet me. When 
what I wish is almost mine, it keeps aloof from me. It is mine, yet 
not quite mine, and the anguish of this almost possession is intolerable 
to me.” 

“Hush !” said Miss Swindon, gently touching her, for the vehe- 
mence in her low voice was intense ; but she did not heed her. 

“This Frank Thornhill is all that I could wish for my daughter’s 
husband, but he does not marry her. He loves her, she loves him, 
yet he stands aloof. I am almost mad with weariness of waiting for 
this marriage—this good thing that seems so near me, and yet is s0 
far off. I cannot live, I cannot die ; still he is blind to my misery.” 

“He should marry her,” said Miss Letitia decidedly. 

A gleam of satisfaction passed over the invalid’s face. 

‘‘Tam glad you think so. He should marry her, but he has 
promised to wait for his father’s consent, and when I speak to Ellen 
she says she cannot leave me. She need not leave me, but if she 
were wedded wife I could leave her, and get rest and peace.” 

Miss Swindon felt a little in awe of the fragile woman who 
appeared to be kept in this world only by her passionate love 
for her daughter, so manifest was it that she was ill unto death, 
but her heart was full of compassion, and she said gently : 

**Do you know why his father refuses his consent ?” 

“Frank evades the question, but I believe it is because Ellen has 
no fortune. Her beauty and her goodness should be dower enough 
for any man. I think I will say to him: ‘You must marry her or 
set her free.” Then I should know what to do. I would have said 
it before but that she loves him.” 

“Yes, Ellen loves him,” said Miss Letitia. “Oh, do let us——” 

“J will not,” interrupted Mrs. Temple, and she looked at them 
with proud defiance. 

_ The coughing came on, and when it ceased she lay back on her 
poe looking as if she were already dead. When she revived a 
ittle she said gently : | 

“If we do not meet again, accept my thanks for your kind 
thoughts of Ellen.” 

“We shall never cease to love her,” said both sisters. They 
shook hands with the poorinvalid, and with eyes full of tears softly 
left the room, and bidding the maid go in and stay with her mistress 
until Miss Ellen returned, entered the brougham, and drove nearly 
home in mournful silence. Then Miss Letitia said : 

“They ought to be married.” 

“Yes,” replied her sister; “it must be managed.” 

After about a quarter of an hour's reverie, Miss Letitia said : 

“T will give half.” 

_“OE€ course,” replied Miss Swindon, readily understanding the 
enigmatical words. “I meant that. We will work together always.” 

‘I knew you would think so,” said her sister cheerfully. 

“Tt will rare much thought, much calculation,” said Miss 
Swindon. “TI do not see my way at all at present.” 

“Thinking tries my head,” said the youngersister. ‘Much of it 
confuses me. I like to jump to conclusions, and keep to them.” 

“I will think for you,” said her sister ; “only if any thoughts on 
the subject come into your head tell me of them. They might be 
useful. I am all in the dark at present.” 

“And I seem to see it done, finished, now you have taken it in 
hand, Priscilla,” said Miss Letitia with enthusiasm, as she gazed at 
her sister with eyes full of loving admiration. | 

“Sanguine girl!” said Miss Swindon, with a little reproving tap 
on her sister’s arm, going back in spirit and manner to nearly forty 
years ago when her sister had been an impulsive young thing, and 
she her we mentor. 

“Cilla,” cried Miss Letitia, using a pet name that had passed almost 
out of their memory, “you make me feel quite youn in, and 
pene to my mind the old days, and the old garden, and all the old 
ong ago.’ 

“And Ned,” added Miss Swindon. “I wonder if you would 
have married him if he had not died ?” 

“We shall never know now,” replied Letitia a little sadly. And 
the two old ladies sat thinking of their young days so long past, yet, 
curiously enough, oe grow nearer every year, until at last the 
circle of their lives would be complete, and old age and childhood meet. 


CHAPTER IL 


Next day the sisters called on the rector to get some information 
about Mr. Thornhill. He said he was not personally acquainted 


with the gentleman, but believed him to be a very worthy man. He 
thought he was not rich, and remembered having heard that at the 
time of his wife’s death some years aco he had put down his carriage 
and retrenched in every possible way. 

The minister was the servant of the sick and the sorrowful, so as 
the hour for visiting a dying woman approached, he left them, bid- 
ding them make themselves at home as long as they liked to 
stay. Then the sisters had a little whispered conference, and Miss 
Swindon, seating herself in the rector’s chair before his writing-table, 
took a cheque out of her pocket-book and carefully wrote in five 
figures, her sister watching her all the time, then both silently 
watched the figures get quite dry. 

Miss Swindon put on her left-hand glove, pushed the paperin her 
palm, and carefully buttoned her glove over it. Ever since the 
sisters had been left alone together, there had been a secrecy and air 
of mystery about them, and when they heard the carriage at the 
gate, they went out of the house and along the sunlit garden-path 
with eyes downcast, and faces heavy and anxious, as if they were 
conspirators overwhelmed by the burden of their plot. 

ven the stolid coachman noticed their strange appearance, and 
felt bewildered. Miss Swindon entered the brougham— Miss Letitia 
did not follow, but stood at the door, and said, “God bless you,” in 
a strange subdued manner, then bade Simmons drive right through 
the town, and walked slowly and sadly away. 

Miss Swindon sat wishing it was possible that her errand could 
be done in such absolute secrecy that no one should know that it was 
done, wishing that wealth could take to itself wings and fly to the 
epot she would indicate, and then make itself accepted ; wishing that 
leaves would turn to gold, and not go: back to leaves when a new day 
dawned; wishing that a great chest of guineas could be buried and 
instantly discovered by a certain person—she never doubted that 
they would be the property of the finder—wishing all kinds of 
foolish and impossible things, so that the desire of her heart might 
be fulfilled, and she herself be saved from giving offence, and from 
possible failure. | 

She was ashamed that she herself should ascribe so high a power 
to gold, that in this, the only serious enterprise of her life, she 
should be relying upon it as a potency that could scarcely fail her: 
She feared that she had a low estimate of human nature, as she was 
looking on money as the lever by which she should succeed in 
moving a man’s determination. Yet it was her sole resource, and 
she must use it with courage. 

Thinking was a slow process with her, and a difficult one, but she 
was a, brave-hearted old lady, and never gave up a thing because it 
was hard todo. So she thought out the problem that was perplex- 
ing her to the end, and decided thoroughly what she would say, 
but was obliged to leave how she should say it to the chance 
influences of the moment. | 

When she passed through the lodge-gates of Thornhill Park, and 
could see nothing on either side of her but far-stretching sward and 
trees of many forms and gorgeous colouring, she felt the full beauty 
of the scene, and realised how tenaciously a man would cling to so 
fair an ancestral domain, for she had all an Englishman’s reverence 
for land. And it seemed to her that a very good sum in the Three 
per Cents. was as nothing compared with this undulating grass- 
covered earth dotted with ancient oak and elm trees. _—. : 

Mr. Thornhill was at home. As she crossed the-hall to the 
library its size and sombreness oppressed her. She felt as.if she 
had strayed from well-known paths into strange regions, and had 
lost her bearings; but she roused herself to think only of the: 
end in view, and to recall the means she had planned for its 
attainment. 

She had been announced to Mr. Thornhill as a lady who wished 
to see him, so he expected some farmer’s wife or danghter to 
poe for further time tor the payment of rent already long delayed. 

e was angered at this surmise, for his need for money was growing 
clesperate. : 

e glanced impatiently at Miss Swindon as she entered, and 
disconcerted her a little ; but he had a good memory for faces, and 
felt sure he had not seen hers before, so, with a smile of relief, he 
rose and courteously begged her to be seated. 

She sat down. Her face was pale, and there was a frightened 
look in her gentle eyes as she gazed steadily at him and said, ina 
voice low and anavering at first, but gaining strength and steadiness 
as she proceede ‘ 

“T am quite a stranger to you, and I beg you to excuse my 
troubling you, but there was nothing that I could do but speak to 
yourself, seeing what object I have in view. And will you 
gases that what passes between us shall be strictly private— 
secret }” 

“Certainly,” he replied blandly, thinking that nothing of 
serious importance could between himself and the curious 
2 person who looked at him with so much  entreaty in her homely 
ace. 
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“Tam obliged to you,” she said with quiet dignity. And then 
her nervousness came over her again as she continued: “I love 
Ellen Temple very much, She is a very sweet girl. My sister and 
myself think very much of her.” 

Miss Swindon saw the lowering expression that came over his 
face at the girl’s name. Her heart sank. But she was not to be 
turned from a course she had resolved upon by any man’s looks. 
Indeed, this silent opposition rather urged her on, and she said with 
almost undue emphasis : 

af We think her a most estimable young lady, and fit to grace any 
station.” | 

“I do not dispute it; but permit me to remark that the 
smallest thing wears a different aspect when viewed from a different 
stand point.” 

‘Which means that we look at Ellen from a different level,” she 
said softly. “I did hope that we might have started with a mutual 
agreement as to Ellen’s merits.” 

“I will concede that Miss Temple is the most perfect of woman- 
kind, if that will help on our interview.” 

“1 want you to feel it,” she replied. 

‘ Feelings do not come at command. My time is occupied. I 
shall be glad to know what has caused me the honour of your visit,” 
he said, with a courtly haughtiness that she admired, although it 
greatly flurried her. And when she looked at his severe face, deeply 
lined with thought and anxiety, she feared that he was a stern, 
impracticable father, whom no arguments could bring to reason. 

“I am come,” she said simply, “to try to persuade you to consent 
to your son’s marriage with Miss Taraple—her mother is dying, I 
fear, and she cannot be happy without seeing her daughter united to 
your son.” 

She noticed a scornful curl of his lips and a brightening of his 
eyes, as if he were loftily amused at her daring to speak of his family 
affairs, and she added, with unconscious wisdom : 

‘My sister and myself are old friends of the widow and her 
child, and we thought that perhaps we might have it in our power to 
make some arrangement that would make the alliance more suitable. 
We are rich, and it would give us great pleasure to give the dear girl 
& Marriage portion.” 

For an instant a hope flashed up within him, but died at once. 
These good women would think much of a few hundreds, he reflected, 
and they would be of no use to him or Frank. 

“You are very good,” he replied gently, “and I hope that Mrs. 
Temple and her daughter know what very kind friends they have, 
and appreciate them accordingly ; but I am afraid the young lady 
could not make the marriage you contemplate, unless she had con- 
siderable fortune. We are old people, am, and have learned to 
understand that even the fondest couple must have more substantial 
diet than love and air, and that the cottage of the proverb is a 
residence of which they would soon grow weary.” 

“Yes,” she answered, “but——-” and she was evidently very 
nervous, as she fidgeted with the button of her glove. 

‘“‘ There are other reasons also into which we need not enter.” 

“ Would this help matters?” she cried, holding the cheque before 
him. He gazed at it in astonishment; such a sum on one slip of 
paper he had not seen for many, many years. “ Would this do for 
the portion of a girl your son could marry ? or more, even twice as 
much we would give that the dying woman might have her heart’s 
desire. We would not palter for a little gold when a soul’s happi- 
ness is at stake.” And Miss Swindon’s face glowed with kindly 
generosity. . 

She had placed the cheque in his hands, he gazed at it in a stupor 
of abstraction. What great things it would do! With that to the 
good, there would be little difficulty in raising sufficient to ward off 
the threatened foreclosure. He felt as if he were in a dream, waiting 
to see what would happen next. A sigh attracted his attention. He 
looked from the paper to the old lady’s beaming face. 

“ You look joyful,” he said, and it seemed to him that he was 
speaking incoherently as in a dream. 

‘‘T am,” she replied ; ‘for I think you will consent.” 

He rose, walked to the window, and came back and sat «down, 
quite himself again, except that there was a flush in his face, and he 
looked a younger and kindlier man. 

Miss Swindon smiled ba him; she was beginning quite to like 
him; it came natural to her to like those she benefited, and she 
recognised that she would be doing good to him, as well as to his son, 
by her gift to Ellen. 

“Do you quite understand what you are doing to part with 
this ?” he said, touching the cheque. - “ It is a large sum to yive in 
your lifetime.” 

He spoke earnestly and kindly. 

‘“‘T well understand it,” she said quietly. ‘“ My sister and myself 
are both maiden ladies, we have no kindred, and we live simply. So 
we can indulge our fancies, and can well afford, each of us, to give 
Ellen Temple that sum, if it will ensure her speedy marriage to your 
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son. Our only desire is to see happiness in our dying friend’s face, 
and know that she is at peace about her daughter.” 

“With such a friend as yourself she need have had no fear,” he said. 

“‘ That is true,” she answered ; “‘ we promised to take entire charge 
of Ellen, but she would not hear of it. She was sas) a She said 
no one should take care of her but her husband. You will let them 
be married soon ?” ae 

“ Assuredly, I will not object; but there must be marmiage- 
settlements.” | | 

a hurry the lawyers ; her days are dwindling fast,” she said 

erly. 
ee Have you no man of business? If you have, employ him at 
once for Miss Temple.” 

“To be sure. 1 will write to him to-night.” 

“‘T hope he will not persuade you to change your mind.” 

“He could not do that ; besides, he knows that there is enough 
and to spare.” 

** Fortunate woman !” 

“Yes,” she replied gravely, “I am fortunate, most fortunate 
now that you have agreed to my wishes. I am deeply ti to 
you, Mr. Thornhil .” Her voice was full of gratitude, and her of 
earnest joy, as she put out her hand to him. 

He grasped it heartily. 

“Your presence has been a blessing to me,” he said in solemn 
tones. “You have saved me and mine from ruin;” and stoo ing 
slightly he raised the old hand and kissed it as reverently as if he 
been offering homage to his sovereign. . 

Then he folded up the cheque, and watched her replace it care- 
fully in her glove, saying that it was too valuable to lose. Then he 
asked the name of his best friend, as he called her, and receiving her 
card, led her to her carriage, and parted from her with a grateful 
smile. He went back to his room a changed man. 

“Truly,” he thought, “that old lady’s money will do great good.” 

Miss Swindon had so many things to think of, that the time 
passed very swiftly, and she was greatly surprised when the brougham 
stopped, and she found herself opposite her own garden-gate. 

Miss Letitia opened the Hotes: doar. A glance at her sister, as she 
was coming up the garden-path, told her that all was as she wished, 
and that her sister had been quite successful. She ran down to meet 
her, the two old faces were full of the most rapturous delight. 

“It is all settled just as you said, Letitia. I am to give ten 
thousand and you ten thousand.” 

And then she stopped, looking guiity ; in her heedless haste to 
tell her sister the happy news, she had given to the winds her 
precious secret. She looked down vexed and ashamed of her 
impetuosity. Miss Letitia looked carefully up and down the road, 
ane all around, then said consolingly : 

“T don’t believe there is a living creature within sight except 
Simmons, and he is stone deaf, so it cannot matter.” 

The two old ladies spent the rest of the day in most interestin 
conversation, but the letter to the solicitor was not forgotten, an 
the now useless cheque was burnt. They had still one trouble— 
would Mrs. Temple hear of their interference in her concerns, and 
take it in ill part, perhaps go the length of repudiating their friend- 
ship altogether ? 

The second day Frank Thornhill came to thank them, and he 
brought the information that Mrs. Temple had coasented to let Ellen 
be married in a fortnight. 

That evening a note came from that lady, saying that their 
magnificent generosity overpowered all her scruples, and that she 
thanked them from her heart, and the old sisters wept with delight 
at the success of their plans. 


Soft and low came the sound of bells to the listening ears of Mrs. 
Temple. It grew in volume, it rolled and it swelled until the whole 
world seemed full of the jubilant music. 

The sion as pulled with a will, for they knew of the distant 
listener, and people far away heard the glad melody, and said the 
bells had never rung so merrily before. Mrs. Temple listened with- 
head lifted from her pillows, and the deep joy in her heart shining 
in her face. 

While the bells were still ringing, the door of her chamber was 
opened, and bride and bridegroom stood before her couch. She 
kissed and blessed them. Then she put out her hands towards the 
sisters, who stood near. She kissed them also, and said that the 
blessing of the Father of the widow and orphan would abide with 
them for ever. 


Mrs, Temple passed away peacefully a week after her daughter's 
matriage. 

The old sisters live on very happily. They have learned to look 
upon Frank and Ellen as their own kindred, and their children call 
them Aunt Swindon and Aunt Letitia. 

They are as kindly and as simple as ever, and _still.do their best 
to keep secret their generous beneticence. 
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The Walk. 


Over the old grey arches, 
ere the ing river rolled, ; 
And the willows that sprung where the woodbine clung, 
Flashed back the sunset’s gold ; 

ME the hill where the tall green ashes 

tood in majestic rows, 
Up the narrow path that ran beneath, 

e walked to the old red house. 


The laugh and the jest rang round us, 
Fast flowed the careless talk ; 

The question light, and the answer slight, 
The mirth of the evening walk ; 

My hand on your arm hay quietly, 
And never a word we said ; 

Dear, do you forget? I remember yet, 

. How fast that hushed hour sped. 


There was but a glance flashed each from each 
As we where the violets grew, 

Half up the hill—I have mine still, 
Though time has dimmed its blue ; 

There was but a smile—one sweet swift smile— 
As we parted at the door, 

One long hand-clasp, ah, that strong true grasp, 
Shall I meet it never more? 


So far apart our pathways, 
Since that summer eve have been ; 
Such joys have been lost, such sweet dreams crossep, 
So much we have done and seen ! 
Perhaps we two shall never walk 
Through a sunset hour again ; 
But I can recall each step of it all. 
Is the memory joy or pain ? 


‘““My Lord Conceit.”’ 


(A SERIAL STORY.) 
By the Author of ‘‘ FRAGOLETTA,” ‘‘ DAME DURDEN,” Etc., Bte. 


Book it. 
CHAPTER I. BEYOND THE GOLDEN MEADOWS. 

THE loveliness of a spring morning is lending light and colour 
to the earth—such light, such colour, as only comes in the day’s 
early hours, when Nature trembles into waking, fresh and fair with 
dewfall and sunlight after the long hushed darkness of the night. 

The heavens are of hyacinth and vold, save here and there where 

arly clouds fold their white winys like sails slowly furled by 
invisible hands. The sound of a skylark’s song is losing itself in a 
flood of rapture, rising higher, higher, towards that cold pure splen- 
dour to which men’s souls look up in their prayers—higher and 
higher, as though the eager wings were racing the eager voice, and 
both could never tire of the song and the flight. 

A man walking slowly through the green lanes paused in the 
flood of sunlight, and his eyes followed that far-off speck that seemed 
making straight for heaven's gates, with its own pean of praise as 
mandate of admission. 

He listened as, in some rare moment of life's hurried, frenzied 
march, men do listen to a sound, a word, a voice from Nature’s 
heart. As he listened, something of sorrow, regret, unrest, touched 
those mysterious inner chords of the spirit which had begun to 
vibrate to the subtle sounds and scents surrounding him. He sighed. 
At the same moment the sigh was echoed by a peal of silvery 
childish laughter, and starting involuntarily, he looked over the low 
hedge, and saw in the shining dewy field beyond, as fair a sight as 
eyes of man had ever beheld. 

The field was starred with a thousand golden bells, and the flood 
of sunliyht poured itself in loving intensity on a slight, almost 
girlish form standing midway between the glittering light and the 
glittering carpet. On one shoulder perched a child ; another clung 
to her hand, and lifted a laughing face to follow the direction of the 
other hand, uplifted to the cloudless vault above, from whence the 
tiny speck that had uttered the day’s first greeting was fluttering 
earthwards once again. 

The watching eyes gazed first curiously, then eagerly, then 
with a flash of recognition that lit up the whole face. 

“Ts it possible?” he said below his breath, and something 
within him leaped like a giant force over a space of intervening 
years, and urged him to pursue it; and, so guided and so borne 
along, he sprang over the low hedge and stood face to face with a 
vision that had haunted him more persistently than he had ever 
known till now. 

Midway in the cowslip meadow they met. 

A strange mecting for two people who had last spoken to cach 


other in a London drawing-room—last seen each other Well, the 
strange cold pang in the man’s breast brought back that scene dis- 
tinctly enough, chilling in some degree the rapture that had been all 
the first sight of the remembered face had brought. 

“ How could you recollect me?” she said, her face flushed like a 
June rose, her eyes—those sweet remembered eyes—bright as stars, 
only solemn and dark, as surely no stars ever were. “ Five years 

. Why, it is an age! Even Madge hardly remembered me. 
Mire. Dunbar, you know. Have you seen her lately? How is it 
you are here?” 

“What a string of questions! Am I to answer them all? To 
begin with, I recollected you at once. I—I—well, I have a good 
memory for faces. As for Mrs. Dunbar, I have not seen her for two 
years. 1 resigned, you know, and have been living here with my 
mother. She is a great invalid, and ” 

Then his voice suddenly broke. Meeting those plorious eyes once 
more his heart throbbed so stranyely and wildly that he grew con- 
fused, and forgot even of what he was speaking. 

“ Are those your children ?” he asked abruptly. 

“Yes” she said, and looked down with all a mother’s adoriny 
pride at the ruffled curls and shy face hiding in the folds of her 

own. 
But Ivor Grant's eyes had gone to the child perched on her 
shoulder. Such a beautiful solemn little face, with eyes dark and 
mysterious-looking as her own. Eyes that sent a strange thrill 
through the man’s heart, as they gave back gaze for yaze in that calm 
wonder of a child’s aroused curiosity, that is so bewildering to grown 
men. 

“ What a lovely little fellow,” he muttered involuntarily. 
is very like you.” 

She blushed faintly. 

“Ts that intended for a compliment? I suppose he is like ie, 
for I am tired of hearing the remark. He is my youngest—just 
three years old to-day. It is in honour of his birthday that I have 
brought them out to make cowslip-balls. English country-life is so 
strange to them. Children in India, you know, have a very dreary 
existence. I made a point of taking them to the hills every season, 
or they would never have been as robust as they are now.” 

She talked hurriedly, with a soft enbarrassment of manner that 
spoke of other feelings behind the surprise of this chance meeting. 

Ivor noticed that she had never once mentioned her husband. 

“Have you been here long?” he asked in that hurried pause. 

“Just a month, My father is your rector now. He came here 
about four years ago, and when my health gave way in India, and I 
had to come home, I naturally came here. My husband remained 
behind. He likes the country.” 

“ And vou?” 

“ Detest it!” Then she laughed. “Iam afraid 1 said that vin- 
dictively, but it is really true. The life is idle, useless, enervating. 
The women are spoilt, the men are, as a rule, too careless and self- 
satisfied. There is nothing wholesome, genial, inspiriting about 
them, and the climate is odious. Oh, if you only knew the delicious 
feeling of drinking in air like this after the enervating, stifling months 
I have endured, shut up in bungalows, treating the sun as a 
deadly enemy instead of what he is here !” 

She drew a long breath; she raised her head, with its dusky, 
wind-stirred curls, to the glistening sky, and looked up at it with 
eloquent eyes. Ivor Grant watched her. His ears had been drinking 
her voice, catching more of its music than its sense, perhaps; but 
always, like some strange vision dawning and floating before him, he 
saw the lights and shadows of Madge Dunbar’s pretty room, and the 
queenly, graceful figure leaning against that marble pedestal, and 
watching him with deep soft eyes. 

She was not changed, he told himself. Not changed save that her 
seater A was of more thoughtful and grave a character, and on her 
face that tender glow of deeper feeling which comes to a woman’s 
face with the dignity and wonder of motherhood. 

The silence brought her back to herself. She lifted the child 
from her shoulder, and set him down by his brother’s side. They 
made such a pretty pair—the dark head and the gold, the bright face 
and the solemn—that: Ivor’s eyes rested with renewed admiration 
upon them. 

i You are going to gather cowslips; may I help you?” he said 
at last. 

She laughed a little. 

“‘ What an occupation fora gallant guardsman, and the idol of a 
world of fashion ! hd any of your London friends heard you?” 

“They would think I was very much to be envied,” he said, 
hiding a deeper earnestness under his light words than ever 
she dreamt of. “Besides, I am no longer a guardsman. I have 
exchanged town life for country, and infinitely prefer it.” 

“Is it possible ?” she said, and looked at him wonderingly. 

In his face she read great changes. It was_handsomnic as ever, 
more attractive even than she had thought it thé night she gave jim 
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that sobriquet of “My Lord Conceit.” There was less indolence 
and languor in its expression, but that sadness, which had puzzled 
many an observer, had developed itself more strikingly. He looked 
& man in his prime, but a man who had drunk life’s cup to satiety, 
and wearied of its empty hours long ere such weariness should have 
touched his years. She felt a sort of wonder, and a faint pity for 
him stirring her heart as she gazed. Her own youth and its memories 
seemed a far-back dream ; that first meeting with him had been 
only one episode in her past, and five years had swept it far away 
into those inner chambers of memory, whence issue ghosts that some- 
times gladden and sometimes affright us. 

But she was young enough still to enjoy life as it was, young 
enough to be glad at the scents and sounds of spring, young enough 
to feel the blood flowing gaily through her veins as she trod the 
golden meadows, young enough to smile at the grave and watchful face 
above her with 

The untired smile of youth, 
and bid him come and welcome, if he chose, as she set the baby hands 
to their fragrant task. 

His hands and hers assisted. The little voices grew eloquent, 
the tireless feet were a joy to watch. Ivor Grant paused a moment 
in which to wonder how it was that he had lived so many years, yet 
never found children delightful, or life sweet. Looking at the eager 
faces, listening to the prattling tongues, seeing all the world in one 
eee glory of earth and sky, drinking in pure fragrant air, steeping 

imself to the lips in a new and sweet content, so he passed those 
brief, bright, morning hours, unasking, unquestioning whence came 
their brightness and delight 

“Qo is very dood,” said the solemn-eyed little Jack to him, as 
the last blossom had been added, and the great velvety masa was 
pronounced complete. ‘ Has ’oo little boys at home ?” 

Ivor laughed a trifle unsteadily, catching Beryl’s sunny glance. 

“No, my dear, I have no little boys.” 

‘¢ And does ’oo gather cowslips for ’ooself ?” 

Ivor looked puzzled. Beryl hastened to explain. 

“Jack thinks you came out to gather cowslips this morning. 
Are you usually auch an early riser ?’ 

“ Me dets up veverry morning with mummy,” pursued the little 
fellow, desirous of giving out his limited stock of information, now 
that he had made friends with the tall stranger. 

“ He can’t dress himself,” said Cyril, the eldest of the little lads. 
“Mother has to dress him. He didn’t like the ayah, and we sent 
her back.” 

“Come !” cried their mother, swinging the great fragrant ball 
to and fro, and cutting short their confidences, ‘‘ Who can catch ? 
‘Tisty, tosty, fair and forty ; one, two——’ Ah, Cyril has it.” 

A shout of triumph, asthe boy ran off with his treasure, pursued 
by the toddling feet of Baby Jack, rang over the meadow. 

She turned to Ivor, laughing still. 

“How children renew one’s youth! It does not scem so very 
long ago that I too was running wild in just such meadows as these, 
as happy as free——” ! 

She paused abruptly. Her face grew crimson. 

“T sometimes think,” she went on hurriedly, “we don’t make 
children’s lives as happy as we might. ‘They are so short, and they 
ought to be so fair—just like a dream of gladness to look back upon. 
The cares and worries come soon enough.” 

“You, at least, should have none,” suid Ivor impulsively. 

Her eyes drooped. Over the beautiful face came a shadow: like a 
cloud on a summer sky. 

“Ts anyone exempt?” she said, with an effort at her former 
lightness. ‘ Doesn’t Longfellow say : 

‘* Into each life some rain must fall ? 
We may be happy if we only get showers from time to time, not 
one persistent deluge.” 

he children were far in advance. She began to move forward 
in order to rejoin them. He walked beside her, scarcely conscious 
that he was doing so. 

“TI hope that you will come to the Court and bring the little 
fellows,” he said at last. ‘ My mother is too great an invalid to go 
anywhere, but she will be delighted to see you, I am sure, and so 
will my uncle.” 

“You are very kind,” she said with a faint hesitation. “ Yes, I 
will come. I should like to see your mother.” 

“ When will you come?” he persisted. “To-morrow ?” 

“T can hardly tell,” she said with that soft, serious smile that at 
times touched her lips, “There is no immediate hurry, is there?” 

“No, only—there is no reason why you should not come; and 
while the weather is so fine——” 

She laughed outright. 

“The weather has, of course, everything to do with it. Well, 
perhaps I will come to-morrow ; and now, don’t let me take 
you farther out of your way. It is a long distance back to the 
Court.” 


She stood still and gave him her hand as the little lads came 

dancing up. 
oe took it reluctantly enough, yet not daring to withstand her 
wishes. . 

But long after that graceful figure had passed from sight he stood 
leaning against the stile where ane had bidden him farewell, lost in 
thought so deep that he forgot the very passage of time, groping 
his way along a path of possibilities into the maze of a new and 
startled future, yet never asking himself what had come into his 
life with so sudden and so sweet a joy, or what dangers and sorrows 
might lie beyond this range of golden meadows., 
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CHAPTER II. “I DO NOT LIKE ‘GRASS WIDOWS.’” 


THERE are moments when memory quickens life into a sweet 
and perfect joy, bringing out from the treasure-house of its past such 
rich and varied stores, that only to pause and think them over is 
delight enough. 

Ivor Grant’s heart exulted in such memories as he went home- 
wards through that fair spring world. He knew nothing of the 
reason of such feelings. It is very seldom that we pause to inves- 
tigate the why and wherefore of joy at its outset. Not until the 
feeling has long passed its borderland of content do we question its 
origin, and then it is often too late for reason to utter her warning 
voice against the sophistries of self-deception. 

Ivor Grant, walking with,the firm, free step of youth and strength, 
his head bared to the cvol breeze, his eyes drinking in the beauties 
of Nature, marvelled that life hitherto had seemed so monotonous 
and wearisome a thing. It seemed joy enough now only to live on 
a day like this; to revel in golden sunshine—in the boundless 
wealth of health and freedom; to feel this sense of power and 
mastery swelling in his heart, to meet all sights and sounds with a 
dreamy pleasure of eye and ear. 

He passed between the hedgerows, upon whose banks the foot of 
Spring had paused, leaving imprints delicate and fanciful as herself, 
and the tiny blossoms and the tender, pale young shoots had gained 
a beauty he had never noted before. fe plucked some frail white 
violets, and half smiled as he placed them in his breast. So strange 
it seemed that he should note or care for the beauty of the timid, 
modest things. And yet to-day everything had beauty, everything 
had fragrance, and as he stood on a slight eminence and caught from 
there the accustomed sight of the Court’s grey turrets and vast 
woods, he thought to himself the old place had never looked so 
fair. 

It was long past the usual breakfast-hour when he reached it, so 
he took his meal in solitude ere going to pay his morning visit to 
his mother. 

It was true what he had told Beryl Marsden. She was a great 
invalid and rarely left her own rooms. Yet it puzzled Ivor as it 
had puzzled her physicians what could he this mysterious complaint 
that was slowly sapping the springs of her life, leaving her day by 
day paler, frailer, more worn, yet wringing from her no complaint 
of pain or murmur of weariness ; only she clung to her son, and 
looked for his presence with yet more passionate absorption than of 
yore ; and he, noting this, yielded to her wistful if unspoken desire, 
and gave up London life and his profession, and had settled down 
at the Court. 

He had been shccked at the change in her. Outwardly calm and 
self-reliant as ever, yet, to the keen eyes of love, a deep undercurrent 
of suffering was apparent. Suffering which denied itself outward 
expression, which sought no sympathy or alleviation, but all the 
same was there in its woe and in its mystery, to trouble and perplex 
him more and more as the months rolled slowly by. 

As he entered her room this ORGS something in his face—a 
new brightness, a light of hope, and youth, and joy, long strangers 
to its natural indolent quiet, struck her keen eyes. The very tone of 
his voice in greeting was in some way different — more tender, 
more gentle, yet with an undercurrent of absorption that told her 
in a moment something had happened. 

Being a wise woman, she asked no questions, confident that if 
anything had to be told she would hear it, a better way of dealing 
with men—if women would only believe it—than any attempt to 
force confidence or obtrude curiosity. 

And the news came very soon. He had taken the white violets 
from his coat, and was putting them in a little vase of water. 

“ There’s a breath of spring for you !” he said joyously ; “I wish 
you could go out and enjoy it for yourself. By-the-bye, I met an 
old friend of mine out this morning, and I’ve asked her to call on 
you. I knew her in London years ago, and she married and went 
out to India”—this spoken very hurriedly, like a lesson learnt by 
rote, of which he was eager to rid himself. “She’s come home on 
sick leave, or something, with her children. Jolly little chaps! I’ve 
asked them all over here to-morrow.” 


Mra. Grant raised her eygs|in. faint astonishment, (Certainly 
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nothing in this story to account for Ivor’s unusual excitement ; a | ‘“ What does she mean by this? What hasitto dowithus? I must 


grass widow with a family of spoilt, pettish, sickly children, such as 
all Indian children were. The only strange thing was that Ivor 
should interest himself about them at all, 

“T have no objection to their coming,” she said arr pa “but 
you must do the entertaining, my dear. It is impossible for me to 

year the noise of children in my weak state of health. As for the 
mother—well, women from India are.so objectionable.” 

“She is not,” said Ivor quickly. “I think you will like her.” 

Mrs. Grant made no answer. She was looking at his face, trying 
to read in it something deeper than his words. 

“Is she young ?” she asked carelessly. 

A slight shade of astonishment crept over Ivor’s face. 

“ Ye-es,” he said hesitatingly, “I suppose so. Women’s ages 
are always difficult to guess.” 

“‘ And her husband is not with her?” 

“No, thank goodness! I mean,” he added, colouring furiously 
at the slip, “he prefers India to England—always did.” 

Mrs. Grant was silent, and silence sounding somewhat ominous to 
Ivor in his present state of feeling, he launched forth into further 
explanations, dwelling chiefly, however, on the children—a fact 
which rather surprised his mother, who, up to the present epoch of 
his existence, had never discovered that he possessed any particular 
anes for juvenile torments. 

“T am afraid you will find them very troublesome,” she said at 
last. “ We have nothing here to amuse them.” 

“TI don’t think they want much amusement,” said Ivor. “ At 
least, the little chap doesn’t. I never saw such a solemn little face 
in my life, and his eyes—they make one quite afraid ; they are so 
big, and pure, and penetrating. I'll show them the picture-yallery, 
and there’s the old nursery, you know, and cartloads of my broken 
toys treasured up in its cupboards, and then they can ride the pony. 
Oh, they’ll enjoy themselves, never fear.” 

“T never saw you so much interested in children before,” 
sxid his mother somewhat dryly. ‘These must be quite out of the 
common.” 

Ivor was standing by the window, looking out at the bright, 
sunny landscape. Between an opening in the trees he could catch 
a glimpse of a dark red-brick building, above which rose the 
slender spire of the old church. The red-brick building was the 
rectory. He was wondering how it was he had never noticed it so 
distinctly as now. 

“I know, my dear boy,” continued his mother somewhat 
hurriedly, “that life here must be very dull and monotonous. I 
often tell you I wish you would run up to London for the season as 
of old. It would give you some amusement, some distraction, some 
brighter society than my dull self.” 

“T won't listen to such heresies,” said Ivor laughingly, and he 
turned from the window and looked with loving eyes at the pale 
worn beauty of her face. “You dull! The idea! Don’t talk 
nonsense. I’ve settled down into a country gentleman. My life 
contents me infinitely better than that old life of dissipation, 
excitement, unrest. I have pleasant friends and neighbours, 
plenty of sport, gaiety, books. What in the name of all that’s 
rational should a man want more ?” 

“‘A wife, perhaps,” said Mrs. Grant, smiling kindly. “ But you 
seem to have no inclination for matrimony.” 

“No,” he said with sudden gravity ; “ none whatever.” 

“And yet it would be better for you to ,’ continued his 
mother thoughtfully. ‘‘ You would be happier—safer.” 

“Safer,” interposed Ivor abruptly, as she paused. ‘ What is it 
you fear for me, mother mine ?” 

“ Nothing as yet,” answered Mrs. Grant slowly. “ Only—only— 
well, Ivor, my dear, I do not like grass widows.” 

(To be continued.—Commenced in No. 141.) 


Snowdon House. 


(A SHORT SERIAL STORY.) ; 


PART VI. 

THE doctor sat for an instant with knitted brows, as though the 
brief announcement from the Red Lion inn was highly unpleasant 
to him, as indeed it was, and might have sat still longer, but that 
he was roused by his eye falling on the second, and as yet unopened 
letter. The sight of this did not appear to soothe him ; he evidently 
recognised the writing, for he uttered an angry exclamation as 
he opened it, which was repeated more than once while reading it. 

his was a much longer communication, containing some 
enclosures, while its contents clearly puzzled and vexed the doctor. 
He read it through, and re-read it, exclaiming as he finished: 


say something to silence her.” 

He had not a great while to indulge in these reflections, having 
to be at Srowdon House to welcome home his daughter and her 
husband. Dismissing these communications from his mind, there- 
fore, as far as was in his power, he went over, and was soon in con- 
sultation with Ezra to see that all was ready, and then the carriage— 
the new one, of course, with the ponies—was seen approaching trom 
the railway-station. Then it entered by the lodge-gates, and in another 
minute the doctor had lifted his daughter from the vehicle, had 
kissed her, had shaken Wayre by the hand, while he bid them both 
“Welcome,” and wished them a long and happy abode in their 
married home. 

Wayre looked cheerful and fresh, as became a bridegroom ; 
Agatha, too, had improved by the trip, and a troubled, anxious 
expression of the eye, with which the doctor was only too familiar, 
had disappeared, or greatly diminished. For an instant she looked 
with an enquiring glance at her father, as though she saw somethin 
in his face that was strange to her. He noted this glance, and assum 
a smiling demeanour, talking freely and jestingly, although he was, in 
reality, extremely anxious to say a few words to her. This, how- 
ever, was not easily to be accomplished ; first there was the luncheon, 
then they went together over ae to see what minor 


improvements Dr. Fulham had effec 
Everything was ga of, Agatha especially being pleased 
with what she saw. r. Wayre, who was hichly satisfied also, 


suggested a trifling alteration in one place, and the doctor left to 
fetch Ezra to join in the consultation. 

“This is something new,” said Mr. Wayre as Fulham disappeared, 
“this little wooden shed at the end of the stable. I wonder what it 
is for ?” 

So speaking he went towards the place, a newly-painted and 
evidently newly-erected extension of the stables. He paused for an 
instant, and ejaculated : 

“Ah, that is the weak point. I see where those fellows climb 
the fence, and will have it altered. I am greatly mistaken if I 
re see one of them lurking on the other side but an instant 
bac. b 

Muttering thus, he wert to the door of the little shed, which 
was secured Ey a bolt on the outside, Mrs. Wayre watching him with 
a slight smile, as though amused at his curiosity. | 

He drew the bolt, audibly wondering the while for what reason 
the shed had been erected. The fastening, which was stiff with 
new paint, at last gave way, and Mr. Wayre pulled the door open. 
As he did so a tremendous brute sprang past him with a fearful 
snarl—Wayre was half hidden by the door—and to his horror flew 
directly at his wife. 

A piercing shriek from Agatha was scarcely uttered before she 
was thrown to the ground with a terrible shock, and the brute seized 
her by the arm, growling angrily the while. 

i Heaven! It is the new dog!” cried Wayre. 
will be killed before my eyes. Help, help!” 

He rushed up to the savage beast, and with his light cane slashed 
it across the head, then tried to seize it. 

His strength and his weapon were in vain, but just then—not a 
quarter of a minute had elapsed since the escape of the hound—just 
as the doctor and Ezra saw from the lodge what had happened, and 
hurried forward with shouts, a man dashed past Mr. Wayre, uttering 
a tremendous oath, and flung himself with such desperate force 
against the brute as to throw it down quite clear of the lady, but 
falling heavily himself. 

In an instant the gigantic hound turned upon its assailant, and, 
as the ree spectators could see, buried its fangs in his shoulder 
or neck. 

The man was armed with a large clasp-knife, with which he 
struck the dog several times; the reddened hue of the blade and 
the hand which held it showing with what effect these blows were 
dealt ; while his other arm was actually forced in between the jaws 
of the beast, in order to loose the choking gripe on his neck. 

Those who stood round could see, but at first they could not help. 
Not only had the doctor and Ezra come up, but a couple of men at 
work in the grounds were attracted by the shouts ; one of these was 
armed with a pitchfork, the other with a spade, but not a blow could 
be struck, so incessant were the turnings and changes of the man and 
the brute. ‘ 

The women-servants had come also, and lifted Mrs. Wayre from 
the ground ; she had not quite fainted, although she was helpless 
and unable to stand. She refused to be carried into the house, but 
watched the struggle with agonising interest. 

At last—it was all comprised in a very small space of time—one 
of the men saw a chance for a blow, and buried the prongs of his 
Weapon in the body of the hound. With a desperate yelp of rage 
and pain, the creature turned on this new assailant, and_on the 

instant the first man, who Jay) gasping, beneath him,, and_ whose 
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features were utterly undistinguishable from the blood and clay 
besmearing them, seized the dog in turn by its throat, gripping it as 
only despair can gripe, and again and again struck with his weapon 
behind the shoulder. These last blows were fatal; the animal 
staggered unsteadily a pace or two, fell, and all was over. | 

the stranger up. The doctor had recognised him 


The men hel 
at first, and would have done so he been thrice as much dis- 
figured as he really was. 


_ Dr. Fulham was not a kindly man, or a just one, and his first 
wish on recognising the stranger who had saved his daughter, was 
that the muse © might be fatal to him. 

It was clear that this ungrateful wish would be nearly if not 
completely gratified. 

“ Bring him into the house!” cried Wayre. “Luckily, my good 
fellows, here is a doctor on the spot. Jenny, go first ; get out the 
brandy and plenty of linen-bandages ; tear up sheets or shirts, or 
anything. Steady, my boys—steady! He is very faint. That’s 
Tight, Agatha! Keep the smelling-salts to his nose. You are a 
made man from this time, my brave fellow, so keep up your 
spirits ! 

With encouraging remarks such as these, the man was ussisted 
into the house and laid on a couch, while the doctor prepared to 
examine hie hurts. : 

He had first turned to his daughter, but she, although pale as 
ae and trembling so that she could not stand, refused his 

elp. 

“T am not seriously hurt,” she said, as well as she could speak ; 
“the few wounds I have Mrs. Crake can dress, but sce to him, 
father; for, if my judgment may be trusted, your greatest skill will 
hardly save him.” 

Thus adjured, the doctor turned to the stranger—no stranger to 
him—and, as we have shown the doctor’s mind in its harshest and 
most unamiable phases, it is only fair to say that now he did all that 
ekill and experience could suggest to aid the wounded man. 

With the help of his assistants the stranger’s face was bathed and 
cleaned, his neck and shoulders, where most of the injuries had becn 
inflicted, laid bare, and the wounds—which were frightful in their 
extent and number—dressed ; the housekeeper’s room at Snowdon 
House supplying most of the appliances required. | 

By the aid of a little brandy. and other stimulants, the man, who 
had never been entirely insensible, revived, moved his head slightly, 
and spoke. 

“Now then, men !” exclaimed Dr. Fulham, addressing the two 
assistants, “go and get yourselves a good meal in the kitchen; Mrs. 
Crake will see that you have the strong ale, and Mr. Wayre will 
see that your wages for this day’s work are liberal.” 

The inen’s eyes glistened at the various provisions of this speech, 
so agreeably suggestive to their minds, and with rude bows turned 
to leave the room. 

“Stay !” continued the doctor; “Mr. Ezra, you will please go 
with them first, and show them where to drag the carcase of the 
hound. Mrs. Crake, you will be good cnouvh to see that the men 
have plenty to eat and drink of the best—but not too much. Jenny, 
we shall not want you any longer; you have been a good girl, and 
shall have a new dress for Christmas.” 

As he spoke thus he held the door of the room open in his hand, 
so that Ezra and his wife could hardly linger, although, to judge by 
their looks, they fain would have done so. There was no help for 
it, however ; they went, the doctor closed the door, and, unper- 
ceived, turned the key in the lock so as to prevent ity being 
furtively pushed ajar, then returned to the group. 

“Would it not have been as well to keep Mrs. Crake?” said 
Wayre in a low voice ; “we may want some assistance with this poor 
fellow, who scems recovering himself a bit.” 

“No,” replied the doctor in the same tone ; “I can do all that 
is necessary, and the fewer we have around him when he begins to 
talk the better.” 

bE ae assented, presuming that the doctor knew better than 
himself, and certainly entirely misunderstanding the reason for this 
precaution. 

Mrs. Wayre, whose arm had been dressed by the housekeeper—if 
Mrs. Crake were entitled to that appellation—went to the man, 
lifted his head gently in the direction in which he seemed struggling 
to move it, and then adjusted his pillow so as to enable him to lie 
comfortably. The man’s face changed in expression while she did 
this, showing that he had completely regained consciousness, and 
his cyes followed her every movement with a fascinated, alinost 
a terrified look. | Wayre noticed this, and to break the spell 
exclaimed : 

“Come, my lad, you are all right now. I shall not forget your 
bravery, make sure of that ; while I have breath to draw, you shall 
have a friend.” 

You mean that, du you?” was the odd reply of the stranyer ; 
he spuke feebly and huskily as yet, but the tones were, for all that, 


horribly familiar to the doctor, who strove to nerve himself for 
what he feared was coming ; “ you mean that, come what may aa 

“Why, of course I do,” returned Mr. Wayre with a smile ; he 
thought the poor fellow was hardly himself as yet; “I shall never 
forget your bravery, I tell you, for it saved my wife from death. 
That is ten times more than if you had saved my own life.” 

“Ts this your wife, then?” exclaimed the man, rising with an 
unexpected effort to a sitting posture; “is this Dr. Fulham’s 
daughter ?” 

‘Yes, that is my wife,” replied Wayre, “and as you have just 
guessed, Dr. Fulham’s daughter. This is r. Fulham, who has 60 
cleverly bound up your hurts.” 

Mrs. Wayre looked on, somewhat puzzled by the stranyer’s 
manner, but with a smile too; Dr. Fulham’s face was hidden as he 
bent over his instrument-case. 

‘Oh, I know him,” exclaimed the man, “and I know you, as 
you will see. But I never thought to find this to be Dr. Fulham's 
daughter.” 

“Don’t talk any more just now, there’s a good fellow,” said the 
doctor ; “you will do yourself harm. I am the more anxious about 
him,” continued Fulham, turning to Mr. Wayre, “ because I know 
something about him, and because it was by me that the dog was 
locked in the new shed ; of course I could not foresee what would 
happen.” 

‘No, of course you could not, doctor,” said the man with a 
broken yet bitter laugh ; “you would not have done anything of 
the kind if you could have guessed what would happen—we know 
that. Never mind the doctor’s fears, Mr. Wayre, but look in my face 
and tell me if you ever saw me before. I ought to be ashamed to 
look you in the face, and I have been; but my time 1s running 
short now ; I want you to know me ani forgive me.” _ 

“No,” returned Mr. Wayre after a short pause, during which he 
had scanned the face of the speaker closely ; “no, I do not think I 
ever saw you before.” 

The man looked at him with a curious smile, which seemed more 
nearly allied to tears than to laughter, and indeed his eyes were 
moistened. 

“TJ am sorry for that,” he said ; “I was in hope that although 
many a long day had passed since you looked on my face—an ill- 
boding face to you, I own—and though you thought I was dead, you 
might have recalled my features.” 

“Thought you were dead!” exclaimed Wayre, and a half- 
alarmed expression stole over his face ; “ why should I have thought 
you were dead ?” , 

“ Because——” the man gasped, and then turned so ghastly pale 
as to seem on the point of fainting. 

The doctor forced a small quantity of brandy between his lips, and 
suid in a low tone : 

“Do not excite yourself. Iwill tell him who you are.” 

“No, you will not!” exclaimed the man, rallying with a great 
effort ; “I don’t trust you enough, doctor. You have deceived me 
avain, or I should be known. If I did not feel that I have met my 
death this morniny,” he continued, addressing Wayre, “I might not 
have the courage to say what I do now. I am your worthless 
outcast son, Saul Wayre ; a convict, a bad man in every way, but 
yet with enough of good in him to be glad he was killed in serving 

rou.” 

“Saul Wayre! You my son Saul, who has been dead so many 
years !” cried Wayre ; “ your eyes and your voice are like his—but 
it is impossible. y would give the world to prove what you say to 
be the truth ; but I know he is dead.” 

“Give me a little more brandy, doctor,” said the man ; “I can’t 
afford to sink just yet. Send for Ezra, father, he knows enough to 
put me in prison for life, and would do it ; but he can tell you I did 
not die when you suppose, and I can defy his malice now.” 

‘I can perhaps save some trouble, and shorten this painful 
scene,” interposed Dr. Fulham, “if I say that this poor fellow made 
the same statement to me a short time back, and that I have 
ascertained by enquiries from Ezra Crake himself the fact of your 
son’s existence for years aftar you believed him dead. Ezra did not 
know the motive for my enquiries; it would not have been safe to 
trust him. I should have spoken to you in your son’s behalf this 
evening, if this unfortunate event had not occurred. He is in need 
of assistance.” 

While the doctor was speaking, Wayre had been earnestly gazing 
at the stranger, and either he recalled the once familiar features to 
his memory, or what he heard convinced him, for with the tears 
starting from his eyes, he placed one arm round the neck of the man, 
and clasped the uninjured hand in his own—one hand was swathed 
in bandages. 

“My boy!” he said. “I know you now. I recognise you. I 
have dealt hardly with you, Saul; a selfish and unkind parent have 
I indeed been; but I entreat your pardon now, and for the 
remainder of my life will doyall in. my jpower,to atone for the past.” 
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“Do not ee of asking pardon from such a wretch as I have 
been,” returned Saul with a faint smile ; “what I have suffered, I 
have ee on myself; but you will not let my wife and children 
want 

“They shall be near and dear to me always,” replied Wayre ; 
“and so shall you, Saul. Do not speak so despondingly, you will 
soon rally from this weakness, and we shall have many days of 
peace and happiness together.” 

“It is kind of you to say so, and the hearing it repays me for 
everything,” said his son with another faint smile ; “ but I tell you I 
know I am a dead man.” 

“You shall not talk any more now,” said Wayre ; “we will send 
for your wife—she shall nurse you, and she shall be as a sister to my 
wife—the woman whom you saved from a horrible death this day.” 

Agatha came forward with a friendly smile, and said a few 
words expressive of her vratitude to him, and her desire to see and 
know his wife, who should be, indeed, as a sister. 

“No, she will not—she cannot!” exclaimed the man. “It is not 
out of spite to you I speak, for I like your look—nor out of ill-will 
to the doctor, although I distrust him ; but I must say it. I tell 
you, father, I saw this young woman married, about half a year back, 
in Saltmere Church, Cheshire, to a man named Alfred Dane, a clerk 
at some factory in the country, I don’t know where. Don’t believe 
me, brt search the register. k ! she does not deny it!” 

Agatha did not deny it, indeed; for with one bitter moan, she 
se! her hands before her eyes, and fell helplessly into a chair. 

Vayre himself clutched at the sofa by which he stood, and 
appeared «as though about to fall, while Dr. Fulham, who was as 
astounded as his friend, half drew a letter from his pocket; but 
thrust it back. 7 

‘“‘ Agatha, my wife—Agatha!” at last gasped out Wayre, “ what 
does this story mean? It 1s false! it is a delusion, I am sure; but 
say so, deny it, and I am satisfied !” 

“‘ Ask no questions for an instant!” exclaimed the doctor; “ they 
have both fainted, and unless we obtain help, you will have a more 
serious business on hand than ever.” 

He threw open the door as he spoke, and his shouts brought 
all those who had at first been there. The two labourers and Jenny 
were sent back. 

“ You, Ezra, and your wife, are old enough to keep silence, if 
required,” said the doctor hurriedly ; “especially you, Ezra.” 

“If he dares to breathe a word, I will shoot him with my own 
hands!” cried Wayre. 

oie looked amazed at this extraordinary beginning, as well he 
might. . 

“Now then, Sukey,” continued Fulham, “help Mrs. Wayre 
upstairs. She has been taken ill, and has fainted.” © 

‘J am only too conscious of all that has passed,” suddenly inter- 
rupted Agatha ; “TI will hear the rest.” 

“Silence, Agatha, if you are not mad!” exclaimed the doctor 
fiercely. ‘I can settle all this difficulty without you.” 

« You shall not,” returned his daughter. “I owe to Mr. Wayre, 
to my generous husband, to him who has trusted me—I owe to him 
the truth.” | | 

“Ifthe truth be what I have just heard,” said Wayre huskily, 
“1 do not dread any evil there may be in store; I shall have felt 
the worst.” 

Saul had now slightly recovered, and, in defiance of the doctor, 
insisted upon a ea) 

“Tt must all come out, then!” exclaimed the latter; “this is 
your master’s son, Ezra, Mr. Saul Wayre, who was supposed to be 
dead. You will not recognise him, I dare say, becanse——” 

“But I do!” cried Ezra with a start of surprise ; “I will swear 
to him anywhere. That is Saul Wayre.” 

“Tam sorry to be obliged to give you such pain, father,” began 
Saul; “ but it is right for me to tell you what I know.” 

“It is only a just punishment for my conduct,” said Agatha. 
“No, father, I must not be silent now. What has been said of me 
is true”—Wayre groaned, and buried his face in his hands ; he was 
seated now near his son—“TI can only ask forgiveness on the plea 
that I meant to do my duty by Mr. Wayre ; that his constant kind- 
ness had won more than my goodwill, and that I had parted for 
ever from Alfred Dane. 

“ Forgiveness !” echoed Wayre, looking up ; “ you have that, and 
my constant love, Agatha, whatever you may have done. Yes, 
though you have wrecked my life, I forgive, but can never forget 
you. Yes, it was cruel—it was cruel to—— But I will never 
reproach you.” 

“Stop!” exclaimed Fulham, as Mr. Wayre rose from his seat, 
while Ezra and his wife prepared to assist the injured man from the 
room ; “ hear me for one minute. Agatha may have married this man, 
I did not know it; but she seems to admit it—yet, even if she did, 
she was a free agent on the day she married you, Luke Wayre, and 
you must not judge her too harshly.” 


‘‘Prove what you say,” returned Wayre, “and you will see 
whether I am a harsh judge or not.” | 

‘‘She was a free agent, I say,” continued the doctor ; “for this 
man, Alfred Dane, died in Canada before her union with you, so at 
the worst she only concealed her previous marriage. I do not speak 
without proofs—there they are.” The doctor threw upon the table 
a letter and several papers ; Agatha’s astonishment at his words and 
actions being, perhaps, ter than that of the others. ‘ There,” 
continued Fulham, “is the letter froman unfriendly person taunting 
my daughter with her supposed liking for an unworthy suitor—as 
this Alfred Dane appears to have been—urging the claims of another 
person, and telling her that all ue of her ever again seeing the 
first-named has vanished, for that he was dead, and enclosing the 
certificate, which a comrade who was with him had sent home.” 

“We must get this—your Mr. Saul—to lie down,” said Ezra, 
“or he will be fainting again. Then if the doctor knows where his 
friends are, we will fetch some of them.” 

A glance at the wounded man showed that Ezra was right, so 
with the aid of Sukey and Mr. Wayre, Saul was removed into one of 
the bedrooms. | . 

Fulham and his daughter were left together while these were 
absent; Agatha sat with her face averted, and silent, until the 
doctor said : 

“Directly Ezra Crake comes down he shall fetch this poor 
fellow’s wife. I know where she lives. I will not say anything to 
reproach or trouble you now, Agatha, but will try to make use of 
the means so wonderfully put into my hands. I have no right to 
find fault, as I know my own conduct ” 

He was interrupted here by the entrance of Ezra, to whom, in a 
few words, the doctor communicated his wishes, and added that for 
his own sake Ezra had better not bear malice against Mr. Saul 
at present. In reply to this, Mr. Crake shook his head gravely, and 
aid he wasn’t the sort of man to upset a dyin’ fellow-cretar, even if 
he had done him any wrong, and then casting a. wondering and 
enquiring look at Mrs. Wayre, but not daring to utter the questions 
which rose to his lips, Ezra went his way. | 

Scarcely had he gone, when a loud knock was heard at the front 
door of the house. 

‘“‘T will see to this,” exclaimed Fulham; “we can have no triflers 
here to-day.” 

He was at the door almost as quickly as Jenny, but the visitor 
was a person of whom the doctor could not easily dispose, for it was 
Mr. Darley, the confidential solicitor of Mr. Wayre. 

“What is this I hear in the neighbourhood ?” cried that gentle- 
man. ‘Mrs. Wayre torn to pieces by a wild beast, and two if not 
three persons killed in her rescue? What wild beast was it? Who 
is killed ?” 

“ Please to come in, Mr. Darley,” said Fulham, a sudden idea 
inspiring him; “although you have heard an absurd exaggeration, 
matters are serious enough to make your presence welcome.” 

With his curiosity in no respect diminished by this unexpected 
speech, Mr. Darley followed the doctor into the presence of Mrs. 

ayre. In her presence, also, Dr. Fulham told the whole story of 
her marriage as he had just heard it, without a shade of reservation ; 
the situation was too threatening to allow of his paltering with it. 

The lawyer listened with a grave face, aid at the conclusion 
Agatha broke out into a passionate declaration, in which she owned 
her fault, submitted herself entirely to the will of Mr. Wayre, and 
entreated the lawyer to believe her assurance that she had meant to 
make a good and true wife, and that she had parted from Dane 
for ever. 

‘““‘Upon my word this is a strange story—two strange stories, 
indeed; but I will only think of your daughter’s at present, Dr. 
Fulham. She is still Mrs. Wayre, you know, if her first husband 
died when you say; at any rate it would be diffteult—I think 
impossible—to set aside her marriage, even though performed in a 
wrong name. Iam glad I came in ; I will go up now and speak to 
Mr. Wayre. Hallo! here comes Ezra, with, J wppose, Mrs. Saul, 
who has so wnexpectedly turned up.” 7 } 

The lawyer was right, Ezra had just driven up in a fly with Mrs. 
Saul, who was at once taken to the room where lay her husband in 
so precarious a state. i 

Great as the sensation which the struggle with the savage hound 
and its results -was certain to create in a provincial town, it was 
nothing compared to the strained excitement, the eager expectancy, 
which was felt in reference to the other transactions which were but 
partly revealed, and about which curiosity was so unsatisfied. That 
some wonderful changes had taken place at Snowdon House, every- 
one was certain ; that several strangers were there, was known also. 

It was known, also, that Mrs, Wayre was staying with her father 
in Bridgeley, because she had been nearly torn to pieces by the dog, 
some averred, while others knew it was because ee husband had 
been so dreadfully injured in; trying, to save, her It was certain 
that not only Dr. Z , of Bridgeley, but a great,@surgeon from 
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London, was in attendance at Snowdon House, while Mr. Wayre was 
never seen by any of the many eyes which watched for him. 

At last, and this was ere many days were over, a hearse, with 
mourning-carriages, drove into the grounds at Snowdon House, 
and then the news flew instantly all through Bridgeley that Mr. 
Wayre’s only son was the man who had killed the great dog ; that 
he lost his own life in saving his father’s wife ; that he had been 
absent and supposed dead for many years ; that it was his funeral 
procession which was now passing to the cemetery, and that his wife 
and children had been taken into favour by Mr. Wayre. 

Ezra was perhaps responsible for the circulation of this really 
correct version of the facts. He had faithfully kept counsel until 
8 ing could do no harm. Be this as it may, Saul Wayre’s 
troubled career was ended, and he was on this day buried in Bridgeley 
Cemetery. No one outside ever knew—save, perhaps, Mr. Darley— 
all that had taken place at Snowdon House since the terrible day of 
which we have spoken so fully. 

_All that has to be told is that a carriage, containing Mr. Wayre 
and his lawyer, drove up to Dr. Fulham’s door as those gentlemen 
returned from the funeral ceremony, but only the first-named 
alighted, Mr. Darley awaiting his return in the vehicle 

Wayre exchanged a few words with the servant who admitted 
him, and then went straight to the room where, alone and dejected, 
Agatha was seated. 

She started up as he entered, clasped her hands upon her heart, 
and half uttered an ejaculation. 

‘“‘ Agatha—my wife!” exclaimed Wayre. “I have heard all. I 
have learnt the whole history of your unfortunate engagement. 
Trusty messengers have been into Cheshire on my behalf, and I 
know—as I have always felt—that you were to be pitied, not to be 
blamed.. I hope I have not shown myself harsh or unkind in my 
dealing with this unfortunate affair, but if I have, I ask you to 
forgive me, to Vue Me again, to be once more my wife.” 

‘Is it possible !” gasped Agatha. ‘Can it be true that you will 
still forgive me—will blot out all the past, and receive again——” 

‘“‘AsI hope to be forgiven myself,” said Wayre as Agatha paused. 
‘“‘ My own trespasses are neither so light nor few that I dare sit in 
judgment upon others. My life will be lonely, void, and blank 
unless you return to me, Agatha. Shall it be so?” 

She strove to say something, but a wild burst of hysterical 
sobbing interrupted her speech, and had not Wayre sprung forward 
and caught her in his arms, she must have fallen. 


Snowdon House was almost immediately announced as_ being 
“To Let,” while Mr. Wayre disappeared at once from Bridgeley, as 
did Mrs. Wayre, and then Dr. Fulham. A large forfeit was paid to 
Dr. Z——, whose business was not sold, after all, but Dr. Fulham 
established himself, as was afterwards known, in a practice in an 
out-of-the-way suburb of London. 

Ezra Crake and his wife remained in charge of Snowdon House 
until a tenant was found for it, and then they took a cottage in a 
village a few miles from Bridgeley, but Ezra’s taciturn, sullen tem- 
perament was not one from which much information could be hoped, 
and nothing was ever learnt from him. 

Therefore it is possible that nothing more would ever have been 
heard in Bridgeley of Mr. and Mrs. Wayre but that a family from 
the town went, by some rare chance, to spend a holiday in the South 
of Europe, and brought from there the news that that lady and 
gentleman were residing there. This was so long after the events 
already detailed that he was described as being almost white-haired 
and somewhat feeble, while his wife had become a middle-aged 
matron, apparently devoted to her husband, who, on his part, was 
never happy but in her company. They had three children, the 
eldest of whom, a girl, had just left school to live at home; the 
others, two boys, were also at home for their holidays when the 
Bridgeley people were in the vicinity. 

At another town, a dozen miles or so along the coast, there dwelt 
—so the excursionists found—another family, also named Wayre, a 
widow lady and h. two children. These lived a very quiet and 
retired life, but yet interchanged frequent visits with the family at 
the larger town. 

The excursionists had not much opportunity of learning details 
by personal intimacy with Mr. or Mrs. Wayre, who, indeed, appeared 
to be somewhat difficult of approach by their own. country-people, 
but they gave it as their opinion, from all they could learn, that 
‘these other persons” were the wife and children of Saul Wayre, 
who was killed at Snowdon House. It was then recollected in 
Bridgeley that a good deal had been said about this a widow 
and famil y, and that a great deal of mystery existed about them. So 
the good folks of the town decided that the great deal which had 
been said was true, after all, and that these really were the widow 
and children referred to. 

And in believing thus the good folks were right. 

(Concluded.—Commenced in No. 138.) 


A Lover’s Questions. 


Wuy do I love you, sweet? I cannot tell; 
Yet you may rest I love you well. 
Is it because of your sweet smiling face ? 
Your charming figure, with its constant grace? 
Your winsome ways ?—I'm sure I can’t say whether 
’Tis one of these, or all of them together. 


hha do you love me, sweet? I have no grace, 
Of charm of figure I possess no trace ; 

I’ve never heard my features merit praise, 

I own a total lack of winning ways. 

What are those hidden virtues you discover 

In your most constant, yet unworthy lover? 


A Terrible Journey. 
(A COMPLETE STORY.) 


JacK HALLIDAY, one of the best fellows in the world, had 
invited three or four of us from the Temple to spend a portion of 
the Long Vacation with him on the delightful river W——, near the 
best portion of which, piscatorially considered, our host had rented 
a cottage for the summer. 

“* Hail calm acclivity, salubrious spot’!” one of us exclaimed, 
as we drove up from the station (a distance of three miles) in the 
landlord’s comfortable little dog-cart, and espied the cottage, deep 
embowered in the trees ; adding less poetically, however: “I say, 
old man, what a find !” 

“Yes,” replied Halliday, “ but, for Heaven’s sake, keep it dark ! 
I don’t want 1G you must quote Browning, I'll cap your line) ‘tourists 
to find the coign of vantage out and vulgarise things comfortably 
smooth.’ The place was once a roadside inn, but t suppose the 
licensed victualler’s trade was not found to prosper when once the 
railways began to assert themselves. Since then it has been taken 
by two former servants of the Duke of Dash (there’s his place over 
yonder). Roe and his wife are capital people ; he knows all the best 
‘holes’ in the river, and she’s as good a cook as you'll find in the 
county.” 

By this time we had arrived at the front-door. I will not wear 
my readers by a detailed description of the nook—the like of whic 
has been seen by all of us at one time or other during our travels. 
Suffice it to let me ask you to ‘ figure to yourself,’ as a Frenchman 
would say, a house which left the prevailing impression on the 
mind of Virginia-creeper, wisteria, and sweet-scented jessamine, of 
old oaken beams crossing the brickwork in sections and bi-sections 
—a style of architecture called, if I mistake not, Ballusk—of 
gable-ends and diamond panes, high wainscotings, curious settles, 
cunningly carved withal, and bits of stained glass bearing fragments 
of the cognizances of the noble family who lived at the “big 
house” when The Feathers was yet a flourishing. concern. It was, 
indeed, a “ find.” 

“Now, boys, what do you think of doing?” cried our host, 
after our traps had been deposited in our various rooms. ‘“ What | 

ropose, if no one has any objection, is this: play lawn-tennis 
there’s not half a bad ground here, and it’s rather bright for 

hing) ; have a sort of late dinner, or early supper, or whatever you 
like to call it, at nine, and wind up with a chat, a smuke, and a 
rubber at whist, not unassisted by some prime Glenlivat, which— 
along with one or two other good things—I have taken the 
precaution to bring with me. To-morrow we can try the river, and 
in the afternoon we'll go over the duke’s place; there’s to be a 
harvest-home, and a balloon-ascent, and all sorts of things, so you'll 
be able to observe the manners and customs of the natives to your 
hearts’ content. Do my plans suit you ?” 

“Capitally.” ‘ Nothing I should like better.” “Suit me down 
to the ground,” we answered variously. 

“Come along, then ;” and Halliday led us through the kitchen- 
garden to what had once been the bowling-green, but was now the 
lawn-tennis ground. There we chose sides, and played sett after 
sett, till we were fain to pause and drink claret-cup until such time 
as we had recovered breath to play again. This programme we 
adhered to with little variation till the sun no longer lent us the 
light of his beams, and “so to supper.” 

How we did eat, to be sure! How the trout of Jack’s own 
catching disappeared! How the mutton-cutlets, set round with 
mashed potatoes, vanished ; and the rabbit-pie of the landlord’s 
shooting—the rabbit I mean, not the pie—took to itself wings, and 
was pursued down our throats by Manzanilla and seltzer, and later 
by Chambertin, and Larose. 

But all mundane pleasures—dining being the least soonest ex- 
hausted—have their end. After a talk, in which the words “ Red- 
spinner” and “ May-fly,” were,not-unfrequently) beard, a hand at 
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were sought, and a move made for bed. 

Icannot tell why, but somehow I found it im 
pose myself to sleep that night. Was it the stran , over-fatigue, 
the heavy dinner-supper, or all three combined? Whatever the 
cause, the effect was certain. Try as I would I could not sleep. So, 
thoroughly entering into King Henry’s feelings ona similar occasion, 
and anathematising the dull god in no measured terms, I resolved to 
get up and solace myself witha pipe. The oak chair in which I 
ensconced myself Ifound to be ingeniously but uncomfortably carved ; 
the room felt close; the moon was shining smilingly outside; why not 

o fora stroll? No sooner was the idea conceived than acted on. 

utting on a thick tweed coat and trousers, I noiselessly descended 
the stairs, and in a very short time found myself in the open. How 
cool — how delightfully cool the air felt after that stuffy but 
pid ute old bed-chamber! Where should 1 go? Through the 

itchen-garden, past the lawn-tennis ground, and out by the postern. 
This was fastened by but a single bolt, and the next moment I was 
in the roadway. One path is as good as another where no definite 
object is in view, so taking the first that came handy I soon per- 
ceived that I was walking towards the big gates of Leafden, the Duke 
of Dash’s—pointed out to us only a few hours ago by Halliday. 
Presently I came face to face with the massive iron-work. At the 
side stood a smaller gate, which, rather to my surprise, yielded to a 
turn of the handle, and—no other obstacle impeding—I strolled 
deliberately into the ducal domain. 

Sauntering along the broad, elm-lined avenue, I involuntarily 
struck to the right, passed down a path shaded with yew-trees, and 
suddenly found myself on a large open space of three or four acres 
square. 

In the-centre of this plateau lay an object which I could not 
clearly define. It resembled a pear of colossal proportions, standing 
nearly upright on its stem, while from the stem itself ran what 
looked like a huge snake. Determined to find out for myself the 
true nature of these extraordinary appearances, I boldly stepped into 
the arena. Hardly had I done so when I heard a voice proceeding 
from the other side of the pear. 
“Take care !” said the voice. 

the balloon may slue round.” 

The pear then was a balloon, and the snake of my imagination 
the pip conveying the gas from, probably, the duke’s private gas- 
works, How stupid of me not to have guessed! Of course, this 
was the balloon which was destined to ascend the following day for 
the edification of the country yokels. This was doubtless the reason the 
smaller gate was open—to allow the professional aéronaut to enter 
and make final arrangements undisturbed by the rustics, who would 
by daylight crowd every portion of the grounds, 

Again the voice spoke: 

“T’m glad you've come, though ; the men who promised to be here 
at twelve have of course left me in the lurch, and I’ve had to do most 
of the filling myself.” 

I had by this time walked round to the spot whence these words 
proceeded, and saw before me a man of rather below than above the 
middle height, but thick-set, with broad shoulders, and a bright 


eye 


ible to com- 


“ Don’t come too near that side; 


“I’m not the professional aeronaut,” my unknown friend went 
on to inform me; “I’m only a ‘scientific gent’ as M. Dupin’s 
assistants love to call me. Truth to tell I’m an astronomer. I’ve 
been anxious for some time past to niake night observations from a 
balloon, but unfortunately have not the means to hire one. The 
duke, who has more than once befriended me, has been good enough 
to allow me the use of M. Dupin’s, promising at the same time to 
defray all expense in case of injury to the aerostat.” 

“Bat shall you be back in time for the féte to-morrow?” I 
asketl. 

“ Doubtless.” 

He said this with a queer expression I could not then translate. 

What bitter cause I had later on to understand his full meaning! 

“Can I help you in any way ?” I asked politely. 

“You are very kind; if you act under my directions you will be 
rendering me a service. See, the balloon is seen inflated ; in another 
ten minutes I shall be ready:to start. Hang that lamp to the hoop 
above the car; it will be out of reach of the gas there; coil that rope 
neatly—see that the grapnel is firmly attached. Place those bags of 
ballast at the bottom of the car—I’ll see to the instruments myself. 
Now, please, help me to detach the piping and prevent any further 
escape at this end of the tube, and all will be ready. By the way, 
should you like to accompany me ?” 

Now to ascend in a balloon was one of my pet ambitions. I had 
read more than one work on aerostatics, and longed to experience 
for myself the sensations and adventures which | had as yet only 
enjoyed at second-hand in the writings of Glaisher, Flammarion, and 
De Fonvielle. But to trust myself with a man whom I had never 
seen before, who might, for aught I knew, be the veriest tyro in 


whist, and a “ wee nippie” of the justly vaunted Glenlivat, aerial navigation, was quite another thing. It was, therefore, with 


some degree of doubt I asked: 

‘“‘ Have you ever been in a balloon before, sir?” 

“Ever been in a balloon before!” he replied, repeating my words 
ina tone almost of pity. ‘Considering I have owned a machine 
myself, and used to make frequent ascents years ago, when I was 
better off than I am now, you need have no fear of my capabilities 
as balloon navigator, if that’s what you're thinking of.” 

Certainly the cool and workmanlike manner in which he was 
preparing for the start went no little way towards reassuring me. 

*‘T should like to go, but——” 

* And I should like to have you as a companion. Come !” 

“ You will make but a short ascent?” I queried, “for I am stay- 
ing with friends, and I should not like to embarrass them by my 
absence.’ 

“Oh, make your mind easy on that point also ; we shall not be 
up long.” 

Again that queer expression. What aid it mean? Nothing, no 
doubt—only my fancy. I had a great mind to risk it. I would. 

“Well, ha 
time. 

“T have.” 

“ You will go?” 

“ Yes.” 


ve you made up your mind?” he asked for the last 


It is a fine, clear night, though somewhat dark, for a bank of 
clouds has by this time obscured the moon's rays. All is now ready, 
and I am directed to quickly jump into the car, while my new 
friend, without a moment’s delay, follows my example. The 
cords holding us to mother-earth have been detached from their 
fastenings ; for my consent to accompany the astronomer has altered 
the condition of things ; my extra weight, added to that of the bavs 
of ballast with which the car is plentifully supplied, holds us to the 
ground without ar further attachment being needed. It is now 
only necessary to throw out nearly as many pounds of ballast as 
correspond with my weight, and the balloon will then be almost of 
the same weight as its own volume of air. With careful exactitude 
my companion begins to throw out the desired quantity of ballast. 
Presently a muttered “ We’re off !” breaks the silence. The balloon 
is in motion. 

‘ bss slowly and majestically we rise, without a plunge or a 
ound. 

But, as many of my readers are no doubt aware, the sensation of 
ascending is not that of motion of the aerostat itself. The 
enormous gas-filled bag scems, for the first few moments, to remain 
perfectly stationary, while the planet which we inhabit appears 
slowly to be sinking down, down, till the trees look like shrubs ; the 
rivers, brooks ; the houses, little cots. Yet another short space, and 
the shrubs are spots; the brooks, threads of silk ; the cots, dolls’- 
houses. 

When next I venture to look over the edge of the car I no 
longer see the earth, for we have passed into a stratum of cloud. 
My companion throws out a few handfuls of ballast to compensate 
for the depression consequent on the difference of temperature 
caused by passage through the cumuli, and in a few moments the 
scene again changes. 

We are now in the presence of the pale-faced moon. Perfect— 
almost ipearihly-suliness revails. have a feeling that we two 
souls are alone in a place I was never in before. I am conscious 
of my utter littleness, for I know that I am an inhabitant of the 
world of space—space transcending imagination ; never, never-ending 
space ! 

: After we had sailed about twenty minutes, as I should guess, I 
began to grow reconciled to the novelty of the situation. Hitherto 
I had occasionally felt a little sick as a current of air caused the 
balloon to oscillate and drive us before it at what I should compute 
a speed of between ten and sixteen miles an hour. But now tlie 
machine seemed to slacken its pace and at last become almost 
stationary. I positively enjoyed the situation. 

Up to this not a word had been exchanged between my 
companion and myself. He had been busying himself in various 
ways; now throwing out handfuls of ballast, now seeing to the lamp, 
now glancing at the barometer to ascertain the different altitudes. 
At last, however, he sat down opposite to me and broke the 
oppressive silence thus : 

“Never been up in a balloon before, I suppose ?” 

“* Never.” 

“‘ Queer place, isn’t it?” 

“Yes ; but I rather like the sensation of aerial sailing. At what 
altitude are we now ?” 

Detaching the lamp, and placing it at the farther end of a board 
which he had laid across a portion of the car for the use of his 
instruments, but still far out of danger from the gas,“my companion 
read the glass. ° 
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‘Barometer reads 20°3 less, that means we are 10,560 feet 
above the earth’s plane.” 

To me it sounded a fearful height. Another pause. 

“Are you a man of many ambitions?” suddenly asked the 
acientist. 

“Well, not very many,” I replied. ‘One of them has certainly 
been gratified by this balloon excursion.” 

“ Ah,” sighed the other, “I have only one.” 

“Youare lucky. May I ask what it is?” 

“To reach the planet Neptune.” 

“And why not ?” I answered, laughing at his joke. “It’s only a 
matter of a billion miles or so.” 

“You know something of astronomy?” enquired my friend 
eagerly. 

“I fear 1 have only a smattering of the science.” 

“T have made it the study of a lifetime, sir. Neptune—as per- 
haps you know—is the farthest visible planet, and is distant from 
the earth, roughly speaking, 2,950,000,000 miles ; though it is not 
always quite so far by a few million.” 

‘“We won't quarrel about a few millions !” I remarked jocularly. 

“Very well, then,” continued the astronomer, scarcely heeding my 
interruption, “supposing this aerostat were travelling at the rate of 
forty miles an hour, we should reach Neptune in one hundred and 
thirty-one years.” : 

“So soon as that !” I replied, smiling. 

“The distance is nothing, as you say, compared to that of some of 
the ‘ fixed stars,’ whose light, travelling at the rate of 192,000 miles 
a second—that’s speed, if you like—has only reached us now ; or, to 
put it more plainly, in the form of the familiar illustration, sup- 
posing their light began to travel at the time when Abraham was 
about to sacrifice Isaac, it would but have reached us now.” 

“They must be very far off,” I rejoined prosaically ; for indeed I 
was not following my companion’s calculations very closely. 

“They are,” he replied with conviction. “Now, our great 
difficulty in reaching Neptune would be the fact that on the planet 
we have just left we are allotted a span of but seventy years of life, 
while to reach the star in question, we should require one hundred 
and thirty-one. This puzzled me a good deal at first. But I have 
overcome the obstacle.’ 

“How?” I queried, beginning to enjoy my witty friend’s 
remarks—evidently a keen and practised humonrist, for he did not 
seem to be conscious of the fun he was creating. Aninvaluable man 
for a dull dinner-party, I thought. . 

“Thus. Before ever we had exhausted our ten lustrums, we should 
be in the attraction of planets in which the span of life is far 
eri than that granted us in our own; consequently we should 
xe governed by the condition under which life exists in those worlds, 
In effect, we should be like naturalised citizens of planets, whose 
laws——- What are you laughing at?” he suddenly demanded. 

“At you, You are one of the most entertaining fellows I ever 
met.” 

““T am not used to be laughed at, sir.” 

“Then you must have lived among Scotchmen all your life.” 

“You are an impertinent fellow.” 

“Why so, pray ¢” 

‘“‘ For laughing at me, sir.” 

“T thought by so doing I was paying the greatest compliment 
to your amusing calculations.” 

“ Amusing calculations !” repeated the other, aghast. 

“Come, don’t look so serious. I presume you don’t mean to say 
you were in earnest while elaborating to me your astounding 
schemes ?” 

“Tn earnest!” almost shouted the man‘opposite. “What in 
Heaven’s name is P head meaning? Do you suppose I have spent 
years upon years of my life in the working out of my great scheme 
to be told I have been joking? Are you mad, or do you sup- 

ose—— 
For a moment my heart seemed to refuse to beat—I could not 
draw my breath. n-mouthed I gazed at the other as he stood 
over me, for he had risen during the last few words, His eyes met 
mine. One look was enough. 

They were those of a madman. 

The horror engendered by my situation was such that I seemed 
unable to grasp it in an instant. One by one each fresh horror 
ro-e before me, and stood spectre-like confronting me. 

I was in a balloon, of the navigation of which I knew nothing. 

I was hundreds—nay, thousands of feet above the earth. 

Shout as I would no living being could hear me, save one—my 
companion, 2 madman ! 

at should Ido? There could be but one course to pursue— 
pacify him and‘humonr him to the top of his bent. 

Still I stared, afraid to move, for the man’s hand was slowly 
making for a knife at his side, and I was fearful lest the least stir on 
my part should be construed into a movement of attack.’ My head 


was thrown back, and thus I sat on the narrow seat of the car, my 
eye steadily fixed on his. I know not for how long—it may 
have been but a few seconds, it may have been an hour. I had 
Iost count of time. Some means of pacifying him must be had 
recourse to. This caused me to recover from my stupor, and 
my hitherto benumbed thoughts began now to flow rapidl 


and freely. I drew along breath—and smiled—absolutely smiled. 
When a man knows “his time” has come, he is calm. had no 
hope of reaching earth alive, though I meant to yi I smiled, 
aud slowly spoke—in the moment I had devoted to thought I had 
considered what to say. 

“JI fancy we have misunderstood each other, sir. When I 
laughed, I foolishly believed I was meant todoso. I did so in my 


deplorable ignorance, in the same spirit in which the House of 
Commons laughed when Stephenson broke to them the intelligence 
that his traction-engine would travel ten miles an hour. I did not 
deem it possible to reach the planet Neptune, so [ laughed. °’Tis the 
way in which new theories are received. Will you forgive me?” 

‘Tf you apologise,” he muttered, still with his hand on his knife. 

“T do indeed, sir, most humbly.” 

“ Well, I suppose you knew no better. Let us be friends.” 

Eagerly seizing my late opponent’s outstretched hand, I shook it 
warmly, and to my intense relief observed him resume his seat. 
For the present I was safe. 

He continued : . 

“My name, sir, is Professor Grantly. You may have heard of 
me in the world of science.” I bowed. “ Yes, sir, the astronomers 
were jealous of me, pretended I was mad, and had me confined in 
an asylum; but I escaped last night, and intend to be even with 
them one day.” 

Again he handled his knife as if it were an old friend. 

Then Grantly’s story of the duke having lent him the balloon 
was evidently not true. He had doubtless come upon it by an 
accident, probably while the assistants were at supper in the duke’s 
hospitable servants’-hall, and had determined to utilise it at once. 

I have indeed heard much of you, sir,” I replied in my most 
conciliatory tone, “and shall esteem it an honour it you will further 
enlighten me on an astronomical system which, I understand, you 
have made entirely your own.” 

This ruse would give me time to think over, as rapidly as possible, 
the best means of ultimately saving myself. I was still in imminent 

ril, for were it my companion’s fancy to try and reach the far- 
istant planet, he would allow the balloon to rise till we arrived at 
such an altitude that numbness, stupor, and death would soon 
ensue. I pretended to be listening to the poor fellow’s flights of 
imagination, which, now that he considered he had met with a con- 
genial spirit, were poured forth with abundance of fantastic force, in 
which fact and fancy were mixed together in inextricable confusion. 
But all the time, “ How can I escape?” was the refrain of my thoughts, 
“ How can I escape ?” became an inward cry, as monotonous as was 
the “I can’t get out” of Sterne’s imprisoned starling, At last [ 
fancied I had solved the difficulty, and cautiously felt my way. 

“ Yes,” I said when he paused once for breath, “I believe I have 
grasped your scheme. Your plan for existing when «leprived of the 
atmosphere surrounding our earth is more than inyenious—it is 
masterly.” 

‘“‘ You see the correctness of my calculations ?” 

“TI do.” 

“ You will travel with me, then ?” 

“ It will be my privilege.” 

“You will not tire of my companionship in a journey that will 
extend probably over one hundred and thirty-one years ?” 

“In your society,” I replied, “I shall ever experience both 
pleasure and intellectual profit.” 

“Dear friend,” the | fellow murmured, and took both my 


hands in his and pressed them. 
. Now was my time. 
“ But——” and my voice shook so that I could not 


proceed, for I knew how much 
words would be received. 

“But?” he popentee dubiously. 

“TI don’t think you will object to my ‘but’ in this instance. 
Before accompanying you to Neptune I should like first to return to 
ere 

“T happen to be in possession of an extremely powerful five-foot 
astronomical glass,” 

His eyes sparkled. The bait was taking. 

“Where is it?” he asked. 

‘“* At my house, very near the 


ung on the manner in which my 


; t where I first had the pleasure 
of meeting you. Now, if you will do me the favour to descend I 
shall be but a very short time fetching the-glass and collecting 
a few necessaries for so long a journey.. We then \cat) mount? into 
the air again as soon as you please.” 
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I had : ia what would be his reply ? 

“See, I myself own a most po telescope. I doubt if your 
instrument is superior to mine. 

So saying Grantly handed me a roll of foolscap-paper pasted at 
the edges to keep it cylindrical in form. I was irresistibly reminded 
of the maniac in the Bedlam picture of the “ Rake’s Progress.” I 
could have smiled had the situation not been so truly tragic. 
nae I looked through the roll of paper, and returned it to 

im. , 

“No,” said I decisively, “your glass is less powerful than mine. 
I can barely descry with it the continents and oceans on Mars, while 
with the aid of mine both are clearly defined.” 

. te have this telecope at home near where we ascended 7” 

ne ve.” 

He wavers—he is sorely tempted. Have, won ? 

My hope flickered for a moment. With the next it died. 

“T fear we shall have to dispense with your instrument for the 
present. We shall be losing time if we descend.” 

He spoke as firmly and decisively as I had done a moment ago. 

“ But out of a hundred and thirty years, what is one hour?” I 
pleaded. 

It was vain, for, even before I had finished speaking, the madman 
had seized a sand-bag, a large portion of the contents of which he 
threw over the side, and from an almost stationary attitude we began 
to mount higher, higher, into space. 

Gentle means had failed. Could I not compel him to let me 
descend? Every second was precious. I began my newly-conceived 
scheme at once. 

‘“‘ Professor Grantly, I intend to descend. Iam growing faint. 
The excessive altitude to which we are rising is beginning to tell on 
me.” 

“T revret your faintness,” he responded, “but I cannot do as you 
Wish.” 

“You refuse to allow me?” 

“T do!” 

“Then, by Jove, '11 make you!” I exclaimed, foolishly losing 
all self-restraint. 

“What !” 

He uttered this one word only, but shall I ever forget the signi- 
ficance he threw into those four letters? His meaning was as plain 
as if he had said: 

“You mean mischief, do you? I have had tussles with my 
keepers before now ; I’m not afraid of one with you.” 

rantly’s ejaculation was the last word spoken. What took 
place afterwards was in complete silence, save for the scuffling 
caused. by the encounter itself and the heavy breathing of the com- 
batants. 

We were both of about the same height, though Grantly’s shoulders 
were broader than mine. Against this I put the fact that I was his 
junior by six or seven years, and, besides, was a man of more active 
habits than one who had been used to the scant exercise afforded to 
the inmates of an asylum. Yet to compensate for lack of exercise, 
the man was possessed of the super-strength that comes to the insane 
in moments of paroxysin. Added tu this, he was armed, and I was 
not. All told, I feared the odds lay with him. 

I made these rapid calculations while we glared at each other 
durin the few seconds before that terrible fight began. 

I think Grantly was confused as to what to do first, whilst 1 
had a fairly-settled plan of attack. My idea was, first, to get the 
knife out of his hands by any means possible--to stun him would 
be best; next, tie both hands and feet with the rope to which 
the grapnel was attached, and then make for the valve-line — in 
front of which he sat. 

I was certain the knife was the only weapon the maniac had 
about him, or he would have shown signs of the possession of some 
other. A revolver, for instance, he would at once have used as the 
easiest method of dispatching me. For that the man meant to kill 
me admitted of no doubt. 

I said my antagonist seemed confused and uncertain what to do, 
and I believe I was right in my surmise; his first move being 
evidently the result of a momentary mad impulse. Suddenly, with 
the rapidity of thought, and the fury of a wild beast, he bounded 
from his seat, and let fly at me with the knife. Instinctively I 
threw my head on one side—I had not time otherwise to parry the 
blow; the point descended, striking me with great force on the 
shoulder, piercing the thick shooting-coat I wore, and penetrating the 
flesh to the bone. The blow was meant for my head. Fortunately 
I was too quick for him. 

A strange thing now happened. 

As the madman flew from his seat to strike, a portion of his coat 
' swung round, came in contact with the lamp lying at the farther end 
of the instrument-table where it had remained since Grantly had 
last read the barometer, and was dashed to ao ep | 

To my other perils was now added the d of a conflagration. 
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If the ignited fin once came in contact with the gas from the 
balloon—but the result would not bear even contemplation. 

To extinguish the flames must now be mv first consideration. 
Fortunately they were not large, for there appeared to be but little 
oil in the lamp, which no doubt belonged to the balloun-assistants, 
and was never intended for the purposes of an ascent. The wound I 
had received was not of so serious a nature as might have been 
anticipated ; the thickness of my coat had stood me in yood stead. 
Luckily no bones were broken. My two hands, therefore, now flew 
to Grantly’s wrist ere he had time to strike azain, and lifted the knife 
he still held, bodily out of the wound. I felt the blood flow as I did 
so, then exerting the brute strength that was rising in me to the 
utmost, I flung myself on him with such fury that had his head come 
in contact with anything but the rope supporting the car, it must 
have been stove in. I fell on top of the man, still keeping tizht hold 
of the wrist that held the knife. I soon recovered myself, however, 
and began trampling on the flames. It was a difhicult task to 
extinguish them, for the little pointed tongues were quickly 
lapping wherever the oil had run. In another moment the car 
would be on fire! Rapidly—breathlessly, I trampled, and with 
each tread a tongue became silent. The fire was getting under. 
Again I exerted my cfforts to the utmost, and this time they 
were crowned with success. In a few moments I had trampled out 
the last flame. The fire was out. 

But we were now in tutal darkness, save for the fitful pleams of 
the moon. 

The peril of fire over, I returned to the work of forcing the 
professor to drop the knife. I knew the best method of accomplish- 
ing this was to bend his wrist at such an angle to the arm that the 
sinews were rendered powerless to retain a hold. Bearing this in 
mind, with my right hand I seized the madman’s across the knuckles, 
while with my left I secured a firm grip of his arm a little 
above the wrist. ‘None of this time, hoeerer must it be 
supposed that Grantly’s left was idle, for blow after blow fell 
on my face, body—anywhere he could see an opening to strike, while 
with his teeth he bit at me like adog. His blows and bites only 
served to madden me, and for the moment I felt strony as the 
insane. 

Holding the arm and hand in the manner I have described, I 
now managed to make a lever of my knee, and pressed the arm upon 
it till the wrist broke! The knife fell to the ground. Even now, 
in the anguish he must have been enduring, my antagonist did not 
utter a sound. 

The exertions I had undergone were beginning to tell their 
tale. I felt the blood from my wound slowly trickle down my arm, 
and I knew that each moment I was growing less capable of 
sustained conflict. Would he even now vet the better of me? The 
knife lay harmless at our feet, yet I dared not stoop to pick it up; 
for the maniac, swift as thought, had jumped on to the seat to vain 
the advantage of a higher position, and, no doubt expecting that I 
would stoop for the weapon, had raised his heel, ready to drive it 
into my skull the iu:-tant I made the movement. 

I saw his move, and at once was up beside him on the seat. 
Thank Heaven! the ropes were strong, or they must have gone with 
the extra strain. As it was, the balloon lurched so heavily that, for 
2 moment, we were both in danger of being precipitated into space. 
Steadying ourselves, however, we maintained our stand. 

The time had come to bring the battle to a close. The deci-ive 
blow must be struck by one or other of us. For my part I had 
determined what to do if I had but the strength left to carry out my 
plan. Nothing else would serve. I must throw the man over the 
edge of the car ! 

Whether Grantly divined my purpose I cannot tell, but, with 
as little premeditation as when he made his first onslaught, his 
left hand—the right was, of course, disabled—flew to my throat. 
His grasp was like a vice, he was pressing his knuckles savagely into 
my windpipe. I struggled for air—I was choking. 

For the second time a trick I had been taught in my athletic 
days came to my assistance. Interlacing the fingers of one hand 
with those of the other, I lifted this bar of flesh high above my head, 
and brought both hands down simultaneously with such force upon 
my enemy’s outstretched arm, that the limb fell helpless to his side. 
The victory was mine. 

Not an instant, not a half-second was to be lost. I must put the 
man altogether hors de combat. I summoned up all my remaining 
strength, and with my left I dealt him a crushing blow between the 
eyes. Again the ropes saved him, and half-stunned he sank to 
the ground. With no more delay than it takes to recount, I drageed 
the prostrate form to the side. A last supreme effort and I hurled 
the man over the edge. 

After that I found myself lying in a heap, inert, exhausted, at 
the bottom of the car. 

But my dangers even now_were far from over. 

Suddenly occurred a contingency which in the hotyexcitement of 
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the fact that our road to India, China, and Australia is through 
Egypt, and that consequently we have interests in Egypt which we 
a, and which must be protected. 
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the fight I had never once calculated on. The balloon, I fancy, had 
been very slowly sinking during the combat, for no ballast had lately L 
been expended. The moment, however, the machine was relieved | have not in Nova Zemb 
of Grantly’s weight, I became conscious that the balloon with a 
furious bound was tearing upwards at incredible speed, rolling and 
plunging as it rushed ious. the air. I had not the strength to 
reach up to, much less pull, the valve-line. Instantaneously the 
atmosphere grows more rarefied, I experience & dryness of throat, a 
numbness is overcoming me. I try to move my limbs, I cannot, 
I am losing consciousness, I—— 

No, I will not die ! 

By sheer force of will I raise myself sufficiently to crawl along 
the bottom of the car till I am close to the valve-line. I stretch out 
my hands towards it, but my fingers barely touch the cord. My 
hands are too nerveless to hol ‘t. Can nothing be done ? 

Yes, one last resource is left me. 

I strain my neck towards the rope and seize it with my teeth. 
Thus I hang to it with my whole weight. Oh, Heavens | it moves 


———— 

ACCORDING to Mr. Henry George, all the difficulties and complex 
problems which are the result of an advanced state of civilisation are 
capable of solution in a very easy Manner. As Mr. Labouchere, who 
pares at the meeting of the Land Reform Union which was held 
ast week in St. James's Hall, tersely put it, this ene panacea 
is simplicity itself. All he demands 1s that the State should re-enter 
upon its rights to the soil of the entire kingdom, and that the landlords 


should be expropriated without compensation. 


Wary landlords should be served in this way any more than railway 
shareholders or fundholders, or any other capitalists, does not quite 
appear, any more than why a man who has just bought land with the 
savings of a life of industry should be turned out and ruined because 
his neighbour has inherited his property from a long line of ancestors. 
That great landlords contribute an inadequate amount to the public 
revenue in the shape of taxation may admitted, though even 
then it may fairly be urged on the other side that rents are regulated 
in proportion, and that, if landlords had to pay more, they would 
demand more. 


—_ 


By some mysterious process of reasoning Mr. George has persuaded 
himself that, if the State became the universal landlord, it would be 
possible to pension all our widows, to dower all our daughters, to give 
to every man over & certain age enough to live upon for the rest of his 
life, and to abolish overty and its miseries altogether and for ever. 
In plain truth Mr. George's arguments differ in no way from those of 
many Socialists and Communists who have receded him, and his 
gospel is not—as Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Michael Davitt, and the rest of 
the other people who support him affect to believe—either new or 


original. 


sn mid-air—now begins the descent. At first slowly, then faster 
and faster. I am reviving as we near the earth. If I ascended 
rapidly but a few moments back I am now in imminent danger from 
the snereased velocity in the opposite direction. 1 shall be dashed to 


effect, and we slacken speed ; still even now we are descending too 
rapidly to be safe. We are but two hundred feet off the earth, which 
has the appearance of heaving upwards to meet us. By a gleam of 
the moon I can see directly under me a sheet of water. 1 hear a 
splash—the balloon gcuds over the surface—a second after I experience 
a shock, then a blow, and—I remember nothing more. 


THe Nihilists are busy ain in Russia, and the horrible 
descriptions in the papers of the sufferings of such of their body 
as are perishing miserably in the prisons of the Czar are more 
likely to urge them to fresh acts of vengeance than to frighten them 
into submission. The murder of Colonel Soudeikin has been followed 
by the issue of a number of warnings to other prominent officials, and 


Naturally, it was some time before I recovered from the mental | there will, it may be feared, be some terrible work by-and-by. 


and physical shock which I had sustained during that “ Terrible 
Journey.” 

But that a lunatic, answering in all respects to the professor, had 
on that evening escaped from a neighbouring asylum after hearing 
of the proposed balloon ascent, and had been no more seen, and for the 
marks of the st e which still remained upon me, I should scarcely 
have believed in the reality of my adventure, but have cried : 


Oh, I have passed a miserable night, 

So full of fearful dreams—of ugly sights, 
That as I am a Christian, faithful man, 

I would not spend another such a nighit 
Though ’twere to buy a world of happy days. 


— EE 
MEANWHILE, the Czar and his ministers make no sign, the roniised 
reforms seem to be as far off as ever, and things are “ kept dark” as 


much as possible. Sitting on the safety-valve may be exciting, but 
is sure to lead to disastrous results in the long run. 
Pia 


Railway Commissioners, and sho 
tribunal, the object of which is to protect the public against those 
offences of omission an commission of which Railway Companies are 
so constantly guilty. But it is not likely that either Government, 
Parliament, or public will be deluded by any of the arguments which 
Mr. Laing and his friends bring forwa 


. 9 
The Editor’s Note Book. 
= letter to the Zimes, is the extraordinary superiority of the arrange- 
ments of the railways north of the Thames to those whose traffic is with 
the south. The Brighton, s0 far as the actual Brighton service is 
concerned, is the best of the latter, but the managers of the North 
Western, the Midland, and the Great Northern seem to look upon 
their duties to the public from quite a different point of view to that 
which obtains on the other side of London. 


He would be a bold man, who, without some more accurate 
knowledge of the country and its people than is possessed by most of us, 
should venture authoritatively to say that the policy of our Govern- 
ment, in forcing Egypt to retirefrom the Soudan, is likely to be benelicial 
or otherwise to the Khedive and his subjects. But it must not be 
forgotten that great sums of eneg and many lives have been expended _ 
in the attempt to put down the Soudan slave trade, and that all this THE Corporation of the City of London have given notice of a Bill 
NG have been wasted if the country is to be abandoned altogether to | which is to brought into Parliament next session, and which has 
the tender mercies of the local chiefs. for its object the regulation of the supply of water to the metropolis. 

SS age Besides regulating the dividends and financial arrangements of the 

To those, however, who look upon & British Protectorate over ; Companies—whi certainly require some very severe everhauling— 
Egypt, to rae it in the mildest way, 48 being desirable, Mr. Gladstone's the Bill seeks to give every consumer the right to require the Water 
order to the Khedive to withdraw from the Soudan will be very Company to supply him with water by meter. : 
welcome. Even the Premier's proverbially ‘open mind ” must see in ————<——— 
time that we cannot order a foreign Government about in this manner, THIS is a most important point, in that it is imposrible ta see why 
unless we are prepared eventually to take all its responsibilities upon | the consumer should have to pay an arbitrary price for water any more 
our own shoulders. The worst of it all is that our Governments, of | than for gas, and that, under the present system, consumers and Com- 
whichever party, are too fond of trying to please everybody, and | panies alike 
consequently hesitate and donbt until some unexpected disaster forces every body Fee for the water he used and no more, there would be no 
their hands. waste at all; and if there were, the loss would fall on the careless 
Bye : consumers, and not on those who were more careful. The system on 

Ir is quite time that somebody should tell us what we are in Egypt | which water is at present supplied to London is perhaps the most 
for, what we propose to do there, and how the business, whatever it | illogical and expensive which perverted ingenuity could have devised. 
may be, is to carried out. . er 

Re ee : 
; : Mr. FRANCIS GALTON wante everybody to keep the history of his 

MEANWHILE, the ingenious Mr. Labonchere thinks that the | family posted up, with a view of enabling ‘‘ parents to ap reciate the 
majority of En lishmen ‘‘ would be delighted to learn that our | various hereditary influences conver ing upon their children,” and 
relations | with Egypt are those which exist between us and Nova | offers five hundred unds in prizes for the 
Zembla.” ‘The majority of Englishmen, I believe, perfectly recognise | may be sent him before the fifteenth of May.’ How the information 
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is ever to be utilised I do not quite see, but the preparation of the 
records will no doubt amuse a many of the elderly aunts who 
are Si authorities in the histories of their families, and cannot do 
anybody any harm. 


WHATEVER of exaggeration there may be in the letter to the Times, 
which complained of the insufficient, and in many cases absolutely 
disgusting, slecping accommodation provided for the footmen in some 
of our fashionable districts, there can be no doubt that there is too 
much actual truth in it. Servants are habitually put to sleep in places 
which no sanitary surveyor would license, and it seems to b3 forgotten 
that fever, if it once breaks out in a house, cannot be contined to the 
servants’ quarters, but will inevitably find its way even into the very 
best bedrooms. ‘There is often a great deal more dangerous over- 
crowding in a well-to-do house full of children and servants than 
there is in any common lodging-house. 


SoME of the papers the other day contained a thrilling description 
of the pranks of a mad engine-driver in charge of a train from Brest 
to Pans. Next day the story was flatly contradicted, and described 
asa hoax. Thie day after that again the Daily Telegraph made it the 
text of a sensational leader. What are we to believe? 


_THE catalogue of the exhibition of works of the old masters, now 
being held in the rooms of the Royal Academy, affords an amusing coin- 
mentary on Lord Coleridge's astonishing doctrine that the authorship 
of works of art is a matter of fact, and not of opinion.’ The painters of 
several pictures are described as ‘‘ unknown,” but, if Lord Coleridge 
and those members of the Academy who agreed so unreservedly with 
Sir Frederick Leighton’s positive dicta on the Belt trial are right, surely 
there can be no dilliculty in assigning them to their proper authors. 


Mr. HENRY IRVING'S success in Chicago appears to have been 
enormous and complete. Whether they are less critical or more im- 
pressionable out West than in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia 
may be open to argument, but there is no doubt that the impression 
which Mr, Irving has produced in Chicago is far greater than that 
which his acting has made anywhere else in the States. I shall be 
very curious to see the result of his return visits to the northern cities, 
but, from what I hear, I anticipate a most brilliant close to the tour. 


{ HEAR excellent accounts of the pantomimes this year, and their 
success is, in almost every case, phenomenal. Drury Lane, in 
particular, is crammed twice every day. ‘‘Claudian” also has resulted 
In a financial success which is quite on a par with its artistic triumph, 
and, indeed, theatrical business all round is remarkably good. Some 
friends of mine applied for stalls at tive theatres, one day last week, 
and could not be accommodated at any one of them. 


_ THE illnesses of Mr. Frederick Clay and Sir Arthur Sullivan 
immediately after the production of their new operas have been made 
the text of a good deal of talk about coincidences, but there is, after 
all, not much coincidence in the matter. Both gentlemen have been 
for some time in indifferent health, and both have been considerably 
overworked. It is not at all astonishing that the result should have 
been in cach case much the same. Sir Arthur is rapidly mending, 
I am glad to say, but Mr. Clay’s illness is of a more serious charactcr, 
and his progress towards recovery is, unhappily, very slow. C.D. 


Club Gambling in the Last Century. 


(‘‘SocieTy” being a good deal exercised just now about certain club- 
gambling scandals, the following description of the state of things 
which obtained in the bad old times towards the close of the last 
century may be tre-printed with advantage. ] 

The Cocoa-Tree Club in St. James’s Street had its origin in a Tory 
chocolate-house of Queen Anne's days, and assumed the higher form 
of aclub in 1746. Members of Parliament and persons high in life 
belonged to this club, which, it used to be ai exercised a very 
important influence on the course of politics. In those days, Members 
of Parliament were not always above taking a bribe, and many of the 
Cocoa-Tree gentlemen were only too casily induced to accept bank- 
notes for two or three hundred pounds each, when the Ministry, hard 
pushed, were obliged to resort to such a device to obtain support ; and 
the Peace of Fontainebleau is alleged to have cost the Government in 
this way twenty-five thousand pounds. 

Gambling also went on to a fearful extent at the Cocoa-Tree. 
Horace Walpole relates, in 1780, that a Mr. O’Birne, an Irishman, 
won a hundred thousand pounds froma young Mr. Harvey. ‘‘ You 
can never pay me,” said O'Bime. ‘I can,” replied the young fellow; 
‘‘my estate will sell for the amount.” ‘‘ No,” said the [rishman, ‘‘I 
will take ten thousand, and we will throw for the odd ninety.” They 
did, and Harvey won. At most of the fashionable clubs of the last 
century gaming was carried on in the most reckless manner. In the 
club book of mack’s there is this note: ‘‘ Mr. Flynne, having won 
only twelve thousand guineas during the last two months, retired in 
disgust, March, 2lst, 1772.” To lose twenty thousand pounds jn one 


evening was not unusual. Generally, ten thousand pounds in specie 
lay on the table. A curious account is given of the way these 
desperate gamblers used to equip themselves for the sport. Thev 
ook olf their embroidered coats, put on frieze garments, protecte:l 
their lace raffles with pieces of leather, shaded their eyes with broail- 
brimmed straw hats adorned with flowers and ribbons, and wore 
masks ‘‘to conceal their emotions!” That suicide was not an un- 
frequent result of such high play can hardly be wondered at. Lozl 
Mountford, a member of White's, where the gambliny was fearful, got 
so terribly involved, that he determined to ask for a Government 
appointment, and failing that, to take his own life. He did fail, 
and after asking several persons what was the easiest mode of dying, 
invited some friends to dinner on New Yeat’s Day, having suppl the 
evening before at White’s, where he played at whist until one o'clock 
in the morning. A fellow-member drinking to hima happy new year, 
‘*he clapped his hand strangely to his eyes.” In the morning he sent 
for a lawyer and three witnesses, made his will with great deliberation, 
and then asked the lawyer if it would stand good though he were to 
shoot himself. The answer being yes, he said, ‘‘ Pray stay waile [ 
step into the next room,” and then, retiring, shot himself dead. 
According to Walpole, three brothers, members of White’s, contracted 
a gambling debt of seventy thousand pounds, while Lord Toley’s two 
sons had to borrow money to such an enormous extent, that the interest 
alone amounted to eighteen thousand pounds a year. ‘The same viva- 
cious chronicler of the manners of his times gives an almost incredible 
account of Fox’s love of play and dissipation. In the debate on the 
Thirty-nine Articles, on February 6th, 1772, he vere very indifferently, 
which, Walpole says, was not surprising under the circumstances. 
‘*He had sat up playing hazard at Almack’s from Tuesday evening, 
the 4th, till five in the afternoon of the following day. An hour ve- 
fore he had won back twelve thonsand pounds that he had lost, but by 
dinner-time, which was at five o’clock, when play ended, he had lost 
twelve thousand pounds. On the Thursday he spoke in the above 
debate; went to dinner at past eleven at night; from thence to 
White’s, where he drank till seven the next morning; thence to 
Almack’s, where he won six thousand pounds; and, between three 
and four in the afternoon, he set out for Newmarket. His brother 
Stephen lost eleven thousand pounds two nichts after, and Charles 
ten thousand pounds more on the 13th; so that, in three nights, the 
three brothers, the eldest not twenty-five, lost thirty-two thousand 
pounds.” Captain Gronow relates that, about this time, Lord Robert 
Spencer and General Fitzpatrick were allowed to keep a faro-bank at 
Brookes’s, and that the former bagved, as his share of the proceeds, 
one hundred thousand pounds ; after which he never again gambled. 
George Harley Drummond, the banker, only played once in his life, 
when he lost twenty thousand pounds to Brummell, and was obliged to 
retire from the firm. In the first half of the eighteenth century, ladies 
of title kept gambling-houses. An entry in the Journals of the House 
of Lords, dated the 29th of April, 1745, shows that Ladies Mornington 
and Cassilis claimed privilege of peerage in resisting certain peace- 
officers in doing their Nie ‘¢in suppressing the public gaming-houses 
kept by the said ladies”; but the claim was not allowed. 

Betting also was indulged in at the clubs with as much frantic zest 
as play. Anythin- served as an excuse, and sometimes the occasion of 
the bets were so shocking that men of the least decency would have 
shrunk from associating them with any form of amusement. A man 
dropped down at the door of White's, and was carried into the house ; 
immediately the betting harpies were staking large sums on the ques- 
tion whether he was dead or not ; and when it was proposed to bleed 
him, those who had taken odds that life was extinct, protested against 
such a course, on the ground that it would affect the fairness of the 
bet. Bad as this was, there was a worse case still, for which Walpole 
is again the authority. If true—though one would fain believe it an 
invention—it is sufticient to leave a stain of murder on the very name 
of White’s. A youth betted fifteen hundred pounds that a man could 
live twelve hours under water. He accordingly hired some poor wretch, 
probably in a most desperate plight, and sank him ina ship. Both 
ship and man disappeared, and were never heard of more. Walpole 
adds that these miscreants actually proposed to make the experiment 
a second time. It is a singular fact that Lord Mountford, whose 
suicide we have just related, betted Sir John Bland that Beau Nash 
would outlive Colley Cibber, and that both the persons, the subjects of 
the bet, survived the bettors, and that Bland, as well as Mountford, 
died by his own act.—All the Year Round. 


Fashions. 


CINDERELLA parties are now so universal that more attention is 
given to simple evening dress than ever before; and one or two 
inanufacturers have turned their attention to this special branch of 
trade. ‘‘The Lancashire Witches Dress Fabric Manufacturing Com- 
pany,” in its very name suggests materials for fancy dresses—printed 
sateens, zephyrs, indigo and ‘Turkey-red stripes, serzes, costume-cloth, 
and cashmeres, all cheap and pretty. Good inventive powers to design 
the styles necessary are alone demanded in addition. There is quite 
a mania abroad for what ladies call scientifievdressmaking. Some of 
these home masterpieces, which we. have been (permitted to>inspect, 
seem to have run very unscientifically out of shape afterwards, owing 
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to the wretclicd linings employed by ultra-economists. The Lanca- 
shire Witches linings are worth mentioning to these benighted beings 
who, in nautical language, ‘‘lose their ship for a ha’porth of tar.” 
Many evening-dresses are made with short trains to fasten on to 
walking-skirts, and one sees a great number of these demi-toilettes 
at Cinderellas. Theoretically, all these loose trains are lined with 
silk, but practically the cost is prohibitive, and the Lancashire 
Witches sateen, which is light and close, without any stiffening, 
answers exceedingly well for the purpose. As there is economy In 
taking a quantity of any manufactured goods, the broché sateens, 
which are so pretty, will come in for next summer’s wear. 


COLOURED velveteens are in greater demand than ever for young 
people, and the beautiful shades of garnet, ruby, and geranium light 
up by candle-light brilliantly. Some pretty children’s frocks of 
ordinary white flannel, trimmed with bows of bright ribbon, have 
brought about friendly relations in many nurseries, where the morning 
aftcr a party was made penitential by the discovery of spots upon the 
best dresses. Now the flannel goes to the laundress, and there is a 
reign of peace and good-will. |For parties of a more pretentious cha- 
tacter than children’s or calico balls, those for WaenN g people showed 
tulle and very thin gauze as the most popular materials, but these are 
for those whose‘youthful feet require no rest, and who need not sit down. 
A wallflower cannot afford to indulge in such perishable fabrics. 


THE waterfall back to tulle skirts is still popular, but with modi- 
fications. It brings us back to the days of the Second Empire in 
France when crinoline was in vogue. he Empress Eugenie wore 
neither steel nor horsehair to support her dress, but had thirty skirts 
of white tulle, one worn over the other, giving a beautiful cloudy 
effect. The waterfall backs of this season consist of a succession of 
tulle skirts, the lowest one the longest, and each one shorter, until the 
last is only about twelve inches long. 


THE fronts of the dresses are also covered with tulle, dotted all 
over with chenille spots, artificial leaves, berries, little rosebuds, or 
glass beads, Large white plobular beads, known as ‘‘ dewdrops,” are, 
very naturally, the horror of the dressmaker, because of the time 
demanded for sewing them on. As the thread cannot be taken from 
one cdlewdrop to the other, cach bead is fastened separately by passing 
the needle and thread through it and the foundation, and tying the 
thread in secure knots. Chenille spots are really made of plush, cut 
out and gummed on. Leaves are attached in the same manner. To 

revent the gum daubing the dress, each leaf must be washed over the 

ck with gum and left to dry. It is thus made adhesive, like a 

postage-stamp, and aflixed accordingly. To put tinsel upon a fairy’s 
or other dress for a fancy-ball the same method is employed. 


For evening dress the silk-embroidered ornaments are much used. 
They are now quite familiar to every one, being machine-made 
embroidery, cut out, and ready to be applied to the surface intended. 
These are sometimes seen upon the e waterfalls, and, it is almost 
needless toadd, upon the fronts likewise of the skirts, as well as upon tlic 
bodices. A square-cut bodice has a putting of tulle laid round as 
trimming, with a chain of embroidered flowers nestling in the tulle all 
round the square, or the pointed corsage. 


OSTRICH-FEATHERS are no longer only within reach of the very 
wealthy since ostrich-farming has n taken up and carried out 
successfully by our Australian colonists. The very long and very 
costly feathers are still only to be had from the birds in a wild state. 
From those in captivity the shorter ones are obtained, and these are 
by no means expensive. Plumes of three short feathers are worn 
looping up evening-dresses ; and since high shoulders came into 
fashion plumes can be placed at the top of the arm. Brides’ dresscs 
have for a long time required some novelty, some change from 
flowers only, and white ostrich plumes have been eagerly appropriated 
by the dressmakers. 


BROCADE in every material, especially in silks, satins, and velvets, 
is as much a favourite as ever. e first price seems a little startling 
of arich material, but by being used very plain a few yards go a long 
way in a dress. The plain tunic front when of brocade soon grew 
shabby from the strain upon it. To avoid this the front is made of 
straight breadths and half pleated, which is a new improvement on the 
old plain skirt. Take the centre breadth and make a broad box-quill 
in front, the centre being about twelve inches wide, and folding in 
only sufficient at the two sides of the pleat to conceal the seam which 
joins the next breadth. Leave a space lain of about six inches, and 
at each side arrange a second box-pleat half the width of that in front. 
This will bring the front almost to the back where the draperies meet 
it, so that the rest may be left plain. This triple box-pleated skirt 
is a tunic which is merely hemmed round the bottom, and falls over 
the under-skirt, round which the frilling or pesnue which edges the 
skirt is sewed. The pleats are fastened to the waist-band at the ton, 
and kept in place with a tape sewed at the back about half-way down, 
flowing loose the rest of the way. The effect of the skjrt when finished 
is that of one large quill in front, and a small one at each side. 


THE only novelty in deess-bodices is the panier-vest. A full vest 
commences at the throat, beiny yathered in at the centre of the bodice. 
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Instead of being gathered in and ending at the waist, it falls loosely 
down upon the skirt, the ends being turned under, and looped up 
to right or left side. Some of the panier-vests fall farther still, and 
are incorporated with the skirt draperies down at the knee. Fur vests 
are one of the most comfortable introductions of the winter, brown 
otter, seal, and squirrel being used, none of which are expensive furs, 
and but little is required for the front of adress-bodice. That shoalder- 
capes will be worn for some time longer there is little doubt. Since 
the furriers found it possible to make the circular capes more cloaely 
fitting to the figure by sp the sleeves quite a distinct feature, and 
inserting them high and slightly on the shoulder, the question seems 
to have settled itself. All kinds of substantial materials are also used, 
plush, velvet, brocade, and seal and astrachan cloths. 


LAbiEs who delight in knitting and crochet, and at this season 
work up large quantities of wool, fleecy, double berlin, fingering, 
and the lighter kinds, have begun to make shoulder-capes for invali 
and elderly people to wear in the house. People who are scusitive to 
cold often breakfast in their bedrooms because the sitting-rooms 
warm but slowly in this season. A crochet shoulder-cape has none 
of the déshabillé appearance characteristic of the shawl, and is equally 
easily laid aside when the occasion for its use has For break- 
fasting in bed a shoulder-cape is delightful, but the mere circular does 
not maintain its position, the inserted sleeve being quite essential to 
comfort in wearing. 


SMALL capes of fur which are not quite so large as a visite, have had 
the name of ‘‘ Lesbos” given them. When made of seal they are 
elegant but costly muftles. The shape is that of a shawl, with points 
behind and before. At tho waist behind it is drawn in with a thick 
seal cord, attached to the back, brought to the sides, and on to the 
front, fastening with the cord tied, the ends being finished with 
handsome pendants, balls of sealskin. A fringe of seal-tails, each one 
as thick as a leech, borders the Lesbos all round. The visite is com- 
fortable, but not by any means graceful. It is a short dolman, 
reaching a little below the waist, large open sleeves falling over the 
arm and hand, lined with handsome sina or satin. Visites are made 
in sealskin, sable, otter, martin, skunk, astrachan, and bear-skin. 
Pale-brown bear, known as golden bear, is the revival of the old fur of 
which our grandmothers had gigantic muffs and very long round boas. 
Instead of boas, long flat ands are worn on @ great many shoulder- 
capes, and are known as ‘‘stoles,” the term being borrowed from 
ecclesiastical vestments to which they bear the very most distant 
resemblance, if it can be said that there isany. As it is rather un- 
becoming to some figures to have the cape cut straight across in front, 
showing the dress-bodice, the stole ends are a good compromise, and 
very suitable for matrons. 


AS we have already passed through the most severe months of the 
winter, those in which damp is most likely to be experienced, many 
of our fur capes, jackets, and trimmings are showing atmospheric 
influences, ae especially with bear-skin, the long hairs are becoming 
matted in bunches. The remedy is in having the fur combed frequently 
with a metal comb in front of the fire. The lady’s-maid who knows 
her business will never allow her mistress's fur to have this matted 
appearance ; but it is in the power of every lady to make her fur last 
twice as long in good condition by regular combing. A comb costs a 
few pence. 


WHITE fichus seem to have become an absolute necessity fur even- 
ing wear, but the vest form is the most useful, as it completely covers 
the front of a bodice. Lace drawn at the throat, and again at the 
waist. Soft silk, both white and coloured, is employed for these full 
vests, and the edge frilled round with cream lace, a double tucker of 
the same being added to the neck of the dress. 


Sold ! 


A WELL-KNOWN San Francisco citizen now prowling, not to say 

growling, throngh Europe, writes the following touching experience : 

had been for about half an hour, sitting on the deck of one 
of the miserable little ‘‘ packets” that ply between Dover and 
Calais, and ee my fellow-passengers by refusing to join 
in the carnival of sea-sickness yoing on around me, when a ruddy: 
faced, white-whiskered, bluff-looking individual who had been eyeing 
me for some time, stepped up and said : 

‘* Beg pardon, I’m sure, but are you really the American ?” 

‘‘The American !’’ I replied ; ‘‘there are several, I believe.” 

‘© Oh, of course, to be sure. J meant the one on board. I saw 
‘George B. Blank, San Francisco, California, U.S.,’ painted on some 
of the baggage, and I picked you out right away as the owner.” 
And the stranger inspected me from heal to foot with as vivid a 
curiosity as if I’d been a wild man of the woods. 

“Well,” I finally exclaimed, ‘‘I am an American. 
do for you?” 

“ Why—er—nothing—that is—no offence, I hope, and you are a 
Californian, too?’ he said, rubbing his hands as though he had indced 
met arara avis. ‘' Ever scalped ‘by the Indians 2" 

“TT think not,” I replied. 


What can I 
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‘* You've scalped some of them, though, haven’t you?” persisted 
my inqusitor. 

Concluding that inasmuch as I was in for being made a side-show 

of, I might as well ind in some of the circus poster sort of thing, 
I looked my questioner calmly in the eyes, and replied : 
_ “Some twenty-six or seven, I forget which ; t have the tally 
nicked in the handle of my other scalping-knife ; I carry only one 
oe in this country. So seldom one runs across any fun over here, 
you know.” 

‘Killed many white men?” asked the stranger, who appeared to 
be actually quivering with excitement and curiosity. 

‘‘ Only eight or ten,” I replied carelessly. ‘‘ You see, in California 
there is a sort of close season now for shooting white men. ‘Tain’t 
like the good old man-for-breakfast times. A fellow is only allowed 
to gun around promiscuous-like four months in the year. So it’s 
hard work to ped Pusan hand in, don’t you see.” 

‘* Well, I declare,” said the apparently stupefied man with the 
ehop-whiskers ; ‘“‘ how about Chinamen ?’ 

‘Oh, we kill Chinamen all the year round—when they are fat,” I 
explained. ‘‘But then there is lately some sort of an ordinance 
making it a misdemeanour to shoot a pictail unless he is on the shady 
side of the street, or gets in your way. Folks are getting too particular 
over there, for a fact.” 

‘*Ever been divorced?” finally said the stranger, whose eyes were 
now sticking out like pegs on a hat-rack. 

‘* Nine times, I think,” I said. ‘‘In fact, I intended to have been 
again when I passed Chicago on my way over, but the train onl 
stopped eleven minutes, and there wasn’t time enough to rush it 
through—takes twenty-two minutes, you know.” 

I thought this had knocked him out, but after a few minutes’ 
bewilder i oral he returned to the charge once more. 

‘Is it really true that all Americans wear chest-protectors, and 
eat nothing but pie?” 

‘* Well, you see, the fact is that Americans are, as you know, such 
a frightfully busy people that they haven’t time to sit down and eat a 
square meal, like you English. They must have something portable 
—something they can carry about with them and nibble on the sly. 
I tell you, sir, it looks like business when you see forty or fifty men 
all hanging on a strap of a street-car with one hand ani eating pie 
with the other.” 

‘*T should rather think so,” murmured the stranger. 

‘‘ As for the chest-protectors,” I continued, ‘they are really nothing 
more than kets suspended round the neck, and large enongh to 
carry a whole pie, which it keeps warm at the same time. A good hot 
mince-pie stowed away in this manner not only imparts a gentle and 
grateful warmth to the entire system, but keeps a whole day’s rations 
always within reach of the wearer. Grand idea, isn’t it?” 

‘* Well, I’m blessed !” said my paralysed interrogator, gazing at 
my childlike and ingenuous face with profound awe. ‘* Would—er— 
would you oblige me with one of your cards?” he said. ‘‘I want to 
show it to my family, or they’ll never believe a word of this—never. 
Thanks—here’s mine.” 

As I tps chuckling, into my own compartment, I 
the card of the stranger. It read: ‘‘ Julius K. Judkins, San 
California.” 

_ I have spent about eight hours a day looking for that man ever 
since, 
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An Old-Fashioned Oracle. 


WE have recently come across a most quaint and curious old book, 
one as its date of publication, the year 1754. In its yellow time- 
stained pages we find the queerest mixture possible of moral maxims, 
and bills of fare, dissertations on the benefits of learning, instructions 
in the arts of writing and “‘arithmetick,” models of familiar letters, 
and (most interesting of all to the housewifely mind) elaborate in- 
structions as to marketing, and many very curious old recipes for the 
making of certain dishes, whose very names take our thoughts back to 
the days of our great-grandmothers. 

The title is not as short as it might be, but we give it in full, 
as it explains in a measure the motive and contents of the whole 
book. ith queer long s’s, a superabundance of capitals, and a 
pretty admixture of crimson lettering, the title runs thus: ‘‘ Madam 
Johnson’s Present: Or the best Instructions for Young Women, in 
Useful and Universal Knowledge, with a Summary of the late 
Marriage Act, and Instructions how to marry een thereto.” 

On the same page are given eight several heads, specifying the 
various divisions of the book, and beneath them again, comes this 
naive little notice: ‘‘The Compiler, Madam Johnson, in order to 
make this Book come as cheap as Possible to the Purchasers, has out 
of her Benevolence fixed the Price at 1s. 6d., bound, though it contains 
double the Quantity that is usually sold for that Sum.” 

Even allowing that one shilling and sixpence meant a great deal 
more in 1754 than in 1884, we must yet admit that the amount of 
miscellaneous information contained im ‘‘ Madam Johnson’s Present ”’ 
is wonderfully cheap at the price. 

After disposing of the then new Marriage Act, which had been 
passed in March, 1754, Madam Johnson gives a most curious ‘‘ Estimate 
of the Expenses of a Family, in the 


| ingredients, take‘it off with a spoon, and put it 


we read it, in this extravagant age, we cannot bnt compare it mentally 
with what must be the real expenses, in the present day, of a middle- 
class family, and we are struck by many odd items, such as ‘‘ Cloaths 
of all kinds for the Master of the Family, £16; cloaths for the Wife 
(who cannot wear much, nor very fine laces), £16.” Farther on we are 
told, ‘‘the Maid’s Wages may be £4 10s.” What would our modern 
ee and housemaids, or even more modest general servants, say to 
that ? 

With regard to the return of hospitalities, Madam Johnson has 
evidently a frugal mind, for she only allows £4 a year, for ‘‘ Enter- 
tainments in Return for such favours from Friends and Relations.” In 
those days, when the Second George was king, no gentleman could 
shave himself, even in ‘‘ the middling station,” so, perhaps, it is not 
wonderful to find 7s. 6d. allowed for shaving, per quarter; but we 
fail to see why ‘‘ Cleaning Shoes” should cost 10s. a year, unless the 
maid, with her wages of £4 10s., should consider herself too superior 
for such menial work. 

‘¢ The Bills of Fare for all Times of the Year, and also for Extra- 
ordinary Occasions,” read rather strangely to our modern notions ; in 
fact, the names of some of the dishes would convey no impression 
whatever to the mind of a nineteenth century cook. We quote, with 
the spelling of a hundred and thirty years ago, a bill of fare, which is 
given ‘‘for a Gentleman’s House, about Candlemas.” It is divided 
into four courses, after this fashion: ‘‘ First Course: Pottage with a 
Hen, a Chatham Pudding, a Fricasy of Chicks, a Leg of Mutton with 
Sallad. (Garnish your dishes with Barberries.) Second Course: A 
Chine of Mutton, a Chine of Veal, a Lark Pye, Two Pullets, one 
garnished with slices of Orange. Third Course: A Dish of Wood- 
cocks, a couple of Rabbits, a Dish of Asparagus, Westphalia Hams. 
Fourth Course: Two Orange Tarts, one with Herbs, a Bacon Tart, 
an Apple Tart, a dish of Bon Chriten (bon chrétien ?) Pears, a Dish of 
Pippins, a Dish of Pear-manes.” Large indeed must have been the 
appetites of that gentleman’s household, ‘‘ about Candlemas.” 

The ‘‘ Dissertation on the Benefits of Learning ” is not so entirely 
out of date as are the bills of fare, but there is one comic little passage, 
in which Madam Johnson informs her readers that ‘‘ The letter ‘ kh,’ 
at the end of a word, always requires the letter ‘C'’ before it, as in 
Arithmetick, ick, Rhetorick, but in adjectives ending in ‘k,’ such 
as tragick, comick, dramatick, it is now customary to throw the ‘K’ 
out, and write them tragic, comic, dramatic.” 

There are many hints which a housekeeper of the present day 
might do well to heed, in the ‘‘ Instructions for the Judicious Choice 
of all Kinds of Provisions,” but there is one piece of advice to which 
the modern butterman might possibly object. ‘‘ Don’t trust wholly to 
your Taste,’”’ says Madam Johnson, ‘‘ when en go to buy Butter, but 
try in the Middle, and then you can’t well be imposed on, if your 
Smell and Taste be both good.” 

Next follows ‘‘ The Compleat Cook-Maid,” in which there are some 
recipes which read as if they ought to taste deliciously, notably the 
cakes of all kinds, the biscuits, creams, and ‘‘ divers sorts of jellies” ; 
but there are certain other recipes, whereof the very names are 
exceedingly uninviting, and among the latter are ‘‘ Hog’s puddings 
with almonds,’”’ and the same delicacies, ‘‘ with Currants,” and a 
‘“cake-soup of vea}-glue, to he portable in boxes.” 

One very odd concoction is solemnly entitled ‘‘ A Gravy that is not 
expensive,’ and as we find among the chief ingredients, water, small 
beer, onions, pepper and salt, grated lemon-peel, walnut or mushroom 
liquor, butter, and flour, it may be safely predicted that this gravy 
will not only be sera: but also nasty. 

In the ‘‘ Tarts of Divers Kinds,” when two recipes are given, we 
are induced to try the second method rather than the first, by such an 
alluring heading as ‘‘ ‘To make these Tarts still in a more agreeable 
way,” and it is curious to find in all the recipes where wine is used 
frequent mention of such drinks as Sack and Rhenish. 

he recipes for creams of. various sorts are very interestiny, 
although the way of testing the heat, sugested by Madam Johnson, 
might offend some fastidious persons. Speaking of her Lemon Cream, 
she says: ‘* When any scum arises, eae it off, and when ’tis as 
notes you can just bear to put your fingers in it, pour it out into little 

asses,” 

: Cheesecakes are given in great variety, including those known as 
almond, saffron, ‘‘ mackaroon,” and lemon cheesecakes, but after 
these, we come to some dishes which are now quite obsolete, namely, 
‘‘wius ” (which seem to have been very rich buns), ‘‘syllabubs,” and 
‘‘flummeries.” Three separate recipes are given for the syllabubs, 
and three for the flummeries. 

For the amusement of those of our readers who may chance to be 
at all curious as to the cookery of the last century, we subjoin ~ 
verbatim two of these recipes. 

‘*To Make Whipt Syllabubs.—Grate the peel of two lemons into 
a quart of the thickest and best cream you can get ; add thereto half a 
pint of sack, and the juice of two Seville oranges, and half a pound 
of the best loaf-sugar. Pour your ingredients into a broad pan, or 
deep dish, and whisk them very well. Have in readiness by you, 
some red wine or sack, that has been sweetened to your palate, and 
aes what quantity (more or less) as you think convenient, into your 
ittle glasses, then, as the froth rises from your whipping the other 
ually into your 
slasses till they are as full as they can,well hold. Take notice. 

hese syllabubs will not keep long, and therefore, make (but little 


iddling Station of Life.” As} more than what you propose shall be eaten in-a few days.’ 
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‘*To Make French Flummery.—Beat half an ounce of isinglass, 
very fine, and stir it into a quart of the thickest cream you can get; 
let it boil for about a quarter of an hour over a gentle tire, but take 
care to keep it stirring all the time. When you take it off the fire 
sweeten it with double-refined sugar to your taste, and add to it an 
equal quantity of rose and orange-flower water; a spoonful of each 
will be sufficient. Then strain it off, and pour it into basins or oupe 
or what you please ; as soon as ‘tis cold, turn it out on plates. This 
makes a very handsome side-dish. You may add wine, cream, or 
cyder to it,;when you eat it, as yon please, and sweeten it with loaf 
sugar to your palate. When you serve it up to table, lay baked pears 
all round your dish. Flummery thus made not only looks pretty, but 
eats very agreeably.” 

With an odd sort of ready-reckoner, entitled ‘‘ Tables, ready cast- 
up,” and a ‘‘serious exhortation to maid-servants in regard to the 
reguiation of their conduct, with short prayers and hymns for their 
devotional exercise every day,” Madam Johnson brings her book to 
an end, and we come back to our own times, from this glimpse of old- 
fashioned ways, keenly sensible of the contrast between an English- 
woman’s notions in 1754, and our modern ideas of cookery and _ house- 
keeping. 


Household Gardening. 


WHENEVER the weather is mild, and the ground moderately dry, 
the planting.of fruit and ornamental trees of all kinds, also Roses, with 
evergreens and deciduous shrubs, should be proceeded with, and if 
the work be done well they will be almost certain to flourish, provided 
the soil and position are favourable for their development. 

Many persons who do not possess kitchen-gardeas—that is, a plot of 
ground for the cultivation of the culinary products of the soil—regret 
that they have no means for growing fruit-trees, as a lawn and 
shrubbery borders occupy the whole space attached to their residences. 

This is undoubtedly the case in thousands of instances, and 
especially in the environs of cities and towns, where, practically, all 
the ground is in front of the villas, or if at the back it is too limited 
to be turned to profitable account, hence it is preferred to have it 
attractive in appearance. 

Very frequently the oblong enclosures attached to town and 
suburban residences are devoted chiefly to a lawn as the central portion, 
with or without flower-beds, the border all round, more or less wide, 
rene occupied by shrubs and trees of an ornamental character, while 
we often find a row of standard Roses planted at intervals in the lawn 
near to and parallel with the walk that surrounds it. An arrangement 
of this kind where everything flourishes satisfactorily is usually very 
enjoyable. 

FRUIT TREES ORNAMENTAL. 


We wish to show, in the interests of those who covet a few fruit- 
trees and yet have no suitable place, as they think, for growing them, 
that they may regard not a few of them as ornamental trees, and hence 
pan them with evergreens and other shrubs for beautifying their 

orders. A few trees, which by their compact form, attractive tlowers, 
and handsome fruit, are adapted to the purpose in question, may be 
usefully noted at this the right time for planting. 


QUINCES. 


A few weeks ago the various purposes to which this fruit is devoted, 
and several methods of preparing it, were published in this Journal. 
Since the apes ene of that excellent article some persons will 
almost certainly be impressed with a desire to possess u Quince-tree, 
but scarcely know where to plant it. Let them plant one as an orna- 
ment wherever they have room for a tree of moderate growth. 

Some persons there are, no doubt, who are not acquainted with the 
character and appearance of a Quince-tree, and a brief description of 
this tree will, therefore, not be unacceptable. 

The Quince is closely allied to the Pear, to which it has some 
resemblance, in the form of the fruits especially, yet is abundantl 
distinct by their deep yellow or orange colour. The tree is also muc 
dwarfer than the Pear, being of a bush-like habit, with slender 
branches more or less pendent. It is, in fact, rather a graceful tree, 
and decidedly ornamental. 

The leaves are rounder than those of the Pear, and of a darker 
green above, but nearly white below. Thus, when moved by the 
ae the sudden, almost dancing, alternations of colour have a singular 
effect. 

The blossoms of the Quince are very bold and beautiful; they 
are larger than those of the Pear, and, being also later, have what 
those of the Pear have not—an ample setting of foliage, rendering the 
trees highly attractive. 

The fruits are large, some of them nearly round, others pear- 
shaped, and when almost bearing down the branches in the autumn, 
have a very striking appearance. They have a strong peculiar odour— 
too powerful, indeed, to be agreeable to the majority of persons, yet by 
some enjoyed. 

The Quince is not an indigenous tree, but is a native of the South 
of Europe; yet, according to Pliny, it found its way there from the 
island of Crete, and eventually became naturalised. It is, however, 


northerly districts. It is extensively grown in the South of France, 
and the peasants prepare a marmalade from the fruit called 
cotignac. In fact, the term ‘‘marmalade” is derived from the 
Portuguese name of the frnit—marmelo. The botanical name of the 
tree is Cydonia vulgaris. 

Quince-trees grow well near towns, and are especially well adapted 
for moist soils ; indeed, like willows, they appear quite at home by the 
sides of streams or watercourses ; therefore, if there is a damp position 
in an orchard or shrubbery, where other trees do not grow satisfac- 
ay a may be well to try a Quince, which in all probability will 

ourish. 

The best variety to plant, and that usually prepared in nurseries, 
is the Portuguese. Those who already possess a tree, and desire to 
raise more, may do so by inserting cuttings of the young wood in the 
open garden in autumn, making them eight inches long, and plant- 
ing, in a slanting direction, six inches deep, and in twelve months 
they will be rooted. Young Quince-trees thus raised are largely used 
as foster-parents for Pears, which are grafted on them, and thus 
earlier-bearing trees and finer fruit are produced than on stocks that 
are raised from the kernels of Pears. Viewed in this respect, the 
Quince is a tree of considerable importance and very substantial value. 
G;rown for its appearance and its own fruit alone, one or two trees will 
suftice for most gardens, 

THE MEDLAR. 

Like the Quince this is an ornamental tree, and quite worthy of a 
place in the shubbery border. It is a compact moderate-sized tree, 
with large and rather rough leaves, more or less downy, and produces 
its conspicuous flowers freely towards midsummer. 

The fruit is round or oblate, dark-green in colour, and varies in 
size from one to two inches in diameter. It, however, very rarely ripens 
on the tree, but has to be stored until incipient decay sets in. This is 
known as bletting. It has a texture and flavour peculiarly its own, 
and is much relished by many persons. The Medlaris regularly used 
as a dessert-fruit in the families of the affluent, and any person may 
have a supply who has room for a tree, for it will grow almost any- 
where in moderately fertile soil. There are two varieties in cultiva- 
tion, that known as the Dutch being the larger and more extensively 
grown, but the smaller Nottinghamshire Medlar is perhaps of better 
quality. Those who have room for two trees may plant one of each ; 
if only space for one, perhaps the first-named will give the greatest 
satisfaction. 

THE LOQUAT. 


This, the Japanese Medlar, is far less common than the preceding, 
and canonly be grown against walls in the southern counties o England 
or under glass. It has very handsome dark-green ribbed foliage, 
much larger than that of the Laurel, and produces clusters of fruit 
like small apricot-coloured Tomatoes, but quite round and smooth. It 
has a rich vinous flavour, totally unlike that of any other fruit. 

It is just a century since this tree, Eriobotrya japonica, was intro- 
duced from Japan to Paris ; from thence it was sent to Kew, and was 
eventually distributed in gardens. Trained to a south wall or building 
it has a very distinguished appearance, and is always cherished by 
those who possess it, not for its frait, which is not often produced 
there, but because of the comparative rarity of the plant and its bold 
fine evergreen foliage. Those who have a very warm position and 
desire something that is not common to train against a wall, may plant 
the Japanese Medlar or Loquat, procuring a small plant in a pot, and 
planting it towards the end of May. The other trees above referred 
to ma be planted at any time before March, but the sooner they are 
placed in the ground the better. 

We have some other ornamental fruit-trees to notice, but the small 
space at present at our command must be devoted to more tender 
plants. 

GERANIUMS IN ROOMS AND CELLARS. 


Thousands of the popular bedding plants which bad made flower- 
beds bright last summer were taken up in November, placed in pots 
and boxes, and stored in dark or light places as room could be found 
for them. Some of these plants were cut guite down, leaving nothing 
but a few stumpy stems, while others were only lightly pruned, but 
had all the large leaves removed. 

Such plants, if wintered safely and well managed, answer admirably 
for planting in beds and window-boxes another year. 

f the soil in which the roots were placed has been kept moderately 
moist, fresh young shoots will now be springing from the stems. 
These will be white on those plants that have been kept in a dark 
place, and must be gradually removed to the light, so that the shoots 
will steadily assume a green colour ; if left in the dark after they are 
an inch long, many of them will decay. 

A few of the plants may have died, or portions of them. The 
foriner it is, of course, no use keeping longer, while the decayed 
ortions of the latter should be at once cut off with a very sharp 
ife, dressing the wounds with a little powdered charcoal, or, tailin 

this, fresh lime ; the plants may also, if the soil be dry, havea g 

watering, not wetting the stems, but thoroughly moistening the soil, 
a8 young roots will now be issuing from the old ones, and these must 
be kept fresh for the support of the growths. The leaves will then 
soon unfold and healthy plants be produced. The temperature of a 
dwelling-room or ordinary greenhouse will be quite sufficient for them, 
but care must be taken to prevent injury by sudden frosts reaching 


quite hardy in this country, but the fruit does not ripen well in eold | them throngh the glass. 
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Odds and Ends. 


THE early patroness of Burns, Mrs. Dunlop, of Dunlop, had an old 
housekeeper, a sort of privileged person, who had certain aristocratic 
notions of the only dignity, that made her utterly astonished at the attsn- 
tions that were paid by her mistress to a man in such low worldly estate as 
the rustic poet. In order to overcome her prejudice and surprise, her 
mistress persuaded her to ee a MS. copy of ‘‘ The Cotter'’s Saturday 
Night,” which the poet had just then written. When Mrs. Dunlop en- 
quired her opinion of the poem, she replied, with a quaint indifference: 
‘* Aweel, madam, that's vera weel.” “Js that all you have to say in its 
favour?” asked the mistress. ‘‘ Deed, madam,” she returned, “ the like o’ 
you quality may see a vast in’t; but I was aye used to the like o’ all that 
the poet has written about in my ain father’s house, and atweel I dinna ken 
how he could hae described it ony other gait.” When Burns heard of the 
old wuman’s criticism, he remarked that it was one of the highest compli- 
ments he had ever received. 

PRINCE KRAPOTKINE, while staying in Geneva, observed that wherever 
he went he was followed by a spy. is mind was soon made up as to his 
course of action, and upon the first opportunity that presented itself he 
walked up to this man and dealt hiin a whack on the side of the head that 
shnost felled him. ‘Here, my friend,” the Nihilist prince went on, 
putting a louis into his hand, ‘‘ if you make any outcry this is the maximum 
amount that I shall be fined. You may as well have the money as the 
public treasury. Take it, and whenever you want a louis, come to me!” 


A CLERGYMAN at Cambridge preached a sermon, which one of his 
audience commended. ‘‘ Yes,” said the gentleman to whom it was com- 
mended, ‘‘it was a good sermon, but he stole it.” This was told to the 
preacher. 
said. “Iam not,” replied the azvressor, ‘ very apt to retract my words, 
but in this instance I will. I said you had stolen the sermon. I find I was 
wrong, for, on returning home and referring to the book whence I thought 
it was taken, I found it there.” 

THE story has been related of Hon. Hannibal Hamlin, that once, in his 
active political days, he attended a party caucus at which there was only 
one man present beside himself. e promptly elected the other man 
chairman, had himself appointed secretary, Hee | then transacted all the 
business in hand ; and when he made out the credentials of the delegates 
chusen, he wrote in them that the delegates were elected at a ‘‘large and 
respectable caucus ”—‘‘ because,” he explained to the chairman, ‘‘ you are 
large, and I am respectable.” 

A SUBSCRIBER writes to an editor: ‘‘I have a horse that has lately 
suffered from periodical fits of dizziness. Please answer through your 
valuable paper, and let me know what I should do with him. I’m afraid 
he'll get worse if something is not done soon.” The editor replies: ‘*‘ Our 
advice, based on a careful perusal of ‘Every Man His Own Horso Doctor,’ 
vows be to take him some time when he is not dizzy and sell him to a 
stranger. . 


A story that is good enough to be true is going the rounds about Mark 
Twain and Serjeant Ballantine. Mark failed to answer a letter of the ser- 
jeant s, and after waiting a reasonable time, the latter was so exasperated 
at not receiving an answer, that he sent Twain a sheet of paper and a 
postage-stamp as a gentle reminder. Mr. Clemens wrote back on a puost- 
card: ‘* Paper and stamp received. Please send envelope.” 

AN ignorant but well-meaning individual, who for want of a better man 
had been appointed a magistrate in a rural district, declared on taking 
ofhce that he should always endeavour to deal out justice without fear or 
favour. ‘In short,” he said, in conclusion, ‘‘I will take care while I am 
on this bench tv act neither partially nor impartially.” 


WHEN Judge Hale, who had been a fierce swashbuckler in his youth, 
sat in judgment upon one of his former boon-companions, he took advantage 
of the retirement of the jury to ask the culprit in the dock sundry questions 
touching their old associates. ‘‘ They are all hanged, my lord,” answered 
the knave, ‘‘ except you and me.” 

A PATIENT called on a well-known physician. ‘What is your com- 
plaint?” asked the doctor. ‘‘I don’t know exactly, but I don't feel well ; 
the fact is, doctor, I work like an ox, I eat like a dog, and I sleep like a 
dormouse, and yet Tam always ailing.” Doctor, dryly; ‘If I were you, I 
would see a veterinary surgeon.” 

A GENTLEMAN in Brooklyn, celebrating the birth of a daughter on the 
day of the opening of the bridge, proposed to call her Victoria, in honour 
of the Queen's birthday, whereupon a friend suggested that a more appro- 
priate name would be Bridget. 

A LITTLE boy asked his mother to talk to him and say something funny. 
‘* How can [?” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Don’t you see I am busy baking thexe 
pies?” ** Well, you might say, ‘Charlie, won’t you have a pic?’ That 
would be funny for you.” 

OnE of the difficulties of life—talking to a deaf person in an omnibus. 
One of the pleasures of life—taking off new boots and putting on old 
slippers. One of the rarities of life—a woman thoroughly satisfied with 
her daughter-in-law. 

A mALIciots old bachelor says that there is a musical society in the 
next villa to his residence, which is thirty years old, and that ‘ several 
young ladies have belonged to it ever since its commencement.” 

** ‘THoss birds flying over yonder are aquatic birds, I suppose?” asked 
the young man in the seal-brown suit of the captain of the steamer. ‘‘ No, 
they ain’t,” was the scornful reply. ‘‘ Them’s ducks !” 

“* My wife’s sister in Ireland is dead, and she’s wearing mourning, and 
she thought it’d be more appropriate like to use black tea ie awhile now,” 
wrote a sympathetic brother-in-luw to his mother. 

OLD Mrs, Pinaphor hopes that no more lives will be sacrificed in the 
hunt for the north pole until some persons gu out there and ascertain 
whether such a pole really exists. 

A MAN having bought a thousand cigare, was asked what he was carrying. 
** Tickets to a course of lectures to be given by my wife,” he replied. 


He resented it, and asked the gentleman to retract what he had | 
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In the “‘ Life of James Nasmyth,” the great engineer, there is a story 
which he heard from his father. A master tailor, in «3 country town, 
employed a number of workmen. They had been to see some tragic drama 
performed in a booth at the fair. While there, a very slow, doleful, but 
striking air was played, which so took the tailors’ fancy that for some time 
after they might be heard slowly whistling or humming the mournful 
ditty, the movement of their needles keeping time with it. The result was 
that the clothes which should have been sent hoine on Saturday did not, 
come until Wednesday, and young gentlemen who had intended to rouse 
the envy of their sex, and the admiration of the ladies, were compelled to 
postpone their triumphs. The inusic had done it; and so the master tailor, 
being something of a philosopher, sent his men to the play again, having 
previously arranzed with the musicians that they should only hear quick, 
merry music. The result was that a lively tune took the place of the 
mournful air, and the tailors’ needles moved with their former rapidity. 


A CRITICAL observer makes this sensible remark: ‘‘ A woman’s glove is 
to her what a vest istoaman.” Precisely when 4 man is agitated or per- 
plexed he at once attacks his vest button, thus giving occasion for certain 
very expressive slang phrases. A woman’s vest does not admit of this sort 
of ‘‘ pulling down,” but her glove is always a source of inspiration and a 
refuge from any embarrassment. She smooths on the fingers, rearranges the 
button, drags out the wrinkies, looks critically at the fit, and dves a dozen 
little things with her gloves, that betray or allay nervousness and sustain 
the truth of the above quotatiun. 

Str Jonn Luspocg, in speaking after Lord Hartington with regard to 
our foreign relations, made an admirable joke in the opening of his speech. 
He said that the great cataract of invective to which the Government hid 
been exposed, and to which Lord Hartington had referred, reminded him 
of the criticism passed by a Yankee publican on Niagara, who, after 
attentively regarding for some time the mighty rush of waters, said it 


-would be all very fine if it were not ‘‘ for the poverty of the material.” 


Mr. Pret, a rather diffident man, was unable to prevent himself being 
introduced one evening to a fascinating young lady, who, misunderstanding 
his name, constantly addressed him as Mr. Peters, much to the gentleman's 
distress. Finally summoning up courage, he bashfully, but earnestly re- 
monstrated. ‘* Oh, don’t call me Peters—call me Peet.” ‘* Ah, but I don’t 
know you well enough, Mr. Peters,” said the young lady, blushing, as she 
playfully withdrew behind her fan. 

One of the first recollections of Mary Somerville, the celebrated 
astronomer and mathematician, was of an evening when. as her little 
brother lay on the floor he suddenly jumped up, crying, ‘‘ Oh, mamma! 
there’s the moon running away,” while every one hastened to the door to 
behold the fiery course of the celebrated meteor of 1783. The event may 
possibly have had something tu do with the shaping of her career. 

Winxpows with sashes that draw up and come down are called guillotine 
windows by the French. Any man who has ever had one of these windows 
come down on his thumb will appreciate the happiness of the French 
name. But a man who has scalped himself by drawing in his head too 
suddenly against a descending frame will want the name changed to 
scal ping-knife. 

A COUNTRY paper contains the following curious instance of mis-punctua- 
tion: ** Lord Palmerston then entered on his head, a white hat upon his feet. 
large and well-polished boots upon his brew, a dark cloud in his hand, his 
faithful walking-stick in his eye, a menacing glare saying nothing.” 

“T gee you are taking an umbrella to school this morning,” said a 
gentleman to a little gir on her way to school one rainy and windy 
morning. ‘Oh no, sir,” sweetly responded she, as she clung to the handle 
and went scudding past; ‘‘ it is taking me.” 

AN attorney, about to furnish a bill of costs, was requested by his client, 
a baker, ‘‘to make it as light as possible.” ‘‘ Ah!” replied the attorney, 
‘‘that’s what you may say to your foreman, but it’s not the way I make 
my bread.” 

THE Japanese premier, Prince Kung, addressed General Grant in 
English, so-called. Trying to compliment him by assuring him he was 
born to command, he said : ‘Sire! Brave General! You vos made to 
order.” 

Aunt EsTHER was trying to persuade little Eddy to retire at sunset, 
using as an argument that the little chickens went to roost at that time. 
“Yes” said Eddy, ‘‘ but then, aunty, the old hen always goes with them.” 

“Ts it possible that you don’t know the names of your best friends?” 
enquired a gentleman of a young lady. ‘‘ Certainly,” she replied; ‘I 
don't even know what my own may be a year hence.” 

THE published report of a benevolent society says : “‘ Notwithstanding 
the large amount paid for medicine and medical attendance, very few 
deaths occurred during the year.” 

A QUACK doctor says in his advertisement: ‘‘I can bring living wit- 
nesses to prove the efficacy of my pills, which is more than anyone in my 
line can do.” 

CrerkK of the Court: ‘‘Owen Doherty! Are you Owen Doherty?” 
Prisoner, with a merry twinkle in his eyes, ‘‘ Yes, begorra, I'm owin’ 
every body.” 

A FORTUNE awaits the man who will invent a penholder that you can’t 
stick into the mucilage-bottle, and a inucilage brush that won't go into the 
inkstand. 


WAITER (bawling to the cook): ‘‘One roast goose and onc potato.” 
Old Gentleman: ‘No, no! not so much goose and more potatues,” 

MESMERISM consists of subjecting the mind of one person to the control 
of another. The less mind a ian has, the easier he is mesmerised. 

AN Irishman was heard to say that he would have been a man of con- 
siderable property if his father had never entered the family. 

‘No, sir,” said the passenger to the ship's doctor, ‘I’m not sea-sick, 
but I’m disgusted with the motion of the vessel.” 

‘© NEVER contract bad habits,” said Robinson to his wife. 
you generally expand them,” was the reply. 

THE merchant who sells for cash belongs to the no-bill-ity. 


‘* No, dear, 
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Correspondence. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


but, as we have to go to 
In no case can ques- 


Enquiries 
press several 
tions be answer 

We have received 
letters, which have been aduressed to us 
to the instructions which are given every week in 

The Editor is therefore compelled to 


several very unreasonable complaints of delay in attending to 
by Correspondents who have paid no regard 
this Journal. 


EDITOR. 

3. That Cerrespondents are urgently requested to adopt distinctive pseu- 

«A Constant Reader, ” etc. 

4. That Correspondents wishing to write on two or more subjects—say to send 

and to enclose stamps for & Copy of the 

Journal—must send each communication in a separate envelope, properly 

addressed 

5. That No ATTENTION can be paid to any Correspondents who do not observe 
these rules. 


ANSWERS. 
Euia.—1. No. 2, 3, and 4, Any bookseller will tell you. 5, The books 
you name are suitable for a girl over sixteen. Hot water should not be 


used as a beverage except under medical advice. We hope that it will not 
be our lot to give an opinion from personal experience of what is called the 


“hot water cure. 
FANCIER Mr. Robert L. Wallace, wn his “Canary Book ” 
gives every detail of the management of canaries. 
vade mecum for the fancier, and, being fully illustrated, 
uidance in the choice of different breeds. With 
“ Some birds are subject to fits, a species 
ysteric OF epileptic fits, and they go into them whenever they are 
in some instances, on being exposed to the open air, or simply 
1 a complaint affecting the nerves. 
water over it, by 
basin of cold water ; this will generally restore it 


interest, and if 
would be much 


—_— 
° 


supplement to 


res 
of 
caught, or, 
by removing the cage. 
When a bird takes a 
dipping your fingers ina 
in a few minutes.” 

Herry M. L.—It is never easy to find good pee for children, having 
but few characters. There is a book by Chas. Harrison, 1s. (Upcott Gill), 
called ‘Six Plays for Children,” which might help you. ‘“ Princess 
Winifred’s Wish” is one of these plays; it is capital, and has only three 
principal characters, 

_G. A. D.—‘t New Carden Secrets,” the book for which you enquire, 
is by Philip B. Marston, and is @ little sheaf of verses dealing in an 
exquisitely fight with the imagined thoughts and speeches 
of the blossoms, with delicate subtle touches here and there, hinting at the 
analogics between their fair, bright lives, and those of ‘‘ human flowers.” 
‘* Hush!” says the rose— 

“ Hush! hush ! now the wind is waking— 
Or is it the wind I hear? 


DICKENS'S 


1END. —“* To My Daughter on Her 
Barton, and is correctly given as follows : 


Price One Shilling Each, or Bound wm 


DICKENSS 


REVISED, 


«© We have been shown how abounding is 
we only took the little trouble 


urpose, Dickens 6 well-known ‘ 
them all.” — The Times. 


“Thero is, it is not too much to say, 
a stranger in Paris which has not been 
hook, besides its great usefulness, is 


(Edited by Charles Dickens 
peneerer: 


Birthday ” is by Bernard 


“My child, this is thy natal day; 
And might a father’s prayer 
For thee inspire his votive lay, 


What blessing should’st thou share? 


Shall wit, or wealth, or beauty, move 
Thy sire to bend his knee? 

I hold thee far too dear, my love, 
To ask these things for thee. 


If wish of mine might prove of worth, 
Be this my portion given— 

Thy mother’s Jameless life on earth ! 
Thy mother's lot in heaven !” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. Each. 


DICTIONARIES, 
CORRECTED, AND BROUGHT UP TO DATE. 


ee 


DICKENS’S DICTIONARY OF LONDON. 


Wir Maps. 


our own world of a city with objects of 
necessary to find them out, the reward 

Whatever guide be chosen for this 
‘will be found a valuable 


ater than we dream of. 
DICTIONARY OF LONDON 


Lae 


DICKENS’S DICTIONARY OF THE THAMES, 


FROM ITS SOURCE TO THE NORE. 


With Maes, Puans, Ero. 


$< \ 


DICKENS’S DICTIONARY OF PARIS. 


Wit Maps, Pians, Ete. 


not a want which may 

foreseen by the dictionary-maker. The little 
one which may he safely taken up with the 
affording some curious information."—Safurday Rewvev. 


be reasonably felt by 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


CONTINENTAL A B C RAILWAY GUIDE. 


; Vi = “J puzzled and suffered severcly over my Continental ‘ Bradshaw,’ and got deeper 
My leaves are thrilling ay dear and deeper into perplexity. I tried my ‘Dickens,’ almost in despair, and at once 
: ; found the particulars I wanted explained in the most concise and unmistakable 


Now, whether for my bliss or woe 
1 shall know what the plucked-flowers know.” 


Murnotg Gun.—Spiced beef would be good as a piéce de résistance. The 
following is a well-tried recipe :—For ten pounds of brisket make the fol- 
lowing pickle : One pound of salt, two ounces of saltpetre, one ounce of 
cloves, half an ounce of alleys half a pound of coarse sugar. Let all 
these i ients be thoroug and mixed together. Rub the 
meat well with this pickle every day for a fortnight. When about to cook, 
roll it up as tightly as possible, and tie it round with string ; place it in a 
deep earthenware pan with a little stock, or water, and cover the top with 
suet ; let it bake gently for four hours, or it may be boiled. When cold 
cut the string, an it will retain its form ; glaze or cover with raspings. 

MonTHLY ReADER.—For cleaning your black worsted cord garments, 


Containing Serial 


manner.” — Sporting and Dramatic 


PART XXXII. OF 


6ws. 
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MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, W.C. 


NOTICE. 


NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE, 
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Story, entitled ‘“‘}lis Own Guest ;” Short Serial Story, entitled 


: 2 mix sth j ter: : : “Snowdon House . “Never Alone,” a Story in Two Weekly Parts; ‘‘ Miss 
a poet aoe ized with Ita oye er ea padres soa oot Chrissic’s Protégé,” a Story in Two Weekly Parts ; and numerous Short Stories. 
allude is probably the following : Take fullers-carth, freed from all gritty The Editor's Note-Book on Current Topics. Interesting Articles on Cookery, 
matter by settling in water; mix with half a pound of the earth so Gardening, The Family Doctor, Fashions, Teaching at Home, Mustc, Puzzles, etc. 


prepared, half a pound of soda, as much soap, and_ eight ee of 
aes well beaten up with half o» pound of purified ox-gall. The 
whole must be carefully triturated on o porphyry slab ; the soda with 
the soap in the same manner as colonrs are ground, mixing in gradually 
the eggs, and the ox-gall previously beaten together. Incorporate next the 
soft earth by slow degrees till a uniform paste is formed, which should be 
made into balls or cakes of a» convenient size. A little of this detergent 
being scraped off with a knife, made into a paste with water, rubbed into 
the glazed places of the cloth, may possibly remove the objectionable 
appearance. No matter what agent is employed, washing the cloth first in 
clean soft water, or in soap water, is advisable. The manufacturers are 
continually introducing new methods of dressing and finishing cloths, which 
render former experiences in cleaning almost uscless. 

R. H. (Hendon).—A number of ladics are employed_at designing and 
decorative work at Doulton’s, Lambeth, and a few by Mortlock, in Oxford 


Street. At Minton’s, 1n Staffordshire, and Chamberlain’s, Worcester, 


enclose stamps 


per return. 


AND SOMETHING SUITABLE 


The Fifth Volume of 
cloth, uniform with Vols. 
Cases (including Title and 
separately, price 1d. 

All back Numbers, 
Numbers, ate in print ; 


of HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 


FOR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


NOTICE. 


ee 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS, containing Nos. 106 to 131, bound in 
1, 2, 3, and 4, can now be had, price 4s. 6d. Also Bindir 
Index), price 1s. 6d. Title and Index may also be obtain 


Parts, Quarterly Divisions and Volumes, also the Extra 
and may be had by ordering from any Bookseller, Newsagent, 


or Railway Bookstall, or should any difficulty be found in procuring from an Agent, 
for the amount, adding price of postage, dressed to the Publisher 


24, Great New Street, E.C., when the copies will bo sent 


A 


ladies do a good deal of the painting on china. At all these places the 
: : . ee The Publishers of HovsEHOLD Worps will send Copies direct, at-free, to an 

number of applicants 18 80 far in excess of the vacancies that it is difficult | address in the United Kingdom or the Continent, upon receipe of P.0.0. ruade 
to get a piace. To obtain the rofits of labour it is necessary to accept its | payable at the Ficet Street Office, to Messrs. CHARLES DICKENS & Evans, at the 
conditions also, and ladies at all the potteries must attend daily, and keep | 1llowing rates : 
all the ad es Sg Weekly. ; Monthly. . 

. H. D.—The ptians pict the Deity sitting on a lote-tree, a ee a 
above the watery mud. An old writer says: ‘The leaves and fruit of the ae er tiag eS : et ae S : ; 
lote-tree being round, represent the notion of intellect ; its towering u ‘Twelve Months 6 6 Twelve Months “oN 80 


WISHtoKNow.—We are not aware that there 
where wills can bo deposited, -\iter 's will has 
matter of coursc, deposited at the Will Otticc, Somerset Louse. 


New Volumes commence the first week in 


May and November respectively. 


Se 
All applications for Advertisements to be addressed to Mr. Joseph ‘Sunith, 24, 
Great New Strect, E.C, 
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“ FAMILIAR IN THEIR MOUTHS AS HOUSEHOLD WORDS.”—Shakespeare. 
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Audine. 


(4 COMPLETE STORY.) 


CHAPTER I. 


WaEN John Buckle was landlord of The George imn, in the 
village of X——, on the high-road between Canterbury and Sand- 
wich, the old house did a roaring trade, not so much on account of 
its accommodation or excellent fare, which were probably not 
superior to what was offered by the rival establishment, The Bell, 
opposite, as for the personal qualities of John himself. 

He was a type of a fast disappearing race of English bonifaces, 
big, burly, cheery, fond of sport, fond of good living, and, best of 
all, fond of his fellow-men. Guests at The George were sure of a 
hearty, unaffected welcome, of moderate charges, and of sound liquor, 
and many a traveller preferred to put up under its roof to going 
farther with the chance of faring worse. 

But when poor old John died, and the new landlord took posses- 
sion, the fortunes of the place seemed to a great extent to be wafted 
over the way. He was a surly, ill-tempered fellow named Martin 
Lock ; one of those men who, much as self-interest and circum- 
stances demand it, find it impossible to keep a civil tongue in their 
heads, who are distrustful and suspicious of everybody and every- 
thing, who seem to derive satisfaction from the knowledge that every 
man’s hand is against them, and who most assiduously cultivate the 
science of successfully maintaining their own hands against every- 
one else’s. 

He was a stranger to X—-—-, which in itself was a fact sufficient 
to nullify a large amount of whatever personal excellence he might 
have possessed—at least, it was so at the time of our story, some 
twenty years back, when our rustic population, in spite of the 
changes which were being rapidly wrought around it, still preserved its 
fondness for and its prejudice in favour of old names and old familiar 
institutions. 

And he was not only a stranger to X——, but he was a 
mysterious stranger. None of the carriers or travellers knew him, 
his dialect was not of the country, and from the deep bronze colour 
of his evil face he was popular! and vaguely supposed to have come 
from “over the seas.” At this period, the first madness of the 
Californian gold-fever was on the wane; the mother-country was 
crowded with big bearded fellows, who had gone out a few years 
previously as penniless outcasts and adventurers, and who had 
returned wealthy men. 

So Martin Lock, who, as might be supposed, was pretty generally 
talked about, was put down as a retired gold-digger, although it was 
a mere surmise on the part of the more intelligent of the population, 
as he never opened his mouth about himself nor threw out a hint as 
to his antecedents. 

That he was wealthy was beyond a doubt, and the fact of his 
being wealthy made it appear all the more mysterious that he should 
have chosen to settle down as an innkeeper in a retired Kentish 
village, instead of building himself a villa and cutting a dash with 
a well-dressed wife in a carriage and pair, as did such diggers who 
possessed the knack of stickiny to their hard-earned gains. 

So the custom of The George went over to The Bell at a rate 
which would have alarmed most landlords and brought down the 
thunder of their brewers on their heads, but which did not seem to 
atfect Lock in the smallest degree. One fact alone prevented it from 
disappearing altogether. 

o a small degree your rustic public-house frequenter, toa greater 
your carrier, and to the highest your bagman, have an eye to the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the attention paid them. Hodge's beer 
tastes all the sweeter if it is drawn for him by a decent-looking girl 
or a smiling hostess, and he appreciates the distinction conferred to 
an extent greater than his boorish manner and animal appearance 
would warrant us in believing; the carrier, upon whose long, dreary 
daily or bi-weekly journeys the only sun that shines is the smile of 
the waitress at his favourite inn, looks forward to it as an event in his 
day ; whilst the bagmen—well, all that need be said of them is, that 
they are terrible rogues amongst pretty faces. 

Well, there was a very pretty girl at The George. She was not 
exactly a barmaid, nor was she a servant, yet her duties partook 
of the nature of both. Who she was remained as much a mystery as 
the identity of Lock. She had come with him to X , and 
seemed to be the only human being who could make the slightest 
headway with him, although many a modern bar-lady would have 
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tossed her head and have been out of the house long before at the 
way in which he occasionally treated her. Her name was Audine, 
and, had she been a plain-looking lass, she would have been probably 
known as Audine; but as she was bright-eyed and dark-haired, 
with a complexion like the peach, and a matchless figure, she was 
generally known and addressed as Miss Audine. Moreover, there 
was an airabout her which savoured of something above the ordinary 
country ale-house barmaid, and this was noted by the rustics, who 
are keen observers of character and manners. She was quiet, rather 
reserved, and although she had a better right to flaunt her feathers, 
and put on frills, than any other girl on the road, there was not a 
trace of boldness or coquetry about her. She called Martin Lock 
uncle, and as his niece was accepted by X——. 

Reserved and quiet as was Audine, it could not be expected that 
she should be suffered to flourish like a beautiful flower in the full 
sight of everyone, without causing a general desire to marry her. 
Half the young fellows in X—— and the country round were 
openly in love with her, and the other half consumed their passion 
in secret. She received all sorts of mysterious missives and messages 
scrawled in everystyle of hieroglyphics the rustic fist could perpetrate, 
which epistles, when enced by her uncle, as they were fre- 
quently, were indignantly torn up and thrown into the fire ; sheep’s 
eyes were cast at her from all parts as she satin The George pew on 
a Sunday, and upon one occasion when in coming from church she 
happened to drop her prayer-book, there was a most unseemly 
struggle amongst her admirers for the honour of picking it up. 
Even the bagmen, fresh with all the chaff and small-talk of the 
great metropolis, could make no impression upon her; she was 
always polite and smiling, and, without encouraging them in the least, 
she sent them away charmed, puzzled, and miserable. 

One young fellow in the hardware line, not daring to propose to 
her straight off, had an interview with Martin Lock in his private 

arlour. Lock’s answer was abrupt and decisive : 

‘‘ Look here, I guess she’s going to marry well, or she don’t inarry 
at all. She’s a right to marry a gentleman, and she’s got tv. 
That’s so.” 

A year passed, and yet Audine remained unmarried. Martin 
Lock, failing in his endeavour to find his ideal of a husband for 
Audine, looked about for a substitute. He pitched upon Ben 
Tyrrell, a farmer of about thirty-five years of age, who, although 
not such a stranger at X—-—- as he was himecle was not a native of 
the soil, but hailed from Chilham or Chartham, or one of the 
villages the other side of Canterbury. Ben Tyrrell had long wooed 
Audine, and was a fine respectable fellow, such as any countr 
wench would have jumped at fora husband. He was well ducati 
had seen something of the world outside the British Isles, and 
although he was said to have been a Jack-of-all-trades in his past 
life, he’d settled down and was now a prosperous farmer with as 
good a future before him as any English farmer could hope to have. 

So it was arranged between the two men that Audine was to be 
Mrs. Tyrrell. Audine herself had no voice in the matter, and 
amongst the crowd of her admirers had failed to distinguish Ben, but 
she was a minor, and was in such duty bound to respect and obcy 
her uncle’s will, that Martin never questioned her adhesion to any 
proposal he might make. This new aspect of matters was soon mace 
plain to the people of X——. 

The randlont of The George did what he had never been known 
to do before—asked Ben frequently in to tea and supper, was a 
constant guest at the farm, drove out with him during closed hours 
on Sundays—Audine accompanying him in every case—and at times 
even assumed an appearance of joviality and good-humour—stern 
joviality and grim good-humour, it is true, but still an air very 
different to that which sat upon him ordinarily. 

Yet Audine showed no signs of change in manner. People met 
her alone with the young farmer on early spring evenings, but they 
noted that she seemed listless and preoccupied, whilst he did all the 
talking. 

She greeted him and spoke to him he as she grected and 
spoke to other folk. People began by calling him a fool for not 
bringing matters to a definite conclusion, and ended by describing 
her as a haughty, overbearing girl, who did not know what was 
good for her. 

Martin Lock saw all this too, and had words with her frequently 
upon the subject of her indifference. Then he told her, without any 
mincing of matters, that he had destined Ben Tyrrell to be her 
husband, and that she had better submit with the best grace possible. 

He was utterly confounded when she gave him as answer that 
she did not love Ben Tyrrell, and that she would not marry any man 
she did not love. 

Such extraordinary obstinacy on the part of a humble country 
damsel appeared inexplicable both to Martin Lock and to the 
inhabitants of X—-— generally, who were ignorant of the real state 
of a‘lairs, which may be bricfly summed up/in the, explanation that 
Audine’s heart was already givemjaway. 
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Audine, upon whose shoulders fell the principal burden of 
domestic work at The George, and the entire burden when Martin 
Lock was drunk, which was about three times a week, had business 
to attend to which took her out of doors, as well as business which 
kept her indoors. 

Amongst other little duties was that which necessitated a daily 
journey to and from the farm which her uncle rented, for the 
purpose of bringing in fresh dairy-produce. The way to this farm 
was a pleasant one across the fields, and Audine looked forward to 
this daily walk as the brightest part of her day. 

One RA in April morning—a morning of sunshine and tears, of 
light and darkness—she was crossing the fields, her basket filled with 
butter, and ope, and fresh greenstuff on her arm, unconsciously 
singing the old West Country rhymes about the cuckoo, beginning : 


In the month of April 
He opens his bill, 


when there came up behind her a heavy black cloud, which, just as she 
had reached the most open and exposed part of her journey, sent 
down its contents in a pitiless shower. Audine was but lightly clad, 
and, with the thinnest of shoes on her feet, and a heavy basket on 
her arm, was fairly caught. 

She started to run. Misfortunes never come singly, for she 
caught her foot in a root, fell, and sent the basket with its contents 
flying several paces ahead of her. To pick herself up was an easy 
and immediate matter, bruised and mud-stained as she was, but to 
collect and replace the eggs, and butter, and salad was more 
difficult, especially as the rain was coming down in sheets. So she 
did what most other little maidens would have done under similar 
circumstances, put her knuckles in her eyes and had a good cry, more 
from terror as to the reception she would meet with upon her 
arrival at the inn, than from grief at the catastrophe. 

In this she was interrupted by the voice of a stranger : 

‘‘What a chapter of accidents! I saw you going along, 
would have bet anybody what they liked that you woul 
across the field before the rain. Let me help you.” 

She looked up and saw a young man, light-suited, brown-faced, 
and bearded. She was about to decline all assistance, but his coat 
was off in a minute, and before she could recover her surprise and 
speak a word, was fastened around her shoulders, Such remnants of 
her load as were not irretrievably broken or disfigured he had 
replaced in the basket, which he slung over one arm, whilst he 
offered her the other. | 

Had any other young man in X—— offered her his arm, a polite 
but firm refusal would have been the result, but in this case Audine 
—the ee cold, emotionless Audine—took it with a blush 
and a smile. Had she been asked why she took it she could not 
have answered. A judge of woman’s nature would have said that the 
honest grey eyes, the open face, and perhaps, most of all, the low 
decisive tone of voice in which the few words were spoken had 
something to do with it. 

Anyhow, here was a scene for her uncle or Ben Tyrrell to have 
witnessed—Audine tripping across wet fields, arm-in-arm with a 
ete in his shirt-sleeves, she wearing that stranger's coat ! 

“Well,” said her cavalier after they had proceeded some steps, 
it doesn’t look like an ordinary April shower. I vote we pull up 
under those trees there until it’s over. In spite of the coat, you’re 
petting awfully wet, and as for your feet—why,” and he looked 

own at the little pair of shoes plashing through the dripping grace, 
“T don’t think it’s much good rg Ata you my boots, they’d be 
so big that you'd take in water at both ends. 

At which Audine laughed as she had never laughed at anything 
said by a man before. 

So he led her to a clump of trees, wherein, despite the rain, red- 
breasts, throstles, blackbirds, and nightingales were singing their little 
souls out as they only can in Apri 

There was a silence for a few minutes as they stood beneath the 
trees. At length the young man said: 

“T say, you don’t mind telling me who you are, do you? It 
seems so odd for us two to be standing here together and not to 
know anything about each other. I might be an ogre for all that 
you know.” ‘ 

“JT don’t think you're that,” said Audine. “The ogres I’ve 
read about don’t lend coats to wet girls. Besides, you don’t look 
like one.” 

The accent and the voice in which this was said contrasted 
strangely with the dress of the ker, which was rough and almost 
primitive, so her interlocutor looked at her. 

She continued : 

“ My name’s Audine.” 

‘‘Audine! What a pretty and strange name! It isn’t an English 
name. And what comes after Audine ?” 

“Lock. I live at The George.” 


and I 
n’t get 
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told to go there because 
was so rough and uncivi : 

* He’s my uncle,” said Audine, looking with her dark eyes into 
the young man’s face. 

“Tg he? By Jove! I’m awfully sorry for what I’ve said, then. 
I’m always putting my foot in it. But, of course, I didn’t know it. 
Do you forgive me?” 

“ Of course I do, sir,” said Audine, blushing. 

“Oh, don’t call me ‘sir,’ I hate it, for I’m only a vagabond.” 

“A vagabond!” exclaimed Audine, looking at him with sur- 
prise, and, from her knowledge of vagabonds, doubtless thinking him 
a very superior one. 

“Yes, I’m a vagabond. I’m an artist, and I’m stopping at The 
Bell ; but I shall, of course, change my quarters.” 

“ And come to The George?” said Audine, with more impulse 


than she could command. 
“Yes; then I’m going to Sandwich, and then I shall loaf about 
until my time’s up, and I must return to the mill.” 

“To the mill! But I thought you said you were an artist, 
sir }” 

“So I am, madam. Here’s my book. Wingham, old Sessions 
House ; Charing Palace, church, old house; Leeds Castle, Maid- 
stone, Ightham, the Mote House, and so on. Some day they'll 
appear in colours, and perhaps will be sold, and perhaps not.” 

“But where’s the mill you were speaking of, sir?” asked 
Audine. 

“Oh, the mill! Poor innocent little rustic maiden! The mill 
means where I work, and returning to the mill means returning to 
work.” 

“But artists don’t work, do they? I thought they did nothing 
but go about and paint trees and beautiful ladies, and wear long hair 


Pee said that the landlord of The George 


and smoke a ear 
“ Artists don’t work ! Don’t they? And as you've told me your 
name, I’1l tell you mine—Cray, Roland Cray. But—but you must call 


me Roland, and—and I must call you Audine.” 

There was none of the impudence of the bar-swaggerer in the 
way this was said ; and if Aadine looked as she had never looked 
before, it was because she felt as she never had felt before. 

“And now the rain’s stopped,” he continued, “although so far 
as I’m concerned I wish it would go on all day.” 

“But I must get back,” said Audine, “for I’m very late, and 
uncle never takes excuses.” 

“Very well, I'll go with you,” said Roland. r 

“II think perhaps you'd better not,” stammered Audine; 
“people talk so here—that is, if you don’t mind.” 

“Well, suppose they do, Audine,” said the young man ; “better 
to talk of us than of half their petty gossip and scandal.” 

“Yes; but they would make this gossip and scandal. I know 
them, perhaps, better than you do,” said Audine. 

“So they would, by Jove!” said Roland reflectively. “And I 
won't go. But I say, Audine, I shall change to The George.” 

“T think you had better not,” she replied ; “I don’t think you’d 
like it.” 

“ Well, anyhow, I shall see you again, sha’n’t I?” said the young 
man. “Do you pass here regularly ?” 

“Yes.” 

* At this time ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And you won’t mind if I do?” 

“No.” 

“ All right then.” 

And for the first time in her life Audine bowed in response to 
the lifting of a gentleman’s hat. 

“There’s something about her,” said Roland Cray to himeelf, as 
he watched Audine’s active form cross the stile and take the road to 
the village, “that fetches me. She doesn’t look a bit like the 
girls hereabouts. By Jove! if she were dressed up wouldn't 
she take the shine out of a lot of the ladies who come to the 
mother’s house at Stratford Place! Let’s see. It was ten minutes to 
eight when I met her. It’s now ten minutes past. And twent 
minutes has done what twenty years haven’t been able to do. 
suppose I’m making an ass of myself. I can’t hope to marry her, at 
least not with the consent of the mother, who'd as soon I’d marry a 
Turk asa barmaid. Heigho!” 

And he strode back across the fields, murmuring the music of the 
name Audine. 

Every day they met, every day Roland Cray’s expedition to 
Sandwich was put off, every day the links which bound him to 
Audine were strengthened. Audine, who had been crushed under 
the sway of a tyrannical relation almost all her life, expanded in the 
sunshine of a man’s genuine admiration and love, and came out in 
all her true nature. And just as she was the first woman who had 
ever made a genuine impression upon the young artist’s heart, so was 


“At The George! That's just my luck—I’m at The Bell. I was | he the only man in whose person and” character Bhe could see 
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anything like an ideal—for, rustic maiden as she was, she had formed 
an ideal, not from gossip or books, but from simple reflection about 
what ought to constitute a good man. 

Meanwhile, it was not likely that these daily meetings could 
unnoticed in X——. Ben Tyrrell saw them together more than 
once, Martin Lock knew of it, took the trouble to find out who and 
what Mr. Cray was, and was satisfied. Ben Tyrrell raged, and 
resolved to bring matters to a conclusion one way or the other, with- 
out any further delay. 

So one afternoon, when the bar was more than usually deserted, 
he said to Audine : 

“Miss Audine, I think you are acting very cruelly and unjustly 
towards me.” 

“ How ?” asked Audine in surprise. 

“You know that I love you, far above any one else in the 
world, and you know who I am and what I am, and what you'd be 
if you—if you were my wife,” replied Ben. “And I do take it 
mainly to heart when I see you a goin’ about with that young 
stranger there at The Bell. Mebbe he’s a gentleman, I don’t say he 
ain’t, but I ain’t knocked about the world for the best part o’ thirty 
years without knowin’ something about gentlemen and their goings- 
on, ’specially with young girls.” 

_“T don’t understand you, Mr. Tyrrell,” said Audine, rather 
frightened at the earnestness with which her suitor spoke. ‘“I—I 
really don’t know what you mean.” 

_ “In course you don’t, or you wouldn’t be a doin’ what you are,” 
said Ben. “ You think he loves you, don’t you?” 

**T know he does,” replied Audine Guiry, 

“You think it’s nat’ral like for a young gentleman to go and fall 
in love and ruin hisself for life in ten days ?” 

“Ruin himself for life! What do you mean, Mr. Tyrrell ¢” 

“What do I mean, Miss Audine? This is what I mean. That 
young chap’s got rich friends, and he lives in a big house up in 

unnon, and he knows all sorts o’ fine folk, and do you think he’s a 
goin’ to cut himself away from all that just to marry a country bar 
lass 7 For, Miss Audine, I love and I respect you, but that’s all you 
are. 


‘A gentleman wouldn’t look me in the face and tell me one 
thing if he meant another,” said Audine. 

‘““No, a gentleman wouldn’t, Miss Audine, but mebbe you've 
heard on the wolf in sheep’s clothing ?” said Ben ; “and nine out 0’ 
ten of these gentlemen are nowt but wolves in sheep's clothes. He 
says he loves you, and means what he says—for a bit; then when the 
fun gets a bit stale he'll be off.” 

‘“* He won't!” exclaimed Audine, roused from her usual calm by 
Ben’s words. ‘“ Ro—I mean Mr. Cray, is a gentleman, I know he 
is, and I love him.” 

‘And you don’t care a pin for me—that’s it, ain’t it?” said Ben, 
half sadly, half savagely. ‘“’Cos I’ve got corduroys, and he’s got 
tweeds ; ’cos I smoke two inches o’ clay, and he smokes paper cigars ; 
’cos I ain’t got the gift o’ the gab, and he can talk by the yard ; ’cos 
I ain’t handsome, and he is. Curse him! that’s what done it !” 

‘No, it is not, Mr. Tyrrell,” said Audine; “if he was ever s0 
ugly] should love him all the same.” 

n made no reply, but stood doggedly striking a knot in the 
floor with his stick. 

“T think you'd better take me, Miss Audine,” he said presently, 
** or else——” . ‘ 

‘“‘Are you threatening anything, Mr. Tyrrell ?” asked Audine. 

“No, no, not yet,” he answered. 

“What do you mean—not yet ?” she said. 

‘““ Not unless I am obliged———” 

“But do you think | should accept you even if you were 
obliged ?” 

“T know you would.” 

“Then I would not, Mr. Tyrrell, for I am engaged.” 

Ben looked up, gave a low whistle, and went out. 

That evening he came to the inn, and, acting upon his privilege, 
‘walked behind the barto Martin Lock’s little sanctum. Martin was 
smoking before the fire, a glass of toddy at his elbow, and nodded 
coldly as Ben entered. 

“Come to talk about Audine,” said Ben. 

“Talk away,” said Martin. 

“ Can’t make no impression upon her,” said Ben. 

“‘ Ain't surprised at it,” said Martin. 3 
- Ain’t apt a at it!” repeated Ben. ‘You ain't surprised at 
me not bein’ able to make no impression on her? Why, you don’t 
mean to say you——” 

A horrible suspicion crossed his mind that Audine’s uncle had 
gone over to the stranger. 

“Well, I’ve got to marry her,” said Ben. 

“So you have. Many folks has got to do things they don’t do,” 
said Martin immoveably. 

“ But 1 must,” said Ben, his temper rising. 


“ Must’s a queer word, Ben Tyrrell,” said Martin, looking at him 
for the first time. 

“ Yes, and it’s a ugly word for some folk,” said Ben musingly. 

The eyes of the two men met. There was the faintest possible 
appearance of uneasiness in those of the landlord. 

“What do you mean ?” he said at length. 

‘What I say,” replied Ben: “ Audine’s got to be my wife, and 
you've got to help me.” 

“ She’s engaged to the young artist.” 

“Don’t care—she’s as good as engaged to me by you.” 

‘““That’s a lie.” 

“It isn’t. Look here! are you going to help me to get her ¢” 

“No, I ain’t. Get her yourself.” 

A strange expression came across the face of Ben Tyrrell—an 
expression which was only there when he was thoroughly put out 
and roused. 

He rose quietly, took up his hat and stick, and said : 

“T give you till to-morrow morning, John Wildie.” 

The pipe fell from the landlord’s mouth, his face turned deadly 

e, his teeth chattered ; for a moment he seemed paralysed, then 


e jumped up and hastened to the door. Ben Tyrrell had gone. 
“ John Wildie!” he hissed to himself. ‘ How did he know that 
name !” 


CHAPTER II. 


“How did he know that name?” Martin Lock continued to 
repeat to himself as he slammed the door of his sanctum, poured 
himeelf out a stiff glass of spirits, and threw himself into a chair. 

‘“‘T don’t know him ; I never set eyes on him before, that I can 
remember. Is it likely he knows——?” 

His train of ard br was interrupted by the entrance of Audine. 
She sat down at the little table and opened her workbox. 

“Never mind that, lass,” said in in an unusually dulcet 
tone; “I want to talk with you.” 

Audine shut the workbox, and drew her chair nearer to that of 
a Pow d to Mr. C t ?” he b 

“You're engaged to Mr. Cray, aren't you e began. 

“Yes, uncle,” replied Audine. 

“Yes.” continued Lock reflectively,and then, looking up suddenly 
he said: “ You must break it off.” 

‘“‘ Break it off, uncle!” exclaimed Audine ; “1 cannot—see, here 
is the betrothal-ring.” : 

“Take it off a throw it in the fire,” said Martin coldly. “ Look 
here, where would you have been without me ?!—what would you 
have been ?—either dead, or worse than dead, I guess. Very well, 
then, in return for what I’ve done for you, I ask you—nay, I com- 
mand you, to Ben 11.” 

“ae was silent, but her lips were quivering. Martin con- 
tinued : 

“ He’s a good fellow, and he’ll make you a good husband. He’s 
well off, and I’m well off. Between the two you'll be able to live 
like a lady.” 

Still Audine was silent, but a tear trickled down her cheek. 
Martin went on: 

“Tt’s of the greatest importance to me that you should marry 
him. Do you know what ruin and disgrace mean? In course you 
don’t. Well, ruin means being turned out of house and home ; 
disgrace means—well, never mind exactly what it means, but in my 
case it means the very worst that can happen to a man.” 

““Uncle !” sobbed Audine. 

“Yes,” resumed her uncle, “and all that'll happen, you can bet 
your bottom dollar on’t, if you don’t chuck away that ring and say 
you'll marry Ben T o 

‘ST can’t, uncle—I can’t,” said Audine in a scarcely audible voice. 
“JT do not love, and I never could love Mr. Ty Would you 
have me swear in the church that I would love and honour him, and 
all the time be telling a lie? Uncle, I love you, and I would do 
anything for you—anything but that. Let me go away, so that 
nobody need know anything about me. Then you could not come 
to ruin and disgrace.” 

“T can only get out of it by your marrying Ben ” said 
Martin ; “if you go ais whether to marry or not, I’m bound to be 
ruined and ed. Audine, you must marry Ben ‘ 

“ Uncle, I will not,” said Audine, and left the room. 

“Curse you, you shall!” muttered Martin, 

He half maddened himeelf with drink that night, and saw Audine 
no more. 

The next morning Audine started on her walk to the farm as 
usual, She was surprised to find Roland waiting for her at the 
ate) his knapsack on his back, and his stout walking-stick in his 


es You are not going away, Roland?” she-said in a faltering 
voice, 
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“Only to Sandwich, sweetheart,” he replied. ‘Ive been putting 
off my visit there for so long, thanks to you, you little puss, that 
unless I make up my mind at once and start, I shall never get 
there.” 

“But you are coming back ?” said Audine, as she linked her two 
hands over his arm. 

“Of course I am,” replied Roland, laughing. 
surely not learning to distrustful already ? 
to-morrow, or the day after at the latest.” 

“To-morrow! the day after!” sighed Audine ; “that seems like 
never, and I have so much to tell you. I am so unhappy.” 

“Unhappy, dearest !—why?” said Roland. “Tell me everything, 
as you ought to, for we are betrothed, Audine, and there should be 
no secrets between us.” 

So Audine told him all that had taken place upon the preceding 
yy creuvenh her and Ben Tyrrell, and aati, her and Martin 

ock. 
When she had finished, Roland said : 

“Never you mind, darling, they’re only telling you all this to 
frighten you. At least the man Tyrrell is, but I thought your uncle 
was in our favour.” 

“So he was, until last night,” said Andine, “and then he was 
quite different. I don’t know why it is, but I feel as if something 
was going to happen—somethi dreadful, I mean, and much more 
now that you are going away. You know, Roland, I have nobody 
but you to care for me, or to advise me, or protect me.” 

“Oh, send all these little fears out of your pretty head,” said 
Roland. “Just think a moment. How can your uncle be ruined and 
disgraced by your not marryi rrell?” . 

‘I don’t know, Roland,” replied Audine. “I’m only a country 
girl, and I can’t understand men’s business.” 

“ Well then, depend upon it it’s nothing but a plot of theirs,” 
said Roland. “ Your uncle’s beginning to fight shy of your acquaint- 
ance with me. He probably thinks I’m doing what too many fellows 
do—carry on with a girl, and then when they’ve amused themselves 
enough, throw her over and break her heart. But I’m not that sort, 
Audine, and you don’t think I am, do you?” 

“No, Roland,” answered Audine. ‘You are the only man I ever 
loved or ever could love, and I would take your word against the 
oath of the world.” | 

“That's right,” said Roland, kissing her; “and now that you 
believe me in general things so far, believe in me in this particular 
thing, and don’t think about it any more. When I come back I'll 
have a talk with Mr. Lock, and if I don’t bring him round to our 
cause I should be a bigger feol than I think Iam. And now 
here you are at the farm-gate, and I strike right away over there, so 
good-bye, my darling; if I don’t come back to-morrow you shall 
have a letter.” 

With one long embrace he left her, and she watched him growing 
smaller and sinaller in the distance, as his swinging stride carrion him 
in the direction of Sandwich. Then her heart sank, and she felt 
utterly desolate. ! 

When she reached the inn, her uncle and Ben Tyrrell were in 
close conversation in the bar-parlour. They looked significantly at 
her, she thought, and ceased talking. Then her uncle, turning to her 
wie the nearest approach to a winning smile that he could assume, 
said : : 
“ Audine, Ben and I reckon we'll have an afternoon’s pleasurin’ 
in the fine weather, so after dinner you can look spry and have the 
house shut up; and we'll take the yellow gig and go to Richborough. 
A little fresh air won’t do you no harm, and as you ain’t ne’er seen 
the old place, I guess you'll like to go with us.” 

If it was only for the sake of being anywhere near Roland, and 
for the chance of seeing him, Audine would have jumped with joy 
at the prospect, and so readily assented. Richborough she knew was 
near Sandwich, and Roland would be pretty sure to tramp over to 
the old Roman fortress for a bit to sketch. 

The very: politeness and urbanity of Martin Lock would have 
aroused suspicions in the mind of a girl better versed in the ways 
of the world in general, and of men in particular, but to guileless 
Audine it was an omen full of joy and happiness. They had yielded 
to her, and had planned this trip on purpose to give her the pleasure 
of being near Roland. 

Yet how could they have known that he was in Sandwich ? 
Audine was not much in the habit of putting any two and two together 
except in the matter of giving change to customers, or she would 
have thought of this. ~ 


“ Why, you are 
I shall be back 


Roland Cray was sitting that evening in the commerocial-room of 
the Cinque Ports Arms at Sandwich. His feet were on the fender, 
his pipe was in his mouth, and although ostensibly he was engaged 
in perusing t’1e Kentish Mercury of the week before last, his thoughts 
were in the meadows with Audine. 

Making all allowance for her innocence and simplicity, the more 


he thought over what she had said to him, the more he became 
suspicious that, after all, there might be some serious cause for her 
fears. If Ben Tyrrell had actually threatened Martin Lock with 
ruin and disgrace, he must know something about him which neither 
Audine nor the rest of the world knew, and this something must be 
important, or the landlord of The George would not have veered 
round so suddenly in his attitude towards himself and Audine. 
Roland knew, too, that there was a mystery about Martin’s Lock’s 
past life ; but the world, after all, is a very small one, he thought, 
and very few mysteries remain unsolved until the end of time. He 
rather regretted that he had left the girl in such a state of mind 
and under such circumstances, and, although the evening was far 
advanced, had half made up his mind to start immediately back to 
X——, when a visitor entered the room. 

“Hullo, Liscombe!” exclaimed Roland, as he rose to meet a 
young man of about his own age. “Why, who would have thought 
of meeting you at such an out-of-the-way corner of the earth?” 

“Well,” said his visitor, “I might say the same of you, old 
fellow.” 

“No ; I’m an artist, and it’s part of an artist’s business to be out 
of the way, just as it’s all a lawyer's business to be in the way as 
much as possible,” returned Roland, laughing. 

“T’m here on business,” said Liscombe. 

“So am I,” said Roland ; “and now, as we haven't met since 
our Swiss walk, make yourself comfortable, and we'll have a talk 
about old times. It’s quite a godsend to meet with an acquaintance. 
You see I’m reduced to read the week before last’s Mercury, but it’s 
quite as amusing as half the twaddle which is sent up with our 
toast and eggs in London.” 

So the two young men drew their chairs together round the fire 
—for, although April, it was an English April—and were soon 
running over old ground again, re-telling old stories, laughing at old 
jokes, with all the enjoyment of long-separated friends. 

“You haven't been idle, I see, Cray,” said Liscombe as he turned 
over the pages of Roland’s sketch-took. “1 suppose swell London 
will be going into raptures over some of these ‘ bits’ when they are 
duly invested with their garb of paint, and deck the walls of Bur- 
lington House. That's a pretty bit—‘Old Grammar-School, from 
the Meadows.’ Sandwich 1s awfully like the old Dutch towns on 
the shores of the Zuyder Zee. But I see you haven’t confined your 
efforts to still nature. What’s this? ‘Study for Amaryllis.’ Pretty 
face, by Jove! And again, ‘Amaryllis in Sunshine ;’ and yet 
again, ‘Amaryllis in Cloud.’ Is this a pictorial Amaryllis, or is 
there such a one knocking about here? If so, she must be a 
solitary exception to the general rule of East Kent beauty.” 

And looking up he saw that Roland was blushing. 

“Oh, you wicked old rascal,” he said; ‘“ you're here on business, 
are you? Iseeitall. Artlessrustic beauty, cherry lips, black cyes, 
raven tresses, and all that. Enter to her, susceptible young Londoner, 
wooing study in the fields, sun going down behind the old tower, 
etc., etc. By Jove! Cray, I believe my chaff is true.” 

“So it is,” said Roland, “ perfectly true. She is a pretty girl, I 
can tell you, and she’s every bit as good as she is pretty.” 

“And are you really and seriously smitten, or is it just a passin 
fancy which will fade as soon as she’s out of sight?” ask 
Liscombe. 

“I’m betrothed to her, old fellow,” said Roland gravely. 

“ Betrothed !” exclaimed his friend. “And what will mamma 
at Stratford Place say, and your sisters, and cousins, and aunts, with 
crests, and pedigrees, and swell carriages ?” 

“ Don’t ee: replied Roland ; “ haven’t told them.” 

“But who is she ?” asked Liscombe, “ if it isn’t a rude question.” 

“ Well, old fellow,” replied Roland, “I know you, or I wouldn't 
tell you, and I can depend upon you for keeping it dark. She’sthe 
niece of an innkeeper at X——, about ten miles from here; but, 
mind you, she’s no more like an ordinary rustic bar wench, much less 
a London buffet lady, than I am to Hercules.” a 

“Bad simile,” said Liscombe ; “for m making things square 
at home you'll have a labour as great as any of those undertaken by 
that muscular pagan. And is her name really Amaryllis ?” 

“Is it likely ¢” said Roland. ‘“ Rustic folk don’t christen their 
babies Asnaeyllis or Chloe, or Phyllis, nowadays; no, but her 
name’s just as uncommon. I'll bet you a new hat you don't 
guess it.” 

“Done,” said Liscombe ; 
with as curious a name as I ever heard. 
Audine ?” 

Had a bombshell exploded in the room, Roland could scarcely 
have been more surprised. 

“Yes, yes,” he said, “that’s it ; how by all that’s wonderful did 
you know it ?” 

“Quessed it—that’s a new hat for me,” said Liscombe ; “but I 
say, old fellow, joking apart, this is a much more extraordinary 
business than you think it ix I’ve astonished you, by. fixing straight 


“my business brings me in connection 
hat do you say to 
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off on the name of your lady-love, but as you’ve confided your | Sandwich for help. Whilst he was gone Tyrrell recovered. His 


business to me, I'll confide mine to you, and if that doesn’t astonish 
you still more, I’ll forego the new hat. But it’s dry work talking, 
and as you haven’t had the decency to ask me what I'll take, I'll as 
you—what’s it to be ?” 

‘“‘ Beer,” said Roland ; “TI never drink anything but beer, especially 
when I’m on the tramp in country districts where the spirits are 
poison and the wine certain disease.” 

So two tankards of beer were brought—tankards of famous 
Sandwich ale, than which there is no better drink in England ; the 
young men re-lit their pipes, and Liscombe began : 

‘“‘ About twenty years ago a rich middle-aged man named Charlton 
went out to ’Frisco, gold-prospecting on behalf of an English com- 
pany of which he was a director; when at Frisco he fell in love 
with an American girl, and married her. By the union there was a 
child, but in giving birth to it the mother died. Charlton went on 
to the gold districts, taking the child with him. He got as far as 
Red Gulch Camp, Calaveras County, and then he disappeared, and 
nothing has been heard either of him or his child since. The name 
of that child was Audine.” 

“Good gracious !” exclaimed Roland; “ then perhaps—-—” 

“Wait a bit,” said Liscombe. ‘ Well, Charlton, as I have said, 
was very rich, and hadn’t a relation in the world but this child, 
Audine, and by his will, which had been deposited with my father’s 
firm, as his solicitors, all his property was left, in a codicil sent 
home from ’Frisco, to this child. But nobody knew what had 
become of her. All enquiries both at home and in California failed 
to bring any information ; we advertised in the papers, and had no 
replies. Meanwhile the property—all invested money—was kicking 
about without an owner. By the merest chance in the world, one 
of our clerks, whose friends live somewhere down Canterbury way, 
heard that there was a very pretty girl at one of the inns on the 
Sandwich road, named Audine, that she passed as the niece of a 
man named Martin Lock, and that no one knew who he was, or where 
he had come from, although it was said that he had been a mincr. 
Well, of course, this wasn’t much of a clue, but I was sent to find 
out all I could, as a lot of ‘next-of-kin’ claims were being sent in for 
the property of old Charlton, and here I am.” ; 

“Well,” said Roland, “it’s a most extraordinary affair, and it is 
still more extraordinary that you should have tumbled across the 
man of all men best qualified to help you in the person of an old 
chum. Look here, what time is it? Half-past eight. I’ve already 
had half a mind to walk back to X—-— to-night, I vote we do so, 
and clinch the matter, if there is a matter, at once. It’s a fine night, 
and I’m a little anxious about something.” | ; 

“Very well,” said Liscombe, “I’m your man.” 

So in a few minutes the young men were on the hich-road going 
towards X——._ It was a beautiful night ; the moon shone brightly 
and lighted up the road in front of them as though it were snow 
covered ; trees and bushes stood out carved into a black relief of 
fantastic and picturesque shapes against the deep-blue sky ; there 
was but little breeze, the countryside was silent and desolate, and 
the voices of the two friends rang out clear and distinct in the still 
air. There was a touch of romance about their errand and the sur- 
rounding scene which gave the pedestrians a zest for their expedition, 
so they stepped smartly out and fully intended to cover the ten miles 
between Sandwich and X—— in two hours and a half, bringing them 
to the inn just about closing time. 

They had proceeded perhaps a couple of miles when they heard 
the sound of wheels rapidly a eer and the clatter of hoofs 
moving at a furious pace, from the direction of Sandwich. Turning 
round they beheld yet some way behind them the black outline of a 
gig with figures in it, swaying violently to and fro, and as it drew 
nearer, the loud shrieks of a woman were distinctly heard. 

The young men had scarcely time to consider what to do when 
the vehicle came tearing along towards them. 

“By Jove! it’s Audine !” cried Roland. 

The horse, startled at the sudden appearance of two figures 
in the middle of the moonlit road, made a violent swerve to one side, 
there was a hideous crash, as the gig was hurled over on to the 
hedge, a momentary appearance of black figures in mid-air, then the 
horse, with the shafts clattering behind him, thundered down the 
road, past the two young men, who were rushing towards the over- 
turned gig—and silence, broken only by occasional moans. 

It was but the work of a few minutes for Roland and Liscombe 
to extricate from the shattered remains of the gig the senseless, bleed- 
ing figure of Audine ; in a furrow some feet off lay the body of a 
man. Roland went to it, and recognised Ben Tyrrell. He was quite 
unconscious, althouh living. 

‘‘There’s been some villainy here,” said Roland, as they lifted 
Audine to an improvised couch made from the cushions and rug of 
the gig ; “the poor girl had a foreboding of something wrong when 
E left her this morning, but I laughed at it.” 

Whilst Roland remained with the sufferers, Liscombe ran back to 


first words were, after he had sat up and gazed about him as a man 
in a dream : 

“Where's that villain ?” 

“What villain ?” asked Roland. 

“Martin Lock, alias John Wildie,” replied Tyrrell. “He 
was with us five minutes back. [I hope his neck isn’t broken, 
for it will cheat the hangman of a job. And poor Audine! 
Ah, she’s there! that’s right, ?m main glad of that. It’s you, is it, 
Mr. Cray; well, I’ve got something to tell you when I’m able. 
Haven't got adrop o’ brandy, have you? I’m pretty bad, Lam, but if 
I was half as bad as that villain who calls himself the poor girl’s 
uncle, I should wish my own neck broken. Is he anywhere about ? 
Do have a look for him, Mr. Cray—we’re all rizht here —as it’s very 
important as how Martin Lock—no, no, 1 mean John Wildie— 
should be got.” 

Tyrrell was in too helpless a state to attempt an escape, so 
Roland searched the neighbourhood of the accident for Martin Lock, 
but without success. . 

Meanwhile Liscombe had arrived with a trap from Sandwich ; 
Tyrrell and Audine were placed in it, and they went back at a gentle 
pace to the Cinque Ports Kem 

A doctor who was called said that in Audine’s case no bones were 
broken, but that she was severely contused, and, as she was wander- 
ing in her speech, might be suffering from slight concussion of the 
brain. 

Tyrrell, who had fallen soft, had merely sprained his ankle, and 
refused to go to bed before he had told what he wanted to divulge. 
So he was carried into the commercial-room, given a stiff glass of 
brandy-and-water, and spoke as follows: 

“Mr. Cray, you think a lot that’s bad of me, but I never was 
bad until this day. You know, in course, that } love Miss Audine, 
and you know that I knowed that you loved her. Well, I was 
gettin’ desperate, ’specially when I heard that she was engaged to 
you, and when I saw that John Wildie was all for you and turned 
agin me. So says I to myself, ‘ Pll tell him ’—that’s Martin Lock, as 
he calls hisself—‘ I’ll tell him what I knows about him, and I’! make 
him give me Miss Audine for a wife.’ So 1 tells him——” 

“Yes, yes,” said Roland and Liscombe together, “and what was 
it ?” 

“Well, it was just this,” continued Tyrrell. “Twenty years agone 
I was out at the diggings in Californy. I was only a lad of fifteen 
then, but I remember it all jes’ as if it wur yesterday. I was at Red 
Gulch Camp, Calaveras County, me and a lot of other young fellows 
what had stowed ourselves away, and him that calls hisself Martin 
Lock was a digger of the name of John Wildie, and a precious rough 
lot he wur, I guess, didn’t think no more o’ bowiein’ or gougin’ 
another man than I do of drinking this’ere. Well, there came a 
gentleman there a prospectin’, his name wur Charlton, and he had 
a little kid along on him, which her name was Audine. He was 
ee rich he was, and slung the dollars around like ha’pence. 

ell, one day he wasn’t to be found, no more wasn’t his little kid, 
no nore wasn’t his purse nor his portmantel, no more wasn’t John 
Wildie. Arter a week we come across the poor old gentleman at the 
bottom of a canor, terribly mauled about, as if hed had a fight for 
life. The boys didn’t think no more about it, for you see, 
gentlemen, in 747, killin’ one another was a everyday game with 
‘em, but I couldn't help it, I was young and green, an’ I never forgot 
it. Then I comes on John Wildie here. Twenty year didn’t make 
no difference, I remembered him. Well, about to-day, zentlemen. 
I was desperate, as I said afore, and I goes in to John Wildie last 
night, and I tells him that I know him, and that he must let me 
have Miss Audine. 

“This mornin’ I sees him again, and he says, ‘O. K., we'll fix it.’ 
So we arranges tu take the gig with Miss Audine, as if for a outin’, 
but really for me to get away with her and marry her. He takes 
with him a biy stick. Says I,‘What for?’ Says he, ‘In case o’ 
accidents,’ and smiles ugly. We starts with poor innocent Miss 
Audine, all laughin’ at the notion of a drive in thie fine weather, 
and we gets into the country, and we has tea all pleasant like at 
Ash—leastaways we has tea, Wildie he sticks to brandy—and we 
starts for Sandwich. John Wildie, he wasn’t exactly drunk, but 
very near it, and just as it was gettin’ dark he jumps up and 
Says : 

“¢Tyrrell, you ain’t goin’ to have Audine.’ I riles up at this, 
and we has a long argument, all the time the gig was standin’ 
still, and Bay Jack the pony eatin’ out of the hedge. Then he ups 
with his stick and tries to bring it down on my head. He meant 
murder, I see’d that, but I was too quick, and we begins to struywule, 
and poor Miss Audine she begins to cry, and altogether we made 
such a noise that Bay Jack got frightened, and started off with the 
bit between his teeth for home. Then Jobu Wildie, who was goin’ 
on like a madinan, got chucked out, and thenthere we was,}for there 
wasn’t no holdin’ Bay Jack—and, you know all the rest, gentlemen. 
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That Martin Lock’s a murderer, gentlemen, and if he’s to be found I 
can prove it against him.” 

uch was the mystery about the landlord of The George inn, 
and such was the chain of events which brought Audine and Roland 
Cray together without a dread of separation. All search for John 


Wildie, alias Martin Lock, was in vain, and he was never heard of | looked-for figures came in sight. To 


in person again, although the story connected with him afforded food 
for gossip and comment in all the countryside round X—— for 
many a year after. 

Audine’s surprise at what had happened may be imagined, but it 
was still greater when a formal letter eaned: some weeks later, 
pon Messrs. Liscombe and Liscombe, informing her of her great good 
ortune. 

Roland Cray made her his wife quietly in the little village 
chee of X—-— ; Ben Tyrrell was his best man, and Liscombe gave 

er away. 

Stratford Place was at first a little sceptical as to the genuine- 
ness of the denouement, but thawed as Mrs. Roland Cray proved 
herself to be as good and as devoted a wife as she had been true 
heel in the days when she was but the country-inn barmaid, 

udine, 


Dead Love. 


Nay, ‘tis no good; he died but yesternight, 
And as the shadows fell across the sun, 

And all the hills lay radiant ‘neath its light, 
His course was run ; 

Folded his weary hands and sank to rest, 

Pale hands upon a pale storm-wearied breast. 
His work was done. 


' J sat beside, and as he breathed bis last, 
Methought I was not as when we two met, 
Before my first bright days were scarcely past ; 

Can I forget 
How beautiful Love looked that long dead morn, 
Whereon my heart and he alike were born? 

Not yet, not yet ! 


‘Would he and I had never, never strayed 
Among his roses—roses white or red ! 
Would that before that day I had been laid 
One with the dead ! 
Nothing to suffer, nothing much to know. 
A A Sao life-page, pure and cold as snow, 
o tears to she 


He cannot live again ; once love is gone 
He may not rise from out his prison tomb. 
He dying, es, though life floweth on, 
Beyond the gloom ; 
He knows no resurrection, comes no more 
From that mysterious, far-off, shadowy shore 
Where lies our doom. 
So I will lay him softly to his slee 
’*Neath passion-flowers that shall climb and cling 
About his monument ; and while they creep, 
Roses I'l! pring. 
To die above his heart, to strew the ground, 
Where, deaf to every song or sweet soft sound, 
He's slumbering. 


Then will I turn me to my life and live 
As I had lived if he’d ne’er passed my way ; 
An he is dead, perchance I can forgive. 
So pass away, 
Thou bitter time in which I saw his face! 
So fade he swift from the familiar place— 
Love died to-day ! 


‘‘My Lord Conceit.” 


(A SERIAL STORY.) 
By ths Author of ‘‘ FRAGOLETTA,” “ Dams DURDEN,” Etc., Ete, 
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CHAPTER UI. AN ERROR OF JUDGMENT. 


How many times had Ivor Grant looked down the elm-tree 
avenue, or wished the morning hours would speed more swiftly, or 
visited the old deserted nu to look up stores of his own childish 
toys? It was wonderful, too, his anxiety about luncheon, his deli- 
cate hints to the housekeeper, his directions as to flowers and fruit 
and sweets, and all the dainty trifles which women love. But even 
with all these cares the time seemed to drag along very heavily. He 
betook himself to the terrace at last, a cigar in his mouth, and his 
dog, Royal, at his heels. 

The spring air was keen and exhilarating, and that new sense of 


outh and delight was thrilling his pulses with fire and fervour. 

e could not acknowledge even to himself the reason for such 
feelings, but the consciousness of their existence was as assured as his 
own. 

The sun was at its brightest, it was just noon, when at last the 
i him there seemed to be onl 
one—a young goddess floating over the smooth wide drive, with 
that was brightest and best of earth, and air, and sunlight surround- 
ing her as she moved, encircling her with such magic halo of life and 
loveliness as surely had never touched woman before. 

He threw the cigar away, and went down to meet her with eager 
steps. 
The meeting was easy and unawkward now. Both knew their 
own ground, and both were sure that nothing but a very frank and 
very cordial friendliness gave them that feeling of supreme content 
in the prospect of each other’s companionship. 

There was nothing to look back upon with regret, or forward to 
with fear. They were young, and life was fair, and the present 
moment held rich possibilities of enjoyment. That was all. 

‘“‘T am afraid I am very early,” said Beryl, after the first greetings 
were over. “But the children haven't given me a minute’s peace 
since breakfast.” 

“ Not at all early,” said Ivor 
half estimated the worth of juvenile pertinacity. 
long ago.” 

“Not before breakfast surely,” she said, with a glance that made 
him laugh at his own stupidity, and then she laughed too, and little 
Jack, seeing an opportunity of striking in, said in his pretty 
plaintive voice : 

‘Has ’oo dot any toys ?” 

* Lots!” said Ivor with enthusiasm. 
boat, and some tin soldiers.” 

“And books ?” enquired Jack, as he paused. 

“‘ Books ?” said Ivor, looking at him wonderingly. “Why, what 
a funny little chap to want books. Picture-books, 1 suppose. Well, 
I dare say we shall find some.” 

“ He is very fond of books,” said Beryl quietly. 
bringing them to me to read stories to him.” 

“Oo will tell me stories,” said little Jack coaxingly, from that 
vantage-point of Ivor’s shoulder where he was perched. 

“Certainly,” acquiesced Ivor, who in his present genial frame of 
mind would have promised anything in, or out of, reason. “ What 
about? Giants, and fairies, and——” 

“No,” interrupted little Jack gravely. ‘Me likes ’bout Joseph 
and Samuel, and Noah in de ark, wot mummy tells, and the ‘ittle boys 
who had the porridge, when the other ’ittle boys had meats, and——” 

“He means pulse,” said Beryl, growing crimson. ‘“ Daniel, you 
know, at the Court of Darius. “He is such a child for Bible-stories.” 

‘Mummy tells me them vevery night,” said little Jack, “after 
me has said my pwayers. Does ’oo say pwayers ?” 

“Jack is very silly,” interposed Cyril apologetically. ‘‘He’s 
so very little, you see, sir, and he thinks everybody says prayers, 
like himself.” 

e Mummy does,” says Jack eagerly. “I hearded her. She 
sez——’ 

‘‘ Hush, darling !” interrupted Beryl] hastily. 
so much. Mr. Grant will be tired of you.” 

‘‘On the contrary,” said Ivor gravely, “he makes me think of 
a certain verse I used to con over in my young days, ‘Out of the 
mouths of babes and suckli ee 

Here the questioning came to an end for a time, and Beryl 
directed the boys to run on in front of their elders, so Master Jack 
was dismissed from his pedestal. 

“You must really excuse them,” said their mother. “They say 
such odd things. You see they have been entirely with grown-up 
people, and Jack is naturally old-fashioned.” . 

“They need no excuse,” said Ivor gravely. “I think they are 
wi charming.” 

he glanced around. That sense of newness in what met her 
eyes, combined with another and more exquisite sense of enjoyment, 
and the pride in her own land and its tranquil beauties, soothed her 
as nothing in that long foreign sojourn had done. 

Ivor noted her admiration, and it seemed to bring them inte yet 
more perfect sa The full, rich sunlight poured itself upon 
her face, and lit its soft and tender lines with a sweeter meaning, She 
looked to him a woman 

Perfect as a young man’s 

And breathing Beauty, = 
Yet in that moment it came home to him with a sudden pang how 
well he had remembered that face through all these years. How 
never since he met its gaze had he cared to look with interest upon 
another. 

The warm air played about her—the-very sunbeams seemed to 
rain their lavish 503 as-on a thing they (loved.( The’ children 


erly, feeling as if he had never 
““T expected you 


“A rocking-horse, and a 


‘He is always 


“You mustn’t talk 
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danced before them, their voices ringing out in happy laughter. It 
was like an idyl of spring itself, an idyl of hope, and love, and 
promise. And yet what mad, strange fancy was that which flashed 
across Ivor Grant’s mind for one moment only—a fancy that all of 
earth’s joy and heaven’s glory might centre itself in one look from 
eyes that shone like stars beneath ruffled dusky hair. 

But fancies are quick to come and go, and the thoughts of youth 
are hard to curb when the gladness of spring runs riot through the 
veins, And, after all, a fancy—unspoken—hurts no one. 


Luncheon was over. Beryl had been introduced to Mrs. Grant, 
and, strange to say, charmed that proud and fastidious lady without 
an effort. Perhaps as much by her total unlikeness to Mrs. Grant’s 
imagined pea of her as anything else. 

A lovely face, a perfect manner, a frank, fearless spirit, bright 
wits, and good sense, made upacharming combination of attractions. 
Then Ivor was so perfectly unembarrassed, so cordial, yet so utterl 
devoid of any of the empressement which Mrs. Grant had disaded, 
that her momentary fear on his account died out. 

Certainly Mrs. Marsden was attractive—dangerously so; but 
then Ivor had stood the batteries of so many attractive women, the 
snares of so many beauties, that he might safely be trusted with one 
so securely fenced in by matronhood and motherhood as this woman. 
The children, too, delighted her with their grave shyness and quaint 
grace. As for little Jack, she fell down in perfect adoration before 
the solemn baby-face with its intense earnestness and sweet pathetic 
‘-beauty—a beauty that no mother’s eyes had ever yet gazed upon 
untouched, yet no mother’s heart remembered without a pang of 
something too like fear for outward expression. 

Having left the children in the housekeeper’s charge, Ivor and 
Beryl were “doing” the picture-gallery in a leisurely and some- 
what neglectful fashion, indulging in little desultory scraps of talk 
—-gossip as to mutual acquaintances—London life—books—art—all 
the many topics that spring up between two people moving in the 
.same sphere of life, and naturally intelligent and observant of the 
world around them. 

“Do you remember our discussion on music the first night we 
met,” asked Beryl laughingly, “and how you told me you could 
sing? Do you still do so?” | 

“‘ Yes,” he answered, pausing by her side, under one of Kneller’s 
famous portraits which the living beauty beneath seemed to utterly 
extinguish—at least such was his private opinion. “And [ 
remember too what a trick you played me about that young lady, 
whose notes ran up to the chandelier and down again, and reminded 
me of fireworks in more ways than one. Not only were they 
brilliant and uncertain, but they contained so many—crackers.” 

“Oh, for shame!” cried Beryl in pretended horror; but she 
laughed all the same—it seemed so easy to laugh to-day. ‘ Doesn't 
it seem odd,” she went on presently, “that we should only have 
met once? And yet I had been a month in town, and Madge knew 
so many people that you knew.” 

‘‘T suppose you never thought of me again ?” said Ivor, unwisely 
but impulsively. 

He was surprised himself at the suspense with which he waited 
for her answer. 

ar was silent fora moment. Then her lips relaxed into a half- 
smile. 
“Yes, I did. I could not help thinking of you, because you 
turned out so different to my preconceived idea. In those days I 
had a way of nicknaming people according to the fancy of the 
moment, and——” 

She paused and coloured softly. 

“And,” he questioned gently, “vou favoured me with some 
sobriquet also? I wish you would tell me what it was,” 

a “Oh no,” she said, shaking her head gravely; “I could not do 
at. 

“And why ?” 

“ Well, in the first instance, my judgment was incorrect ; in the 
second, I should have to know you a long, long time before 1 could 
venture to tell you of my—rudeness—and expect you to for- 

ive it. 

“T think,” he said very low and very earnestly, “there never 
could be a time in which you would ask for my forgiveness, and fail 
to obtain it.” 

“Spoken with a man’s rashness,” she answered lightly. “How 
can you tell? I might offend you dreadfully some day. Iam not 
at all good at keeping friends.” 

“Friends, no; but a friend ?” 

She sighed softly ; her eyes turned to the budding woods. 

“T don’t think I ever had one yet,” she said at last. 

Then they were both silent—Ivor for fear of the suddenly- 
checked poe that longed to break into words, and she in that 
pmve thoughtfulness which at times clouded the brightness of her 

ace, and spoke of deeper cares below the surface, 


“You are forgetting your duatigs of cicerone,” she said at last, 
“TJ haven’t had half the history of your ancestors yet. By the way, 
is Sir Hector sucn a great invalid?” 

“ At present he is laid up with that family heirloom, the gout,” 
said Ivor. “When he is all right he is as brisk and active as [ 
am.’ , ., 
‘“ And do you find life dull here after London?” 

“No, not now. I got somewhat blas¢, used up, sick of the endless, 
useless life of pleasure I led. And my mother wanted me here. I 
think I was glad of the excuse to come.” 

‘Your mother loves you greatly ; anyone can see that,” said 
Beryl thoughtfully. 

“‘T believe she does,” he answered with equal gravity. ‘ Not 
that I deserve it—I am a selfish, idle fellow at best—but it is a way 
mothers have, I suppose.” 

She looked up with a smile. 

“ Are you alluding to me? Do you think I spoil my boys?” 

“T don’t think love can spoil anyone,” said Ivor gently, “ana 
ours is a wise love as well as a good one. There is something very 
eautiful in a mother’s love,” he added thoughtfully. “I think 

most men feel that in their hearts, even if they pretend to rilicule 
it. Perhaps as children we never understand or value it. It is only 
in after-years that the word ‘ mother’ carries significance to our minds 
—tells us of something sweeter, holier, tenderer than words can quite 
express—a sort of pure, unconscious influence that once was about 
our days and hours, asking no reward, faithful even through 
neglect, and forgetfulness, and sin.” 

As he ceased speaking he looked at her. 

“ You—you were going to say——” 

“Only that you make me very much ashamed of my errors in 
judgment,” she said, laughing and flushing alternately. ‘What 
business have you to turn out so very different to what I thought 

ou ? 2 

me I am sorry,” he said apologetically. “It was very good of 
you to fancy me better than Daas or, indeed, to think of me at all, 
but——’ 

“Oh,” interrupted Beryl hastily, “did I say that I had fancied 
you—better—than I find you? Might it not be the reverse ?” 

He looked puzzled. 

“Tf you would tell me the sobriquet 
find some clue to your real opinion. 
understand your words.” 

“Don’t try,” she said lightly. 
worth it.” 

“T have my own opinion as to that. Besides, you pique my 
curiosity. “ Will you give me leave to try and find out for myself ?” 

“ Assuredly,” she said, her lips one dimpled line of happy 
laughter now. “Full and free permission, for you could never, 
never discover it.” 

“Don’t be too sure,” he answered pleasantly. “If you put me 
on my mettle I shall leave no stone unturned till the discovery is 
made.’ 

“And then?” she questioned, colouring despite herself at the 
grave challenge of the eyes she met. 

“ And then,” he answered, his voice sinking to a lower tone, “I 
will take my revenge, of course.” 


ou once gave me, I might 
confess I am at a loss to 


“T assure you they’re not 


“Mummy, mummy !” shrieked an ecstatic voice from the opening 
door of the gallery, “me’s dot two tittens, and such a funny ‘ittle 
bowwow. And the lady says me may have one for my very own; 
and does ’oo think the mummy pussy will be very angedy if me 
takes one away? She—she’s tummin’ to ask you!” 

Tableau. Jack with one kitten clasped to his breast and another 
held in the skirt of his frock, and the distressed mother walking 
round and round, giving vent to anxious cries for her offspring’s 
return. 

Behind, Cyril with a small fluffy dog, very black, very curly, 
very difficult to hold. 

All serious talk was at an end. 

Beryl went down on her knees to examine the new treasures, the 
little lads leaning against her and bending their eager heads beside 
her own, the light from the stained oriel falling in a lovely glow of 
violet, and amber, and crimson over the pretty group. Ivor stood 
there and watched them, his face grave almost to pain. 

It seemed to him in that moment that he at last knew what his 
beautiful home lacked, and yet that the knowledge had come too 
late to be of any use. 

So often, so sadly often, knowledge does come in similar fashion 
to our blind and wilful hearts. 


CHAPTER IV. FOR MOTHER’S SAKE 


“Mer’s had such a happy day, mummy,” said.little Jack. ; 
He was sitting on his mother’s‘knee by the bedroom fire. In his 
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arm: was clasped the tiny fluffy dog which, along with one of the 
“tittens,” Ivor had insisted upon presenting to him. 

Cyril, standing opposite, and gravely undressing himself, surveyed 
the pair with somewhat wistful eyes. Of course it was nice to be old 
and strony, and no longer a baby in frocks and pinafores, still—well, 
mother never pett-d him Jike that, and he could not help feeling a 
little envious of Jack’s privileges now and then. 

“Me hasn't tried once,” persisted Jack, doubling up his rosy 
feet, and hueving himself together in a fashion that rather discom- 
powd the fluffy one, who uttered his remonstrance in the form of a 
sharp velp. 

“Why should vou cry?” asked Cyril, with his usual contempt 
for his baby brother's speeches. “It’s so stupid, and it doesn’t do 
you any good.” 

“Me tan’t help it sometimes,” said the little fellow wistfully. 
“Me thinks mummy is angedy.” 

a am never angry with you, my sweet,” said his mother 
ONATLY. 

‘Not when me’s a ’ittle bit naughty like me was this morning ?” 

“Well, certainly you were naughty to get up without leave, and 
then go all in the wet grass. But Cyril is older than you, and 
thould have known better than to let you. You must never do it 
asain. Six o'clock is quite early enough to get up, and I generally 
wake then.” 

Cyril turned aside his flushed proud face. Of course it was his 
fanlt-—-he was always in the wrong. Yet had not Jack suggested the 
idea, and harped upon it all the previous day ? He had only carried 
it out. 

‘Mus very tired,” said little Jack, with a sleepy yawn. “ Me 
du to sleep now 1n mummy’s arms.” 

“ And what's Fluff to do?” enquired Beryl. 

“I thought you couldn’t yo to sleep without saying your prayers,” 
interposed Cyril, who attired himself in his little nightgown, and 
now came and leant against his mother’s side. 7 

Jack looked wistfully at the fire and the little cot, and his eyes 
drooped very heavily now. 

‘May me say me own pwayers ?” he asked. 

* Any you like, my darling,” answered Beryl. 

: He folded his little hands, too tired to slip down and kneel on 
the rug. 

He was asleep almost before the little prayer was finished, cradled 
in the tender arms that were so sweet and sure a refuge for all his bab 
woes, Fluff had escaped and curled himself into a round black ball 
on the rug. 

Cyril still stood leaning ayainst his mother’s shoulder, his eyes, 
unusually thoughtful, gazing into the bright coals as they leapt into 
flame or shadow. ‘The silence had lasted eo long that he thought his 
mother had forgotten him, and he looked at her face and saw it bent 
in rapt and awestruck adoration above the lovely little sleeper in her 
arms. 

The little face was colourless as marble, dark rings of ruffled hair 
fell over the blue-veined forehead, the lashes of the closed eyes hung 
like a fringe of dusky shadow upon the white cheeks, and through 
the parted lips the faint breath came slow and soft, and sweet as 
scents of flowers in spring. . 

“ Are the angels like that, do you think ?” asked Cyril softly, as 
if even to his careless, joyous nature something in that stillaess and 
holiness appealed with an unknown and inexpressible powet. 

She started—not so much at the voice, as at the echo of an 
undefinable fear that it had struck from the chords of her own 
heart. 

“They cannot be fairer,” she said with a half sob, rising and 
laying the beloved little figure down in its resting-place for the 
night. 

Then she came back and knelt down on the soft rug, and drew 
her eldest born into her arma. 

“Cyril,” she said, and her face was very grave, and her voice had 
such a atrange pathos in its full tones that the boy’s quick ear caught 
it, and for long, long after years seemed to treasure it in his heart, as 
then she never dreamt he would ; “Cyril, my dear, I want to speak 
to you very seriously for a few moments. You know you are much 
older than Jack, and stronger too, and pe must try and not lead 
him into mischief as you so often do. He is such a delicate little 
fellow, and if—if se doo: ever happened to him through your 
carelessness or thoughtlessness how sorry you would feel in after 
youn And another thing, my darling, you know I have come 

ome with you both because India did not suit you, as indeed 
it seldom does suit children, but papa may not care for me to stop 
nee long, and then I should have to leave you and go back alone, 
and—-.--” 

“Oh, mother, mother !” a cry so low, so stifled, so full of the tears 
the eyes were tou brave to show, that it smote her to the heart. 

“Don’t fret, dear, I am only telling you what might happen. I 
don’t say it will, And if it did, I should like to think that you 


would be very good and very careful of vour little brother, and look 
after him as well as ever you can for mothers sake. And then when 
I enme home to see you, and find you both so strong, and clever, and 
auga——? 

«1 can never be good,” sizhed Cyril despairingly ; “I try so hard, 
but somehow I’m always doing something wrong.” 

“But you will try very hard,” urged his mother gently, drawinz 
him closer still in that strange urgency of feeling which neither 
could explain, and one was never to forget. 

“Yes, I will try,” said the boy gently, clinging to her with a 
suppressed intensity of his own sorrow, all the more touching in that 
it was so new and so unexpected a thing. ‘“ But do you think 
really you will have to leave us here and go back across the sea? Do 
you love papa better than us?” 

“Heaven help me, no!” came ina stifled cry from the mother’s 
lips. She could not say more. She could not explain how just because 
there was no love for that stern, neglectful father in her heart, 
the sense of duty waxed but stronger and pointed with imperative 
finzer along a rough and stony path that called itself her future. 
She could not say this, or indeed anything of the dread and pain with 
which her heart was filled. He was so young, and she gave him 
credit for only a young child’s depth of feeling. Yet she clung to 
him now in a passion of grief, as to some frail spar that would drift 
her into a haven of refuge when the dark and unknown sea of the 
coming years had been braved and passed. 

They were silent for a brief time. 

“Should we have to go to school ?” asked Cyril at last, in a low 
reluctant whisper. 

“TI am afraid so. In his letter papa says——” 

“T don’t want to hear what papa says,” said the boy coldly. 
“Papa never loved us. He doesn’t care whether we are happy or 
miserable, or ill, or—or anything. He never did. And if he takes 
you away from us I shall hate him.” 

“Oh, hush, hush! You mustn’t talk like that, my child. You 
are too young to understand what is best for you. Papa has other 
things to think of, you know. Money and business, and all that. 
I—I have only you.” 

“Jack wouldn’t like school,” said Cyril again. ‘* He’s so little 
and so timid, and then he’s so fond of you. Can’t you think of him 
if you were away, so lonely and so sorry? and [ couldn’t help him 
one bit.” 

She could think of him, aye, and did, even while she tried to put 
the thought away, and treat it as some far-off possibility that 
after all might never touch them half so nearly as their own fears 
touched them now. She did think of it for long hours after the boy 
had gone to bed, when she sat in the rectory parlour by her father’s 
side, hearing his praises of the great and fortunate merchant to 
whom her life was bound, listening with a sad smile to the comments 
on her own good-fortune. Think of it, ves, and think, too, of her 
starved heart and lonely life, of the sad and pitiful mistake she had 
once made, and for which there could never be any remedy now! 

Think of it, aye, and look back, too, on the sacrificed girlhood, 
when circumstances had laid so many a mesh that then she had 
never even suspected. Think of it until she saw herself changed as 
she was changed now. The frank, free spirit only asserting itself 
against a thousand mean and hopeless tyrannies—the light, and 
laughter, and natural joyousness of her nature alternately crushed 
or subdued to meet the demands of a selfish and gloomy despot. 

No one but herself knew what her inner life was—how utterly 
unsuited in every degree of feeling, tastes, dispusitions, sympathies, 
were she and the man she had wedded six years ago. 

There are some conceptions of duty too deep for mortal ken, and 
Beryl] Foster's had always been a very strong one. The same respect 
and obedience she had yielded to her father she had been prepared 
to yield her husband. Of any other feeling she had had no thought. 
How soon she found out what a terrible mistake she had maidle, it 
needs not to say. Human lives are full of such errors, so full that 
one can but hope for more pitiful judgment hereafter than ever we 
meet from our fellow-men below ; so full that the burden of life 
is but one weight after another of the foolish, impulsive, short- 
sighted actions that make up the sum-total of that life’s arithmetic ; 
so full that the only wonder is we glean even a little glimpse of 
happiness here and there, a something to cheer us with hope, or 
sweeten our days with sunshine, lest indeed we grow quite desperate, 
or quite evil, or quite mad. . ' J 

radually and surely Beryl Marsden’s nature would have deterio- 
rated had it not been for the love and delight that had come to her 
with her children’s birth. They gave her back her youth ; their 
love unlocked the floodgates of her own wealth of passionate feeling. 
For their sakes she ioe her cross as many another martyred 
womanhood has borne it, and turned a bright, brave face to the world 
that onvied her. 

Yet, as the years went on, she learnt that to display these feelings 
only served as a fresh weapon! in! the hands-_of-her taskmaster, for 
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through them his sordid and tyrannical nature stabbed her in a 
thousand petty ways. “9 
The utter breaking down of her own health, and little Jack’s 
extreme delicacy, had been the sole cause of his reluctant consent to 
her going to England with the children. . , 
he doctor had insisted upon it so stringently, that for 
appearance sake he was obliged to yield ; but, as Beryl had told 
Cyril that night, his very first letter had been full of some project 
e aoe her stay and embitter its hours of liberty with an unending 
read. 

She tried to kindle some spark of sympathy in her father’s 
heart, but he had an idea that mothers were apt to be foolish over 
their sons, and thought it really his duty to take her husband’s view 
of the case. : | 

What man living ever did understand that of heartache, 
that sick, cold, horrible dread which rends a mother’s soul in twain 
as she thinks of her carefully-guarded treasures passing into a 
strangers hands? As she dwells on the countless little wants to 
which she has ministered, and which she feels assured no alien mind 
can understand ; of the tender nature, which is like a sensitive-plant 
to rough handling, and must undergo agonies in the rude and care- 
less school of life, turning in vain for the accustomed sympathy and 
verfect comprehension of a mother’s love, and, failing that, growing 

ard, and chilled, and sullen, for very inability to seek or find an 
answering comprehension. 

_ All these things Beryl thought of, while her father prosed on, 
with that utter inability to comprehend his daughter’s pain and 
solitude of heart that is often a distinct mark of the sympathy of 
one’s own kindred. 

_ All these things crushing and lying heavily upon her, she left 
him at last with her accustomed good-night, and went upstairs to 
her own room. | : ue 8 

Stooping over first one, then the other, of the little beds, she saw 
the angel-face of one sweet sleeper calm and placid aa his dreaius, 
but on Cyril’s lashes the tears were glistening still, and his rest was 
broken ever and anon by a low and sobbing sigh. - 

(To be continued.—Commenoed in No. 141.) 


4 


When the Golden Stars Shine Out. — 


°T13 when the golden stars shine out 
Upon the brow of night, 
And cirole round their silver queen, 
Like sparkling gems of light, 
That then amid the silent calm 
Nature's and rest, 
Sweet tender thoughts of thee, dear love, 


softly in my breast. 


The distance is as nothing now 
That thine and my life parts, 
Nor time nor space can break the chain rr: 
That binds our two fond hearts. 
And at the still and midnight hour 
I wake and think of thee, 
And hope if thou art waking too, - 
Thou hast athought'for me. — 


Not much of time for loving thoughts 
Ts ours throughout the day ; 
The round of toil and constant care 
Drives tender dreams away. — 
"Tis when the restful night hath come, 
And moonlight gilds the sea, 
*Tis when the golden stars shine out, — 
That then I think of thee. 


“Lovely and Pleasant,” 


(A COMPLETE STORY.) 


CHAPTER I, 

“On, I say, Miss Raymond, it is just too bad! You might 
at least give me an extra. What is the use of only two waltzes ?’ 

“Really, Mr. Merriman, you are very hard to please. I kept 
those two expressly for you, and now you are not satisfied. I assure 
you I have not a single one left. Look for yourself.” And Violet 
Raymond, the prettiest and most popular girl in the town, laughingly 
held out her programme. | 

“T don’t want to see,” was the sulky rejoinder. “You might 
have kept me an extra.” 

“We are wasting our dance, Miss Raymond.” And the tall, 
good-looking er who had been waiting with visible impatience 
while his partner spoke to the two young subalterns who had 
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inccusted them, offered his arm to the girl. She took it, and with a 
‘sunile at the other two, turned to go back with him to the dancing- 
room. ‘Those boys are really absurdly impudent. I think you 
are too kind tothem. You ought to snub them a little.” 

The words, spoken in a tone that there was scarcely an attempt 
to lower, reached—as the speaker was perfectly indifferent whether 
they did or not—the ears of the two left behind. 

“Td like to wring his neck—he gives himself such confounded 
airs!” exclaimed Merriman savagely. ‘Boys, indeed! We're just 
as good men as he ig any day, and I would soon show him that, if he 
would only give me a chance.” ee 

And the young militiaman certainly looked—if energy and force 
of feeling, and a strong determination to assert his own dignity, go 
towards making a man—that he was well qualified for the title. 

‘“‘He’s quite right. We are only boys,” returned the other in a 
slightly drawling tone, which, with his half-shut eyes and general 
air of languok gave an idea of pop sleepiness. He had stood 
quietly by while his friend had been pleading for a dance from the 
belle of the room, and had listened patiently to Oscar Merriman’s 
violent tirade against the other man. “We aren’t twenty-one. I 
shall not be grown-up for two are a et. Till then we are only 
hobbledehoys, That’s what a girl called me the other day. I 
overheard her. Come along !” 

“No, I won’t. It’s beastly. I shouldn’t mind if Arundale were 
a decent sort of a fellow, but you know there are a jolly sight too 
many stories about him to make him fit to be the husband of a girl 
like that, and, hang it all! if a man——” . 

Boy.” 

“Do shut up, Garth, or I'll knock you down. If a fellow can’t 
win the girl he wants, at least he would like to see a respectable man 
step into his shoes.” 

His friend had nothing to say to this most disinterested 
sentiment, so he remained silent, and waited quietly till Merriman 
should have recovered a little from his irritation, But at present he 
was evidently too ruffled to move, and sat with his hands in his 
pockets, his legs stretched out, rubbing his head backwards and 
forwards against the wall. They were outside in the parade-ground, 
about which the guests wandered between the dances. Seats had 
been placed along the walls of the fort, on the flagged pavement 
where the dancers strolled up and down; but with the exception of a 
little cluster of girls, partnerless, sitting with their chaperons, and 
one or two of those men who seem to have no earthly reason for going 
to a dance at all, for they neither dance nor attempt to make them- 
selves agreeable, but only get in everybody’s way by filling up 
doorways, and lingering about the refreshqent-room, the two had it 
nearly all to themselves. . . 

It was a lovely afternoon towards the end of June. Fort Ravine 

lay bathed in sunshine. The heat was almost too great. for dancing, 
yet the band, playing one of Waldteufel’s sweetest waltzes, had 
evidently ppored irresistible, and the long mess-room given up to the 
dancing was crowded. It was a waltz to which Oscar Merrimau 
and Violet Raymond had often danced together, and as the strains 
floated towards him, and he pictured Captain Arundale enjoying what 
he was deprived of, he grew still more savage, and brought his heels 
down on to the prota with such an impatient energy that Garth, 
who had been gazing listlessly at one or two squads of men doing 
punishment-drill in the distance, turned and looked at him. 
_ They were both good-looking young fellows ; Sydney Garth was 
really the handsomer of the two, but he never e the same 
impression on people as his friend Oscar Merriman. The latter was 
always the favourite both with men and women. There was a 
reckless dash about him, a curious eccentricity in dress and manner 
that carried with it a sense of individuality, and made him 
noticeable. _ | a | 

This power of impressing people with your own personality is a 
great thing in an age when civilisation seems trying to polish and 
pare down men and women until they present a uniform and there- 

ore slightly uninteresting appearance. Sydney Garth was generally 
considered rather slow and stupid, and no one knew if it were shyness 
or natural reserve that seemed to fence him.off from the rest of his 
fellow-creatures. am ede ; _—— 

The friendship between the two, unless from sheer force of 
contrast, was an unaccountable one. But it was evidently very 
real. It had begun at school, continued through their career at a 
crammer’s, and they had finally apparently both made up their 
minds to work really hard at last and pass together into the line. 

This was a necessity with Oscar Mc rinen, who, unlike Sydne 
Garth, had no private means, while the latter was the heir of a rich 
but eccentric uncle. | 

This friendship, and the fact that Oscar Merriman was broad- 
shouldered and of a good height, with a complexion that but for his 
outdoor life would have been fair as a girl's, and bore some resem- 
blance to the description given of the Israelite king, had/gained for 
the two the nickname of Jonathan_and David. 
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Garth was tall, and of a slighter build, with a dark complexion, 
and a faint air of delieacy that perhaps accounted for his indolence. 

Merriman was the voice and Garth the echo. The two were 
never apart, and now in this unfortunate love-affair that had so 
terribly upset poor Oscar Merriman, Sydney Garth, without saying 
much, would show himself in his cool, slow way sympathetic 
and patient. Merriman’s devotion to Violet Raymond ae 
the whole of the training had been the amusement of all the 
beholders, It made no difference to his affection that she was two 
years older than himself. He never once wavered in his devotion, 
bearing ponent y the merciless chaffing of his brother-officers, as 
well as the alternate coldness or kindness with which Violet herself 
treated him. But the appearance on the scene of Captain Arundale 
had been the finishing-touch to the unrest and bitterness that had 
so troubled the careless life of the young subaltern. He would 
enlarge on the subject for hours to Garth, who in his turn would say 
very little, while the amount of cigars the two got through during 
these confidences threatened seriously to impair their constitutions. 
Things were proving very hard for Merriman this afternoon. 

“It’s horribly hot out here,” said Garth as his disconsolate friend 
showed no signs of moving, and was evidently perfectly unconscious 
of the fact that the sun was shining full on to his unprotected head, 
and was not improving the colour of his nose. “ Let’s go in and have 
an ice. A vanilla is soothing to the brain. Besides, there’s no reason 
why we should let that fellow crow over us. He will be outside 
soon, and you'll be the chaff of the place if he sees you knocking 
your head agamst the wall in that deplorable condition. I say, do 
come.” 

With a growl Merriman rose, but he had come to a decision, and 
when once Oscar Merriman made up his mind he never wavered. 
There was an amount of dogged perseverance or obstinacy in him 
that would have startled most of his friends and acquaintances if 
they had suspected its existence. At least Violet Raymond should 
ree marry Captain Arundale without knowing what manner of man 

e Was. 

He would have nothing to say for himself, but, boy as he was, his 
love was great enough to think of her happiness before his own. 
When he went to aim her for the waltz, instead of dancing, he 
asked her to go with him to the gun-room. He led her to the 
farther end, where they could talk uninterruptedly. Then he 
stopped suddenly and faced her. His face was a little flushed, but 
his eyes were clear and true, while a new kind of dignity seemed 
to have taken the place of the “spoilt-boy” kind of manner he 
ae eg put on. 

He had never A dante to such advantage before, and Violet 
ee noticing the change, was a little startled, even impressed 

y it. 

“TY am not going to bother you,” he said as he saw from her face 
that she dreaded one of the wild declarations and appeals to which 
he was in the habit of treating her. “I will not trouble you about 
myself again, ear be I shall never love anybody as I love you. No, 
don’t look vexed, Miss Raymond, I’m not going to begin,” and his voice, 
which had trembled a little, grew steady again. “ The two years you 
are always saying make such a barrier between us are nothing to me. 
If you were ten years older I should care for you just the same, and 
work and wait for you. Nothing can change what I feel for you, 
but I don’t want to cause you pain, as you said I did, by making you 
refuse me. I only say this now because I want you to think that I 
don’t mean to be impertinent in what I am going to say—that I love 
you too much for that, and that I must say it, though I daresay you 
will hate me for it. Captain Arundale——” 

Violet flushed hotly, and she made a sudden movement, but 
Merriman went on: 

“ He admires you awfully, I know, and you have money, and’ he 
is fearfully in debt. Please don’t, for your own sake, have anything 
to say tohim. I know,” the cqlour in the boy’s face deepened, “lots 
of things about him that wouldn’t be fit for you to hear, but he has 
behaved so badly that——” 

st mo Mr. Merriman,” said Violet slowly, drawing herself 
up to her height. “I scarcely thought that even a boy’s imper- 
tinence could go so far. Your love, as you call it, gives you strange 
licence.” | 

The next moment she was half-way down the gun-room. 

Her icy tones, her cutting speech, stabbed poor Merriman to the 

eart. 


He stood looking straight before him, while the big gun facin 
him seemed to become suddenly indistinct through an odd kind o 
mist that came between him and it. 

“T’ve just done for myself,” he said when he could collect his 
thoughts. “It is awful!’ 

e drew out an elaborately-bordered pocket-handkerchief and 

sed it slowly over his pale face as he leaned back against the wall. 

hen, after a few minutes, he made his way out to the passage. 
Garth was standing there, talking to an acquaintance. 


Merriman went up to him. 

“Come out and take a turn, Garth. I feel iL” 

“ You do look ill,” said Garth’s conipanion, a pleasant-looking 

irl. ‘Yes, go by all means, Mr. Garth. He’s as white as a sheet. 

e’s had a sunstroke, I dare say, and no wonder, sitting out, as he 
has been, in the blazing sun, with no haton. I will wait here for 
you.” 
The two friends departed arm-in-arm. They found a secluded 
spot on the ramparts, and, sitting down, Merriman told him what 
had happened. 

“You were a fool !” was all the comment Garth made. 

“T know I was, but what was a fellow to do? It makes ones 
blood boil to think of what that man is—a cold-hearted sneering 
cad, with no faith in anything in heaven or on earth. Garth, you 
can’t imagine how I love her. I can’t give her up. If I cam win 
her on this side of the grave I'll do it.” 

Garth did not speak. 

‘Wouldn't you do the same, old man ?” 

“It sounds rather impossible, does not it?” returned Garth 
slowly, as he gazed meditatively at the toes of his boots. 

“ Perhaps so, but I would wait years.” Then his eager face erew 
troubled. “It’s awfully hard lines, being without a penny, as 1 am. 
If I had only a little money of my own it would be so different. I 
should feel that I had more to offer. Still, there are a good many 
turns in the wheel. I may be well off yet one day, and as you are 
the only man I ever want for a friend, so she is the only woman [ 
will ever have for a wife. I sha’n’t leave here directly the training’s 
over. I shall hang about, and I will write and let you know how 
matters are going on.” 

“Yes, Don’t you think I had better go and find my partner ? 
She may think it odd.” 

Three months later, Violet was married to Captain Arundale. 

Another two years saw the fulfilment of Oscar Merriman’s pro- 
pact Captain Arundale, a reckless gambler, hampered by debt, 

ad only married Violet for her money. He had never cared for 
her—worse still, all the love he had to give was given to another 
woman. Violet had borne patiently the squandering of her money, 
but this discovery did what no coldness nor prospect of being left 
penniless had effected. 

She left him and went back to her mother. 


OHAPTER II. 

“You here, Garth? It’sawfully good of you to come. I meant 
to try and look you up this evening, as I hadn’t seen you for the last 
day or two ; but I’m just done up entirely;” and Oscar Merriman, 
unbuckling his sword as he greeted Garth, who had been waiting for 
him in his quarters, flung himself down on the bed, stretching 
himself out at full length. 

The separation which had taken place after they had been 
gazetted to different regiments, had not been of long duration, and 
the two young men found themselves shut up with their respective 
battalions in Candahar, waiting for the relieving columns. 

There had been a sortie this day, in which Merriman’s regiment 
only had taken part, and Garth, as soon as he was off duty, had gone 
up to spend a short time with him. As Merriman lay there, the 
back of his head resting on his arms, his eyes half closed, it was a 
little difficult to reconcile his present appearance with the wonder- 
fully clothed young dandy of a few months ago. His uniform 
worn and stained with the effects of work and weather, his face 
and hands at this moment very decidedly grimy, and burnt red with 
exposure to the sun and air, made him look very different to the 
youth, the tightness and varied hues of whose faultlessly fitting 

ments had been the wonder and astonishment of his friends at 

ome. 

Garth’s 14 paras was not much better, and he too at this 
moment looked, in spite of the sun’s tan, tired and rather done up, 
as if he had found his work on the fortifications nearly as trying as 
thatin which Merriman had taken part. But there was something 
more than fatigue in Merriman’s face and expression as he lay 
stretched out on the bed, and Garth saw it, and waited for the 
explanation. 

It came at last. 

“ Arundale’s gone,” said Merriman abruptly, turning his head 
a little away from the window through which the light was 
streaming. 

“ Killed ?” 

6c Yes,” 

There was a short silence. 

Then there came another restless movement from the bed, and 
Merriman sat up. 

“IT would have saved him ifI could, Garth.” 

‘Yes, I know,” returned Garth, not looking round, and Merriman 
fell back again. 
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“A shot struck him just as we thought everything was right.” 

Then for the space of six or seven minutes a silence reigned 
between the two. 

A great many changes had taken place since that afternoon-dance. 
Perhaps not the least was that from the careless, light-hearted, reck- 
less gaieties of their old English stations to the stern realities of war 
with its terrible fatalities and ceaseless anxieties. 

But the old schoolboy attachment which used to result in such 
wild freaks and escapades, was as strong and real as ever, had even 
been deepened by the perils and dangers that surrounded them. 
Neither had they in any way sid Yana the past, though they rarely 
ever alluded to it, generally spen ing the short time their respective 
duties in the besieged town allowed them to be together in discussing 
the Seah en of the war. 

erhaps the present, with its dark anxieties, was too absorbing to 
allow them to dwell much upon events that had become only a 
memory. By one of those strange orderings of fate, Captain Arun- 
dale was also in Candahar. Naturally in the course of their duty 
the three came across each other now and then. Garth spoke to him 
occasionally, but Merriman never exchanged a word with him, 
neither had he ever till this day mentioned his name either in anger 
or contempt to Garth. But the intensity of his dislike was proved 
by the shock that the man’s death had given him. 

In the fact, and the light it brought with it, of Arundale’s utter 
inability ever to return any more the contemptuous hatred that the 
younger man felt towards him, of the awful and complete check that 

ad been laid upon him, which had taken from him all power to mar 
or wound, or even to repent in this life for ever—the hatred and 
wrath which Merriman had thought justifiable and even righteous, 
appeared a thing terrible, unclean, unholy. 

It seemed as if when the man, who, whatever his faults, was a 

lendid soldier, and at the moment of his death had been doing his 

uty as the noblest and best man would have done, was struck 
down, all bitterness, and anger, and desire of vengeance had been 
swept away from Merriman’s heart as the leaves of a tree blasted by 
some scorching flame, and the revulsion of feeling which set in 
sickened him. 

Violet was free, but at what acost! No matter what the pain 
and suffering had been, could anyone be glad at such a way of escape ? 

With a muttered exclamation of weariness, something very like 
a groan, Merriman rolled himself over, and turned his face away 
from the window with its crimson light. 

The impatient movement roused Garth. He turned his head, and 
looked for a second or two on the recumbent figure of his friend. 
It was an odd sort of look—steady, sustained, intent, as if he were 
looking at a kind of moral conflict in which he could have no share 
himself because he had no interest at stake, but in which contest 
every blow given and received, every advantage lost or won, had a 
reflection in the quiet passionless sweep of his own soul’s current. 
He was not in the fight, but he might have been. Was he thinkin 
that, and was it regret, pain, or pity for his friend who had entere 
the lists and been discomfited which darkened fur a moment his 
grave face ? 

He was the first to break the silence, as, rising from his seat on the 
table, he said in his treat voice ; 

‘Going to sleep, old fellow? Well, I’m off too. What a head 
Ive got, to be sure! I was just going without the very thing I 
came to say, that is, in case—and of course there is always the pro- 
bability—anythin should happen to me——” 

“What!” exclaimed Merriman, sitting sbnien upright and 
staring at Garth, who was carefully arranging his white helmet before 
a wonderful little mirror of Merriman’s hanging on the wall, a glass 
which had a strange faculty of so altering the features of the person 
reflected in it, that it would have been difficult for a mother to re- 
covnise them as those of her own offspring, especially if she had any 
previous convictions on the subject of her child’s beauty. | 

‘“‘ Don’t shout like that,” he said rather testily, having apparently 
fixed the =“ of the helmet to his own satisfaction. “I was only 
going to say that if I get knocked over——” 

His sentence was brought to an abrupt conclusion by the rug that 
Merriman, catching up from under his own head, flung at him. 

“If you are going to talk that rot, you had better stay away for 
the future. Just as if there weren’t enough things to worry a fellow 
without you going to add to the number.” 

“Tt isn't rot. Don’t you remember with those two fellows, 
Jonathan and David, Jonathan was potted first and David made a 
lament over him. I wonder what yours would be like?” Garth 
laughed as he spoke, but infectious as his laugh usually was, Merriman 
for once did not join in it. “Well, I’m really off now. There’s 
your man coming across the court.” 

“ Good-bye. I say, just chuck me back that rug again. It’s a 
soft one. I’ll come and look you up some time soon—to-morrow, if 
pe said Merriman, catching the rug which Garth tossed back 
to him. 


Merriman remained for a second or two half-raised on his elbow, 
listening to the quick, light steps of Garth as they struck spa and 
clear on the flags of the court outside, while gradually into the depths 
of his eyes stole a light that certainly gave the lie to the scepticism 
of the nineteenth century, which laughs politely at loves and friend- 
ships, and maintains that, in the busy whirl of its everyday life, men 
and women have not time to stay and wring each other’s hands. 

But there was no one there to see or profit by its confession of 
faith, unless perhaps the invisible witnesses whose presence is taken 
little account of in these days of material and common-sense 
worship, and Oscar Merriman’s head went down again on to the rug. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow ! 

We dream our dreams in the night, and wake in the daylight only 
to learn their emptiness. 

Fate holds in its hand a weapon stronger than our loves and our 
friendships, our hates and desires, our hopes and our aspirations, and 
that weapon is—death. 

This passionless this white stillness, may be well for 
the wearied, the unhappy, the halting, but for the young, and 
the brave, and the happy, what is this enforced quietude beside the 
rush and stir of life’s grand battle, where every noble aspiration may 
mean a glorious victory ? 

If Merriman could have thought at all, he might have asked this 
question as he hurried, some days later, through the streets of Candahar, 
past the groups of excited men still discussing the result of the sortie 
which had been made that day, and which had ended in 80 disastrous 
a loss of life. It seemed asif he had not thought at all since that 
moment, a few hours before, when Garth, the friend he had fought so 
desperately to reach, had been struck down before he could come 
near him. He knew nothing after that, only that he had been in a 
fierce, mad fight, and that among the dead and dying Garth had 
been carried back into the town. The moment he himself was free, 
he had started off to see him. 

Garth seemed to have been expecting him, for he was lying 
with his face turned towards the door of the small room in which 
he had been placed, and as Merriman’s figure appeared in the doorway 
his face brightened. 

Merriman had intended greeting him in their usual undemon- 
strative fashion, but the news he had just heard outside the door 
from one of the doctors, and the sight of Garth’s white face, proved 
too much for him. 

“Oh, Garth—Garth !” he exclaimed, sinking down on the edge 
of the narrow couch. 

“Is that David’s lament?” asked Garth rather faintly, but with 
a smile so like and yet so strangely unlike his usual one, that it 
went straight to the heart of Merriman like the stab of a dagger. It 
seemed so to seal and ratify the doctor’s verdict. 

“T say, don’t, old fellow,” he said, his voice genet bap the 
pain. “The doctor said you weren’t to talk. I’ve nothing to do, 
so I’ve come to sit by you for a little.” 

“‘T sha'n't keep you long.” 

“Garth, it’s positively wicked for you to talk like that. You'll 
never get well if you don’t look on the bright side of the 
question.” 

Garth did not answer, only the same curious smile fluttered across 
his pale lips ; and Merriman knew what it meant. He rose abruptly 
and walked over to the window. 

“It is jolly that you ae got the room to yourself,” he said, 
coming back to the ide, the short pause giving him time to 
steady his voice. 

“Yes, I’m glad. I’ve something to say, and - 

“You're not to say anything,” said Merriman shortly. 

And then there was a silence. 

One of the doctors came into the room to look at his patient, 
he told Merriman what he was to do and what he was to give 

im. 

Merriman said he would not require help, as he meant to stay 
till it was time to go on duty, and Garth seconded his wish. The 
doctor left them alone, for he and his colleagues were very busy, 
and there was nothing to be done here beyond the common services 
for alleviating the pain of a sick-room. Nothing could stay the life 
so fast ebbing away. 

Neither of the two spoke much. Merriman could not. He was 
afraid to trust his own voice, lest it should betray the pe pe 
of his heart, and mar in any way the faintest possible chance there 
might still be for Garth’s life. 

Garth was too weak to say much at all, and it required all his 
strength of will not to betray the pain that was racking him, and 
so add to the hardness of his friend’s watch. 

He knew that he was dying, but he was too exhausted and too 
suffering to know whether he cared much if he were or not, or if 
death appeared as stern and merciless a fate as it might have seemed 
if he had been strong and well, only he was-glad that hey had settled 
everything in time, and that there would never \be any more reason 
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for poor Merriman’s occasional railings against fortune for the 
poverty which, even if he had won Violet’s love, would have 
necessitated so long a waitiny before he could claim her as his own. 
So he lay quietly there, accepting yratefully the ministrations of 
Merriman, who proved an unwearied nurse, while he was even less 
able to think than Merriman himself. The long weary night had 
almost passed away, the watch by the sick-bed being only broken 
by the usual round of hospital visits. 

For the last hour Garth had been perfectly silent, and as he 
lay with closed eyes, his breath, which had been short and laboured, 
coming gradually slower and deeper, Merriman thought he was asleep, 
and a wild hope sprang up in his heart that the doctor might 
have been mistaken after all. As he sat there keeping his patient, 
tender watch, almost pathetic in its contrast with its keeper, the 
strong, stalwart young subaltern who, but a short time before, had 
Leen the despair of his crammersa, the incorrigible young militia- 
man, the life and the soul of every mad escapade in any place he 
mivht be quartered at, all their past life—at school, with their tutors, 
through their trainings—came back to him. For the first time he 
raw clearly what Garth had been to him through all that time. 
It was always Garth. Garth who had hel him out of ditti- 
culties. Garth who had kept close to him in all his troubles, whether 
brought on by his own fault or by outward circumstances. Garth 
whose good advice, given in that curious indifferent way of his, as 
if he did not care much whether it were taken or not, which never 
wounded or irritated by its assumption of superiority, but was 
always so good and true, that had helped and guided Merriman 
when, otherwise, he would have failed and given in. He had led 
Garth 7? Why, it was he who had guided and governed him, onl 
with such a simple, honest, unselfish sway, that he had never felt 
the rule, but had been strengthened, encouraged, directed all un- 
wittingly. Why, it was Garth who had made him what he was, 
and enabled him to enter on a profession which was honourable and 
vlorious, for if it had not been for Garth’s grumblings and lectures 
at his indolence and recklessness, he would ang ago have given in 
and emigrated, perhaps only to die in want and degradation on 
some distant yold-fields. The thought of it all almost maddened 
him, accompanied as it was with the dread knowledge that nothi 
he could do could hold back his friend from the beckoning hand 
of death. Like David with his son Absolom, he could have cried 
out, “ Would God I had died instead of thee.” But Absolom died 
just as Jonathan had died before him, and all David’s love and grief 
could save neither. 

There was a slight movement from the bed, and Merriman, with 
the strength of devotion subduing every trace of trouble in his 
voice, forced himself to speak gently and quietly. Garth was 
awake—if he had been asleep—and was trying to raise himself a 
little. 

Merriman lifted him up gently and arranged the pillows, rather 
awkwardly, as hands unaccustomed to sick nursing are liable to be, 
hut the tender care of his touch made the slight discomfort of little 
account in Garth’s eyes. | 

“Thanks, dear old boy,” he said rather slowly, but in so much 
stronger a voice that Merriman’s heart gave a throb of gratitude. “I 
have something to say to you, and you must not interrupt as you 
did before. Before I came here I made a will, leaving you every- 
thing. There is no one else, and I could do as I like. No; it is no 
use you making a fuss. It is done. Only there are just a few 
leyacies——” 

A scarlet flush dyed Garth’s pale face, but he would not heed 
Merriman’s entreaties to be silent. It seemed as if, knowing his 
time was short, he wished to make haste. 

“The legacies are to one or two people. One is Violet Arundale. 
Let me finish. I knew she was left without anything, and I thonght 
even if ever she were able to, she might not care to marry again, so 
if I could help her I would. You don’t mind, Merriman?” he 
asked entreatingly. ‘You will let me do so much for her?” 

He looked up into Merriman’s startled face as he spoke. 

What was it in the look that drove every drop of blood from 
Merriman’s lips? He turned away abruptly from the bedside, and 
took a half turn across the room. ; 

“Garth,” he said in a low, strained voice, as he caine back 
ruddenly and sank down by the bedside, “ does it mean that? Oh, 
Garth !’ , aa 

Garth returned the teers! misery of Merriman’s look by 
one as steady and quiet as if death had indeed brought its promised 
peace to all tempted and suffering spirits. 

‘‘ It does not matter now, Merriman, or else I should not have told 
yon Only I thought if you ever guessed it afterwards, from that 
egacy, you might be sorry, and I should like you to know that it 
did not really matter. I think I always loved her from the first 
day I saw her. Do you remember that dance at Eastney? Don’t 
look like that,” he continued, his own face growing troubled at 
the sight of Merriman’s; “I didn’t mind. .Sbe never cared for 


me. It was she who called me a hobbledehoy,” a faint smile cominy 
into his face as he spoke. 

“But you never tried to make her think otherwise. And to think 
how I must have hart you sometimes with ” And Merriman laid 
his head down on his arms as they rested on the bed by which he 
was kneeling, and could have groaned aloud at the thoughts that 
overwhelmed him. 

How he had talked of his love and his doubts and fears to 
Garth, who had listened so patiently, never betraying what he 
must have felt during those long confidences; how he had never 
5 ah Garth, but constantly devised plans for throwing him into 
the society of Violet in his own endeavours to be always near her ! 

“Tt worries me to see you take it so much to heart,” said Garth 
appealingly, his voice already growing fainter, and the pauses 
between his words longer. “I really didn’t mind so much. Only 
once, it was hard—that night you came to my rooms in town and 
told me that you had just met her in the train, coming up all alone 
to London, after she left Arundale, not knowing where to go—I felt 
half mad to think that she was so near, in such trouble, and I could 
do nothing for her. If I had dared, I almost felt 1 would have offered 
her a home. Don’t think me a brute. It was only fora moment.” 

“A brute, Garth! What have I been ?” 

“The jolliest friend a fellow could have,” said the other, stretch- 
ing out his hand and meeting Merriman’s half-way. 

It was net one the easiest parts of the pau an to sit sae 

ive and quiet, keeping back the burning words of his pain an 
noes: but he saw that Garth could not bear much more. ‘ 

“You will be kind to my people in Scotland, and do what you 
can for them? They have been very good servants and tenants. 
You and Violet will ook after them if you ever win her; perhaps 
you will, now she is free. She always said she would like to live in 
Scotland.” 

“Garth, I cannot stand it! J owe you everything, and then to 
come between you and trying to gain her love, it is——” 

“You must not think of that. I would not have lost you as a 
friend for anything. What was it David said of Jonathan? That 
is what your friendship has been to me.” 

But Merriman was beyond an answer. Passing the love of 
woman, could his own affection, true though it had been, make u 
for the loss of Violet’s love, which perhaps Garth might have won i 
he had tried? Could any devotion on Merrinian’s part fill up the 
measure of his sacrifice, made so simply and quietly? All that he 
could say to himself as he sat there, his face turned away from Garth’s 
eyes, was, that his friend had been very lovely and pleasant in his 
life, and that now that life was ending, and the pleasant things of 
loyal friendship and tried trusts were vanishing into that past from 
which there was no coming back. 

A slight movement from the bed roused him, and as he turned 
to look, he could see even by the dim light in the room that there 
was a change, as if the awful wing of death’s angel had already come 
between Garth and earth’s light, and cast its grey shadow upon his 
face, as he lay. back exhausted on his pillow. Merriman’s first 
impulse was to rush for help, but Garth’s appeal stopped him. 

“Lift me up, Ldon’t want anyone else ;” and as Merriman placed 
his strong arms round him, and raised him gently, a look of relief 
came into Garth’s eyes. a 

“The night is coming.” 

“No, it is morning,” said Merriman, not knowing himself 
how his voice could be so quiet and steady with that burden in his 
arms. “ Look,” he added, looking towards the window, through which 
could be seen in the far east the first opal tints of the dawn, to lighten 
in a few minutes into the glorious splendour of a new day. 

Afterwards his words seemed to bear another meaning, but then 

in 


they were only uttered with a ionate longing to interest his friend 
for just a little longer in the things of this life. 


“Ts it 7. ee so (lark.” 

‘Do you mind very much, Garth?” asked Merriman, while he 
could scarcely see, through a mist of pain, the face of Garth as it lay 
white and still against his own shoulder. 

“ No—for underneath—are—the—everlasting —arms.” 

“It is all over,” said Merriman a moment later, as he gently 
laid Sydney Garth back on the pillows, and turned to greet the two 
doctors who had just come in again to look at their patient, 

And the doctors, knowing the names the two young men had 
gained, let him pass from the room without troubling him with 
questions. 7 . 


‘“‘ And that was how Garth died,” said Merriman, when he spoke 
afterwards for the first time of his friend’s death. 

Even to-day he could only have spoken of it to one as close and 
as near to him as Garth had himself been in the old da When, 
having at last gained the promise from Violet he had waited so 
patiently for, he and she could speak together as both having had so 
so great a part in the life that was gone. 
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They were standing, this summer afternoon, looking up at the 
window that they had put up in memory of Sydney Garth in the 


chancel of the village church near his old home in Scotland —the 
home that was Oscar Merriman’s now, and to which Violet Arundale 
had promised to come in another year. 

iolet had already learned the story of Garth’s love for her, 
Oscar Merriman having told her that before he spoke again of 
his own, and Garth’s patient devotion, his generous care for her- 
self in her need, his grand surrender of self—giving all and asking 
for nothing in return—had brought him almost as near to her as he 
had been to Merriman himself. 

“Do you see what I had put after his name? ‘Lovely and 
pleasant in his life.’ He was that tome.” And something very like 
the look that had come into Merriman’s face as he left that room in 
the hospital two years ago in Candahar came into it again as he 
looked up at the name of his friend. 

It touched Violet with its expression of perfect love, from which 
the intervening years had taken only the bitterness of the parting. 

Garth had never been forgotten, though the sharp sting of 
that moment when he had passed out of Merriman’s lite had been 
softened into the loving memory of after-years. Both of them 
had been true as steel to are themselves. 

She passed her hand through his arm. 

“You were wonderful boys,” she said softly. 

“JT don’t know about myself,” he said slowly; “I only know 
what Garth was.” 

“ Dear Sydney !” 

The softness of her tone showed that Garth had won his own 
place in Violet’s heart, and told Oscar Merriman that in some 
way his friend was sharing the gladness which had come into his 
own life. : 

He bent down and kissed her, drawing her closer to him, for 
there were no curious eyes to see them. Only the soft west wind 
floated in at the open church-door, bringing with it the scent of 
the purple heather and wild thyme, while the sunlight fell upon 
them in rays of gold and crimson light from Sydney Garth’s 
window above, as if the love and the faith of his life were still 
casting the radiance of its blessing upon them. | 


The Editor’s Note Book. 


WHEN French revolutionists first, and Bonapartists afterwards, 

sed as the ‘‘ saviours of socicty,” the world was more disposed to 
augh at them than to accept their statement. It is odd to find a 
hard-headed practical man like Mr, Chamberlain going back to the 
old absurdity and hoping, in his speech at Newcastle, that it would 
not be considered too great an assumption if he said that the Liberals, 
after all, are the truc saviours of society. 


THIS is just the mistake which all energetic party-politicians 
make. Purliamentary majorities are made by society—using the word, 
as, of course, Mr. Chamberlain did, in its extended and not in its 
limited sense—and when society wants saving it gives its orders to 
whichever political party seems most likely to carry them out, and 
the business is very soon done. Ministers, nowadays, as Mr. Cham- 
berlain occasionally seems to forget, are the servants and not the 
masters of the country, a fact which is emphasised by the complete 
overthrows of Mr. Gladstone and of Lord Beaconsfield in turn. 


THE opposition to the proposed lock at Isleworth has proved too 
strong for its promoters, so the Bill has been withdrawn, and the 
matter will:not be further proceeded with until evidence has 
been laid before the Select Committee which is to sit next session. 
No one who knows anything of the condition of the river between 
Kew and Teddington can doubt the absolute necessity of something 
being done. Unfortunately there is as yet no prospect of an agree- 
ment being come to among the people most directly interested, and 
the state of the river goes steadily from bad to worse. 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT has told us more than once that London 
is one of the safest cities in the world, and the statement has been 
emphatically contradicted by many correspondents in the newspapers, 
who declare that at most hours, and certainly after dark, the streets 
swarm with dangers, 


As in most matters of this sort the truth lies between the two ex- 
tremes. Occasional violent assaults and daring highway robberies 
undoubtedly occur, and it would be surprising if, in a population of 
some four millions, they did not. But, in nine cases out of ten, I am 
sure the victims of street outrages have only their own imprudence, or 
their own carelessness, to thank for their sufferings. 


It will be remembered that Dr. Edmund Bower, of East Dulwich, 
was prosecuted for negligence some little time ago by the father of a 


child who had died under his care, and that the father’s action was 
supported by the Public Prosecutor. The case was dismissed by the 
magistrate with contumely, and some of the most influential members 
of the medical profession have now shown their feeling on the subject 
by re presentation to the doctor and his partner of handsome testi- 
monials. 


—_- 


From this case it would seem that the Public Prosecutor is 
chargeable with sins of couimission as well as of omission, and that 
it would be well, while reform is in the air, that some enquiry should 
be made into the manner in which this functionary discharges his 
duties. 


THE proposed amalgamation of Metropolitan Gas Companies is 
opposed b the Board of Trade and will consequently fall throuvh. 
This would seem to indicate that London municipal reform is really 
to be taken in hand, and that the tyranny of gas and water monopolists 
is approaching its end. But there are so many slips between the 
cup of reform and the public lip that it will be wise not to be too 
sanguine. ? | 


OUTSIDERS who were beginning to lose their way in the mazes of 
the Belt Case may take comfort. The fog with which this litigation 
has come to be surrounded has been too much even for the Master of 
the Rolls, who was obliged to ask in the course of the proceedings 
last week which of the litigants it was who was appealing. 


THE prosecution of the Park Club by the police, on the charge that 
it is nothing but a gambling-house, is likely to lead to rather exten- 
sive litigation, as the points at issue are notoriously ditlicult and doubt- 
ful. What is a bond fide club, and what are its rights? are questions 
as to which the law is ambiguous, while the other point, what con- 
stitutes illegal gambling, is even more uncertain. At present the legal 
position of gambling depends a good deal on the construction of a 
statute of Henry VIII., which was passed more with a view to the 
encouragement of archery than to the improvement of public morality. 


Ir Dr. Carter Moffat is right, the fact of so many Italians being 
blessed with beautiful singing voices is due entirely to the air they 
breathe, and, as that air can be exactly imitated by chemical means-- 
so says the doctor—it follows that Concentrated Artificial Italianized 
Air will produce equally beautiful voices any where else. 


WHETHER the Concentrated Artificial Italianized Air can be 
manufactured or not is a matter for chemists to determine, and ex- 
perience alone can show its value when it is made, but there is one 

oint which makes me a little sceptical about the whole discovery. 
s Dr. Carter Moffat prepared to prove that English people who go to 
Italy with feeble singing voices always show marked improvement 
after a reasonable term of residence in the country? If the real air 
does not producc uch an effect I have no faith in the manufactured 
article. 


Mr. BARNUM’s white elephant—which appears, after all, not to be 
white—has arrived, and will probably be the leading attraction at the 
Zoological Gardens for some time to come. It is to be hoped that the 
appearance of this animal will not be the cause of a repetition of the 
nonsense which was written and talked about Jumbo; but I am 
afraid that in these days of the worship of sensational trivialitics this 
is almost too much to expect. 


THE matinée of “‘Claudian” which Mr. Wilson Barrett gave last 
week to the members of the dramatic profession was a most interesting 
event, not only for the unusually admirable performance of the play 
itself, but for the i aotpar a it afforded Mr. Barrett of contradicting 
in his speech at the end of the play certain malicious misstatements 
which have been circulated as to its success. Mr. Barrett declared 
emphatically that, from a financial point of view, ‘‘Claudian” has 
far surpassed any of his former productions. 


AS Mr. Pinero’s comedy at the Globe has perished prematurely, it 
is not necessary to dwell at length on what was in truth a crude and 
awkward piece of work. The only really interesting feature in the 
whole performance was the Mr. Vereker of Mr. Carton. It is a 
thousand pities that the intrinsic weakness of Mr. Pinero’s comedy 
prevents us seeing more of this admirable and thoroughly original 
study of character, which was quite as good in its way as anything I 
ever saw on the stage. 

OnE of the most beautiful theatres in London is Mr. Edgar Bruce's 
new house, The Prince’s, in Coventry Street, which, both for the 
beauty of its decorations and the completeness of its arrangements for 
the comfort of the audience, is quite perfect. Its situation also is one 
of the best in town, and if Mr. Bruce can only provide his excellent 
company with good material to work upon, he is certain to secure the 
success which his enterprise so well deserves. 


THE balance-sheet of the ThéAtre Frangais for 1883 is not re- 
assuring to the advocates of a State-aided theatre for the encouragement 
of .the classical drama. The sociétatres, or full members of the 
company, reccived for their share of the profits..twenty-five per 
cent. less than in the previous) year;/and whether thisds\ due to the 
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unattractiveness of the répertotre, or to a growing desire on the part 
of the Parisian public for a less conventional style of acting, the fact is 
significant. 

Mr. CLEMENT ScOTT will have done good service, if his letter to 
the Zimes brings about the abolition of the dangerous nuisance of 
elpare teamoning Wt theatres. People who cannot get through a ten- 
minute wait without a cigarette ought to stay away from theatres 
altogether, or, at least, go out into the street if they must smoke 
between the acts, Unfortunately the prohibition of smokinz is only 
one of many reforms in the arrangements of our theatres which are 
urgently required, and which we do not seem at all likely to get. 


Mr. EDMUND YATES has inaugurated in the World a new style of 
dramatic criticism, which has the double merit of being extremely 
simple, and of affording unrivalled opportunities for the manufacture 
of ill-natured paragraphs at the srialleat possible cost of time and 
labour. 

THE new system is that a critic should write about a play which 
he has not seen, and should abuse the people concerned in its produc- 
tion, not so much for what they have actually done as for what he 
himself chooses to assume it possible that they may do. 


THUS, because a good deal of fun is got out of Dick Swiveller and 
the Marchioness—two essentially comic characters—in the adaptation 
of the ‘‘Old Curiosity Shop” which I have recently written, and 
which has been successfully produced at the Opera Comique by Miss 
Lotta and Mr. ioe A Jackson, Mr. Yates assumes, without the 
slightest reason, that Miss Lotta, Mr. Harry Jackson, and I are quite 
ready to burlesque Little Nell herself, or to make Paul Dombey’s 
story the subject of a pantomime opening. And, taking this 
pracuonly insulting supposition as his text, Mr. Yates proceeds to 

eal with us in his most graceful and fascinating manner. 


Mr. HARRY JACKSON and I are perfectly well able to take care of 
ourselves, and can afford to pass over such attacks as this with com- 

ure. So far as we are concerned, therefore, I do not propose to 
comment further on the article to which I have retarted: But I 
cannot refrain from ene this opportunity of briefly characterising 
Mr. Yates’s assault on Miss Lotta as grossly unfair and cruelly 
unjust. C.D 


Cookery. 


LIGHT DIET. 


ONE of the most common directions given by doctors is that for a 
light nourishing diet without meat. Sometimes white fish is allowed, 
and generally eggs, milk, beef-tea, some kinds of soup, broth, and all 
kinds of farinaceous food come under the head of light diet. In 
some cases chicken and game are included, and there is then no 
difficulty, especially when expense is not an object, in providing a bill 
of fare. But when it is necessary to avoid even the Tightest animal 
food, it is puzzling to provide at once sufficient variety with a high 
degree of nourishment. Under such circumstances everything which a 

tient takes must be very carefully prepared, so that nothing be lost 

m the substance under treatment, but that rather by the skill of 
the cook it may be made more nourishing. 

Too great care cannot be bestowed on the preparation of beverages. 
Even toast-water may be so made as to have some little nutriment, 
and that without leaving in it any icles of burnt bread, which are 
so disagreeable alike to sick an pestthy. There is, perhaps, no 
beverage more generally useful or acceptable than barley-water, yet 
although it can be properly made with very little trouble, it is in a 
great many instances so vile a mess as to create such a dislike that 
the very name makes an invalid shudder. When well made, barley- 
water is perfectly white, soft, and with a flavour so delicate that it is 
often preferred to any other beverage, and may be described as 
ee ” Although it is very good pan the best form in which 
it can be taken is that in which it is combined with cream and milk. 
For that form it should be made thick, and be reduced to a suitable 
consistency with cold or hot milk. This can be used as a breakfast 
beverage, and it would be well if barley-water found a place at the 
tables of the healthy instead of tea and coffee. Flavoured with strong 
extract of cocoa made from the nibs, with wine or spirits, with lemon 
or fruit syrups, mixed with the yolk of an egg or simply sweetened, 
barley-water is delicious and nourishing. 

In making barley-water, be careful first to wash the grains in cold 
water, and then boil them for ten minutes in plenty of boiling water, 
which then drain off and throw away. This done, again boil the pearl 
barley, half oD erg to two quarts of water, from three to four hours, 
water being added from time to time as required. Barley-water can 
be made in a much shorter time, but it is only by long boiling that a 
rich and entirely satisfactory decoction is obtained. The last and 
most important matter is the straining. For this a good and clean 
hair-sieve with two wooden or silver spoons are required. Use one 
spoon to rub the barley-water through the sieve, the other to reniove 

at which hangs beneath it. Do not use the first spoon for the latter 


of the operation, as by so doing yon may get some of the ee 
into the liquid and destroy its smoothness. Barley-water should, in 
warm weather, be made fresh every day, and in cold weather, three 
times a week, : 

From time to time little dishes of fish, suitable for invalids, have 
been given in this Journal, and the paper in No. 48 will be found 
useful. It is always desirable to have fish perfectly fresh, but for those 
in delicate health too much pains cannot be taken in this matter, for 
stale fish has undergone changes which render it less digestible and less 
nourishing. It was hoped that one result of the Fisheries Exhibition 
would be that of bringing fresh fish within the means and reach of all 
classes. At present, however, it is just as difficult as it ever was to get 
fresh fish anywhere except at shops in London itself. Very few suburban 
tradesmen go to market every day, and they keep fish on ice during 
many nights, exposing it on the shop-board for sale eee daytime 
until, to an experienced eye, it is positively disgusting. If housekeepers 
made a point of always choosing their fish a better state of things 
would soon prevail. Cleaned fish should never be bought, for it is 
almost certain to have been kept for a day or two, and then, as was 
before said, it is comparatively valueless. It is not a good plan to deal 
exclusively with one fishmonger, or to allow him to send anything he 
pleases. The housekeeper will do well to go from shop to shop until 
she finds fish fresh from the day’s market, and to let it be seen that 
she can distinguish it from that which is stale. One often hears a lady 
at a fishmonger’s say, ‘‘ Are the soles fresh?” but we never heard any 
other reply than, ‘‘Oh yes, ma'am,” no matter how evident. the 
faluchood: : 

A great deal of nourishment is wasted in skinning fish; a sole fried 
in its skin is more juicy and of much finer flavour than one which has 
been skinned. A whiting baked in its skin is lighter than when fried 
without it and more nourishing than when boiled. Many cooks think 
that fish for invalids must be boiled in plain water in order to keep it 
delicate, but, as a rule, white fish is Pree in all respects by being 
boiled either in fish or meat stock. All these little points should be 
carefully attended to when catering for invalids, both because such 
attention ensures the highest possible amount of nourishment, and 
because when a dish has its savour it is more relished and is 
consequently more digestible. 

For some patients, sweet dishes are interdicted; in such cases 
savoury jellies and blancmanges are often useful and make a decided 
change from beef-tea and broth. For both of these, recipes, which may 
be suggestive of other similar forms of nourishment, are given. 
Gelatine served in this way is useful when diarrhoea is present, and 
although the quantity given is sufficient to set the jelly, more, in such 
@ case, may be used with advantage. 


BEEF JELLY. 

Cut one pound of fine beef or rump steak into dice, rejecting all skin 
and fat, put it into a bright stewpan, sprinkle over a small pinch of 
salt, cover the stewpan closely, and put it on the range at a low heat 
in order to draw out the juices of the meat, which will take about 
twenty minutes. There must be no approach to frying, as that would 
dry ee extract and alter the character of the preparation. 

About every five minutes during the process, drain off the juices as 
they come ; if the meat was fine an fresh there should be rather more 
than a gill of these. Now put them aside, until you have boiled up the 
meat with a pint of water for half an hour, or until the liquid is reduced 
to half apint. It is better not to strain this, but to pour it off with all 
the sediment, in which lies the chief nourishment. If, however, the jelly 
is required clear, this liquor with the juices must be strained through a 
napkin, and afterwards be boiled and skimmed until perfectly bright. 
Mix the juices at first extracted with the liquor, and having taken off 
every particle of fat, use for the jelly. 

Soak half an ounce of Nelson’s gelatine in half a gill of water for an 
hour or more, and dissolve it in the beef extract in a stewpan over the fire 
without allowing it to boil; add seasoning as required. When this is 
done stir the jelly occasionally until cold, when put it into a mould. 


SAVOURY BLANCMANGE. 

Make half a pint of veal broth, or chicken broth if preferred. For 
the former cut half a pound of veal cutlet into dice and boil it in a pint 
of water, until reduced to half that quantity. A small bit of lemon- 
peel, mace, and sweet-herbs may be used according to taste. When 
the broth is made, strain it through a as ey and boil ae in it half an 
ounce of Nelson’s gelatine, previously soaked in a little cold water, pour 
into a basin, and stir in a gill of cream or milk, adding salt to taste. 


Freaks of Memory. 


THERE are no phenomena of memory more strange than those in 
which—usually through some illness or some accidental injury to the 
brain—some particular facts, or classes of facts, baffle the recollection 
altogether. The instances recorded by Abercrombie, Winslow, 
Wigan, Carpenter, Holland, and other physicians, are too well 
founded to admit of any doubt. There was a gentleman who, 
when in disturbed health, uniformly called coals paper, and 
paper coals, quite unconscious of any anomaly in the matter. 
Another called his snuff-box a hogshead,-and it was; reinarked 
that, in earlier life, he had_been connected with the tobacco trade 
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in the West Indies. Dr. Scandella, an Italian physician resident 
in New York, was attacked there with yellow fever.. He spoke 
only English when first attacked, onl french in the height of 
the fever, and remembered only his own Italian just before his death. 
A Frenchman, at the age of twenty-seven, spoke English well; he 
received an injury to his head, and for some time could only remem- 
ber French, believing and asserting himself to be but sixtecn years 
old. At St. Thomas's Hospital an invalid suddenly began to talk in 
Welsh, a language which he had entirely neglected for thirty 

ears. Qne lady lost the memory of exactly four years, well remem- 
ering events before and after that period ; and, in another instance, 
the lost years amounted to eight or ten. <A gentleman forgot the 
names of his friends, but remembered their ages, and adopted that as 
the most convenient mode of referring to them. Another lost so com- 
pletely the meaning of nouns substantive, that he unconsciously gave 
the names of places to care persons to events, and so on, rendering 
his talk unintelligible. A lady, similarly under temporary ailment, 
could not remember the names of any of the ordinary things in her 
household. She was forced to go from room to room and point to the 
articles concerning which she had any orders to give, or any observa- 
tions to make. <A military officer, mentioned by Dr. Winslow, some- 
times remembered his own name, but not his address; at other times 
remembered his address, but not his name. He would occasionally, 
with a perplexed expression, accost a stranger: ‘‘I am Major —— ; 
can you tell me where I live?” Under his other frame of mind: ‘‘I 
live at ——; can you tell me my name?” 

Corroborative instances of a kind more or less analogous are so 
numerous, that we need only cite a few more as illustrations. There 
was & man who could remember the first syllable of long words, but 
no others. A soldier after receiving an injury in the head forgot the 
figures 5 and 7, and everything caanested with them. A gentle- 
man in a similar way lost the memory of the letter F. Anold French 
Jady could express herself intelligibly in any ordinary conversation ; 
but if a direct question were put to her, her memory seemed to depart 
at once, except in reference to two words ; her regular reply was ‘‘St. 
Antoine.” {In another case, of a wounded French soldier, he evidently 
understood the meaning of what was said to him by others, but his 
memory could only assist him to the uniform reply, ‘‘Baba.” John 
Hunter, the great surgeon, called on a friend at a time he was indis- 

ed ; for a few hours he could not remember any person or object 

yond the walls of the room he was in. It wasa painful time to him, 
for, without any hallucination, he knew eaten | well that his 
memory had in a great measure temporarily deserted him ; he walked 
to the window, as a pose means of getting back some recollection 
of the outer world. An artillery officer, in 1785, could read out well 
when a book was open before him, but could not remember a word of 
the contents when the book was closed. A Spanish tragic author 
forgot his own writings ; when reminded of them, he declared they 
must have been written by someone else. A French scientific man 
could scarcely ever remember the names of his colleagues ; he was 
accustomed to speak of them as the authors of such and such works 
or papers, or ag the discoverers of such and such facts. One gentle- 
man forgot the names of the whole of his children for a time. An 
ipa ep a man of extensive business and good intelligence, was 
obliged to use a dictionary to understand the ordinary implements of 
his trade; the sound of each word suggested the shape of the letters, 
and the sight of the latter ae es the sense, but the sound did not 
directly suggest the sense. lady, after an illness, forgot all pro- 
nouns, and all inflexions of verbs except the infinitive ; when wishing 
or intending to say, ‘‘Stop, my husband has just come,” she said, 
‘* To stop, husband to come.” 

Another variety is what may be called perversion of memory, 
memory running to wildness, generally manifested during or imme- 
diately after an illness. One instance is that in which we imagine 
other persons to be doing or feeling that which is really attributable 
to ourselves. There was a paceman who, when thirsty, believed 
that others experienced the thirst ; and after he had coughed, said to 
a friend near him, ‘‘I am sorry vou have such a bad cough.” 
Samuel Rogers, when very aged and declining, was riding in a carriage 
with a lady, who asked him about another lady well known to both ; 
the name seemed a blank to him, and stopping the carriage, he asked 
his servant, ‘‘ Do I know Lady M.?” ‘Yes, sir,” was the reply. A 
gentleman sitting with his wife in the evening, found his thouslita 
wandering back to a lady at whose house he frequently had spent an 
evening in former years; ludicrously confounding time, place, and 
person, he rose up, and, addressing his wife as ‘‘madam,” declared 
that it was getting late, and that he must return home to his family. 

The forgetfulness arising from sheer absence of mind is different 
in its nature from any of the above. The man may be in good health, 
and may be the reverse of stupid, but so absorbed in a particular train 
of thought as to be oblivious to surrounding ghee and doings. 
Sydney Smith cited two instances of absence of mind which struck 
his fancy. ‘‘I heard of a clergyman who went jogging along the 
road till he came toa turnpike. ‘What is to pay?’ ‘Pay, sir, for 
what?’ ‘Why, my horse, to besure.’ ‘ Your horse, sir! what horse? 
There is no horse, sir.’ ‘No horse? Bless me!’ said he, suddenly 
looking, ‘I thought I wason horseback,’ Lord Dudley was one of the 
most absent men I think I ever met in society. One day he met me 
in the street and invited Me to meet myself. ‘Dine with me to-day ; 
dine with me, and T Will get Sydney Smith to meet you.’ I admitted 
the temptation he held out to me, but said | was engaged to meet him 


elsewhere. Another time in meeting me he put his arm through mine, 
muttering, ‘I don't mind walking with him a little way. I'll walk 
with him as far as the end of the street.’ He very nearly overset my 
gravity once in the pulpit. He was sitting immediately under me, 
apparently very attentive, when suddenly he took up his stick as if he 
had been sitting in the House of Commons, and tapping the ground 
with it, cried out in a low, but very audible whisper, ‘Hear, hear !’” 
An absence of mind more or less similar has often been displayed 
by men habituated to deep study. Domenichino, the great Italian 
painter, became so absorbed in his own picture of ‘‘ The Martyrdom of 
Saint Andrew,” that he reviled with the fiercest passion a soldier who 
was represented insulting or ponaansr Eh saint. Curacci, who was 
present, was so strack with Domenichino’s excited expression of face, 
that he afterwards adopted it as an impersonation of rage. Crebillon, 
the French dramatist, impatiently said to a friend who entered his 
study: ‘‘ Don’t disturb me ; this is a moment of exquisite happiness 
I am going to hang a villainous minister and to banish a stupid one !” 
Isaac D’Israeli says: ‘‘ It has been told of a modern astronomer that, 
one summer night, when he was withdrawing to his chamber, the 
brightness of the heavens showed a phenomenon. He passed the whole 
night in observing it; and when they came to him early in the 
morning, and found him in the same attitude, he said, like one who 
had been collecting his thoughts fora few moments: ‘It must be thus; 
but I will go to bed before it is too late.’ He had gazed the whole 
night in meditation, and was not aware of it.” Dr. Stukely called 
upon Sir Isaac Newton, and was told that Sir Isaac would come to 
him directly. The waiting was long and tedious; dinner was brought 
in, and Stukely, feeling hungry, sat down and nearly demolished a 
tempting roast fowl. ewton at length apices and seeing the 
empty dish, exclaimed: ‘‘I protest I had forgotten I had eaten my 
dinner!”” The Count de Brancas, a friend of La Bruyétre and 
Rochefoucauld, was one day reading in his study, when a nurse 
brought in a little infant. He put down his book, and took up the infant 
and caressed it admiringly. <A friend coming in, Brancas threw the 
baby on the table, thinking it was a book, and did not detect his error 
until loud crying announced it. On another occasion Rochefoucauld 
crossed the street to greet him. Brancas said : ‘‘ Heaven help you, my 
poor man!” Rochefoucauld smiled, and was about to speak, when 
the other interrupted him: ‘‘I told you I had nothing for you; 
there is no use in your teasing me; why don’t you try and get work? 
Such lazy idlers as you make the streets quite disagreeable.” 
Rochefoucauld’s hearty laugh at length roused him from his reverie. 
Men have been known to exhibit such instances of absence of mind as 
the following : rae a out a watch, looking at it, and then asking 
‘* What’s o'clock?” Going to a house where friends have lived, an 
forgetting that they had removed. Going up to dress for dinner, for- 
getting the main purpose in view, and getting into bed instead. 
aking imaginary pinches of snuff while talking, forgetting all the 
time that the box isempty. Dante went once into a bookseller’s shop 
to witness a grand street procession. He became so absorbed in a 
book, that the whole spectacle passed without his noticing it; and 
when he got home, was surprised at being reminded of it. ogarth, 
dining one day with friends, rose in the middle of dinner, turned his 
chair round, sat down with his back to the company, meditated awhile, 
resumed his proper position, and went on with his dinner. Sheridan, 
conversing with his sister one day, unconsciously cut up into shreds an 
elegant pair of ruffles she had just made for her father. A gentleman 
invited to dinner sat in the drawing-room alone for awhile; by the 
time the lady of the house appeared, she found that he, in a brown 
study, had picked a hearth-brush to pieces. He had the denuded 
handle in his hand, while his dress was covered with the hairs. 


The Prose of Knitting. 


MACHINERY bids fair to wy Laat our fingers in many branches of 
industry, notably in domestic handiwork. Needlework, for instance, 
is not, indeed, entirely taken out of our hands by the sewing-machine, 
but those requiring the greatest nicety of finger-work and 
exactitude of eye are now done infinitely better by it in both these re- 
spects. All kinds of embroidery are now made so well and so rapidly 
by machinery that the old and tedious process of embroidering by hand 
on muslin is a thing of the past. Edgings and trimmings of all kinds 
are cheap, pretty, and abundant, and have ousted tatting and crochet. 


KNITTING still retains its place in the list of feminine handiworks, 
There is a knitting-machine, and we believe it does its work well, 
though as yet its high ae puts it out of the reach of all but the well- 
to-do, who do not need its help so much. We cannot, however, carry 
our knitting-machines about with us, into the thousand-and-oneplacesto 
which we take our four stcel pins and ball of wool—into the en, into 
the lecture-hall and concert-room, to the railway-station, in the train, on 
board the steamer, in the pleasure-boat—in short, almost anywhere 
and everywhere. You can take your knitting, but you cannot take 
your knitting-machine. Moreover, the one is noisy, the other is silent. 

Ve may knit while we chat with our friends over their kettledrum, but 
we could not venture to drown their voices with the buzzing hum of a 
machine. ‘‘ Gain time,” the canny North¢folk call it, when you get a 
little wark done in time otherwise unoccupied: | We know a lady who 
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always brings out her knitting on the arrival of visitors, be they 
duchesses or farmers’ wives, to talk Court Circularor poultry and butter. 
It matters not; out comes the knitting—or rather, it is always out, 
ready to be taken up at once. The farmeresses are occasionally 
affronted at the want of respectful idleness exhibited, the duchesses 
never. Her good example has set this fashion in many houses, and 
by this simple means many a round of knitting is “gained.” No one 
talks or enjoys her tea the less—rather the reverse, for the fact of the 
fingers being occupied removes an unhappy consciousness that valuable 
time is being too often wasted in mere desultory chat. 


THERE are several recognised standards of knitting amongst expert 
and experienced knitters—the German, the French, and the English. 
English knitters hold the left hand over the needle, the point 
between the finger and thumb. The right-hand needle is laid over the 
hand, between the thumb and first finger, and the wool, after being 
twisted, for the sake of regulating the tension, round the little anne 
is worked by the first. Germans, French, and Swiss all knit holding 
the left hand over the needle in the same way we do, but the right 
hand they hold over the needle, working the wool over the t 
finger. It is a disputed point, and prabably will ever remain so, 
which is the better of the two modes. It is certain that the German- 
Franco-Swiss way is a very rapid one, but English knitters have 
occasionally beaten Germans and French in knitting-matches. Quick 
knitters can knit rapidly either in the English or the foreign way, and 
slow knitters do not find either way increaye their speed. 


THERE are several points of essential importance in order to ensure 
good regular knitting. Good needles are a great desideratum. It is 
impossible to produce good work, unless the needlcs used are all of the 
same size, well-made, of good steel, smooth, and the right length, 
as well as a yi size for the wool to be knitted. By far the most 
handy needles for stockings (of any moderate size), socks, and small 
things generally, are the short steel German needles. Four or five 
may be used; they are lighter and more convenient to work with 
than the old-fashioned long stecl needles, which must, however, be 
used for larger work—jerseys, petticoats, etc., where a large number 
of stitches are set on each needle. All needles, whether of steel, 
bone, or wood, may and should be accurately sorted oy means of a 
knitting-needle gauge, a little implement siiaae in various materials. 
The best are in i steel, as the softer kinds are apt to wear away 
imperceptibly and gauge the needle wrong in the course of time. They 
may be purchased at any Berlin wool shop for a shilling. The sizes 
are plainly marked at cach slit, and the needle is gauged by drawing 
it through the slit. If they pass down casily, without using any forco, 
they are of the size marked on the slit—they are not gauged as many 
suppose by thc holes. Wools of various thicknesses should be exactly 
fitted with needles of a suitable size. If different sized needles are 
used, even with the same number of stitches, a different-sized article 
will be prouuced: or if the set—that is, the whole number used upon 
the work—do not all fit the same gauge, the knitting will be rough 
and uneven. 


SUITABLE material for the special work to be done, is another im- 

rtant consideration. It isa waste of time to do an claborate and 
engthy piece of knitting with inferior silk or wool. The time and 
labour expended are well worth the best that can be got; and the 
rie tata Bub in a agen and in wear amply repays any trouble 
that may be given in the search for good knitting materials. One of 
the best firms in England, Scotland, or Wales for knitting materials, 
as well as knitting appliances of ¢very kind, is that of Jevons and 
Mellor, Worcester Street, Birmingham. 


A COMPARATIVELY new stocking-wool has been lately introduced, 
the “Sicilian,” which combines fineness, lightness, softness, and yet 
great durability, in the most perfect way. It is unsurpassed for ladies’ 
and children’s stockings. It takes needles No. 18; the thread, though 
fine, is not tender, and is exceedingly pleasant knitting. 


AN excellent top to a long stocking, in lteu of the old clumsy two 
inches of ribbing, is one invented by a knitting friend, who kindly 
gives permission to insert it here. Cast on the required number of 
stitches on cach needle, and knit twelve rows plain, then one row of 
holes, thus: thread forward, take two together, repeat all round ; 
then twelve more plain rows ; double down the knitting at the holes, 
and knit a round, taking one stitch of the first cast on round, with 
each stitch of the round on the needles ; then proceed with the plain 
knitting in the usual way. You will then have a flat hem formed at 
the top of the stocking, something like that of a woven stocking, only 
much er and stronger, calculated to resist any amount of wear and 
tear. This is a charming invention for children’s ea stockings, 
which, from being so constantly pulled up, wear out at the top first. 
It is also well adapted for the bottom of knitted petticoats, boys and 

irls’ jerseys, etc. It is not suitable for socks, as the ribbed tops 
ing elastic serve to keep up the garterless short stocking. In order 
to make the ribbing really elastic and firm, it should always be knitted 
on needles one size smaller than the rest of the sock ; z.¢e. if the sock 
is knitted with No. 15 needles, the ribbing should be knitted with 
No. 16. After knitting each row, the work should be pulled out 
lengthwise, taking hold of the needles with one hand and the ribbing 
with the other, this ensures great clasticity as well as evenness, 
4nd soon becomes such a mechanical routine as to consume a mere 
trifle of extra time. 


For ladies’ stockings the most suitable wools are Sicilian, Rutland, 
fine German Fingering, Super Scotch ditto. For silks, Span Silks and 
pure Knitting Filoselle are the best. A very nice, even, and durable 
cotton is the Filanfer Cotton, sold in quarter-pound skeins, and in all 
fast colours and mixtures. All these, both for silk and wool, take 
No. 17 needles. For gentlemen's hosiery, in thick materials for 
knickerbocker-stockings and qhoutineennck the most serviceable 
wools are the Scotch Fingerings, Irish Yarn, and Alloa Yarn ; the 
needles should be No. 15; for the ribbed part, No. 16. For socks 
and finer wear, Cyprus Yarn, Camel’s-hair Yarn, German Fingering, 
and the finer Scotch Fingerings are very suitable, with needles No. 16, 
and No. 17 for the ribbing. For children’s stockings and socks, the 
Scotch and German Fingerings, Worcester Knitting, Rutland Yarn, 
and Scoured Welsh Yarn are all good for strong wear and older 
children. For little ones, Sicilian Ladies’ Wool is softer and finer, 
and very little more trouble to knit. No. 16 needles for any but 
Sicilian and Rutland, which require, the former No. 18, the latter 
No. 17 needles. For babies’ socks, white Sicilian is the very best 
material that can be uscd in wool, as it does not shrink, and this, 
where such constant washing is required, is a great consideration. 
Babies’ socks should always be knitted on pins one size larger than 
you would generally use for the wool, to prevent any shrinking, which 
naturally takes place sooner in a tightly-knitted sock. Andalusian 
wool is also much used for babies’ and small children’s wear, also 
Filoselle and Lady Betty ; but we have never found any wash so 
well and knit so evenly and true as Sicilian. For shawls, squares, 
and other fancy work, the different wools are legion. Berlin is a 
good old-fashioned favourite ; Shetland also, with the new mixture, 
which is partly cotton, and washes better than pure Shetland, but 
lacks its delicious thorough softness. | There is a large variety of 
fleecy wools of different thicknesses, from six-fold to twelve-fold. 
Berlin Fingering is a newer class of wool, Zenobia a very soft close 
wool, and Zephyr fleecy. Andalusian, Pyrenees, Ice Wool, and a ver: 
useful wool called Petticoat Yarn, with Peacock Fingering in all 
colours, are the best for the woollen petticoats. 


MANY persons after spending a good deal of time and labour upon 
the knitting of Shetland and other fine woollen shawls, especially 
white ones, are vexed to find how soon they sully, and how badly 
they wash. They quickly soil, it is true, but with the following chat 
they need not’wash y, and should look new again after each wash : 

Shred two ounces of pure white curd soap in fine shavings into two 
quarts of clean soft water, in a perfectly bright brass pan, set it on the 
stove, and stir, till the soap is entircly dissolved, with a bit of clean 
white wood; pour it into a bath, add cold soft water, enough to make 
it just perceptibly warm, put in the shawl, move and rub it gently 
between the hands in the water, but use no soap. Continue moving it 
about until it looks white and clean, then gently squeeze it (do not 
open or spread it out, as this breaks and strains the delicate fibre of 
the wool) and lift it into another bath of clear, cold, soft water, rinse it 
up and down, not too high, changing the water until it is quite free 
from soap. When quite clear, squeeze it between the hands and dip 
it into another basin, in which one tablespoonful of dissolved gum 
arabic has been diluted in one quart of soft water, wet every part 
thoroughly, squeeze gently between the hands, and then clap it softly 
in a clean, dry, white towel, pin a clean sheet on to an unused bed or 
on the carpet, lay the shawl upon it, pull it cautiously and gently out 
to its right shape and size, and pin it all round, leaving it to dry by 
degrees, covered with another sheet. All articles knitted of Shetland 
wool, or of any soft fine wool, either shawls or veils, should be finished 
by dipping them in weak gum arabic water as above, It gives them 
the necessary stiffness required to keep their shape. 


SHETLAND veils, so cusy to knit, and so far superior when knitted 
by hand both in size and quality, should all go through this process, 
even the black ones. A very pretty, useful stitch for a Shetland veil, 
especially if great warmth is desired, is to cast on any number of 
stitches divisible by three, knit onc, thread forward, take two torether 
for the whole row, purl the back or return row, and so on till the veil 
is of the right size. A few plain stitches at either end inake it 
firmer and squarer. 


LITTLE cases made to secure the points of the needles when not 
working are an admirable invention, and save many lost needles. 
They are made in ormolu, ivory, mother-o’-pearl, oxydised and frosted 
silver, porcelain and carved wood, in every variety of fantastic forins. 


A GOopD plan to prevent the needles from rusting in an unused piece 
of knitting, is to run the stitches on to a thread, and remove the 
needles altogether. The store of knitting-needles should be kept in a 
case. These are readily made of American leather, lined with silk or 

rint, stitched in divisions an inch wide, and the numbers marked 
flistinctly over each division, with a pocket provided for the gauge. 


Good Things. 


Goop things said at public dinnors are often quickly forgotten. 
The following lively descriptions of the failure of their artistic 
aspirations, given at the dinner of the Royal Academyyof Arts, by» the 
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Earl of Granville and Mr, James Russel! Lowell, deserve a better 
fate. Lord Granville said : 

‘It may be said that it requires no eloquence to make a good speech 
on a subject which you understand well. But here, again, I am in a 
difficulty. Whatever my natural artistic powers may have been, the 
have been sadly discouraged in youth and in middle age. I too 
lessons in drawing at school. I brought back, with the assistance of 
a kind and attentive drawing-master, a beautiful drawing of a church. 
I remember well the pride of the family circle; but it had its fall 
when, upon being asked to reproduce the sketch, I found it impossible 
to do so in the absence of my master. I found myself later at Rome, 


at an age which I then thought old, which I now think very young. 
I was intoxicated by the artistic atmosphere of the place. sought 


out an eminent artist, who I knew was sometimes induced to give 
lessons. I asked him whether I was too old egies! to study draw- 
ne He answered that he had known persons who had begun when 
older, and who had met with complete success. My first lesson was 
as ee as settled when he put a piece of paper and pencil in my hand, 
and requested me to draw something out of my own head. | 
immediately produced and_ handed to him with some satisfaction a 
pretty little composition. If I remember right there was a cottage, a 
silver fir, anda bush. The eminent artist was so much pleased with 
the perfection I had already attained that he handed it back with the 
observation that, on the whole, he advised me not to take lessons.” 

Following Lord Granville Mr. Lowell said : 

‘*I do not know that my own artistic experience can compare with 
that of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary for Furcign Affairs, which 
almost tempts one to parody a line of Pope, and say, 

‘ How great an artist was in Granville lost !’ 

But I remember an achievement of my own youth in some respects 
onyers with his own. I, too, began the art of design, and I was 
set a teacher to make a drawing of a bathing-house in the 
nee urhoood where I lived. I succeeded, I thought, pretty 
well with my sketch, but it occurred to me that I could improve it by 
putting in a moon, which I did without much reference to what had 
yone before. When my teacher saw it he said: ‘I must compliment 
you on having performed a feat which none of the great artists of the 
past have ever equalled. You have made moonbeams come round 
the corner.’” 

Another extract from a speech of Earl Granville’s is too good to be 
neglected : 

‘*T was once acquainted with a very eminent foreign diplomatist, a 
man of great ability. His sovereign was a man of strong will, and the 
heir-apparent, who might succeed any day, fell in love with a charming 
princess, but the father raised great objections to the match. My 
friend the diplomatist was called upon to write a memorandum on the 
subject. He nearly died of it, but he performed the task, and, having 
pe ormed it, he took the memorandum to a very intelligent friend of 

tis, and begyed him to tell him whether he entirely ayreed with the 
opinions expressed in it, His friend read the memorandum, returned 
it to the diplomatist, and said: ‘I cannot accede to your request, 
because, after reading it most carefully, I have not the slightest idea 
what your opinions upon the subject are.’ Now, I cannot help think- 
ing that Sir Stafford Northcote, lookiny at his speeches of last week, 
must have consulted some intelligent friend of his, and asked him 
whether he agreed with his views. That intelligent friend no doubt 
answered that he had known Sir Staffotd as a good free trader all his 
life, but that, so far.as his speeches were concerned, he had not the 
remotest idea what his views now were. The scene doubtless ended 
by Sir Stafford pear his intelligent friend in his arms, always 
supposing the friend to have been a gentleman.” 


Economy. 


ALL economy, whether of states, households, or individuals, may 
be defined to be the art of managing labour. The world is so 
regulated by the laws of Providence, that a man’s labour, well 
applied, is always amply sufficient to provide him during his life with 
all things needful for him, and not only with those, but with many 

leasant objects of luxury; and yet further, to procure him large 
Intervals of healthful rest and serviceable leisure. And a nation's 
labour, well applied, is in like manner amply sufficient to provide its 
own population with good food and comfortable habitation ; and not 
with those only, but with good education besides, and objects of 
Juxury, art treasures such as those you have around you. 

But by those same laws of Nature and Providence, if the labour 
of the nation or of the individual be aren ie and much more if it 
be insufficient—if the nation or man be indolent and unwise—suffering 
and want result, exactly in proportion to the indolence and improvi- 
dence, to the refusal of labour, or to the misapplication of it. 

Wherever you see want, or misery, or degradation in this world 
about you, there, be sure, either industry has been wanting, or 
industry has been in error. It is not accident, it is not Heaven- 
commanded calamity, it is not the original and inevitable evil of 
man’s nature which fill your streets with lamentation, and your 
graves with prey. It is only that, when there should have been pro- 
vidence, there has been waste ; when there should have been labour, 


there has been lasciviousness ; and wilfulness, when there should have 
been subordination. 

Now, we have warped the word ‘‘economy” in our English language 
into a meaning which it has no business whatever to bear. In our use 
of it, it constantly signifies merely sparing or saving : economy of money 
means saving money; economy of time, sparing time, and so on. 
But that is a wholly barbarous use of the word—barbarous in a 
double sense, for it is not English, it is bad Greek, and it is worse 
sense. [:conomy no more means saving money than it means spends. 
ing money. It means the administration of a house; its stewardship; 
spending or saving, that is, whether money or time, or anything else, 
to the best possible advantage. In the simplest and clearest 
definition of it, economy, whether public or private, means the wise 
management of labour ; and it means this many in three senses ; 
viz., first, applying your labour rationally ; secondly, preserving its 
produce carefully ; lastly, distributing its produce seasonably.— Ruskin. 


Pianoforte Studies. 


ee 


THE amateur musician is apt, as a4 rule, to think a preat deal 
about pieces, but very little about studies. Amongst professionals, on 
the contrary, the studies are always the great pout of interest, and 
test of proficiency. If you see two Academy students talking together, 
the first thing they will ask one another will be, ‘‘ What studies are 
you learning?” and they will guess how far advanced their fellow- 
student is according to the nature of the reply—whether it is the studies 
of Heller, or Moscheles, or of Chopin, that they happen to be learning 
at the time. And when professional students meet together, it is , 
rarely pieces that they play ; they never show off to one another, or 
play the ear-tickling melody, or the effective but easy variations 
that bring down the applause in the concert-room—no, these things 
are for the public who ab not know ‘‘ how it is done ;” when they are 
with their compeers, the question is always ‘‘ Can ‘hily lay such and 
such a study in Chopin’s Second Book?” and they play these hard-and- 
fast things, in which no deception is possible, and where execution can 
only ee gained as the fruit of hard work. To play difficult studies well 
is the one thing one student admires in another—the one thing to which 
he will accord the most hearty and ungrudging praise. 


STUDIES are the bricks with which you build your house, the 
materials with which you found your style of playing. All great 
pianists have been indefatigable players of studies, and many an 
amateur would be astonished to see the piles of books of studies that 
these hard workers have been through. As a rule, the studies are the 
weak part in an amateur’s practice ; he will work at the interesting 
sonata, or at the pretty pike piece that will be so useful to play out, 
but he will almost invariably slur over his exercises for some reason or 
another. But nobody can play well if they do not take pains with 
their studies ; book after book must be gone through, and style after 
style acquired ; there is so much to learn, and there is no single diffi- 
culty in piano-playing that has not been made the subject of a study 
by some composer or another, therefore it behoves the pianist to be u 
and doing, and to work very hard and persistently at these difficult 
things swiich will make everything else seem easy to him by com- 
parison, 


First come the simpler exercises, dealing chiefly with the rudi- 
mentary difficulties, but very useful and necessary the same. 
‘*Czerny’s 101” belong to this cateyory, and are considered by 
> periences masters to be the best things of their kind ever written. 
After a long course of these, Cramer’s Studies, dry as they are, 

Old-fashioned they may appear, but 
they are excellently written, and every one in a different style. The 
‘* Etude de Vélocita ” is another good book of studies, and the good to be 
yot from them is very great. But itis better not to give them to any 
pupil who is very slow at reading music, as there is so little melody to 
catch hold of, and if too much time is spent in mastering the notes no 
vood is got out of them. ‘They are just studies of scale passages put 
into different forms, and are extremely beneficial to the execution. 
People say that if you could play the ‘‘ Etude de Vélocité” with a 
metrenome you could play anything, but there is hardly a pianist who 
could do it. It is so hard to get all the passages up to time, 


will come as a kind of relief, 


THE student has every occasion to be diligent and energetic in 
getting through these earlier books of studies, for even when he is 
safely through these, how many are the difficulties that await him! 
There are the ponderous books of Moscheles, there are the precludes 
and fugues of Bach, and then as a prelude to the more modern style of 
pianoforte laying there are the tremendous studies of Hensclt, 
Chopin, and Liszt. All of these present enormous difficulties, both of 
reading and playing, all of them positively must be gone through if 
the player aims at the performance of high-class works of other kinds, 
About each of these books we shall have a little word to say. 


WHEN once a player has mastered the rudimentary difficulties of 
Czerny and Cramer, the best thing to put him to is the first of the 
two books of studies by Moscheles. They are very dry, and tiresome 
to read, but the good that is)to|be got out of them is incalculable, 
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No player could go through them without gaining strength of 
fingers from their performance, and that is the great thing in playing, 
for strength is elasticity. There are twelve studies in this book, a 
carefully fingered, and all useful for curing some defect or another. 
The first one is good for ts aa strength and a fluent touch. The 
second is one of the studies for playing spread-chords ever 
written. So many players seem completely upset when they come, 
in the course of a piece, toa few chords that have to be ‘‘ spread.” They 
nearly always begin too late, so that the last note of the chord comes 
long after the beat, instead of exactly upon it, and the emphasis is 
given to the bottom note instead of to the top one. Moscheles’s second 
study is an excellent one for curing this tendency, written as it 
is entirely in al ocsapc hs throughout, sometimes for one hand singly, 
sometimes for both hands together. 


THE third study is for the practice of the chromatic scale inter- 
spersed with double notes. It is extremely fatiguing, and few people 
will commence it without a groan. However, like many other dis- 
agreeable things, one has the satisfaction of knowing it is extremely 
‘“good” for one, but there is a sprightliness about the tone of the 
composition, and a cheerfulness in the way it sets off for a fresh 
horrible run after balancing itself, so to speak, for a moment, on a less 
difficult bar, that is almost aggravating in its absurd pretence of fresh- 
ness. It recalls the pirouettes and bounds that the tight-rope dancer 
oe pid he leaves the circus, and tries to demonstrate that he is not 
at a 


PASSING over Number Four, of which the time is the chief difficulty, 
we arrive at the fifth, which is a study for playing pieces in the style 
of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Songs without Words.” It should be studied with a 
proper feeling is inserted, 
an 


due eae to the part-playing, and when 
it will be found to bea very charming pathetic composition. 
Number Six is marked Allegro Giocoso, and must be rls smartly. 
It is chiefly remarkable for the awkward way in which the doubl 
notes come in—just on that part of the bar where it is most difficult to 
pay tien It seems rather a grim pleasantry when we ure adjured 
y Mr. Moscheles in a foot-note to perform these difficulties so as to 
maintain throughout an apparent character of ‘‘ease and play- 
fulness!’”” The other exercises in this book are equally useful. 
Number Seven will be found extremely efficacious for mastering the 
shakes and turns which a) eden to music of the ‘powder and 
bag-wig” period, and the Octave Study on page thirty-six will be 
found interesting to play, which is more than can be said of most of 
the studies in octaves one comes across in the course of one’s 
experience, 


Household Gardening. 
A MILD, pleasant autumn and winter is often followed by a term of 
wet, frosty, sleety, and generally inclement weather, and when such 
prevails, it will always be wise policy to keep off the land. Some light, 
porous soils work freely shortly after a shower, but the majority remain 
unkind and adhesive for a considerable time. Whenever they are in 
that condition and cling to the boots of the workman and his spade 
like glue, let them alone, as ground in that state can never be worked 
promtaDiy: At the same time, whenever the surface is moderately dry 
et no opportunity pass for completing the digging of vacant ground, as 
the more fully it is exposed to the ameliorating action of the frost and 
air, the more fertile it will become and the less infested with grubs 
and insects that are so inimical to crops. Also, except on very wet 

days or during frost, let planting be proceeded with. 


USEFUL ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


Last week we referred to some trees which by their attractiveness 
of habit, bloesoms, and fruit, are perfectly appropriate for associating 
with evergreens in shrubbery borders, provided, as is often the case, 
that a separate plot of ground cannot be devoted to them. A few other 
varieties may now be named. / 

THE SIBERIAN CRAB. 

Although belonging to the same genus as the or dae the Siberian 
Crab has no resemblance to that fruit, and those, therefore, who are 
not acquainted with the tree under notice, must not associate it with 
the sour and not enticing Crab of the hedgerows. 

The Siberian Crab is in appearance much more like a Cherry than 
an Apple. It is, indeed, often called the Cherry pple on account of 
its small bright scarlet fruits that are produced in abundance. 

The tree never attains a large size, but forms a round elegant head, 
not unlike that of a medium-sized Cherry-tree. In the spring the 
flexible branches are wreathed with pretty blossoms which render the 
tree decidedly attractive, while it is even more striking in the autumn 
when all aglow with its harvest of fruit. 

The tree is very hardy, as might be expected, since it is a native 
of Siberia, and it grows well in any ordinary garden-soil in which 
Lilacs, Laburnums, and such like flowering shrubs flourish. 

In Siberia the fruit of the Cherry Apple is largely employed for 
making punch, that is much enjoyed ; but in England it is used as a 
preserve, and by most persons is regarded as excellent. It also 
makes a pretty dish for the dessert-table when freshly gathered, 
and its sparkling sub-acid flavour is refreshing to many palates, 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
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There are not many gardens in which ornamental trees and 
flowering shrubs are grown in which a Siberian Crab might not be 


1| planted with advantage ; yet it is absent from the majority, and this is 


the more to be regretted, since trees can be from any good 


nursery at a trifling cost. 
THE MORELLO CHERRY. 

Few trees are more beautiful than this, either in spring or 
summer, while none bears morc freely ; the fruit, moreover, usually 
escaping the ravages of birds. ’ ; 

he Morello is a small-growing tree. Grown as astandard it forms 
a compact weeping head, and as the fruit is bornqaon the young shoots 
the branches require no pruning. . : 

Many trees are also grown as dwarf bushes—that is, are grafted on 
stems not more than a foot high, and in this form are suitable for 
my positions where standards would be incongruous. 

he variety under notice is often called the Brandy Cherry, because 
the fruit is not only preserved in brandy, and then coated with sugar, 
and used at dessert, but the juice of the fruit is mixed with the 
spirit and cherry brandy is made. 
THE May DUKE CHERRY. 

Sweet cherries are often grown in pleasure grounds for the beauty 
and profusion of their blossom mainly, as there is not much certainty 
of ripe fruit being gathered except by birds, unless the trees are 
netted, or in positions not much frequented by our feathered friends. 

The variety named is not selected because it is the richest and best, 
for in that respect several others excel it; but is chosen on account of its 
even, compact, and upright habit of growth, that renders it suitable for 
associating with shrubs, over which more vigorous and peas 
over might encroach inconveniently. This and other kinds o 

essert Cherries are equally adapted for training to walls, which they 
cover usefully and ornamentally. 
DAMSONS. 


Favourites with almost everybody, it is a matter of surprise that 
both purple and yellow Damsons are not seen in every garden in which 
space can be found for Hawthorns and other spring flowering trees 
whose blossoms are not followed by useful fruit. 

In the spring, Damson trees are densely covered with blossoms, in 
some years each tree resembling a huge white bouquet. In this respect 
they compare favourably with most other flowering trees that are 
planted for ornament, while in the autumn the former are rendered 
more attractive still when heavily laden with clusters of purple and 
yellow fruit. 

In many parts of Kent Damson-trees are planted at intervals 
of twenty yards or so in the hedgerows that separate fields. Thousands 
of trees are thus grown, and both in spring and autumn present an ap- 
pearance not soon forgotten by persons who see them for the first time. 

Damson-trees are equally ornamental and useful when associated 
with shrubs and evergreens in the borders by the sides of carriage- 
drives, or in the marginal strips that surround the enclosures of less 
pretentious dwellings. 

For this purpose, undoubtedly the best variety is that known as 
the Cluster, because the trees never attain a large size, while they are 
compact in habit, fitting them admirably for gardens where space is 
limited. This variety is, moreover, an enormous bearer of small dark 
fruit, which is highly esteemed for preserving. 

Considerably larger is the fruit of the Prune Damson, but the crops 
are rarely heavy, while the tree, being a strong and spreading 
prowes needs more space than can often be found in villa gardens. 

his is a tree for the orchard rather than the garden, and those who 
have the requisite space and desire large fruit may plant it, but, as 
before observed, the smaller kind is generally preferable. 

Yellow Damsons are always admired when the trees are covered 
with the amber grepe fruit. The fruit is also excellent both for tarts 
and preserves, and for the first-named, is not the less acceptable be- 
cause it will often hang on the trees, if permitted, till November, and 
after most of the leaves are blown from the branches. 

For the pathos indicated—beauty with utility, the trees above- 
named should be planted more freely, and positions can be found for 
them in gardens innumerable. We have other trees to refer to, in- 
cluding some of the most beautiful blossoming Apples, the flowers of 
which are not excelled in attractiveness by many rare tropical plants. 


EARLY PEAS, 


Of all early vegetables, fresh Green Peas are the most universally 
esteemed, and the earlier they are, the more they are prized by the 
wers. For affording the very first gatherings, seed is often sown in 
ovember, bat there is always risk of the plants being injared 
during the winter. 

The present is the safe time for sowing, and no time. should be lost 
in pers seed. A sheltered position is desirable and free porous 
soil. The best variety that requires sticks three feet high is William 
the First, and the rows should be four feet asunder. The best dwarf 
variety requiring no sticks, or very short ones, is the American 
Wonder, and the rows may be eighteen inches apart. 

Prepare flat-bottomed drills three inches wide and two inches 
deep, scatter the seed regularly over them with spaces of about half an 
inch between the Peas, then cover with light soil, and the work is done. 
Where mice abound, the Peas may with advantage be sprinkled with 
paraffin before being placed in the drills, and they. usually be 
safe from the depredations of these enemies. 


Edited by Charles Dickens. } 
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Odds and Ends. 


Pavt SIRAUDIN, confectioner and playwright, who died lately at the age 
of seventy-two years, was one of the authors of the libretto of ‘‘ La Fille de 
Madame Angot.” He wrote in all some eighty plays and opera librettos, 
was one of the brightest wits and practical jokers in Paris, and will enjoy 
endless fame in theatrical history for the trick which he played on Nestor 
Roqueplan, manager of the Théa&tre des Varidétés. Roqueplan barred his 
doors against all authors, receiving only those who were shrewd enough to 
overcome the obstacles in their way. ‘* The very fact of his penetrating to 
my door is to me provf of a man’s aptitude,” he would say. Siraudin, 
having been bluntly repulsed by the concierge a dozen times, saw some 
bricklayers at work, with a tall ladder, reaching direct to Roqueplan’s 
window. Quickly he changed his clothes with one of the labourers, 
shouldered a hod, climbed to the window, and in a moment stood in the 
obdurate manager's Legian hod on shoulder, and manuscript in hand. 
Roqueplan was forced to give him a hearing. ‘“‘ But only on one condition,” 
he said, ‘‘ that you go back to the ladder and read there.” Siraudin did 
so; but at the third scene Roqueplan cried: ‘‘ Enough! Come and sign an 
agreement for the production of your play.” It was that wonderfully suc- 
cessful bit of buffoonery, ‘‘ La Vendetta.’ 


‘“‘ FATHER,” she said, as the old man sank into an easy-chair after a hard 
day’s work at his office, ‘‘I noticed in the evening paper that sealskin 
mantles are advancing in price.” ‘So they are, my dear; so they are.” 
** And you know you promised to buy me one this winter.” ‘‘I know I 
did,” he replied, ‘‘and I will keep my word. But with the increased price 
and the scarcity of money, I expect it will cripple me somewhat.” ‘I was 
thinking,” his daughter then said, as she clasped a pair of soft white arms 
about his neck, ‘‘if it would not be better to wait until next winter. My 
old cloak will do very well, and perhaps sealskin mantles will be cheaper 
then?” The old man groaned in anguish of spirit, and murmured to him- 
self: ‘‘ My worst fears are realised.” In the morning the young woman was 
tenderly taken to an insane asylum, where it is believed that with proper 
care she may ultimately recover her reason. 


GrorcE III. was the possessor of the smallest watch ever made, which 
was the work of the famous chronometer-maker, Arnold, and was set in a 
ring like a jewel. It contained one hundred and twenty different parts, 
and weighed about as many grains; so that the parts weighed, one with 
another, one grain each, the balance-wheel and pinion weighing only the 
seventeenth part of a grain. Of course ordinary tools were useless for such 
delicate work, and Arnold had to make a special set of implements for it. 
The king was so pleased with the wonder that he rewarded the skilful 
maker of it with five hundred guineas. The Emperor of Russia wanted a 
watch like it, and offered Arnold & thousand guineas for one, but in order 
that his gift to the king might not be lessened in value, and at the same 
time to preserve its unique character, he refused the offer. 


‘‘Veny fine, nice pie,” said the polite Japanese, bowing and smiling at 


his hostess, ‘* Whats its name?” ‘‘Wecall this ‘ mince-pie.’ I’m glad 
you like it. Do you have mince-pie in Japan?” asked the lady. “Oh 
yes, thank you; mince-pie in my country,” he replied. ‘‘ Of what do they 


make them there?” asked the lady. A gentleman of his rank need not 
have blushed to say, ‘‘I do not know ;” but he felt bound to keep up the 
honour of Japan so far as it rested on mince-pies. Again tasting the pie 
slowly, and with the air of a critic, his face brightened up as he said: ‘‘ In 
Japan mince-pies are made of pears and fish.” 


A JUDGE was once visiting a penal institution, and being practically 
disposed, he trusted himself on the treadmill, desiring the warder to set 
it in motion. The machine was accordingly adjusted, and his lordship 

an to lift his feet. In a few minutes, however, the new hand had 
quite enough of it, and called to be released; but this was not so easy. 
‘* Please, my lord,” said the man, ‘‘ you can’t get off. It’s set for twenty 
minutes; that’s the shortest time we can make it go.” So the judge was 
in durance until his ‘‘ term ” expired. 


It happened that Dean Swift, having been dining at some little distance 
from acor, his residence, was returning home on horseback in the 
evening, which was very dark. Just before he reached a neighbouring 
village his horse lost a shoe. Unwilling to run the risk of laming the 
animal by continuing his ride, he stopped at one Kelly’s, the blacksmith 
of the village, and having called the man, he asked him if he could shoe a 
ab with a candle. ‘‘ No,” replied the son of Vulcan, ‘‘but I can with 
a hammer.” 


Every solitary kind action that is done the whole world over is working 
briskly in its own sphere to restore the balance between right and wrong. 
Kindness has converted more sinners than either zeal, eloquence, or learn- 
ing; and these three never converted anyone unless they were kind also. 
The continued sense which a kind heart has of its own need of kindness 
keeps it humble. Perhaps an act of kindness never dies, but extends the 
invisible undulations of its influence over breadth of centuries. 


THERE are some great troubles that only time can heal, and perhaps 
rome that never can be healed at all; but all can be helped by the great 
penance, work. When grief sits down, folds its hands, and mournfully 
feeds upon its own tears, weaving into a funeral pall the dim shadows that 
a little exertion might sweep away, the strong spirit is shorn of its might 
and sorrow becomes our master. 


ENQUIRE not too much into your bosom companion’s griefs, nor compel 
him to tell all the tale of his life. Much and all will be told to those who 
do not ask ; and you shall have the secrets into which you do not pry. 


BaD temper is its own scou Few things are bitterer than to feel 
bitter. A man’s venom poisons himself more than his victim. 


HEARTLESSNESS and fascination, in about equal quantities, constitute 
the recipe for forming the character of a coquette. 


THE setting of a great hope is like the setting of the sun. The brightness 
of our life is gone, 


AN amusing instance of the terror an unfamiliar danger may have for a 
man whose courage in his own particular line of life is indisputable, has 
been recorded in connection with the history of Charles Augustus of 
Sweden. When he was besieging Prague, a boor of a most extraordinary 
visage desired admission to his tent, and, being allowed to enter, offered to 
devour a large hog in the king’s presence. The old general Koenigsmark, 
who stood by the king's side, hinted to his royal master that the peasant 
Has ae to be burnt as a sorcerer. ‘‘Sir,” said the peasant, ‘‘if your majesty 
will but make that old gentleman take off his sword and spurs, I will eat 
him before I begin the pig.” The doughty general, who at the head of a 
body of Swedes had behaved with exemplary gallantry against the 
Austrians, could not stand this proposal, accompanied as it was by a 
hideous play of the rustic’s jaws. ithout uttering a word, it is said that 
the veteran turned pale, suddenly ran out of the tent, and precipitately 
fled to his quarters. 

A FEW years ago the magistrates of a certain burgh, which may be seen 
on a clear day from the Carlton Hill, upon the south side of the Forth, re- 
ceived information of the theft of a cart-wheel. Highly incensed at the 
circumstance, they resolved to spare no pains to discover the offender ; and 
hearing next morning that a recruiting party which had been quartered in 
the town was about to march to another station, they caused the whole of 
their knapsacks to be searched. 

WiLuiaM PENN and Thomas Storey once took shelter beneath some 
house in Pennsylvania from the rain. The owner came forth with great 

omp of manner and said: ‘‘ How dare you take shelter here without my 
eave? Do you know whol am? I amthe mayor of this place.” ‘* Pooh, 
peck !” said Friend Storey, ‘‘ my friend here makes such things as thou art; 
e is the Governor of Pennsylvania.” 

WE do not know if ‘‘a cat may look at a king ” in Bavaria, but criticism 
on royalty is a dangerous thing in that country, where an unlucky journalist 
has been sentenced to two months’ imprisonment for having in an article 
expressed regret that King Louis allowed himself to be seen so seldom. 
The verdict declared that no person has a right to criticise the king's 
actions. 

Lorp DurHAM was about to embark for Canada, and it was said the ex- 

nse of his outfit was enormous; amongst other things he carried with 

im being a great quantity of musical instruments. nm someone ex- 
pressing their astonishment at this, Sydney Smith said: ‘‘Of course he 
does. Don’t you know he is gone to make overtures to the Canadians?” 


OnE bitterly cold night a village doctor was roused from his slumbers 
by a very loud knocking at the door. After some hesitation he went to the 
window and asked: ‘‘ Who’s there?” ‘‘A friend.” ‘‘ What do you want ”” 
‘To stay here all night.” ‘‘Stay, then, and welcome,” was the reply, as 
the doctor closed the window and crept again into bed. 


AN old woman unable to read, on receiving a letter from an absent son, 
asked a friend to read it to her. It commenced: ‘‘ Dear mother.” Upon 
the reader making a stop to find out what followed, as the writing was 
rather bad, the old lady exclaimed : ‘‘ Oh, it is from poor Jerry ; he always 
stuttered.” 

‘“‘ My brethren,” said a minister, ‘‘the preaching of the gospel to some 

ople is like pouring water over a sponge—it soaks in and stays. To others 
it is like the wind blowing through achicken-coop. My experience of this 
congregation is that it contains more chicken-coops than sponges.” 


MonsiGNor Capet is struck in America by the precociousness of the 
children. He called with the archbishop upon a Baltimore lady, who said 


to her four-year-old boy ; ‘‘ My son, speak to the Archbishop.” The boy 
readily held. out his hand and said: ‘‘ How do, Arch.?” 
Ir was at the close of the wedding-breakfast. One of the guests arose, 


and, with glass in hand, said: ‘‘I drink to the health of the groom. May 
he see many days like this.” The intention was good, but the bride looked 
as if something had displeased her. peat per a 

A LITLE boy caught hia foot in the wool with whi is sister was 
working the santenes. ef Mercy is divine,” on perforated cardboard, and got 
such a box on the ear from the amiable sister as showed how fully she 
appreciated the motto she was using. 

‘* Docron,” said a gentleman to a 
this morning, and afterwards remained } 
understanding.” ‘‘Oh,” replied the doctor, ‘‘never mind 
people continue so all their lives.” 

THe three reasons which a good woman presented for objecting to a 
preacher were striking ones. She said that, in the first place, he read his 
sermon ; in the second, he did not read it well; and, in the third place, it 
was not worth reading. poe ak ta . 

N ntleman complaining to Chief Baron O’Grady that he had caugh 
a ie steahid his turni “9 ad asked if he could not prosecute him under 
the Timber Acts, the Baron replied quickly: ‘‘ No; not unless the turnips 
are sticky.” 

Ir is not uncommon to see philanthropists, especially of the softer sex, 
who zo lavish the cream of human kindness on the bad that they have only 
the skimmed milk left for the good, and even that is generally kept till it 
is sour. 

A MAN is always a fool. If he be young, the world says when he is older, 
he will know more; if he be older, it says he is old enough to know 
better; and when he is old, it says there is no fool equal to an old fool. 


A CONTEMPORARY has an article on the mysteries of vegetable life; but 
it does not tell us how it is that the largest specimens always get on the 
top of the measure that is filled by the market-gardener. 

Very rarely, and, indeed, Oliver Wendell Holmes says never, do you 
hear a woman make a pun. And when you do hear the one she does make, 
you don’t wonder that she never tries it again. 

A MAN in one of the suburbs knows how to play on two cornets at once. 
The neighbours say they don’t object to his knowing how, but he had better 
not try to do it. 

NEVER travel without a pocket companion. well-filled pocket-book 
is the best. 


hysician, ‘‘ my daughter had a fit 
half an hour without knowledge or 
t; many 
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Correspondence. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Enquiries will be attended to as quickly as possible, but, as we have to go to 
ress several days before publication, some delay is inevitable. In no case can ques- 
jons be answered ‘ next weck," as some of our friends demand. 

We have received several very unreasonable complaints of delay in attending to 
letters, which have been addressed to us by Correspondents who have paid no regard 
to the instructions which are given every week in this Journal. 

The Editor is therefore compelled to give notice: 

1. That all letters containing postaze-stamps for copies of this Journal, or on 
similar business, must be addressed to the PUBLISHER. 

2. That all letters containing enquiries for the Correspondence Column, or on 
literary business, must be addressed to the EDITOR. 

8. That Correspondents are urgently requested to adopt distinctive pseu- 
donyms, and not to use such vague signatures as ‘‘ A Constant Reader, ” etc, 

é. That Correspondents wishing to write on two or moro subjects—say to send 
in an answer to a Correspondent, and to enclose stamps for a copy of the 
Journal—must send each communication in a separate cnvelope, properly 
addressed as above indicated. 

5. That NO ATTENTION can be paid to any Correspondents who do not observe 
these rnles. 


ANSWERS. 


Anxious Motrner.—In most neighbourhoods there are Provident Dis- 
pensaries, where, for a small payment, working people are admitted as 
members, obtain advice free, and medicine for a penny or so on each pre- 
scription. If there is no such dispensary open to you, take your poor child 
to the nearest hospital. The case is evidently one requiring careful 
treatment. 

Buwpkin.—What are now known as ‘‘ Wards” in the City of London 
were originally large estates, owned by men of great influence, called 
** Aldermen,” who gave their names to the wards, and were much in tho 

ition of lords of manors. In the time of Henry III. these large estates 

came broken up, and the wards began to assume their modern names, 
and after his reign ceased to be owned by the aldermen. For an interesting 
account of the ‘‘ Corporation of the City of London and Sone of Its Useful 
Work,” see Whitaker’s Almanack. 

Caur-pe-Lion.— Your questions are rather out of our line. Write to 
the editor of the Referee, Fleet Street, who will, no doubt, give you the in- 
formation you require. 

Curip.—Try purified ox-gall with water for removing the greasy 
appestance of your black silk. In some cases no remedy can be found, and 
if the ox-gall does not answer, we are afraid you must give it up. 

Eveninc Party.—1. There are no particular novelties in sweet dishes 
his season. Cocoa-nut and Banana Creams are, however, new to many 
people. You will find recipes for them in HousgHotp Wornps, Nos. 52 
and 99. 2. It is impossible to tell, without further details, why it is that 
you fail in making your jelly bright. Perhaps you put the whites and 
shells of the eggs to the jelly whilst it is hot enough at once to set tho 
former. The liquid should be tepid when the eggs are stirred in. Stone’s 
raisin wine makes jelly of a very fine quality and flavour. 

INQUIRER X.—The sect about which you wish for information were 
called Glasites in Scotland, and Sandemanians in England. In 1727, John 
Glas, a minister of the Church of Scotland, published ‘The Testimony of 
the King of Martyrs, concerning His Kingdom (John xviii., 36),” in which 
he opposed national Churches, and described the original constitution 
of the Christian Church, its doctrines, ordinances, officers, and discipline, 
as given in the New Testament. Having been deposed in 1728, he and 
others established several churches formed upon the primitive models. Theo 

ublication of a series of letters on Hervey’s ‘‘Theron and Aspasio,” by 

bert Sandeman, in 1755, led to the establishment of churches in London 
and other places in England, and also in North America. A meeting- 
house at Barnsbury, London, was erected in 1862. 


L. Dotte.—Many thanks for the information you have kindly sent. | 


We will forward it to our correspondent. 


Lor.—The poem is an early production of Mr. Ruskin's, and is to 
be found in a very scarce volume printed for private circulation. On the 
title-page is inscribed simply, ‘‘ Poems, J. R., collected 1850”: 


REMEMBRANCE. 


I ought to be joyful, the jest and the song, 

And the light tones of music resound through the throng; 
But its cadence falls dully and dead on my ear, 

And the laughter I mimic is quenched in a tear. 


For here are no longer, to bid me rejoice, 

The light of thy smile, or the tone of thy voice, 

And, gay though the crowd that's around me may be, 
I am alone, Adele, parted from thee. 


Alone, said I, dearest? O, never wo phir 

For ever, for ever, thou'rt here in my heart; 
Slecping or waking, where’er I may he, 

I have but onc thought, and that thought fs of thee. 


When the planets roll red throngh the darkness of nicht, 
When the morning bedews all the landscape with light, 
When the high sun of noonday is warm on the hill, 

And the breezes are quiet, the green leafage still : 


I love to look out o'er the carth and the sky, 

For Nature is kind, and seems lonely, as 1; 
Whatever in Nature most lovely I see, 

Has a voice that recalls the remembrance of thee, 


Remember, remember—those only can know 

How dear is romembrance, whose hope ia laid low : 
‘Tis like clouds in the west, that are gorgeous stil!, 
When the dank dews of evening fall deadly and chill. 


Like the bow in the cloud that is painted so bright— 

Like the voico of the nightingule heard through the night; 
Oh, swect is remembrance, most sad though it be, 

For remembrance is all that remaineth for me! 


Loncrvity.—No doubt the signs of long or short life are well 

understood. Lord Bacon, generally regarded as the keenest observer and 
rofoundest thinker who has appeared on this planet, wrote much on 

fonmevit . His signs of short lite are quick growth, fair soft skin, soft fine 
hair, early corpulence, large head, short neck, small mouth, fat ear, brittle, 
separa teeth, Some of his signs of long life are slow growth, hard coarse 
hair, rough freckled skin, deep furrows in the forehead, firm flesh with 
veins lying high, wide nostrils, large mouth, hard, gristly ear, strong 
contiguous teeth. He adds that early grey hair is not significant, some of 
the longest livers having turned grey in early life. 

seat ENGLISH.— We are on the side of those who object to the word 
‘*reliable,” but we are aware that there is some authority for its use. 
Dr. Ogilvie says: ‘‘ This word has been again and again attacked by dif- 
ferent writers, having been at various times stigmatised as an Americanism, 
as irregular in formation, as unnecessary, as vulgar, and what not. Against 
such charges, however, it has found able defenders, the most notable of 
whom is Mr. Fitzedward Hall, in his little work ‘On English Adjectives 
In-able, with Special Reference to Reliable.’ The first instance of its use, 
as known to bim, was in a paper written by Coleridge to the Morning Post, 
in 1800, the expression in which it occurs being, ‘the best means and most 
reliable pledge.’ Coleridge used it repeatedly afterwards; and it has also 
been used by many good writers since. It is now, indeed, of everyday 
occurrence, ghouek no doubt certain persons still object to the use of it. 
Among those who have employed it, Mr. Hall mentions Rev. James 
Martineau, Mr. Gladstone, Dr. Nownen: Mr. Stewart Mill, Dr. Henry 
Maudsley, Bishop Wilberforce, Dean Mansel, Harriet Martineau, and Mr. 
Leslie Stepben—names surely sufficient to support any one who chooses to 
use the vocable in question. . . . . . Altogether it seems too late in 
the day to protest against the use of the word now. Those who do not like 
it can let it alone ; but, as Professor Witney remarks (the quotation is from 
Mr. Hall): ‘ We have had to swallow too many linguistic camels to want to 
mako life more uncomfortable by straining at such gnats as that.’ ”’ 

SINCERITY, — 1. 

Yes, child of suffering, thou may’st well be sure, 


He who ordained the Sabbath loves the poor. 
“Urania,” OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


2. Your second quotation cannot be found. 

TRUE TO THE Cork.—The tale of the faithful wives who carried 
out their husbands on their shoulders as their dearest and most 
valued possessions, is probably not much more authentic than that of 
Lady Godiva's self-abnegation. At Weinsberg, in Wurtemberg, are still 
shown on the summit of a hill the ruins of a castle, which is known by the 
name of ‘‘ Weibertreue,” or Woman’s Faith. During the Guelph and 
Ghibelline wars the castle was in 1140 besieged by the Emperor Conrad IILI., 
who, in his ex ration at the protracted resistance made by the garrison, 
vowed to put all the men to the sword, but promised to spare the lives of 
the women, with the engagement, morcover, that each should be permitted 
to carry out along with her her choicest treasure. The offer was accepted, 
and each woman marched out with her husband on her shoulders. Tho 
incident has been made by Biirger the subject of one of his ballads, entitled, 
‘* Die Weiber von Weinsberg,” which‘*has been spiritedly rendered into 
English by Mr. Brooks. See Ripley’s ‘‘Specimens of Foreign Standard 
Literature,” Vol. XIV., ‘‘Songs and Ballads.” 

WogL_p Worn.—The lines are by Longfellow : 

Something the heart must have to cherish, 
Must love, and joy, and sorrow learn ; 

Something with passion clasp or perish, 
And in itself to ashes burn. 


W. R. T. B.—‘‘ Ten Thousand Wonderful Things ” (Nimmo), 5s. 


NOTICE. 


NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE, 


PART XXXIII. OF HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 


Containing Serial Story, entitled ‘‘ My Lord Conceit;"’ Short Serial Story, entitlcd 
*““Snowdon House,” and numerous Short Stories. 


The Editor's Note-Book on Current Topics. Interesting Articles on Cookery, 
Gardening, The Family Doctor, Fashions, Wood Carving, Music, etc. 


AND SOMETHING SUITABLE FOR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


NOTICE. 

The Fifth Volume of HOUSEHOLD WORDS, containing Nos. 106 to 131, bound in 
cloth, uniform with Vols. 1, 2, 3, and 4, can now be had, price 48. 6d. Also Binding 
Cases (including Title and Index), price 1s, 6d. Title and Index may also be obtained 
separately, prico ld. 


All back Numbers, Parts, Quarterly Divisions and Volumes, also the Extra 
Numbers, are in print ; and cane be had by ordering from any Bookscller, Newsagent, 
or Railway Bookstall, or should any difficulty be found in procuring from an Agent, 
enclose stamps for the amount, adding price of postage, addreascd to the Publisher 
of Hey EEHOuD Wokpbs, 24, Great New Street, E.C., when the copics will be scot 
per return. 


The Publishers of HorSEHOLD Worps will send Copies direct, post-free, to any 
address in the United Kingdom or the Continent, upon receipt of P.O.U. made 
payable at the Fleet Street Otlice, to Messrs. CHARLES DICKENS & EVANS, at the 
tollowing rates : 


Weekly. Monthly. 
8. d, e. da, 
Three Months ‘ ae 1 8 Three Months... a 2 0 
Six Months .. 303 Six Months.. 4 0 
Twelve Months 6 6 Twelve Months 8 0 


New Volumes commence the first weck iu May and November respectively. 


All applic:tions for Advertisements to be addressed to Mr. Joscphy Salih, 
24, Great New Street, E.C. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1884. (Vou VI. 


Only a Pink. 


(A COMPLETE STORY.) 


No. 145.) 


Ir is a simple story that Iam about to tell—common enough, 
perhaps, in this strange, sad world, where the visible tragedies are as 
nothing compared with those which are hidden for ever from our 
eyes, but it is none the less pathetic for that. 

There is but little in it of thrilling incident or startling adven- 
ture, and those who seek for either in these pages will be disap- 

ointed. Some there are, however—and perhaps they are not the 
bt whom the record of a life self-spoilt, in this world, at least, 
irretrievably, may not be devoid of a certain sad interest, and to 
those I address myself in recalling the story which was told to me 
under the following circumstances. 

It was towards the close of a hot, weary, dusty summer's day, 
when most of the inhabitants of Tours had left the town, and the 
few who stayed behind loitered out in the evening, and sat listlessly 
and idly on the stone parapet of the great bridge. I had been 
detained, sorely against my will, in the deserted town. On this par- 
ticular evening my imprisonment had begun to feel more intolerable 
to me than ever, and the thoughts which filled my heart, as I 
wandered out aimlessly and wearily beyond the boulevards, were 
depressed and despondent. I knew of no life outside my own in 
which to take that interest which alone Keeps the heart from preying 
on itself. 

The future was dark to me; the past seemed fruitless; the 
present grey as the dust on this long monotonous road, which 
stretched on before me for miles without a curve or slope to relieve 
its weary straightness. 

I stopped at last, looked round for a moment before I turned 
heiiewar le and saw the only pleasant sicht that had met my eyes 
that day. Nothing but a mass of deep-red flowers in the window-sill 
of a small, mean-looking house close by, but no one could ever guess 
how that spot of colour refreshed my eyes, wearied by the dust and 
glare of an August day at Tours. I could not resist the et apegee 
and, crossing the road, bent forward to smell them, when I became 
aware of a face in the window looking at me with kindly interest. 

-In some confusion I hastily drew back, and asked pardon for the 
liberty I had taken. I saw then that the face was that of a woman 
no longer in her first youth, who was lying on a bed that had been 
drawn close up to the open window. It was of rare beauty and 
refinement, but the features bore, alas! that sharp, pinched look which 
accompanies habitual suffering. In answer to my apologies she smiled 
sweetly, and said, in a voice which I thought the most musical I had 
ever heard in France : 

‘‘ Madame likes these flowers, they are sweet and will refresh 
her?” 

I had forgotten the flowers already in the pleasure of seeing a 
face which carried such infinite sugvestions with it. 

I thanked her, however, most heartily, and was about to pluck 
one of the pinks when she forestalled me, and with a tenderness 
which I can only describe as reverential, cut several for me herself, 
and tied them up into a bouquet. 

“ Madame looks very tired,” she said, glancing at me with eves 
that seemed gifted with a power of discerning more than mere 
physical weariness. ; 

“Tam rather; but you—you are ill, I fear,” I answered, struck 
again by the lines of pain about the mouth. 

“T am always as madame sees me now. I cannot move.” 

“But have you always been so?” I asked with interest, for there 
was more than passive suffering and resignation written on that worn, 
sweet face. 

This woman had lived, she had reached the high-water mark 
of life’s most powerful emotions ; for her the worst was over. We 
cannot lose that which we have never possessed. I did not pity so 
mouch as reverence her, because I felt rather than knew that she had 
attained a point impossible for me. 

“No, madame, not always,” she replied, in answer to my 
question. “Three winters azo I slipped in the snow, and hurt my 
spine, and they say I shall never walk again.” 

She said it calmly enough. I wondered vaguely in my own mind 
through what storms of anguish she had learnt such a lesson of perfect 
patience. 

I staved with her for nearly an hour after, meaning to go every 
five minutes, and resisting all her invitations to go in and sit 
down. She drew me to her, I could not tell how or why; what the 


bright spot of colour had been to my dreary walk, her look, and 
entle words, and gracious manner were to my hungry, aching 
eart. 

Only when our interview was disturbed by the return of her 
brother, did I turn away at last from the open window, and prepare 
for my homeward walk. She had spoken of him two or three times 
already in the course of her talk with me, and I was not unprepared 
to see in him a man quite out of the common, and far above the 
apparently humble position he now held as clerk in M. Maine’s office. 

He must have been at least ten years older than his sister, for 
there were many grey threads plainly visible in his thick black hair, 
and though he lacked the charm that was so visible in her, I felt at 
once that he was a good man, and liked and trusted him accordingly. 
I could see what he had been to her, by the way in which her 
eyes rested upon him, when, after having politely saluted me, he 
entered the house, crossed over to the bed, and changed her position 
with the skill and tenderness of a woman. 

My interest in the two increased every moment, and when at 
last I left her, it was with the permission—asked on my part with 
eagerness, and granted on hers with evident pleasure—to go and 
see her again as often asI would. 

I will not weary the reader by describing how often I found my | 
way to the poor, mean-looking abode, which I should doubtless have 
passed and repassed twenty times without even noticing it but for 
the wonderful wealth of colour blooming in the window-ledge. 
Neither will I wear out his patience by telling of the charm of voice, 
and look, and manner hich increased upon me daily. Suffice it to 
say that by degrees I won her confidence, and she told me, as it were, 
in various chapters, the history of her life, which I will strive to blend 
together, and tell as nearly as possible in her own simple and pathetic 
manner. 

‘‘We have not always been as poor as we are now, madame,” she 
said in~answer to one of my questions. ‘“ My father was a notazre 
at Strasbourg, and his business was large enough to enable him to 
give us, my brother and me, a better education than falls to the lot 
of the petite bourgeoisie. I do not remember ny mother; she died 
when I was still quite little, and of my father I never saw much, 
for I was at school till seventeen, and soon after he died, and I was 
left with only Jean to take care of me. 

“He is many years older than I, and he had always been steady, 
and was far more grave and serious even as a boy than many men of 
twice his age. He succeeded to my father’s business, and I lived 
with him and kept the house, and, having no relations and but few 
friends, I had much more liberty than is generally thought good fora 
young girl in France. 

“T do not know how it might have been for others, but I am sure 
it was not good for me. I was pretty—people told me so, and I soon 
began to think so myself. I saw that my brother’s friends thought 
so, and by-and-by I began to see it in the faces of those whom I met 
in the streets, and I grew vain and coquette, and cared more for dress 
and less, I fear, for making Jean comfortable at home. He lived much 
in his books and affairs, more then than he does now, for I was too 
young and gay to share his anxieties. 

‘“‘ He was very good to me, and gave me all I wanted, and did not 
make reproaches when he might very well have made them ; but he 
did not let me live in his life, and sometimes I felt this to be 
unreasonable. I knew that I was something more than the little doll 
he took me for, and it fretted me when he treated me as a child 
before his friends, and smiled at my ideas, : 

“T know that he was often right, but I think perhaps he had it 
in his power to have made me wiser by raising me to his level, 
instead of condescending kindly but half-pityingly to mine. I know 
he thinks so himself now. 

“T soon saw, however, that others thought me clever if he did 
not. I began to feel my power with men, and to use it, often without 
regard to the pain I gave, because it pleased my vanity. 

“In short, madame, I was coquette, and from that came the 
beginning and end of all my geriefs. I did not care for these men 
with whom I thus played and amused myself. They pleased me 
well enough, if you will, but they did not touch me, and I had too 
much liberty in my home to be willing to marry unless I gained 
something that would more than recompense me for what I lost. 

“TY felt in my soul the need of being understood, and yet some 
strange instinct, half shamefaced, half coquettish, made me hide 
away the very need, and seem as gay and smiling as if I were 
never troubled with a serious thought. 

‘“‘ People spoke severely of me sometimes, and ‘léyére’ was a word 
often applied to me in those days, nor do I say there was no truth in 
the accusation. Therefore it is, dear madame, that when I sce a 
young girl coquette it makes me sad for her, because I know that she 
is doing everything she can to ruin her own life, and perhaps not 
only her own. 

“ One evening in July—it was sucha day as this, hot and sultry— 
Jean and I were sitting in our little garden, he reading,jand>I with 
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my work, when old Jeanne, our bonne, came out to us, and told my 
brother that some one wished to speak to him. He went in, but 
returned almost immediately with a young man whom he presented 
to me, saying: 

‘“< ¢ Marie, this is my friend, Eugene Groult ; thou hast heard of him 
often.’ 

‘‘Yes, madame, I had often heard of him, and I had liked what 
I had heard. He was younger than my brother by about five years, 
but he did not seem to me much older than I was, and I was quite 
disappointed by his youthful appearance. He was not remarkable, he 
was not handsome, and he had not the air of being gay and lively. 
Tndeed, he scarcely seemed like a Frenchman at all, for his voice had 
a foreign accent in it, and I did not know at that time that his mother 
had been a German, and he himself had lived at Leipsic for many 
years. Neither did I know then, though I did afterwards, what a 

ure, noble soul this was on which I was so rapidly passing my poor 
judgment. But I will not try to describe him. 

“Let me show madame his portrait ; that will 
idea of what he was like than any words of mine.” 

As she spoke she drew from her pillow a little volume of the 
“Tmitation of Christ,” which I had noticed beside her on the very first 
nivht of ny acquaintance with her. 

Among the leaves lay a photograph, which she took out and 
laid in my hand without a word. 

It was as she said, not a remarkable face, not at least in the 
sense in which that word is generally used, neither was it by any 
means handsome, yet the moment I saw it I could understand the 
nature of the undying love she seemed to bear him. There wasa 
pathetic expression about the eyes, and certain sorrowful lines about the 
steadfast, well-cut lips which told plainly enough of aspirations and 
yearnings too great ever to be satisfied on earth, of a sensitive refine- 
ment and delicacy of nature that could not fail to be the cause of 
keen suffering,and which must needs have been jarred on perpetually. 

It was the face of one whvse love would have been pus and 
tender as a woman’s, and deep and passionate as a man’s, alike strong 
and jealous, sacrificing and exacting—one which would lavish all 
frecly upon its object, but could be satisfied with nothing short of 
all in return. Yes, I could understand it all now. He had loved 
her only, and for her there was but this one man in the world. 
Looking from his face to hers, I did not wonder that it should be so. 

She looked at me enquiringly as I gave her back the picture. 

“Tt is as you say, a pure noble soul,” I said in answer to her 
silent question. “I thank you for having allowed me to see this.” 

She thanked me by a quick, grateful smile, and then went on. 

‘“‘ Madame must know that he and Jean were camarades together 
at school. Jean had always loved him dearly, and had been like an 
elder brother to him, 

“ He had, even from his childhood, shown a wonderful talent for 
music, and when his father died he went to Germany with his mother, 
and lived at Leipsic for many years, studying at the Conservatoire. 
He had been organist in one of the churches there till just lately, 
but now his mother was dead, and he had come back to his native 
town, having heard that the post of organist at the cathedral was 
vacant and being anxious to obtain it. 

** And thou hast not left thine heart with any German maiden ?’ 
my brother asked him merrily. 

“ He shook his head and smiled, and said he had no heart but for 
his organ. 

“*~ do not believe that,’ said Jean, laughing; ‘ but thou shalt 
come in now and play for us. I want Marie to hear thee. She has 
known thee by repute for a long time, hast thou not, Marie ?’ 

“¢T have, indeed,’ I answered, and I too prayed of M. Groult to 
come in and make music. 

“T soon saw that my brother had not praised his wonderful 
talent too highly. It seemed to me that I was in heaven as I listened 
to him. I did not know whether he played his own music or that 
of another, but it flowed like water from his fingers ; sometimes it 
lulled me, sometimes it stirred up longing yearnings in my soul; 
sometimes it made me rejoice, and then again I could have broken 
my heart in weeping with a blissful sadness or a painful pleasure. 

“We have no playing like that in all Strasbourg, have we, 
Marie ?’ my brother said when he had finished. 

“I did not answer, but I came forward to where M. Groult was 
standing, and I met his eyes for the first time. 

“T cannot tell how I knew, but I did know, and I think he 
knew it too, that I had found a soul that would understand mine, 
He made me feel as I had never felt before with any man—humble 
and unworthy, and yet wishing to be better than I was. I had 
watched his face in the dim light as he sat playing. I knew by 
instinct that he was more pure and unworldly than any man I had 
ever met, except my brother, and I had a strange mixture of rest- 
lessness and satisfaction in his presence which yet made me half- 
angry both with myself and him. Perhaps madame can understand 
what I mean ?” 
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“Ido perfectly,” I answered. 

“But I must not weary you, madame,” she said after a moment’s 
pause, during which she had lain with closed eyes, doubtless seeing 
clearly in her mind’s eye the gracious vision which she had been 
striving to paint to me. 

“‘ After all, there is not much to tell, but from that evening mv 
life was changed, for he was in it. He obtained the post of organist 
without much ,difficulty, and took a lodging in the same street 
as ours. We saw him often; he was Jean’s greatest friend, and he 
had liberty to come in any evening that he pleased, that we might 
make music together, for people said at that time that I had a fine 
voice. 

“He never said so, vet I knew it pleased him. He never paid 
me compliments, as others did. He never praised my dress or 
said a word to make me think I was pretty. Yet I knew that he 
loved me. I knew in my soul that to him I was the best and dearest 
in all the world, and certainly he was that to me. It was not long 
before I knew that I could never marry any one but him, and yet — 
you will think it strange, perhaps, madame—-we often made each 
other very angry. He was jealous by nature—the French blood 
told there. He could not endure to see me lauch and coquette 
with other men, and when I saw that he was angrv a wicked spirit 
tuok possession of me, and I talked and rattled on all the more fast, 
because in secret I often despised myself for doing it. 

“ Alone with him and Jean, it was different. There was some- 
thing in him which made me more soft and gentle in spite of myself. 

“¢The raison d’étre of a woman,’ as he said once, ‘cest la 
douceur” And with him my whole nature seemed to flower ont 
and w. Ah, madame, he loved me well, in truth, but he 
would not have loved me as well as he did if he had not loved God 
better !” 

“But if he loved you, and you loved him, what separated you ?” 
I asked curiously. 

“He was poor, madame,” she answered simply, “and I was well 
off, and he knew it, and was too proud to ask me to marry him till 
he could bring me to a home at least as good as that in which he 
found me. If I had been less of a coquette it might have been 
different, but as it was, looking back upon the past I can well under- 
etand why he kept silent for so long.” 

“ And for how long was it ?” I questioned her. 

“For a year, madame, till the summer came round again—the 
summer of 1870.” 

“The year of the war ?” I exclaimed with interest. 

“ Yes, madame,” she answered, sighing heavily. ‘ During that 
year I had seen him often, and loved him better each day. And yet 
as the time went on I cannot say that we drew nearer together. 
There were many points on which we differed entirely, and I think 
a it was not good for us to live so near each other.” 

“We had too frequent opportunities for finding out the radical 
differences in taste and temperament which existed ‘between us. For 
instance, he, half a German by birth, and more than half by sym- 
pathy, naturally loved the country where he had spent so many 

appy years; while I, foolish child, hated both the country and the 
people, and would not read the books he offered to lend me, if they 
were written in German. In his own nature there was the very 
same strife. I have heard since that his father’s marriage with his 
German wife had not been a very happy one, and I think that the 
bitter drop was in the child. He was at war with himself and the 
world around him. 

“Therefore it has always seemed to me strange, above all 
other things, that he should have chosen me on whom to lavish his 
great wealth of affection. I who could never have soothed him 
until my nature was transformed. And yet I loved him. Ah, 
Heaven knows huw I loved him through it all!” she added, as if 
to herself. ‘‘ Moreover, I could not understand then, what I have 
learnt since, that one may be a good Christian without being what 
many of the priests would call a good Catholic. Eugéne was always 
the former ; he never was the latter. To me, in those days, his 
ideas seemed very dangerous; he spoke so earnestly and even 
sorrowfully against what I know now to be the undoubted evils of 
our Church. 

“T remember one night telling him at last, that I believed for 
all his heavenly playing at the mass, which was a kind of religion 
in itself, so entirely did he make it express the true devotional spirit, 
he was yet at heart no better than a German heretic. He did not 
speak for a moment, but his face grew white and set, as it always 
did when I made’one of these speeches to him. 

“ ‘Mademoiselle,’ he said at last, taking a little book from his 
pocket, ‘I believe in the religion that is taught here. Ifthe man 
who vier this be a German heretic, then I am proud to be his 
disciple. 

ort was the ‘Imitation of Christ —yes,” she added, following my 
eyes as I glanced at the little volume beside, her, ‘that is the same 
book, madame ; I have had it. ever since. ’ 
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_ _ “OF course I knew it and had read it often, as all Catholics do, but 
it had not impressed me with any deep sense of its marvellous know- 
ledge of human nature. It is a German copy, as you may see, and 
for a moment I felt tempted to give it back to him, but, as I opened 
it, I observed that it was marked here and there, and the desire to 
study those parts he most cared for, overcame my love of teasing for 
the moment. He never asked for it again, and so I have used it 
ever since. 

“Several weeks passed by after that evening, during which I did 
not see him, for Jean had taken me out to a little country house 
that belonged to us. It was not more than two leagues from Stras- 
bourg, and Jean often walked in and out; but for me, I desired to 
forget the town altogether, and amused myself with my little 
garden, and with the work of the dairy. 

“In this way the month of June passed by, and we lived quietly 
on, little thinking of the storm that was gathering to burst over our 
unfortunate country. I wondered why Eugene never came near us 
after our first Sunday in the country, and from wonder it was but a 
step with me to angry and suspicious jealousy. 

“‘ He had found someone else, I said to myself angrily, with whom 
to pass the long summer evenings Well! he should find that 
to me it was a matter of very small moment. That he had not left 
Strasbourg I knew, for Jean had mentioned more than once having 
met him, but he said no more, and I was far too proud to ask for any 
news of him. 

_ “But one afternoon I had been out a little distance from home to 
visit a friend who lived in a neighbouring village. Jean had gone 
in to town that morning, so I had been in no haste to return, think- 
ing be would not come back till evening. It was past six, and 
beginning to grow cool, when I saw him—Eugéne—coming along 
the road to meet me, and there was a curious spring and elasticity in his 
whole bearing which I knew of old meant that he waa pleased and 
happy. Ah, why was I not ready to be glad with him, instead of 
thinking only of my own vanity, which I conceived to have been 
wounded by him? He came up to me as one who was at least 
hopeful of a kind welcome, and I could see that he was both hurt 
and surprised when I said carelessly : 

‘** Good-evening, monsieur.’ | 

“‘* Let me take this,’ he said gently, laying his hand on the little 
basket on my arm; but I answered brusquely, ‘No; I prefer to carry 
it myself,” and I began to walk with greater rapidity. 

“‘ He did not say ag ea and walked uietly beside me, but the 
glad look with which he had first approached me was gone, and he 
wore instead that troubled, anxious expression which, alas! I had the 
power of calling out in him so often. | 

“Have you seen Jean?’ I asked presently. 

a Yes, we came out together by the diligence; he is at home 
now. 

“* How did you know where to find me?’ 

_“*Qld Jeanne told us where you had gone, and your brother 
pointed out the road to me, and bade me seek you.’ 

“*Why had Jean done that?’ I asked myself. And my heart 
Icaped into my mouth with a kind of terror at what I felt was 
coming. 

“IT began to hurry on still faster, but in a moment he had laid his 
hand on my arm, and said : 

“*T cannot let you walk so fast, you will overheat and fatigue 
yourself, and Jean bade me take care of you.’ : 

“Then it is a pity he did not come himself, if he was anxious 
about me,’ I said with a laugh. 

“ «Fe did not come because he trusted me ; his last words to me 
were that he confided you to my care.’ 

“ “My faith !’ I interrupted him scornfully ; ‘Jean should know 
me better by this time, than to dispose of. me without my own 
consent.’ 

“*Hfe did not, mademoiselle, but you will not understand. I 
have, perhaps, vexed you unintentionally.’ 

“*<{ did not know there was anything to understand ; you speak 
enigmas this evening, monsieur.’ 

“© You have wondered, perhaps, why I have left you so long 
without a visit, but——’ 

“<I have not thought about it at all,’ I answered quickly. ‘I 
have been so busy and happy out here that I have wanted no one 
and nothing.’ 

«Tf you knew all, mademoiselle-——’ he began again. 

“‘* But, monsieur, I assure you I desire to know nothing.’ 

“Ah, but I will not weary madame by telling her of all the 
foolish things I said that day! It is enough that I ruined my own 
peace. I knew, though I would not let him tell me, that something 
must have happened which had enabled him at last to seek per- 
mission of Jean to speak to me. I knew that Jean had sent him to 
tell me this himself, and yet, foolish child that I was, I would not 
let him tell me, but interrupted and thwarted him at every turn, 
until even his patience could bear it no longer. At the head of the 
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little lane that led down to our house, he turned and looked at me 
with white face and reproachful eyes. 

“Do you not wish to see Jean again?’ I asked him carelessly, 
but he answered : | 

“* Mademoiselle has taken such pains to show me that I am not 
welcome, that I will not intrude upon her any longer.’ 

“He did not offer me his hand, or say good-bye, but only bowed 
coldly as he went away. 

“T laughed, for I thought he would surely come back next day, 
and that I had but put off my happiness for a few hours; and I 
sang gaily as I ran down the lane by myself. 

“Jean was standing at the door, and he gave a start of surprise 
when he saw that I was alone. 

‘“‘* Where is Eugene?’ he said quickly. 

*°¢ Indeed, I don’t know,’ I answered ; ‘ he refused to come in.’ 

“©¢ Marie, what hast thou been saying to him?’ and for the first 
time in my life I saw my brother look really angry. His eyes were 
flashing with indignation, and mine fell before them. ‘ Hast thou 
been a fool?’ he asked me angrily. ‘Hast thou wounded one of 
the best and truest hearts that ever beat ?’ 

“Still I did not answer, but I began to be frightened at his tone 
of displeasure. 

“* Answer, Marie,’ he said at last, taking me by the arm; ‘did 
Eugéne tell thee of his professorship ?? 

“¢ No,’ I answered shortly. 

“¢ What did he tell thee ?’ 

“¢T don’t know, I did not care to hear.’ 

“< Dost thou mean to say thou hast refused to marry him ?’ 

, did not choose that he should ask me,’ I answered with a 
augh. 

‘6 Marie, listen then, thou art a little fool!’ said my brother 
with a crushing contempt. ‘ Dost thou know what thou hast done ? 
Dost thou know that Eugene has loved thee ever since he first 
knew thee, that it has been the object of his life to make a home for 
thee, and now that it has been done, and he comes to tell thee of it, 
thou canst stand there and tell me thou dost not choose that he 
should ask ‘thee? Go. Thou art not worthy of him. I hope he 
will never humble himself by asking thee again. Go, I tell thee! 
I do not wish to speak to thee any more ;’ and he dropped my arm 
and turned away. 

“T stood there as ke had left me, I cannot tell how long. I 
began now to know what I had done, and to wish it undone. It 
was not till later that I knew what I may as well tell you, 
madame, now, that all these weeks past he had been trying for 
a post at the Conservatoire, which would give him a position and 
income above that which he held now. It was but yesterday that he 
had obtained it, and he had sought me out at once to tell me, and it 
was thus I had received him. Ah, madame, I wonder sometimes 
shall I ever be forgiven for what in my mad vanity I did that day.” 

“It has been repented long ago,” I said gently. 

“ Ah, if repentance could wash it out !” 

She said no more, but there was such a volume of suffering in 
those few words as nearly broke my heart to hear. 

“JT still hoped that he would come back,” she continued after a 
moment. ‘ Yes, I still hoped that he would come back. I thought 
if I had been a man I would not have been bafiled by a few sharp 
words, and, madame, if it had not been for the war, I cannot say but 
that he might have come ; but as it was, Heaven had ordered it 
otherwise. I had let the opportunity He had given me go by. I 
was never to have it again.” 

‘Tt seems so hard,” I cried, feeling an inexpressible pity and 
yearning over the two lives thus spoilt. 

“Tt was not hard, madame,” she answered calmly. “I have 
learnt to see it since. I was not fit for him, and, besides, I have not 
been unhappy, at least, not always. To have loved, and to have 
been loved by a good man, is blessed, and no one can be always sad 
who has known that blessing. I thank Heaven I have known it.” 

“But he?” I asked, feeling almost abashed before her exquisite 
patience and resignation. 

“He is far happier where he is than he could ever have been 
with me. I am content forhim. What makes me sad in this matter 
is the thought of my own sin.” 

I was silent. This woman, taught by that best of all teachers 
—pain and suffering—had learnt one of the greatest lessons that can 
be learnt in this life—to love without needing to be loved again. A 
lesson learnt always hardly ; only too often never learnt at all. 
Yet who that has not at least set himself to learn it, knows any 
thing of either love or life in their highest and hest sense? 

‘Then he never came back after all?” I said presently. 

“Pardon, madame, he came, but the time for speaking of love 
and marriage was gone for ever, little as I thought it then. A few 
days passed, the only days of my whole life in which Jean was 
sternto me. But I deserved his displeasure, andit gave mea greater 
respect for him than I had'ever had before.” ‘At ‘last,,one glorious 
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afternoon, when I was sitting in the porch, I saw him—Eugéne—at 
the garden-gate, and half in shyness, half in coquetry, I fled away 
to my own room, and watched him from behind the blinds as he 
walked up the path that led to the house. 

‘“‘] heard Jean come out to greet him, and the sound of his voice; 
then the door closed, and I began to walk up and down my room 
with a beating heart, trying to prepare myself for what I thought 
was before me. Ah, how little knew! It could only have been a 
few moments before the door downstairs was opened again, and 
Jean called to me ina loud and agitated voice to descend quickly. 
I ran down at once, but my heart almost stood still when I saw 
Eugéne’s face as he came forward to greet me. 

‘“*¢ What is it?’ I cried, looking from one to the other, for I saw 
in a moment that something had happened. ‘ What is it then, Jean ? 
Say quick !’ 

“<The war!’ he answered, with a face as white as death. 

“Eugéne said nothing, but in the few days which had passed 
since I last saw him, he seemed to have gone through years of sorrow, 
so pale and drawn was his face. 

“*< When did you hear ?’ I asked, turning to him. ° 

““* Only yesterday,’ Jean answered for him; and then he told me 
all that madame knows, doubtless as well or better than I. It was 
not at once that I could take it all in, and Jean had to explain it to 
me again and again. 

“At last [ said triumphantly: 

“*< But, at all events, we are going to conquer.’ 

“My brother raised his hand to silence me, and Eugéne turned 
away, his lip quivering, and the tears started to his eyes. Ah, 
madame, what a terrible thing it is to see a man weep! We none of 
us spoke for a moment ; then be said in a low voice: 

“<Tf this war comes, it is not with Prussia alone we must fight ; 
all Germany will be called into the field.’ 

‘“‘Ah, I could understand it now. France was his fatherland ; 
he bore a French name, yet he spoke her language with a foreign 
accent, and in his heart, as I well knew, loved his mother’s country 
and people far the best. Whatever issue the war might have, it 
could not but bring misery to him. 

“¢ But war is not yet declared,’ I said at last. 

‘‘¢ No, mademoiselle,’ he a in a low tone of hopeless misery, 
‘but it will be. Prussia will never yield to the demands of the 
emperor, and he will never be satisfied unless she does.’ 

“ Even as he spoke, I seemed to see, in a sudden flash, all that 
was coming upon us—the devastation of our fair pastures, the siege 
of our beloved city, the breaking-up of our home, the ruin of our 
fortunes. I saw it all, and, worse still, I knew that now, at least, 
there was no chance of my being allowed to undo what I had done. 

“This was not a time to speak of love and marriage. Nay, I 
could not have loved him so well as I did if he had spoken of them 
then. But, oh, how I despised myself for my own folly when I saw 
his silent misery, and knew that I had shut myself out by my own 
act from all right to comfort him. Oh, how bitterly I wept when he 
had gone, and I found myself once more in my room, from the 
windows of which I had watched him so proudly and joyfully but 
one short hour back ! 

“The sun was de just as brightly over the fair green 
meadows and smiling cornfields, but in imagination I seemed to see 
them ruined and devastated, and heaped with dead bodies, and I 
shuddered and sickened at the thought. 

‘“‘ Well, madame knows the rest. But a few days more, and the 
war was proclaimed, and the French army set out, crying, “ A 
Berlin! d Berlin!’ I felt no doubt but that in a few weeks we 
should arrive there in triumph, and when the days passed on, and 
our armies were utterly routed again and again, [ was nearly 
wild with grief and humiliation. And Eugine—during those days 
he had no comfort but in his organ. Sometimes, at evening, I used 
to steal into the cathedral—for I had forgotten to tell madame that 
at the first mention of the war we had gone back to Strasbourg—and 
I heard him, in the dim light, playing like one inspired, but we 
never met now in the old way. e came to our house, indeed, but 
between him and me there was a barrier which neither would or 
could be the first to break down. 

“ Alas ! neither he nor Jean could understand the strange incon- 
sistencies of a woman’s heart. He could not believe that, notwith- 
standing my shameful treatment of him, I yet loved him more than 
life. It is often so, I suppose, between a man anda woman. When 
they most love they seem least able to understand each other. 

“These were the few days of suspense and anguish before the 
wounded were brought into the city; then the enemy closed in 
upon us, and the horrors of the siege began. For seven weeks, 
madame, we were under fire; there was not an hour in which we 
felt safe ; houses were destroyed, and men and women struck down 
by hundreds, and the sufferings of my unhappy countrymen were 
beyond description, Our house was full of the wounded, and old 
Jeanne and I were employed in nursing them night and day. 


“ And all this time I never saw Eugéne. 

“ Afterwards I knew that from the first moment the siege began 
he had never spared himself. Those whom he tended said of him 
later that his touch was as light as a woman’s, and not their own 
wives or mothers could have cared for them more tenderly than he 
during those terrible weeks ; but all the while he went in and out 
among them like a ghost, his heart almost rent asunder by the 
struggle between the two nations that was going on within him. 

“Ah, it was well that he was taken away and spared all the 
misery that came after, to which this was nothing—yes, it was well. 
I thank Heaven !” 

“Then he died ?” I asked her gently. 

She did not answer for a moment, then went on as if she had 
not heard me: 

“It was on the 16th of September—a Friday evening. It had 
been a wearisome day, and at the end of it I had crept out with 
Jean to the open door to breathe for a few moments air that had not 
been tainted all day by sick and suffering men. There had been a 
lull in the bombardment, and the whole street was perfectly still. 

“ Now in this moment’s breathing space my thoughts went to one 
who was never very far from them at any time, and the longing to 
see him again, if but for one moment, to feel his hand in mine, and 
hear his beloved voice once more, became so great as almost to over- 
power me. 

“Well, I had my wish, madame, though not as I desired it. I 
had not been there many minutes before the firing began again, and 
I turned to go in. 

“I was very weary, and Jean bade me go and lie down fora 
couple of hours before resuming my watch, from which old Jeanne 
must then be relieved. I remember that he put his arms round me 
with something of his old tenderness. From the time that the war 
first broke out he had quite ceased to be cold to me, though Eugéne’s 
name was never now mentioned between us. I did as he bade me, 
and laid down, but before I could close my eyes there was a crash 
so loud that I knew a shell must have fallen quite close to us, and 
in terror I started up, rushed to the window, and looked out. 

“ At the farther end of the street I could see in the dim light a 
group gathered round something—I dared not think of what they 
saw. I had seen the sight before many times, and had become almost 
hardened to it. Why should I have felt to-night, when I saw it, as 
if every drop of blood had frozen in my veins with horror ? 

“T watched them coming slowly down the street, and I went 
down and stood at the door to receive them. There were many other 
houses in that street, but I knew they were bringing him to me, 
and I waited quietly till I heard Jean’s voice saying : 

“¢ Art thou there, my sister? Go in, poor little one; this is no 
sight for thee.’ 

“T did not answer, but I threw open the door of the nearest 
room, and made place for those who were carrying him. They 
brought him in and laid him down, and I followed them. I had not 
seen his face, yet my heart had told me from the first who it was. 

“ After they had laid him down they stood away from him by 
Jean’s desire, and I heard one say, ‘ He lives still.’ 

“ My brother knelt by his side, and listened for any signs of life, 
then lifting up his head he said gently: 

“¢ Marie, bring me a light.’ 

“ Before I could turn to go, however, at the sound of Jean’s voice 
Eugtne had opened his eyes and looked round. In a moment I was 
beside him, and had taken his hand, and I fancied I saw a faint 
smile pass over his face. It might have been minutes that I knelt 
there, or it might have been hours. I cannot tell. One of those 
standing by brought the lamp that Jean asked for, and then fell 
back into his former place. - 

“Was it thus that my passionate wish was to be fulfilled? I 
asked myself bitterly. Had he been struck down close to my door 
only for this? Was he going away without giving me one word, one 
look, one smile to show that he forgaveme? I would have given my 
life for a word from those dear lips, but it never came. 

“When he would have lavished all his tender love upon me I 
had trifled with him, and made light of it. Now, when I would 
have given the whole world for even a look, he was to die, as I feared, 
and make no sign. 

‘Ah no, not that, madame. Just at the very end Eugene opened 
his eyes for one moment and turned them full on me. I saw them 
shine with an undying love. I saw his lips part as though ey 
would try to speak, but I saw no more, and knew nothing till 
heard Jean’s voice saying beside me: 

“<Come, my sister, he has no need of us now.’ 

“No, he had no need of us. When I looked on his face I knew 
how true it was. He lay there as peacefully as if he had fallen 
asleep on his mother’s breast like a tired child. 

‘The cannon might sound on now, he would not hear them. His 
tender heart would no more be wounded and>torn in the struggle ; 
nothing could harm him, for he,was.safe with,God, )I could have 
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gazed forever on that blessed face, but Jean said again with infinite 
tenderness : 

““Poor little one, thou must not stay, he would not have 
it so.’ 

“I turned away at these words, and saw then that we must have 
been kneeling there for hours. The lamp burned yellow and dim, 
and the faint grey light of dawn was struggling into the room. It fell 
upen one of these,” touching the clove-pinks as she spoke, “almost 
the last left of a plant that he had given me in the early spring. 
He loved the flowers well in his lifetime. I have wondered some- 
times whether he knew that I laid them in his hand when he was 
dead. I like to think he did. 

“Then I saw my last of him, and Jean led me away. Ah, 
madame, I can never tell you what my brother has been to me since 
that night. It was as though he loved me from henceforth with 
some of Eugene’s love as well as his own. 

“ When we left Strasbourg, ruined by the war, and came here to 
live in a manner so different from that in which we had always 
lived there, how brave he was—how tender !” 

“‘ And you ?” I asked her gently, “you did not make it harder 
for him, I am sure ?” 

“Madame, I was indifferent to it all. Our national disasters 
were nothing to me. Our altered circumstances were nothing to 
me. I knew now what people meant when they spoke of a 
broken heart; and nothing more, as I supposed, could ever happen to 
make me either glad or sorry. 

“JY thought that my life was done, but ah, madame, there I was 
wrong. As long as God leaves us here we have work to do for Him, 
and He will never let our life be empty if we will to have it filled. 
I had not yet learnt that sorrow is sent not only to purify us, but 
also to open our hearts and make us better able to help and comfort 
others, and unless it does that we may almost as well not have 
sulfered. 

‘And so it was with me when we first came to this strange place. 

“No one could comfort me, so I did not seek to comfort anyone. 
It seemed to me that in my great grief I was quite alone, and I would 
not, or could not, enter into the sorrows of those around me. I know 
now that it needed just this helplessness, which of all other crosses is 
the most wearisome to me naturally, to bring me to God, and make 
me learn the lesson He had tried to teach me less hardly. So He laid 
me down here, and He has taught me many things, madame, in the 
past three years.” 


“ That is my story, madame,” she said presently. ‘1 have never 
told it to any one before. I don’t suppose I ever shall again.” 

“T thank you from my heart for having told it to me,” I 
answered, kneeling down beside her and taking one of her wasted 
hands in mine. The scent of the pinks was wafted in from the open 
window, and she turned to them lovingly, saying : 

‘‘See how they have grown, madame, from that one little plant 
he left me!” 

Ah me! that was the only token she had, then, of that great love, 
the carthly loss of which had been to her eternal gain—only a 

ink ! 
? I bade her good-bye that night, and I have never scen her 
since. But I often have thought of her story, which I give now in 
her own simple words, letting it speak for itself. If, even in one 
solitary instance, it does not speak in vain, Marie Charpentier will 
be more than satistied. 


A Lover's Revenge. 


I 8ANG thee a tender song, 
I trought thee a flower of blue ; 
But there are they scattered thy Howerets all; 
And the song that I sang in the evening fall 
As I stood in the gloaming amid the dew, 
Thou hast not heard it; and bitterly 
I learn that my love is naught to thee ! 


For another brings thee a tender song 
And a little flower of blue ; 
Though the flower is never a fairer than mine, 
Nor the tale of love more true ; 
Yet he hath stolen the wealthy prize 
Of thy loving heart and thy glowing eyes ! 
O would I were but that other one 
For the little space of a noonday sun, 
To avenge myself on thee ! 


Revenge is balm to the burning smart 
Of the thwarted, passionate, hopeless heart. 
Then would I never a ditty sing, 
Never would pluck thee a flower of spring— 
Never——! Ah, would for a little space 
It were mine—yes, mine—to stand in his place ! 


‘“My Lord Conceit.” 


(A BERIAL STORY.) 
By the Author of “ FRagoLerta,” “Dawg DurDeEy,” Ete., Eto. 


Book LH. 
CHAPTER VY. ON SHIFTING SANDS. 


As there was a clear month to pass before the arrival of the next 
Indian mail, Beryl Marsden resolved to live in the present, and be 
as happy as circumstances would permit. 

A month—a whole clear month—well, one might get a great deal 
of enjoyment into a month if one set to work with a will. Her 
husband’s tyranny had so shadowed her life, so often come between 
her children and herself, that the sense of utter freedom from 
such interference was as intoxicating as it was new. She could 
rise, walk, idle her time, eat, drink, sleep, when and how she 
chose. ' 

To anyone who has known what it is to live under the rigid 
control of domestic tyranny, such liberty as this will speak for 
itself. 

Day by day her heart unfolded itself as a flower to sunlight. 
The sorrows of the gathering years were hidden from her sight and 
ken, and even foreboding was shut out by a nature too frank, and 
simple, and content to brood on ills to come, since as yet they were 
only possible. 

If in these days she saw a great deal of Ivor Grant, it did not 
seem a very strange or unnatural occurrence. His mother was 
always inviting her to the Court. Sir Hector had taken a warm 
fancy to her, and the little lads were as much at home there as at the 
rectory. 

It was all very sweet and very pleasant. But “a sonnet without 
a swain, a pleasure without a pain”—are such things possible ? 
Not for long, and not often indeed. Only the sweetness and the 
pleasure are so rare that it is little wonder Beryl seized them with 
eager hands, easing the long famine of heart and sense by a feast of 
continual yet simple enjoyment. 

She grew very fond of Mrs. Grant, though at first she had felt a 
little in awe of her, and deemed her somewhat cold and proud. 
But the mother-love in both hearts made a bond of union between 
natures that were somewhat reticent and self-contained. To look 
at the two little brothers was as a matter of course to bring up 
recollections of Ivor at a similar age, and as Mrs. Grant liked nothing 
better than to speak of, and Beryl nothing better than to listen to, 
such recollections, they speedily became fast friends. To Mrs. 
Grant also Beryl could speak of that dim foreboding respecting her 
darlings, which she could never quite forget despite her efforts, and 
from her she met a sympathy so warm and genuine that it un- 
consciously sealed the bond of a friendship which at one time it 
seemed hardly possible could exist. 

Ivor watched that ripening affection with delight. He had 
feared his mother might show herself distant and unapproachable, as 
he well knew she could. That she proved so very much the reverse 
seemed to augur well for Beryl’s attractions, and the charms of 
mind and manner which to him had from the first set her apart from 
all other women. 

So this friendship, as he called it to her—aye, and to himself— 
took deeper root, day by day, and, giving her a higher place in his 
thoughts than ever any other woman had held, yet fenced round 
those thoughts with so sure a barrier, that no pang of uneasiness 
stirred his lulled senses into wakefulness or fear. ° 

Surely a man could like a woman with a frank, loyal liking, and 
no harm come of it. Surely he may find delight in her presence, 
voice, manner, looks, and yet hold no thought of her within his 
heart that is not to her honour and his own. 

Alas ! on how many such false foundations have men and women 
built up a fabric of self-deception—a palace of cards that will fall to 
Pieces at one breath of temptation, passion, surprise ! 

How many indeed! But, of course, each fresh case is to be the 
one and only exception to all the others. The world is so censorious 
—so narrow-minded—always scenting danger where no danger can 
possibly be! Absurd world—absurd prejudices— absurd every- 
thing! save just that perfectly self-conscious rectitude, that complete 
honesty of thought and feeling that hides nothing, because there is 
nothing to hide, that can smile with calm superiority on the narrow- 
minded objectors, and say : “ We have never spoken a word that all 
the world might not hear.” 

Very probably, but then if words were all the weapons in love’s 
armoury, the little blind god might be trusted a thousand times 
more than he is, and would in all probability do not half as much 
harm as he does. 

When once there is a subtle undercurrent of attraction between 
& man and a woman, when a look or‘a smile-holds-more ‘eloquence 
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than any speech, when the mere consciousness of proximity can send 
@ thrill of joy to the heart of either, when so perfect a sympathy is 
established that not a light or shadow on the face of one but is 
instantly read and feared by the other, then it will be perfectly 
correct to say to the censorious, “ We have never spoken a word that 
the whole world might not hear.” But, my friends, it is the un- 
spoken words that hold all the eloquence, that are set to music 
swift and keer as the electric current of delight each presence sets 
in motion. 

Believe me, it is not in what is said, but in what is unsaid, and 
yet fully comprehended, that the danger lies—the danger that our 
own hearts are often the last to read, and for which they are the 
surest to suffer. 


So that happy springtime passed on with winged feet—an idyl 
of peace and happiness, and tender, mirthful hours. Happy—aye, 
every day that dawned, and every night that died, Ivor Grant told 
himself that, gathering from each dawn a hope that the dying nights 
but verified, and laying the garnered memories of each at the shrine 
of the false god he had elected to worship. 

Perhaps it was a goddess, though—a goddess with the grace of 
the spring itself in her lithe young form, and a little queenly head, 
whose every trick and motion he seemed to know by heart. 

Of course he had only studied them in the interests of friend- 
ship. He would have been horrified had anyone told him that his 
heart was not loyal to the core in the service and worship of this 
woman. He never even asked himself, “Whither am I drifting ?” 
and she was no wiser than himself. The calm self-repression of 
years was taking its vengeance upon both. 

The one question was—how long would the blindness last ? 

Time would show that—time, the enemy, as it is the friend, of 
all self-delusions. 


That bright April month was drawing to an end. . 
It was on one of its late sweet afternoons that Beryl sat in the 
uaint old garden of the Court, the children playing on the grass, 
the great elm-branches shadowing her from the dying sunlight like 
a canopy, and about and around her that translucent wealth of 
colour and sweetness that speaks out the lessons of earth’s floral 
treasures through every season of the years they crown. 

Jack and Cyril were having a game of romps with Fluff, who 
looked blacker, and curlier, and rounder than ever. Beryl sat ona 
low basket-work chair, and Ivor Grant lay stretched on the grass at 
her feet, sometimes talking to her, sometimes watching the little lads 
and inciting Fluff to fresh eccentricities. 

“You have no idea how much better you are looking,” he said 
presently. ‘Certainly country air has done wonders for you, and 
the children too, Jack’s cheeks are getting quite rosy.” 

‘““We have been having what the Americans call ‘such a good 
time,’” said Beryl softly, moving to and fro between her bare slim 
fingers the branch of honeysuckle that little Jack had laid in her 
lap. ‘The rest, the peace, the freedom, the lovely air—better than 
physic these. I am only afraid it is all too good to last. Have you 
ever noticed what a spiteful delight Fate seems to take in dis- 
arranging one’s plans, just as one has settled them comfortably with 
onesclf? We go to sleep one night thinking that to-morrow, and 
to-morrow, and to-morrow will be just as happy as to-day, and we 
wake and all is changed. Never again can that ‘to-day’ be with us 
in any similitude of its deep content.” 

“ Which proves that life’s truest philosophy consists in making use 
of the present moment and enjoying it to the utmost,” said Ivor ; 
“as I am doing now,” he added, laughing, and leaning back to look 
at her with his handsome azure eyes. 

Her own had grown dreamy and absorbed. She scarcely seemed 
to heed his words. 

“The month is nearly at an end,” she said presently; “I wonder 
what the next will bring ?” 

“‘ Nothing worse than this, I hope,” said Ivor lightly. Below his 
breath he added, “ Better it hardly could.” 

“You have no idea,” she continued presently, and with a certain 
tremulous motion of the hands that still clasped those scented 
clusters ; “you have no idea how I dread the arrival of the mail. 
I don’t believe in presentiments as a rule, but——” 

“Then pray don’t say you are going to make an exception here,” 
said Ivor hastily. ‘Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.’ 
Besides,” he added with a smile, “even mail steamers are not 
impervious to the ‘slings and arrows of outrageous fortune,’ and by 
opposing very often end—themselves. The mail is overdue already, 
so you may have a reprieve.” 

She shook her head. 

“ Hardly likely. A day doesnot count for much.” 

“This one must, if behind it there is anything to dread,” he said 
in those low earnest tones that sometimes sent to her heart so strange 
athrill. “I shall keep you prisoner here. You talked of going 


home, but you must not. The housekeeper shall give the children 
tea, and you will stay and dine with us, and afterwards I will sce 
you all home. Come. Why that doubtful shake of the head ?” 

“T was thinking,” she said, aslight access of colour stealing to the 
white-rose beauty of her cheek, “how often this week, and the 
‘before one,’ as Jack says, I have accepted similar invitations on 
similar specious pleas.” 

“ And why should you not?” 

“ Ah,” she said with a comical glance, “don’t let us argue the 
point, unless you wish me to confute your reasons altogether, or 
pursue you in your own line by a similar query: ‘ Why should [?’” 

“For many reasons,” he answered gravely. ‘“ Because it is a 
charity to take compassion on two lone bachelors; because the 
children like it; because there is nothing to call you home; 
because Well,” lowering his voice, and laughing uneasily, 
“ that, of course, is the weakest and worst of the reasons—I beg it as 
@ personal favour.” 

P She looked at him calmly enough, though her heart was beating 
ast. 

‘‘Tt seems to me I am always here. As for the boys—no wonder 
they adore you! You have been playing the part of fairy ‘ god- 
father’ to them ever since we arrived. But, you know, it really 
won't do to inflict you with such an unlimited amount of our 
society. You would be wishing us all back in India, if this sort of 
thing went on for another month.” 

“TI fancy I see myself doing that,” said Ivor grimly. ‘“ Long 
may it be before you give me the chance. What are you looking at 
so earnestly ?” j 

“If my prophetic soul is not very much mistaken,” said Beryl, 
“Tsee the well-known grey figure of our local ‘ post’ coming through 
the trees. I wonder what he brings you ?” 

“ Nothing important, I dare swear,” said Ivor carelessly. 

“ Dat is berry wicked to say,” chimed ina little rebuking voice. 
“You won't do to Heaven if you swears. I thought you was dood.” 

Ivor drew the little fellow into his arms, and kissed the rebuking 
lips. 
me No one is good, my dear—at least, no man,” he said with a sigh. 
‘“‘T wish we were.” 

‘Mummy very dood,” said little Jack thoughtfully. 
dood people ky sometimes ?’ 

. Why do you ask?” asked Ivor with a glance at a suddenly 
crimsoned cheek, that turned itself aside with ostentatioug in- 
difference. 

“?Cos’ my mummy kyes often and often. But I don’t tink she’s 
naughty—do you ?” 

“Naughty ! Bless the child, what things he does say !” cried 
Ivor, aghast. “Your mother couldn’t be naughty,” he added 
very low, as the little face nestled close against his own ; “be quite 
sure of that, and try never to grieve her, or vex her yourself. 
Perhaps it is you who make her cry.” 

“‘ Me doesn’t think so,” said little Jack with that deep far-off look 
coming into his eyes which always seemed to Ivor Grant too earnest 
and unchildlike for those baby years. “But she’s a sweet ’ittle 
mummy, and me doesn’t want her to kye, and me thinks Dod loves 
her very much—much as me.” 

With which ambiguous speech he slipped off Ivor’s knee, and 
sais gazing down the walk that led to the back entrance of the 

ouse, | 

“Me saw somefins,” he said gravely. “Oh!” and he danced 
off like asunbeam. “ Mr. Postman—Mr. Postman! Oo’ve brought 
some letters. Div’ ’em to me directly once.” 

“Your letters b’aint among these here, my little gentleman,” said 
the old man, who knew the child well. “I’ve left them up t’ Rectory 
this hour agone.” 

“Then div’ me Mr. Dant’s,” said Jack imperiously, and forth- 
with danced back with three or four missives in his little hands, 
which he presented triumphantly to Ivor. ‘See, Mr. Dant, I’se a 

stman too! One—two—three. Disa berry big letter. Does you 
now Indian people, like mummy does—a far way ?” 

But it was not an Indian letter. Only a foreign one, with the 
strange stamps and cramped fine writing which Ivor had learnt to 
recognise as Count Savona’s, 

“This is not for me, it is for my mother,” he said, holding the 
missive between his fingers, and dooking at it with frowning eyes. 

‘‘ Let me take it to her,” said Beryl eagerly, as she rose from her 
si and stood before him in the full deep glow of the setting sun- 
light. 

oe Thanks, if you will,” he said somewhat absently, and rose too, 
and gave her the letter, with so strange a look upon his face that she 
puzzled herself as to its meaning all the time she was making her way 
to Mrs. Grant’s rooms. 

It might have been half an hour later that she returned ani 
found him on the terrace with the boys, teaching Fluff to leap over 
sticks in a mimic hurdle-race. 


“ Does 
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“Well,” he said, looking up as she approached, “ have you decided 
to stay this evening ?” 

“Yes,” she said quietly. ‘Your mother insists upon it. But 
you won't be so dependent on my society soon, tor you are tu have 
another visitor.” 

“Another! Who is it?” 

Her quick ear caught the ring of fear and dismay in his voice, 
even before she read the mingling of them in the eyes that met 
her own. 

“ A friend of yours, so Mrs. Grant said. Some foreign nobleman, 
the Count Savona.” 

Had little Jack caught that suppressed exclamation echoing in 
muttered thunder to the liyhtning-flash of the dark blue eyes, he 
Ndghe have declared Mr. Grant had said a “very bad swear” 
indeed. 


CHAPTER VI. THE GOLDEN SCEPTRE. 


DINNER was over. 

Lamps were lit in the great, old-fashioned, dusky drawing-room. 
Beside the fire, Mrs. Grant and Sir Hector were sitting, each with 
one of the little lads on a knee, and farther off, by the great 
Broadwood, Bery] sat, listening to Ivor Grant singing the “ Maid of 
Athens.” 

The beautiful passionate words and the beautiful passionate 
music made her heart thnill with emotion, carrying her away from a 
dull region of prose and sorrow into some land of glamour, and 
romance, and exquisite delight. 

With the last words and the closing notes she seemed to come 
back to herself, and, the better to hide her own emotion, entered 
upon a curt and commonplace discussion of the song which had 
called forth such weakness. 

‘‘What nonsense poets do write!” she said; “asking anyone to 
give back a heart, just as if it were a book, ora piece of furniture! 
And I wonder to how many ears Byron ied that refrain, ‘My 
life, I love thee!’ It is to be hoped the Maid of Athens consoled 
herself as speedily as he did.” 

‘‘And you don’t like the song?” asked Ivor, disappointed. 

“Thesong? Ohyes. Itisvery fine, and you sing it charmingly.” 

‘¢ Ah,” he said, rising abruptly from the piano, and speaking with 
an irritation quite foreign to his usual courteous and geen good- 
mature, “if you only knew how I detest conventional praise from 
you ! 

She raised her eyes to his in surprise—in momentary forgetful- 
ness, too, for he saw then the tears lingering on the long lashes, 
softening those starry depths ; and saw, too, that her words had 
Mesa only a disguise used to conceal the feelings awakened in her 

eart. 

‘Yes, poets are foolish, of course,” he went on hurriedly ; “or is 
it only ourselves who cannot see what sublime heights such folly 
may attain—what realms of beauty it can throw open to those who 
care to enter ?” 

‘And suffer,” she added very low. “The commonplace is 
always the safest. It is the brilliant hues that dazzle and bewilder, 
and make one’s eyes ache as they gaze. The dull and sober tints are 
more useful, and less likely to fade.” 

‘* You must not turn cynical,” he said gently ; “it doesn’t suit 
you atall. Your nature is naturally a ha py one, I should think, 
and you ought to be on good terms with life.’ 

“‘T never said I was not,” she answered with spirit; “Iam not 
so ungrateful, and,” with a little unsteady laugh, “I have certainly 
@ goodly array of the sober useful tints about me.” 

She rose from her chair, and stood leaning against the grand 
piano, turning over some loose sheets of music. His eyes rested 
upon her with a long look—a very sad one, had she seen it, but 
happily she did not. 

**I sometimes think,” he said in the same low, earnest voice that 
he had used throughout the conversation, “that you are very much 
changed from what you were. PerhapsI have no right to say it, and 
perhaps you think the experience of one evening too poor a founda- 
tion on which to base an opinion of a person’s character, but I seemed 
to know you so well, even from that evening, that when we met 

ain there was nothing strange about it.” 
- I should never have thought you a student of character,” she 
said. 

Her heart was aching, her brave, sweet eyes were full of tears. 
She was thinking how faithful a memory this must have been that 
had held her in such close remembrance for six years, but outwardly 
she gave no sign of being in any way moved. She looked only a 
graceful, indifferent woman, bending over those scattered printed 
sheets. 

“< Nor am J, as a rule,” he answered. ‘Iam not aware that I 
studied yours, only I cannot help telling you the impression you 
gave me,” 


a 


‘| tax on the kindness you have so unfailingly shown us all. 


“T should think you would be a very staunch friend,” she said 
gravely. “I wonder if I might ask something from you?” 

“Anything you will, Queen Esther,” he said with a lightness 
he was very far from feeling. ‘The golden sceptre is quite at your 
service.” 

“It is only,” she said, her voice low and hurried, “that in case 
my fears are realised—in case I have to leave my darlings—I want 
you to go and see them from time to time, if it is not too ver a 
At first 
they will be so lonely—it is young to leave a mother’s care, thouch 
of course you could never quite understand what I feel about that. 
But if from time to time they saw you, they would know they were 
not forgotten, and you could talk to them of me as—as no letters 
could, and it would make me so much happier.” 

“T think you need say nomore,” he said gently. ‘ For theirown 
sakes I would have done all you asked, without that bribe your last 
words held out.” 

“ T offered no bribe,” she said in surprise. 

“You said it would make you happier.” 

“ And is it possible——?” 

Before she finished the sentence, she looked up and met his 
eyes. Something in them—of pain bravely suppressed—of feelings 
dangerously near expression, startled her, and held her dumb. 

“Yes,” he said, his voice growing cold almost to sternness by the 
effort to steady its tones, “quite possible that I should care for 
anything that would make you—happier. Should I be worth the 
name of a friend if I did not ?” 

Her colour came back ; she gave a sigh of relief. 

“Thank you,” she said simply. ‘Ofcourse I may be alarming 
myself unnecessarily. I may not, after all, be called upon to leave © 
them, only ——” 

. Only that absurd presentiment will speak out,” he said lightly, 
as she paused. ‘“ Think it realised and answered if that pleases you. 
I love the little lads too well not to try and console them in any way 
I can.” 

“ And you won’t forget——” 

“T could never forget anything you said, or wished,” he answered, 
quite simply but quite earnestly. 

“Then, as you have set my mind atrest, I will take myself and 
my treasures home.” a 

“Must you go?” he pleaded. “To-morrow it will not be like 
this, and you are curtailing your usual stay when in charity you 
ought to lengthen it.” 

“What is Count Savona like?” she asked carelessly. ‘Is he 
really a friend of yours?” 

“No,” said Ivor brusquely ; “and I don’t particularly like 
him.” 

“Then why have you invited him here?” she asked in 
surprise. 

“T did not do so. He invited himself.” 

“One of the privileges of friendship, certainly. But you could 
put him off if you wished.” 

‘He does not give me the chance. 
will be here to-morrow.” 

Beryl was silent. She did not like to pursue the subject 
further. They walked up to the group beside the fire, and Jack 
slipped off Mrs. Grant’s lap and held out his arms in eagerness. 

“ Doin’ home?” he enquired. “ Doin’ directly once ?” 

“ Yes, darling,” she said, lifting him in her arms, and feeling a 
pang of compunction as she noted the pallor of the quiet little face. 
“Ts my sweetheart tired ?” 

“ Very—very tired,” said little Jack wearily. 
to do home, mummy, and seep wiz you.” 

“So you shall, my own,” she murmured tenderly, and turned to 
take his outdoor wraps from the maid, for whom Ivor had rung. 

‘“T am afraid he has been running about too much,” said Mrs. 
Grant. ‘He does seem tired. But lvor will carry him home for 

ou.” 
ar No, nunbody but mummy,” cried little Jack with unwonted 
peevishness. ‘“ Me on’y wants mummy.” 

“But he is so heavy,” remonstrated Ivor as Beryl assured him 
that he should have his wish. 

“ Never mind,” she said lightly, “ he is not too heavy for me, and 
it may not be for very long,” she added below her breath. “He 
shall have me while he can.” 

Ivor Grant turned a shade paler. The unconscious words sinote 
him to the heart with a sudden dread that for long he had not dared 
to face. 

Walking home beside her in that silver world of starlight that 
little Jack called “the angels’ suns,” he was so silent and absorbed 
that she could not but remark it. 

With the shelter of her child’s arms about her neck, with the 
tender little heart beating there close and Warm against her own, 
she felt so happy, so safe, so tranquil, that it-mever occurred to her 


He simply writes to say he 


“Me on’y wants 
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through what ocean of suffering this man’s fect might have to wade 
for sake of her and her children. 

She never asked what struggle was going on within his heart, and 
most assuredly never dreamt of the unasked vow he had registered 
that very night--“ her happiness at any cost.” 


CHAPTER VIL ‘“ILL-NEWS COMES APACE.” 
THE Indian letter had come. 


There it lay on the parlour-table as Beryl entered, and the ominous | Y. 


dread at her heart increased as she saw the well-known caligraphy 
of John Marsden. She put the letter in her pocket. No need for 
haste in deciphering those cramped lines and _hard-flavoured 
sentences with which her husband usually favoured her. She 
undressed little Jack, and laid him in her own bed as he had asked. 

Cyril, who was never tired, and rarely anything but merry, and 
good-tempered, and mischievous, had already made his preparations 
for the night, and took a flying leap into his own crib that somewhat 
startled her. 

“ Now read your letter,” he said, settling himself down amongst 
the pillows. “I want to know about going to school.” 

ith a sort of desperation his mother took her usual low chair, 

and aie ominous missive from her pocket, proceeded to 
read it at last. Soon—only too soon—she knew her fears were 
realised. This was her husband’s letter : : 


‘My DEAR BERYL, 

“YT trust your health is fairly established, as it is now 
three months since you left this country. Your last letter was 
- very brief and unsatisfactory, and what you say about the children is 
arrant nonsense. Our mutual friend, Major Crumpleton, has told 
me of an establishment kept by an estimable lady who receives a 
limited number of boys to ban and educate. His boy was there at 
the age of four, and he is highly pleased at his progress and efficiency. 
He can translate Cornelius Nepos, and can spell and write admirably.” 
(“ Poor little wretch !” sighed Beryl, remembering the sallow-faced, 
large-headed boy whowas the hope and joy of the race of Crumpleton. 
‘‘T have written to the lady by this same mail, telling her you will 
and make the necessary arrangements. I see no reason why the boys 
should not enter before the midsummer term, in which case you can 
return here by the July steamer. I enclose Miss Crawley’s address. I 
have had a slight attack of fever, but am otherwise in my usual health. 
Don’t trouble me with any scruples or objections. The sooner boys 
have to rough it in the world the better. In your next letter I 
expect to hear everything is settled, and your passage taken. 

— Your affectionate husband, 
. “ JoHN MARSDEN.” 


The letter dropped on her lap. Her eyes, wide and sad, looked 
up in a sudden despair, and met Cyril’s anxious gaze. 

‘“‘ Are we to go?” he asked breathlessly. 

“‘Yes,” said his mother in a strange, stifled voice. 

There was a moment’s silence. As if by one impulse the eyes 
of both turned to the bed where lay that little figure wrapped in deep 
and dreamless slumber. 

“ Poor little Jack !” sighed Cyril sorrowfully. 

It was the last straw. It broke down the mother’s strencth, and, 
sobbing like a child, she fell down on her knees beside the little 
bed 


“Oh, I can’t bear it—I can’t,” she cried in a very agony of distress. 
‘It is too hard.” 

The boy looked at her, all the mirth and mischief gone from his 
face, his heart sinking within him as he saw that passionate grief. 
Possessed by an impulse too strong for resistance, he crept out of his 
cot, and came to her side, and put his arms about her as in some rare 
moment of tenderness he was wont to do. 

“Don’t cry, mother,” he said cheerfully. 
Jack. I won’t forget what you said.” 

Something seemed instinctively to tell him that it was for Jack, 
this grief, this fear, these passionate sobs, and amidst his sympathy 
with that grief and wonder for it, he had no time to think of the 
loneliness that had before now pierced him with a sense of loss and 
misery such as no one would have credited, even if it had been in 
any way possible for him to express. 

Beryl hardly heard him. ‘The sense of desolation and anguish 
that had swept over her was perfectly overwhelming. All else was 
forgotten. 

Cyril grew alarmed at last at those stifled exhausting sobs. 

You will wake Jack,” he said at last as the little figure stirred 
uneasilv—perhaps oppressed, even in sleep, by some instinctive 
comprehension of his mother’s grief. 

hose words calmed her. She choked back the terrible sobs and 
rose to her feet, takiny the boy’s hand in hers, and leading him to the 
seat by the fire. 

But for long she could not speak, and he—wise beyond his years 


“T will take care of 


—waited there in silence, though the little fluttering heart was 
oppressed by a thousand vague terrors, and full of eager curiosity to 
know more of that new world into which the magic word “school ” 
was to introduce him. \ 

When she grew calm at last, she talked to him low and earnestly 
of the coming parting, and of the charge of that beloved little life 
whose frail existence seemed bound up in the very springs and core 
of her own. 

If in her love for one child she was in some way taxing the 
outh and freedom of another; if in laying this charge on the 
child’s shoulders, she was also laying a burden too heavy and 
important for its young years, she did not think of such things then. 

Cyril had always been careless and heedless. It was his nature— 
a nature that no one credited with being capable of deep feeling and 
passionate fidelity. 2 

So it is that surface judgment makes such fatal errors, so it is 
that in cases numberless as those errors, we pass from childhood 
to youth, from youth to maturity, only imperfectly comprehended, 
if comprehended at all by our nearest and dearest. 

Beryl grew calmer by-and-by, feeling that she must face this 
great ill, since no law of Medes and Persians was ever more 
irrevocable than John Marsden’s mandates. 

Though she wept her eyes dry, though she crossed the seas to 
kneel at his feet and implore him not to send her darlings from her, 
he would only tell her not to be foolish and impulsive, as he had 
told her a thousand times before. What would he understand or 
care for her feelings, for the sweet fancies and sweeter idyls that 
were to be ruthlessly scattered at his will? He had never cared to 
watch the baby minds unfold, he had never gazed with eager eyes 
after toddling forms and dancing feet, or listened with all his soul in 
his ears for the faintest echo of that music which makes a mother’s 
heart thrill and tremble with a rapture inexpressible, the music of a 
child’s voice that calls her name. No ; such sentiments and feelings 
as these were a sealed book to him ; how then could she make him 
comprehend what treasures that volume held ? 

t suited him to have his wife back, it suited him to revel in the 
delights of domestic tyranny, and it was advisable that the children 
should goto school. That was all to be said about the matter. 

The only thing that remained was to do it. 

When Cyril had returned to bed, Beryl, feeling too heartsick and 
miserable to go downstairs again, undressed also, and crept in beside 
that little figure which soon— only too soon—would stretch out 
empty arms for “mummy.” And if that night her pillow was wet 
with tears, and the dusky curls beside her received a new baptism 
of passionate sorrow, no mother’s heart will blame her, or wonder 
that it should be so. 


Meanwhile Ivor Grant was battling once again with that strange 
mysterious suspicion which had ever and anon crossed his mind. 

What did his mother know of Count Savona, and what secret 

ower did he hold over her that could so compel her submission to 
bis wishes ? 

It was not the first time he had come on these strange visits, and 
after each there had been a greater difference in his mother’s 
health—a perceptible weakness and increase of suffering ; yet never 
had he been able to discover the reason. 

At first the count used to write to Ivor, and propose a run down 
to the Court, but latterly he had omitted that ceremony altogether, 
and it was through Mra. Grant he received the information. 

Despite the count’s attractions, his wonderful fund of information, 
and unfailing good-temper, Ivor Grant felt a growing distrust of him 
in his heart—a distrust that only gained ground with additional 
knowledge of the man. 

Yet to find fault with him would have been impossible. He was 
80 polite, so good-humoured, had such subtle deference of manner, 
that he could not help being an agreeable companion. Still, despite 
all these attractions Ivor could not help wishing him far enough 
away at the present time, and when he woke the following mornin 
and remembered that he must stay at home and play host, ins 
of walking down to the rectory and idling with the children, or 
going off on one of those charming rambles, in which Beryl] and 
they delighted, he felt most unamiably disposed towards his guest. 

“T can’t understand why Savona invites himself here in this 
unceremonious fashion,” he said to his mother, as he paid her his 
morning visit. “I don’t want him, and it’s not so very long _ 
that you cautioned me against his friendship. Do vou remember ¢” 

“Yes,” she said, growing very white. ‘He is not a safe friend ; 
but he is a still moredangerous enemy. It would not do for you to 
offend him.” 

“Why on earth should I fear him?” asked Ivor wrathfully. 
“ve no secrets for him to unearth. I don’t fear him, or any 
backstairs information he may possess of my past, but I do very 
seriously object to his dropping down on us just when he likes, and 
I don’t understand it.” 
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Never before had he spoken so plainly, never before had he put 
into words the smouldering indignation of years. 

Mrs. Grant grew yet more deadly pale. She pressed one thin 
white hand against her heart, as if its beating were painful, and 
looked in agonised appeal at her son. But he was standing by the 
window with his back turned to her, and did not see the expression 
of her face. 

“TI think I shall give him a hint,” contmued Ivor lias cies 
“that in future, if I desire his visits, I will ask for them. I object 
to these self-enforced invitations.” 

“You never objected before,” said his mother, speaking coldly to 
hide her agitation ; “and you should remember, Ivor, that you are 
not yet master here.” 

e turned and faced her in very amazement. 

“‘ Mother,” he said impulsively, “what do you mean? What is 
this mystery—for mystery there is, and I can see it. You, too, hate 
this man, and yet you fear him. You cautioned me against him, 
and yet you receive him here as if he were a friend. Have I ever 
asserted myself in a manner unfitting my position, that you should 
remind me I am not master? I am sure I have not. Sir Hector 
has never allowed me to feel the sting that your words have conveyed. 
Do I owe them also to this—count ?” : 

“ Ah, it is a good proverb of your country that says, ‘ Talk of 
angel,’” interrupted a voice close at hand. 

The velvet portiéres were swept aside. Before them stood the very 
man of whom they had been speaking. 

“ My train arrives an hour too early,” he said, advancing and 
taking Mrs. Grant’s reluctant hand. ‘Your servants tell me I hall 
find Mr. Ivor with you, and I hasten to pay my respects to both.” 

The pale quiet face with the strange eyes struck them both with 
an unaccountable chill. Ivor advanced, but there was no smile of 
welcome on his face, or any cordiality in his brief words of rae 

The count noticed that, as he noticed everything, but it only 
amused him.. 

“Did I come at an inopportune moment %” he went on blandly, 
“or am I mistaken in thinking I answered my own summons, as 
they say Mephistopheles did ?” ‘yd 

‘An apt simile,” growled Ivor below his breath. “ You certainly 

answered to your title,” he added aloud. “I was wondering what 
fancy could have prompted you to pay us a visit at this time of the 
year.” . 
“TI was pining for a whiff of your English country air,” said the 
count with an odd little smile, “and then it is so long since I have 
seen you or miladi here. I—I trust my visit is not inopportune, 
madame,” turning to Mrs. Grant, who had not spoken a won 

“‘ Not at all,” she said briefly, as her eyes turned in ve to her 
son. “ Only, as Ivor says, the country is very dull out of the shooting- 
season, and my health compels me to live in almost absolute retire- 
ment. So you will have to bore, or entertain, each other as best you 
can.” 

“There is something wrong here,” said the count to himself. , “I 
am not wanted by the son. As for miladi, I know her reasons; but 
What has come to the young signore? I must keep my eyes 
open. 

. He raised his head, and looked from one to the other with that 
keen, inscrutable glance of his. 

“Life is all boredom, more or less,” he said quietly, but with a 
curious distinct emphasis that seemed to make his words live longer 
in his hearers’ memory than their purport warranted. “In the 
present instance I trust we only imply the last state.” 

Mrs. Grant had left her chair and crossed the room. She looked 
ill at ease, and her worn face was more worn than ever. . The very 
presence of this man seemed to age her by years and years. 

fie count, perfectly unmoved and placid, watched both mother 
and son. : 

“Surely she has not told him anything,” he thought. “She 
would never be such a fool—and yet there’s never any knowing 
what women will do.” | 

“Isn’t that Mrs. Marsden coming up the drive?” cried Mrs. Grant 
suddenly. “So early, too, and she told me she could not come to-day 
at all. if wonder what has happened?” ° 

Ivor turned sharply round, but not so sharply that the change in 
his face could escape the notice of the watchful eyes of the Count 
Savona. The very faintest shadow of a smile crossed his thin lips. 

* So—that is it,” he said softly to himself. ‘I see now why lam 
not welcome. There is a woman in the case. Well, so much the 
better. Another puppet in the show. I shall see her, and draw my 
own conclusions. A friend of yours, madame,” he said aloud, “the 
lady coming up the drive ?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Grant briefly ; “a friend from India.” 

“Interesting place, India,” remarked the count. ‘ Your friend 
—is she married ¢” 

“Yes, but her husband is not here. She has two of the sweetest 
children, though.” 


‘Those facts eannot possibly interest Count Savona, mother,” 
a Ivor very coldly. “There is no necessity to inform him of 
them. 

“On the contrary,” said the count politely, “I am deeply 
interested. A lady, young, and, we will suppose, fair, and with two 
charming children, and a husband who has the good sense to remain 
in India—quite the elements of a romance, really.” ' 

“T fail to see it,” said Ivor, turning round, his face one blaze of 
wrath, his eyes flashing such fire as only languid, sleepy eyes can 
flash when roused to anger orrevolt. 

“Possibly,” said the count, still tranquil and unmoved. “My 
fancy unfortunately has a tendency to poetise.” 

“And mine a strong inclination to knock you down,” thought 
Ivor savagely as he turned on his heel and left the room, leaving his 
mother to apologise for his lack of courtesy if she chose. 

“Your son is not in the most amiable of moods, it seems to me,” 
remarked the count, turning to Mrs. Grant. “He did not want me 
to come here just now. Why ?” 

“ How can I tell?” she said evasively as with a sigh of weariness 
she resumed her seat. * Sometimes [ think he suspects. You promised 
me there should be nothing in your conduct to create suspicion, and 
yet there is a great deal.” 

“Your own fault, madame. 
bargain.” 

“T have told you,” she said, her voice trembling with suppressed 
ghey “that I cannot do more than I have done. It is cruel to 

it. 

“You must put the screw on Sir Hector, then,” he answered 
calmly. ‘Money I must have. When there is so much at stake 
you can surely make some small sacrifice.” 

“ Sacrifice !” she almost sobbed. ‘Great Heaven ! what has my 
life been but one long sacrifice since first I saw you? It is killing 
me ! . 

“Oh no, it is not,” was the cool rejoinder. “Women of your 
nature can stand a great deal. But of course there is always one 
resource left—I can appeal to your son.” 

“Tf you did that,” she said passionately, “ you would lose every- 
thing. He is too honourable to buy your silence. He would care 
nothing for what he lost. It is only I who am weak and foolish 
enough to wish to hide it from him.” 

“T am not sure that he would be so self-sacrificing,” said the 
count placidly. “I can read between the lines cf his character 
better, perhaps, than you can. Mothers, you know, are proverbially 
blind, And who is Marsden ?” he added suddeal: , and with 
such startling irrelevance, that Mrs’ Grant looked at him with 
absolute fear in her eyes. . 

“T have told you—a friend of mine.” 

“ And of Ivor’s ?” 

“What do you mean ?” she asked sharply. “Is your mind too 
evil to credit even friendship with innocence ?” 

‘“ Between woman and woman—oh no; between a man and a 
woman—yes ; more especially when both are young and one is not 
free, and there is a husband in—India.” 

Mrs. Grant smiled coldly. 

‘“‘ Beryl ‘Marsden is a good woman,” she said; “and, as I have 
told you before, you do not know Ivor.” 

“Tvor is pretty much the same as other men, I suppose,” said the 
count coolly. “ He has served his apprenticeship to the world, the 
flesh, and—— here they are, I think. 

He rose to his feet as the door opened and Ivor and Beryl 
Marsden entered the room together. : 

(To be continued.—Commenced in No. 141.) 


You are neglecting your part of the 


Which ? 


I prp not know you, when in early childhood 

You Shine and romped about your nursery floor ; 
But here I keep the portrait that you gave me, 

That was my darling, when she was but four. 
Two round blue eyes, two lips, red-ripe for kisses, 

A little love to tease, and to adore. 


T saw Pht first, a stately grown-up maiden, 
Gold locks brushed back to show your square white brow ; 
The same blue eyes, but shyly glancing downward— ; 
A formal curtsy answered to my bow; 
A little smile when you and I got friendly, 
Then kisses came ; sweetheart ! I feel them now. 


I see again the day when we were married, 
‘Your dear hand trembling slowly to my own; 
I hear once more your vows all lowly whispered, 
I hear, as then, the organ’s joyful tone; 
I scent the orange-blossom in your bouquet, 
eo Though thrice ten-years “*twixt then and now have flown. 
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And then, dear love, I see you with our children, 
Sedate and grave, some tears npon your cheek, 
Some grey hairs in the locks that were so golden ; 
The step so swift, now tired, and slow, and weak ; 
A head bowed low beneath the weight of living; 
A heart that held some words too sad to speak. 


The last time that I saw you—ah, my darling ! 
I cannot tell it; but I too am old ; 
I shall not have much time to wait behind you— 
A few more years, then is my story told— 
A few more days, and then all will be ended, 
And Death’s grey mist-clouds all away have rolled. 


Yet do I wonder which will show me Heaven— 
The child, the maiden, bride, or tired wife? 
All are unlike, all lovely in their passing ; 
But which contained the true strong germ of life? 
I cannot tell. What if this dread hereafter 
Holds nothing save the rest that ceases strife ! 


Through No Fault of Hers. 


(A STORY IN FOUR WEEKLY PARTS.) 


CHAPTER I. 


Mr. LEIcg was seated at table, his breakfast before him. Opposite 
him was his daughter Muriel, pouring out the coffee, and looking 
anxiously towards her father. 

“Do begin your breakfast, papa,” she pleaded. ‘You are letting 
it get quite cold.” ; : 

Mr. Leigh started from the reverie into which he had fallen, and 
laying down a letter he held in his hand, mechanically took up a 
piece of toast. 

“Yes, yes, my dear,” he replied quickly ; “I’ve lots of time, the 
carriage won't be ready for halt an hour.” 

But the toast remained uneaten, though he carefully buttered it. 
powevess he drank the coffee, and ated his cup up for a second 
Supply. 

“ Aren’t you well, papa ?” enquired Muriel. “I wish you would 
see Dr. Felton on your way in. You have not been yourself for a 
fortnight, and every day you grow worse. You really must eat 
something.” 

Mr. Leigh pushed back his plate. 

“I’m not well, my child; I’ve a great deal to worry me just 
now at the bank.” 

“T wish I could help you,” murmured Muriel. 

Mr. Leigh smiled his thanks, 

“I’m afraid that’s out of the question ; I only wish I could help 
myself. That’s what some of my fellow-directors have been doing 
rather freely,” he added to himself sadly. 

““When will it be all settled, papa ?” 

“‘T don’t know, my dear ; I wish I did.” 

He rose from the table, and threw himself into an armchair near 
the fire. Muriel joined him, sitting on a stool at his feet. 

“‘T] wish, my dear,” he said, after a few moments’ silence, “ that 
you would go and visit your aunt fora few days. She very much 
wants to see you, and just now you can’t find it very pleasant here 
with me coming home late and tired every night.” | 

“Papa !” whispered Muriel reproachfully, “do you think I could 
leave you here ill? You know I would sooner be by your side than 
anywhere else. I only wish 1 could go into town with you.” 

“ Be thankful you can’t,” responded Mr. Leigh earnestly ; “I 
wish I had never been near it in my life.” 

“Ts it so serious as that, papa ?' 

“Yes.” 

Muriel took his hand. 
the worst.” 

“We will hope the worst won’t come,” was the reply, given with 
an attempt at cheerfulness. “We will not meet our troubles half- 
way ; the storm may blow over. If it does not——” 

“T shall be prepared for the worst, papa.” 

“Tt may be worse than you think, my child.” 

‘I do not care how bad it may be,” she exclaimed. ‘ Whatever 
happens, I shall know it was not your fault, and I shall love you as 
much as ever.” 

“ Muriel,” said Mr. Leigh earnestly, taking her hands, “ think of 
what ou are saying. Do you really mean it . 

“ Yes. 

“That, come what may, you will still love me and believe in me?” 

“Yes, papa. You have spent your life in trying to make mine 
happy. Iam old enough now to know how good you are. If the 
time comes to prove my love, I will not fail.” 

“Bless you, my darling!” he exclaimed, clasping her to his 
breast. ‘* May the time never come!” 


“I can bear it, papa,” she said; “tell me 


oe 


He returned to the table and began to collect his correspondence, 
which consisted largely of telegrams, and letters marked “Immediate— 
Private and Confidential.” He glanced through one or two, and then 
thrust the whole into his pocket as John entered the room to announce 
that the carriage was ready. 

Kissing his daughter with more fervency than usual, he left the 
room. 
Muriel wandered to the window and saw the brougham descend 
the drive. She felt more than usually lonely. Her father’s words 
had raised vague fears in her mind, and she could not quiet them. 

The hour arrived for her departure to the School of Art class 
which had recently been opened in the neighbourhood ; but this 
morning she felt disinclined to go, so she endeavoured to find occu- 
pation at home. 

She practised for a short time, but could not fix her attention on 
the notes. Never had she passed such an unhappy morning. 

At last she heard wheels on the drive, and running to the window, 
ad from behind a curtain to see who the visitor might be. 

t was her aunt, Miss Leigh. She soon entered, scarcely giving 
the servant time to show her in. 

‘‘Where’s Bob, Muriel ?” was her first enquiry. 

‘Gone to town, auntie. Do you want to see him ?” 

“I don’t suppose I should have driven over here if I hadn't,” 
was the retort. 

Miss Leigh was the exact opposite to her brother. She was curt 
and unsympathetic, and prided herself on not being like her brother 
Bob, whom she characterised as a “weak backboneless sort of 
creature.” 3 

However, she had the respect, if not the love, of her neighbours. 

“T don’t suppose Bob has told you anything about what’s going 
on at the bank,” continued Miss Leigh ; “ but things are in a bad way 
from all I can learn, and I keep my eyes open.” : 

“Papa told me that he was very anxious just now.” 

“ He'll be a good deal more anxious before he’s done with it, and 
so will you. He’s brought you up too easily, giving you every- 
thing you had a mind for before you spoke it. ie be a great change 
to you if anything happens.” 

“ Not greater than [ can bear,” replied Muriel. Then, to change 
the subject, she added : “I am sorry I can’t come and stay with you 
as you wished, auntie.” 

“As I wished! What are you talking about ?” 

‘Papa said you wanted me to stay with you for a few days.” 

“It’s the first I’ve heard of it,” was her aunt’s reply ; “and I wish 
Bob wouldn't give invitations he has no right to. Not but what you 
can come if you like.” 

“Thank you, auntie ; but I can’t leave papa. He isn’t well.” 

‘No, I should imagine not; he'll be worse before it’s all over, 

ou mark my words. Now I think I’ll take my things off. It can’t 
e far off lunch, and I'll stay to-day, I think.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry, auntie ; I ae forgot to ask you. Do stay.” 

‘Yes, I mean to,” was the reply. 

Miss Leigh proceeded upstairs, stopping oey now and then to 
glance at the decorations of the house. Apparently the prospect did 
not please her, for she ejaculated “ Poor Bob!” several times before 
she reached her room. 

The window commanded a view of the drive. As she stood 
before the glass untying her bonnet, she saw a carriage turn the 
corner. She recognised it in a moment as her brother’s. But there 
was a strange man seated beside the driver. 

She guessed the truth; it had been present to her mind for days, 
and now only came as a realisation of her worst fears, 

“Muriel !” she shouted down the stairs. 

“Coming, auntie !” 

“Look here, child,” said Miss Leigh kindly ; “ you promised to 
retrim this bonnet for me next time I came. I wish you'd havea 
turn atit to-day. Have you a bit of black silk anywhere ?” 

“ T'll look, auntie,” replied Muriel, going towards her room. 

** Don’t hurry,” cried Miss Leigh after her; “I’m going down to 
the breakfast-room.” 

She rushed downstairs, and met Mr. Leigh as he descended from 


the carriage. 

“What is it, Bob?” she asked anxiously. 

“The worst! Where’s Muriel ?” 

‘“‘ Upstairs.” 

“That’s right ; keep her out of sight. Quick now, get me these 
things.” 


He scribbled a short list on a leaf of his pocket-book. One of the 
men who had accompanied him entered the house, and proceeded 
to the library. 

In a few minutes a small portmanteau of necessaries had been 
packed, and the detective intimated that they must now be off. 

Mr. Leigh drew his sister aside. “Tell Muriel as gently as you 
can,” he whispered, “ or else it will kill her. And remind her of her 
promise.” 
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*‘Bob,” said Miss Leigh solemnly, “ you thought two years ago 
when I drew my money out of the bank that I was playing you a 
mean trick. If I hadn’t done so, we shouldn’t have a penny now, 
and I saw it then. So try and think as well of me as you can.” 

Mr. Leigh pressed her hand and entered his carriage, fearful lest 
his daughter should have seen him. 

A few minutes after, Muriel descended with the bonnet in her 
hand, to ask her aunt’s opinion on some knotty point. 

“ Don’t ask me, child, I can’t think of a thing. I want to talk to 
you—no, not in there,” she hastily added, as Muriel moved towards 
the library. 

“Why not, auntie ?” 

“That’s what I’ve got to explain to you, my poor child,” said 
Miss Leigh, bursting into tears, and clasping her niece. 

Before long Muriel knew that her father was arrested for mal- 
practices whilst a director of the Leadcastle Banking Company, that 
the bank had stopped payment, and that it was nota limited liability 
company. Every shareholder was liable to the full extent of his 
means, 


CHAPTER II. 


SOME eight months had elapsed since the arrest of Mr. Leigh. 
The trial was over, the sentences pronounced. Two years’ imprison- 
ment had been allotted to the miserable banker. 

The house had been sold with all its contents ; Muriel was left 
en a She found a shelter in her aunt’s house, but that lady 

ad been largely dependent for her income on her brother’s generosity, 
and in consequence her resources were now narrow. Muriel had 
made up her mind that she would not remain a pensioner on her 
we bounty, even if she had been able to endure her constant 
chatter. 

Muriel believed thoroughly in her father’s innocence of anything 
more than helpless connivance at the malpractices of his fellow- 
directors. Had he exposed them when he discovered their existence 
it would but have hastened the crash; by keeping silent and 
doing all in his power to remedy the evil, there was a hope of 
averting the catastrophe. But in the eyes of the law there was no 
difference between him and the original culprits ; all were involved 
in a common ruin. 

It was an immense relief to Muriel to receive a letter one day 
from Lady Pankhurst offering her the post of companion to her 
only daughter Constance. The letter ran as follows: 


“Dear Miss, **Como Hall. 
“My husband, Sir Joseph Pankhurst, of whom you've heard 
speak from someone whom I won't mention more particularly, has 
told me that you want a place, so if you like to come and be a com- 
panion to our Connie, we shall be very glad, and I’ve no doubt we 
shall get along very comfortably together. Let me have a line, and 

I'll tell them to send the carriage to meet you. 
“Yours affectionately, 
“SaRkadw PANKHOURST.” 


It was a strange mixture of kindness and stupidity, eminently 
calculated to wound Muriel’s feelings, but, as evidently, not intended 
to doso. Even the “someone whom I won’t mention more particu- 
ayy ” was clearly alluded to in this vague manner with the idea 
of being considerate. Muriel read and re-read the letter, finally 
deciding to accept the offer. 

Her father had told her in his last letter that he had some hope 
of obtaining something for her from his old friend Sir Joseph. 
Muriel remembered that once, when she was a little child, she had 
been taken to Como Hall for a day or two just after it had been 
built ; she recollected very distinetly that she had been tormented 
by a rude boy, who was hopelessly spoilt. Her recollection was 
more dim of a little girl rather younger than herself, who possessed 
a doll of abnormal size and grandeur, which she would not let out of 
her hands. 

Muriel would have preferred going to a house where she would 
have been an utter stranger, but that was almost impossible. She 
had made one or two attempts to obtain a situation, but enquiries 
had naturally been made, and when it was discovered who her father 
was, some excuse was found for breaking off the negotiations. 
Muriel began to feel what a terrible disgrace was attached to those 
who were connected with a felon. It was very hard to bear. 

It must not be supposed that Sir Joseph and Lady Pankhurst 
wrote the letter of invitation to Muriel without due consideration. 
When Mr. Leigh’s appeal to his kindness had reached the knight he 
hesitated some time before showing it to his wife. 

“I say, Sarah,” he remarked one evening as they sat alone, “ you 
know poor Leigh has been put in gaol ?” 

“Yes, I read it in the paper. Poor dear man! I never thought 
he would come to this. It’s lucky his wife died so long ago.” 
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‘She'd have made it harder for him—eh ?” retorted Sir Joseph 
with a laugh at his own wit. Since he had been made a knight he 
had indulged rather freely in flashes of spontaneous merriment 
befitting the character he now had to fulfil of a hearty old-fashioned 
Englishman. 

“Sir Joseph!” remonstrated her ladyship, “I’m surprised at 

rou.” 
: It was not the first time her husband had heard this form of 
words, and it had small effect on him. 

“What I was going to say, my dear, is that poor Leigh has left 
a daughter who wants to get something to do—a place as governess 
or something of the sort.” 

“Well, Sir Joseph, I suppose you do not imagine Constance and 
Hugh require a governess ?’ 

‘ Well, a companion then,” suggested Sir Joseph. 

‘For which of them?” enquired Lady Pankhurst with more 
point than usual. 

Sir Joseph laughed, but not so heartily as when he caused the 
merriment. 

“T don’t think we need find a companion for Hugh,” he said ; 
“young men pick up those for themselves fast enough, and Hugh’s 
no exception.” 

“He picks up some companions he had much better let drop 
again,” put in his mother; “a gambling, betting set, he can’t get 
much good out of them.” 

“Young men will have their fling,” pleaded his father ; “ you 
can’t expect Hugh to be a steady old man like me yet a while. He's 
all right, don’t you trouble about him; you look after Connie, I'll 
keep my eye on Master Hugh.” 

“Connie doesn’t require much looking after,” said Lady 
Pankhurst, “she’s a dear good girl ; I only wish she would make 
friends as easy as Hugh does, but she keeps herself alone too much a 
great deal.” 

‘Hand over some of Hugh’s betting friends to her,” suggested 
Sir Joseph with a fresh laugh. “It’s getting quite time she settled 
down with some one. Let’s see, how old is she ?” 

‘“‘ Nineteen last birthday.” 

‘“‘ She looks about twenty-three. Hang it all, Sarah, we must let 
her move about a bit more ; unless she sees some young fellows she 
can’t make any impression on them. I must get Hugh to bring 
home someone with him occasionally.” 

“‘T hope you'll tell him to bring home someone respectable then, 
for those he rings here generally are the wrong sort for me ; and as 
to Connie, she won’t look at one of them.” 

‘Well, Sarah, we’re wandering from the point ; how about this 
girl of Leigh’s? Can you try her as a companion for Connie? You 
needn’t keep her, you know, if you don’t like her.” 

“I shouldn’t think of doing so, of course. But I don’t mind 

ing her if you like.” 

“T should like,” acknowledged Sir Joseph heartily. “ Leigh was 
a very good friend to me ; and though we haven’t seen much of each 
other for the last few years, I want to do him a good turn. I sold 
all my shares in the bank some time ago, and made a very good thing 
out of it, so I should like to pay him back somehow, and I’m sure 
he’d sooner know that Muriel 1s settled than anything else.” 

Lady Pankhurst listened to her husband’s oration ; but at its 
close, began to regret she had given her promise so easily. It wasa 
risky thing to have in the house a young a whose father was in 
prison. She said as much to her husband. 

“Qh, nonsense, Sarah ; nobody thinks much the worse of Leigh 
about this business ; everybody does it, but he’s been found out. 
Anyhow, As don’t imagine that Muriel had anything to do with it, 
I suppose 

e ut everyone who comes here will find out about it.” 

“Let em ; we shall get the credit of doing a very kind action. 
If she’s as nice a girl as she was when [ last saw her, she'll be cheap 
at any price, and I shouldn’t offer her a high one if I were you.” 

Lady Pankhurst still hesitated. There was a fear in her heart 
which she scarcely liked to put into words, in dread of calling down 
on herself the loud ridicule of her lord. 

*‘ Joseph,” she ventured to say at last, “do you think she is a 


very attractive young person ?” 
“Why?” ue ir Joseph. 
“ There’s Hugh, you know, who——” 


She was interrupted by a more than usually boisterous shout of 
laughter. 

“ Hugh !” exclaimed her husband, “ why Hugh has been brought 
up to business, and knows what’s what; do you think he'd be tool 
enough to fall in love with a penniless girl, whose father’s in prison ? 
We no, wife; Miss Leigh’s the safest girl we could have in the 

use.” 

After this decided set-down, Lady Pankhurst dared not venture 
on any further remonstrance, but wrote the same,evening to offer 
Muriel the situation of companion to: her daughter.” ‘Connie was not 
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even informed of it until the letter had gone. Sir Joseph had fine 
_ old English notions about keeping young girls in their place, and 
Connie’s wishes were of very secondary consideration in Como Hall. 

Muriel resolved not to mention the matter to her aunt till she 
had written to accept the situation offered her. But Miss Leigh 
kept so close a watch over all her movements, that it was with 
difficulty she slipped out in the afternoon and posted her letter. 

As she neared the house on her return, she saw her aunt’s face 
peering over the wire blind. 

‘“‘She saw mé go out,” thought Muriel ; “ now for it.” 

Directly she was in the room, Miss Leigh began to question her, 
Muriel had nothing to conceal now, so told her the whole affair. 

“Why did you not tell me before?” demanded Miss Leigh. * Do 
you think my advice worth nothing ?” | 

“TI was afraid, auntie, you might insist on my staying here, and 
I feel I have been living on you too long already. I must do some- 
thing for myself.” a . 

‘Well, as you’ve done it, it’s no good saying anything about it ; 
and if you prefer going to live in a house where they'lf treat you 
rather worse than the servants, it’s not my fault.” ; 

‘“Why should you think they will be unkind, auntie ?” 

“ Haven't they made their money, and aren’t those kind of people 
always glad to have a chance of sitting on people who are higher up 
than they are ?” 

Muriel smiled at the incongruous images that her aunt’s feelings 
led her to adopt. She had not smiled often during the last few 
months. | 

‘“‘ We will hope for the best, auntie,” was her reply. 

“And prepare for the worst. How much salary are they going 
to give you ?” 

Muriel gave a slight start. 

“{—I don’t quite know, auntie,” she stammered. 

“ Merciful Heavens ! does the child mean to tell me that she has 
aa the place without knowing how much she’s going to be paid 

or it? | 

“I suppose Lady Pankhurst forgot to put it in her letter, and 
I forgot ar about it too. But it doesn’t matter, auntie, it isn’t as if 
I had a choice of places ; that’s the only one, so I must accept it, 
even if they don’t give any pay atall. And they are sure to give some.” 

“Let me see the letter. : 

Muriel obeyed. Her aunt rapidly scanned it. 

“You won't have much difficulty with this woman,” was her 
comment ; “ flatter her a little, and she will be all right. Who else 
are in the house ?” ee Se 

‘“‘{ don’t know, auntie, any more than you do. That letter is all 
IT have had, but I know that Sir Joseph was a friend of papa’s, and I 
think I am very fortunate.” : 


“Very well, I only hope it may prove so,” retorted Miss Leigh in: 


a tone implying that the chances were against it. 

However, she helped Muriel to the full extent of her power in 
preparing her wardrobe. This was a matter of selection merely, for 
she still possessed her former personal belongings, and as they were 
in a style much above that which she imagined companions generally 
wore, she chose the plainest and neatest, putting in her boxes two 
dresses only that could possibly excite the envy of her employer. 

It was not a very long journey to Como Hall Short as it was, 
it did not pass without incident. At the Leadcastle station, a young 
man, in a light suit, with a terrier at his heels, stopped suddenly in 
front of her bar which were directed to Como Hall in Miss Leigh’s 
bold hand. A glance showed him that Muriel was the owner. 

He saw her enter a second-class carriage, and then disappeared. 
A minute afterwards he returned, minus his dog, but carrying a 
small armful of papers and magazines. 

Miss Leigh foo ced sya ener at him as he entered Muriel’s 
compartment, but it was of course impossible for her to object, and 
there was no time to change. The whistle sounded, aunt and niece 
exchanged a final kiss, and the train started. 

The young gentleman did not lose time. There was an old 
clergyman seated in the farther corner, so Muriel did not feel 
alarmed when the stranger offered her Punch, which he had indus- 
triously cut with his ticket. 

“Thank you,” said Muriel, accepting it. 

But instead of allowing her to read it in peace, the young stranger 
soon interrupted her. 

“Will you forgive my rudeness in introducing myself to you?” 
he said; “my name is Norman—Lewis Norman.” | 

Muriel looked up ; the name brought no recollection to her mind. 

“YT happened to observe,” he continued, “the address on your 
luggage. May I ask if you are acquainted with Miss Pankhurst ?” 

“‘IT saw her many years ago,” was Muriel’s reply. . She began to 
wonder what Mr. Norman was driving at. She knew she ought not 
to encourage his advances, but his tone and manner showed that he 
was not trying to force his acquaintance on her to amuse himself for 
half an hour, taking advantage of her lack of escort. 


“T am going to say something very rude,” said Mr. Norman, “so 
I ask your forgiveness beforehand. Miss Pankhurst is to have a 
aay from Leadcastle ; she was to reach Como Hall to-day. 
Am I right in——?” 

“You are quite right,” interrupted Muriel. ‘ You seem so well 
informed as regards me that I will forgive what you called your 


_| rudeness.” 


“Tam delighted to have met you,” said Norman, “and thank 
you very much for not taking offence at my forward conduct. 
Before very long we shall, I hope, be formally introduced, but may 
I suppose that the ceremony has already taken place, and talk to 
you without constraint ?” 

“T see no reason against it,” replied Muriel. ‘Of course you 
will not object to my mentioning to Lady Pankhurst that you 
introduced yourself to me.” 

“ Unfortunately, I do object, and strongly,” was his unexpected 
reply. .“I am in a peculiar position as regards Lady Pankhurst. 
Wi you let me contide in you? I think you may take it as a 
compliment that a stranger is so ready to do so.” 

“Does that mean you wish me to render you a service?” asked 
Muriel with a smile. 

She was surprised to find herself talking so freely ; it was the 
first time for some months that she had spoken to anyone of her 
own age and station who was ignorant of her disgrace. She felt her 
old vivacity returning, and gave nota second thought to what her 
aunt might think of the impropriety of her conduct. 

“Tt does,” replied Norman frankly and earnestly. “You can do 
me the greatest service. I have no right to ask it, I know, but I 
must tell you that it is not to me alone you would be doing a kindness, 
but also to Miss Pankhurst,and she can claim kindness from everyone; 
it is her natural due.” eg 

“I must warn you before you say more,” said Muriel, “that you 
must remember that Lady Pankhurst, and not her daughter, is my 
employer. | 

Norman hesitated. But the tone in which Muriel warned him 
seemed to encourage him, for he continued : ; 

“T am sure I can safely leave my confidences pe ied hands. To 
put it shortly, Miss Pankhurst and I are engaged, unfortunately 
without-the consent of her parents—in fact, without their knowledge.” 

“ And against their wish ?” 

“In spite of Sir Joseph’s prohibition. Lady Pankhurst was less 
obstructive.” 

“May I ask the reason of his refusal?” 

“Certainly ; it is my profession. I am an artist. SirJoseph, as 
I dare say you know, is a business man; he gained his money in 
trade. He has the greatest contempt for artists of all sorts; he is 
one of the last survivors of the race of men who seem to imagine that 
those who enrich the world, or try to do so, should be objects of 
contempt to those who enrich themselves.” _ : 

Norman spoke rather bitterly. Muriel felt very sorry for him 
and her face expressed as much. 

- You see how it is,” said Norman. “You will forgive my talking 
of myself for a minute or two. Iam not rich, though I am tolerably 
well-to-do ; I am of better family than the Pankhursts, but since he 
got his title, Sir Joseph thinks nothing of anyone under his own 
rank. My only chance is to make a name that will compel recog- 
nition. That I am rapidly accomplishing, 1am happy tosay. Then, 
at the worst, in two years Constance will be her own mistress.” __ 

Muriel listened attentively and with great interest. If only Miss 


| Pankhurst should turn out to be really as nice as Norman imagined, 


there would be all the pleasures of confidences to be enjoyed, they 
would have sympathy with each other, and life at Como Hall might 
prove, after ale far from as miserable as she had anticipated. 

“Tt seems to me,” said Muriel, “ that you are doing a very bold 
thing in confiding in me. If I wished to curry favour with Lady 
Pankhurst I am under no obligation to conceal all this from her.” 

“You will be when you have seen Connie,” said Norman; “1 
am not afraid of your turning traitor. Iam going to show you that 
I trust you implicitly.” 

He tore a leaf from a pocket-book and scribbled a hasty note. 

“T am going to ask you to give this to Connie,” he said. “She 
is forbidden to write to me, and I only occasionally have a chance 
of writing to her, as all her letters are scrutinised before they are 
given her.” ; 

“Do you mean to say they open her letters ?” 

“Oh no; but she has to open them in her mother’s presence and 
tell her from whom they are, and, of course, that fixes her unless I 
can get a letter delivered ‘unbeknown.’ Isn’t it a dastardly state 
of things ?” 

“Tt does seem-hard,” assented Muriel. ‘“ However, you must 
remember that her parents have the right to exercise their authority, 
and I am very doubtful if I am doing right in taking advantage of 
my position in the house to help Miss-Pankhurst iny setting her 
mother’s authority at defiance,” | 
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“‘T sha’n’t have the chance of asking you again for a long time,” 
pleaded Norman; “I’m going to Devonshire to paint for three 
months. I don’t want to go without letting her have a word.” 

He handed her the note, which Muriel hesitatingly took. 

“A thousand thanks,” he said. “ You may be sure that you 
will be happy with Connie, she will be immensely grateful. She is 
the most ehauaing irl. Ah, I wish I were you, going to live in 
the same house with her.” 

Muriel smiled, but rather sadly; going to Como Hall was not her 
idea of happiness. 

Not long after the train stopped. Norman excused himself from 
coming out to assist her as the servants would recognise him and be 
sure to report. He once more thanked Muriel for her kindness and 
then hid himself behind a paper. 

Half an hour after, Muriel entered her new home. As the 
carriage drew up Connie 2 ages at the window, and a moment 
afterwards on the steps. She gave an anxious glance at Muriel’s 
face, and then threw her arms round her neck and kissed her. 

“Tm so glad you've come,” she said ; “I’m quite sure I shall 
like you, and I hope you will try and like me.” 

“T am sure I shall,” replied Muriel warmly. 

At this moment a door opened and a tall young man appeared. 

“This is my brother Hugh,” said Miss Pankhurst. 

“ How d’ye do?” was his greeting. He turned to his sister, and 
Muriel heard him whisper: “ What the mischief did you want to 
kiss her for ?” 

(To be continued.) 


The Editor’s Note Book. 


GENERAL GORDON’S mission to the Soudan is so far satisfactory 
that it proves that the Government is aware of the fact that we have 
duties to fulfil in Egypt, but it would be still more to the purpose 
if we knew what it has been decided to do in the event of the 
General’s failure to attain his object by diplomacy. If our words are 
disregarded, are we to follow them up by blows. Or, if the Mahdi 
proves more proficient than ourselves at the game of brag, are we to 
retire and give up the game? 


IT is generally expected that answers to this question, as well as 
to many others of equal or greater interest, will be extracted from 
Ministers very soon after the meeting of Parliament next week ; but, 
having regard to the infinite resources of Parliamentary evasion and 
procrastination, this seems rather a sanguine view. 


Mr. HENRY GEORGE does not appear to be very successful in his 
efforts to convert the people of this country to his peculiar views, 
and has received little, if any, practical support even among extreme 
Radicals. A letter in the Times last week, signed B., completel 
and tersely exposes the fallacies and absurdities of Mr. George’s 
views as to the ownership of land, and no better answer to them 
can possibly be wanted. 


Ir M. de Lesseps thought that the agreement at which he arrived 
last autumn with the aa io shipowners had effectually smoothed 
the path of the Suez Canal Company, he was counting his chickens a 
little too soon. The London Chamber of Commerce has urged the 
Government not to ‘‘ commit this country to this so-called settlement 
with the shipowners, ‘as covering the whole ground in dispute,” and it 
is unders that many other influential commercial bodies take a 
similar view of the situation. 


THIS is satisfactory as eA Seay as so many different interests 
are involved, nothing is likely to be settled precipitately, or until the 
question has been thoroughly threshed out. Nevertheless, it must not 
be forgotten that the cost of transit enreoen the Canal has to be paid 
at last by the consumers—that is to say, by the nation at large—and 
that any Government which attempts to settle the question must look 
at it from the broadest possible point of view. 


ONE of the reforms which have been for some time overdue, and 
urgently call for the attention of the Government, is that of Private 
Bill legislation and of Parliamentary Committees as judicial tribunals, 
It is necessary, no doubt, that promoters of companies which seek 
compulsory powers for the establishment of profitable monopolies, 
should, in the interest of the public, have their claims keenly criticised 
by a competent independent tribunal. » * w 


UNFORTUNATELY 8, Parliamentary Committee on a Private Bill is 
not always competent, and, sometimes even, not absolutely indepen- 
dent, while the expense and waste of a a by the present 
system are uy scandalous. In the old days of railway construction, 
it is stated in the Times, ‘‘the Great Western spent three-quarters of 
a million, and the Great Northern close on half a million before a 


spade was put into the ground,” and although things are not quite so 
bad now, recent parliamentary returns disclose the fact that railway, 
gas, water, canal, tramway, and dock companies have spent in the last 
ten years five millions of money in parliamentary litigation, which 
has benefited nobody except a comparatively limited circle of agents, 
solicitors, and barristers. 


A WEEK or two ago I instanced the Revenue returns and the 
subscriptions to the Colonial Loans as arzuments going to prove that 
the state of trade in the country must be better than we are generally 
led to believe, and, since then, the dividends declared by the Joint 
Stock Banks of the metropolis have told the same story. With a very 
low rate of discount, and speculation slack, banks cannot make large 

rofits unless the amount of business done is very large, and, judying 
y this test, there can be no doubt that the turn-over of the country 
last year must have been immense. 


A UNIVERSAL cry of dismay has gone up from the ratepayers of 
London at the news that the School Board rate is to be again increased, 
and there is no doubt that cightpence in the pound is a very serious 
matter. The worst part of the business is, not only that the total 
cost of the Board Schools increases, but that the cost per child grows 
also. If the expenses increased simply because more children were 
being educated, there might be some excuse for the rapid and por- 
tentous rise in the rate, but, when we find that even the children we 
had to educate last year are to cost us more this, it becomes evident 
that the proceedings of the London School Board call imperatively for 
enquiry with a view to reform. 


Way it should be worth anybody’s while to place half-a-dozen 
paper bags of dynamite in the Primrose Hill Tunnel, in such a way 
that they could not by any possibility do any harm to the train in 
which the Prince of Wales was travelling, is not at first sight apparent. 
Probably, however, they were the stock-in-trade of nobody of more 
importance than one of the extremely silly people who find pleasure in 
the imbecilities known as practical jokes. 


THE first stone of the Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings in 
Petticoat Square has just been laid by the Chairman of the City 
Commissioners of Sewers, and brilliant hopes are held out that this 
block, and others which are to follow, will do much to relieve the 
overcrowding for which the neighbourhood has long had an evil name. 
Judging by previous experience, the chances are that these anticipa- 
tions will only be partly justified by the result. In all probability the 
people who have been cleared out will wander off to some other 
overcrowded district, and the new buildings will, as in the case of the 
Peabody houses, be occupied by © seabitpet of a class much superior to 
that for which they were primarily intended. 


Mr. CHARLES READE is nothing if not thorough, and his letter 
in the Daily Telegraph of the 24th of January is an excellent example 
of the direct, plain, and forcible manner in which he argues out a 
pane on which he feels deeply. His eer of the jury in the 

It Case is vigorous and generous, and will do good service by 
reminding people that jurymen, who have the opportunity of closely 
watching the demeanour of witnesses under examination and cross- 
examination, are much more likely to estimate their evidence at its 
true value than judges who have afterwards to form their opinion 
the case from reports and the interested comments of the counsel 

one. 


Mr. READE concludes by inviting the jurors to give the public, 
through the medium of the Daily Zelegraph, all the reasons which 


induced them to arrive at the verdict which they delivered. If 
I remember rightly, they, or some of them, did take the public 
a good deal into their confidence immediately after the trial. It 


seems to me, however, that there are manifest inconveniences in 
the course suggested by Mr. Reade. Surely the duty of a juryman 
ought to be at an end when the verdict is recorded, even apart from 
the consideration that twelve men may arrive at the same conclusion 
by several widely different trains of reasoning. 


As an instance of the possible difficulties in such cases, the 
letter of the juryman after the abortive Explosives’ trial may be cited. 
Here the statement that eleven of the jury were of one way of 
thinking was clearly calculated to prejudice the jury by whom the 
case will have to be tried again, and, similarly, if the judges were to 
order a new trial in the Belt Case, it is impossible to suppose that a 
number of letters from the first jury could fail to prejudice the result. 


IT is stated that the authorities of Scotland Yard have come to the 
conclusion that the Stoke Newington Mystery was a case of suicide 
and not of outrage, and that no further efforts are to be made to tind 
the person or persons unknown whom the coroner’s jury declared 
guilty of wilful murder. No doubt this decision has not been arrived 
at without careful consideration of evidence, and probably of facts of 
which the public know nothing, but it seems rather a strong measure 
to set aside the verdict of a qary and the distinct evidence of the 
medical witnesses without explaining the reasons why. It certainly 
seems desirable that such a decision should not_be arrived at without 
publication of the fullest particulars. 
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THERE has lately been a good deal of talk about overwork and 
under-pay at some of the Stores. Although it is extremely difficult to 
arrive at a fair judgment in the face of the diametrically opposing and 
wholly irreconcilable statements which are made on both sides in a 
newspaper controversy such as this, there seems no reason to doubt 
that the managers, to put it mildly, do not err on the side of over- 
liberality. 


THis is undoubtedly a mistake. The profits of the shareholders in 
the principal Stores are very large, and the position of the businesses 
themselves so peculiar, that something more than the ordinary law of 
supply and demand ought to be considered. Possibly, also, the 
extensive robberies, which were not long ago discovered at one of these 
gigantic shops, may be taken as a proof that, from the point of view of 
economy alone, it is very judicious to give people who are employed in 
positions of trust adequate pay. 


MEssrs. BARNUM, BAILEY, AND HUTCHINSON and the Zoological 
Society of London are, no doubt, greatly obliged to the scientific 
gentlemen who have got up an animated discussion abont the cause of 
the peculiar marks on the animal which is absurdly called a white 
elephant. That the experts should be found taking the most opposite 
views on the subject is only in accordance with the custom in such 
cases, and will surprise no one, while the ingenuity with which some- 
body connected with the speculation manages to stir up the con- 
troversy afresh, when it begins to languish, is quite in accordance 
with the traditions of the greatest days of the astute Barnum. 


C. D. 


Jacky Jacky. 


A VERY considerable proportion of the graves in Norfolk Island, 
once the receptacle of our most dangerous class of convicts, but 
since 1856 the abode of a very different and orderly community, the 
descendants of the mutineers of the Bounty, was due to the frequent 
attempts of the convicts at revolt, attempts which could only be quelled 
by the most energetic and determined measures. In 1834, a conspiracy 
was formed, the aim of which was to destroy the military inhabitants 
by poisoning the wells, and then to take possession of the island. 
That was defeated, and thirty-one of the revolters suffered the penalty 
of death. The last outbreak occurred in 1846. The object on that 
occasion was to destroy some of the overseers who had, by bringin 
men to frequent punishment, made themselves the objects of wild an 
savage hate. The leader was a certain William Westwood, commonly 
called Jacky Jacky, that name having been given to him by the 
natives of New South Wales, when he was leading a reckless and 
lawless life in that colony. By one of the convicts, who was this 
man’s close companion, I was favoured with a Newgate Calendar of 
details. Like many such details, black and repulsive in the mass, 
they show here and there, eae the mist, a glimmer of that true 
licht of humanity which might have brightened the man’s life, and 
changed his carecr. 

There was, indeed, some good mixed with the evil deed that had 
brought Jacky Jacky into Norfolk Island. Bent upon plunder, he 
with his associates had one night visited a settler’s house, during the 
absence of its master. Having secured the servants, they proceeded 
to the best room, in which the lady of the house and a young lady, her 
friend, were preparing the children for bed. Jacky Jacky briefly stated 
the object of his visit, and having left an unaccustomed confederate in 
charge of the affrighted women, went upstairs. The report of a gun, 
followed by screams, soon called him down again, when he found the 
lady of the house lying on the floor, surrounded by her screamin 
children, and bleeding profusely from a gun-shot wound, which had 
divided the femoral artery. Jacky Jacky promptly called the whole 
house to his aid, bound up the wound as tightly as he could, ordered the 
settler’s horse to be put to the gig, and, as soon as the lady had 
recovered consciousness, had her carefully placed on cushions at the 
bottom of the vehicle. Then taking the reins himself, he quitted 
his plunder, drove with the utmost speed to the nearest township, 
and knocking up the doctor, cominitted the wounded lady to his care. 
Then returning to his followers, he called them off, forbidding them to 
remove an atom from the premises. Upon the information of the 
wretch who had fired the gun, according to his own statement, J acky 
Jacky and his gang were soon afterwards taken in the bush. Many 
crimes having been proved against them, they were condemned to 
death ; but by the earnest representation of the lady, who gratefully 
remembered Jacky Jacky’s considerate distinction between bush- 
ranging and murder, the sentence was commuted to transportation 
for life to Norfolk Island. But he was not destined to die in his bed. 
He headed, as already said, the conspiracy of 1846. 

_ _ Obnoxious overseers and constables were to be destroyed, and the 
island seized. Qne morning, immediately after inspection, as the 
various gangs were being marched to their work, the revolt was 
opened by a simultaneous rush, and the convicts scattered themselves 
over the settlement in search of their victims—certain constables who 
lived in detached cottages near the beach. Those who had been on 
duty the preceding night were in ope cottage, and were barbarously 


murdered in their sleep. The military, after great exertion, got the 
greater number of the convicts back within the gaol ; but some were © 
still at large among the hills, and three or four had seized a boat upon 
the beach, and made their escape to Philip Island. This island isa 
lonely rock, lying about six miles from the settlement, inhabited by 

oats and rabbits, by sea-birds, and by a peculiar kind of green parrot. 
tt used to be occasionally visited by officers of the convict garrisor, 
for a day’s shooting. On Philip Island, these three or four men fora 
long time were able to elude the vigilance of those sent in pursuit ; at 
length, however, all but one were taken or had thought it prudent to 
surrender. For eighteen months that one man, hunted by his 
fellows, lived on in his desolation, and escaped from every one of the 
many searching-parties sent out tocapture him. At length his lair was 
discovered. The desperate man then climbed swiftly to the highest 
pinnacle of rock in the small island. There he quietly waited his 
ae With much toil they had nearly scaled the height on which 

e stood. Then he gave them a wild look of hatred and defiance, 
covered his head with his jacket, and leaped down, rebounding from 
rock to rock, and falling a shattered mass into the sea. 

For this outbreak, seventy convicts were put upon their trial ; and 
of these, thirteen, including Jacky Jacky, were condemned to death. 
They lie together in one grave, upon unconsecrated ground outside 
the cemetery, close to the rocky shore where the waves beat upon the 
coral reef. They were tried by a commission sent from Sydney. 
Until then, all persons charged with capital offences had been sent 
to Sydney for trial ; but that practice was discontinued, in order that 
there might no longer exist a motive which had been a strange and 
frequent source of crime. The old hardened convicts used to amuse 
themselves by urging the new comers into violent conflict with each 
other, and inciting them to murder their companions, in order that 
they—the instigators—might have evidence to give, and thus for a 
time relieve the awful monotony of their lives by a voyage to Sydney, 
in the character of witnesses. 

One tombstone in the old cemetery of Norfolk Island deserves 
record. It is sacred to the memory of Thomas Salisbury Wright, 
who was transported from Sydney at the age of one hundred and 
three for the term of his natural life’ So there he died, having 
completed his one hundred and fifth year. To be sure he was a 
young man when he committed the forgery for which he was trans- 

orted. That occurred when he was only cighty-three years old, and 
It was not discovered until twenty years after. 


The Family Doctor. 


THE HYGIENE OF ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Few of us will deny that we too often take our enjoyment—we mean 
what is called our ‘‘innocent enjoyment ’—in a very unhealthy way. 
Our recreation is in no sense a renewing or making over again, but 
rather a bewitching and insidious form of destruction. By our ignor- 
ance and inadvertence we more than neutralise the benefits we gain 
from change of scene and from amusement. 


EVERYBODY knows the stifling atmosphere which usually pervades 
well-filled theatres and halls. It is not only that the heat is oppressive 
—but there is a sense of closeness, of airlessness, which affects some 
people at the moment, and these prouey suffer least from it, because 
they are obliged to flee ; while others, who seem to tolerate it better, 
remain, and perhaps fail to connect it with the sick headache or the 
depression of spirits from which they suffer on the following day. It 
is a proof of the peculiar quality of this atmosphere, that people from 
tropical climates, and therefore accustomed to great natural heat, but 
also to free ventilation, suffer in it more perceptibly than we do, who 
are more accustomed to shut-in chambers. In fact, the air of a crowded 
and ill-ventilated building is tainted—is simply poisonous. And yet 
people, who carefully filter their water, and who would put aside 
any dubious article ot food, seem content to go on breathing it. 


LET us look into the matter. A large public building is usually 
well lighted, and the flame which gives the light at the same time 
uses up the air, converting it into gases, which are not only useless, 
but absolutely harmful eohunien beings. We and our neighbours in 
the assembly are also engaged in using up the air, and in breathin 
out the same harmful gas that the flame produces, as well as a sinal 
portion of a gas which is not only suffocating but poisonous. In 
addition to this, we breathe out certain poisonous animal exhalations 
from our lungs, which, in reality, give the sense of closeness which 
is 80 familiar to us all. 


OF course, the remedy for these evils lies in the hands of architects 
and sanitary engineers. They must ever be attempting to solve the 
problem of how to produce the maximum of ventilation with the 
minimum of draught or chill. But demand creates supply; and as 
public intelligence on these points increases, so will the care and skill 
of these purveyors for public convenience. We shall find no more 
windows with immoveable sashes ; no more buildings, or corners of 
buildings, through which a full current of fresh air, cannot be sent’ 
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when it is desired. People educated to the value of ventilaton will 
rather put on an extra wrap than insist on the closing of a door or a 
window. Those who are too delicate to bear the least stream of fresh 
air will understand that it is their duty to stay at home rather than to 


poison a whole assembly, and leave them with enfeebled bodies and 
irritated nerves for days to come. 


THE attendants at every place of public assemblage should be 
rigidly instructed to set open every avenue for fresh air the moment 
the people depart. We fear this is often neglected, es cage t if we 
may be permitted to say it, in churches, and on Synday, when one 
service follows another in rapid succession. We shall never forget an 
experience of this sort we once underwent in the farthest Highlands of 
Scotland. The little church stood on the margin of a wide loch, 
sheltered by mighty pine-clad mountains. Summer was breathing out 
her purest and softest airs. The greater part of the neighbouring popula- 
tion was Gaelic-speaking, and a Gaelic service was held in the fore- 
noon, followed by an English one for the benelit of a few residents and 
visitors. There was only an interval of a few minutes between 
the departure of the plaid-wrapped shepherds and white-mutched 
matrons and the ingoing of the lairds’ Beeps and the tourists, who were 
welcomed by a blast of hot, heavy, evil-smclling atmosphere, the 
legacy of the crowded congregation which had preceded them. And 
those who would have scorned to put on a second-hand garment, sat 
nodding, faint and stupetied, in a furnace of second-hand air! We 
carried away our own share of fretful mood and sick headache ; and, 
during the subsequent Sundays of our stay, contented ourselves with 
the ministrations of Dr. Hillside. We may well ask, is not the pre- 
servation of health and strength, for the fit and cheerful discharge of our 
duties in life, a distinct though much-neglected part of Christian duty ? 


IN evening assemblies it is to be hoped that the electric light will 

Bive help in the right direction. With some form of closed electric 

aoe we get all the light we want, and yet the air is not rendered in 
the least impure or uncomfortably hot. 


WHILE we guard against cold on leaving assemblies, by starting on 
our homeward way slowly, with closed mouths, or with the windows of 
our conveyance duly drawn, yet we must not forget that these pre- 
cautions need not be unduly protracted, once we have habituated 
ourselves to the change of atmosphere. To breathe freely and some- 
what largely of fresh air before going home and to bed is really 
important, since the fresh air is the best possible antidote to the bad 
or poisoned air. This, coupled with the good practice (if you can get 
used to it) of keeping your bedroom window open a little at top and 
bottom, will do much to remove the ill effects of the tainted atmosphere 
in which the evening has been passed, and sap avert the feeling of 
headache, malaise, and weariness which too often results. Simple 

recautions of this kind are worth much, because Nature is very simple. 
Ene never demands from us hard and complicated tasks in order to 
preserve our health, and her behests, like those of the ancient prophet 
when he commanded the Syrian noble to wash in Jordan, are often 
despised from their very simplicity. If health be lost, however, her 


bearing towards us often changes instantly, and becomes relentless 
and exacting. 


THERE are further complications in the hygiene of entertainments 
or social gatherings in our own houses, for there we have not only to 
consider what air we give our guests to breathe, but what food we set 
before them. Let us say, however, at the outset, that it should be 
revarded as a positive insult on the part of a host to invite more 
guests than the number which can breathe and move freely in the 
rooms where he receives them. Todo so is only a part of the vulgar 
affectation and pretence which prevails in some sections of society, 
and those who aspire to be well-bred should study to avoid it. Some- 
times a huge assembly is given as a means of paying off one’s “ social 
obligations.” People have no right to incur social obligations which 
they can only repay in such fashion. The theory of entertainment is 
to give pleasure to our friends, not to drag them as victims at the 
chariot-wheels of our vanity. - 


IN some houses it seems as if it were treason to open the windows ; 
they might all be nailed up for any nse to which they are put. This 
is strongly to be deprecated, for a little management—the use of a 
curtain or a screen—will secure all the blessings of fresh air without an 
injurious draught. In every house, when a party is given, it should 
be somebody’s business to see to these things. We should not leave 
our guests to complain of discomfort on this score ; and itis astonishing 
how people get accustomed to bad air, and do not notice they are init 
till they leave it and return to it. 


THE atmosphere, when tainted, can be rapidly improved by pouring 
a little dilute oil of vitriol over some permanganate of potash. Ozone 
is at once given off, which is a pase l air-purifier. The only draw- 
back to this expedient is that oil of vitriol is a powerful acid, and must 
be handled with great care. 


OF the food sir daae at entertainments it is difficult to say much, 
since it opens up the whole subject of dietctics. Of course, each guest 
can decide what he tikes himself; but a wise latitude of choice should 


you take care of your pneumogastric nerve.” 


be allowed him. At some houses a guest has either to take unwhole- 
some viands or nothing. Whatever is likely to disagree with the 


human frame at any time is sure to do so in a hot and crowded room. 
Many dishes usually thought ‘‘ dainty,” levy a severe tax on the diges- 
tive powers. There is an important nerve called the ‘‘ pneumogastric 
nerve,” which presides largely over the digestion. 
professor, before dismissing his students for the Christmas vacation, 


A certain learned 


always added to his seasonable good wishes the warning: ‘‘ Be sure 


It is advice which 
should be remembered at all entertainments. 


HAM, lobster, sherry, and highly spiced or sickly-sweet dishes are 
not the most appropriate for such gatherings. Have a few simple, 
harmless dishes for the delicate and the elderly, and it is probable you 
will find that these will be the most popular with all. Keep beautiful 

blets of water well in sight, and also provide some aérated waters. 

o not compel your guests to drink wine because they grow thirsty 
and there is nothing else to drink. Let the wine you do provide be 
a a good ; it need not be of an expensive kind, but let it be 
good of its kind. Let the guests beware of resorting to wine to 
relieve them from the depressing influences of ill ventilation and 
crowded confusion. These make stimulants welcome, but they only 
add to the evil consequences. Atdinners, wine often enables people to 
eat twice as much as is good for them, thus entailing on them all sorts 
of evil consequences, which are not always traced to their true cause. 


LATE hours should be avoided. We want recreation that we may 
pursue our work, not dissipation to unfit us forit. Dancing-parties are 
almost invariably too prolonged. What should be a pleasant exercise 
is converted into an exhausting labour, and under such circumstances 
those who have any real work in life do well to avoid them. The 
butterfly of fashion, male or female, makes up for ante-midnight 
revelry by morning lounging, but the working becs must be up and 
doing, and to resume work witha jaded feeling is thoroughly unwhole- 
some. The fashionable ‘‘ Cinderella” dances, closing sharply at the 
hour of twelve, mark a step in the right direction. Bad customs can 
only be changed by individuals coming to the conclusion that they are 


harmful and wrong, and then resolutely resolving each to set his own 
face against them. 


GREAT physical good results from wise enjoyment. The mind has 
a most powerful influence on the body, an influence we can scarcely 
over-estimate. Relaxation is a necessity to the over-worked or over- 
worried mind. Many serious diseases might be avoided if this was duly 
attended to. One finds a hundred people ready and eager to swallow 
any quantity of mixtures, tonics, and pills, for one who seeks how to 
provide tit relaxation and refreshment for himself and his household. 


A healthy mind, clear, calm, and. cheerful, is the best bulwark of a 
healthy body. 


‘An Address by Artemus Ward. 


ARTEMUS WARD, after delivering a lecture once in New London, 
Conn., was asked by the principal of a young ladies’ high school in the 
place to pay a visit to her institution the next day. He went like 
‘*an amoosin cuss,” and made the girls a speech. While walking to 
the academy a strect runaway occurred. A terrified horse went 
tearing over the pavement, with what Artemus called the ‘‘fore- 
quarters " of a waggon clattering at his heels. This incident Artemus_ 
ingeniously utilised in his address. Said he: ‘‘The vehicular 
elopement which has just taken place, young ladies, has furnished us 
with a timely topic of discourse. Young ladies’ seminaries are ever 
exposed to runaways. Once, when travelling with my show, I came 
upon a female institute. There were ladders, and lads too, as to that, 
at every window. Many perpendiculars carrying fainting horizontals 
to the ground. ‘Fire!’ t shouted. ‘None of that,’ replied a 
solemn voice from the orchard. ‘There ain’t no fire; these are only 
young fellows running off with their sweethearts.’ There is moral 
entertainment for man and beast in this runaway. No horse, if 
attached to a waggon, that is, if sincerely attached to it, will run 
away with it; but the more a young man is attached to a young 
woman, the more he will run away with her, leaving no trace, in fact, 
none of the harness behind. Young ladies, since I have stood before 
your beautiful faces I have lost something, and if you or the boy that 
sweeps out should find a red object looking like a coral breastpin that 
has been stepped on, you may know it is my poor busted heart.” 


Low Spirits. 


OF all the distressing things in this wearisome world low spirits 
are at once the most trying and the most inexplicable. They do not 
depend upon any external circumstances, there is no forewaming sign 
to herald their approach. They appear to be purely constitutional— 
a sort of horrible legacy with which some people are born, and neither 
wealth, or health, or any form of success, can save a predestined person 
from becoming their prey. 
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AT the most unexpected moments, in the midst of the gayest scenes, 
Melancholy taps us on the shoulder, and we find him waiting like 
the Ancient Mariner at the marriage-feast, and insisting on being 
heard. Ina moment, at the waving of the wand of this bad enchanter, 
life appears at its worst. A black cloud drops over everything, our 
path appears lost in mist. We seem to have been doing nothing but make 
mistakes ever since we were born; our parents brought us up badly; 
our life is a series of miseries, It is a question whether in the 
midst of a crowd of apparent affection we have one friend who 
really loves us, certainly not one that understands us. For low spirits, 
as they increase, make us become more and more egotistical, more 
alone, and from our lonely rock of despair we are only too apt to look 
on the mass of mankind before us as little better than a group of 
grinning idiots, : 


THERE can be no doubt that this state of things is very trying while 
it lasts. We can have nothing but pity for the person whose melan- 
choly eyes, looking straight forward, can see nothing good in the 
present or future ; whose laugh is hollow, and not the result of merri- 
ment; who is enduring in his solitary breast exquisite tortures of 
weariness and despair ; who thinks he has solved the conundrum con- 
cerning life being worth living, and can give the most decided answer 
possible in the negative—we cannot but pity him, although we know 
that his despair will be as evanescent as it now seems real, that 
to-morrow’s sun will see him lively, and that suddenly, in an instant, 
he will have forgotten his woes, and life will appear to him as rose- 
coloured as before. We pity this man—nay, if he keeps his sorrows 
to himself, we can respect him, knowing that his is one of the sensitive, 
highly-strung natures that are liable to alternations of rapture and 
despair; but if he indulges himsclf with a confidant, and does every- 
thing he can to foster his morbidness, why, then our sympathy is 
wholly reserved for his wife. 


WE say “his wife,” for such a man is invariably married, unless, 
indeed, he has a peculiarly unselfish sister who will spoil him by listen- 
ing to his woes. _ It is easy to pick out of a crowd the wife of the low- 
spirited man. If wesee one of those sweet, smiling creatures whose 
faces are as ewe as the sun, and who have a disposition to make 
the very best of things written in every dimple of their cheeks and 
glance of their eye, in one moment we could stake our existence on 
the assumption that that is the wife of a low-spirited man. ‘ Poor 
innocent creature,’’ we say to ourselves, ‘‘ what have you done— 
what fearful crime did you commit in some former state of existence, 
that you should be tied for life to the companionship of this depressed 
and depressing person—one who comes again and again to gather 
honey from your sweet store of comforting sayings ; who warms his 
miserable wings in the sunshine of your radiance, carping at you all 
the time, and grudging you that cheerfulness which is in his eyes the 
sign of an interior disposition ?” 


WHAT is to be done with such a man? The more he is indulged 
the worse he gets ; the longer he continues, the stronger hold will his 
fit take of him. He must clearly be roused, if you love him well 
enough to undertake it, but it is indeed a thankless task. You 
exhaust yourself with entertaining him, firing off funny story after 
funny story for his benctit ; you take all the ancient proverbs of cheery 
import out of your wallet, and present him with them one after 
another. ‘‘It isa long Jane that has no turning,” you remark, trying by 
dint of a smile and a cheery expression to give an air of freshness to 
that well-worn aphorism ; and, if that fails in its effect, you find your- 
self trying to give a startling original reading of the fact that there is a 
silver lining to every cloud. You ransack your memory for every 
ludicrous incident you have ever heard of—old family stories, plays 
you have seen, anything so that your hearer would but laugh. No 
circus performer jumping through his hoops, or leaping with stagey 
smiles from bar to bar, works harder than you, as you take spasmodic 
jumps from one subject to another in the hope of enlivening your 
difficult audience. 


AND now comes the hardest part of all—the recipient of your care 
treats you with the greatest ungratefulness. Ten to one but he rather 
resents your good spirits, as being the fruits of a thoughtless and 
insensible nature. You may laugh, he says; you do not see the state 
of things as clearly as he does, Vou have no sympathy—he has seen 
that long ago. Either your birth, or your education, or some strange 
want in your nature, prevents you from taking part in the sorrows 
of his sensitive soul. This invariable remark of his is certainly 
hard to bear; indeed, there is something in the idea of his resent- 
ing the high spirits in which you are indulging for his benefit, 
which would be painful if it were not so ludicrous. To be taunted 
with being over-sanguine at the very minute when your cheerful 
disposition is being so er. tasked on his behalf is certainly 
trying, to say the least of it, but the devoted comforter will bear 
even this with patience whilst looking forward anxiously for the first 
smile which, like the break in the clouds on a rainy day, will tell 
her she has succeeded in her task, and that the demon of low spirits 
is gone, 


WE have spoken throughout as though the complainer were of the 
masculine sex—the consoler of the feminine. It very often is so, but 


there are heaps of cases where the contrary holds good, where it 1s 
the woman who wails, and the man who tries to comfort her in vain : 
Mrs. Gummidge, who regards the smoking of the potatoes as her 
own particular grievance, and Daniel Peggotty who tries to cheer her 
up. But of whichever sex you may be, sad indeed is your case when 
you have once allowed yourself to become the recipient of these 
dolorous confidences. The self-made martyrs will return to you 
again and again; like the daughter of the horse-leech forever crying 
“Give!” wey will tie on your back all the burden of their bad spirits, 
departing lightened, but leaving you weary. Happy is it for you if 
they do not enfeeble all your powers of bearing that burden of your 
own whose existence they so selfishly ignore, as the vampire in old 
legends drank the life-blood of his victim that he might go on his 
own way refreshed. ) 


Brillat Savarin. 


M. CHARLES MONSELET, in his amusing essay on Brillat Savarin 
in the translation of his celebrated work, ‘‘A Handbook of Gas- 
tronomy,” just published, says: 

‘*It is certain that Brillat Savarin never concealed his passion for 
good cookery, and he upset the feelings of his colleagues in the Court 
of Cassation by the smell of gaine, which he carried in his pockets 
that it might get high. Once, while he was President of the Civil 
Court of l’Ain, Brillat Savarin was sorely tried betwcen his duty as a 
judge and his inclinations as a bon vivant. A market-gardener had 
brought an action to restrain a neighbour from planting trees in sucha 
position that their shadows would be thrown on a wall where peaches 
of a peculiar lusciousness were grown. Brillat asked to taste one of 
these peaches, and the gardener came into court with a fruit of lovely 
appearance, which he cut into quarters with a silver knife. Handing 
up the first quarter, he said: ‘‘ Taste, sir, for the flesh.” When the 
judge had eaten, the second quarter came up with the request: ‘‘ Now 
to: the juice.” At the third quarter the gardener said, ‘‘ Now for the 
perfume ;” then proffering the last quarter, amid a religious silence in 
court, he exclaimed: ‘‘ And now for the tout ensemble.” Brillat Savarin 
felt bound to give judgment for the neighbour, but he ejaculated 
alinost with tears in his eyes: ‘‘ These peaches are works of art, and 
that man with his trees is a savage.”’ 


How to Mount Microscopic Objects. 


PART I. | 


To all those who have any taste for natural history, microscopic 
research affords an inexhaustible mine of interest, while even the most 
unscientific can occasionally find an hour’s amusement, leading, 
perhaps, to something better, in the examination of a few of the 
wonders which are scattered broadcast in our path. But, in order to 
appreciate Nature’s handiwork, the mere possession of even the most 
powerful microscope is not the only requisite, for it must be borne in 
mind that comparatively few objects can be properly examined unless 
they have undergone careful prior preparation. Moreover, it is scarcely 
satisfactory to view an interesting object, and then to be obliged to 
throw it away for lack of some means of preserving it in a fit condi- 
tion for future inspection. If carefully mounted, however, the adage 
that ‘‘a thing of beauty is a joy for ever” finds an excellent illus- 
tration, for there the specimens are, ready to be examined at any time 
when an opportunity may present itself. 


OF course, mounted objects may always be procured of the various 
opticians who make a speciality of microscopic work, and who have 
generally a large stock on hand from which selections may be made. 
But this proceeding involves considerable expense, for not even the 
most simple specimen can as a rule be procured for less than one 
shilling, while the more elaborate preparations can seldom be pur- 
chased for five times that sum. Toreover, there is not the same 
satisfaction in examining these as in inspecting the fruits of one’s 
own labours, so that from all points of view, excepting, perhaps, that 
of the optician, it is as well that every microscopist should be able to 
mount his own objects. 


THE requisites for so doing are few and simple. In the first place, 
a number of glass slides must be procured, the dimensions of which 
must be three inches in length by one in breadth. These must be of 
the purest glass, without a flaw or an air-bubble in any part, while the 
edges must be carefully rounded off by means of sand-paper, so that no 
projecting edge be left which might cause a nasty cut. These slides 
may be procured at any of the dealers in microscopic apparatus, but 
any glass-cutter should be able to furnish them at a far shenver rate, 
and of equal perfection. Only let it be thoroughly understood that 
the glass must be of the very best quality, and that the apne 
measurements must be accurately adhered to, and even the most 
unintelligent of workmen can scarcely make a anistake. 
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IN the next place, a corresponding number of glass covers, as they 
are called, will be required, these consisting of squares or circles of 
the very thinnest and purest glass, with which the objects are to be 
covered in order to protect them from dust and injury. These covers 
must be procured of an optician, for their manufacture is of far too 
delicate a character for ordinary workmen, and demands special tools 
and the greatest care and experience in their use. They are sold by 
weight, at so much an ounce according to their quality, and are 
rather expensive. But, on the other hand, it must be taken into 
account that a very large number go to make up an ounce, for they are 
of so delicate a nature that the weight of each individual cover is 
scarcely appreciable. 


A 8MALL bottle of the purest Canada Balsam will also be necessary, 
and this may be procured of any druggist. A little puritied gum 
t nth will also be useful in mounting certain opaque objects, 
and may be obtained of the same tradesman, who will furnish it in 
the form of small flakes. These flakes, when soaked in water, swell 
to a most wonderful extent, two or three small fragments being quite 
sufficient to fill a two-ounce bottle with mucilage of the proper con- 
sistency. Add the water by degrees, a little at a time, until the 
mixture is of such a character that it flows with difficulty even if the 
bottle containing it be held upside down. A camel’s-hair pencil or 
two will of course be necessary, together with a few simple tools 
formed of fine needles furnished with handles. These last are easily 
made by thrusting the needles, eye foremost, into ordinary lucifer- 
matches, until only about one-third of their length remains exposed. 
Some operators recommend that one or two of these needles should be 
curved by heating them in the flame of a spirit-lamp, bending them 
to the required angle by the aid of forceps, and finally plunging them 
while still hot into cold water in order to hecien them. This however, 
I think is totally unnecessary. Curved needles are far more difficult to 
work with than straight, and their aid is seldom or never really 
required, 


A PAIR of fine dissecting-forceps is invaluable, and these will not 
cost very much. Unlike the needles, however, they are most useful 
when curved, but a little practice will be necessary before they can be 
properly used. This practice is, after all, the chief requisite in every 

ranch of microscopic mounting. The first few attempts must be more 
or less failures, and it is not until some experience has been gained 
that the student will be enabled to mount the simplest object correctly. 
He may read whole books of instructions, and may be iheoretically 
perfect in the art, but when he descends to practice he will find that 
the rules upon which he is to work can only point out the manner of 

roceeding which is most likely to lead to success, and that all the 

ittle details which are so important can be learnt by personal experi- 
ence alone. 


PRACTICE and patience, however, in this as in other things, will do 
wonders, and each attempt of a careful worker will be an improve- 
ment upon the preceding, until he finds that he has fairly mastered all 
the difficulties which at first beset him. Before proceeding farther, 
therefore, I wish it to be understood that in the following remarks I 
make no preenee of completeness, but merely point out the lines 
upon which the delicate operation of mounting microscopic objects is 
best conducted. 


SUPPOSING objects, balsam, needles, brushes, forceps, and all the 
other necessaries to be duly laid out in readiness for use, the first 
thing to do is to find the exact centre of the slide. Nothing looks 
worse than a slide in which this precaution has not been observed, 
the appearance of even the most careful mounting being quite spoiled 
by failure in this respect. The centre may be easily found in the 
following manner: Mark out upon a piece of white paper a parallelo- 
gram of the exact dimensions of the slide, and connect the opposite 
angles by two straight lines. The point at which these lines cut one 
another will be the centre. Place the slide upon the ruled space, and 
allow a single drop of the melted balsam to fall upon the centre. In 
this drop, without loss of time, place the object, whatever it may be, 
and lay one of the thin glass covers upon it, pressing it gently down- 
wards, so that the balsam may spread evenly in ail parts. Do not 
press too hard, or the cover may break and spoil the object ; and take 
especial care that no bubbles of air remain in the balsam. These air- 
bubbles are a terrible nuisance sometimes, and give a great deal of 
trouble before they can be eradicated, which is best done by touching 
them with a red-hot needle before the cove is laid in its place. Heat 
the needle in a spirit-lamp ; if an ordinary flame be employed soot will 
be deposited upon it, and so transferred to the balsam, utterly ruining 
the slide. See that the glass cover is quite free from dirt before 
placing it upon the balsam, for if it is not perfectly clear the view 
of the object will be greatly obscured when it is placed beneath the 
microscope. 


THIs part of the process satisfactorily completed, label the slide 
carefully, and put it away for at least a week in order to dry, taking 
care to place it in some receptacle to which dust can find no access. 
A word or two as to the label may, perhaps, not be out of place. 
Let this be as complete as possible, giving the name of the object, 
an outline description, if necessary, and the focus of the object-glass— 
one inch, half-inch, or quarter-inch—through which it can be most 


suitably viewed. Eschew such vague labels as ‘‘ mouth of beetle,” 
‘scales of butterfly,” ‘‘ pollen of flower,” etc. There is as much 
variety in the mouths wad aeales of insects, or the pollen of flowers, 
as there is in the insects and flowers themselves, and slides labelled 
in 80 vague a manner are as nearly useless as it is possible for them 
to be. There is no difficulty nowadays in finding out the name of 
any insect or plant, for, if no collection be available with which com- 
parison can be made, there are several scientific sonra such as 
‘Science Gossip,” which undertake the nomenclature of objects 
sent to them for that purpose, so that there is no reason whatever 
why the slides should not be labelled with accuracy. 


OPINIONS are rather divided as to the exact manner in which the 
balsam should be used. Some operators place the drop upon the slide 
first, as above suggested, and then lay the object upon it. Others 
reverse this order of proceeding, and place the object upon the dry 
slide, allowing the balsam to fall upon it. Some, again, use their 
balsam undiluted, while others thin it by a judicious admixture of 
chloroform, until its consistency is of much the same character as 
that of very thin treacle. Unless the very greatest care be taken, how- 
ever, this last method is not to be recommended, for the balsam, 
if thinned in too great a degree, is very apt to spread beyond its 

roper limits, while the glass-cover is less easily fixed in its place. 
it is as well to warm the slide before using it, as the balsam then 
takes longer to set, and allows more time for the manipulation of 
the object. 


WHEN thoroughly dry, theslides may undergothe final process, which 
consists of the application of a ring of cement, or varnish, round the 
glass-cover. This process is not absolutely necessary, but adds greatly 
to the neatness of the slide, a moderately broad black ring giving it a 
very finished appearance. When quite completed and dry, the 
slides should be placed in a kind of rack, so that they may stand 
upon their edges without coming into contact with one another. 
They should never be placed flat, or allowed to touch each other, 
a fear of their receiving some injury which would spoil their 
value. 


John Knox’s Courtship. 


JOHN KNOX, before the light of the Reformation broke up, 
travelled among several honest families in the west of Scotland, who 
were converts to the Protestant religion. Particularly he visited oft 
Lord Ochiltree’s family, preaching the Gospel privately to those who 
were willing to receive it. The lady and some of her family were 
converts. Her ladyship had a room, table, stool, and candlestick for 
him, and one night about supper-time said to him: ‘ Mr. Knox, I 
think you are at a loss by want of a wife?” 

To which he said: ‘‘Madam, I think nobody will take such a 
wanderer as I.” 

fo which she replied: ‘‘Sir, if that be your objection I 
will make an enquiry to find an answer against our next 
meeting.” 

The lady accordingly addressed herself to her eldest daughter, 
telling her that she might be very happy if she could marry Mr. 
Knox, who would be a great reformer aud. a.credit to the Church, but 
she despised the proposal, hoping that her ladyship wished her better 
than to marry a poor wanderer. The lady addressed the second 
daughter, who answered as the eldest. Then she spoke to the third 
daughter, about nineteen years of age, who very fairly said: 
“N adam, I'll be very willing to marry him, but I fear he’ll not take 


To which the lady replied: ‘‘1f that be your objection I’ll soon 
get an answer.” 

Next night at supper the lady said: ‘‘Sir, I have been considering 
on‘ a wife for you, and find one very willing.” 


To which Knox replied: ‘‘ Who is it, madam ?”. 
; Sag answered : ‘‘ My young daughter, sitting by your side at the 
able.’ 


Then, addressing himself to the young lady, he said: ‘‘ My bird, 

are you willing to marry me?” 
he answered : ‘‘ Yes, sir; only I fear you will not be willing to 
take me.” 

He said: ‘‘ My bird, if you be willing to take me you must take 
your venture of God’s providence, as Ido. I go through the country 
sometimes on foot, with a wallet on my arm and a Bible in it. You 
may put some things for yourself, but if I bid you take the wallet you 
must do it, and go where I go, and lodge where I lodge.” 

‘* Sir,” she said, ‘‘I’ll do all this.” 

“Will yon be as good as your word?” 

** Yes, I will.” 

Upon which the marriage was concluded. She went with him to 
Geneva. And as he was ascending a hill, she got up to the. top of it 
before him, and took the wallet on her arm, and, sitting ,down; said : 
‘* Now, good man, am I not as good asmy word? ” 
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Household Gardening. 


ONE of the mildest winters on record has had the natural effect of 
exciting vegetation before its time. Fruit buds were swelling, and 
Roses starting into growth with the opening of the year, and the cold 
weather which followed in certain districts gave the greater check to 
trees, shrubs, and flowers that had been summoned into activity at an 
unseasonable period. The very early budding of the occupants of 
gardens is not an encouraging sign of future productiveness ; for it is 
almost certain that, sooner or later, sharp frosts occur, the effects of 
which are felt throughout the year. Mild winters and cold springs are 
usually the precursors of fruitless summers. 

RETARDING GROWTH. 


Many venous seeing young growths push from the extremities of 
Roses and fruit-trees endeavour to stop the dangerously forward move- 
ment by pruning. They imagine that removing the early portions 
by shortening the shoots checks the flow of sa , and so retards the 
blossoming of the trees. This is a mistake. It is quite true they 
check the growth towards the extremities of the shoots ; but in doing 
so, they divert the sap into the lower buds, causing these, which are 
by far the more important, to start before their time. Avoid early 
puning therefora, but rather defer it the longer when the growths at 
the ends of the shoots are too early, as these will attract the sap from 
the lower fruit and flower producing buds, allowing them to rest until 
the approach of spring. 
RooT PRUNING. 


This is a retarding process, and often directly conducive to fruit- 
fulness in the case of over-vigorous young Apple, Pear, and other 
fruit-trees. While we advise a postponement of pruning the branches 
of trees under the circumstances above indicated, checking such trees 
that can be operated on safely by pruning their roots, cannot be 
commenced too soon. 

Root-pruning is a very simple process. It simply means digging a 
tree up and planting it again immediately. This cannot be done 
without severing many roots, thus decidedly checking the flow of sap 
by cutting off the supply. 

This practice can only be advantageously adopted with young and 
luxuriant trees, and those that make long and strong growths, yet 
produce few blossoms ; trees that grow fairly strong, without being 
exuberant, may be half dug up, taking out a trench round one side, 
and cutting the roots with a sharp spade ; but weakly examples must 
not have their roots disturbed. 

A tree may be regarded as very strong when it produced shoots 
last year upwards of two and a half feet long ; moderately strong when 
they exceed eighteen inches, and too weak for root-pruning when they 
have not extended more than a foot. The matter will now be rendered 
sufficiently clear for all practical purposes. 

The distance at which the trench should be cut from the stem of 
the tree is the next question the inexperienced will require answered. 
It is not ay to give an answer equally applicable to all cases ; but 
few will err by taking the height of the tree as the gnide, and taking 
half the height as the distance to commence digging around the stem. 

If a young pyramid or bush tree is only three feet high, the roots 
may be cut through about cighteen inches from the stem; if four 
feet high sever them at two feet, and if six feet let the trench be 
opened at three fect from the bole of the tree. These distances are 
quite safe for checking an over-vigorous tree by disturbing the roots, 
and this will often—indeed, nearly always—result in the production of 
fruit-blossoms. 

ORNAMENTAL APPLE TREES. 


Everybody will admit the chaste beauty of apple-blossom, but the 
majority of persons have not observed the different character of the 
flowers of different varieties. 

The blossom of some sorts is small, papery-white, and comparatively 
inconspicuous, while others have me delicately-flaked or deep rosy 
flowers, the well-laden trees in many being exceeded in beauty by few 
ornamental trees, and surpassed by none. 

Half-a-dozen Apples having blossoms that entitle them to a 
place in any shrubbery border or pleasure-ground will be named, and 
the varieties will not be the less acceptable, since the blossom is followed 
by excellent fruit. 

Gravenstein, blossoms large with round petals, the outside of which 
is deep rose flaked with white. The buds just before expansion are 
very beautiful, and clusters are often thinned out from the trees for 
drawing-room decoration, more than sufficient being left for a full crop 
of fruit, which is of large size, good for dessert, and excellent for 
culinary purposes. 

Worcester Pearinain, flowers not quite so large as the above, but 
ee charming, by their silvery-white colour, streaked and pencilled 
with delicate pink veins. The fruit of this variety is also extremely 
rich in colour, which renders it one of the most handsome of medium- 
sized dessert Apples, and a general favourite. It is being largely 
planted, and should be represented in every garden. 

Scarlet Nonpareil. The blossom of this always attracts attention in 
spring, as its handsome small rich red fruit does on the dessert-table 
in winter. The flowers are blush, with rose-coloured veins, shading 
to white, very lovely, and a tree should be included in the most select 
collections. 

Lady Henniker, blossoms very large, often one inch and a half in 


diameter, the buds, when nearly ready for expansion, are of a glowing 
rosy-pink colour, afterwards changing to white, faintly suffused with 
rose. The fruit is large and valuable for culinary purposes. 

Cox’s Pomona, flowers large and highly effective, white flaked, and 
veined with rose. The fruit is also extremely handsome, pale-red, 
with dark crimson streaks, and is useful for cooking. The tree is 
also a free hearer, and the variety is being largely grown. 

Lord Derby, blossoms large, rich, and beautiful, being bright rosy- 
pink in colour, the petals being deep pink just before expansion. ‘The 
tree is one of the most attractive, and the fruit grand in size ; one of 
eth most imposing of culinary Apples, and trees in great demand for 
planting. 

As combining beauty with utility the varieties named may be 
planted with confidence by all who have room for half-a-dozen trees, 
and they are as worthy of a place in the front-garden amongst Roses 
and Evergreens as in the enclosure usually devoted to the culture of 
vegetables, 

Nor do the trees occupy much space if obtained on the dwarf 
paradise stock ; they may, in fact, be made to blossom and bear fruit 
when not more than three feet high if required, and as much larger as 
may be preferred, their size and shape depending on the treatment to 
which they are subjected. If pigmies are coveted they must be trans- 
planted frequently, and they will make little growth, but cover 
eee with blossoms, and, weather permitting, eventually with 

rut. 

Some other fruits suitable for small gardens will be recommended, 
as there is still time for planting, but it is particularly important at 
this season of the year that the roots are not allowed to become dry 
during transit from a nursery. 


BULBOUS PLANTS. 


Early Hyacinths will now be fading. When they cease being 
attractive the flower-spikes should be at once cut off, and the plants 
be placed in a cool but very light position to develop their foliave. 
To this end they must be watered the same as hitherto. On the 
excellence of the foliage this year depends the quality of the flowers 
another season. The same remarks apply to Tulips, Narcissuses, 
Crocuses—indeed, to all bulbs that are grown and flowered in pots. 
The plants, after flowering, are quite as wellin a frame as a green- 
house, and better in the frame than in the window of a dwelling. 
They need no artificial heat, but should be protected from frost. 


The Liberty of the Press. 


AN American newspaper gives the following account of the troubles 
of one of its reporters : 

‘*We haven't any further need of your services,” said the managing 
editor of a city daily to a reporter who had been at work only a week. 

‘‘That’s rather sudden, ain’t it?” replied the startled reporter. 
‘‘Haven't [doneall I had to do?” 

‘¢ Yon have done the work, but not properly, sir.”’ 

“* What's wrong?” 

‘Well, you wrote up Mrs. Parvenu’s ball, and there wasn’t a word 
about its being a brilliant affair.” 

‘« That’s just what it wasn’t.” 

“The fady, sir, takes several copies of this paper, and her husband 
has his printing done in our office, and ordinary common-sense should 
teach you to understand your duties under the circumstances. ” 

66 it” 

‘* No excuse is necessary, sir. Then you brought in an article on 
the arrest of young Mr. Fresh for drunkenness, His father is one of 
our patrons, and we have a suflicient independence to disregard the 
wishes of the curious public to get an item of news when our 
patrons are interested in its suppression.” 

‘*T understand——” 

‘*No, you don’t, for you wrote Mr. Jones's obituary without saying 
he was a distinguished citizen, of large influence, and a man ot 
great goodness of heart.” 

‘© T thought he was another kind of——” 

‘©You mustn't think, The independent spirit of the press is not 
to be governed by reportorial thought, sir. Did you think when you 
wrote of Miss Angeline Shoddy’s departure to the seaside without 
referring to her as the charming and accomplished daughter of one of 
our most select families? ” 

‘* Who said she was the -—?” 

‘“*Do you have to hear what other people say in order to know 
your business? Who told you that Mr. Bottle, the councilman, was 
a rough ? Don’t you know his influence is worth money to the 

aper?’ 
pe I wasn’t aware that——” 

‘‘Of course you were not aware of anything. If you were, you 
might be useful to us. No, sir; you are not the kind of a man we 
need. We want a man not to know what he knows, and know 
what he does not know. The liberty of the pressis not to be trifled with 
by irresponsible reporters who think, nor is its freedom to_ be 
restricted by young men who let the actual facts in a case interfere 
with the requirements of the occasion. You can get-your pay, sir, by 
calling at the office.” 
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THE tradition that Eginhard married Charlemagne’s daughter Emma 
has been satisfactorily disproved, but the story is so romantic that French 
ladies will continue to believe in it, and men will wish that it were true. 
According to the legend, Eginhard paid visits to the Princess Emma after 
dark, while the snow lay thick on the ground; but as he might have been 
detected by his footprints in the snow, the courageous young lady used to 
meet him at the garden gate, carry him to her abode in her strong arms, 
and then back again by-and-by. A spy caught her in the very act, and re- 
ported her to the emperor, who summoned his twelve peers to decide what 
should be done with the young man who had used his king’s daughter as a 
beast of burden. Eleven of the peers showed mycopnantic souls by makin 
horrid proposals for torturing poor Eyginhard, but Roland, the bravest o 
the brave, said simpl , “Let them be married ;” and Charlemagne, with a 
SIEM, mail : J think, Roland, thou hast named the best punishment 
after all.’ 


THE following curious legal decision, which is almost as absurd as some 
that have emanated from the bench in this country, is recorded on the 
archives of a court in India: ‘‘ Four men, partners in business, bought 
some cottun bales. That the rats might not destroy the cotton, they pur- 
chased acat. They agreed that each of the four should own a particular 
lez of the cat ; and each adorned with beads and other ornaments the leg 
thus apportioned to him. The cat, by an accident, injured one of its legs. 
The owner of that member wound about it a rag soaked in oil. The cat 
going too near tho fire set the rag on fire, and, being in great pain, rushed 
in among the cotton bales where she was accustomed to hunt rats. The 
cotton thereby took fire and was burned up. It was a total loss. The 


three other partners brought a suit, to recover the value of the cotton, 
against the fourth partner who owned the particular leg of the cat. The 
judge examined the case and decided thus: ‘The leg that had the oil rag 
on it was hurt; the cat could not use that leg; in fact, it held up that leg, 
and ran with the other three legs. The three unhurt legs, therefore, carried 
the fire to the cotton, and are alone culpable. The injured leg is not to be 
blamed. The three partners who owned the three legs with which the cat 
ran to the cotton will ay the whole value of the bales to the partner who 
was the proprietor of the injured leg.’” 

** ACCORDING to the testimony of the witnesses, you were caught just as 
you were getting out of the window, with the contents of the till in your 
wcket. Now, what excuse have you got?” And the magistrate leaned 

ack in his chair very complacently. ‘‘ I know it, your honour, and I shall 
always be grateful to the man who caught me. hen I have these som- 
nambulistic tits I am in danger of falling out of windows and hurting my- 
self.” ‘*That idea never occurred to me,” remarked the magistrate pen- 
sively. ‘‘It has often occurred to me,” remarked the prisoner with uncon- 
scious humour. ‘‘ That being the case, I will direct the governor——” 
‘“To turn me loose?” ‘‘ No, but to have an extra bar across your cell 
window for fear you may fall out.” 

A LONDONER went to stay with the Rev. Jack Russell, of Black Tor- 
rington, for a week, in order to have a spin or two with the well-known 
Devon and Somerset. On the morning of the first meet it rained as it can 
rain only on Exmoor, and the visitor looked out of the rectory windows in 
dismay, loudly proclaiming his disappointment, and declaring that no one 
could pos~ibly turn out in such weather. The reply of the old hunting parson 
was: ‘‘ Young man, you havo life before you, but I am seventy-five years 
of age, and I cannot afford to waste a single day's hunting. Get ready as 
soon as possible, for we must be off in ten minutes !” 


‘““TaAT gentleman at the piano is Professor Keymasher,” said Mrs. C. 
to the lady sitting next to her, in response to an enquiry while at a public 
rehcarsal of the Philaccordeon Society last week. ‘* Well, I can’t say that 
I think much of his playing,” replied the lady frankly. ‘‘ Why?” ex- 
claimed the surprised Mrs. C.; ‘‘ he is one of the finest performers in our 
society, and, besides, he is a composer.” ‘‘A what?” interrogated the 
stranger. ‘‘ A composer,” replied Mrs. C. ‘“* Well, all I have to say is 
hie it would take better playing than that to compose me. It makes me 

rantic. 

THEY have funny ideas on the Continent as to the social manners and 
customs of the English people. When an Italian adaptation of ‘ Our 
Boys,” called ‘‘I Nostri Bimbi,” was produced in Venice, it was noticed 
that in order to appear true ay reat all the actresses wore eye- 
glasses, and that hot punch was the staple beverage at a luncheon which 
took place upon the stage. When the panch had been consumed, glasses of 
gin were handed round—after the British fashion, of course—with indis- 
criminate and lavish liberality. 


WHILE a small sloop belonging to a port in Fife was entering the Firth 
of Forth, one night, a gule came on, which necessitated the shortening of 
sai]. The ship was not much above the tonnage of an ordinary herring- 
bout. The skipper alone was on deck, and at the helm—in fact, he con- 
stituted the watch. When the gale increased he left his post, went forward 
to the forecastle, and called down the hatchway: ‘‘ All hands ahoy ! Come 
up, Jamie and the laddie, and bring up the wee jibby under yer airin.” 

A SHARP student was called up by the worthy professor of a celebrated 
college, and asked the question: ‘‘ Can a man see without eyes?” ‘‘ Yes, 
sir,” was the prompt reply. ‘* How, sir,” cried the astonished professor, 
‘‘can aman ace without eyes? Pray, sir, how do you make that out?” 
** He can sce with one, sir,” replied the ready-witted youth. And the whole 
class shouted with delight at the triunph over metaphysics. 

A MAN who never has money enough on hand to pay his bills, bought a 
air of boots on credit. ‘* How much are they?” * Seven-and-six if you 
uys on credit, as usual, but tifteen if you pays cash down.” ‘How is 

that?” ‘‘ Vell, you see,” said the simple-minded shoemaker, “‘ ven I sells 
on credit I knows it’s a dead loss, so I makes the loss as small as possible.” 

‘“MoTHER, what’s a bookworm?” ‘‘One who loves to read, study, and 
collect books, my dear.” The next evening visitors were assembled. Miss 
Edith, who wears rings innumerable, was present. ‘‘Oh, mother, look at 
Miss Edith’s rings! Is she not a ringworm?” 

It is said that ‘Sout of every one hundred and nine female school- 
teachers, seven marry every year.” How awful it must be for those seven 
women to marry every year. 

A SEASIDE visitor went to the circulating lib 
the ‘‘ Letters of Jane Welsh Carlyle.” She receiv 
get ’em at the post-ottice.” 

‘*Srx here now, darlint. It’s a stranger I'll be afther introducing to ye 
—a wonderful man—spakes sivin Janguages, and all of ’em foreign.” 


THE most absent-minded of men is the professor who, when he hears 
himeelf knocking the ashes out of his pipe, will call out, ‘* Come in.” 


Some men are so lacking in hospitality that they will not even entertain 
an idea. 


THE girl with the big hat seems to be all head until you talk to her, 
SoMNAMBULISM is believed to be an unconscious trance-action, 


and asked if they had 
the reply : *‘ You will 


poet, has come to this country to lecture. 
title his lecture with him, and the remainder will arrive on another 
veasel. 
Thousand Years, as Witnessed by the Evidence of Bone Caves, and How 
He Finds It.’ If man wants to find his soul during the next six thousand 
years, he should not stop to read the title of Massey's discourse.” 


sure that away down in her heart she has a little feeling for me. 
going to test her.” 
with this and say: ‘ Here, shoot me down; I cannot live without you. 
‘© You had better not,” said the friend; ‘‘she might pull the trigger.” ‘I 
don’t care for that,” replied the heart-broken lover; ‘* I don’t care for that; 
I have filled the weapon with blank cartridges.” 


of him to a third person. 


A TELEGRAM that frightened a gentleman’s family terribly, who were 


staying at a country residence, was once received by his coachman, who 
had been instructed by letter to be at the station and await his arrival on a 
certain day. While waiting, the coachman received the following despatch: 
‘* Accident. Mr. B. reinains comes next train.” 
lack of a comma after ‘‘ remains,” Mr. 
taker and his assistants waiting at the station to convey his ‘‘ remains’’ to 
his bereaved family. 


In consequence of the 
B., on his arrival, found an under- 


AN American newspaper reports that ‘‘Gerald Massey, an English 
He brought a portion of the 


His lecture is called, ‘Man in Search of His Soul During I‘ifty 


**T oAN’T live without her,” he said to a friendly adviser, ‘‘ and 4 am 
am 
He pulled out a pistol, saying: ‘‘I am going to her 
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Ove of the French prisoners in Berlin, during the last war between 


France and Prussia, who was earning sume money by making shoes, was a 
very good-natured fellow, and, like Mark Tapley, seemed determined to 
make the most of the situation. 
captive, and asked what had become of French boasting now, he undaunt- 
edly replied : ‘‘ French bvasting, indeed ! 
in three weeks, and here we are!” 


When taunted by a Prussian for being a 
We said we should be in Berlin 


A DISTINGUISHED wit was amusing himself at a dinner-party by making 


puns upon the names of his neighbours. A cenaorious Scotch lawyer, de- 
sirne to stop these personal jokes, addressed him thus: 
that 


**T think, sir, 
rejoice in a name upon which you will not be able to make a pun.” 
‘* Indeed !” said the wit. 


‘* Please tell me your name?” ‘‘ My name, es 


is ree ‘* Then,” retorted the wit, ‘‘ you have only to lop off the en 
and it is Dun 


” (done). 
A WHITE man not long since sued a black in one of our courts, and while 


the trial was before the judge, the litigants came to an amicable settlement, 
and so the counsel stated to the court. 
answer,” replied the judge ; ‘‘ it must be in writing.” 
ment in black and white,” responded the counsel, pointing to the reconciled 


**A verbal settlement will not 
‘Here is the agree- 


parties. ‘‘ Pray what does your honour want more than this?” 
Ir you dream you are crossing the English Channel, it is a warning 


to discontinue heavy suppers. If you dream you are in church, most likely 
your next-door neighbour is receiving a curtain lecture. If you dream that 
somebody loves you, dream as long as 
at all, it means that you are in soun 


ou can. And if you don’t dream 
health and have nothing on your 
mind, 

‘*T UNDERSTAND that you referred to me as a pig, sir,” remarked a 
pompous elderly gentleman to a young man who had spoken disparagingly 
**'You have been misinformed, sir,” replied the 
young man; ‘‘ I hope that I know better than to refer to a person of your 


advanced age as a pig.” 


Two servants of a coquette are discussing the visitors of the house. ‘‘It 
seems to me,” says the first, ‘‘ that nowadays we never see Monsieur— 
Monsieur—what is his name ?—the straw-coloured beard?” ‘* Ah yes. The 
Deluge.” ‘*‘ Why do you call him the Deluge?” ‘‘ Because he reigned 
forty days.” 

A YORKSHIREMAN being solicited to give a certificate of character re- 
specting a man who had applied elsewhere for a situation, kept within the 
confines of truth by saying: ‘‘ He is as honest as most other people; has 
been known to speak the truth occasionally, and is frequently sober.” 


A MAN fished a rich old gentleman out of a millpond, and refused the 
offer of 2s. from the rescued miser. ‘‘ Qh, that’s too much!” exclaimed 
he; ‘*’taint worth it ;” and he handed back 1s, 11d., saying calmly, as he 
pocketed the penny: ‘‘ That’s about right.” 

A counTrY paper has this personal item: ‘‘ Those who know old Mr. 
Wilson of this place personally, will regret to hear that he was assaulted 
in a brutal manner last week, but was not killed.” 

TRE young woman who had many suitors, and from the time she was 
sixteen until she was twenty-one rejected them all, referred in her later life 
to that period as her declining years. 

Wire: ‘‘ But, my dear, I shall catch cold coming down so late to let 
you in.” Husband: “Oh no, my love; I'll rap you up well before you 
come down.” 

A LADY says that the difference between a cotton and a satin dress is 
material ; but that’s all stuff. 

A BACHELOR is a man who has lost the opportunity of making a woman 
miserable. 

A YAWN in company generally indicates a gap in the conversation. 

One has to drive a pen, but a pencils lead. 
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PERPLEXED HOUSEKEEPER. —i, It is a most difficult matter to get rid of 
auch a plague of fleas. Ifa careful search every morning does not enable 
you to do 80, the bedding must all be thoroughly cleansed, and it may be 
neces to bake some ortion of it. The room itself must be re-papered, 
painted, and whitewas ed. No half-measures in puch & case Bre 0 any 
use. > We do not know of any white or coloured enamel which wou d 
sneer “your purpose. Goodall’s 3 Brunswick Black both wears an ooks 
wel 

SIncLE STI TICcK.—1. The penny is first mentioned a8 an English coin in 
the laws of Ina, the King of the West Saxons, who reigned A.D. NO)» an 
its name was regarded as 2 diminutive of pana, 0 ‘shittle pledge,” OF token. 
Jn Saxon a 7 penny meant & silver coin of 24 grains (a dwt. 


Correspondence. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Enquiries will be attended to 48 quickly as as possible, put, as we have to go to 
ress scvcral days before publication, some delay is juev itable. In no case can ques- 
tions be answered ‘‘ next week, 8 80 some of our friends deman nd. 
We have received several Very unreasonable complaints 0 of delay in attending to 
letters, which have been addressed to to us by Correspondents ts who have paid no reg 
to the instructions which are given every w2ok in this Journal. 
The Editor is therefore compelled to give notice: 
1. That all letters containing g postage-stamps for copies of this Journal, oF on 
similar business, must be addressed to the PUBLISHER. 
2, That all letters atnue enquiries for the Correspondence Column, or on 
literary business, must be ‘addressed to the EDITOR. 
3. That Correspondents are urgently requested to adopt distinctive pseu- 
donyms, and not to use such vague signatures as « A Constant Reader,” etc. 
4. That Correspondents wishing to write on two or more aubjects—say to send 
in an answer to a Correspondent, and to enclose stamps for a copy of the 
J ournal—must send each con mmunication in a separate cuvelope, properly 
addressed as above indicated. 
5. That NO ATTENTION can be paid to any Correspondents who do not observe 
these rules. 


thought to be x snd from the Seeing, or men from the 

i i i hough pennies in copper were 
so late, half-pennies had preceded them by one undred and twenty years, 
and tokens of farthing, > paerG. W. and penny were sasued by traders. 
2. “ Foreign Cage Birds Gidney, ‘iustrated | end containing 
full directions a for successtully breeding, rearing: and manage foreign cae 

birds, 18 P ublishing in be U Gill), 6d._eac In Part Ll. you 

will find & Prdescription of the enatifal, . t Dacadien ee 

Taine OF BEAUTY. _1. It is early to pee what will be worn in the 
summer. Next month you should get “* The Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion,” 
wherein you will probably f find a shadow of coming things. g, “ Golden 
Macassar Oi a (Rowland’ g) is not the same article a8 ‘“ Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil,” and is ‘especially designed for the use of fair-haired peo Je and chil- 
dren. It is @ delicate and very agreeable ra re and is certainly 


_ oo 


QUESTIONS. 


A CoNsTANT READER | (who has neglected to observe Rule 3) will be 
much obliged if anyone will tell her where the following 500g i8 published, 
and what is the name of the author : 


By the old oak tree I'm standing 
As I stood long years 260, 
And the sun's bright rays are falling 
On the tranqd uil scene below ; 
Happy mem "ries crowd npoe me 
in Finis dear secluded place, 
For each ie! gcene reminds me 
Of some old familiar face. 


W. S. writes: ‘Can any of your musical readers inform me where & part- 


called,‘ Come, silent evening, o’er us,’ is to be procured ? It is no 
Ya ? 


cong Sed at at Novello’s or Boosey’s, Chappell’s or Cramer's. 


French h chalk 5 scrape 
it on to the grease spot, rub well in, pete on mn brushing it off you will will probably 


ed. 
Veritas I. —The verse is the seventh of ‘*‘ Man was Made to Mourn,” 


Many and sharp the num’rous ills 
Jnwoven W ith our fram e! 

More pointed still we make ouree te 
Regret, remorse, and shame ! 

And man, whose heav'n- erected face 
The smiles of love adorn, 

Man's {nhumanity to map 
Makes countless thousands mourn t 


= i 


w. J. B.—1. The black spots which trouble you on your face are & Very 
common complaint called acne, for which we are constantly asked to 
ive a remedy- The following is our family doctor’s advice : “Well steam 
the affected part every night, after which use plenty of friction with a soft 
tooth brush and warm soap and water, and then apply some sulphur oint- 
ment or a lotion of sulphur and alcohol. If the spots should be raised an 

indolent, they might be touched with & little acid—nitrate of mercury— 
taking care to use & glass prush for this purpose, and drying the part after- 
wards with blotting- paper. If Ww. J. B. should not be in perfect health, 
she had better consult a ‘medical man, 28 possibly & course of medicine 

si Snowdon House,” and numerous * Short Stories. 
The Editor's Note-Book on Current Topics. Interesting, Articles on Cookery, 


ht materially © help to relieve her of what appears to be so troublesome 
er annoying to her. 9, Why not try putting little more oil to the wax? 
Probabl oil of almonds would answer your purpose better than olive-oil. 

g—1 The author of * Supernatural Religion” 18 not known. 
2. We know mak no book in which the teachings of Darwin have been effi- 
ciently controvertody but the non-Christian inferences derived therefrom 
have been com batted very intelligently by Professor Wace, Dr. Sexton, an and 
Dr. Lionel Beale. 

NOTICE. 
Gardening, The Family Doctor, Fashions, Wood Carving, Music, ctc. 


ANSWERS. 


Brvsa.—yvou do not 88 bane u require a book treating of oil or 
water-colour painting. x Sranuals * 1s., or Vere Foster's Hand- 
books, 3d. ane 6d., are acs D aeetal: . Leitch’s 3 \Water-Colour Painting ” 
(Cassell), 5s., is & good book for a begins: 
Curm.—‘ ‘Dot » kindly writes that ‘“ The Curtey Bell” will be found 
in “ Bell’s Modern Reader and S aker ” (Simpkin), 38 
_G.—The late Mark Lemon was only © once married (to Miss 
Romer), “and left a numerous family of sons ‘and daughters. 4° died 
May 23rd, 1870, aged sixty-one years 
ENA.—If you will kindly send, addressed to the Editor, a Copy of the 
em, he will, if not too long, print it; if otherwise, forward it to the cor- 
res ndent enquiring . for it. 

RONMONGER. _—lIt is generally considered that the fence belongs to the 
owner of the house op whose side the nails are driven, but this rule is by 
no means absolute. When the origin of a fence 86 arating adjoining pro- 
aa) Ret ig unknown, it belongs to both owners of the land in a og ual moieties. 

ER.—The lines are to be found in & farce entitled, *Tis well, it’s 
no worse,” by Bickerstad : 
When late I attempted your pity to move, 
Why scemed you £0 deaf to my prayers? 
perhaps it was pa to dissemble your love, 
But—why did you kick me downstairs? 


Kisuet.—i. You had better "advertise your zither in the Exchane and 
Mart, The Queen, or Sylvia's Journal. . If you apply to the manager 
of the ‘ Smith American Organ Dinas 7157, New Bond Street, and 
59, Holborn Viaduct, you will get all information : about the organs. 

Little Rep RIDING Hoon.— You will find @ recipe for making * “6 Short- 
bread in HovusEHOLD Worns, No. 112. The following 3 3 Miss Acton’s 
recipe for “Good Scottish Shortbread”: “* With one poun 4 of flour mix two 
ounces of sifted sugar and one of candied orange- pad or citron, sliced 
small: make these into & paste with from eight to pine ounces of goo 
butter, made guthciently warm to be liquid; press the paste together with 
the hands, and mould it upon tins into large cakes nearly an inch thick, 
pinch the edges, and bake the shortbread im 4 moderate oven for twenty 
minutes, or longer, cee it not bo quite crisp, but do not allow it to 


—_—— 
now READY, PRICE SIXPENCE, 


PART XXXII. OF HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 


Containing Serial Story, entitled “My Lord Conceit ;” ghort Serial Story, entitled 


AND SOMETHING SUITABLE FOR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


a EE 


NOTICE. 


—— 


The Fifth Volume of Been WonrbDs, alah Nos. 106 to 181, pound {fn 
cloth, uniform W with Vols. 1,2 nd 4, can now he had, price 48. 6d. Also Binding 
Cases (including Title and A as “price ig. Gu. Title and index may also be obtained 
separately, price 
All back Numbers, Parts, Quarterly Divisions and Volumes, also the Extra 
Numbers, are in print ; and may be had by ordering from any Bookseller, Newsagent, 
or Railway Bookstall, or should any dittienlty be found in procuring from an Axent, 
enclose stamps for the amount, adding price of postage, addressed to the Publisher 
of HuvskHOLD Wonps, 24, GT ‘cat New Strect, F.C., “when the copies will be sent 


per returo. 


Miss Miccs.—It would take up too inueh of a space to give you the 
consecutive order and date of publication of the late Charles Dickens's 
works. You will find this information 1n ‘The Bibliography of Dickens,’ 
by R. H. Shepherd, 3s. 6d. , Messrs. H. Sotheran and Co. , 36, Piccadilly. 

Nvusian.—lLf you look in the Church Times you will find people adver- 
tising for workers of church lace. At 92, Berners © Street, there 18 Society 
for the Employ ment of Ladies. 

Otp Custom. ~The cutting of the ‘ Baddeley Twelfth Cake” dates 
from 1794, when Robert Baddeley bequeathed in bis will, among other 
curious prov jsions, the sum of one hundred pounds, invested in the Three 
yer Cent. Cansols, the interest to to be laid ont annually on Twelfth Night 
or cake, with w ine and punch, to be presented in the green-room to the 
ladies and gentlemen engi aged at Drury Lane Theatre. The prescribe 
form of cutting the cake is alws ys observ -ed with the formal toast of * The 
Memory of Ro bert Baddeley,’ although the founder's be uest is largely 
supplemented by private contribution. Mr. Augustus Harris this year 
gave the entertainment to more than two hundred guests after the pauto- 
mime on Monday, January qth. Robert Paddeley was ¥ popular actor 

of the last contury , and the original repr ‘esentative of Moses in the “* School 
for Scandal.” nl 

Paut PRY. —Number Forty undoubtedly ‘‘ takes the cake.” The Editor's All applications for Advertisements to be addressed to Mr. Joseph Smith, 
reasons are numerous, but intercating only, a8 be judges, to himself. 24, Great New street, EB 


The Publishers of at HovsEHOLD Worps will send Copies direct, post-free, to any 
address in the United Kingdom or the Continent, upoB receipt of P.O. ~. made 
ayable at the Fleet Street *Otlice, to Messrs. CHARLES DICKENS & EVANS, at the 


{ollowing rates « 
Weekly. Monthly. 
Three Months oe 


8 
ss ul 

six Months - oe we 3 
Twelve Months 6 


Six Months.. as ee 


. da. 
8 Three Months = «- aw 
3 
6 Vw elve a Months ee oe 


oo mroe 
cocoon 


een ey 
New Volumes commence the first week in May and November respectively. 


ee 


Edited by Charles Dickens. } 


To the girl of eighteen, who never all her life had been more than 
five or six miles from Ballinakill, the Prospect of a visit to Dublin 
was almost too delichtful. 

“ You would like to go?” her mother said thoughtfully, but there 
was No need of an answer, no mistaking the radiant young face, 
The mother sighed a little as she laid down her letters, and 


began to pour out tea’ Was she remembering and regretting her 


“* FAMILIAR IN THEIR MUUTHS AS HovsEHOLD WorRDS.”—Shakespeare, 
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Anne Morone ; 
(4 COMPLETE sToRy.) 
CHAPTER 1. 


Bauinakinn is a straggling, pretty town in the south of Treland. 
It is built on a calm, even-flowing, willow-fringed river, It has a 
fine old church, a Picturesque mill, a comfortable rectory. 

There are a good many gentry in and about the village ; people 
with good old families, and smal] rent-rolls, which gtow smaller 
each year as discontent and disaffection spread through the country 

Driving into the town, down the ae 
from the railway-station, the first building of any importance you must 
Notice is a large, rambling, ivy-covered 4 
The house Proper is a square, comfortable, unpretentious block 
enough, but in one corner of the pleasant garden there are the remains 
of an ancient tower, which are the pride and glory of Mr. Moroney’s 
heart, and of which, if you have patience to listen to him, he will 

you many a thrilling story, 7 | 

ithe Moroneys are the oorest, and far the roudest of all the 
county gentry. “One of their name ” has lived from time imme- had 
morial in the old house by the river. Once on a time in the good 
old days I aek Part of the village, belonged to them, but those times 
are over 


“It is kind of her to ask you. She is your godmother, you 


Anne did know, but the fact had not made much impression on 
She had never seen Mrs. Hewson, that she could remember. 
: “She and I were great friends once on a time,” said her mother ; 
(<9 ut—___”” : ; ‘ 
“Let me see,” it was Mr. Moroney’s turn to sigh now, “her 
husband was a very well-to-do man, wasn’t he?” 
“Yes,” his wife answered ; “he made his money in trade. We 
all thought it rather a come-down for Sarah Crowe to marry him ; 


“T am not sure that we did not all makea mistake, my love, 
These ideas have quite gone out of the world.” 

“So much the worse for the world,” Mrs, Moroney answered 
severely. “TI should be sorry to see a child of mine marry into 
trade.” 


ild has never had a holiday,” said her father.  We']] 
miss her; but I think she might go.” 


for himself he must marry someone with money, had of ‘course 
fallen wildly in love with her the very first time he had met her at a 
hunt-ball; “had fallen in love With her and married her out of 

and, in spite of everyone, and had, in spite of debts, and difficulties, 
and bitter poverty, never repented it, He Was a loyal, true-hearted 
ventleman, easy-going, and §00d-tempered, and, having made his 
choice, he would abide by it ; and indeed Kate Moroney was a food 
wife after her lights. Poor woman ! hers was not an easy life, 


means, . 
Mr. Moroney discovered that he had all along intended to sel] a 
heifer just at this time, and so could supply some money for the 
necessary outfit. eck 
It was too great an occasion to trust to the Ballinakill Aress- 
- | maker who had always made Anne’s dresses. A visit must be paid 
to the county town ten miles away. Frocks and bonnets, ribbons 
and gloves, must be’ chosen. 
rs. Moroney was, as I have said, a proud woman. Since her 
daughter was to 8°, she should, as far as possible, have every- 
thing suitable to her position. What Mrs. Hewson thought of the 


uced comfortably to meet, fell on his wife. 
he grew orale and worn, and middle-aged before her time. 
ich had made her the toast of the county twenty years 
80 Was Low a thing of the ast. She was a very proud woma 
tenfold prouder than her husband. Had she had a son she would 
have schemed and Planned to get him on in the world ; having but a 
daughter, all her ride and all her ambition centred in her. 
Her father’s darling and her mother I 

never quite forgive her for not being a son, perhaps that is the best 
way to describe Anne Moroney at this time. — 

© was post-hour at Ballinakill, a delicious morning in late 
September. The sky was clear blue, between the yellowing boughs of 


“ Just fancy, I am going away to-morrow for six whole weeks ! 
Only think, Mr. Levers—six weeks !” 

e Moroney was walking down by the river under the whisper- 
ing poplars, « saying good-bye to it,” as she said to her father before 
she came out. | 

It seemed to her that a great crisis had come in her little 
world. The old life Was over, the first volume of her fair maiden- 
hood closed up and put by on the shelf 3 and 80 she had come out to 
> a say good-bye to the calm, even-flowing river, with its black coal-barges 
““ Any bad news, Kate 2” Honest Dennis seldom had any letters ; gliding along under the wide arch of the bridge, its blue-grey 
since he had been married he had let. his Wife manage all his will la 


. 


nne knew and loved every inch of this river. There was a 
little Wicket-gate leading out from the end of the garden on to the 
path, and here she often came out. to dream her maiden dreams. 

Indifferent to her mother’s rorrespondence ; she knew by experience 
that there wag seldom anyt ns very interesting in thego documents, 
“Ihave had a letter from Mrs, Hewson—Sarah Crowe that | —at least, so John Levers would Say. . He had scarcely ‘yet 
as.” acknowledged, even to himself, that the hope of meeting a slim, 
blue-robed figure with eager, Innocent eyes should have first 

Suggested to him the advantage of saving half a mile of high-road. 
John Levers was a tall, grave man of thirty-eight, or thereabouts, 
With stooping shoulders and kind grey eyes. When I say that he 
was Mre: Moroney’. ideal son-in-law, I have said enough for his 


“I remember her } @ fine dashing girl she used to be,” Dennis 
always had a §reat admiration for a fine woman, oe 

His wife glanced at him rather Tepressively, | . 

“She wants to know if I can 5 are Anne to her for a visit.” 

‘Oh, mother !” Anne was all awake now. She turned from 
the window, a soft flush on her smooth cheeks, her eyes radiant, | position and social gs - He had been the, freat “catch ” of 
her fair hair shining in the sunlight. One forgot to notice how. Ba linakill any time these fifteen years, but he had never shown a 
Plain, even to shabbiness, was her old blue gown. | Is it not Oliver moment's preference for any. girl .until.at a Christmas party, last year, 
Vendell Holmes who hag said, and truly, “that almost anything | he had met Anne Moroney. 
will do to cover young and graceful curves” ? and Anne’s “curves? | Tt was all up with him from that moment. -He had vowed then 
were sunply delicious in their soft youthfulness, « Oh, mother !” she that that slim, childish girl, and no other, should be his Wife; 
suid, clasping her hands in a little ecstasy, | _ mistress of the stately old Court) und lady of his heart, 
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He was anything but a conceited man, but he knew his own 
position, he knew how poor the little family at the Bridge House 
was, and he did not apprehend any great opposition, not at least 
when he was away from Anne ; but when once he found himself in 
her sweet presence, all his confidence forsook him, he forgot all his 
own advantages, and saw himself as he was, grave, and grey, and 
middle-aged, and not apt at those pretty speeches girls like. 

And now she was going away for six weeks! Pvor John Levers ! 
Like Anne, he thought anything may happen in six weeks, only his 
were all fears, hers all hopes. 

“Just think, Mr. Levers,” went on the girl’s fresh voice, quite 
unconscious of the storm in her companion’s breast, “I have never 
been away from home all my life.” 

“No,” John answered lamely ; “how they will miss you.” 

Should he speak now? he was wondering—should he 


Put it to the touch, and win or lose it all? 


“Yes” Anne was grave a moment. 
likes to have me with him. 
and cheer him up.” 

“T could not make up for you.” 

“No,” said Anne candidly ; “still, you would be better than 
no one.” 

And then her momentary gravity forsook her, and she chattered 
on of all she hoped to see and do in town. 

“You are very glad to go ?” said John. 

If she had not been such a child, she must have heard the pain 
in the man’s voice; but Anne would as soon have suspected the 
river, or the old grey bridge itself, of any feeling about her departure 
as John Levers. 

“ Of course I ain glad ; everyone likes to go away sometimes.” 

“And you don’t think what we are to do without you all this 
time.” 

She looked up at him then, with bewildered grey eyes. 

John stopped and stood in front ot her. There was no one in 
sight, the last barge had just disappeared round the bend of the 
river. Now was histime. He stooped, and took the little hand in 
its shabby glove. 

Anne remembered guiltily a hole in one of the fingers she had 
forgotten to mend. ould he see it ? 

She would not have been much comforted had she known that 
John saw the hole well enough, and vowed in his honest heart that 
his darling, if she would be his, should never more need to wear 
mended gloves. ' 

“Anne, I can’t let you go without a word, without a promise. 
Lieten, dear. You are very young, Iknow; I meant to have waited a 
little before I spoke.” He was still holding her hand, and Anne was 


“ Father will miss me; he 
You must go in sometimes, Mr. Levers, 


looking up at him with wide, wondering grey eyes. “Anne, you 
are voing away, and I must tell you now how [ love you; how I 


have loved youever since that Christmas party at Mrs. 
remember ?” 

Anne did remember that party, and how she had enjoyed it; 
but she could not say that she had any special recollection of John 
Levers ; she had classed him with her father almost, at all events 
with the elderly people. Harry Odell home from Woolwich, with a 
word and a laugh for everyone, was much more in her line ; but she 
was beginning to understand. The sweet colour flushed up in her 
cheeks, a look almost of fright came into her eyes. 

“T love you so much, Anne, and I want you for my wife.” 

Now Anne was innocent, but she was not foolish; she knew 

uite well in what estimation Mr. Levers, of the Court, was held in 
the county, and she was quite capable of appreciating the honour he 
had done her, but yet—but yet—— 

“Don’t look so frightened, Anne darling, there is nothing to be 
frightened at.” John Levers’s voice was very tender, his eyes were 
very kind, but the girl standing in front of him looked almost scared. 
“ 1 know how much older I am than you, but, trust me, I will love 
you better than any young man. Anne, have you no word for me? 

ill you put your hand in mine, and say that you will love me and 
mnarry me ?” 

“Oh no, no, I cannot.” 

She shrank from him visibly, and John’s face paled. 

“Why not? Could you not manage to care a little for me?” 

“But a little would not do.” 

Anne shook her fair head sagely. John smiled. He did not 
much believe in her refusal. 

“I would be content with it at first, and it would grow to more,” 
he said confidently; but Anne thought she knew better, and she shook 
her head again. 

. Your father and mother would not, I think, disapprove of 
me.’ 

She knew that too. How, indeed, was it possible they should 
al ti But after all was not she the principal person to be 
consulted ? She had read a few novels, and she had dreamt a little, 


dell’s—you 


as all girls do, of the Prince Charming who was to come for her some 
day. She was quite sure she was not, and never could be, in love 
with plain, middle-aged John Levers. And yet, if she had not been 
going away, it is more than probable that she would not have found 
it in her heart to say him “ No!” 

She was a soft, yielding girl, to whom it was horrible to have to 
give pain to anyone. But then there was that delightful visit, 
the balls and concerts, the rides and drives she had been promised. 
How was she to enjoy any one of these good things if her liberty 
were to be taken from her? Fancy if she were to go up to town 
engaged to be married to Mr. Levers! If, indeed—horrible thought ! 
—under such circumstances her mother would allow her to go at all! 

“Oh no, no, please, Mr. Levers,” she cried, and John let go her 
hands, and turned away. Her refusal to love him was very bitter 
to him. He was not conceited, but he knew, could not have helped 
knowing, that there were very few girls in the county who would 
have said no to him. Why was it just this one on whom he must 
set his heart ? 

And yet he did not altogether despair; she was so young, she 
did not know her own mind, and he loved her 60 much. Surely—— 

“Please, Mr. Levers,” she had said, laying her little hand on his 
arm, and John had turned back again. 

‘Don’t cry,” he had said. “Don’t cry, it makes me feel like a 
brute; but, Anne, I can’t take that answer all at once. You don’t 
know how I love you. If you won’t marry me, then I will marry 
no other woman ; but at all events I will not give up hope yet, not 
till I hear of your being married to another man.” 

Anne flushed softly. She was not sure that she meant him to 
have no hope. She was frightened and bewildered, that was the 
principal feeling she was conscious of; bewildered as to the magnitude 
of this thing that had happened to her, frightened as to what her 
mother might have to say about it. 

They had reached the little gate leading from the river walk by 
this, and John Levers felt it was time for him to say good-bye. 

He had come down this walk this summer once too often for his 
peace of mind, if this was to be the end of it all. 

He stopped and looked down at her. 

“And tT shall not see you again for six weeks?” he said sorrow- 
fully, looking at her as if he must imprint every line of the sweet 
girlish face and figure on his memory. 

“No,” said Anne, with something very like a throb of joy. 

“It willseem along time. Will you forget us all down here ?” 

“No,” she said again. 

“ And when you come home, Anne, I shall try my luck again.” 

“ Are you—will you——?” Anne scarcely knew how to say what 
was in her mind. “ Must you tell mother?” she blurted out at last 
with crimson cheeks. 

Now John Levers knew well enough that between Anne and her 
mother was not that perfect union that is desirable between mother 
and daughter. He also knew that Anne was timid toa fault, and 
that Mrs. Moroney could be both harsh and severe where she con- 
ceived herself to have reason for being so. That she would consider 
her daughter’s refusal of his very eligible self a good cause for anger 
he was afraid, and also that in her firet wrath it would go hard with 
poor little Anne. 

“Not unless you wish it,” he answered. ‘“Itseems to me there is 
no use speaking. I am afraid she will be, perhaps—sorry.” 

“Yes,” Anne knew that. 

“Six weeks will soon be over, and then—why then I will try 
again. Good-bye now, my dear, Heaven bless you !” 

John Levers’s voice was scarcely quite steady as he pressed the 
little hands closely in his. PoorJohn! He was a good, true-hearted 
man. Whata pity that he was grave, and grey, and middle-aved, or, 
rather, what a pity that foolish little girls of eighteen will always 
judge by the outside! 


CHAPTER II. 


“ My dear child, how pleased I am to sce you.” It was late on the 
September evening when the Ballinakill train got into Kingsbridge. 

Anne was dazzled and bewildered with the lights, and the bustle, 
and the noise, but she had scarcely set her foot on the platform when 
she was seized in acomfortable grasp. 

“T know you must be Anne Moroney: Now, then, for your 
luggage. Here, John! How glad Iam tosee you!” And amidst 
these voluble exclamations of delight, Anne was borne away to Mrs. 
Hewson’s cosy brougham. 

Mrs. Hewson was a stout, brisk, comfortable-looking woman, as 
ood-natured and unaffected as it was possible to be. Her husband 
ad been, as Mrs. Moroney expressed it, “in trade,” and at his death 

had left her very well off indeed. She had a pretty house in a 
leasant suburban road, had carriages and horses—everything the 
eart of woman could desire. She would have been immensely 

amueed had she known the pity her old schoolfellow extended to her. 


Edited by Charles Dickens.) 
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_ One drop of bitterness certainly there was in her cup, as there 
ig In everyone's. In her case it was that she had no child to lavish 
all her love and care upon. 

At first she had fretted a good deal over this, but she was not a 
woman to waste her time in useless repinings, and so, since Heaven 
had seen fit to deny her the blessing of real motherhood, why, she 
did the next best thing, and was second mother to all the young 
people of her acquaintance. Little children, boys and girls home 

rom school, come-out young ladies, young men at college, one and 
all loved “dear Mrs. Hewson.” She was never tired of planning 
pleasures and surprises for them, and she had her reward. 

One great failing, it must be confessed, she had. She was apt 
to forget, or, at least, to lose sight of, people if they were not just 
in her way. And so it had come to pass that for so many years 
she had almost forgotten the existence of her little country god- 
daughter, but she was resolved to make up for it now. 

“You darling child!” she said in a little comfortable rapture 
that evening, as they sat over their tea in the pretty drawing- 
room ; “it shall not be my fault if you do not enjoy yourself.” 


“‘ Positively the prettiest girl I ever saw in my life. Kate Carew 
is nothing to her,” declared Mrs. Sandilands, Mrs. Hewson’s bosom 
friend, some time later. “That little air of simplicity she has is so 
delightful.” 

‘‘ But it is not an air,” said Mrs. Hewson; “it is quite genuine. 
I don’t believe she has an idea how charmingly pretty she is ; she is 
the most absolutely simple girl [ ever came across.” 

“That won’t do her any harm. She'll learn soon enough. All 
the qoung men are raving about her. I rather think,” and Mrs. 
Sandilands nodded her head sagaciously, “that young Brookes——” 

Mrs. Hewson looked wise and said nothing. Like most good- 
natured, motherly women, she was a great matchmaker, and if fortune 
had indeed favoured Anne so far as to bring such a prize as young 
Brookes to her feet, why, she was a lucky girl ; but Mrs. Hewson 
was too wise to commit herself yet. 

“He is a nice, pleasant, unaffected young fellow,” she said 
cautiously. 

“And with more money than he knows what to do with. 
They are doing a tremendous business.” 

‘“‘T don’t know if the old couple would like Anne’s going to 
live in London.” 

“ Pshaw ! my dear Mrs. Hewson, how could they help liking 
it? She’sa pretty girl, but then such men as Richard Brookes don’t 
drop into girls’ mouths every day,” which was true enough, if some- 
what coarse. 

This little conversation took place when Anne had been about 
three weeks in Dublin. 

Three golden, beautiful weeks they had seemed to the child. To 
say she was happy is to say nothing. Everything was so new, and 
fresh, and delightful to her. Her letters home were simply ecstatic. 

Mrs. Hewson was so good, so kind. 

The girl had no notion of the benevolent plans and projects 
towards herself which occupied her godmother’s thoughts ; but she 
had all a pretty girl’s pleasure in pretty things, and she honestly 
enjoyed and was grateful for the pretty new gowns, the dainty 
gloves, and odds and ends Mrs. Hewson showered upon her, and 
the like of which she had never possessed in all her life. 

Sometimes, but not often, when she first came up, the remem- 
brance of John Levers’s grave, kind face would come to her as they 
had parted that day under the poplars. 

oor Mr. Levers! she was very sorry for him; and then she 
would remember guiltily that he was to come to her again when she 
went home; but that wasa long time off yet. And then, after the first 
few days, she ceased to think of him at all, for Richard Brookes 
came, and the world was changed for Anne. 

He was so different from anyone she had ever seen before—this 
rich young fellow, with his fair, handsome face and careless, debonair 
ways. 

‘“‘By Jove ! she is the greatest beauty I ever saw in my life,” he 
had cried the first night he saw her. ‘ Who is she ?” 

He had lost no time in getting an introduction to her, and from 
that very first moment had devoted himself to her in an unmistak- 
able manner. 

His friends had shrugged their shoulders, and wondered if Dick 
was in earnest, and if so, what old Brookes would say to his son and 
heir throwing himself away on a girl without a penny ? 

But little cared Dick what anyone said or thought. If ever 
any young man was in earnest, he was. He had always had his own 
way, and he meant to have it now. What was the use of all his 
money if it could not win him what he wanted? Of course the 
governor would be a bit cut up at first, but when he saw Anne 
he would forget all that. 


dream of happiness ; Dick used’to think sometimes it was good to 
stay away, to see the soft colour flush upin her cheeks when he came 
—the glad, welcoming light in her grey eyes. 

He was her hero, her prince among men ; she looked on to no 
future ; she had no thought of home or mother, or of her half-promise 
to John Levers. 

Nothing asked, nothing granted. Just two hearts perfectly 
happy in the consciousness of each other’s love, indifferent to aught 
else beside. Many people will tell you this is the perfect time of 
love, but all perfection must come to an end, and so did this. 

“T have to go back to London to-morrow,” said young Brookes 
gloomily one afternoon. Mrs. Hewson was not in from her drive. 
Anne had a slight cold, and so had been left at home. 

Very cosy and pretty the drawing-room looked. The firelight 
danced over the crimson tea-service, all in readiness for its mistress, 
over pictures and flowers, and dainty odds and ends, over Anne’s 
bright head as she lay back in a deep armchair. 

“‘T must go back to London.” 

“Go back to London !” the girl repeated vaguely, all the soft 
colour flushing up in her cheeks. Had he told her the sun would 
cease to shine to-morrow, and the world be in darkness, it could not 
have been more awful to her. . 

“Yes, properly speaking, I ought to have gone last week. I 
came over on business, and it’s been done long ago; and my father is 
writing for me. Anne darling ”—Dick Brookes had left his chair 
soniehow, and was kneeling on the soft rug, his handsome head on a 
level with the girl’s—“ Anne darling, do you know how I love you ? 
Lie ie tell me that you will try to love me well enough to marry 
me?’ 

ty to love him! It seemed to Anne as he kissed her lips, that 
she mhust have loved him all her life. 

And Mrs. Hewson, coming in half an hour later, found them still 
there, sitting in the firelight, with happy faces that told their own 
tale, even if Dick had not at once come to meet her, saying in his 
bright boyish way: 

‘Mrs. Hewson, Anne has promised to marry me. Her own 
mother is not here, so you must wish us joy for her.” 

And Mrs. Hewson, even as she kissed the girl’s sweet, shy face, 
was conscious of a little undefinable pang of something—was it fear, 
or was it only great love and tenderness for these two young things 
setting out on their journey of life ? 

“ What do you think your father will ny ? I suppose it will be 
all right.” It was next morning. Dick had called in directly after 
breakfast. He was leaving by the night-boat, and Anne had gone 
upstairs to put on her things for a walk. Mrs. Hewson seized the 
opportunity foralittle talk. ‘ He will be quite satisfied, you think?” 

Dick reddened a little. 

‘Well, to tell the truth, Mrs. Heweon, I am afraid he won't.” 

* You think he will object.” 

“TI know if he could once see Anne it would be all right,” said 
the young lover confidently ; “but the fact of it is my father thinks 
a great cleal of money.” 

“‘ And Anne has not a penny,” put in Mrs. Hewson. 

“ And does not want it,” answered Dick promptly. “I know 
quite well that she is a thousand times too good for me.” 

‘“‘T don’t say that, but she is a darling. It’s a pity ; but I suppose 
you are independent of your father ?” 

“ No, that’s just it; unfortunately Iam not. I have my salar 
like the others, and he makes me a good allowance. Of course, if 
were to marry, he has always given me to understand that he would 
do something for me.” 

‘“ That is, if you marry someone whom he approves of ?” 

“Just so; but, dear Mrs. Hewson, don’t look so melancholy. 
He'll cut up rough about it at first, but he’ll grow reconciled to it, 
and when he sees Anne he must fall in love with her; no one could 
resist her.” 

Yes, that was all very fine, and she was very charming, Mrs. 
Hewson thought, as the girl came in dressed for her walk, in her plain, 
tight-fitting serge gown and fur cape, all the bright little tendrils of 
hair curling under her black hat, the soft, loving light in her grey 
eyes. Few men could be hard-hearted enough to resist her; but 
then old Mr. Brookes had never seen her, and Mrs. Hewson was 
beginning to be afraid that a penniless Irish girl would scarcely be 
an acceptable daughter-in-law to the wealthy merchant. But at all 
events, she consoled herself by thinking, Anne’s people must be 
pleased. Dick had lost no time in writing to Mrs, Moroney, Anne 
sitting by him, her bright head against his shoulder as he wrote, 
certainly not thereby helping much in the composition. 

But Dick wrote his letter with very few misgivings. He loved 
Anne, she loved him. His father would be brought in time to give 
his consent. This was the substance of it. . 

He was very thoroughly in love, and he was not more con- 


Handsome Dick was a “brave wooer.” They were a pretty ceited than young fellows of his age usuallyyare ; but he had always 


sight these lovers in the shortening October days. Anne live 


in a| had what he wanted, and he meant to have.itmow. 
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** Gool-bye, my darling, good-bye. You will not forget me ; you 
have got my aldress, and you will write. I shall let you know 
about my father at onee; and, Anne Jove, I shall come over to 
Ballinakill for Christmas, if you will have me. Why, Anne, Anne,” 
for the girl was clinging to him, holding him as if she could never 
let him go again. She had not thought it would be 80 hard to say 
good-bye, It seemed to her that she could not realise her life with- 
out him now. Dick was more moved and touched than he could 
say hy her sweet sorrow. What had he done, he asked himself for 
the hundredth time, to deserve such love ? 

He was not a specially religious young fellow, but he did vow 
that night, as he walked back to his club, that with Heaven’s help 
rhe should never repent her sweet trust. 


“Come home at once; your father will meet the four o’clock 
train on pbk é Let there be no mistake.” 

Such was Mra. Moroney’s telegram, received on Thursday night, 
the same night that was carrying Dick Brookes away from Dublin. 

Anne grew a little white as she real this, and a bewildered look 
came into her eyes, There was not, as [ have said, much sympathy 
between her an: her mother ; but now at such a time, when she had 
told her all about Dick, surely she might have found some word to 
any. 

‘What does it mean?” Anne asked of Mrs. Hewson. ‘Do you 
think she is angry ?” 

“Angry! how could she be angry?” good Mrs. Hewson 
answered, with all the more decision because she did not feel quite 
sure, “JT told her all about Mr. Brookes myself. As you met him 
here I am in a measure responsible, and Dick wrote “s 

“Yes ; oh, Mrs. Hewson, you don’t think she could say no ?” 

“You foolish child”—Mrs. Hewson kissed the sweet, wistful 
face—“ there is absolutely nothing against it. Young Brookes is, or 
will he, very well off, and he is a gentleman in every sense of the 
word, There is no reason, unless, indeed, there was some one 
else.” 

Anne flushed guiltily under her friend’s enquiring eye. She had 
forgotten all about John Levers. 

“Then there is some one, Anne ?” 

“ He did ask me if I would marry him, the day before I came up, 
but I could not ; I told him so.” 

“ Does your mother approve of him ?” 

“TI think she is very fond of him. He said she wonld be 
HOTTY. He is old,” pursued Anne irrelevantly, “almost as old as 
father.” | 
- ‘And what did she say when she heard you had refused 

im?” 

Again Anne flushed redly. 

“‘ { did not tell her. He said it was no matter, and it was only 
the night before I came here. Oh, Mra. Hewson, you don’t think it 
was wrong ?” and the tears came into the girl’s eyes. | 

“Qirls ought to have no secrets from their mothers,” said Mrs. 
Hewson with a little rebuke in her voice. 

What kind of woman, she wondered much, must Kate O’Brien 
have grown into to have failed, as she so evidently had, to win her 
daughter's trust and confidence. 

If Heaven had blessed her with such a daughter, the childless 
woman thought, would it not have broken her heart to feel that she 
had secrets from her ? 

And so Anne was driven to the station next day, in the dull 
November morning. 

It was scarcely six weeks since she had come up, looking out 
with bright, bewildered eyes at the new world opening before her. 

Scarcely six wecks, and what experiences had been hers; what a 
pronpes had opened before her! She was going back to her old 

ome blessed and crowned, as it seemed to her, above all other 
women, with Dick’s love, chosen by him out of all the world. 

How she clung to motherly Mrs. Hewson as she said good-bye ! 
It was in her house she had been so happy. She was the last link 
with Dick. 

“T could not have believed I would miss the child so much,” 
that good woman thought, sitting the same afternoon over her 
solitary cup of tea. “I wish—I wish I could be sure.” 


CHAPTER III. 


“ AND now, pray, what is the meaning of all this ?” 

Mrs. Moroney stood over her daughter in the little shabby sitting- 
room. She had received her frigidly, she had made no demon- 
stration of pleasure at having her home. Anne knew that she was 
judged and condemned in her mother’s eyes, and under their cold 
scrutiny she felt a child again, shrinking, and shy, and silent. 

It was just so her mother had looked at her when she had been 
convicted of some childish misdemeanour. Life here in the old 
house, with the visible signs of poverty at every turn, wasa different 


thing from life in Mrs. Hewaon’s daintily-furnishel, softly-colonrel 
rooms. It was only a few hours since she had left town, bat already 
beauty, and light, and brightness seemed to have slipped away trom 
her, leaving nothing but the cold, bare realities of life. 

Poor little Anne ! she was but eizhteen ; she had been repressed 
all her life; she was tired, and weary, and disappointed. What 
would she not have given to have thrown herself into her mother’s 
arms, and from that safe shelter to have told her everything! But 
how could she speak of Dick unler those cold, searching eves? And 
there was no help to be looked for from her father, she knew. He 
had kissed her almost guiltily, and had hurried awav to shut him- 
self up in his study. Dennis was but a broken reed for anyone to 
lean on. 

“What is this nonsense, Anne? Don’t look at me in that way, 
child ; I suppose you can speak, and tell meall abont it.” 

“Oh, mother, we do care for each other so much!” 

“So vou think,” said Mra. Moroney grimly. “1 must say I trusted 
to Mrs. Hewson to take better care of vou. How long have you 
known this young man, Anne ?” 

“Three weeks,” faltered the girl. 

“Three weeks! ‘Truly vou must have a large acquaintance with 
each other’s characters. He has written to me, or to your father— 
it’s all the same. I wrote to him last night.” 

Oh, mother !” 

All the colour had left Anne’s cheeks now—she gazed at her 
mother with piteous eyes, 

“Yes,” went on that lady composedly. She did not mean to be 
cruel ; she was acting for the best as she understood it ; “he asked 
for an early answer ; it was better he should be told at once.” 

“ What did you tell him?” 

“Can you have a doubt? I told him I could not possibly 
sanction such an engavement, that your father and I had other views 
for you. It will be a surprise to him, I dare say,” and Mrs. Moroney’s 
thin lips curled. “ He does not seem to have much doubt as to his 
reception, although he candidly acknowledges that he may have 
some difficulty in reconciling his father to his choice; I think I 
have as much right to be particular about a husband for my daughter 
as Mr. Brookes, be he ever so wealthy, about a wife for his son. A 
tea-merchant!” It is impossible to describe the intonation of 
Mrs. Moroney’s voice as she uttered these three words. “I 
have made no secret of my feelings, Anne. I have often said 
no child of mine should marry into trade—vulgar, purse-proud city 
folk, and the young man writes with such assurance. He has nothing 
of his own, he is quite dependent on his father, who, forsooth, may 
not approve of his choice.’ 

“Oh, mother, mother!” Anne rose and stretched out her arms 
to the implacable figure. ‘Mother, I love him so; you will not 
send him away !” 

“You must allow me to judge, Anne; you think you love him 
now. In six months you will have forgotten his very existence. I 
did think a daughter of mine would have more pride than to wish 
to go into any family where she is disapproved of.” 

“ But he said he could win his father round in time.” 

“ Yes, and we are to wait until his lordship chooses to sicnify his 
consent. No, Anne, the refusal ought always to come from the 
lady’s side, and so it has.” 3 

Much more to this effect said Mrs. Moroney, while Anne sat 
before her, white, and tearless, and miserable. 

She did not yet realise the edict that had gone. forth against her ; 
she had never resisted her mother all her life, and she did not know 
how to begin to do so now. 

' She lay awake all that night in wide-eyed misery, but in the 
morning, as she dressed herself, a little light of hope came to her. 
There would be a letter from Dick. He would not suffer himself to 
be sent away like that, he loved her too well; and she smiled 
reassuringly at her own pale face in the glass, And even as she 
smiled, the post had come in downstairs, and Mrs. Moroney was 
laying a letter directed in a bold, dashing, man’s hand to Anne 
on the fire. 

Have we not all known at some time of our lives the sickness of 
suspense, of watching for something that does not come, that fell 
upon this poor child’s heart now ? ; 

She had trusted Dick so utterly. All her whole heart’s love had 
gone out to him, and now was this to be the end of it all? To rise 
every morning with ae growing fainter, to go to. bed every night 
with that sickening, dull sense of disappointment, of nothing left in 
life worth living for. 

Even Mrs. Moroney, convinced as she was that she was acting for 
the best, sometimes felt a little pang of pity, but it was quickly 
quenenes in anger that a child of hers could be so wanting in 
pride. | 

It was about ten days after Anne’s home-coming, that her mother 
came into the old schoolroom, where the‘girl was sitting crouching 
over a fragment of fire. 
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“T have heard. from Mr. Brookes, Anne,” she said with almost a 
radiant expression of countenance. Had the woman a heart of stone 
that she could be unmoved by the sudden Light that shone in the poor 
child’s face? ‘A most satisfactory letter. He quite agrees with me 
that everything is best at an end ; he cannot marry without his father’s 
consent, you cannot without yours, I am glad he takes it so 
sensibly.” 

Anne opened her lips to speak, but no words came forth. She 
half stretched out her hand for the letter. How could she believe 
that Dick—her Dick—had forsaken her, if she could not read his 
own words, but it was no part of Mrs. Moroney’s tactics to let her 
have that letter. There were sundry expressions in it which it would 
not do for Anne to read. . 

She folded it up, and put it in her pocket, and 
kissed her daughter cheerfully. 

“So now, Anne, that is all over, and we'll forget all about it. 
After all, he could not have cared much about you when he could 
give you up so easily. It is really Mrs. Hewson I blame for not 
taking better care of you.” . 

“He could not have cared much, or he would not have given her 
up so easily.” How those words rang in Anne's ears ! 

Ah, was it not true? She would not have given him up; she 
could not tell that that first letter, which had been laid on the red 
embers, had been followed by asecond and a third, and that it was 
only when wounded, outraged, stung to the quick by her apparent 
willingness to forget, that Dick had written that bitter letter of 
renunciation. , . 3 

And so it was all over! That one beautiful, perfect love-dream. 
What was left to her now for the rest of her life? the child thought 
drearily, as she went about the shabby house with a weary, listless 
step. Her father was more tender than ever to her, but he made no 
attempt to oppose his wife’s will ; he was nervously anxious to avoid 
all allusion to her visit, and what had happened there. It scemed 
to him that if no one spoke of it she must hornet soon, not knowing, 
foolish man, that it is the things we do not speak of that eat into 
our very heart’s core, that suck out our very life-blood. 

And so the dreary winter days slipped by, and scarcely a day 

assed that John Levers did not find his way up to the Bridce 
ouse, to talk to Mr. Moroney, to look at Anne with gravely adoring 
eyes. It was the old story: | 
My mither pressed me sair, my feyther did na speak, 
But he looked in my face and my heart was like to break. 


What did it matter—what did anything matter? Anne thought, 


then came and 


when John Levers came again at Christmas, and asked her to marry her 


him. 

I fear that a great many strong-minded young ladies will despise 
my poor heroine, will say that having once loved, she ought to have 
loved for ever. No doubt that is true, and were I writing a story, 
as children say, “ out of my head,” Anne should be as constant and 
devoted as heart could wish ; but this is a true sketch, and I must 
draw her as she was, a soft, tender, timid girl, who, if she had but 
known that Dick remembered her, that he loved her through every- 
thing, could have been very strong, and true, and devoted, but who, 
failing that, had neither courage or strength left her for anything. 

If it would make John Levers happy, if it would please her 
father, what right had she to hold back? What did it matter? 
Married or single, Dick was as far away from her. 


People said that Miss Moroney looked more like a ghost than a 
living girl, the morning she was married—a bleak, chill, February 
morning, with a threatening of snow in the air. _ 

The little ivy-covered church was crammed to see this marriage; 
girls wondered, and their mothers shook their heads. . 

There was something wrong about it, they said. But at all 
events, whatever might be thought of the bride’s looks, there was no 
doubt of the satisfaction in her mother’s face, the pride and adoring 
tenderness in her bridegroom’s. Poor John Levers, and poor Anne! 


CHAPTER IV, 

A STILL, sweet, April morning, the whole air full of the perfume 
of pale starry primroses, of violets, of the budding fir-trees, for 
which Levers Court is famed. 

Through the wood, walking noiselessly on the thick carpet of 
brown fir-needles, a girl is coming, tall and slim and fair, looking 
the very spirit of the woods in her light spring gown, with her colour- 
less face and pathetic, sorrowful eyes. oe 

A young man, coming quickly round the corner, the bright sun- 
shine full on his fair, handsome face, gives a muttered exclamation of 
horror as he sees her. 

She has not lifted her eyes) He has come quite close before she 
hears him ; and then all at once light, and hope, and colour leap 
back to her face, and as he opens his arms, atte goes into them 
straight as a tired child to its mother, and they stand there 


together at last under the trees, forgetful of everything but each 
other. 

_ It is Anne who remembers first all that has come and gone since 
then, and who draws herself back with a shudder as she lifts a 
piteous face to him—her handsome young lover. 

“Qh, Dick, Dick,” she cries despairingly, “why did you not. 
come before? Why did you not write?” - 

“I wrote so often, three or four times, and got no answer; and 
then I had aletter from your mother, written, she said, with your 
full consent, saying that everything was at an end between us. Oh, 
Anne, how could you have given me up so easily?” —_ 

“T never heard from you, never once,” the girl breathed rather 
than spoke. | 

Dick Brookes's face grew very dark for a moment, and then 
immediately cleared, se 

“Then you did not forget me! Oh, Anne darling, it is not too 
late !” 

But Anne gave a great cry, and slipped away from him down on 
the damp earth. 

“ Not too late! Oh, Dick, did you not know? Iam married— 
I was married two months avo.” 

The soft April wind sighed on through the fir-tree tops, while 
the girl lay there, stricken to the earth, and the young man stood 
above her pale and stern. 

“ Married !” he said at last, breaking the silence. 

“Yes. Oh, Dick, Dick, forgive me; I thought you had for- 
gotten, you never wrote, and it did not seem worth while. But it 
will be soon over now; I do not think I shall live much longer. 
Look,” and she stood up before him, pushing back her sleeve and 
showing her fair, wasted arm ; “I think I shall be glad to die.” 

Dick set his teeth hard. 

“‘ Is he—is he kind to you ?” he said. 

“ Kind—yes, he is kind, too kind. Poor John !”: 

“Oh, Anne, if you had waited. If you had trusted me. My love, 
my darling, how can I leave you like this ?” 

Something very like a sob broke from the strong man. For one 
wild moment a temptation came to Dick Brookes. Why should he 
not take heraway—anywhere!? She belonged to him first, and he was 
a free avent now ; his father was dead ; this marriage of hers was a 
mockery. He would take her away somewhere, what did it matter 
so long as they were together ? ; 

But the pale purity of the gentle face raised to his rebuked that 
thought. No, come what might, no breath of wrong should touch 


“Dick, you have not said yet that you forgive me; and then it 
must be good-bye. They told me——” 
‘“ Heaven forgive them!” muttered Dick. 
my darling, if there is anything to forgive.” 
“Then it must be good-bye, Dick. I cannot bear much more. 
Dick, you will say good-bye to me and go.” 
He took her in his arms, and their lips met in one long last kiss. 
Surely even Mrs. Moroney, could she have scen the white misery 
of those two young faces, would have rued her work. 


“ Yes, I forgive you, 


“Mother, what have you done with the letters Dick wrote to me 
here last November—three letters ?” Ss 

Young Mrs. Levers stood before her mother, looking in the spring 
twilight like some beautiful, pale ghost. There was not a vestige of 
colour in her cheeks ; her eyes were blazing darkly. 

Mrs, Moroney shivered as she looked up at her. _— 

Times were changed now. She had recognised long since that 
she had no longer any authority over her daughter. Since that day, 
five months ayo now, a wall of ice had been raised between them. 
The greatest stranger had more of a welcome at Levers Court than 
the woman who had so schemed and planned to put her child 
there. 

“T met him to-day, mother. His father is dead ; he had come 
here to marry me; he never gave me up. Mother, what did you do 
with those letters ?” | 

She could not lie to those blazing eyes. The woman raised a 
deprecating hand. 

‘‘T did it for the best, Anne.” 

“Did you burn them ?” 

“Yes, Anne. It was for your sake.” 

“Mother, look at me.” The girl came close, and stood before 
her. She had grown since her marriage. There was a new dignity 
and beauty in ‘her despair, different from the crushed, heart-broken 
girl of five months before. “Look at me, mother. You have broken 
my heart ; you have spoiled my life. Are you satisfied with your’ 
work? It is not your fault that I did not go with Dick to-day. 
When I die, you may know it is your doing. No, don’t touch me ; 
don’t come near me. I am going now.” 


The lilacs were blossoming about Levers Court,(and theMay was 
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white in the hedges, while the young mistress, who was scarcely more 
than a bride, lay a-dying. 

Everything was done for her that money or love could suggest. 

“There is a curious failure of vital power,” said the grave town 
doctor, who had been summoned to her bedside. 

The case baffled his experience. So young, so wealthy, and 
apparently so beloved ! Had she not everything to make life 

recious ? 

* Has she not got a mother or any near relation to be with her?” 
he asked compassionately. 

But Anne had shaken her head, and had grown so excited when 
her mother was mentioned, that no one had dared bring her. 

Poor Dennis sat with her hour after hour, trying to persuade 
himeelf that she was better. Poor man! he had never quite understood 
it all, but he blamed himself now for not having taken better care 
of his darling. 

‘“‘ Anne, my dearest, you will not leave me?” grave, cold 
John Levers prayed as he sat by his wife’s bed, patient, devoted, 
unwearying. 

And Anne did not shrink from him now as she used. She 
seemed quieter, more at rest when he was near her. 

“John,” she said to him one evening, “ you have been very good 
to me.” 

“My darling, who could not be good to you? You have not 
known how I love you.” 

“And I have nearly hated you sometimes. Oh, John, I ought 
never to have marric | you, but Idid not care then. May I tell you? 
If you could hold me up a little—I am so tired.” 

And then in her weak, dying voice she told him what she had 
never breathed before, the story of Dick Brookes. 

“TI loved him so,” she said dreamily; ‘I wonder if you care as 
much forme. [I think my heart died then, nothing seemed to matter. 
John, I have tried to bear it, but I was not strong enough. John, 
you are not angry with me?” 

“ Angry, my darling! If you had only told me!” 

“JT think t might have come to care for you, John, if I had 
stayed at home that time, if I had neverseen him. You are so good, 
but I could not forget him. I did try, and that day I met him in 
the wood, my poor Dick! Hedid not know I was married. I knew 
then I had not forgotten, and so it is better for me to die. Lay me 
down now, John. You won't go away ?” 

She was quiet for a few minutes, and then she spoke again. 

“Give my love, my dear love, to father, and tell mother that I 
forgive her now. She did not mean it. I am so tired, I think now 
I will go tosleep. You do forgive me, John ?” 

And so she opp asleep, gently, quietly, peacefully, as a 
little child sinks to sleep, to waken no more in this weary world. 

And this is sweet Anne Moroney’s true story. No heroine, you 
see, just a weak, simple, loving girl, who, when her love failed her, 
felt all else fail her too. 

If you go down to Ballinakill, the old sexton will show you a 

ave which, summer or winter, is never without a few flowers, and 
he will tell all about young Mrs. Levers, and what a beauty she 
was, and how she died soon after her marriage. If you encourage 
his gossip, he will tell you, too, of how once a young gentleman 
came down, “as handsome a young gentleman as ever was seen,” 
and how he had knelt down by her grave, and cried just like a 
child. 

“T mind the day she was marricd as if it were yesterday,” old 
Bryan says. “ "T'was thought a grand match for her, for the Moroneys 
were poor, broken-down gentry and for all he was old enough to 
be her father, they said Mr. Levers worshipped the very ground 
she trod on. There was a sight of folk to see them married, but 
she looked more like a corpse than a bride. *Twas queer, too, she 
never had her own mother with her all the time she was sick. 
Consumption, the doctors said it was, but my missus she always held 
‘twas a broken heart. There’s a many dies of complaints the doctors 
has got no names for.” 


To My Betrothed. 


I know, my sweet, how kind your heart, although 
Some people say that you are proud and cold; 
aay know you not; ’tis but to me you show 
hat hidden fire your secret heart can hold. 


Why of all others do I have the jo 
Of winning that for which all others pine ? 
They cqual skill and art with mine employ, 
By what strange fortune have I made you mine? 


Ah, my beloved! ere another week 
Has passed away (too slowly will it run 


’ 


In church the magic words ‘‘ [ will” you i speak, 
Then even in our names we shall be one. 


om : i 


‘“‘My Lord Conceit.” 


(A SERIAL STORY.) 
By the Author of " FRAGOLETTA,” ‘DAME DURDEN," Ete., Bteo. 


Book TH. 
CHAPTER VII. “WHAT THE ANGELS TELL LITTLE CHILDREN.” 


THE first glance Ivor had given at Beryl’s face as he met her in 
the hall, told him her fears had been realised. 

She had come alone. The littic lads were not with her, a fact 
unusual in itself. 

“Do not laugh at presentiments again,” she said, trying to speak 
more bravely than her white face and quivering lips allowed as 
possible. ‘ Mine are more than realised.” 

He had taken her hand, and stood looking down on her with sad 
and troubled eyes, 

‘“* And when do you go?” he asked. 

She started. 

“I? Ob, I was not thinking of that. It is about the children. 
Next month they are to go. I—I came to see your mother at once. 
There are so many things to be done—arranged.” 

Her voice broke. She turned aside to conceal her weakness, 
being woman enough to know how the sight of tears tries even the 
strongest man. 

“Has your visitor arrived?” she asked presently when the 
momentary weakness had been struggled with and suppressed. 

“Yes,” he answered somewhat constrainedly ; “he is with my 
mother now.” 

“Then perbaps I shall be intruding——” 

“On the contrary,” he interrupted, ‘YT am sure she will gladly 
welcome your presence. I don’t think she cares very much for Count 
Savona’s companionship.” 

“‘ Then we will go to her,” said Beryl somewhat absently. 

She was thinking it was a little odd that neither mother nor son 
cared for the presence of this man, and yet received him as a guest 
beneath their roof. However, her heart was too sore and troubled 
to concern itself much about anything save its own grief, and in 
silence she went with Ivor to his mother’s room. 

“So that is the mysterious count,” she thought, seeing only a 
tall, pale-faced man, with a singularly yvraceful presence, who rose 
and bowed low at her entrance. ‘“ Nothing very sinister or melo- 
dramatic about him.” 

“It is possible, perhaps, that the ladies may have matters to 
talk about which the rough and prosaic mind of man may not 
sufficiently appreciate,” said the count after a slight interval of 
desultory talk. “I propose, my dear Captain Grant, that we go and 
smoke our cigarettes on the terrace till luncheon.” 

Ivor, only too thankful to take that baleful ie and those 
basilisk, admiring eyes from the presence of Beryl Marsden, agreed at 
once, 

The two women were left alone. 

; i a has the ill news come?” asked Mrs. Grant as the door 
closed. 

“Yes,” said Beryl despairingly. ‘I was only hoping against 
hope. I—— Heavens!” she said in horror. “ Mrs. Grant— 
deur friend—what is it?” 

For Mrs. Grant had suddenly sunk back with a faint moan, and 
lay there to all appearance lifeless. 


“ And so that is your friend Mrs. Marsden ?” the Count Savona 
was saying to lvor Grant as they slowly paced the terrace together. 
“A pretty woman !” 

“Do you think so?” answered Ivor, suppressing a strong incli- 
nation to knock down this insolent commentator on the divine looks 
and graces of his goddess. 

‘Yes, I do, and a woman with character, I should say. None of 
your pink-and-white sawdust dolls. A woman,” he added musingly, 
“worth loving, suffering, sinning for. There are not many.” 

“‘ You appear to have studied Mrs. Marsden very deal in your 
brief interview,” said Ivor coldly, though a raging anger boiled in 
his heart at the man’s insolence. 

The count shrugged his shoulders. 

“Life has two guiding stars—expediency and tact. Followin 
them, one can do a great deal—can command almost any fate ; so 
have found. Iam a close observer of human nature. It is sur- 
prising how it is alike, and yet different in likeness. Men and 
women interest me, and I have learned to read them pretty accu- 
rately. Perhaps you would be surprised to hear that in this ‘ brief 
interview,’ as you call it, I have learnt a great deal of Mrs. Marsden, 
I will give you my deductions, if you care to hear them.” 

“Well?” said Ivor briefly. 

“In the first place,” said the count coolly,“ she is notja happy 


Edited by Charles Dickens, 
woman—her face tells soothe | Her eyes closed 
different circumstances ntent, and, by | in sleep, and Bery! felt she was free to return home, : 


She crept Noiselessly into the boudoir, gave a few parting in- 
structions to the maid, then put on her hat, and left the Count with 
an unusual eagerness, 


I Prophesy, for her future, storms of whose strength she ig utterly 
She saw nothing of Ivor ag she hurried homewardg, and for once 


unaware, and against which she may battle successfully. I don't 


éay she will,” the fact lost its sting of regret. One yearning desire to be With her 
There was a moment's silence ; then Ivor turned abruptly to his ures was all she felt. Soon—only too s00n—would her heart 
companion. ache, and her empty arms stretch themselves forth In vain—in vain ! Sy 
“Do you mean to tell me,” he said, “that you have never Seen | she sped over the meadows and under the roping apple-boughs yet 


lling the sweet spring 
air, but drowned now by the tread of her hurrying feet and the wild, 
stormy beats of her longing heart. 

Eager eyes wera watching her speeding along, light ag a shadow, 
quick asa falling sunbeam, | 

“T seed mummy first,” said little Jack. “Seed her longer way 
than you, Cyrrie,” 

Ivor Grant was leaning over the rectory-gate, with Jack perched 
on his shoy der, and Cyril astride of the topmost bar. Al] three had 


or heard anything of Mrs. Marsden til] you met her in MY mother’s 
Toom just now 2” 
“ Assuredly,” he answered in coo] surprise. “Do you think I 
have read her correctly ?” 
“ How can I tell 7» said Ivor bitterly, « What have I to do with 
her future ?” ; 
A great deal, I fancy,” said the count very quietly, “IT am 
esy——. 


e 

“Hold 1!” interrupted Ivor paszionate y; “T have no desire to 

hear more, and you have no possible title to discuss Mrs, Marsden’g 
airs or mine,” 

“You are impetuoug, my young friend,” said the count airily, ag 

he puffed a little cloud of smoke from his cigarette. “Tt i, an error 

ol youth—a fatal One sometimes, Yoy ought to have listened to 


longer had not those whimsical fancies and stories 
of their gtown-up friend kept the little lads from too anxious a 


“ You came here ? How good of you !” cried Ber 1, releasing the 
boys from that warm embrace into which they h sprung as she 
reached the gate, ; 


and a deadly sense of fear, 
‘I am at a loss to understand your words,” he said huskily, 
“And excuse me if I say I am in no mood for Playing Faust to 
Te heles, as you seem to hint. TI like Plain-speaking,” 
6c ’ 


from his mouth and knocking off the loose ash, « ell, prophecy 
is always an unthankful office, | Won't tell you anything more—yet, 
ow is Sir Hector 3” 

The abrupt change was almost as insolent as the spoken words 
had been, A sense of positive hatred for this man seemed tu seize 
Ivor Grant in that moment. 

“Perhaps you would like to judge for yourself,” he said coolly. 
“You will find him in the library ;” and slightly raising his hat he 

ouse 


he is better now,” sai Beryl, rising to her feet, and smoothing 
back the ruffled rings of hair about her brow. “She was asleep, [ 
thought I might leave her at last to the care of Woods and Mrs, 


“’Oos been such a long time away. Did’oo know zat, mummy ?” 
asked Jack Plaintively, 

“Yes, darling ; but I could not help it. I won be so long away 
again.” 


““ Me wanted to do to oo,” he continued eagerly ; “me knows the 
way ’tite well, and Cyrrie wouldn't let me > 8aid mummy didn’t Say 
nuftin’ "bout we was to go,” — A 

“T found him in great distress,” said Ivor, smi Ing gravely, ag e 
held open the gate for « mummy” and her sweetheart “He was 
inclined to look y me as an ogre, and the Court as a fortress, J 

er 


“The iron hag gone home,” he said to himself, « What trang. 

ree his cool 

Insolence though !” he muttered savagely, « IfT could afford myself 

the luxury of mvenge he should suffer for it. But as to hurt him ig 

to hurt myself [ must make the sacrifice. I think J Will take hig 
advice, and pay my ie abn to Sir Hector,” 


don’t believe he’s left this gate since : 
“ Mis’r captain js & kind mans,” said little Jack tho htfully; 

“him’s Played lots of Sames wid us, and told us lots of stories, 

But it was a vewy long times, mummy !” he added with a half. 
roachful look at the beautiful, beloy face which had stown very 
ain. 


he object of his thoughts was there before him, flying across the 
old oak hall with a face of terror. 
“Oh, Mr. Grant!” she cried wildly, “T have been looking for 


you everywhere, Do come to your mother’s room. She is go ij} 
She has gone from One fainting-fit into another, and we cannot bring 


Ivor noticed the shadow on her face and read its meaning, 

“Come,” he said, “we are al] going to have tea. Mrs. Bretton 
Sent down a basket this morning for ‘Master Jack.’ J] wonder what 
Was in it. ve you any idea, little man ?” 

I bs little fellow, his face losing its gravity, 
and the bright colour Which excitement always brought into his 
cheeks, Passing like flame Into its clear, creamy pallor ; “me tinkg 
dare was a wunl-cakes, and anoder cakes, and—and—_ What was 
it, Cyrrie, in ‘ittle pots ?” 

. eserves,” said his brother loftily, 

“No,” said Jack with emphasis, “me tinks Somefin else, Oh, 
jam!” he went on delightedly. " Pots of jam 1” 

“Well, it’s the same thing,” said Cyril, 

“Tain’t the same thing,” said Jack authoritatively, “Jams ig 
jams—eh, mummy ? and Pwe—pwe—— Mo tarn’t say dat, Me 


“Some more of the handiwork of that infernal count,” he mut- 


stricken figure, 
It was a lon time before Mrs. Grant recovered, and then she was 
80 Weak and ex austed that she had to go to bed, though she still 


Y's piteong sppeals and beseeching gaze. She, too, was wearied 
and unstrung, an i 


Every moment of their company was precious now, and already 
this day was half over, She hed refused to 0 to the dining. 
room for luncheon, and had taken it in Mrs, Grant’s room 
instead, y 

About four o'clock she saw the poor invalid’s eyes drooping in 
very weariness and languor, Gradually the quiet and sti] ness of 


Pe 
eEOw—— 


d no 
little fellow and tossing him Up in his arms ; “Jet us all enjoy our- 
Selves, and eat lum-cake, and ‘jams,’ and al] the-other go thin 

that Master Jac Is going to treat Us with, tilltill we can’t.eat any 


—_ lc =) lt” 
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“Dat would be berry geedy,” said the young philosopher 
and me would like some pwum-cakes for to-morrow, by-m-b) 
“ Provident sage,” laughed Ivor. ‘‘ Well, we will be sparing in our 


onslaughts, like the ants, you know, who always lay by a store for | 


the winter.” 

“Me doesn’t want to keep my pwum-cakes till so long as then,” 
remarked Jack. “Don’t tink dat’s at all nice.” 

‘‘ What have you been doing all the morning ?” asked Beryl, at 
last. “No mischief, I hope?” 

“ Cyrrie put his foot in ze aes eg said Jack eagerly. “Me 
taught a ’ittle duck, and kept it a long times; but it skeeked, and 
skeeked, and skeeked, and it said, ‘Me want do to my mummy,’ 50 
me let it do.” | 

“‘ Jack tells stories,” said Cyril in his usual corrective fashion. 
*‘ How could the duck say that, when they can’t speak at all?” 

‘‘ Vevverrysing speaks,” said little Jack solemnly. ‘ Fowers, and 
birds, and cows, and horses, and ze butterflies, and ze wind, too. Me 
talks to ze wind ofens and ofens.” 

“What strange fancies he has !” said Ivor, looking at Beryl across 
the little rapt face lifted heavenwards. ‘I can’t think how such a 
baby can get hold of such ideas.” 

“Mummy tells us a story—such a pwetty story,” resumed Jack, 
still gazing thoughtfully up at the deep mysterious blue of the sky. 
“Bout ’ittle children, and how they does to seep, and when they’re 
aseep the angels tum right away down from the sky-ladders, and 
they tum to the ’ittle children’s beds, and whisper sings to them. 
Sometimes they ’member them when they wakes up. I tink I 
*member them.” = , da 

“ He told me the other day that the wind yoes right away up to 
Heaven,” said Cyril. .“‘And that if we whisper something to it, it 
takes it along. with it, and blows it through holes in the sky. Does 
it, mother?” . Edhoby e) BIS cg Tae re 

“Mummy doesn’t know nuffin "bout dat,” cried Jack. eagerly, 


*‘ for she’s grown up. Isn't ’o0,. mummy?” patting her cheek with a |, 


little velvet hand, as he leant forward from Ivor’s shoulder. - ‘And 
when ome grown up they don’t hear what the angels tell the 
ittle ail ren.” , ! 

% Would to Heaven we did !” cried Ivor, with a strange cheked 
sensation in his throat, and Beryl, meeting his eyes with two pained 
and tearful ones, echoed the words in the depths of her own aching 
heart. 


eae eto 


CHAPTER IX. “I CAN'T CARE FOR OTHER WOMEN.” 

WHAT 8 merry, happy tea that was in the quaint old rectory-parlour! 
How, in after years, every memory of its simple innocent gaiety 
used to come to Ivor Grant’s heart with sad and tender wistfulness ! 
How often he pictured that scene—the beautiful face bending over 
the cups, the eager eyes of the little-lads, the brave cheerfulness with 
which the mother hid her own pain, though every word and sentence 
from the childish lips smote her heart afresh. 

As for Ivor himself, with that full and terrible consciousness of 
his own folly ever in his mind, he yet kept it too well concealed for 
Beryl’s eyes to detect. The joy of her presence was now turned to 
fear—fear of self-betrayal ; fear that this long heart-hunger might 
tear down the feeble barriers he had erected, and so shame him for 
ever in her eyes as in his own. | 

But during this pleasant meal, bright with the children’s quaint 
fancies and ceaseless chatter, he kept himself well under restraint. 
He talked, and laughed, and jested as if he had not a care in the 
world ; he tried all the cakes, and indulged in “ pweserves,” to little 
Jack’s intense delight—he, by some mode of reasoning peculiarly 
his own, having constituted himself the giver of the feast—probably 
as the housekeeper from the Court had sent that basket to her 
special favourite. 

Listening to his quaint talk, looking at his eager face, watching 
the pleasant ways that ministered to the children’s pleasure co un- 
weariedly and so unselfishly, Beryl found herself again and ayain 
drifting into that old wonder how she could have so misunder- 
stood him, or attributed only languor, self-conceit, and indolence 
to a nature at once so genial and unselfish. 

“T hope he will never know,” she thought with a pang of com- 
punction. “Ido not think he can.” . 

Just at that moment he looked at her across Jack’s dusky head, 
and a shadow seemed to fall across his eyes and hide their hopeful 
light. But the pain was growing familiar now, and at his heart a 
voice seemed always whispering : | ; 

“ Not for long—not for very long. When she has left—when she 
has gone out of your life it will be time enough to give the rein to 
suffering.” 

No word had been spoken to Jack as yet of the ordeal in store 
for him. His mother had cautioned Cyril not to say anything about 
the coming separation, and the boy had kept his word, though a 
hundred times the secret had strugvled to his lips. 


ioe 3 


Beryl wondered how she should ever find courage to tell him, 
knowing that the bare suggestion of ‘“‘mummy’s” leaving him would 
go well-nigh to break the little loving heart. 

‘Not to-day, at all events,” she told herself as the merry meal at 
last came toanend. “ We shall have one happy evening more.” 

The glow of sunset was still upon the sky 2 they sauntered 
out into the rectory-garden. The air was soft and warm,and full of 
that strange hush and sweetness which crowns the close of day. 

The children ran off to their swing, which was fixed under the 
branches of an old elm-tree, the rector’s special pride, and Beryl and 
Ivor followed them more slowly, 

“What will your guest say to your deserting him in this 
fashion ?” she asked at last. “ Yesterday you agreed we were not to 
see anything of each other, and yet——” 

“Tt is easier to make resolutions than to keep them,” said Ivor 
with a smile that had very little mirth init. “And my ‘guest,’ as 
yon call him, docs not deserve much consideration at my hands. I 

ate the fellow.’ I wish I had never set eyes upon him !” 

Beryl looked at him in surprise. es: 

“Why ?” she asked innocently. ‘“I-—-I beg your pardon,” she 
continued, colouring softly. ‘Of course I have no right to ask. He 
looks a strange man—not one to be quite trusted, I fancy.” 

“Do not let us waste words in discussing him,” said Ivor coldly ; 
“T have had no opportunity to-day to ask you of your arrange- 
ments. When—do they go?” 

- He nodded in the direction of the swing, where Jack was perched, 
while Cyril’s sturdy arms sent him flying to and fro among the 
green and gold of leaves and sunlight. | 

Beryl told him the arrangements which had been made for the 
boys, in, a few hurried words. 

““OF course I shall go and see this Miss Crawley,” she said in 
conclusion. ‘I hope she may be better than my fears paint her. I 
have a harror of learned: women.” | 

“Yet you managed to secure a fair amount of learning yourself,” 
said Ivor. ‘ You have told me many things that would do credit 
to a ‘cirl-graduate’ of the most blue-stocking type.” 

. “My father educated me himself,” she said as if in half apology 
for the knowledge she ssed, “and I have always been ion- 
ately fond of reading ; but you know the type of woman I mean; 
and I don’t want Jack’s delicate little frame to combat with strong 
brain-pressure. I have let him learn nothing except just what he 
chose up to now.” a 7 oe . 

“‘ He doesn’t need much teaching,” said Ivor thoughtfully. “ His 
brain 1s active enough as it is—too much so I often fancy for his 
years.’ 

Bery}] sighed. 

“Tf I might only remain a year, just to look after them—to 
see how the systein agreed with them, I should not mind so much. 
It is the leaving them to a life so new and different that I dread.” 

“Well, I will look them up as often as I possibly can,” said Ivor 
with forced cheerfulness. ‘“ Woodford is not very far from here, and 
they shall always spend their holidays at the Court, and if you will 
allow me, I will write you exhaustive accounts of all their doings 
and sayings every mail,” eee 

Will you—will you really ?” she cried with an cagerness and 
delight that sprang froin some subtle two-fold cause she could not 
pause to analyse. ‘Oh, how kind of you to promise that! Cyrrie 
1s too young to write letters such as I should long to have, and 
Miss Crawley might not be able to enter into my anxieties; but 
you—you know what they are to me and I to them. I could trust 
you next to myself.” A 

“Thank you,” he said huskily, and a great dusky flush crept up 
to his brow as he stood there in the radiance of the dying sunlight 
“That is a great compliment, but I will try to deserve it.” 

“But are you sure—sure I am not taxing your kindness too 
much?” she continued hurriedly. “My own great love blinds me, 
perhaps. My children, who are to me so much, may only seem to 
you as troublesome and objectionable as—as I have found those of 
other people.” 

He laughed. 

‘Set your mind at rest,” he said. “I love the little lads tor 
their own sakes. Besides,” he continued sadly, “my life is after all 
ee an empty one. I shall be only too glad of an interest such as 


“Why should it be empty?” she asked suddenly. “I have 
often wondered you are not married. Are you so hard to please ?” 

There was not a ie of coquetry in the question, or in the eyes 
whose frank, full light looked up to his. . 

He set his teeth hard, and for a moment was silent. 

‘Perhaps I am,” he said at last ; ‘one grows critical as years go 
on. I thought once I had found my id But I found her—too 
late. Only two little words,” he added with sudden bitterness, “but 
how they can change a man’s whole life! However, I gave u 
romance and went in for prose. Only, somehow, I think I coul 
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dedicated to—her.” 

“She died ?” questioned Beryl softly. . 3 

‘To: me,” he answered. “How or when it matters not. We 
have all to live through some such experience, you know.’ In 
life there seems to be so many ‘chances’ of happiness, so few cases.” 

‘* Yes,” said Beryl, with a sudden catch in her breath like a sob 
oi aber “‘it seems very easy to be miserable, doesn’t it? Is it 
only that we make ourselves so, or can’t recognise happiness in 
disguise ?” 

“Of course that we make ourselves so,” he answered with a 
bitterness altogether foreign to his voice. ‘ We are such blind fools 
at best. Heavenhelp us!” | : } 

‘‘But you, surely you are happy ?” she said suddenly, and looked 
up at‘his face, nerild set now in the shadows of the sweeping boughs 
under which they paused. 

He laughed, a tuneless laugh, and one which jarred upon her 


never ask any other woman to share what, in my heart, I had 


ear, 
“‘ Don’t ask me that,” he said hurriedly. ‘‘ There are questions one 
cannot answer even to oneself. Perhaps I have turned coward, and, 
even if I am happy, dare not ask the cause.” 

The meaning of those words went home to her heart with a 
sudden pang of fear, and set every nerve and fibre quivering like 
those of a frightened child. . | 
_ The words that would have rushed from her lips without break 
or stay she crushed back in a sick and nameless horror. A silence 
as of death fell between them. The falling shadows seemed to have 
grown chill and dense as clouds, and all the golden west faded ont as 
if a mighty hand had swept it into the blackened vaults of night. 

For a moment everything was forgotten as in the stunning 

horror of a great shock. Something that her life had missed, 
rose and faced her with jeers and smiles of mockery. Some- 
thing that his might have won, completing, ennobling, elevating all 
that was best in his nature or lacking in her own—all this swept 
over her in that sccond’s space of awaking, and she shrank affrighted 
from the picture upon which she gazed. : 
' Do: not grieve for my troubles,” said that brave and kindly 
voice, hushed and solemn now, as if some purer hand had struck the 
chords of passion. “ Lonely I may be, but no man is ever the worse 
for having loved a good woman.” <3 

‘* And so she is—dead !” said Beryl brokenly. “ But the dead are 


soon forgotten. And you will not be lonely always, I hope.: There }. 


are 80 many other women.” 

“Yes,” he said sadly, “but somehow I can’t care for—other 

women.” 
' (To be continued.—Commenced in No, 141.) 

. S 
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Devoted. 
(A COMPLETE STORY.) 

ONCE upon a time men and women took vows of asceticism upon 
themselves, devoting themselves to the service of their fellows ; 
one does not nowadays look upon this as the highest form of 
devotion. a. | | 

_ Three people we have seen livin 
they think about the matter ? 

Just nothing at all. , a ee as. 

Giacinta or ‘Cinta Idyane, the girl, certainly thought not one 
word about “devotion” or “ sacrifice,” or indeed of anything with so 
grand a name to it. : 

Look at her! running throngh the long coarse 


a 


4 


ion. Her brown feet and arms are bare, her head uncovered,. 


although the women of the south do not stand in the mid-day sun 
uncovered if they are wise. Her face is brown, and with the delicately- 


chiselled, straight featuree which perhaps come from her -unknown |. 


Greek ancestors, who in the dim past had landed on those. shores ; 


her raven hair is knotted on the crown of her head—you -may see: 


numbers of such girls’ heads if you look at an old frieze. .. .. - 


it, 


Her garments are poor, but they are not ragged ; she has on a’ 


grey cotton skirt—very probably the cotton’ is.a Manchester print, 
alk the nations of the world use these things; she wears above this a 
loose, short-sleeved bodice of rich blue cotton, suchas a man’s blouse 


is made of ; tied round her throat is a kerchief of. orange, and reund 
her waist, with its soft ends trailing below the looseness of her 
bodiee, is‘a wisp of scarlet stuff. This last is put on for finery,‘as a'| | 


maiden of another class bedecks herself with jewels. The orange 
kerchief would be shading her head if the sun were shining, but, 
though it is mid-day, the girl’s head is bare. 

But what a heat bears down upon the land! what a damp, murky, 
pestiferous fire seems to burn one up, to drag the very spirit of life 
trom one’s limbs ! ; 

‘Cinta, running and springing through the grasses,: stops, then 


g devoted lives, but whst did. 


grass of the fated |. 


moves languidly her lazy feet. Is this some weariful, voluptuous, 
Eastern :clime, where one dreams and sleeps the soft hours away ? 
where it “is always afternoon ”—where “all things always seem the 
same ”—where there is not life, but some luscious, vague thing 
called existence ? oy 

‘Not at-all.. oe ee: Gy =. gt os 

It was once a famons land. Greek heroes. trod its shores and 
feared mighty temples upon it. There they stand to-day, grey and 
silent, strangely perfect, rearing their carved pediments against the 
sunless fire of the blue sky. It is a cloudless sky, an airless region ; 
pestilence walks along it unmasked, and miasma is one’s yoke-fellow 
and comrade all the days one passes there. 

All about it is a level, marshy plain, whence fetid odours rise, 
and whase bole masters are herds of buffaloes which men call tame— 
they may be so. The plain is washed by the shining Neapolitan 
waters ; across the Bay of Salernostretches the marvellous beauty of 
the Amalfi coast.. One may imagine round the cape the blue glory of 
the Bay of Naples. At Pestum the very sun in heaven is darkened 
and conquered by the living death of the place. 

The temples must be guarded’; they belong to. the nation, and 
they have set a fence about them, and they exact a toll from sight- 
seers, ahd one man at least, must be told off to do the work. | 

A soldier must fight for his country.. What matter whether he 
fight against flesh and blood or against a.poisoned air? - . | 

A year ago, Ludovico Idyane ‘was chosen, from out the hundre 
who filled the monster barracks of Salerno, to take the post. 

A brave man thinks naught of danger.. Duty was enough, but 
duty did not tell him to take his wife and ’Cinta to Pwstum with 
him. There was a house for him, and‘a soldier is handy. He could, 
as they say in another country, “fend for himself.” He issued his 
commands. Wife and child should stay on at Salerno, and he bade 
young Giovanni Peluso take heed tothem. .. 

Now, do women obey such commands? Not generally. The 
loyal sort do not, and Lucia was loyal to her husband, and young 
’Cinta—she was fifteen then—was loyal to father and.mother. 

A year went by, and ’Cinta was tall. She ran lightly, but she 

as often wandered wearily. Ludovico, the man who. admitted .the 
tribes of tourists—he was tall, and straight, and soldierlike, but what 
a fire was in his dark eyes, how thin was his olive cheek, and what a 
scarlet patch burnt upon it! | : 
The foe was conquering him. | : 
But your Italian carries a light heart in his breast, and Ludovico, 
if he coughed huskily, hid it away under a bright word. Perhaps he 
should fight through. For the sake of wife and child he would be 
his strongest. cose oe 

"Cinta was running, as we have said, through the tangle of coarse 


| ee that separates the Temple of Neptune from the farther ruins. 


udovico himself had come soberly along from his cottage into. the 
vast weird avenues of columns that now make the roofless temple. 
A string of English people had just arrived; on the far side were a 
German bride and: bridegroom; coming past ’Cinta were three 
American tourists, young men with knapsacks, and opera-glasses, and 
the inevitable scarlet volume of Baedeker. 
‘One English lady was unearthing what she 
Greek lore, and romanced gbout.sacrificial rites an 
and vestals,. oe ee | 
“Can you fancy it possible?” she waved her hand round. “ Was 
there a roof, do you think? I should say an awning would have 
been best, if the air then was like the air now. Dear me—the heat!” 
She was driven to fan herself, and she wiped the dew of faint heat 
from her upper lip.. “There would not be this grass——” 
.- A girl kicked at the uneven stones the grass hid. Re Hi 
, “Certainly not, tanta mia,” cried she ; ‘‘ there is polished marble 
af you like to look for it, of course.” 
-.¢ “ And:processions of youths and maidens singing, perhaps dancing, 
and flowers, and incense, and—-—” | 
‘Don’t particularise too :much,: dearest, or you'll put us all.in a 
fog. We: sha’n’t know whether we are talking about a Greek 
festival in honour of Neptune, or a Roman festa—shall we, Dick?” — 
«.« “IT don’t know.” Dick was standing and sketching, or rather had 
been standing and sketching; just now he stood and pointed. ‘One 
of the natives, I suppose—Greek or Italian, aunt?” he lazily asked. 
‘‘ Very probably of Greek origin.” For the nonce the aunt was 
absorbed by a worship of the Hellenic element. 
“ Gracieus !” scorned the girl, Bessie, “she’s an Italian peasant ; 
she’s very pretty.” . os 
This referred to ’Cinta. 
“ T’1l go and. speak to her.” ; 
The rest watched. As the English girl advanced, making signs 
of friendliness, the Italian girl retreated. a _ 
“ Afraid, poor thing !” ejaculated the kindly aunt. 
“Gammon!” responded Dick, “She'd let me paint her if I 
asked her.” eS 
“ Signora.” 


ossessed of misty 
i priestly functions 
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The trim, blue-uniformed figure of Idyane had come close up to 
the party without being heard. The man touched his forage-cap, 
and again said : 

“ Signora——” 

“ Ah!” 

“T have some photographs of the ruins; we are allowed to sell 
them for ourselves; the signor will buy? Very good ones—by 
Sommer of Naples—the best, and true. See, signor!” and he held 
one aloft. | 

‘“‘It is good,” one said, and soon all the photographs were being 
pulled about by one and another. 

“You'll make your fortune out of us!” cried a younger edition 


of Dick. 
ae shrugged his shoulders and shook his head with the 
good-humoured Italian smile. 

“JT do not understand, signor.” 

“No Ingles—no, no,” Dick translated volubly and laughed. 
“We are wide awake,” he added, or rather he gave some Italian 
words which very fitly copied that expression. 

‘‘No, no; I make no fortune here,” and as swiftly the face fell 
to melancholy. 

“They pay you well?” jerked the aunt, who had indulged in 
the Greek rhapsody. 

“Enough.” A stoical shrug of the shoulders and a spreading 
forth of lean brown hands answered. “I do not complain.’ 

“They ought to pay a man double—treble for taking his life 
in his hand and sitting down here !” 

The man laughed. 

“The signora thinks much of the danger—what is it? One 
may have fever anywhere, and they give us quinine—plenty.” 

“They do?’ 

“Certainly, signora. We must die without the quinine; we take 
it and drink the red wine—we should not drink good wine like that 
if we were not in the midst of the malaria.” 

“You are a single man—no wife, no child?” ‘The lady meant 
he ought to be. 

‘“‘Signora, no,” and he laughed. “No, no; if I were alone I—I 
think the fever would be stronger than Iam. Now I am stronger 
than the fever. Yes, yes, 1 am strong. Signora, that is my girl,” 
he coughed a hollow, oven “That is ‘Cinta, signora,” he 


panted. “She is a good gir 

' ?Cinta was ne and gesticulating. Perhaps Dick was a ae 
and she had no fear, but just the shyness of a creature who is half 
untaught. | 


The fair English girl, trim and dainty, and the picturesque, free 
prace of the Italian, made a good and pleasing contrast as they 
strolled along through the long grass. 

“ She ought not to be here,” decided the lady. 

Idyane looked frightened. 

“She is not ill. What shall I be, what will Lucia be without 
ourchild? Ah, she is good, signora! she would not stay in Salerno ; 
she comes with us here. The time will not be long—a year has gone.” 

‘“‘ And it has told upon you.” 

The man had coughed again. 

“T te the enemy, signora,” he said cheerily, lifting his grey 
head, and straightening his tall figure. ‘ And we will conquer, we 
are strong.” 

The photographs were bought, and Idyane’s pockets filled, and 
very soon after everyone was strolling wearily along towards the 

teway. Noone dared stay long in that killing atmosphere, the dear 
ife seemed dragged out of limbs which at home were used to the 
invigorating winds of the north. Bessie, the gay, declared she was 
ee “done up” when she had climbed the little outer staircase of 
’*Cinta’s home, had talked with the mother Lucia, and had come down 
a As for Dick, he must also have collapsed, for he talked not 
at all. 

It was no more than two hours past mid-day, and they must go. 
ee Bere were very interesting to see, and the wonders of Greek art 
are alluring, but it was like drinking nectar from a poisoned cup— 
they must fly before the dews of the fading day should rise from 
the marshes, @ 

Children, ragged, and dirty, and laughing, called for coppers ; pests 
of beggars, of curiosity vendors, besieged the carriages about 
the gate. hat a wild, weird crew ! and what a wild, weird, and 
gloomy scene was all about! Desolation and the perfection of art, 
squalor and the vision of the greatest voluptuousness the world has 
ever seen, a past which bore eternal life, and at the same moment a 
present which was a death in life. 


The driver shouted to his horses and cracked his whip, the 
carriage rolled along. Ah, who was calling ? what was forgotten ? 

’Cinta Idyane was running and calling. Bessie suddenly roused. 
“Tl k to her,” said she. ; 

“ Mystery—eh ?” 


“Signorina, it is one word—one word !” 

But the girl’s face was rosy red, and she fell silent. 

Bessie leaned down over the side of the carriage. “I know,” she 
said, in easy Italian, “it isa message for—for that friend you told me 
about. Say it quick, the horses want to fly.” : 

“ Signorina, the horses of Palco do not fly,” laughed ’Cinta. 

“ Whereshall I find him?” Girls soon appropriate each other's 
secrets. 

: = Go to the big gate of the barracks and ask for Peluso—Giovanni 
eluso.’ 

“What then?” 

‘“‘ He sent me.a letter, and I have not written one to him ; say [am 
sorry and give thisto him.” She put a bunch of poppies into Beasie’s 
hand, and then took a little silver cross from her Bee kissed it, and 
ay that to Bessie. “Say it bears my kiss upon it, say that 

inta—— 

“ Tchuh—tchuh! The horses are wild, they are like fire, they 
tear my arms off!” cried the coachman. 

‘Cinta sprang down from the step of the carriage, and waving her 
hands gaily, ran off. 


Summer came, and autumn and winter, and all the English people 
were away in northern homes. The busy town of Salerno went on 
bias its merchandising, ships went and came, and trade kept all 

ive. 

Regiments, too, quartered in the big new barracks were changed. 
So it is no soldier an lone at one place. Amonyst others Giovanni 
Peluso, ’Cinta’s friend, had been drafted up to the north. He wason 
the heights above Genoa, from which city he had written her a letter. 
He did not know whether she ever received it, at any rate no friend 
had come his way to bring him poppies again, or to give him a silver 
cross, Ah, that silver cross! He wore it always. Perhaps he 
should never see’Cinta again ; perhaps she had forgotten him? No, 
he did not believe that. He would pray, holding the little cross in 
his hand, that he might one day get sent again down Salerno way. 

What was happening to ’Cinta ? 

Peluso thought about her—the English girl, Bessie, thought and 
talked about her, wondered whether life brought as good a love to her 
as it did to some people. 

Ah ! “Some people !” Prosperity and good days enlarge one’s soul, 
widen one’s sympathies, and open one’s Rear largely.. Grim philo- 
sophers preach the contrary, and set on high the advantages of 
adversity ; have they themselves tried the dose? No; prosperity is 
the thing which sweetens life and action—for those souls, we mean, 
who have any inherent sweetness in them. 

Bessie and Dick were cousins once, they were closer than cousins 
when 4 new year came in. 


It was springtime again, and the honeymoon had lasted for three 
whole “moons.” Dick was an artist, but he had wealth besides, 
and so he was taking pleasure and studying at the same time. It 
goes without saying that he and his wife were in Italy, and that lady | 
being a person of some gay whims, carried her husband more than 
once away from the acknowledged schools of art to regions she 
fancied she would like to see. 

Pas is ridiculous going to Salerno,” grumbled he, knee-deep in 

acking. 

“Is it?” pouted she. ‘Where is the picture you were once 

oing to make, and to call ‘ Ancient and Modern’—did the hymn- 

k suggest the title, by-the-bye?” She nodded at him, and then 
absorbed herself in the folding of a dress upon the bed. 

“J have forgotten all about it ;” and he punched an obstinate 
boot into an already stuffed portmanteau. “Jog my memorv.” 

“ Pestum—aunt’s antiquities—two lovely girls—eh? Now you 
remember ?” His wife looked up, pursing her lips, and setting up a 
would-be gravity. ; 

“Ah yes. I remember a picturesque girl—one girl.” 

“Only one? Indeed!” 

“Perhaps your second made the foil for the first.” He became 
all at once anxious, ‘Did you put my drab suit in the Gladstone, 

“TI did,” said she. ‘ Now, Dick, listen. Picture or no picture, 
my heart is set upon finding that girl again ; she ought to be married 
by this time.” 

“To the fellow you unearthed at the barracks ?” 

‘‘ Of course—who else ?” ; 

Two days after they were at Salerno, and Dick had gone out 
“prospecting.” Bessie walked out by herself, sauntering along the 
shore. No, first she loitered in the fine public gardens, and she 
looked about for Cinta amongst the passers-by. After a while she 
got outside the town, and then she was by the shore. Women with 
gaily kerchiefed heads were washing at big oblong tubs; other women 
and girls straggled out beyond these, washing in the rkling 
waves of the blue sea as it broke on the sloping shore. "Rubbing 
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and beating with stones, swishing and rinsing in the water, laughing 
and chattering—all went on together as the girls knelt and sat on 
their heels at work, 

T § Cinta ! ” 

The exclamation was involuntary on Bessie’s part. 

A girl heard it, turned, sprang up, threw down her half-washed 
garment, and ran up crying: “ Signorina, signorina mia!” She 
was laughing, and her face was alight. Alas! in a moment she 
burst into tears. 

What was wrong ? 

Ah me! much was wrong. 

Ludovico Idyane was dead. The fever had killed him when the 
damp miasma of the autumn came. Lucia, his wife, fell ill from 
sadness of heart, and when the heart is bowed down what power has 
a weak body to fight against poverty and weariness? The day was 
not far distant when ’Cinta would be alone. 

Alone ? 

What of her lover—of Peluso ? 

No one knew certainly. ’Cintaknew naught. When people like 
these get separated, it becomes truly a separation. They do not fly 
to letter-writing at once. ’Cinta was truly a child of the people, and 
the learning she had was small. For her lover to go away meant— 
well, that he had gone, that she must wait, perhaps wait for all her life. 

“That is all nonsense!” This ejaculation Bessie made aloud, 
but it was in English and unintelligible. 

She went home at once, and, being a young person of energy and 
determination, set to work to solve the difficulty, and to find the 
missing man. She found, as people do who have the will to set a 
matter straight, that some friend of hers knew the Commandant of the 
troops in Genoa, and, to make a long story short, she found that 
Peluso was still in the barracks on the heights. 

A week later ’Cinta was motherless as well as fatherless. Lucia, 
the brave wife, just slipped away, fainting out of life which had 
become to her an empty possession. 

The girl ’Cinta must work. To keep life in her she must work, 
but down in the genial south one needs little, and she was voung, 
and the older woinen about her nodded their kerchiefed heads over 
their washing and said: “ Wait a while, she will mend, she will laugh 
again. 

Another week went, and as yet there was no sign of their 
prophecy ein aera 

ssie, the English lady, came and went, and said cheerful words ; 
then one day she again strolled down to the shore, and her face 
was expectant and radiant. 

Was there ever such a beautiful day? The sea rolled and 
tossed, playing grandly. In tiny circling bays were gems of eapphire- 
blue, ah sound fringing these dashed opal spray and froth; misty 
islands made vague forms in the distant hazy heat ; above all blazed the 
sun in a golden radiance, while the white town and the masts of the 
shipping declared the business and the fulness of life. 

‘Ginta Idyane, with a scarlet handkerchief upon her dark head, 
saw a white lady and a huge white umbrella in the distance ; she tossed 
down her washing, and she ran up the gentle slope of the shore. 

“La signora! La signora !” she cried. 

“Cinta,” began Bessie, “ I have had a letter. Have you had one, 
too?” 

“Tt is here, signora,” and the girl 
pocket ; “shall I ever forgive myself ? 

‘“What is wrong now?” asked her friend. 

“No wrong, signora, but only so much good that I am ashamed. 
Was it not a sin in me to say that he was forgetting me? Surely it 
was for him to say that of me—of me who wept and who cried 
to la madre that Madonna was cruel. Ahimé/ and la madre does not 
know now. Do you think she does, signora?” and ’Cinta clasped 
her brown hands fervently, and gazed at Bessie with shining eyes, as 
if her faith in her friend and her faith in Madonna were one and the 
same. 

Bessie evaded the question. 

“Do you know what is in my letter 7?” 

‘“‘Ah, signora, what do I think of any letter but my own? 
I will go to Genoa—Giovanni will be glad—when I work some few 
days more. There will be enough money then. How much, 
signora, must I pay for the train?” Her head was set on one side, 
thinking, pondering in simple wonderment. 

‘‘ Peluso sends me a letter, too!” cried Bessie. 

“a Ah ! 2 

‘He does. Yes, and there is money in it, ’Cinta;” and she drew 
the girl so that she might watch the unfolding of the letter. “He 
sends money enough to take you to Genoa, and you are to go the 
first day you can.” 

“Then I will go to-morrow, signora.” 

Bessie laughed softly. 

“Tt is not wrong, signora?” puzzled the girl. 
wants me, and do I not belong to him ?” 


pulled a big letter from her 


“ He asks me, he 


The Beck. 


ee Er 


Tre little beck foams fretting on its way, 
Chafes at a pebble, eddies round a root, 
Murmurs impatient at the old arch foot, 

And o’er the fern-frond splashes pretty spray ; 

But as it broadens slowly, day by day, 

The deepening stream rolls on, serenely mute, 
As fain its growing strength and power to suit 

The ocean homage, that its end must pay. 

So youth will strain its fetters—laugh aloud, 

Or deluge petty ills with passionate tears, 

Slowly attaining grief or joy to shroud 
In the proud calmness of the growing years; 

Till age wins its serenity sublime, 

Ere in eternity it merges time. 


Through No Fault of Hers. 


(A STORY IN FOUR WEEKLY PARTS.) 


CHAPTER III. 


Moric received from each individual of the whole household a 
welcome after his or her peculiar manner. Sir Joseph was loud and 
hearty, Lady Pankhurst a mixture of cordiality and suspicion, Hugh 
scarcely noticed her ; Connie was kindness itself. Muriel waited a 
day or two before she confided her adventure on the railway to Miss 
Pankhurst ; but, at the end of that time, concluded that she was 
quite fit to be trusted. Afterall, she was hired to be her companion 
and not her governess. 

And true companions they rapidly became. Their tastes were 
similar. Connie was either ignorant of any disgrace attaching to 
Muriel, or else acted as if unconscious of it; in every respect she 
treated her as an of aa Muriel was ignorant of the duties belonging 
to her position, and applied to Lady Pankhurst for instructions the 
day after her arrival. That worthy lady had frankly confessed she 
didn’t know anything about it, and advised her to speak to Connie. 

‘You see, my dear,” said her ladyship, “ Connie is different from 
us in most things. Perhaps it’s partly her bringing up, for we’ve 
eve her the best education that money could buy. I think she’ll 

e able to tell you best what she wants ; but, anyhow, I hope you'll 
do pretty much as you like, and don’t let Connie make you learn 
those outlandish things she always is studying if you’d sooner sit 
still and do a bit of fancy-work.” 

So Muriel applied to Connie accordingly. That young lady had 
very decided opinions on the subject. 

“T want you to do just what you like,” she said ; “and as we 
like the same things, we shall be together a goed deal, I hope. And 
you are so much cleverer than I am in nearly everything, that I’m 
going to learn a lot from you without your knowing anything 
about it, and so make you a governess as well. And I mean to tell 
you all my secrets, so that you see you will have plenty to do.” 

‘‘ Have you so many secrets, then ?” | 

‘‘ Not very many ; but they are important.” 

“J think I know one of them,” said Muriel. 

Connie looked at her in surprise. 

“What is it?” she exclaimed. “Is it anything about—— ” 

“About Mr. Norman? Yes.” 

“You know Lewis?” she asked eagerly. . 

“Yes, slightly. I heard all about you before I saw you. You 
can imagine the sort of description I received.” 

“You won't tell papa?” pleaded Connie. 

“ No—at least not yet; Dll wait to see how you behave. You 
see I shall be able to hold that threat over you.” 

“ But I shall be able to threaten you, too. What do you think 
papa would say if he found you were abetting me in my 
disobedience ?” 

“ You can try,” retorted Muriel witha laugh. “TI have something 
for you, but I don’t think I[ shall give it you unless you withdraw 
your threat.” 

Connie entreated and promised until the note wasdelivered. She 
kissed it before reading it. 
“ Poor fellow !” she said, on finishing it ; “he’s going away.” 

*“ Does he tell you his address ?” 

“Yes, Post-office, Clovelly. Didn’t you think he was splendid ?” 

“J thought him very nice ; but I wish he had not chosen me as 
a messenger. However, this is the last time.” 

‘ “ Oh no, it isn’t,” said Connie, “and I’ll do the same for you some 
ay.” ; 
“ You must wait till I have a lover,” laughed Muriel. 

“T sha’n’t wait long, I think,” said Connie; “in fact, I doubt if 

T need wait at all.” 
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“ You must, indeed,” replied Muriel. “ But don’t let us waste time 
talking about what doesn’t exist. Tell me more about Mr. Norman.” 

“Call him Lewis,” said Connie. 

* Noone knows you are engaged to him ?” 

“Oh no ; they think Pve forgotten all about him, except, perhaps, 
Hugh, and he doesn’t care much.” 

“Does he like Lewis ?” 

“Tolerably ; but they didn’t get on very well; Hugh’s tastes 
lic in another direction. He-is great on horses, and dogs, and things 
of that sort. He doesn’t care much about art.” 

Connie spoke in rather a melancholy tone. It was evident there 
was not much sympathy between her and her brother. 

‘1 don’t quite know what to think of Hugh,” she went on. “He 
spends a great deal of money, and I’m afraid he is in debt ; but papa 
lelieves he is all right, and mamma.is afraid to say anything. He 
has got into a fast set, and he plays cards a great deal, I’m afraid.” 

“That is unfortunate,” assented Muriel. 

“T only wish, Muriel, you could do something to take him away 
from all those men. He doesn’t care for my influence, you know. 
I’m only a sister, and he doesn’t get on with girls asa rule, I’m sorry 
to say.’ 

*“ Does he try ?” 

“Yes, but they don’t care about him. It’s a pity, because it 
drives him to the society of people who don’t do him any good. 
wish, dear, you would pay him a little attention. I know he isn’t 
quite what you would like, but you might sacrifice yourself some- 
times. 

‘Of course I shall be happy to do what I can,” said Muriel a 
trifle stiffly, for she remembered what had happened when she 
arrived, ‘‘ But you see | am in rather a delicate position here. If 
I were to exercise those arts of fascination you 0 kindly credit me 
with, it might naturally be said, that—you can imagine what.” 

“| didn’t think of that,” said Connie reflectively. But I don’t 
think there’s any danger.” . 

“Thank you,” laughed Muriel. 

* I don’t mean it in that way,” quickly added Connie. “I mean 
that you can take care of yourself if he were to be foolish. At any 
Tate, we will try and get him into the drawing-room after dinner 
to-night instead of letting him go ont.” 

As the event proved, there was no difficulty about persuading 
the hope of the house of Pankhurst to abandon .his usual evening 

ursuits in favour of those of the rest of the family. It was rainin 
1ard, and after a look at the weather, he gave a growl, and wander 
to the drawing-room. 

The growl wasa sham one. He had quite made up his mind not 
to go ont in any case; the weather gave him a good excuse for 
staying in. . | 

Before Muriel’s advent he had given it as his opinion that “ No 
more petticoats were wanted about the house,” and for the first day 
after her arrival he had acted accordingly. By the time he had met 
her at half-a-cozen meals he was reconciled to her presence, and 
something more, : 

In Muriel he saw a qin who was assuredly accomplished and 
clever enough for him, and who, in appearance, put most other girls 
in the shade. No one need know that any disgrace attached to her, 
although that fact would act favourably in making her willing to 
receive his little attentions with welcome. So he soon resolved to 
commence a mild flirtation with his sister's companion ; no harm 
could come of it, for he would of course be very careful to say 
nae to her which could be construed too seriously. (i 

Lady Pankhurst looked up with surprise when her son entéred 
the room. . 

‘ie Are you going to stay with us to-night, my boy ? Do, there’s 
a dear.’ 

“It’s raining like thunder,” was the gracious response. 

“ Well, never mind, I’ll havea game of cribbage with you. 
long time since we had a game together.” 

But this was too much for Hugh ; another minute, and he would 
have fled, but Connie bravely stepped into the breach. 

“Tl have a game with you, mamma,” she said ; “I don’t think 
Hugh cares about it.” 

She bustled about and ES out the cards, leaving Hugh to settle 
himself where he liked. He soon sat down near Muriel, sufficiently 
far away from the carid-table to be out of earshot. 

“IT hope you don’t find it dull here, Miss Leigh ?” he began after 
& pause. | 

Me Not at all,” replicd Muriel ; “everyone is so kind.” 

“ It’s rather a slow sort of spot,” remarked Mr. Pankhurst, “and 
when the governor takes it into his head to have some company, it’s 
generally only a big dinner, which is worse than having nobody.” 

“*[ suppose it must be rather lonely for you, not having another 
man in the house.” 

“Tt is precious slow, I can tell you,” was the fervent reply. 
Hugh was now on a subject about which he could wax eloquent. 


It’s a 


He did so at some length, winding up with the remark : “’Pon my 
word of honour, Miss Leigh, I look upon your coming as a perfect 
rodsend.” 

are Thank you very much,” replied Muriel with a smile ; “that is 
quite a compliment. I hope we shall get on better together than 
we did the last time we met.” 

“I didn’t know we'd ever seen each other before.” 

“Oh yes, we have. I came here with my father when I was 
quite a little girl, and you bullied me most unmercifully.” 

“ Did 1?” exclaimed Hugh, much disconcerted. “’Pon my word, 
I’m awfully sorry, Iam really.” 

“Qh, it doesn’t much matter now.” 

“Are you que sure you've forgiven me?” 

“Quite ; I'd almost forgotten it.” 

“T can’t quite make it out,” said Hugh in a confidential tone, 
“how it was that I’d forgotten seeing you. I shouldn’t have thouyht 
it possible.” 

“It’s clear I didn’t make much of an impression on you.” 

You've changed a good deal, you see,” replied Hugh with 
meaning. 

Muriel smiled, but turned the flow of his eloquence by asking: 
ee does it mean when Lady Pankhurst says ‘Two for his 

eels’ 7?” 
ety you play cribbage ?” asked Hugh. 
¢¢ 0. 


“Would you like to learn?” 

““T don’t know ; isita nice game ?” 

“ Not at all bad ; would you let me teach you?” 

“ Really I don’t like to give you so much trouble.” 

‘’Twould be no trouble at all; ‘twould be a pleasure,” he 
exclaimed eagerly. 

He soon collected a pack of cards, and in a few minutes Muriel 
was deep in thé mysteries of the game, and rapidly mastering its 
details) Hugh enjoyed himself immensely; he could not have 
believed that it was possible to play cards with pleasure unless money 
was on the game. 

When the ladies had finished their game, they came to Muriel’s 
side and assisted the lesson, not altogether to Hugh’s satisfaction. 
When it was over, Connie proposed a rubber at whist, which occupied 
them till half-past ten, when Sir Joseph entered the. room, having 
had his usual evening nap. 

** Hallo, Hugh ! not gone out? You see, Miss Leigh, the force of 
your attraction. 

“ It was raining, sir,” said Hugh. 

“-Twould be a good thing if it rained a little oftener,” remarked 
his father, as he settled himself in his armchair. ‘“ Connie, give us 
some music.” 

But this was the signal for Hugh’s departure, and they saw him 
no more that night. 


Four months have passed tranquilly by,and Muriel finds with each 
week that her position at Como Hall becomes still pleasanter. 
Connie proves to be not only a companion but a real friend, and the 
two girls form a close friendship. News comes at the end of about 
three months that Norman has returned from Devonshire, and is 
now staying in Eastcote, the nearest town to the Hall. He has not 
ventured to call, knowing that his presence would be unwelcome to 
Sir Joseph and Lady Pankhurst, but he has managed to communicate 
with Muriel, who has shown the letter to Connie. 

However, Muriel, feeling that she was in a false position, has 
given him to understand that she would much prefer that he should 
not use her as a go-between any further, and in spite of Connie’s 
strongly expressed wish she has been firm on this point—the only 
one on which the two girls do not agree. 

Hugh has not been idle all this time ; he has spent a good many 
evenings at home, and has succeeded in initiating Muriel into the 
mysteries of cribbage. He has also developed a decided taste for 
music, and does not seem to get easily tired of listening to her sine- 
ing and playing ; he has even gone so far as to take lessons himself, 
and manages to growl out occasionally a bass song with more or less 
success. All this is very welcome to Lady Pankhurst, who is 
delighted to find that her son is becoming more domesticated. Connie, 
too, is glad to find that her brother seems to be getting more 
stealy, and that he has less liking for the companionship of 
those young men who had formerly led him into difficulties. On 
one occasion Hugh went so far as to purchase a rather expensive 
volume which ‘he had heard Muriel say she wished to read. How- 
ever, to his disappointment, she refused to accept it, althongh she 
thanked him very warmly for his kindness; but she did not decline 
to receive the book as a loan, and as Hugh refused to take it back 


again it lay about the house with a disputed ownership. 


It happened one day that Sir Joseph picked up the volume, and as 
it‘was on a subject in which he felt some little interest, began its perusal. 
One evening he enquired in a casual way to whom it belonged. 
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reading it ?” te 

“It is not mine,” responded Muriel, 
Mr. Hugh”... i “ce 

Hugh was seated in a distant corner of the room. He generally 
found it advisable to vacate his seat next Muriel when his father was 
present. | 

“Why, Hugh,” said Sir Joseph, “I didn’t know you went in for 
this kind of thing.” 

Hugh muttered something about his having heard it was a good 
book to read, and then left the room, fecling that if enquiries were 
_ pushed any farther, an awkward explanation must necessarily follow. 
Sir Joseph said nothing more, but continued to read. However, the 
next day, after the ladies had retired from dinner, he turned to his 
son, and told him that he wished to speak to him. ' 

“ What isit, sir?” asked Hugh, fearing that something unpleasant 
was about to occur. 

“Look here, my boy, I want to ask you a question or two. I 
cannot help seeing that during the last month or so. you have been 
staying home a great deal more than you used to. It is not that I 
object to that—in fact, I'am rather glad of it, for I don’t altogether 
approve the sort of fellows you used to spend your evenings with. 

ow is it, though, you have dropped them so much lately ?” 

“T don’t know, sir, I am sure,” replied his son; ‘the mater 
wants me to be at houie in the evening occasionally, and Connie said 
something about it too, so I thought you would not object.” 

“Are you quite sure those are the only reasons!” asked his 
father. | | 

*“‘ As far as I know, sir.” 

“ All right, my boy ; if this is all I have nothing more to say, 
‘but I cannot help fancying that there is some special reason for the 
change in your habits. Your mother and sister have wanted you to 
stay at home for the last two or three years, but you have not seen 
fit to comply with their wish. Has Miss Leigh’s coming here any- 
thing to do with your spending so much time at home ?” 

Hugh looked slightly uncomfortable, but replied with tolerable 
complacence: 

“ Well, sir, you must acknowledge that she makes things livelier. 
Mother and Connie are not the gayest companions for a young fellow 
night after night.” E 

“ Well, my boy, you ought to know how to take care of yourself ; 
you're old enough, and big enough too. But I must just give youa 
word of warning. You kuow who Miss Leigh is, you know what 
her father is. 1 have taken her here out of charity—out of kind 
feelings for her father ; but you ought to look for a very different 
girl when you mean to settle down. It is not that I object to Miss 
Leigh ; as a girl she is everything that could be desired; but, not to 
mention more than one point, you know she has not a penny in the 
world, and with your prospects you ought to marry well.” 

‘‘But, my dear father,” said Hugh, “ you don’t imagine I want 
to marry Miss Leizh ?” 

“ Well, no, I scarcely thought you would be so stupid as that ; 
still, sometimes young men do not know how easy it is to entangle 
themselves. Very possibly you may be raising ideas in Miss Leigh’s 
mind which may cause her pain, and that you certainly have no 
right todo. You see you would be a great catch for her, and, seeing 
no other young man, she very likely may fix her affections on you 
without knowing it, and the kindness which you naturally show her 
—and which it is quite proper you should—she may interpret as a 
somewhat warmer feeling.” 

‘Oh, nonsense, father,” said Hugh, who nevertheless felt very 
much flattered. ‘‘ You don’t think I have only to show myself to 
a girl for her to fall in love with me.” - 

“No,” replied his father, thinking at the same time that he 
wished suitable girls showed more tendency to do so. “I shall be 
very glad to see you settled down, but I hope when you do make 
your choice that it will be some one whom we can welcome into our 
famil y, and not a penniless girl who has a disgrace attached to 


“T believe it belongs to 


“All right, father, you. need not be afraid,” responded Hugh 
reassuringly. 

He rose as if to close the conversation, feeling that he had got 
out of his scrape a great deal more easily than he had expected. 

“Wait a minute, my boy,” said Sir Joseph; “there’s another 
thing I want to speak to you about, and I may as well take this 
opportunity. Howabout Connie?” _. | 

“What about her, sir ?” : 

“Well, you remember that etupid affair with young Norman last 
year. Do you think she has quite given up all idea of him?” — 

Hugh hesitated. He had never felt the overpowering objection 
to Norman that his father had—in fact, he thought him rather a nice 
fellow, although his tastes did not lie in the same direction as his 
own. His opinion was that if Connic wanted to marry him, why, 


had been so accustomed to consider his will as absolute law that it was 
almost beyond him to imagine that it could be set aside by a girl of 
nineteen ; but Hugh knew better. However, not wishing to anger 
his father, he temporised. 

“ Well, I really don’t know, sir; girls think a great deal of their 
first romance, you know. However, they have not seen each other 
for an awful time, so I dare say she has forgotten all about him. 
Absence does not always make.the heart crow fonder.” 

“No,” said Sir Joseph; “but I shall never feel quite safe 
until we have Connie engaged to some other young fellow, but the 
worst of it is she has so few opportunities of seeiny anyone ; she 
is not like ordinary girls who are always running after the men, she 
sticks at home, going on with her painting and music, and seems 
quite content even if she docs not go outside the grounds from one 
month's end to another, and it is all her mother can do to make her 
go with her when she makes her calls on the people around.” 

“Well, sir, what can I do?” asked Hush. “TI have brought 
fellows up to the house several times, but they don’t seem to get on 
with Connie, nor Connie with them.” 

‘No, they’re the wrong sort,” said his father ; “is there not any- 
one else you can think of whom you can bring ?” 

Hugh reflected for a moment or two, and then mentioned one or 
two names which were utterly unknown to his father, who was 
therefore unable to judge concerning them. 

“Lady Pankhurst has been mentioning to me that she thinks of 
giving a ball,” continued Sir Joseph ; “if she does, that would he a 
very good opportunity for you to bring up all the young men that 
you know; and then, if any one seems struck with Connie, or 
vice versd, it would be easy enough after that to invite him to the 
house.” | 

“Very well, sir,” assented Hugh; “I will do my best. It would 
be a great deal casier to get them to come to a dance than to bring 
them up to the house for nothing in particular.” 

“All right ; then I will tell your mother to send cards te all 
those whom you mention to her. Who are these men you named ?” 

Hugh gave details regarding one or two, and amongst others 
mentioned Venables. 

“Oh yes, I used to know his father,” said Sir Joseph. “Ask him 
by all means. Does he live at Eastcote now ?” 

“He has only just returned from abroad, sir, but I believe he 
intends settling down here for the present at any rate.” 

“Very well; be sure you ask him. Theirs is a very good 
family, and if anything were to happen between Connie and him, I 
should think it a very lucky business.” 

This time Sir Joseph rose, and Hugh understood that the con- 
ference was at anend. With his father’s permission, he mentioned 
to his sister that the ball was decided upon, Connie did not feel 
very much interested in the announcement. Still, it must not be 
supposed she was altogether averse to gaiety in which Norman could 
not join, whilst Muriel anticipated with some amount of excitement 
a change in her rather monotonous life. When the two girls were 
together, they had a long confabulation over the guests who were to 
be invited, Muriel wanting to know all particulars about the various 
visitors, and Connie entering into the necessary details with con- 
siderable animation. 

“I declare, Connic,” said Muriel, laughing, after a long list had 
been detailed, “it seems to me there is not a single pleasant person 
coming from your description.” 

“ Well, I really don’t think there is,” said Connie decisively ; 
“ you see, we are in a very awkward position as regards people round 
here. Tne rich swells won't call on us because they know what 
papa was, and so we have to fall back upon those who, like our- 
selves, have risen from a humble beginning, and I am obliged to 
confess that very few of them are really interesting.” 

“Never mind,” said Muriel, “I am quite sure some of thei are 
better than their description. But why is Lady Pankhurst giving 
this ball? Do you give one every winter ?” 

“Oh no,” said Connie ; “I think I can guess the reason of this 
one—it is the old story, you know. Papa wants to get me married, 
and he will never be satisfied until I am turned off ; he thinks I am 
still hankering after Lewis.” 

“That says a good deal for papa’s penetration,” rejoined Muriel. 

“T wish he hadn’t quite so much,” returned Connie ; “isn’t it a 
shame that these people will be coming here, and will have a right 
to ask me to dance with them, whilst poor Lewis will be at Eastcote 
all the time, knowing that all his acquaintances will be able to spend 
the evening with me whilst he is kept at a distance.” 

Yes, it is hard lines,” assented Muriel ; ‘“‘ however, it will come 
right some day.” 

During the evening Hugh made out a list of those whom he 
wished to invite, which was inspected “by Lady Pankhurst, and 
approved. It was then handed.to,the -girls(to(make> out the 
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cards. Muriel looked down the list, and stopped when she came to 
the name of Venables. 

‘“Who is this, Connie ?” she asked. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” was the reply. “I never heard the 
name ; have you ?” 

“Papa used to know a Mr. Venables, but he did not live at 
Eastcote,” replied Muriel carelessly. 

She then passed on to the next name, and Connie forgot all about 
Mr. Venables. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue three weeks previous to the ball soon went by. Connie 
spent several mornings at Eastcote, deep in the pleasant trouble of 
choosing her dress. Muriel did not intend to have a new one; in 
the first place the expense would be too great, in the next place she 
wanted to wear one of the two she had brought from home. Connie 
did her best to make her have a new one at her expense, but Muriel 
refused, not wishing at all to put herself in rivalry with Miss 
Pankhurst. 

The night before the ball Sir Joseph sent for his daughter. 

‘What is it, papa?” asked Connie, as she entered his room. 

“ Not much, my dear; I only wish to tell you that there is a 
gentleman coming to-morrow night to whom I wish you to be very 
civil. He is a friend of your brother, and the son of an old friend 
of mine.” 

“‘ What is his name, papa ?” 

“Venables; he is a very nice young fellow,” said Sir Joseph 
meaningly. 

i s§ ee well, papa; is there anything else you wish to say 
me 

Sir Joseph hesitated for a moment, and then said : 

“You are growing up, you must remember, Connie, and it is 
almost time that you thought of getting settled.” 

“ Are you in such a hurry for me to leave home, papa ?” 

“No, no, my child ; Ishould be very glad if you could live here 
always, of course; but still we know what young girls are; they are 
always thinking about leaving their old home, and having one of 
their own.” 

Connie was silent. She could not deny that that had been her 
wish, and it was still a sore point that her father had so peremptorily 
forbidden her lover to become her husband. 

“You know, Connie,” resumed Sir Joseph hesitatingly, for he 
did not find it so easy to talk to his daughter as to his son, “ you had 
a foolish little affair about a year ago, when you compelled me to act 
in a peremptory way. But you were a mere girl then, and 
could not know your own mind; and I am quite sure you have 
grown much wiser now, and forgotten all about that silliness. You 
must see that it will be much wiser to marry someone in your own 
station in life—one who is able to give you comforts to which you 
are accustomed.” 

“But, papa——” broke out Connie. 

“Don’t interrupt me, my child,” said Sir Joseph somewhat 
stiffly ; ‘I do not wish to hear a word from you on that point. You 
may return now to the drawing-room, and don’t forget what I 
mentioned to you about Mr. Venables.” 

‘Oh, Muriel!” cried Connie that night when they went to bed, 
“T am so unhappy.” 

eon is it?” enquired Muriel, putting her arm round Connie’s 
neck. 

“Papa has been talking to me again. He is just as determined 
about dear Lewis as ever; he won't even let me mention his name, 
and tells me I must forget all about him; and, worse than that, there 
is a man coming to-morrow night to whom he wants me to be very 
civil, and I know what that means—it means that he has found out 
that he is well off, and he wants me to marry him.” 

“Oh, come,” said Muriel consolingly; “a stranger coming to a 
house is one thing, but his wanting to marry you is quite another, 
although for the matter of that I could not be surprised at anyone 
who saw you wanting to win you.” 

“Oh, I wish I was ugly,” sobbed Connie, “or else very poor. 
Ever since papa has been made a knight I have been miserable with 
thinking that he never will let me marry anyone who is not rich. 
Now you must be kind to this man, and promise me one thing.” 

“What is it?” asked Muriel. 

“ Why, that when he comes to-morrow night you will doall you 
can to keep him away from me. I will introduce you to him early 
in the evening, and you must make yourself very charming to him ; 
and I’m sure if you try he will forsake me and keep with you all 
the time, for no one is as charming as you when you try to make 
yourself so.” 

Muriel laughed. “ But what will your papa say to me ?” she said. 

‘‘ Qh, he cannot say anything,” returned Connie ; “ besides, I am 
going to be very rude to this man, and I expect when he finds he 
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cannot get on with me he will only be too glad to come across 
someone who is more flattering.” 

“Very well,” replied Muriel, “I will see what I can do for you. 
Don’t trouble yourself about it, at any rate; you must get a good 
night’s rest, and be sure you don’t cry, or else you will not be fit to be 
seen to-morrow night.” 

Next day the house was upset. A small army of extra servants from 
Eastcote invaded the Hall ; the furniture was turned topsy-turvy, 
the rooms were cleared for dancing, the billiard-room turned into a 
supper-room, and a big marquee built out beyond the conservatory 
for those who preferred conversation in the cool air to dancing in a 
heated room. Hugh, who had not seen much of Muriel since his 
conversation with his father, had bought two enormous bouquets, 
one of which he presented to his sister, and the other to Muriel. 
He had hesitated some time before taking this step, but he had been 
far from contented with himself during the past fortnight, and had 
determined that, in spite of his father’s wishes, he would renew his 
attentions to Miss Leigh. He did not see any harm in it ; he only 
felt that Como Hall was a different place when he could talk freely 
with Muriel, or sit by her side hearing her sing or play, to what it 
was when he was constrained to absent himself from her society. 
“ At all events,” he argued to himself, “the governor could not 
object to my giving her a bouquet : that is mere civility. She ought 
to have one, and unless I give it her I don’t see who is to.” 

Muriel received the bouquet somewhat graciously. She had 
noticed that Hugh had absented himself from her company for the 
last two or three weeks. She had not objected to this, for her sole 
object in making herself agreeable to him was to please Connie and 
Lady Pankhurst, who were delighted to find that he seemed to 
become more reconciled to spending his evenings at home. She 
thought that her acceptance of the bouquet would show that she was 
still ready to treat him on friendly terms, and she moreover fancied, 
if she refused it, it would seem more marked than if she accepted it. 

“JT hope, Miss Leigh,” said Hugh, as he presented the flowers, 
“that you will be good enough to keep a couple of waltzes for me.” 

“T don’t think it is necessary for. you to ask for them now,” 
laughed Muriel; “‘do you imagine that my programme will be so full 
as all that ?” 

“J don’t know, I’m sure,” responded Hugh ; “but at all events [ 
should like to make sure if you don’t mind.’ 

“Oh, by all means,” said Muriel; “which would you like ?” 

“The first and the seventh dances, if you don’t object.” 

“Very well ; those will do as well as any others.” 

“T am afraid,” continued Hugh, “that you won't know many of 
the fellows; but if you are hard up for partners at any time I hope 
you won't mind mentioning it, and I will introduce you to any 
number.” 

“ Thank you very much,” replied Muriel ; “I don’t mean to dance 
often—in fact, I did not think of dancing at all.” 

“Oh, don’t say that,” pleaded Hugh; “I really don’t see any 
reason why you should not dance.” 

Muriel turned away with a look of pain on her face. It was 
evident to what Hugh alluded. 

“I’m awfully sorry I said that,” began Hugh; “I didn’t mean to 
pain you, really.” 

“* No, of course not,” replied Muriel; “I’m quite sure you did not.” 

Hugh murmured some inarticulate consolation, but at that 
moment he heard his father’s footstep along the corridor, so he 
judged it better to retire. Muriel went to her room, carrying her 
bouquet in her hand, wishing that Hugh had given it to his mother 
rather than to herself. 

The | peas began to arrive about half-past nine o’clock, and from 
then till midnight there was a more or less constant stream of 
comers. Sir Joseph was in his glory. He received everyone with 
an air more befitting that of a monarch receiving his court than of 
a retired tradesman receiving his guests, the majority of whom 
despised him. He was particularly cordial to Venables, who arrived 
very late, and informed him that he had had the honour of knowing 
his father—in fact, they had been intimate friends. This was some- 
what of an exaggeration, but Venables was unable to contradict it, 
for his father had been dead many years. Connie was introduced to 
him with a word or two of commendation from her father. .Venables, 
as in duty bound, asked her for a dance. He thought she was a very 
pleasant girl—in fact, she looked charming that evening, and had it 
not been for the fact that she was the daughter of the hostess, and as 
such would naturally be much in demand, he would have asked her 
for a second. He said as much to her in the interval after his waltz. 

“ Thanks,” said Connie negligently, “ but [ don’t think you need 
trouble to say so.” 

‘““ May I enquire why ?” said Venables. 

“ | think that if you had very much wanted another dance with 
me you would have asked for it, and not have paid much consideration 
as to whether F were much in demand or not.” 

“ Then I will ask for another. now,” returned Venables, 
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“Thank you—after what I said a moment ago I do not consider | then, should his prison be just in the very place where he must 


your request a compliment.” 


necessarily be the centre of disaffection and conspiracy? To the 


“Then it only remains for me to express my regret at your | complexion of the Melbury Road we shall have to come again at last. 


refusal,” said Venables. 

“ Wait one moment,” said Connie, somewhat more eagerly ; 
“there is a girl here—a very charming girl—that I want to introduce 
you to. You will find her a much pleasanter companion than I am, 
I’m quite sure. Will you give me your arm?” 

enables obeyed. They crossed the room and entered the con- 

servatory. Muriel was seated on alow cane-chair, under a palm-tree, 

fbi ea hung with Chinese lanterns, and Hugh was standing by 
er side, 

“* Huvh,” said Connie, as they approached, “I wish you would 
try and find partners for the Wilsons; they are all sitting together 
in a row, aad looking perfectly miserable.” 

Hugh darted a glance at his sister not expressive of much pleasure. 

“Qh,” continued Connie, as if in reply to his look, “I have 
brought a partner for Miss Leigh ; you need not be afraid of leaving 
her for the present.” _ 

Hugh strode out of the conservatory, throwing a not very cordial 
nod of recognition to Venables. 

“ Muriel,” said Connie, “ will you let me introduce Mr. Venables 
to you? He has heard so much about you that he wants an intro- 
duction.” 

Venables stood for a moment surprised, and then advancing he 
held out his hand to Muriel, and turning to Connie, said : 

“J don't think your introduction is needed in this case. Miss 
Leigh and I have met before.” 

(To be continued.—Commenced in No. 145.) 


The Editor’s Note Book. 


THERE was a great deal in Lord Randolph Churchill’s Blackpool 
speech from which none but prejudiced party politicians would be 
likely to dissent. The complaints that our public departments waste 
a shameful amount of money, that there 1s little to choose in the 
matter of extravagance between Liberals and Conservatives, and that 
Parliament devotes a great deal too much time to so-called legislation 
and a ae deal too little to the transaction of useful business, are all 
perfectly just. 


BuT Lord Randolph was less happy in that part of his speech which 
was practically devoted to a bitter denunciation of free-trade. All 
our industries, according to the speaker, are either dead or dying, and 
the floods of foreign silk, leather, wool, iron, and cotton goods, which 
are constantly coming into the country duty free, are hopelessly under- 
selling our own products and driving our industrial population to 
emigration, to the workhouse, or to the prisons. 


THESE statements are not strictly correct, seeing that the statistics 
of crime and pauperism show steady improvement, and, even if Lord 
Randolph's statements could be taken as strictly accurate, there arises 
the curious question, how does it happen that a people, so completely 
ruined as we are, can afford to pay for all the foreign iron and silk and 
all the rest of it? 


OF course Lord ees was troubled with no doubts, and only 
paused to ask his hearers if they understood the reason of the deplor- 
able state of things which he described, frankly confessing that he, for 
his part, did not. I wonder whether he is in any better position to 
explain why American speakers and writers are continually pouring 
forth similar Jeremiads about the condition of the manufacturing 
industries of the United States—perhaps the most protectionist 
country in the world. 


LORD WOLSELEY has told us that the Army—men and officers 
alike—is in all respects equal, if not superior, to any army of which 
the country has ever been able to boast. If this be so—and if anyone 
is competent to speak on the subject it is surely Lord Wolseley—debate 
on the subject of short against long service may as well be discontinued 
as mere waste of time. 


ON one important point Lord Wolseley did not touch. The cost of 
this admirable little army was not, indeed, one of the branches of the 
subject on which he was expected to speak. But, now that our army 
is all that can be desired, it will be well for the experts to address 
themselves seriously to the question whether its enormous cost cannot 
fairly be reduced. 


IT is curious to read, as a commentary on the history of British 
olicy in South Africa, that Cetewayo, in attempting to escape from 
Ekowe, was recaptured by our troops. It appears, then, that, after all 
the indignant disclaimers of the Radical wing of the Government, the 
‘* sable monarch” is nothing more er Jess than our prisoner, Why, 


Str SAMUEL BAKER has been at the pains of pointing out the 
danger which General Gordon runs in the attempt to make his way, 
almost unaccompanied, to Khartoum, and, indeed, his position, whether 
he has a large sum of money with him or not, must be critical in the 
extreme. Desperate cases require desperate remedies, and perhaps in 
the existing dead-lock the General’s mission may be the best 
fd oan that could have been devised, but it is to be hoped that, 
if he succeeds, the Government will not come to the conclusion that it 
is safe always to trust to a general with £40,000 for an army. 


THE story of Fanny Jordan, who died the other day, after 
malingering and confining herself to her bed for twenty years, is at 
first sight an extraordinary one, but will be found on examination to 
be only one of many very similar cases which are recorded in the 
history of imposture. This unhappy creature's explanation was that 
she had kept up the deception becsuse people called her ‘“‘a great 
lazy,” and that she thought she would do something to make herself 
‘‘look bad.” In all probability the thing originated with some form 
of hysteria, and was kept going because the contributions of the 
credulous and the benevolent made the speculation profitable. 


Mr. DAvis, Mr. Barnum’s agent, has now written to the papers 
to explain that the great merit of the so-called white elephant con- 
sists in the fact that it is not white, but that it has certain other 
peculiarities of marking. Mr. Davis further expresses himself so 
well satisfied with the animal that he is prepared to give £40,000 
for another elephant exhibiting precisely the same characteristics ; 
though it does not appear who is to decide whether the new comer 
(if he does come) fulfils Mr. Davis’s requirements or not. Mean- 
while the manager of the Zoological Gardens simply advertises the 
animal as the Burmese elephant, as he ought to have done from the 
beginning. 


THE Belt jurymen have responded with alacrity to the invitation 
addressed to them by Mr. Charles Reade, and have addressed some 
half-a-dozen letters to the Daily Telegraph of varying degrees of 
argumentative and literary merit, but it cannot be said that they 
have thrown any appreciable amount of light on this apparently 
endless controversy. | 


THE only points which come out with any distinctness are that 
the majority of the jury had made up their minds before Mr. Baron 
Huddleston’s summing-up; that they are very angry with Lord Chief 
Justice Coleridge ; and that they had among their number at least 
one weak-minded individual, who regretted his verdict as soon as it 
was delivered, and who is a type of a class, one specimen of which at 
least is to be found in almost every jury-box. 


IT is the fashion to extol the builders of ancient cathedrals and 
castles at the expense of their successors of to-day—with how much 
reason the description of the stateof Peterborough Cathedral very clearly 
shows. It appears that the core of the great Norman piers is nothing 
but dust, and that their foundations are only small stones laid 
on loose gravel, although, if the builders had gone some three feet 
lower, they would have touched the solid rock. In truth, there is 
nothing new under the sun, not even the “‘ jerry ” builder. 


THE man Copeland, who, when he was visited by the police, took 
a harlequin leap through an open window, was described as a notorious 
burglar, well-known to the police. It is one of the defects of our 
law that habitual criminals of this class should be allowed to follow 
their profession, until they are clumsy enough or unlucky enough to 
be found out in some particular crime. It is now a good many years 
since Lord Kimberley’s Habitual Criminals’ Bill was introduced and 
upset by the humanitarians. If it had been passed, we should be 
hearing a great deal less just now about gangs of professional 
thieves, notorious burglars, and the like. 


A CHILD died the other day near Dudley, under circumstances 
which induced the medical man, who attended the case, to declare 
unhesitatingly that the poor little thing absolutely died of pressure on 
the brain, brought about by overwork in the board-school. To this 
the official defender of the ‘‘ department,” having had the inestimable 
advantage of not having seen the child and of knowing nothing of its 
symptoms, except from such inferences as he chose to draw from 
hearsay, stated that the unfortunate scholar might have died from 
disease, and that, therefore, there is ‘‘nothing in the evidence, 
beyond Dr. Bradley’s dictum, that leads to the conclusion that ‘ over 
study’ was the cause of the child’s fatal illness.” 


PUTTING aside the fact that the evidence of a person who actually 
sees a thing is worth more than that of any number of people who do 
not, and admitting for a moment the validity of the plea of the official 
apologist, it still remains certain that reform in.the management of 
the board-school at Pensnett) Dudley, ig urgently called fur, Ther¢g 
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must be something wrong in a system, under which a r child, 
sulfering from a fatal disease, can be crammed by teachers up to 
almost the last hour of its miserable little life. 


THE Proprietor, Secretary, Committee, and Members of the Park 
Club are evidently determined to give Mr. Howard Vincent as much 
trouble as possible. Mr. Poland and Mr. George Lewis are familiar 
figures in Bow Street, but, when the defendants add to these 

r. Charles Russell, Q.C., things are likely to be lively for 
Mr. Wontner on the other side. It is well that the point at issue 
should be raised, but it will cost somebody a good deal of money 
to get it finally settled. 


WE have it on the authority of Ovid that the study of the liberal 
arts softens the manners and prevents ferocity, but it cannot be said 
that the same rule applies nowadays to journalism, more particularly 
to that branch of it which is conventionally known as dramatic 
‘‘criticism.” Let me take, as an example, the passage of arms which 
has taken place over Mr. Hamilton’s ‘‘ Our Regiment.” The gentle- 
man who writes the dramatic notices in the Times began by accusing 
Mr. Hamilton of all sorts of malpractices in connection with his play, 
averring at one and the same time, with no little inconsistency, that 
it was merely a copy from the German, and that it was taken bodily 
from an American play on the same subject. These statements, 
being entirely baseless, were answered and refuted by Mr. Hamilton 
with plenty of spirit and energy, but with a due regard to courtesy. 
This, however, did not satisfy the editor of the World, who took up 
the cudgels on behalf of Mr. Hamilton, and stigmatised the Zimes 
gentleman as an ‘‘ uncooked Scotchman.” 


On the whole there would scem to be something that requires 
inimediate reform in the dramatic criticism of the day. The elements 
of private and personal likes and dislikes are allowed to have far too 
much influence; and actors, and especially actresses, are habitually 
judged, not so much on their own merits, as with reference to the 
interests of that other artist whose train the critic happens for the 
time being to swell. 


A CASE in point, I think, is Miss Mary Anderson’s performance of 
Clarice in Mr. Gilbert’s new play—as to the merits of which, not having 
seen it, I can, of course, offer no personal opinion whatever. The first- 
night notices were almost all bad, and, as I have been assured by 
at least twenty thoroughly capable judzes who were present on the 
occasion, altogether unfair. Certainly, to those who could read between 
the lines, the animus displayed in more than one paper was gross and 
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Cookery. 
PLAIN DINNERS, 


A LEG OF MUTTON. 


IT seems a pity that English people do not, as a rule, find them- 
selves able to gratify their taste for ‘‘ plain roast and boiled” without 
leaving on hand such a quantity of cold meat. Delicious as every 
one must admit a fine leg of mutton to be when roasted to a turn and 
served hot, it certainly is the reverse of this when cold. It has, 
probably, the appearance of being economical in the cold form, because, 
without an undue consumption of pickles, so little of it is eaten. But, 
in the long ran, it cannot prove economical to give the family food 
which does not supply the highest amount of nourishment, and 
cold meat is allowed by all dietitians to be less nourishing than hot 
meat. 

While we admit that many excellent dishes can be made of cold 
meat, we contend that it is a point of good management to have very 
little left over from each day’s dinner, and very rarely to serve 
meat cold. 

Let us suppose that a leg of mutton is in question, and see how we 
can have three hot dishes of freshly-cooked meat out of it instead of 
one. Get the butcher to saw off from the loin-end of the leg as many 
chops as will make an Irish stew ; then have the middle cut for roast- 
ing one day, and the knuckle for stewing or boiling another. Should 
there be any left over from the last two dishes, it can be used as 
suggested in the last bill of fare, which is of the nature of a make- 
enue dinner, but very good if carefully managed, and decidedly 
cheap. 

In choosing a leg of mutton, observe that it is plump in the middle 
and short at the knuckle. Inferior legs of mutton are often cut with 
@ portion of the chump of the loin attached. The characteristics of 
good mutton are white fat, the lean somewhat dark in colour, the 

nes small, the legs short. Housekeepers of former generations 
always insisted on being supplied with mutton at least four years old, 
and they were right, for immature meat has neither the savour nor 
nourishment of that which has attained its proper age. 

It is rarely now that mutton, even two years old, is to be found in 
the markets; and it is generally fatted tvo He a In London a 
large proportion of the mutton sold is foreign, and is apt to be dry and 


flavourless. It is more economical in the end to pay a good price for 
home-produce than to have this cheaper and less satisfactory meat. 


BILLS OF FARE. 


I. 
Lentil Pudding. 
Irish Stew. Rice Pudding. 


Il. 
Bread Soup. 
Roast Mutton. Yorkehire Pudding. 
Boiled Apple Dumplings. 

It. 

Stewed Macaroni. 

Boiled Mutton. Caper Sauce. 
Sultana Pudding. 


IV. 
Mulligatawny Soup. 
Potato Hash. Boiled Cheese. 


DINNER I. 
LENTIL PUDDING. 


Wash half a pound of lentils, rubbing them with the hands, in 
several waters until the lastis clear. Put the lentils to soak in three 
pints of cold water, with a bit of soda the size ofa large pea. The next 
day boil the lentils in this water until tender, addiny more water as 
required, but allowing it to dry up at the last. When the lentils 
are cooked enough beat them up as smoothly as possible; add an 
ounce of butter, pepper and salt ; stir over the fire until mixed; then 
press the mass into a buttered mould or basin, and after it has stood 
a minute, turn out on a dish and serve. 


IRISH STEW. 


Fry the chops very quickly, just to brown the outside. Put them 
into a stewpan with sutticient hot water to cover them, salt, pepper, 
and four or five onions, sliced. Simmer gently for one hour, 
or until the meat is beginning to be tender, then drain off the fravy. 
from which remove every particle of fat. Put a layer of sliced pota- 
toes at the bottom of the stewpan, then the cooked meat and onions, 
over this another layer of potatoes. Pour in the gravy, well seasoned 
with salt and pepper ; cover the stewpan closely, and simmer until the 
potatoes are done, usually in about half an hour. 

Many cooks parboil the potatoes before putting them into the stew, 
and they do this under the impression that potatoes contain some 
poisonous property, which is drawn into the liquid in which they are 
cooked. This may be described as a popular error, and Dr. Pavy sa 
that ‘‘if there,is any poison present, it must be either insignificant in 
amount, or be destroyed by the heat to which the potato is subjected 
before being sent to table.” As the flavour is tiner if the potato is 
put raw into the stew, it is as well to know that no harm can arise 

rom so doing. , 

There can, however, be no doubt that Irish stew is too rich, and 
therefore indigestible for most people, when the potatoes are allowed 
to absorb all the fat of the meat. By freeing the gravy of grease as 
directed above before adding the potatoes, this objection to Irish stew 
will be obviated. 

Rice PUDDING. 

This recipe is for a good family pudding ; the eggs can, if desired, 
be omitted. 

Boil a quarter of a pound of rice until soft, drain it dry. Pour 
a pint of milk, whilst boiling, on two evs well-beaten ; sweeten 
with two ounces of raw sugar, and flavour with grated nutmeg or 
lemon-peel. Mix this custard with the rice, add an ounce of beef- 
suet shred very finely. Put the pudding into a tart-dish, and bake it 
in a slow oven for an hour. 

If more convenient, the rice may be baked in water instead of 
being boiled, and the pudding bo finished in the same manner in 
either case. 


Recipes for dishes of the remaining bills of fare will be given in a 
following number. 


How to Mount Microscopic Objects. 


PART II. 


THERE is a vast variety of opaque objects which do not require to 
be mounted in balsam in order to Pieeare them for microscopic ob- 
servation, and which may be treated in a far more simple and easy 
manner. Procure some slips of wood of the same dimensions as an 
ordinary glass-slide, that is, three inches long by one inch broad, and 
about one tenth of an inch in thickness. In the exact centre of each 
ofthese must be perforated a circular hole from one-half to three-quarters 
of an inch in diameter. They are to be used in the following 
manner. Take some stout paper of the peculiar colour known as 
‘*dead black,” and paste a piece about an inch square to the lower 
surface of one of these slides, so that the central hole is com letely 
closed by it. Sce that it adheres thoroughly in every part, and put it 
upon one side until quite dry. You will then have a kind of cell in 
which the object is to be placed. Now take the gum tragacanth, the 
manufacture of which was described in the preceding, paper, and trans- 
fcr a small quantity to the centre ofthe cell) laying it upon the black 
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paper which forms the bottom. Having done this, place your object 
upon the gum, press it down slightly with one of the needles you will 
have ready to hand for that purpose, and then lay it aside until it is 
thoroughly dry. If time is an object the slide may be placed upon a 
warm mantelpiece in order to accelerate matters, but in no case should 
it be dried too quickly. On the other hand it must never be com- 
pleted until every particle of moisture has evaporated, for if the cell be 
closed while the object is still damp, mould is almost certain to ensue 
before many weeks have passed. This is trying enough even with 
simple and easily obtained objects, while with those of a more valuable 
nature, the damage done may be irreparable. 


HAVING satisfied himself that the condition of the newly-mounted 
object is all that can be desired, the operator may proceed to the final 
stage of the business, which is a matter of perfect simplicity. Take 
one of the thin glass covers, either cirenlar or square, and close the 
cell with it, fastening it firmly in its place by gold size, Canada balsam, 
or by ordinary cement. The slide may then be finished off in any style 
most fancied by the operator, a very simple plan being to cover it 
entirely with white paper, while a coloured label may be affixed at one 


end on which the name of the object, etc., may be written. A band of 
black varnish pointed round the cell itself will add greatly to the 
appearance of the slide. 


MANY objects may be satisfactorily prepste in this manner, which 
has many advantages over mounting in balsam, ‘inasmuch that it is far 
more rapidly conducted, and requires but little practice before 
perfection is arrived at. On the other hand, of course, transparent 
objects cannot be mounted in this way, as the nature of the cell 
effectually prevents the transmission of light from below which is so 
necessary for their examination. 
insects, seeds of pene pollen, and many others, are quite suitable 
for this method of preparation, and may always be procured without 
much difficulty. 


MOUNTING objects in fluid is far more difficult than either of the 
processes already explained, and is, indeed, hardly suitable for 
description in these pages, for it is of little value excepting to those 
who are making the microscope a special study, and for whom, of course, 
these remarks are not intended. It is principally employed when it 
is required to show the internal organs of insects and other minute 
beings zn situ, and therefore requires the exercise of great skill in dis- 
secting the object to be prepared, as well as in the actual mounting itself. 


Now as to the method of collecting the objects to be mounted. 
It is as well to make a point of invariably carrying in the pocket 
one or two receptacles for any objects of interest which may be met 
with, for it is impossible to be sure that some curious and valuable 
specimen may not turn up during even the shortest of strolls, and it 
is very seer vene to be obliged to pass it by for want of the apparatus 
with which to secure and carry it home. No insect-hunter worthy of 
the name thinks of stirring from the house without at least a box or 
two in his pocket, and the microscopist should take pattern by his 
example. Two or three peek an ee such as are employed to hold 
ointment, and can be procured of any druggist at the rate of from four 
to six a penny, will be useful for holding large specimens such as 
insects and other small animals, while a glass phial fitted with a cork 
(not a stopper) will serve to contain more minute objects. This phial 
should be of the same dimensions throughout, for if furnished with a 
neck it is often very difficult to induce the contents to come forth 
when they are required for use. 


ANY small insects which are taken alive, and are required for im- 
mediate use, may be instantly and painlessly killed by dashing them 
into boiling water. Take care, however, that the water is absolutely 
boiling, and remove the insects from it without delay after they have 
been killed, for, if allowed to remain, the action of the water will 
cause them to fall to pieces. Ii it is desired to keep them for any 
length of time, they may be dropped into methylated spirits of wine, 
which will preserve them uninjured for months, or even years, if need 
be. The larger insects, also, and any creatures which are intenddd 
for dissection, must be kept in spirits for a time, in order that they 
may become partly hardened, for their bodies are so full of fat, and 
the tissues are so soft and delicate, that they cannot be manipulated 
when freshly killed. In this case the spirit should be diluted with 
one-third part of water, for otherwise the hardening process will be 
too complete, and the dissection rendered a matter of great difficulty. 


IT may not be out of place here to remark that most useful tools 
for insect dissection may be made out of the needles thrust into 
handles as before described, at the cost of very little trouble to the 
operator. All that is pe ale is to rub them down upon a stone until 
they assume the form of fine double-edged knives, whose edges are 
capable of taking the greatest keenness. These simple implements 
are really invaluable, and are the principal tools employed by one of 
our leading entomologists, whose wonderful dissections of beetles so 
small as to be almost invisible to the naked eye have won for him 
fame thronghout the scientific world. A pair of fine dissecting 
scissors will also be useful, and can be obtained of any dealer in 
microscopic apparatus, 


Such specimens, however, as small | P 


EXCEPTING for the very minute species, I am inclined to think 
that a magnifying-glass is of little use in dissection, and should 
seldom be employed while the actual work is going on. For it should be 
remembered that, if a magnifying-glass is “ised while the dissection is in 
progress, the implements are enlarged in exactly the same proportion as 
the subject, so that working at a small insect with an ordinary 
needle 1s much like attacking a stag-beetle with a poker. In some 
cases, however, its use is absolutely necessary, and it should be fixed 
on a stand atthe right focus in such a manner that both hands may 
be free to carry on the work. It need not be a powerful one, and 
an ordinary pocket lens, with two or three glasses of different focus, 
will answer every purpose. 


THERE is no part of an insect, or other small creature, which is not 
full of interest when viewed throngh a microscope, so that quite a 
variety of objects may be procured from a single specimen. The 
various leat of themouth, the eye, thescales, the breathing holes and 
tubes which pervade the body, the gizzard (when present), and many 
other parts of the structure, may “he mounted without any great 
difficulty, as may also vegetable tissues, etc. It must be remembered, 
however, that, before mounting, all portions of internal structure must 
be steeped for a time in a moderately strong solution of caustic potash, 
while vegetable fibres, such as those of leaves, must be soaked in water 
until partial decomposition has set in, when the delicate cuticle may 
be easily removed from the framework by means of a camel’s-hair 
pencil. A speedier method is to immerse the leaves for a few 
minutes in dilute nitric acid, but this process requires some little care, 
and is not always equally satisfactory. 


SECTIONS of wood are very beautiful objects, but can scarcely be 
repared without a special machine, and as this is somewhat expensive 
it is pretty well as cheap to buy the slides outright. There 1s, how- 
ever, such a vast variety of objects to be obtained without difficulty, 
and which need no special care in their preparation, that itis quite 
unnecessary for the microscopist to waste his time and money over this 
branch of the work, unless he should happen to be making a speciality 
of that line of study, 


IN conclusion I would offer a few su 
those which I have already set forth. In the first place, do not be 
discouraged at a few early failures. These are inevitable in any work 
requiring skill and delicacy of touch, and must be expected by every 
one who enters upon a course of study with the microscope. In the 
second, never lose patience while mounting an object, no matter how 
troublesome the operation may be. Loss of temper invariably means 
a spoiled slide. And, lastly, be very careful to see that all slides are 
thoroughly dry before the final touches are put to them. If this 
precaution is attended to, and if the necessary perseverance is forth- 
coming, proficiency in mounting objects for the microscope will be 
merely a matter of time. 


estions in recapitulation of 


An Encounter With a Wild Cat. 


THE following anecdote is told by the Brooksville correspondent of 
the Mount Desert Herald: ‘‘ Towards the latter part of an afternoon 
recently I was coming from Sedgwick on foot, andalone. When about 
half-way down the Fill above Black’s school-house I heard a very 
peculiar kind of a purring sound, with an occasional low, snapping 
noise at the same time, which seemed tobe very near the road (the landon 
the Brooksville side of the road was quite thickly wooded with spruce 
and fir trees, the limbs growing near the ground). After listening a 
minute or two and locating the sound as near as I was able to, I stooped 
low in the road, and looking under the branches of the trees, I saw a 
large wild cat some fifteen or twenty feet from the road, very busil 
engaged with something so buried up in the snow that I could not te 
what it was. Not really expecting to get near the animal, I went back 
a few rods and succeeded, after some trouble, in getting a small stake 
from the fence on the opposite side of the road, and started for the wild 
cat. By creeping very easy through the snow I got within five or six 
feet of him before he saw me. I saw that he was very busy eating a 
rabbit he had just killed. As soon as he saw me he auapes into the. 
limbs of a small spruce directly over his head, with the rabbit in his 
mouth. By this time I was within reach of him with my stake, and 
struck at ‘him through the limbs of the tree, which, however, were so 
thick that, although I hit him on the back, I didn’t seem to hurt him. 
But he dropped the rabbit and turned towards me with a savage growl. 
He looked wicked, and I put myself into a posture of defence, and none 
too soon, for he immediately leaped from the tree directly at me. [ 
was ready for him, and met him with my stake fair in the forehead. 
It dropped him in the snow, and broke my stake short off, leaving the 
longest part in my hands. Before he could recover himself I got my 
foot on him, and got in half-a-dozen more good licks on his head, that 
finished him. I ar ged him home (about a mile distant), having to 
stop many times on the road for people to examine my trophy, for he 
attracted considerable notice. The next day I took his ears to the 
town treasurer, who paid me two dollars anda half for them, the town 
at that time paying that amount of bounty for every wild cat killed 
within the limits of the town,” 
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Household Gardening. 


WE last week referred to the importance of keeping the roots of 
fruit-trees moist when out of the ground during the process of removal. 
As much transplanting is being done now, it will be well to observe that 
the drying of the roots which is either thoughtlessly or carelessly and 
certainly needlessly permitted, is one of the most fertile causes of failure. 

Thousands of trees and shrubs fail to grow satisfactorily, and many 
refuse to grow at all, because the sap has been allowed to evaporate 
from the roots by exposure to air. On this account, fruit-trees, 
evergreens, Roses, and other deciduous flowering shrubs with parched 
and shrivelled roots, should not be purchased in markets, nor from 
barrows that traverse the streets of large towns, however apparently 
sah the examples offered for sale may be. 

We have seen Roses innumerable sold for twopence each that 
certainly were not worth twopence a dozen, for not one in twenty of them 
could grow and flower satisfactorily. 

Many persons are in the habit of purchasing what they do not want 
when they see articles that they consider cheap. There is, in truth, no 
economy whatever in a policy of this kind, and by far the better plan 
is to decide on the number of plants or trees that are really needed 
for furnishing a garden satisfactorily, and then to obtain them from a 
dealer of repute, who will supply them in such condition that with 
reasonable care they may be expected to flourish. | 


USEFUL FRUITS FOR SMALL GARDENS, 


DWARF-GROWING APPLES. 

Without a knowledge of the habits of the different varieties of 
this useful fruit, mistakes must inevitably be made in planting. 
For instance that excellent and popular kind, the Blenheim Orange, is 
so robust and spreading in growth as to be quite unfitted for the 
narrow border of a suburban garden, and others could be named 
similarly unsuitable where space is limited. 

The best early autumn dessert-apple for small gardens is the Irish 
Peach. The tree is a compact grower and good bearer of attractive 
and delicious fruit. Following it, and good for both dessert and 
cooking, are Duchess of Oldenburg and Cellini, both dwarf growers, 
and early and good bearers of medium-sized and beautifully-striped 
apples. For use in November and onwards till January, we have 

ox’s Orange Pippin, the prince of dessert-apples for Christmas, the 
tree being compact and productive. This splendid apple should be in 
every collection. : 
e pass now to note four more strictly serviceable varieties that 
roduce large fruit abundantly for culinary purposes. These are 
stirling Castle, a noble fruit almost as round as an orange, and often 
produced freely on trees three feet high. Similarly productive in a 
rmall state is Prince Albert, a sure bearer of medium-sized, rosy- 
cheeked fruit ; then comes Eclinville Seedling, one of the finest and 
most profitable. Warner's King completes the quartette, and under 
cultivation it is not uncommon to sce fruits of it eighteen inches 
In circumference. The varieties named may be planted without 
hesitation by all who have room for a few trees. It were easy to 
extend the list, but the probability is that the longer it is made the 
less useful it may be to the majority of readers. 

When dwarf early-bearing trees are desired, they should always 
be grafted on the French Paradise Stock, which is used by all good 
nurserymen, large standard trees for growing in orchards being worked 
on the Crab Stock. It is important to remember this, and order trees 
accordingly. 

CHOICE PEARS. 

Undoubtedly one of the best early Pears is William’s Bon Chrétien, 
the fruit being of the first size and quality, and always in demand in its 
season. Succeeding it, and very delicious, is Beurre Superfin, a very 
juicy and buttery Pear of the first excellence. Also of high quality 
and handsome in apbestone is Louise Bonne of Jersey, which must 
never be overlooked, nor must the superior but less known Doyenne 
du Comice. The two late Pears we recommend are Josephine de 
Malines and Bergamotte de Esperen, which will afford fruit of the 
hiyhest merit from January till May. This isa very choice half-dozen, 
and if planted in positions where the trees will grow well, and the 
fruit mature and develop its qualities, will give satisfaction to the most 
exacting connoisseurs of this esteemed fruit. If a very early Pear is 
wanted for training to a wall, plant the Jargonelle. 


A Few Goop PLUMS AND CHERRIES. 


The most useful of early Plums is Rivers’s Prolific. It has been 
mentioned before, as has the Cluster Damson, and both must be grown. 
These, however, are small fruits. A large Plum that should be grown 
everywhere, when this fruit will flourish, is the Victoria, a very fine 
red, egg-shaped fruit, that is produced in such abundance as often to 
break down the branches. Larger still, also red, is Pond’s Seedling, but 
the tree needs more room than the others. It isa magnificent kind, and 
fruits of it were sold last season for threepence each. Round Purple 
Plums of great merit are the Czar and Purple Gage; and the most 

roductive and serviceable of the yellow Plums is Magnum Bonum. 
Perhaps the richest of all is the Greengage, but the tree is not a great 
bearer, and is usually best secured toa wall. ‘ 

Cherries are also best trained to walls, as they are there less liable 
to be devoured by birds than in the open, where the fruit is seldom 
allowed to ripen, unless protected by nets. Early Prolific, nearly 


black ; Governor Wood, red ; Elton, amber; and Black Tartarian are 
among the finest and richest. The Morello, as has been previously 
intimated, is the only one that birds do not attack voraciously. This 
is because it is not sweet, but it is withal very useful, and may be 
planted wherever space can be found. 


PEACHES, NECTARINES, AND APRICOTS. 

Every year there are persons who desire a tree of each of these 
fruits for covering a vacant wall having a southerly aspect, but out of 
the great number of varieties prepared for sale, they know not which 
to select. As a Peach, then, all who desire a tree will not err by 
planting the Grosse Mignonne, which is very fine and delicious, 

One of the best Nectarines is the Violette Hative, and the finest 
Apricot the Moorpark. It may not be known toall that the Nectarine 
is merely a variety of the Peach, having a smooth shining skin, that 
of the Peach being downy, but the flavour of the two is totally dis- 
similar. By the term variety, asemployed here, we mean that if any 
person were to raise a tree from the stone of a Pench it would be 
as likely to bear Nectarines as Peaches, while if a Nectarine stone 
were planted the resulting fruit might be a Peach. This curious fact 
proves that the two are simply differing forms of the same fruit, just 
as one Gooseberry is smooth and another hairy. 


PLANTING TREES. 


First bear in mind the above injunction of keeping the roots 
moist, then make an excavation much wider than the roots extend 
when spread out. Let the tree be placed in position so that when the 
roots are covered and the soil levelled, the stem is just as deep in the 
soil as it was before removal, and this point may easily be determined 
by an examination of the bark. 

If any of the roots are bruised, cut off the injured portions with a 
sharp knife, and spread out the remainder quite straight, not doubling 
them. Work the soil well amongst them with the hand, then make 
it tolerably firm by treading, and cover the surface of the soil over 
them, and for a foot beyond their extremities, two or three inches 
deep, with manure. This will exclude frost and the virtues of the 
manure will be washed down and afford nourishment for the roots. 

Secure each tree to a stake or to the wall, as the case may be, to 
prevent their being twisted by the wind, but care must be taken 
that the ligatures employed do not injure the bark. It is always 
desirable to attach ihe names to the trees. Smooth deal labels 
covered with white paint, and written on with a very black pencil 
while the paint is still wet, last for years, the names remaining legible, 
as they are practically ‘‘ sunk,” #.¢. through the covering of paint. 


HYACINTHS IN GLASSES. 

It is not often that the bulbs that have flowered in glasses of 
water are of any use for another year ; still, some of them may be so 
preserved that they will afford small flowers. 

There is no better way of preparing them than to transfer them 
from the water to flower-pots, working cocoannt-fibre refuse or leaf- 
mould carefully amongst the roots and keeping it moist. If by this 
means the foliage can be kept fresh for a considerable time, the bulbs 
may be useful for planting four or five in a pot in the autumn ; these 
small bulbs often producing a number of slender spikes of flowers 
even more suitable for cutting for bouquets than the larger spikes, 
which are too massive for that purpose. 


Buying Pictures. 


AS we arrange our payment of pictures at present, no artist’s work 
is worth half its proper value while he is alive. The moment he dies, 
his pictures, if they are good, reach double their former value ; but 
that rise of price represents simply a profit made by the intelligent 
dealer or purchaser on his past purchases. So that the real facts of the 
matter are, that the British public, spending a certain sum annually in 
art, determines that of every thousand it pays, only five hundred shall 
go to the painter, or shall be at all concerned in the production of art ; 
and that the other five hundred shall be paid merely as a testimonial 
to the intelligent dealer, who knew what to buy. Now testimonials 
are very pretty and proper things, within due limits ; but testimonials to 
the amount of a hundred per cent. on the total expenditure are not 
good political economy. 

Do not therefore, in general, unlcss you see it to be necessary 
for its preservation, buy the picture of a dend artist. If you fear 
that it may be exposed to contempt or neglect, buy it; its price 
will then probably not be high; if you want to put it into a public 
gallery, buy it; you are sure, then, that you do not spend your money 
selfishly ; or, if you loved the man’s work while he was alive, and 
bought it then, buy it also now, if you can see no living work equal to 
it. But if you did not buy it while the man was living, never buy 1t 
after he is dead. You are then doing no good to him, and you are doing 
some shame to yourself. 

Look around you for pictures that you really like, and in buying 
which you can help some genius yet unperished—that is the best 
atonement you can make to the one you have neglected—and give to 
ve ae and struggling painter at once wages,and—testimonial. — 

uskin, 
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Odds and Ends. 


THE Marquis of Lorne, in the interesting paper which he read before 
the members of the Society of Arts on ‘‘ Canada and Its Products,” said : 
‘* We can now return to tha plains, and look at the Indian nomad tribes. 
A law exists throughout our territories against the sale of whisky, a law 
vigorously adioneed: Whisky is the bane which drives the savage wild, 
and is the fruitful cause of every crime amongst the white men in the 
American Western villages ; and the prohibition placed upon its use does 
much towards preserving order among the young communities of a British 
soil, You do not hear in villages in our land, as you do hear it said farther 
south, that ‘Shooting was pretty lively last night.’ There is a story that, 
in a Colorado ball-room, it was necessary, on account of the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants, to write in large letters over the head of the 
unfortunate gentleman who had been detailed to perform music for the 
evening’s amusement: ‘ Please don’t shoot the pianist; he is doing his 
best.’ If trouble occur in our Canadian West, it is promptly suppressed, 
and the guilty ruffian handed out.” 


Once Lord John Russell called a cab in the evening to carry him from 
the House of Commons to Chesham Place. To the cabman he gave a coin ; 
but when, with prep care, he balanced his accounts that night, he found 
19s. short. He rightly concluded that he had given his driver a sovereign 
for a shilling. On the following day he asked the waterman in Palace 
Yard if he remembered the cabman. The cabman was found. Lord John 
reminded him of what had occurred. The cabman knew all about it, and 
acknowledged his rascality. Lord John suggested the immediate return of 
the money. ‘‘Can’t be done, your lordship,” said the cabman, grinning. 
“*Can’t! why not?” rejoined the immortal Whig. ‘‘ Why, my lord, f thought 
a great nobleman like you of course meant to give me the money as com- 
pensation for the honour of driving you; so, as my boots was werry old, I 
went and bought a pair—and here they are,’’ pointing to his somewhat 
shapely legs. ‘‘They’re werry nice boots, my lord. Some calls ’em 
Wellingtons ; I calls ’em Russells.” 


ReEcENTLY a well-known barrister was concerned in a case where the 
question involved was as to the mental condition of the testatrix. The 
witness under examination, herself an aged lady, had testified to finding 
her friend failing, childish, and that when she tuld her something she 
looked as though she did not understand. Counsel, cross-examining, tried 
to get her to describe this look, but did not succeed very well in doing so. 
At last, getting a little impatient, he asked: ‘‘ Well, how did she look ? 
Did she look at you as I am Jouking now, for instance?” The witness very 
demurely replied: ‘‘ Well, yes—kind of vacant——” 


Tur cashier of a bank in the city reports the following incident: A 
German gentleman approaching the counter, requested that a cheque pay- 
able to the order of Schweitzercase be cashed. ‘‘ Ja, dot’s me,” he nodded 
reassuringly in answer to the cashier's look of enquiry. ‘* But I don’t know 
that you are Mr. Schweitzercase. You must get yourself identified,” said 
the cashier. ‘‘ How vas dot?” asked the German with a puzzled look. 
You must get some one to identify you,” repeated the bank officer; ‘‘ I 
don’t know you.” ‘Ah, ja!” cried Hans, much relieved. ‘‘ Dot’s all 
right. I don’t know you neider.”’ 


WHEN Fouché was appointed minister by Louis XVIITI., the king 
asked him whether, during the Empire, he had not had him watched. He 
wanted to know the name of the spies. Fouche hesitated to reveal them ; 
the king insisted ; Fouché spoke at Jast: “If your majesty must know, it 
was the Duc de Blacas,” said Fouché. ‘‘ And huw much did you pay 
him?” asked the king. ‘‘Two hundred thousand francs per annum,” 
came the answer. ‘It is well,” said the king; ‘‘he has not cheated me; 
we went halves.” 


A BIT of wholesome advice is credited to Washington Irving in Orville 
Dewey’s autobiography, as follows: “‘ Mrs. 8S. tuld me that one evening he 
(Irving) strolled up to their piazza and fell into one of his easy and unpre- 
meditated talks, when he said, among other things: ‘‘ Don’t be anxious 
about the education of your daughters; they will do very well; don’t teach 
them so many things—teach them one thing.” ‘“‘What is that, Mr. Irving?” 
‘‘Teach them to be easily pleased.” 


It was my custom in my youth (says a celebrated Persian writer) to rise 
from my sleep, to watch, pray, and read the Koran. One night, as I was 
thus pe et my father, a man of practised virtue, awoke. ‘* Behold,” 
raid I tu him, “thy other children are lost in irreligious sluinbers, while I 
alone awake to praise God.” ‘‘Son of my soul,” said he, ‘‘it is better to 
sleep than to wake to remark the faults of thy brethren.” 


A Goop wife never grumbles. <A good horse never stumbles. A good 
child never tumbles. A good cart never rumbles. A good actor never 
mumbles. Good yarn never jumbles. Honest work never humbles. 


A MAN loved by a beautiful and virtuous woman carries a talisman that 
renders him invulnerable ; every one feels that such a one’s life has a higher 
value than that of others. 


GooD-NATURE wil] always supply the absence of beauty, but beauty will 
never supply the absence of goud-nature. 


TELEGRAMS were published a week or two ago which gave a summary of 
Henry Ward Beecher’s deliverance on Theatres after he had seen Mr. 
Irving. It appears, from the New York papers, that the statement was 
made at the Plymouth Church week-night meeting, at which Mr. Beecher 
often replies to questions put to him by any person in the audience. A 
white-haired old gentleman at one of these meetings wanted to know why 
Mr. Beecher, who had sometimes spoken against the drama, had recently 
gone to see ‘‘ Pinafore,” and other p hye =o hethee his objections had been 
removed, and if so, from what cause? The Bruoklyn pastor, seated com- 
fortably in his chair, explained that he had been brought up to regard the 
theatre as a bad institution, and to cunsider that going to such a place 
‘““ was almost as bad as going to the devil.” For many years'his time was 
too fully occupied to pay much attention to the subject, but at last he 
went to sce Salvini in “‘ Othello,” and was glad that he went. The question 
as to what he would advise was adroitly fenced. ‘‘I advise every young 
man to follow in my footsteps,” said the wary old minister, ‘‘and when you 
are seventy years old, go and see the best actors you can find.” 


Mr. Hawgins, Q.C., engaged in a cause before the late Lord Campbell 
had frequently to mention the damage done to a brougham, and this wor 
he pronounced, according to its orthography, brough-am. ‘‘ If my learned 
friend will adopt the usual designation, and call the carriage a bro’am, it 
will save the time of the court,” said Lord Campbell with a simile. Mr. 
Hawkins bowed, and accepted hia lordship’s pronunciation of the word 
during the remainder of his speech. When Lord Campbell proceeded to 
sum up the evidence, he had to refer to the omnibus which had damaged 
the bro’am, and in doing so pronounced the word also according to its 
orthography. ‘‘ I beg your lordship’s pardon,” said Mr. Hawkins, very re- 
spectfully ;: ‘* but if your lordship will use the comnmon designation for such 
a vehicle, and call it a *bus——” The loud laughter which ensued, and in 
which his lordship joined, prevented the conclusion of the sentence. 


THE Gaelic bard, Jan Lorn Macdonald, whose loyal and satirical 
effusions are well known in every corner of the Highlands, pursued with 
the most unrelenting rancour of his verse the celebrated oat of Argyll, 
the enemy of his clan, and the head of the Whig interest. The marquis, 
like all Highlanders of the period, felt sore at being the object of a bard’s 
ridicule, and, happening to meet Jan Lorn soon after the composition of 
one uf his satires, asked him in Gaelic: ‘‘ Wilt thou never cease to gnaw me, 
Jan?” ‘* Never,” replied Jan with asperity, ‘‘ never, until I can swallow 
you.” 

A COURTIER in France, in the reign of Louis XIII, playing at picquet 
in an open gallery, observed the President (whose name was Gaussant) 
talking very freely of his method of playing, and, having purposely made 
sone trifling mistake to draw him still further, he exclaimed : ** What 


stupid play! 1 protest I ama mere Gaussant!” ‘‘ You are a mere fool,” 
replicd Gaussant. ‘‘ True,” replied the other; ‘‘that was what I 
meant.” 


‘Miss Firzkoy—aw—are you not fond of etchings ?—aw—you know, 
they are deuced clever—sume of them are.” ‘‘Ah yes, indeed, Mr. 
Featherweight. And, do you know, there is something about you that re- 
minds me very much of an etching?” ‘*Why, really—aw—how charming !” 
“Yes; there is about you such a foggy suggestion of something that isn’t 
there, you know.” 

THE mistress of a house in the city said to a young servant-girl fresh 
froin the country : ‘‘ Maria, go see if Mr. Scott, the pork butcher, has pigs’ 
feet.” The servant-girl departed and returned a few moinents later. 
‘*Please, ma’am, I don’t know; I couldn't see!” ‘‘ But what did you 
say?” “I didn’t say anything. 1 looked at Mr. Scott—he had 
boots on.” 

A Scotcu farmer had determined, in spite of the bad times, to pay his 
rent if it were his last shilling, and, saying to his landlord, who received it 
‘‘It is my last shilling,” he threw down a roll of notes. The landlo 
counted them and said: ‘* There is fifty pounds tuo much.” ‘‘ Odds, 
taan,” said the farmer, ‘‘I put my hand in the wrong pouch.” 

A story is told of a Welsh jury, who, when a learned counsel had 
opened his case and concluded by saying, ‘‘ Now, gentlemen, I will call 
before you witnesses who will bear out the statements [ have made,” replied 
unanimously: ‘‘Oh, Mr. Williams, you need not give yourself the trouble : 
we can believe you.” 

A MILLER had his neighbour arrested upon the charge of stealing wheat 
from his mill, but as he was unable to prove the charge, the Court adjudged 
that the plaintiff should apulcgise to the accused. ‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘l’ve 
had you arrested for stealing my wheat. I can’t prove it, and I’m sorry 
fur it.” 

Jonrs and Brown were talking of a young clergytnan, whose heoage 
they had been to hear. ‘* What do you think of him?” asked Brown. ‘‘ 
think,” said Jones, *‘he did much better two years ago.” ‘* Why, he did 
not preach then,” said Brown. ‘‘ True,” said Jones; ‘‘that is what I 
mean,” 

Anxiots friends were informed in the Times of January 22nd that 
‘“Mr. Spurgeon is compelled to prolong his absence at Mentone, but is full 
of confidence that he will soon be well.” If this popular gentleman’s 
‘* absence ” is at Mentone, where may his presence be ? 


“‘Do you know why you and George remind me of two shades of one 


Few persons have sufficient wisdom to prefer censure, which is useful to | Colour?” asked a young lady of a companion, who had been engaged for a 


them, to praise, which deceives them. 


A soUND discretion is not so much indicated by never making a mistake 
as by never repeating it. 


good many years. ‘* No,” was the reply. ‘I'll tell you, then ; it’s because 


j you don’t match.” 


NEIGHBOURS are very considerate in Norway. When a baby is born, a 
lacard ia nailed up on the door informing the community of the fact. 


* > 
KinpNEss—a language which the dumb can speak and tho deaf can Those who wish to move out of the vicinity are thus enabled to do so in 


understand. 


Every noble crown is, and on earth will for ever be, a crown of 
thorns. 


LANGUAGE was given to us that we might say pleasant things to each | was the reply, 


other. 


Great hearts alone can understand how much glory there is in being 
good. 


good seaazon. 


“Yor bachelors ought to be taxed,” said Miss Lachlord to a resolute 
evaler of the noose matrimonial. ‘‘I agree with you perfectly, ma'am, 
“for bachelorism certainly is a luxury,” 


A LAY sermon—a ‘‘curtain lecture.” 
THE way of the world—the railway. 
TABLE of contents—the dinner-table. 
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Correspondence. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Enquiries will be attended to as quickly as possible, but, as we have to go to 
press several days before publication, some delay is inevitable. In no caso can ques- 
tions he answered “ next week,” as some of our friends demand. 

We have received several very unreasonable complaints of delay in attending to 
letters, which hnve been addressed to us by Correspondents who have paid no regard 
to the instructions which are given every week in this Journal. 

The Editor is therefore compelled to give notice: 

1. That all letters containing postage-stamps for copies of this Journal, or on 
similar business, must be addressed to the PUBLISHER. 

2. That all letters containing enquiries for the Correspondence Column, or on 
literary business, must be addressed to the EDITOR. 

8. That Correspondents are urgently requested to adopt distinctive psen- 
donyms, and not to use such vague signatures as ‘‘ A Constant Reader,” etc. 

4. That Correspondents wishing to write on two or more subjects—say to send 
in an answer to a Correspondent, and to enclose stamps for a copy of the 
Journal— must send each communication in a separate envelope, properly 
addressed as above indicated. 

6. That NO ATTENTION can be paid to any Correspondents who do not observe 


these rules. 


QUESTIONS. 


Tena writes : “I should be much obliged if you could give me the verses 
of a poem called ‘Sympathy.’ The idea expressed therein is, 8 man and 
maid are both lost in a wood (I think); both have been crossed in luve. 
Meeting each the other, they propose, ‘for sympathy,’ to drown together. 
Many other things they propose ‘for sympathy,’ each alternate verse 
ending with these words.” 

Loxpon Sparrow wishes to know where he can find the quotation, 
**O Purblind Race of Miserable Men,” and who is tho author of it ? 

M. A. B.—Can anyone give this correspondent the name of a magazine 
published in November in which an account of the application of petroleum 
to fruit-trees was given? 

O. E. W. will be glad to know if Thomas Hood’s poem, ‘‘ A Grave in 
the West,” has been set to music; if 80, by whom? 


ANSWERS. 


Buxton.—‘* The Branks” was an instrument used fur the punishment 
of scolds. It fitted over the head and locked behind ; a tongue-piece pro- 
jected, intended to enter the mouth to keep down the unruly member of 
the subject operated upon. The instrument, no doubt, was in general use 
throughout the country, and was known in Worcestershire as ‘‘ The 
Cranks.” Brand, in his ‘‘History,” gives a portrait of a woman wearing it. 
In the Mayor's Room at Newcastle-upon-Tyne an ancient crank used to be 
exhibited for the edification of scolds, and his worship would, in the case 
of contending female witnesses, point significantly to the instrument. 

A. C.—1. It was to tho so-called ‘‘hot water cure” we referred in 
our answor to Elia, and not to the use of hot coffee, tea, or other such 
beverages as those which you name. Much difference of opinion exists 
as to the ultimate effect on delicate membranes of the continued use of hot 
water, that is, water at a temperature of 110° to 150° Fahr., and we adhere to 
our opinion that the “hot water cure” should only be tried under medical 
advice. 2. The word “‘calenture” is derived from the Latin ca/eo, to be 
hot. It is a kind of delirious home sickness, well known to sailors, and is 
caused by exposure to the heat of the tropics. Swift says of these fancies 
in the following extract : 
So by a calenture misled, 
The mariner with rapture sees, 
On the smooth ocean's azure bed, 
Enamelled fields and verdant trees, 
With eager haste he longs to rove 
In that fantastic scene, and thinks 
It must be some enchanted grove, 
And in he leaps and down he sinks. 


As regards our opinion of De Quincey’s style, we can only say that it is 
masterly, but should not recommend his writings to any but persons of 
matured judgment. As we do not know which edition of De Quincey’s 
works you have, we cannot tell if it contains all the autobiographical 
sketches. You may, however, judgo for yourself, as these extend from 
1790 to 1803. 3. Your father’s opinion of your handwriting is too severe. 
Could you not try and improve your style by es from good models? 

Country Coz.—Tho stockingette bodices can be had at any of the large 
drapers’ shops in London. 

EaGer Enquirer.—1. Such light refreshment implies a standing supper, 
guests placed informally round a room, seated or not, as space and circum- 
stance permit. If the dishes provided are numerous enough to arrange 
upon a centre table, plates laid all round facilitate the waiting ; also allow 
rentlemen to attend to the wants of the ladies they take into the room. 
Should, however, the refreshment be merely for a few friends, a ‘‘tray 
dupper,” or upon a side table, the plates can be kept together close to the 
dishes. As dessert is the last stage of dinner, and guests are seated, there 
is but one arrangement possible—to place a plate before each person. 
2. The young lady can write the invitation herself, introducing her mother’s 
name in it, as hoping for the pleasure, etc., etc. Unless the friend invited 
be very juvenile, still in the schoolroom, the formality of the mothers 
addressing each other is quite unnecessary. 

HrLen.—A paper on *' China Painting,” giving a few practical hints to 
beginners, appeared in HovusEHOLD Worps, No. 5. | 

J. ki. P.--Apply to Mr. G. Buck, mechanical tool maker, 242, Totten- 
ham Court Road, who will sell you appliances for bevelling the edges of 
cardboard mounts. 

Lonpon Spearrow.— John’s British Birds in Their Haunts,” 7s. 6d. 
(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge). 

Marianne X.—‘‘ Change” is by J. W. Doune, and is to be found in 
“ Puctical Quotations,” published by Groombridge : ; 

In bower and garden rich and rare, 
There's many a cherished flower, 

Whooy beanty fades, whuse fragrance fits ‘ 
Within the tlitting hour. 


Not so the simple forest leaf, 
Unprized, unnoticed lying— 

The same through all its little life— 
It changes but in dying. 

Be such, and only such, my friends ; © 
Once mine, and mine for ever ; 

And here’s a hand to clasp in theirs, 
That shall desert them never. 

And thou be such, my gentle love, 
Time, chance, the world defying ; 

And take, 'tis all I have, a heart 
That changes but in dying. 

O. E. W.—“Tho Brave Young Comrade” is published in a book of 
Volkslieder, at Auegener’s, in Regent Street. 

Onions.— According to the Act, Vic. 37 and 38, Sect. 8, ‘“‘If any child 
shall have been registered, and within twelve months after such registra- 
tion, have any additional or different name given to it in baptism, the 
parent or guardian or other person may deliver to the registrar or superin- 
tendent registrar, a certificate, in accordance with the Act, signed by the 
minister who baptised the child, and thereupon, on payment of an 
appointed fee of one shilling, the registrar or superintendent registrar, 
must add such baptismal names to the entry on the os bra without any 
erasure, and certify accordingly to the Registrar General.” 

THALES.—1, Cribbage.—Too many or too few cards constitutes a mis- 
deal, the penalty for which is taking two points by the non-dealer. 
Ecarté.—The dealer must give five cards to each, by three and two, and 
two and three at a time, which must not be changed during the game. An 
incorrect deal, playing out of turn, or a faced sae, necessitates a fresh deal. 
2. The published price of ‘‘ Dickens’s Dictionary of London’ 1s 1s. 

Tre Lass He Leet Beninp Him.—'‘‘ Black Watch,” so called from the 
sombre colour of their tartan, to distinguish them from the regular troops, 
who were called the ‘‘ Red Soldiers.” 
= T. J. L.—Try hot soap and water with a little soda, but turpentine is 

st. 
Veritas. —If an oil-painting is of any value, it is always best to have it 
cleaned by a professional hand. The method of cleaning depends much 
upon the state of the picture, the varnish, etc. We hope shortly to give a 
paper with some general hints upon this subject. 

W. McW.—Iena kindly writes that you will find ‘‘ My First and Last 
Appearance on Any Stage ” in ‘* T Leaves,” by Edward Turner ; it can be 
copied in the Reading Rvuom, British Musewn. 

Zonrac.—As regards the Star of Bethlehem, the star that guided the 
wise men, it is a matter of history that about one hundred and twenty-five 

ears before Christ a bright star appeared, and gradually increased in bril- 
iancy, so as to be seen in the daytime, about the time of our Saviour; it 
gradually decreased in brightness and disappeared. It was the appearance 
of this star that induced Hipparchus to eee up his catalogue. It was 
situated in the constellation of Coma, or Koma, not far from Virgo. Its 

reat peculiarity would be that its appearance had been predicted some 
ae 8 hundred years before. From its position it would culminate, or 
be on the meridian, about twelve at night in the latitude of Jerusalem. It 
is a fact, independent of all hypotheses, that at the precise hour of mid- 
night, when Christ was born, and Christianity appeared, the celestial sign 
which mounted above the horizon was Virgo. R. t Trench speaks of this 
star “shining in calm and silent splendour, larger, Iovelier, and brighter 
Sa any of the host of heaven.”—R. C. Troench’s “Star of the Wise 
Len.’ 

1884.—Yes. 


NOTICE. 
NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE, 


PART XXXIII.. OF HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 


Containing Serial Story, entitled “My Lord Conceit ;" Short Serial Story, entitled 
“Snowdon House,” and numerous Short Stories, 


The Editor's Note-Book on Current Topics. Interesting Articles on Cookery, 
Gardening, The Family Doctor, Fashions, Wood Carving, Music, ete. 


AND SOMETHING SUITABLE FoR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 
| 


NOTICE. 


The Fifth Volume of HoUSKHOLD Worps, containing Nos. 106 to 131, bound in 
cloth, uniform with Vols. 1, 2, 3, and 4, can now be had, price 4s. 6d. Also Bindin 
Cases (including Title and Index), price 1s. 6d. Title and Index may also be obtaine 
separately, price 1d. 

All back Numbers, Parts, Quarterly Divisions and Volumes, also the Extra 
Numbers, are in print ; aml may be had by ordering from any Bookseller, Newsagent, 
or Kailway Bookstall, or should any difficulty be found in procuring from an Agent, 
enclose stamps for the amount, adding price of pnae, addressed to the Publisher 
of HousktnoLp Worps, 24, Great New Street, E.C., when the copies will bo sent 


per return. 


Weekly. Honthly. 
s. d. a d. 
Three Months oe sx 1 8 Three Munths ... eis 20 
Six Months .. “s as 3 3 Six Months.. és ey 40 
Twelve Months ss «2 6 6 Twelve Months .. a 8 0 


New Volumes commence the first weck in May and November respectively. 


All applications for Advertisements to be addressed to Mr. Joscph Smith, 
24, Great New Strect, LC, 
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Ir was on the 14th of February, 187—, a damp, soft day. 

Along a country road, leading down along, low hill, a young girl 
was making her way, rather htrriedly, lest she should be missed 
from home'and asked where she had been; for this she particularly 
wished to keep to herself. 

She was not half-way down ‘the isicline when she heard wheels 
behind, and in another minute a pony phaeton overtook: her, was 
pulled up alongside of the pathway, and a cheery young voice called 
out: 

“Oh, Myra, 
this morning ?” 

Yes, Myra had got two. 

“Only two! I’ve got quite a bundle of them, and I do want you 
to come‘and see them.. Bring yours, and we'll compare notes about 
them. Mamma said if you would come to tea the. boys would see 
vou home. They’re with us, you know, for two days’ holiday—Jim 
and Arthur, I mean.” 

The speaker was a bright, merry girl of eighteen, rosy-cheeked, and 
rather pretty. | es aa. = fer aN 

The pony she drove was fidgety, and the old lady beside her, who 
was her grandmother, got fidgety also, and was glad to second the 
invitation and receive an:answer in the affirmative so that they might 
move on. ie : Oo _ 

* Cecilia little knows how indifferent I am to valentines,” thought 
Myra Conway, as she hurried on towaris a stile whieh. led into 
Oakdene Wood, and, crossing it, went on through the trees. There 
was no footpath, but she knew the way well. =’ 

The day was still; there was neither wind nor sun, but something 
in the air told of spring, some Nae of ‘new’ life—a little, just a 
little freshness, mingling with the odour of last year’s leaves as they 
lay thick and damp on the:ground. _._—-_— , . 

Overhead, rooks were consulting, and cawing, and fighting about 
sticks, and among the brushwood ‘small birds were gathering in 


I wanted to seo you. Did you get many valentines 


groups, and then scattering with a general twitter that seemed to 
say nest-keeping cares were athand. —_—... : ; 
A few shy primrose-buds might have been found had Myra looked | 


for them, but she hurried by, intent on reaching one particular spot. 

It was where an old oak-tree grew, ho grander. than many of 
its fellows, but to Myra a.very particular: tree indeed. Its gnarled. 
roots rose up around its trunk, as if it had stood there so long that the 
earth had decayed and shrunk down round them _. 

On these gnarled roots Myra took her stand, and clasping her arms 
round its mighty stem, she pressed her lips on some figures cut in 
the bark. | 

It was simply a date—Feb 14, 187—, no riame or initials— 
nothing but the date, and it was of five years before, a 

Below it were three other dates following each other, being the 
dates of three successive years from that time on. - 

| The date of the present year was wanting, and; the girl, taking a’ 
nknife from her pocket, cut it in the bark, reached up ayain and 
issed the topmost inscription, and then hurried away as she had come 

An hour afterwards she entered her father’s study at Oakdeng,, 


| ee ea a 
Maitlands’ this 
evening? Mrs, Maitland sent to ask me, and Jim and Arthur are 


. 


at home, and will bring me back.” : : 


Ny ' 


ductions were pag He had a good many peculfariti 


him knew that he objected: this way 
without eVer considering why or wherefore. So thgfy paid no respect 
to his utterances, and: merely waited to see whaf was the best: way 
of bringing him round to what they required, alifile adroitness being 
all that generally was required, oe 
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i” ‘Phere is no occasion for me to dress ; they. are alone.” 


1 he Maitlands were a large and prosperous 
‘a new, handsome house not far from Qakdene. 


| was very fond of 


ep a a a re a ey Se a, a le 


| §To the Maitlands’ this evening? Weather like this! How can 
they think of it?” : ae 


' “The pening be. quite mild, father, there is no prospect of 
roa 


rain, and the are very dry.” .., a | 
_  Aby voads indeed! If you had a,carriage to go in now, it would 
be different. Mrs. Maitland never thinks of that, and she might 


rise wall enough how girls get cold going out in winter in evening- 
dress,” | 7 -_ 


, 


. “There .it is! If they had any one worth mecting, their own 
‘neighbours would be forgotten. If they.are quite alone, what does 


.|she-want you for?”. 


“Cecilia has got such a number of beautiful valentines. She 
wants me to see them,” : . | 
“Valentines ! the very things I am writing abuut—to prove the 
mistaken, the wholly false ideas there are about valentines. I thought 
I should have had my essay ready for this evening’s post, but, it will 
be impossible, there are so many authorities to consult. Just sit. 
down, my dear, for a few minutes until I read this to you. One 
can always judge of one’s own composition best by reading it aloud, 
and [ have no one now to listen to me.” ee ee 
He said this with a deep sigh, and Myra knew what he meant. 
She knew how patient and forbearing her dead mother had been 
with him, how.she had listened to his wandering lucubrations about 
things she cared nothing for, and how she had never told him she 
was tired, or that she wanted to do something else; and Myra was 
fond of her father, and excused his teasing ways, as she thought of 
all the troubles he had gone through. | . 
_., She sat down on a foot-stool beside him, and laid her head on his 
‘knee. She was very sad herself. Her afternoon walk had roused a 
reat depth of painful feeling in her mind, and, like her-fathey, she 
had no one to listen to her. Thought and emotion were all pent up 
withm, herself. Not for the world would she rhave suffered. the 
faintest, breath of the feelings she held so sacred to be exposed to 
the “idle questioning of idle tongues and eyes”) |. 
‘There was something restful in laying her head, on her father’s 
knee, and feeling his hand stroke her soft hair while he read: 
“ Antiquaries have an unthankful task to perform when, in the 
interest of truth, they endeavour to disabuse public mind of 
errors, sentimental in their nature, and venerable from the length of 
time during which they have retained their hold. Not the less is it 
their duty, when searching into the records of the past, fearlessly to 
uproot those ideas the falsity of which imposes n the present 
generation, while: it misrepresents the past. Qf these none are more 
flagrantly mistaken than the popular notion that Valentine’s Day is 
‘a Christian festival, having any right whatever to be associated with 
the saint and martyr.whose name has thus been wrongfully appro- 
riated. ; That this holy. man. was beheaded at Rome on the 4th of 
February, A.D. 270, there is no doubt, and this because he assisted 
the Christian martyra during the-terrible persecution of Claudius ; 
but it is absolutely impious to associate him with the feasts in honour 
of Pan and Juno, which were held during that same month—the 
Lupercalig, as they were called, when, amidst many heathenish cere- 
monies, the names of unmarried women were put into a box for.men 
to draw out as chance directed. ‘ The heathen’s superstitious custom,’ 
this has been called by ancient writers, and from this has come our 
modern Lupercalia, with its amatory and anonymous correspon- 
dente vornancniad : 


y artists and colaur-printing, and——” 
Mere the dinnerbell, pretty loudly rung, made Myra start, and 
warned her father to wash the ink off his hands. He never excused 
anyone clse if they kept dinner waiting, so he could not well dp it 
Jhimsclf, and he had to stop reading. ~ _ oe 
“What do you think of my article?” he-demanded of Myra. 
“OF course, that is only the beginning. A biography of Bishop 
Valentine will be introduced.” | 
“Its very clever, I’m sure, father, only I wish you had not told 
us Valentine's Day was heathenish ; it seems to spoil it, and where, 
will you get a biography of the old bishop?” To which question 
Mr. Conway, waving his hand majestically towards tho table, replied, 
“he had his authorities.” Lat . . ; 


family, wha lived in 


Mr,. Maitland. was a rich man according to the estimate of a 


| neighbourhood, where no modern millionaire had ever dazzled his 


fellow-creatures. He had inherited his income, and had never in any 
way darned money, or found it necessary to exert himself: He 
ersonal ease and luxury, out of the midst of 
which, in an indolent kind of way, he found fault with people and. 
things, this baing indeed most of what he had todo, .—s-, 

It was a mild, dry evening, with good moonliyht, when, Myra, 
Conway, with her father’s old ciaiauien a on ithe ores ie 
from Qakdene, having previously arranged wi e sister next toy 
her to see ane henaun He children, and to take care thatytheir father 
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had his tea in proper time. For Myra was the female head ‘of the |' 


family, their mother having died some time before. - 

Next to her in seniority was a brother whose course had been sad 
and disastrous. No one knew exactly where he was now, and that. 
he might be permitted thus to bury himself in oblivion, Mr. Conway 
had undertaken responsibilities which were proving more than he had 
anticipated, or than he could meet without injuring the interests 
of his other children. | 

But perhaps he judged wisely in thinking he had not bought too 
dearly their exemption from the shadow that criminality when 
exposed seems ever to cast upon near relatives. 

Besides this consideration there was another. He thought thus 
to save their mother’s life ; she was sinking under anxiety and dread, 
but when the worst was past she was unable to rally. The pressure 
upon the springs of life had been too heavy, and even in the rebound 
they broke. | 

Thus it will be seen that Myra Conway knew a good deal about 

*the possibilities of life, besides what was connected with the inscrip- 
tion on the old oak-tree. 3 ' 

She was a slight girl of good height. and graceful figure, with 
pretty features, pale, clear complexion, brown hair braided in a coil 
round the back of her head, and deep, calm, yet weary-looking grey 
eyes. ; 

: Her heavy crape-trimmed dress was this evening, for the first 
time, relieved’ by delicate tulle frillings, and amused by the merry 
chatter that went on round a table where Cecilia: and two cousins 
who were staying with her had spread a shoal of valentines, some of 
this and some of other years, Myra’s pale cheek had flushed, and 
Mrs. | aaa as she watched her brightened face, thought to 
herself : 

“How handsome that girl would be if she were only brought 
forward more.” ee 

Mr. Maitland, lolling on a soft, low couch, with a shaded lam 
on a stand placed at exactly the right spot, was amusing himeelf 
with the illustrated papers. : 

“Here,” he cried to his wife, who sat near with crewel-work in 
her fingers, “here’s young Lawrence coming to the front, appointed 
interpreter to the Embassy to Burmah, and a whole heap here about 
him; accomplished linguist and so on. Here’s a picture of the Embassy 
arriving on elephants ; which of them is Lawrence, I wonder? The 
fellow in front, I suppose, going on first to speak. You remember 
him, don’t you?” to his wife. | | 

“Oh yes, certainly; Miss Harding’s nephew.” 

“The old cat !” sal Mr. Maitland, “she ought to have left him 
her money. County Hospital indeed !” 

“It’s very useful, though,” said his wife. 

“They are an extravagant set,” replied he; “they raised every 
salary in the pce as soon as they got her money, and I’m told they 
give the people forty-shilling port.” a | 

' No one had observed that while this was passing Myra Conway 
had become like one who was going to faint. 

Her head leaned heavily on her hand, as she strove to steady her 
elbow on the table, wondering whether she was falling off: the chair, 
for she felt very like it. The remembrance that she never had 
fainted, even when passing through circumstances that might well 
have excused any girl for doing so, helped her to fight against the 
icy, pulseless feeling that was creeping over her, and she strove to 
maintain consciousness to hear what they were saying. : 

Through the singing in her ears came Mra. Maitland’s voice: : 

‘Splendid, handsome young fellow he was ; always admired him.” 

“Too tall and lathy,” replied her husband, who was himself 
short and broad. fae” 

“Oh,” thought Myra, who was battling with the weakness that 
ibe the agitation that had assailed her, “oh, if I could only see 
that paper!” = a 

Before the evening was over she had recovered her habitual self- 
control, so as, without any apparent consciousness of too much 
interest, to lift the paper, look with outward calmness on the beloved 
name, and on the pictured procession, one of the figures in which 
was surely his, and 
made her own, and laid ee her choicest treasures. 

Miss Harding, whom Mr. Maitland had so irreverently termed 
“an old cat,” had owned a nice property, that lay between the 
neighbourhood we have been telling of, and the not very distant 
county town. Reaching as it did to the suburbs of this town, it 
was of considerable value. 

When she died it was then found that she had directed’ her 
whole estate to be sold, and the proceeds invested for the benefit of 
the County Hospital. Very great surprise was felt at this, as it was 
known that she had a widowed sister with a family by no means 
well provided for. : _ ; : 

iss Harding's entire property was at her own disposal, having 
been nib to her unconditionally by a person who was a very distant 
connection. 


read the words of eulogy that memory so quickly’ 


The will under which it now passed to public purposes had. been 
made soon after she became the owner, aad had never afterwards 
been altered or added to. ; et 

That she had no ill-will to her sister’s family was prayed by her 
being accustomed very frequently to have some of them staying with 
her, more especially Archie, the eldest, on whose holidays and spare 
time she e sich continual exactions that a considerable part of 
his early years had been passed with her. 

The grounds of Her residence adjoined the Oakdene Wood ; 
naturally he was very much at Oakdene, and naturally—indeed, it 
was almost impossible it should have been otherwise—he fell in love 
with Myra Conway. | 

She was seventeen and he was twenty, when this fact became 
revealed to both of them: .. Ce 

Of course every sensible n will say: “Quite too soon for 
young people to think of aaythine of the kind.” But, oh, the bliss 
of those delicious days—the vividness of the awakening to such 
intense delight ! on . 

It may be that with some it all fades away like morning's rosy 
hues, but there are others who never lose its glow, who hold by it as 
their very life, and live and die under its influence. . 

Whether this faithfulness to that which, as time goes on, some- 
times becomes but an idea is suited to things as they are we do not 
say, but it exists, and Myra Conway could no more have taken back 
the love she had given than she could have changed her nature. Had 
he to whom she gave it proved unworthy, it would ‘have ceased to 
exist. It could no more have been called forth by any other than 
the Dead Sea could teem with life. 


‘ 


_ | CHAPTER IL ek 

Our lovers were simply and perfectly happy for a time, and then 
@ great wrench came. . eS. athe 

A friend of Mrs. Lawrence’s was going to India to join a relative 
engaged in indigo-planting, and he offered to take her son Archie 
with him, and put him in the way of making a living. While his 
‘mother hesitated, his aunt, Miss Harding, urged him to go, and 
offered the first substantial assistance she ever had: offered to her 
struggling sister. : ; 

It was to pay Archie's 
young man himself hesitated. 


and all expenses of outfit... The 
‘It seemed like parting with life to 


: g0 away from Myra, but he could not go on for ever remaining at 
is 


t forward in some 


aunt’s, and roaming about Oakdene ; and to 
e and Myra could 


‘way, and make an income, was essential before . 
be anything more than lovers. 7 

His mother knew nothing of their attachment, and he thought: 
his aunt did not either; but in this:‘he was mistaken, and it was to 
break off the matter that she so urged his going to India. 

Miss Harding had no dislike to Myra—no one could have had— 
but she ‘an undying hatred to her father, for she had once 
in a spiteful kind of way known something of love herself, the fact 
being that after her fashion ‘she had loved him, andshe believed that 
he had jilted her. . , 

But people who remembered the facts of that period said it could 
not have been so, for the attentions were all on her own side, and 
apparently he never noticed them. Anyway, she hated him, and was 
determined that her nephew should not marry his daughter.. As for 
the lovers themselves, when it was determined that Archie should go, 
the only consolation they could see lay in an engagement and the 
prospect of continual correspondence. - 

at was their consternation when on young Lawrence making 


1 known to-Mr. Conway the state of feeling between himself and Myra, 


that gentleman, in the sternest and most uncompromising manner, : 
forbade either the one or the other; and not only so, but severely 
reprimanded the young man for attracting his daughter’s affections 
without the knowledge of her parents, and while she was at such: 
an! early age that it was impossible she could judge for: herself; or 
know. her own mind. . All which would have been more applicable. 
had her lover himself been a little older. 

He could obtain no mercy whatever from Mr. Conway, no modi- 
fication of the stern refusal to admit that he ought in any way to 
consider his pretensions or his feelings. As for his daughter, at her 
age—little more than a child—she would soon forget such folly.. So 
he said, asserting, as we often do, what he knew nothing of. 

The day before Archie Lawrence made his avowal to Mr. Conway, 
he and Myra, standing under the old oak-tree, had exchanged assur- 
ances of love and faithfulness for all mortal life and time ; more 
that each might hear again from the other words that were so dear, 
than with any idea of creating additional security ; for to them 
nothing on eartix. seemed more stable than their love... - . 

It was Valentine’s Day,.and Archie cut the date upon the tree. - 
In all the sanguinemess of youth, he Srouent pers a year might . 
pass before he could, be there again, but as for any longer time—. 


impossible, 
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He would work so hard, he would get on so fast. . Besides, longer 
. than that he could not exiet in banishment from Myra. And then 
they talked romance about life in the glowi and so on. Of 
the two, this turn of mind belonged more te hist than to Myra, and 
‘when he‘asked her, ‘if he’should not be home quite in time for next 
Valentine’s Day, would she come to the tree, and cut another date ? 
she said, ‘‘ Yes, and every Valentine’s Day until he came.” 
Her lover. looked at her reproachfully for such. an implied 
suggestion. The possibility seemed not to have occurred to him. 


On the very next day they parted under that same tree, with the 
parental ban on all and everything except this one farewell. 

Mr. Conway’s edicts in his own family were never disregarded. 
_ A pope’s interdict, a law of the Medes and Persians, were not, in 
their different spheres, more effectual. Myra had no resource but to 
obey. Her nature would have revolted from any deceptive course, 
even had her lover proposed it. 

No letter was to pass between them, no engagement to exist. Ah, 
but it did exist, and neither her father nor they could undo it—not 
now, at least. 

It might in time rust through, if the magnetic influence of: any 
intercourse whatever were still to be withdrawn; but as to snapping 
in a moment these first bright links of youthful faith and love— 
-Mr. Conway was talking nonsense, as, indeed, he often did. 

_ Early in the first winter after young Lawrence left, Miss Harding 


died. | 

When the contents of her will became known, peor said she 
had treated her nephew very badly, after always ing him to 
suppose he was her heir. At thesame time, this “leading” consisted 
chiefly in continually urging him to stay with her, and perhaps she 
might have intended at some time to make a different arrangement of 
her pro rty, for she never thought of dying so suddenly, and might 
reasonably have expected some years of life to be still before her. 
. _ Had her nephew also been dead, Myra would have heard as much 
about him. No sign came from him, but this was as Mr. Conway 
-had said it must be. ' ae . | 

It wasa lonely shrine before which Myra’s memory and love still 
burned a hidden lamp. | 

This ps ing with her lover seemed to make the first great chasm 
in the peace and.happiness which had hitherto marked her life. Her 
childhood and a youth had been passed in a pretty country home, 
among brothers and sisters, with an indulgent but sensible mother, 
whose gentle management rendered the petty tyranny of the father 
of the family of less account than it would otherwise have been. __ 
_. And yet with all this Mr. Conway was an affectionate man, and 
his children knew this, nor during their childhood was there much 
opportunity for,too hard a pressure from his unbending opinions. It 
-was as they emerged from childhood into the years when, being old 
enough in some measure to judge between good and evil, the 
responsibility arose that none can resist who understand the bent of 
their own actions; it was then that Mr. Conway went astray, in 
thinking that the mere assertion of his will should be sufficient to 
change the tastes and wishes of those who were fast advancing to 
manhood and womanhood. ss 

It was thus that he could not be held altogether blameless with 
regard to the misfortunes that his eldest son had brought upon them, 
iid being forced by his father intoa position that was repugnant to 


The lad was clever, and wanted to go to college and be a bar- 
rister. His father had taken up a notion that there is nothing like 
business, no way by which a man will so soon be independent and 
ultimately so rich, and he applied to an old friend who had become a 
successful merchant, hoping to place his son in this gentleman’s office. 

Bat the friend could not at that time take him. Such openings 
were eagerly sought for, and all he would have for two or three years 
were promised. In the meantime, Mr. Conway, by way of penn 
his son for his turn when it should come, placed him in a bank, an 
himeelf gave the requisite security. 

A year after this the merchant died, his business passed to a 
brother with a number. of sons, and young Conway’s chance in that 
direction was gone. ‘Chained for life to a desk in a bank, at a star- 
vation rest was his description of his position, and sullenly and 
angrily he listened to an acquaintance who showed him what he 
called “a royal road to fortune.” 

There. were pitfalls in this road, however; fortune, like the 
luminous vapour passing over a marsh, was always just on before, 
but near—very near ; only to catch her she must be bribed by gold, 
and Conway’s friend alternately jeered and importuned him on the 
subject of this gold, which it would be so easy for one in his position 
to borrow for a little, and then pay back again, after it had multiplied 
itself many times in their hands. | 

There was no crime in this, he argued, when Conway, the son of 
an honest gentleman, and brought up to be one himself, hesitated and 
drew back. The other knew his man. Had he been met by the 


indignant, “Js thy servant a dog that he should do this?” he would 
have backed out as if he had been jesting; but he understood the 
wavering resolution that, like the lightly scorched moth, played over 
the flame until it fell into it. 

Conway made a clumsy business of what he had todo. He was 
never meant for such work, and his associate got off safely with the 
spoil, while he was left ruined. 

. The word does not express what it was, for ruin may mean only 
losa, and he was diapeaced. , 

No need to describe the subsequent scene at Oakdene. Myra 
alone shared it with her parents. Her mother would have died 
if she had had none but her husband to speak to of what had 
happened, for he in bitterest wrath poured blame upon their son, and 
she could have blamed him. 

But she did not do this, she did better. She herself went to 
those in authority who had been wronged, and so worked upon their 
compassion that they gave up the necessity of “ making an example,” 
and consented to let the culprit escape by a bridge of yold, which his 
father was to build. 

This implied making good the forfeited security, as well as all 
other loss, and, the Conways not being rich, the sacrifice to them was 
very great. ; : 

It is not always at first that a pecuniary loss makes itself felt. 
In this case some time was given for arranging matters, and the 
cramping and drying up of old resources was gradual, but it ended 
in the loss of. Oakdene. 

Mr. Conway foresaw this before his wife died, but latterly he 
concealed from her the great difficulty he experienced in making the 
payments to which he was pledged. 

Carriage and horses had beck given up, and the number of servants 
reduced, but. Mrs. Conway away without knowing that the 
old home would be lost, and her children be taken to a small house 
in a London suburb, the education of the younger ones to be carried 
on at the neighbouring day-schools, and the elder to be shut out by 
narrower means from the society in which their place would right- 
fully have been found, . | 


When Myra returned from the Maitlands’ on the evening of which 
we have told, she went at once to her father’s study, tpinking to 
wish him good-ni ht, and then escape to the solitude that would so 
relieve her excited and overcharged feelings. 

“‘Father,” she said, going up beside him and softly laying her 
cheek against his, “won’t you stop writing now? It is time 
we were allasleep. Have you not finished the poor old abe yet ?” 

Mr. Conway took off his glasses, rubbed his eyes, and said: 

‘“T have been wanting you this long time, Myra. Finished the 
bishop! I have only begun him. But I have finished the most 
complete proof that he had nothing to do with the 14th of February, 
and that the observances belonging to what is ignorantly called 
Valentine’s Day are.thoroughly heathenish.” 

Myra thought of the dates on the oak-tree and 
while he continued : | 

‘I shall send my paper on the subject to the Antiquarian Review. 
I'd like you to hear tais part of it;” and she sat down patiently 
while he read. ‘“ Now,” said he triumphantly, as he laid down the 
manuscript, “that ought to convince people—eh ?” 

a said she supposed it ought. . , | 
©The surest test in a matter like this,” he continued, “is one’s 
Don’t you see the heathenism of the thing ? 


held her peace 


own conviction. 


‘Why, it is absolutely keeping up Paganism in the land—Pan and 
o!” | 


Jun | 
Myra could stand it no longer. . 
“Will you excuse me, father?” she said. “I am quite stupid 
with being up so late. It will all be plainer to me to-morrow. 
must say good-night.” 8 
But the subject was not renewed on the morrow, for the morn- 
ing post brought letters to Mr. Conway relating to the liabilities 
which still lay upon him on his son’s account, and made it but too 
plain to him that he could no longer avoid parting with Oakdene. 
By May Day he and his family were cramped up in a high 
narrow house in Camberwell, and feeling as if they were in a 
prison. 


For some time after the memorable evening when Myra had so 
unexpectedly heard of her lover she lived in continual expectation 
of some communication from him. 

Never for a moment had she doubted his parting assurance that, 
as soon as he had made a position for himself, he would break through 
the silence that her father had so rigidly commanded, and assert 
his right to claim her hand. Yet year after year had passed with- 
out her even knowing whether he still lived. Year after year she 
inscribed on the old oak-tree the date that he thought would be cut 
but once before he returned, yet her-faith in his»love never failed or 
wavered, 
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~ But,’ oh, the‘ hent#-sickness ‘of’ long-Weférred’ hope—the weary 
waiting, the ee that seemed each day heavier, and its 
pressure sorer, since that chance ‘news of -his ‘advancement !. And 
it was all the harder to bear when cut off from'every-place that had 


was 30 vivid among the scenes where'their love had begun‘and grown. 


The first dull season in London had passed, the first-winter was |. eal 
‘resting, fell off.'’ Phe stranger sprang forward as ifto lift it for her, 


almost gone, ‘when: Mrs. Maitland, being in town, urged Myra to 


return with her for a few weeks, and -while she hesitated about 


leaving home, where she seemed to be'indispensable, ‘Mrs. Maitland 


attacked her father on the subject and fairly overpowered him into 


consent before he had time to raise objections. oe 
Any one might have‘seen, as: Mrs. Maitland did, that ‘Myra’s 


pale, fair cheek was absolutely colourless, and that there was pain in 


the wistful, weary look of her deep grey eyes. ‘Bat'no dne observed 
these things, nor the gradual change that such signs told of. Her 
younger sisters were too inexperienced to note it, and ‘her father, 
who spent most of his time in the reading-room of the Museum, too 
\pre-occupied. - _ a ee | 

- One reason ‘known only'to herself rendered: Myra more ready 
than she might otherwise have been to accept Mrs. Maitland’s invita- 
tion, for blank consternation was expressed in the household as to 
how its routine was to revolve orvectly when the central pivot was 


gone. me gS Bey 
But Myra had a tryst to -keép' in Oakdene Wooil.! A year had 


almost passed since last she had stood beneath the old tree and made 


another entry in the register of love and -ttuth that it recorded. - 


‘ Lately she' had ‘often pondered, but in vain; on“how’ the next | 


record was to be made, for, Pan atid Juno -nétwithstanding, the! day 
called Valentine’s was close at hand, and the suppressed eagerness 
with which, when her father’s consent wes gained, she arranged to 
accompany Mrs. Maitland, was taken by that lady as a personal 
comphment. — Yep A ae 
or some days she avoided going near Oakdene. ‘It was in- 
expressibly painful to her even to speak of the dear ‘old ‘home now 
passed to strangers, and when she did so, she heard that: the new 
owners were gone for some months to France. 
fore, be rio difficulty in making ‘her “ey to the wood ‘unseen: and 
unnoti¢edy provided only that' she could go unaccompaniedl by any 


‘of the young Maitlands. « : 
_ The morning post on the 14th was eagerly watched for by 
them, and great was the fun and laughter as they carried in their 
numerous valentines, the largest number of which were for Cecilia, 
the eldest girl and the prettiest. eee ee 7 
' " Under cover of going to see the old man who had been’ her 
father’s gardener, Myra managed to leave the house alone during the 
‘forenoon, and the position of old Job's cottage rendered! it easy to 
‘go thence by a quiet pathway to the wood. eee 
The spring was late that year ; ‘there were ‘no primrose-buda, or 
early nesting b 
Myra turned into the wood, every familiar tree, every climbing ivy 
and trailing bramble, stood out in all the purity of frosted silver. 
The thin coat of frozen snow on the ground crackled lightly as she 
passed along, and the low, chill wind whispering through the leafless 
wood had a weird, nnearthly sound. | ae 
The intense loneliness gave Myra almost a fecling of awe. Not 
a bird passed by, nor a scudding rabbit; not a sound was heard, 
unless whén ‘some lifeless branch gave way under its load of frosted 
snow, and, aa it cracked in that thin, still air, sounded like-a shot. 
There are times when we seem intensely alive to impressions; 
when every sense is quickened, and we feel as if on the verge of some 
mew and tintried experience, 7 
Atsuch times the past is very vivid, and like a: flood ' its memories 
and recollections sweep in upon us, i: 
It was so with Myra now. | | ae 
Reaching 'the great oak-tree, and stepping on to its high roots, she 
looked round on the chill, lonely scene, and then ‘up'to the figures cut 
in the rugged bark that told such a tale:of tender and lovely faith. | 
Suddenly:a great rush of feeling came over: her; the memory of 
the past happy tinie that seemed as fat back as if belonging to some 
other life—the silent loneliness in which she still maintained her 
love, the future’s blank uncertainty—it was all too much. For once 
she let feeling have its way. ‘There were tione to see or: know, and 
she yielded to the Lge emotion that was making évery pulse 
throb with pain, and, flinging her arms‘rouhd the michty trunk, she 
faid her face against it and wept. : 


a 


Through the wood, by a direction different to that by which Myra 
had come, a figure was approaching, passing swiftly among the 
mowy trees, treading fast and firm on the frozen way. 

As he came near the oak-tree—for the figure was that of aman—he 
slackened his Ve attracted probably by the. singularity of seeing a 
lady standing leaning against the tree with her face turned to it. 


'- - Not lo | 
been associated with that otd' happy time, the remembrance of which |'- ' Why,-at'that tnoment, she could not have 
‘with a consciousness that-:dome one was near. 


There would, there-; 


rds; but long, though not heavy frost; and'this day, as {° 


: But though the man dlackerdd his pace,-and seemerl as if. treading 
‘soffly, he stif? went on} until he paused ‘a ‘few paces from the. oak- 


ttee; and stdo@'there, : 
, fot Myra tamed round. - bie eH 
told, but she turned 
As she did-8o0, ‘het hat, loosened: by the way ‘her head -had been 
but’ before she Had time:to-be alarmed by thus surldenly finding that 
she was not alone, their eyes had met. Her lips parted as though to 
utter a cry, but ho sound came, and in anothér minute she would 
have fallen, but the strong’ ‘arms of her lover were around her, and 
his passionate kisses-on her lips and brow brought back from un- 
consciousness the spirit that had bravely borne-long years of sorrow, 


‘and failed only under this sudden and overpowering joy. 


The date of another Valentine’s Day was cut on the tree that day 
by the same firm hand that had traced the first six’ years before— 
nearly as long a time as the old patriarch served for his beautiful 
Rebecca. Hos 3 


“T may vo with you to the Maitlands’, may I riot?” said. Archie 
Tawrence as they left the wood. “ They will-Jet me in for an hour, 
[ think. - I used to know them alittle.” | _ 

Myra assured him he would be made ‘very welcome, “and,” she 
said, “I think I will just tell Mrs Maitland.all about it? © | 
_ Poor Myra felt then the loss of her own mother, but Mrs. Mait- 
land was'a trué-héearted woman, ind Myra was right’ in. trusting her. 

The secret of the sucess that had justified Archie Lawrence in 
thus retarnifig to claim his-love lay in 4 natural aptitude for acquiring 
languages, and. an untiring industry in using that aptitude. — 

The work he had engaged in on first going out had left him some 
leisure, and though without seeing im what manner such knowledge 
would be of service to him,-he at once began to learn some of the 
principal dialecte of India, feeling sure that their attainment would 
not -be hlways valueless; 6: 6!) ) 3 a 8 
_ Thig story is of some years ago. Probably, if an-embassy to 
‘Burmah were starting now, there would be more applicants for the 
ea of interpreter than could then prove their fitness. Anyway, 

r. Lawrence's qualifications procured him the place, ahd though its 
advantages did not last long, it brought him into notice at head- 
quartets, and -led- to ‘his obtaining a permanent and well-paid 
secretaryship. ©) . | 
- Ais soon’ as possible he obtained a short leave of absence, and 
hastened to England to seck. tidings of Myra, of whom, during the 
ea éix years, he had had heard.no more.than she had heard of him. 

ince Miss Harding’s death, his mother, who lived in’ the extreme 
tiorth of Scotland, had no connection whatever with the neighbour- 
hood:of Oakdene, ‘so that'in letters from her or his sisters, the Con- 
ways' werd nevér -narhed, nor did they know that Archie had any 
particular interest in hearing of them. : —— 
On reaching England he at once made his -way to the neighbour- 
hood of Oakdene, which place he found had been sold by Mr. Conway 
under painful eireumstances, believed to be connected with his son; 
but though there were several conjectural accounts of the matter 
still in eireuldtion, the real facts were well concealed. One thing 
was certain, the Conways lived in London, and old Job, who used 
to be their gardener, could give their address. mo, 

Before starting for London in search of them, Lawrence set out 
for Oakdenée Wood, to see whether the old tree bore any record that 


| dr silent eloquence would mark the-endurance of a love lasting as his 


:- In-what a‘sadden revelation that. knowledge came to him has 
been told. Ail this and: more he telated to Myra as they sat in 
Mrs. Maitland’s little boudoir, Where she had installed them until 
dinner-time, =!) - + Oe 

- S And now, dear love,” sdid he, “I see by your pale cheek, and 
by this,” ag he fondly stroked:her thin hand, “that it has all been 
rather too much for you, but the long trial is over. Your father, I 
feel dure, will bé reasonable now. Won't you be happy and grow 
strong?” and Myra aes thatshe would. ss — 
By the night mail he went to seek Mr..Cohway, and to show him, 
among other things, how Valentine’s Day had been turned to 
account. ©.) oo eae so vd i 

_ Myra’s marriage was hurried on so that there might. be a little 
tithe to go-to Scotland and stay with Archie’s mother, and his. leave 
was short. >| bE: leg Tate nes 

| They were married in a little ivy-covered church down in a 
Kentish village, and Cecilia Maitland being bridesmaid, met her 
fate in the’ person of Mr. Lawrence’s best man, an officer home 
on leave from his regiment, and before the year was out she followed 
her friend across the Indian Ocean. 


Mr. Conway never succeeded, in Bp ALting Bishop Valentine as 
the author and patron of the observances that bear his naine. : 


Rdited by Charles Dickens.] 


Probably those ‘ho read his article in the Antiquarian’ Review 
knew more about the good bishop than they had ever done before, 
but as to dating back to Pan or Juno, or any other deified myths, 
the observances of the bishop’s day, and forsaking them on the ground 
of Paganism, Young England would in no way agree to it. 

Leave us, oh, ye antiquaries and men of science, leave us some 
at least of our Fie wort lecends ! A flaw in their origin does not 
matter. We want something more to help us along besides downright 
material reality. , Like the Jittle children we want something to 
amuse us. 7 ia an * 


Men and women will not do their daily duty any the less, and 


they will sympathise with young life a great deal more, if they them- 


selves have joined in, and can still be amused by the time-honoured | 
i _ a’ . | to merit it. 


celebration of Valentine’s Day. | - 


"4a 


_.A Broken Vow. | :: | 


Cr | tet A he L . AL 
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I vowEn I would not love thee, | ae 


: Oh, fickle maiden mine? | rise ee 
bth. chy ) Nor ever more trust eyes of: blue, | : 

Or rosy lips; alike untrue, 

1 +» - As that sweet face of thine. ac oe 

T vowed, and in an agony, , 

T turned away from sight of thee. | 


“T vowed that I would hate thee, 
With hatred deep and high ; 
A&A hatred time should never fade, ¢ ' 
And so to hate each fickle maid | 
eae 1 _ Aneath yon fickle sky; > 
T vowed with fierce hot words of pain 
I vowed—alas! I vowed in vain! 


ft : ae ‘ . | a 
“My Lord Conceit.” 
oe eh — (4 SERIAL STORY.) 22 
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CHAPTER, JACK’S MAPA © 5 |! 

Ir wasfulisummern' a hag 

The days had been long and sultry, and the earth looked parched 
from long drought: The corn was ripe for. the harvest, and the 
hedges were scarlet with poppies. Everywhere an intense heat and 
cloudless radiance brooded in settled calm, making the toilers in the 
fields long for cool breezes or heavy rain-clouds. - 

In the heart of a little wood where the last lingering rays of 
light slanted through the fir-boughs, three children were sitting in 
the enjoyment of truant liberty. Before them was spread a feast of 
daintics—cakes, toffee, pears, tarts—all those sticky and unwholesome 
specimens of confectionery in which the juvenile mind delights. 

_ ‘Fhrough an opening here and there a glimpse of the sca could be 
caught, and a sense of coolness seemed to shiut itsclf in with the 
shading boughs and drooping branches. = Os : 

“This is first-rate,” said the eldest of the group, a: sallow-faced, 
large-headed boy—no other, in fact, than the’ heir and hope of the 
Crumpletons before mentioned. “Guess old Creeps will be looking 
out for us considerable before she finds us this time.” aan 

The heir and hope, it must be observed, :had picked up.a number 
of phrases and ‘expressions from an American. youth of: great 
precocity and piratical tendencies, who had been'an inmate of Miss 
Crawley’s select establishment for the brief space of one term; after 
that he had been summarily’ expelled, having contrived with 
untiring perseverance to be in mischief during every hour of his stay, 
and to make the lives of all the inmates of the aforesaid establishment 
one perpetual misery and martyrdom. This youth, known to the boys 
as “ Yankee Doudle,” had been the bosoin-friend Uf the heir and hope, 
consequently that interesting: youth ' looked upon it as a ‘point of 
honour to emulate his jfidus Achates,.as much as some small natural 
drawbacks in the shape of inherent cowardice and meanness would 
permit. His favourite occupation was to plan various schemes and 
pa all more or less harmful to anyone but himself, and the 

old, fearless nature of Cyril Marsden served him as a capital scape- 
goat for his own innocent inventions. aa ee 

“Well, you needn’t collar all the jam-tarts,” said Cyril, perceiving 
that in'his elation at cheating the vigilance of tis venerable pre- 
ceptress, the heir and hope was unconsciously taking possession of the 
larger portion of the feast.’ “ Leave some for Jack and me.” ' 

_“ Don’t yeu be so skeered,” said the interesting youth ; “I ain’t 
goin’ tocat’emall. Besides, my money bought ’em as well as yours.” 


‘ ' 
£ oh nomen nen emcee 1, 
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- Rules of grammar being somewhat rigidly enforced upon the 
juvenile minds at the establishment, it became a point of honour 
with them to set all-such rules at defiance on every possible oppor- 
tunity. Young Craumpleton was especially successful in this noble 
insubordination. ' | 

His American friend’ had once observed to him in a moment of 
enthusiasm : LS : 
“Lord, major, how darned 
vulgar!” : 
he major—so called from a habit of constantly introducing his 
father’s name in boastful attempts to assert his own superidrity of 
birth and breeding—had accepted the compliment with becoming 
modesty, and naturally felt impressed with the neeessity of continuing 


easy it docs come to you to be 


‘ 


“J “don’t like jam-tarts,” said little Jack, who after a year at 
school‘ had dropped many of his babyish expressions ; “they’s 50 
greasy and sticky. I like fruits better.” __ ee ee 

“Yes, but you're not going to have all those pears,” cried ‘the 


major, making a hurried grab at the three pears piled on the leaf of 


an exercise-book by way of dessert-dish, 
“You' leave those’ alone,” cried Cyril emphatically. “They're 
Jack's. He bought them with his own money. Yon stick to yout 


| stale old jam-tarts. You only got those because they were a periny; 
! : ook 


and the pears were twopence.” = 
“Fou said we'd share all the thinys,” remonstrated the major 
sulkilv, 
“ Very well, so we will. ' Jack can 
any ; and there’s one for you.” - - 
The major cauvht it eagerly as it was tossed contemptuously 
acrosa to him, and the three boys set to work at their feast, and 
brewed a bottle of sherbet as a drink, and poured that delectable 
beverage into a cracked wineglass, which was handed from one to the 
other, and felt very hilarious indeed. Jack, as usual, crept close to 
his brother., Since that awfut blank time when he had beet torn 
sobbing heartbrokenly, from “ mummy’s” arins, the little fellow had 
turned to his brother with a double share of love and devotion. 
Something he must have to love and cling to. It was htis nature, 
arid he could not resist it. : So, finding that no fretting and no tears 
could bring “mummy ” back, he at last listened to Cyril’s consola- 
tions, and tried to believe that if he only ceased to cry, and tried 
to grow’ big, and strong, and clever, he would be able to join 
ao ; and then—happy then !—there would be no more partings for 
either, ae : a 
' ‘Wonder what old Creeps ”—short for Crawley among the boys— 
“will' say, when she. finds we've not been home to tea,” said the 
major presently, his voice souiewhat indistinct from the amount of 
crust stuffed into his mouth.. “ Guess she'll talk some when we go 
back. I wish Doodle was here.’ He was a chap for larke,” he con- 
tinued admiringly. “D’you remember the day he dressed up and 
came and ‘knocked at the front doer and pretended to be his own 
brother just arrived from New York, and how old Creeps believed 
it, ’cos fed got a moustache and a high hat,’ and such a fine 
stick.. My ! and then she sent up for Master Cornelius Doodle, and 
he wasn’t to be found, and all the time Yankce sat there as grave as 
anything, and said he feared-his brother was not all he should be, 
and that it grieved him deeply to hear such accounts of him, and how 
he'd talk to him very seriously when he saw him, and, oh, stuffed 
her up no end. And she sitting there with her best cap on, and 
her Sunday fixings, and never dreaming that it was Yankee himself. 
And then when she wrote to his father and said how charmed sheé‘had 
been to make the acquaintance of his elder son, and what a gentle- 
manly, pleasant young fellow he was, and she only wished Cornelius 
resembled him. Then didn’t ‘she cut up rough when thé’ old 
Doodle writes back, and says is she dreaming? He ain't got no 
son but one, and that’s his eldest, and he’s with her at the ent 
time. | Guess it wasn’t long after that she told him she’d about had 
énough of his only eldest son, and so Yankee’ had ‘just to cut his 
stick and walk. Oh, wasn’t he a jolly chap just ?” age” aa 
_ “Don't think so’; him wasn’t at all nice,” said little Jack, his 
memory still -smarting with the recollection of many severely practical 
jokes played upon him'by the irrepressible Doodle.’ “ Very glad him’s 
one.”. bts oe es ee ae 2 
: “Ugh, you baby !” sneered the major. ‘“ You haven't no call to 
be at school at all. Guess yon’d like to be tied to your ‘mammy’s 
apron-strings as you used to cry for.” aa, | a 
“Tet him alone,” said Cyril authoritatively, with a look af the 
little flushed face. ‘I’ve told you before I won’t have him teased. If 
he is a baby, so much the more shame for you to torment him.” 
_ “And mummy’s got no apron-strings,” said little Jack. “You 
don’t know nuffin about her.” © |” | ee eee ies | 
“Don’t want to,” said the major curtly. “(My mother’s enough 
to be a caution to any fellow. "Spect they’re all pretty much alike. 
Doodle said so.” . WVWAOTC | 
Doodle didn’t know my ‘mother,’ said Jack-with dignity, and 


have two pears. I don’t want 


oF 
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thinking he had at last succeeded in dropping the familiar “mummy.” 
“There’s no other like her, not in all the world.” 

‘““Oh, bother!” said the major impatiently. “Don’t let’s talk 
about mothers. I say, Cyrrie, old fellow, I do wish you’d do me a 
kindness. You easily might if you only would.” 

“What is it?” asked Cyril curiously ; the humble tone of the 
suppliant was not novel, but the idea of begging a “ kindness” 


WAS. 
“‘ Well, when that soldier chap comes to fetch you for the holidays 
this time, do ask him to let you bring me too. It is so beastly, stuck 
here all the year round.” 
“Don’t think Cap’in Grant likes you,” said Jack, who did not 


relish the proposal, ‘Says you're not a dood companion for Cyrrie 


or me.” 

“Then you’ve been sneaking on me!” cried the major indig- 
nantly. “ Not good enough for Cyrrie! Bah! Cyrrie ain’t no better 
than I am.” 

“It doesn’t matter,” said Cyril quietly. ‘“ I won’t ask Captain 
Steet any such thing. We see quite enough of each other at 
school.’ 

‘Oh, all right,” said the major sulkily, as he ti the last of 
the sherbet into the cracked and stemless glass. “Its horrid mean 
of you, and you call yourself my friend.” — 

“T don't,” said Cyril, with that ingenuous frankness peculiar to 
the mind of early youth. “ You call yourself mine when you want 
to get anything out of me.” 

‘““Ah,” sighed the major, contemplating a jam-tart with affec- 
tionate enthusiasm. “If only Doodle was here ! | 

He felt himself wronged .and snubbed, and at such times was 
particularly faithful to the memory of his absent friend. 

“You were always quarrelling with him when he was,” said 
Cyril, rising and sauntering off to that open space between the 
straight stems and drooping boughs, which showed the sea lying 
in smooth unrippled beauty far below the cliffs of the little head- 
land. Jack followed. The major lingered behind, to gloat over the 
feast and carefully gather up the fragments. 

“ Wish him n’t come,” said little Jack, linking his hand in 
his brother’s. ‘“ Him’s very disgeeable. I like best to be with you 
alone, Cyrrie.” 

They were standing almost on the edge of the shelving cliffs, and 
their eyes watched thoughtfully the white sails which here and 
there dotted the mirror-like surface of the sea. . 

“Tf one was mummy’s ship,” sighed little Jack, blissfully and 
geographically ignorant of the fact that no Indian vessel could pos- 
sibly pass that coast. “ Why,” he continued, “ we might stand here, 


and she might stand on the deck, and we should see each other quite | ¢ 


well—couldn’t we, Cyrrie ?” 

“T don’t know,” said ‘his brother, laying sudden hands on the 
little holland coat, as Jack leant forwards. “ Perhaps ; only I don’t 
think the ships come this way. It’s Southampton or Liverpool. 
Now don’t go so near the edge. Remember that time I found you, 
and Tommy,and Crumpleton, and the Doodle, all trying who could 
Jean over the farthest. I wonder you didn’t go clean down the 
cliffs into the sea.” 

‘‘Was you frightened?” asked Jack, lifting a little solemn face 
from that rapt contemplation of the distant sails. ‘I hanged over a 
very far away—didn’'t I?” . 

“J should think you did. Just fancy what mother would have 
said, and she told me to take such care of you !” 

“Ts it a very many years since mummy went away ?” asked little 
Jack. ‘Seems such a long, long time.” 

‘“‘Only one year,” said Cyril. “ Don’t you remember it was last 
summer ? and now it’s summer again.” | 

“ And when it’s another summer will she come back ?” asked the 
little fellow eagerly. 

“Her letters don’t say anything about coming back,” said Cyril 

vely, “only that we’re to be very good, and learn all we can, and 

o everything to please old Creeps. I wish,” with a sudden burst of 
indignation, “she knew what an old beast she was.” 

‘“‘She gives me such hard lessons,” sighed little Jack. “I couldn’t 
learn them if you didn’t help me, Cyrrie, and my head aches and 
mete I’m sure mummy would be very sorry if she knew how it 
aches. | 
Hie brother looked at him anxiously. 

“ Does it ache now ?” he said. 

“Oh no,” said Jack, “not in these nice coul woods; but it 
would if I’d been kep’ in again, and Miss Cawley said I was to stop 
in till I’membered my tables.” 

“‘Can you say them to me now?” asked Cyril. 

“No; l’se too tired,” said the little fellow, seating himself on the 
ground. “ P’ease don’t want me to say nanything ; I want to think 
of mummy.” . 

Cyril looked at him silently, wondering if his mother would see 
any change in the little face, were “I here now—if it was only his 


fancy that it had grown so pale and wistful of late; taxing his 
memory to discover if he had in vad way neglected the precious 
charge laid upon his shoulders, if he had failed to be his brother's 
champion, to protect him from rough handling, unkindness, ridicule, 
such as he himeelf had experienced. | 

The lessons, too; how often he had given up his own play-time to 
help his little brother, to coax him into a comprehension of letters 
“a eeriaas such as Miss Crawley’s voice usually frightened out of 

is head ! 


uick and intelligent, and Satan 
thoug ack himself looking suddenly up, and 
exclaiming eagerly : . 

“Cvyrric, I’ve done my map. I'll show it you when we goes 


‘“‘ Map?” said his brother vaguely. ‘ Did she give you a map to 
do? What nonsense! You can’t even understand it.” 

“ Yes, I can,” said little Jack wisely ; “I’ve drawn it through 
tracing-paper, like the major says Doodle always did his. Then I’ve 
written the names—there’s Yarmouth at one end, and Edin-. 
burgh, and Woodford, and—India !” 

he burst of triumph which concluded the crowning achieve- 
ment of that list of names was wonderful. Cyril was dumb- 
founded. 

“Then I drew mummy in India,” continued little Jack, “and put 
a big sun over her head, ’cos I ‘membered it’s very hot there. 
you ine he added anxiously, “ Miss Crawley will be p’eased wid 
my ma 

a Here, you two fellows!” said. a voice in the rear. “Guess this 
picnic’s rather slow. Let’s go home.” 

“You go home by yourself,” said Jack with dignity. “I’se gaing 
to sit here and think.” | 


CHAPTER II. WHAT CAME OF THE “ BUNNIES.” 


“Say, Jack,” whispered the major mysteriously as he came up to 
the little fellow some two or three days after the picnic, “I'll tell 
you an awful lark. Have you got any money, though ?” 

“Yes,” said Jack wonderingly ; “ but Cyrrie said I wasn’t to give 
you no more.” | 

“T don’t want it,” said the major contemptuously ; “don’t you be 
80 jolly skeered. I was only going to tell you something. However,” 
he added with dignity, “it’s of no consequence. I know someone 
who'll be glad enough to have the chance. 

“What is it?” asked Jack, looking up with solemn, wondering 


Sf 

‘‘There’s a boy in the village,” continued the major, “ who’s got 
two lovely little rabbits, one white and one speckled, such long ears, 
my ! ard he wants to sell’em. Dirt cheap, too. One and sixpence 
the pair. Now if we went halves, you know, I’d manage it, and get 
a hutch thrown in too. I know you've got heaps of money in your 
money-box.” 7 

Jack hesitated. . ; 

“But Miss Cawley,” he eaid. “I’ve got Fuff, but she won't let 
me have wabbits, I’m sure, cos mummy’s not here to ask her.” 

“Pooh ! Old Creeps needn’t know,” cried the major ; “ we'll 
keep the hutch in that broken-down old summer-house at the end of 
the garden. No one ever goes there. Come, you get the money, 
and we'll go down this afternoon, after school, and bring ’em back 
with us. Will you? You know how you've always wanted some.” 

“I'd like to,” said little Jack thoughtfully, “only Cyrrie——” 

“‘Qh, bother Cyrrie !” interrupted the other. ‘ You needn’t say 
anything to him. You mustn’t be such a baby. Say you'll come 
with me after school’s over. Such beauties, Jack ! Lop-eared, real 
prime ones. ded er only saw them !” 

“T’ll come,” said little Jack decidedly ; “but why did Miss 
Cawley say none of us was to go in the village?” 

“Qh, she’s got some fad in her old head. Something about 
names said the major hurriedly; “that’s nothing. So you'll 
come ?’ 

Jack nodded. He felt a little uncomfortable. He did not like 
to have a secret from Cyril, or to share any of the major’s escapades, 
but the temptation of seeing and possessing the “‘lop-eared ones” 
was altogether too strong to be resisted. 

He went to the little dormitory that he shared with Cyril, and 
took out his money-box, then extracted the necessary shilling—the 
major had suggested he might as well contribute that amount, it 
being difficult to cut it into ninepence—by a process into which the 
heir and hope had once initiated him. Fluff crept out of his basket 
oar aaa about his little master with wild delight and frenzied 

He had not grown any bigger, and looked more like a black toy- 
lamb with bright beads of eyes than anything else. Jack dropped 


the money-box and gat dawn on_the fipor to hug his favourite and 
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a se him, being fully convinced that Fluff understood every word 
e said. « 

With that old-fashioned thoughtfulness of his, he had seen that 
it troubled Cyril greatly when he confessed how tired he was of the 
long tasks and the close confinement to the schoolroom, made even 
longer by that system of “keeping in” which Miss Crawley con- 
sidered an essential part of the discipline of the establishment. In 
this one year the poor little fellow’s head had been crammed till he 
wondered sometimes if it could possibly hold any more. 

Miss Crawley had taken it into her own head that he was back- 
ward and too fond of idleness. Certainly Jack was far from quick 
at acquiring knowledge, being given to digging below the surface and 
seeking out the why and wherefore of all he was told, instead of 
contenting himself with a superficial repetition of it. 

Even Cyril grew a little impatient of the slow, curious, plodding 
manner in which he set to work at his tasks, and felt that, after all, 
Miss Crawley was not far wrong when she declared him stupid. It 
seemed so easy to him to learn that he could not understand why 
Jack found it difficult, and the very patience and quietude of the 
little fellow made him the more difficult to comprehend. 
| He rarely complained or cried, and when punished he only set to 

work with the same gentle, plodding perseverance to get through 
this labyrinth of learning which opposed itself like a maze to the 
efforts of his childish brain. 

Perhaps it was as well “mummy” could not see him at such 
times—as well she could not sce him now as he sat on the bare floor 
of his little room with the dog clasped in his arms and the money- 
box lying forgotten by his side.. 

“f wonder if mummy would say I was naughty ?” he said with 
a sudden al fs compunction. “I don’t like to ask Cyrrie. Besides, 
he’s gone to play cricket now.” | 

A long, thoughtful pause followed these words. The little dog 
curled itself up in his arms and prepared for a nap. Jack’s eyes 
sought the window, with its glimpse of blue sky and waving trees, 
and his thoughts travelled far away into a mare of odd, unchildlike 
fancies which he could not have told to anyone—which he hardly 
understood himeelf. 

._ At last he took up the shilling, replaced the box, and carefully 
closing the door on Fluff, went down on his errand. 

The major met him at the foot of the stairs. He took Jack’s 
hand and they walked slowly and silently along the hot, shadcless 
road leading to the village. It was a good mile and a half from the 
establishment, and but for the thought of those wonderful lop-eared 
rabbits, Jack would have given way under a sense of weariness and 
fatigue. There was not a breath of air, the sky was like a furnace, 
and the dust.was suffocating; still he trudged patiently on, buoyed 
up by the hope that every step brought him nearer his destination, 
and that he would soon be the proud possessor of some more live-stock. 

They reached the village at last; a narrow, straggling little 
place with one good street and a few dirty, bad ones. It was to one 
of these latter that the major took his way, stopping at last before a 
low, thatched cottage, at the door of which an old woman sat, very 
ugly, very dirty, very poorly dressed, with a toothless mouth that 
continually mumbled and muttered, as if worked by some hidden 
machinery which had been set in motion and never turned off. 

Before this delectable individual the major paused. 

“Is Tom at home ?” he enquired. 

The question, and the effort to answer it, set the machinery at 
work so dreadfully that little Jack shrank away in terror from. the 
mouthing old crone. | 
. The major. having apparently extracted the desired knowledge, 
bade Jack follow him, and the two entered a dark, low room with 
very little furniture and still less air, and, when their eyes grew 
accustomed to the gloom, saw a half-broken truckle-bed by the fire- 
place, on which lay a lad of some twelve or thirteen years, and 
standing by the fire, a shabby, tattered-looking girl with rough, 
unkempt hair, and a face of bovine stupidity. 

‘Why, Tom, are you ill?” asked the major. “I’ve come for the 
rabbits.” : 

‘‘Nell will give ’em ye,” said the lad in a thick hoarse voice. 
“Yes, Pve got a touch of the fever. I feel mortal bad, and gran’s 
been talking about having the doctor chap to see me, but I ‘spose 

she’s forgotten.” | 
: Where's the rabbits?” asked the major, turning hastily to the 
girl. 

She made a sign to him to follow her, but Jack crept up to the 
miserable bed, and looked with wistful eyes at the sufferer. 

‘‘Are you very ill?” he asked in his odd, old-fashioned way. 
“ Does anything hurt-you ?” : 

The lad looked at him with his burning eyes, and Jack wondered 
why those strange, scarlet patches were on his face, and why his lips 
looked so black and parched. 7 . 

“Pm very thirsty,” he answered, wondering who was this strange 
little being with the wistful eyes and compassionate face, 
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“T’ll get you some water,” said Jack, looking round. 

“Tt’s all so hot,” the lad answered. “They can’t keep it cool, 
they say. And it’s so hot here,” he added drearily. ‘Oh, for some 
air!” | : 

“Here's the water,” said Jack, bringing a broken pitcher to tha 
bedside. ‘Shall I give it you?” 

“ You be a funny little chap,” said the sick youth, looking at him 
wonderingly. ‘* Why don’t you go and see the rabbits like t’other 
one? He don’t trouble hisself ’bout me, he don’t.” 

He sipped some of the lukewarm beverage with evident distaste, 
then fell Diack on the apology for a pillow—an old bundle of rags— . 
and gave a groan. 

“Pm very sorry for you,” said little Jack pityingly. 
hasn’t you a nice comfortable bed like me ?” 

““Why ?” echoed the boy forlornly. ‘ Well, ’cos it’s one thing 
to berich and t’other to be poor—that’s why.” 

“T will give you all he money in my money-box,” said little 
rae by There’s a lot, ’cos it’s very heavy. Will you get well 
then 

- “T don’t: know,” said the boy wearily, “and don’t care much, 
neither. There ain’t nothing to,live for when one’s poor and 
miscrable.” 

_ “Haven't you no mummy?” asked the little questioner ; “no 
one to take care of you?” 

“No,” was the answer. “Mother died when Nell was a baby, 
and father he went to Ameriky long ago. There’s only gran, and 
she’s so old.” 

“Is she a hundred million years?” asked Jack, with a vivid 
remembrance of the machinery, and the ancient, ancient face at the 
cottage-door. 

“] don’t Know,” said the lad ; “’specs she is. ' She’s always been 
old ever sinceI can remember.” _ 

“ Wonder if she'll ever be an angel,” mused Jack thoughtfully. 

This being apparently a question tuo deep for Tom’s powers of 
intellect, he only stared stupidly at the child and held his 
tongue. 

6s af 4g 
little fellow presently. 
Him. Mummy says He always does what we ask.” 

“Does He?” said the sick lad wonderingly. “ Don’t know ; 
never tried it. Seems to me he’s got a deal else to do than to think 
of poor folks, They’re born miserable, and they’ll be miserable, 
that’s all.” .. | : 

“What's miserable?” asked little Jack curiously. “ Does you 
feel bad here ?” laying his little hands on his breast. 

* Mortal bad,” said the boy despairingly. ‘You don’t care for 
nothing, and you don’t want to live, and yet you just do live, because 
you're poor and hungry, and nobody wants you.” 

“T always thought God was kind,” said little Jack, his eyes 
growing more wistful and compassionate as his little brain tried to 
take in this sense of woe, and want, and apparent injustice which has 

uzzled many an older and wiser head before. “I don’t think it’s 
find to let people be miserable.” —_. | 

“No: more do I,” said Tom. “So I gave up going to Sunday- 
school. Can’t see that what they tell us there isa bit like what we 
find it. Perhaps there’s two heavens—I don’t know. I can’t see 
how things is goin’ to be so different when we're dead.” 

“It must be awful funny to be dead,” said little Jack, raising 
such a weird old face to that flushed and fever-imarred one on the 
truckle-bed, that Tom could only stare at him as if he had been 
some fantastic little goblin and not a child at all. “I shut my eyes 
sometimes and try to think I’m in a box like the dead peoples go in, 
and I wait—and wait--and wait, and then I think I hear the 
angels singing, and it is all bright—oh, so bright, and—— Qh,” 
breaking suddenly off with a scream of delight, “the bunnies !” 

‘Why didn’t you come?” asked the major’s voice, as he appeared 
with the treasures in their hutch. “Have you been here all this 
time ?” | os : 

“ Yes,” said Jack, fondling the little animals with eager hands. 
“Forgot about the bunnies. Me was talking to the poor boy. 
He says he’s miserable.” 

“Well, here’s the eighteenpence,” said the major, laying the 
money down on the mantelpiece, and keeping a respectful distance 
from the sick lad, whose appearance rather alarmed him; “and 
now, come along, Jack ; we mustn’t be late for tea.” 

“Good-bye,” said Jack, turning to the bed. ‘Please don’t be 
miserable more’n you can help; and thank you for the bunnies.” 

He trotted off after the major, watched by two yearning eyes which 
for long after scemed to see nothing but a little figure outlined against 
the dark and desolate room with the brightness that its own childish 
sympathy had brought ; and, when a ragged sleeve went up to hide 
those same eyes, penlage the sick lad was as far from understand- 
ing what could have caused such weakness as’was the child whose 
little heart felt oppressed and) heavy even amidst its novelty of 


“Why 


se you pway to God to make you better 2” continued the 
“ He would make you better if you asked 
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the ttle fellow in his arms and put hid: in his own bed, looking all 
the time with anxious eyes at the altered face and parched, dry lips, 
and trembling as he touched the little hot handw =: _ 

“T’ll go and call Miss Crawley,” he said hurriedly, ‘“ You lie 
still, I won’t be a minute.” , 

There was no way of piocuring a light, as the boys were not 
allowed to have matches in their rooms, so Cyril groped his way 
along the narrow corridor! and dark staircase until he reached 
Miss Crawley’s door. Here he knocked loudly, until he succeeded 
in arousing that austere virgin... | : | 

“Jack ill?” she cried crossly, when she had mastered the boy’s 
errand. “Stuff and nonsense! You're always fancying he’s ill 
Here, wait a minute, you shall take him some castor-oil.” 

Castor-oil was a sovereign remedy in that establishment, and one 
especially. feared and hated by little Jack. . Cyril’ knew that it 
/ would be impossible to administer it, but he took the glass meekly 
from Miss Crawley’s hand. oe. aM 

“JT-T wish you would come and sec him, maam,” he said 
pleadingly. “I think he’s very queer.” - 4, 

“Tl sce him in the morning,” said Miss Crawley sharply. “ He'll 
do till then. I suppose he’s been eating sweets again and made him- | 
self sick. Now be off. I can’t stop here all night.” 

Never at any time a very beautiful object, Miss Crawley looked 
even less so in the mysteries of her night toilette, and‘if Cyril's 
heart had: not been so anxious and perturbed, he could have made 
any amount of capital out of ‘her appearance; but he felt in no 
humour for-fun, and was only anxious to get'back to his brother. 

_The sight of the nauseous mixture completely upset little Jack. 

“Oh, pleaso not that, Cytrie,” he begged: “I’m much better 
now ;” and Cyril, with a ehild’s ignorance of illness, was only too 
ready to believe him, and the castor-oil remained in the glass. He 
made another voyage of distovery for water; and eame back with a 
large jug, which was entptied long before the bell rang for, getting 
up. . . oa 


delicht. The idea of someone being “miserable” was a very paitiful 
idea. It made the dusty road longer and more toilful; it detracted ffom 
the charms of the “ bunnies ;” it followed the little feet like an echo, 
and set itself to fancies even more sorrowful and more puzzled than 
those with which the child’s brain usually teeméed. | 
“[’m so sorry for that poor boy,” he said, as the major began to 
slacken his speed, and his panting, heated Jittle companion could 
keep up with him at last. San. Oe | 
“You'd no business to stay there talking to him,” said the major 
crossly. ‘He'd got the fever. Don’t you tell Cyrrie, or he'll half 
murder me.” ne» Oe a. | 
“Does the fever kill people?” asked little Jack thoughtfully. 
“Cos I tlrink he’d be happier if he was killed, ~ Angels don’t want 
money, and don’t feel.miscrable, do they?” = 
“Don’t know, I’m sure,” said the major graffly. “ Never saw 
one to ask.” a ie ee | att 


F 1 
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CHAPTER III. “ME ONLY WANTS ‘MUMMY.’” v4 

“WHAT made you late for tea to-night?” asked Cyril of ‘his } 
little brother when they were alone in theirown room. “I hope the 
major and you weren’t in any mischief?” . ; 

“We went to buy bunnies,” said’ Jack rather shamefaccdly. 
‘Don't, be cross, Cyrrie. Such beautiful bunnies, with long ears, 
and they stand up on their behind legs ; we've got them in the old 
sumimer-house. Jl show them you to-morrow.” 

“Where did you get them from?” asked Cyril quickly.‘ _ 

“ Major got them from a boy !” explained Jack, strugeling out of 
his little shirt, and folding it’ up with a neatness and precision 
peculiar to himself. ‘Poor boy! him was very sick,” he added 
thoughtfully, | .. ow te 

“T hope you weren’t in the village?” cried Cyril'in alarm. 
“You know Miss Crawley said there was scarlet-fever there, and 
oo us were to go near it. The major knew that ; did he take 
you aa ee S 
“Yes,” said little Jack, remembering too late the major’s caution, 
but quite incapable of telling Cyril a lie, even had that caution 
been bound by heavier penaltics than the major’s wrath. ur 

“ He'd no right to,” cried Cyril angrily; “and you'd no right to 
go. Why didn’t you tell me 2?” nee ae 

“You wasn’t here,” said little Jack, his delicate face flushing, 
and his lips quivering at his brother’s angry voice. : 

“ You're, very. naughty,” said Cyril, still in wrath. “You know 
I’ve told you not to go anywhere without me. Didn’t I promise 
mother to take care of you? And such a chap as you are to catch 
things, too! It isn’t so long since you had the measles, and just 
before that the chicken-pox, and now—— Was the boy very ill?” 

Groat tears had welled up into little Jack’s eyes. He stood there 
with rosy, bare feet on the bare floor, ‘with his little shirt in his 
hand, and his head hanging down, cut to the heart by his brother's 
rebukes, and already convinced that the bunnics weren’t worth the 
sorrow they had cost him. 

Yes,” he said at last ; “his face was all red, and he said he 
wanted so to dic. Qh, please, please don’t be angry, Cyrrie!” 

The remembrance of that sad scene in the cottage, coupled with 
Cyril’s just wrath at his imprudence, was too much for the little 
fellow’s sensitive heart. He burst into passionate sobs that for long 
nothing would stay or soothe. | a 

“Tm always naughty now,” he moaned dismally. “I can’t help 
it; I docs want mummy so bad.” 

And Cyril, who of all things dreaded to see “ mummy’s sweet- 
heart” in tears, set to work to console him with all his might, 
pone unheard-of things if only Jack would not te At last 

is efforts succeeded, and the little fellow’s sobs were silenced, and 
he was coaxcd into bed, and lay down exhausted by the storm of 
emotion. | . | 

Cyril too felt wearied, and was thankful to lay his head down 
on the pillow and close his eyes. _ 

Always a heavy sleeper, it seemed to Cyril that he had been 
dreaming of a noise in the room, or of someone calling his name, long 
before his startled senses leapt into actual knowledge of what was 
passing around him. Then he sat suddenly up, alert and wakeful, 
and found his little bruther standing by his side. 

“What is it?” he cried. “Were you calling ?” = 

“Calling a long, long time,” said i i 


: By that time, too, little Jack was talking so strangely and wildly 
that Cyril grew: alarmed, and, this time, he betook himself to the 
governess, Miss Cheape, who was persuaded to conie and look at the — 
little fellow, and seeing that it was a case of no ordinary illness, 
ee to Miss Crawley, and begged that the doctor might be 
sent for. is S| Soh G 

Hour after hour ed, and Jack grew worse with eaeh. . It was 
Sunday’ morning, and the boys filed off to church, but Cyril refused 
to leave his brother for all Miss Crawley’s mandates, and after a 
fierce battle he gained his way. . re 

The doctor came at last, anil his first glance confirmed. Cyril’s 
worst fears. Jack had the fever—the same fever that avas raging in 
the village, devastating homes ‘and families like a scotirge. The 
announcement threw Miss Crawley into terrible agitation, and the 
establishment into a whirl of excitement. . «© | 

Arrangements were made to have the other boys sent off to 
friends or parents that same day. ‘The sick-room was stripped of 
curtains, and almost of furniture. A large sereen was fixed on the 
landing, on which was hung a sheet steeped in dismfeoting. fluids, 
and strict orders weré given that no one in‘the house was to approach 
this quarter. The doctor promised to send in:a nursc from the 
village, and then bade Cyril keep away from his brother’s room 
altogether. The boy’s face grew very ‘white. He shook his head 
determinedly. ; a er ee 

“T can’t do that,” he said. “I promised mother to take care of 
him. _ I couldn’t think of leaving him when he’s ill”. 

“Bunt you can’t do any good,” said the doctor, a kindly-faced, 
middle-aged man, who knew the little brothers well, and had. often 
admired their devotion to each other. ‘ Nonsense, my dear, I must 
insist on your not being in here. Miss Crawley has telegraphed to 
Captain Grant, and he will come and fetch you to-morrow, and you 
can stay at the Court till Jack is better ; then I’ll send him there at 
once.” : 

Cyril listened and allowed himself to be taken downstairs, where 
he wandcred about for an hour in misery. Then he went out into 
the garden to feed the fatal “ bunnies,” wondering as he did so if it 
would be wrong to punch thé major’s head on a Sunday, and so ease 
the wrath in his heart when he thought of all that his selfishness had 
entailed upon little Jack. From the garden he wandered below the 
window of the room where his little brother lay. He found himself 
measuring the distance from the ground, and calculating the strength 
of the creepers and the trellfs-work. co bee heed 

The temptation was too strong for him. He swung himself up, 
and in another moment was looking in through the window. It was 
open, and he could see the bed and the little figure on it, and the 
bandages on the child’s head, and the great shect stretched over the 
door. ‘There was no oné ‘there, and Jack was tossing restlessly to 
and fro, a sight piteous and strange to Cyril’s loving cyes. 

- “Mummy, mummy, inumaty !” “That-was always the cry, and 
its reproach seemed to smite home to the boy’s \heart with’ a pain 


ttle Jack, in a strange, husky 


voice. ‘“Cyrrie, somefin hurts me awful bad.” 
“Where—how ?” cried Cyril in alarm, his thoughts even in that 
moment seeming to bridge over land and sea, and show him his 
mother’s face looking reproachfully at him for want of care of this, 
her treasure. | 24 pee, 
“It’s here,” cried Jack, clasping his hands to his throat, “and it 
burns and burns, and Pve dwuuk all the water, and I’m ‘so thirsty 
again. | | | 
* Cyril sprang out of bed and drew up the blind, then snatched 
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,and dread that stifled every other thought. He sprang into the roqm 

and bent over his little brother, with the tears springing hot and 
swift to his eyes, 2 cas 3 ue é% : 

“ Jack—don’t you know me, Jack ?” he cried. tae 

But his voice could not pierce through the dulled senses, any} 
more than his face could be seen through the fever-mists that blinded | 
those solemn, unchildish eyes. | a : 

To and frog, to and fro, the little head tossed and turned, and 
nothing from the parched lips but that one monotonous cry. 

Cyril fell on his knees in an agony of dread and terror. 

___ “Oh, mothey, mother !” he cried, “ why arcn’t you here? Oh, 
if he should die and never sce you again!” er 

_ The thought was terrible, and he struggled with it as with some 
pant monster. threatening to overwhelm him then and there. 

erhaps it, was too hard a struggle, or perhaps that long, anxious, 
sleepless night was taking vengeance on- him. Be that how it may, 
when the nurse came in from the village, and Miss Crawley con- 
ducted her to the patient’s room, Cyril was found stretched on the 
floor beside his brother’s bed, quite stiff, and cold, and unconscious, 
and the little dog, Fluff, sat perched beside him, looking as if he 
were holding a court-martial, upon the proceedi of his two little 
masters, and thought them very extraordinary indeed. | 

“Oh, dear me, dear me!” cried Miss Crawley. “This is really 
most annoying conduct. Master Marsden, 1 am surprised at, you. 
This is direct disobedience, and deserves severe chastisement. Do 
you hear ?” | | Me hs a 

“T don’t think it’s much good speaking to him, ma’am,” said the 
nurse quietly. “ He’s fainted, and if he’s been with his brother all 
this. time it’s not much use to part them now. He's taken the 
infection already if he’s to have it.” ie ; 

So Cyril gained his way, and the little brothers were n 
separated. : i ; ot ‘ 

There was not much to be done, it seemed to Cyril. He was 
told to keep very quit but that was no effort, for. his head ached, 
and he felt languid, and tired, and strangely sleepy. He sat by the 
window, and read, and saw the cool bandages being changed and 
medicine given, and always—always—that restless little head was 
tossing to and fro, and never once did that murmur of “mummy, 
mummy,” cease till the day wore gn to ita.close. __ es 

There were intervals of consciousness, but so brief that they were 
scarcely noticeable. In the evening the doctor came, again, and 
Cynil being in bed, and: pretending :to sleep, listened anxiously to 
the whispered colloquy between him and: the nurse. | 

He could. not e much out of it, however, and then suddenly 
hs a was pushed open, and he saw the kind,. anxious face of Ivor 

ran ' fous : ne he 
In a moment the boy was.out of bed and beside him, . 

“Oh, Captain Grant,” he cried in passionate eagerness, “I’m so 
glad you’ve come. Don’t say it’s my fault. I know I ought to have 
looked after him that day, but I never dreamt of his going to the 
village, and Oh, what shall I say to mother?” : ay: Ee 

He faitly broke down here, sobbing. as childishly as little Jack 
himself might have done. , .. ; 6 A es a ‘ 

Ivor took him in his arms, and tried to soothe him, even while a 
strange tightness seemed abont his heart, a feeling of terror. suchas 
in all his life he had never kgown, as his eyes rested on that little 
dusky head beyond, and noted with the sharpness of a first and shocked 
surprise the dreadful change in little Jack’s face. r 

“Is there danger ?” he asked huskily, dropping Cyril’s hands, and 
turning tothe doctor, - - : mae 


was the reluctant answer. “So mueh depends on. the constitution 
and strength of the. patient... Is the child: naturally delicate? 
Excuse me, but you are a relation, I suppose ?” ve". 
** No,” said Ivor, “only a friend. . Yes, the boy was never very 
strong, I am afraid.” | ar eee 
The doctor.was silent for a moment or twa. 
“Tt. must take its course,” he: said at last. 
opinion yet.” 
Ivor’s lips paled. He seemeil suddenly to see that lovely, wistful 
face of Beryl en looking at. him across the gulf of land: and 
sea, trusting to him for the care of her,darling, building up visions 
of hope and gladness on the frail foundation of that little life; and 
with a terrible sense of impotence and, despair: he recognised how 
helpless a thing was human love, eyes uf its, best... 
eturnedto Cyril © 0 + ee ; 
“You ought not to be here, my boy,” he said. . “ You run the 
risk of taking the fever also. They shonld have kept you apart.” 
‘“‘ He won't stay away, sir,” said thenuree. “He came in. through 
the window when he: was forbilden the room.” .. |: - ; 
‘ST must stay,” said Cyril, his lips quivering with. that. sense of 
trouble and dread he yet. but. vaguely understood. “I promised 
mother never to leave Jack—always ta look after him. Don’t say 
you'll send me away, sir.” na - 


Be Gp As lai ea Oe 
“T can give no 


Wee 


Grant to fetch mummy. She’d send this pain away—me knows she 


“There 'is always mote or ‘less uncertainty. about, these cases,” 


At that moment the languid eyes of little Jack opened on the 


two faces and noted them with some ray of consciousness. , 


‘“Cyrrie” he murmured, “is mummy coming? Tell Cap’en 


would.” 

:‘4©Mummy will come soon, my darling little fellow,” said Ivor, 
bending over him tenderly. ‘You try.and sleep, and get well, and 
you will be able to run about when she comes.” 

‘Don’t want to run about,” said the little fellow wearily. “ Me’s 
so tired ; me only wants mummy.” 

“Bless his heart!” said the nurse, wiping her eyes,. “he didn’t 
ought ever to have left her. Such a baby as he is!” ; 

“Don’t cry,” said little Jack, looking at her wonderingly. ‘ Me 
doesn’t like people to cry, and my mummy couldn't help leaving 


me,. But she’s coming back—isn’t she, Cyrrie? Only it’s sucha 


long, long time,” he added with a sigh. - 

Then the wandering returned, and it seemed to Ivor Grant that 
he had never heard anything more pathetic than that rambling baby 
talk. Sometimes he was in the meadows, and “ mummy” was making 


cowslip-balls;, sometimes pouring out those confidences to Fluff 


which as yet had been heard by no other ears ; sometimes bidding 


the poor boy not be “ miserable,” or murmtring snatches of those 


“pwayers” at whose repetition Cyril had often rebelled. But 
it was agony to Ivor Grant to listen to him, and it terrified Cyril 
as he tried to follow the fancies of that wandering brain, which, 
setting out always from the one starting-point of “ mummy,” took so 
many and such varied tumings on the weary journey of its love. 

And so the night wore on, and Oyril at last fell asleep for very 
weariness, and Ivor Grant sat by little Jack’s side, while the baby- 
lipa wnfolded in their unconscious babbling the whole panorama of 
that innocent life—its love, its quaint fancies, its childish trials and 
secrets—all its sweet and plentiful ,compussion for those vague 
sorrows that had thrown the shadows of others’ woes across a pure 
and wondering soul, 7 etd ; ai 

Morning broke, and clear sunlight looked in at the unshuttcred 
windaw, and a bird perched itself npon the trellis-work and burst 
forth into wild, jubilant so There was silence inthe room. Both 
children slept, and Ivor had sent the nurse: Away to procure some 
rest. He unclasped the lattice and threw open the window, and stood 
drinking in the rich, cool air, though his eyes were blind to the 
beauty of the outer world, : 

A stifled, husky noise attracted his attention at last. He turned, 
listened, his breath caught in a sudden spasm of terror. Then, with 
one rapid step, he was bending over Cyril’s bei. | 

“My God!” he cried in a stifled voice, “he 
too ! ” 


has got the fever 


(To be continued.—Commenced in No. 141.) 


| Through No Fault of Hers. 


(A STORY IN FOUR WEEKLY PARTS.) 


CHAPTER V. : 

Murret Lec had not spent so happy an evening as that of the 
ball for many a longday. She had quite reconciled hergelf to remain 
in the background most of the evening, and to have as partners those 

oung seritlentsa who were not sufficiently good at daneing, or 
brillignt in conversation, to enable them to claim the hand of the 
leading belles of the evening. In fact, beyond her dance with Hugh, 
she had sat out the early part of the evening ; Connie had brought 
one or two men who had put their names down on her programme 
for a dance, but at such a distant period that there seemed small 
chance of its ever arriving. a 

When she had scen the name of Venables on the invitation-list, 
she had hoped for a moment that it might turn out to be her old 
friend. Some two years previously she had known him somewhat 
intimately. ;: a a D ea “a 

Circumstances, however, had rendered it necessary for him to go 
abroad for a considerable period ; he had written Muriel one or two 
lettera, but after a while their correspondence altogether ceased. 

When he shook hands with her, however, that evening, she 
could tell instinctively that he was utterly ignorant of all 
that had happened to her since they last met, and she determined 
that he should | remain in ignorance of it for that one evening at any 
rate. . Why, indeed, should she not enjoy a‘ revival of her old life for 
a few hours? The awakening to her ordinary existence and the 
recollection of the disgrace hanging over her must come again only 
too soon; but for the present she would forget all about it. 

As she crossed the ball-room, leaning on Venables’ arm, she felt 
like a new creature. No one of all the company could ;know who 
she was, whilst al} must see that ahe was with the(handsomest man 
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in the room, and that she was not unworthy to be at his side. She 
danced to perfection. Venables was very fond of waltzing, and 
declared at the end of the dance that it was by far the best that 
he had enjoyed during the evening. ' He asked for another, and took 
advantage of her permission to put himself down for two more. 

“Let us go into the marquee,” he’ said as the music finished ; “ we 
shall find it cooler there, and there are not many people about.” 

Muriel made no objection, and they soon found themselves seated 
together on a lounge. Venables busied himself in bringing some 
refreshments to her. | 

‘“‘T did not know you knew the Pankhursts,” he remarked. 

“They were friends of my father,” Muriel replied ; “I came here 
once before when I was quite a little girl.” 

‘‘ Are you staying here long?” 3 

“ Yes, for some time,” said Muriel, despising herself at the moment 
she said it for being ashamed to confess the truth. 

“ Dm very glad of that,” returned Venables; “I am a fixture at 
Eastcote for some months for certain, and it will be very pleasant 
‘to know that I have an old friend so near.” 

“T hope we shall see you over here occasionally,” rejoined 
Muriel. | 

“Oh yes, you may be quite sure ofthat. How have things been 
going with you since I last saw you? I hope your father is well ?” 

“ Not very,” replied Muriel, with difficulty restraining her tears 
as she thought of where her father was. “And you ?” she continued. 
‘“ How have you been getting on 7?” 

“Oh, I have had a strange sort of time. I’ve been half over 
Europe since I saw you last, but I hope now that my wanderings 
‘are over, and that I am going to settle down in England for the rest 
of my existence. I am tired of this unsettled sort of life, and it is 
quite time that I followed the example of everyone else.” 

‘ “In what way ?” enquired Muriel. 

“In marrying,” answered Venables somewhat hesitatingly. 

“Indeed ; are you thinking then of getting married ?” 

Venables looked at her for a moment and then replied : 

“T don’t know ; you see that does not altogether depend upon 
oneself.” ; 

“ No,” said Muriel ; 
to say in the matter.” 

“And the question is, what?” rejoined Venables. 

“ Well, we must leave that to time,” she replied. 

“By the way,” he resumed, “are you a great friend of Miss 
Pankhurst ?” 

Yes,” said Muriel, “we are a 

“She seems rather a nice girl ; 
about her.” a 

“Oh, you must not take any notice of that,” said Muriel ; “she is 
the best of girls, really.” | 

‘‘H’m !” responded Venables, “she has a strange way of showing 
it; she behaved very peculiarly to me just now, although her father 
introduced me to her somewhat warmly.” 

“Oh, but you must not notice that,” again urged Muriel; “she 
fae is a very charming girl.” 

enables did not pursue the subject, and finding he hada name 
down for the next dance, he was reluctantly compelled to return to 
the ball-room. = | 

He had not been ‘gone many minutes when Hugh made his 
appearance in the marquee, where Muriel, at her own request, had 
been left, and made his way to herside. - j 

“] think, Miss Leigh, this is our dance, is it not ?” 

- “J don’t know, I am sure,” replied Muriel careless} 

Hugh looked hurt, and Muriel at once seentiacted 


1 


“‘T suppose the lady would have something 


at deal together.” 
ut she has a very strange way 


herself, rose, 
and said : ; 

“TI dare say it is our dance ; but I have mislaid my programme.” 

“Why, there it is!” said Hugh, and he pointed to it as it 
hung to her fan. 

“Oh yes, so it is. Shall we go back?” | 

Hugh offered his arm, and they returned slowly through the 
conservatory. 

“Do you know Mr. Venables?” asked Hugh, with just a touch 
‘of ‘jealousy which he was unable to conceal. - 

“Oh yes ; we are very old frierids,” she replied. ' 

“TY did not know that,” said Hugh, adding to himself : “ If I had 
I pais shave taken precious good care that he did not come here 
to-night.’ 

He did not altogether enjoy his dance with Muriel. Some duty 
called him away from her directly the dance was over, and when 
that was accomplished he could not find Muriel before he had to 
seek his partner for the next dance. 7 

He was immensely surprised to find how differently he seemed to 
look upon Muriel on this particular evening. One reason doubtless 
was that he had never seen her look so brilliant as on this occasion. 
‘She was certainly one of the most beautiful girls in the room. It 
flattered him to be able to talk freely to her in the presence of so 


many of his associates, who were ignorant that she was only a 
companion to his sister. 
hen he saw Venables take her hand, and observed the smile 
with which she greeted him, he experienced a totally new sensation ; 
he had not been aware until then how much he cared for her. He 
had deluded himself with the idea that he had been simply flirting 
with her, and that at any moment he could let her drop, and 
things would go on just as they had done before she came to Como Hall. 
To his surprise he found that this was very far from being the case 
—to see another man talking to her brought pain to him, and if he 
could :have had his way the ball would fave closed ‘at that instant, 
and he would have spent the rest of the evening in her society. 
This, however, was impossible, and he blamed his stupidity for having 
only engaged himself for two dances ‘with her. Not that she had not 
lenty to spare, but that he had not. His position as son of the host 
fad obliged him to fill his programme to the bitter end. 

“Never mind,” he thought, “if I play my cards well, I ought to 
be able to get Connie to be kind to Venables, and then he at all 
events won’t see much of Muriel, and I will introduce him all round 
so that he may not dance with her much more to-night.” 

Connie, however, was rebellious that evening, and when her 
brother gave her a hint that she had better pay some attention to 
Venables she told him to mind his own business. 

When, after supper, he came to Venables, and offered to intro- 
duce him to any girl that he liked, he was disappointed to be told 
that he did not mean to dance much more that evening, he was not 
very well, and was so utterly out of practice through living abroad 
so long ; all of which, being interpreted, meant that he intended to 
spend a considerable portion of the remainder of the evening in the 
company of Muriel. Hugh understood this, and was the more 
incensed because he felt utterly helpless. 

Sir Joseph, however, had his eye on Venables, and by way of 
making him as comfortable as possible, kept him by his side fora 


.| considerable period, expatiating in his pompous style on the beauties 


of Como Hall, and on the important position that he himself held 
in the neighbourhood. Venables listened as became him as a guest, 
but felt tremendously bored. However, it struck him that if he 
wanted to renew his acquaintance with Muriel it would be wise to be 
on good terms with the master of the house. So he made himself 
as agreeable as circumstances permitted, and to his gratification 
received a warm invitation to renew his visit as often as he wished. 

“We have a good billiard-table,” said Sir Joseph, ““and Hugh 
is not a bad hand at the game, nor for the matter of that is Connie 
either—in fact, I don’t know what it is the girls don’t do nowadays. 
I should really feel obliged to you if you would: come up occasionally 
and give her a good beating ; she gets the best of her old father now, 
and is inclined to become a little too proud of it.” 

Venables replied that he should be most happy to accept the 
invitation, although he was conscious that Sir J rs meant him to 
come and see Miss Pankhurst, whilst he himself knew that Muriel 
would be his attraction. - 

“JT wonder how on earth she came to visit here,” thought 
Venables, when he at last escaped from Sir Joseph’s conversation. 
‘Tt cannot be because she likes it, I should imagine, unless she finds 
something more in Miss Pankhurst than I do.” 

This thought was caused by a second and more decided snub from 
Connie during the evening. He had come to the conclusion that 
she, if possible, was still more objectionable than her father. 

Before the evening ended he had received from Lady Pankhurst 
a hint that if he would come up any day when he felt inclined they 
would be very glad to see him, and whilst he was still wondering 
what this meant, to his further surprise Hugh joined him, and some- 
what effusively asked him if he would come up and have some tennis 
next day. | 

. You are very good,” said Venables, 
though I don’t play very well.” 

‘Oh, for the matter of that neither do we,” replied Hugh, “ but it 
helps to pass away the day. Then you will be here about three 
o’clock ?” 

“Yes,” responded Venables, “if that time will suit you.” 

“All right then, we will leave it for that hour. You see we 
have got two girls here, so that we can have a four if you like, or 
else we can play singles.” 

This invitation was the result of some cogitation on Hugh’s part. 
He had come to the decision that he must see a good deal more of 
Muriel. As he was of opinion that it was not improbable that 
‘Venables would take a liking to his sister when he came to know 
her better, he had resolved that the best thing he could do would be 
to ask him up; then a little ae ought to arrange the pairing 
off of Venables with Connie, leaving Muriel for himself. His com- 
panionship with Muriel would not look so marked if several people 
were about, ‘and he specially wanted his attentions to pass unnoticed. 
Besides, Venables might learn incidentally the peculiar circumstances 
in which Muriel stood. 


““Tshall be most happy, 
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Venables kept his promise and paid a visit-to the Hall next day. 
Huch’s tactics were so far successful that Miss Pankhurst was allotted 
to the visitor for a partner, whilst Muriel played with Hugh. Not 
that that very much mattered, for conversation of any kind during 
tennis is almost out of the question. When the game was over 
Venables made an attempt to join Muriel, but to his surprise she 
appeared anxious to avoid him, and moved away in the direction of 
Connie. | He followed her, but soon found himself, to his disgust, 
alone with Miss Pankhurst. This did not tend to put him in a very 
good temper, for he was obliged to confess that Muriel did not seem 
to be so anxious for his company as on the previous night. Moreover, 
Connie was by no means pleased to find herself by his side. 

Muriel had spent a restless night; she had scarcely slept for 
thinking of the events of the past evening. She had come to the 
determination that the dream in which she had indulged must now 
end; she had had one happy evening in the company of her old 
friend ; it was quite time that he should know the truth. But she 
could not bear to tell him. She knew it was her duty to do so; she 
‘felt that if he knew of her father’s crime and her own position it 
would be scarcely likely that he would continue to pay her the atten- 
tion which he had done, yet she did not feel equal to the sacrifice of 
telling him everything. 

‘“‘ He will be sure to find it out sooner or later from some one 
else,” she thought ; “it is not my duty to tell him ; I may take it 
for granted that he knows already; perhaps he does know, and it is 
his kindness that makes him still treat me as if nothing had 
happened.” 

ith this she comforted herself and her conscience, although in 
‘her inmost consciousness she was aware that it was a false consola- 
tion. However, she had sufficient determination to resolve that she 
would no longer give him any encouragement; she had almost 
determined not te join the tennis-party in the afternoon, but Connie 
had so pressed her to come that she at last yielded. She did not find 
Hugh’s companionship much more pleasant than Connie did that of 
Venables ; in fact, the whole quartette seemed playing at cross- 
purposes. Before long Connie and Venables had almost quarrelled. 

“T think I will go in now,” said Connie rather suddenly, after 
-Venables had been standing saying nothing for more than a minute. 

“Won't you play another game ?” he enquired. - 

“No, I don’t think so ; I don’t find it very great fun.” 

“Pm afraid that is because you have me for a partner,” said 
Venables. ! 

* Perha 
rather rudely. 

“I’m sorry you did not tell me that before ; had you done so we 
might have arranged for different sides.” 

“T don’t know that that would have been much better,” said 
Connie petulantly ; “it isn’t mueh fun playing with one’s own 
brother.’ 

_ “Well, what arrangement would you like?” enquired Venables. 
“It seems unfortunately somewhat difficult to please you.” 

“Yes, it is,” she retorted; “it is so difficult a matter that it is 
‘not worth your trying to accomplish it.” 

“Very well,” returned he; “in future I will consider it an 
impossible object, and will make no attempt to attain it.” 
‘Connie turned towards the house and then stopped suddenly. 

“Why did you come here to-day ?” she asked. 

“ Because | was invited,” was the reply. 

“ By whom ?” ' 

‘s By your father and mother, and Hugh also asked me to 
come. 

“No one else?” enquired Connie again. 

“Miss Leigh expressed a hope that we might meet occasionally,” 
replied Venables, wondering what it all meant. 

“No one else?” came once more. 

“No, who else should ask me ?” 

“Tm sure I don’t know, I am the only one left,” replied Connie. 

Venables looked at her for a moment. 

‘Really, Miss Pankhurst,” he said, “I am totally at a loss 
to understand why you should speak to me as you have done. 
I know no reason whatever why you should take so violent a 
dislike to me. If I have offended you in any way, at least tell 
me how and let me assure you it has been unintentionally.” 

Ifis words seemed to reassure her to some extent ; she looked up 
hesitatingly. 

“Do not imagine that Iam trying to obtrude myself on you,” 
continued Venables ; “I assure you that I did not intend to speak 
to you to-day if I could avoid it. That must sound rude, but it is 
true. 3 

“Ts it really ?” | 

“T must confess it is.” 

“J believe you,” said Connie, her manner changing to one of 
cordiality. “I am going to tell you the truth, too. From what I 
had been told I was afraid you looked on me asa girl who was in 


that may have something to do with it,” she retorted 
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the matrimonial market, for you to take if I hash you. Sol 
determined to show you that I was not to be handed over to you or 
anyone else. I tried to make you dislike me, and 1 succeeded. 
The fact is, I am engaged already, though my father and mother 
won't recognise the engagement, so I don’t mean to be agreeable 
to any man who comes, as I thought you did, to see how I would 
suit.” 

Venables listened in astonishment. 

“T am very glad you have told me this,” he said, “though I am 
at a los to know how such ideas got into your head.” 

“ [ needn’t explain how, I had good reasons. I should never 
have acknowledged their existence if I had not felt sure you would 
understand me. I was unwilling to let you imagine I really dis- 
liked you; I only disliked what I thought vour motive.” 

“Let us have a talk about this,” said Venables, leading her to « 
distant part of the garden. 

She made no objection, and they had a long conversation together. 
Venables learnt the whole story of her engagement to Lewis, and 
was able to promise her some aid. He knew Norman, and had no 
hesitation in offering his assistance in bringing the two lovers 
together as often as he could, by obtaining invitations for his friend 
to any house at which Connie might be visiting. 

“ Your father won't be able to hold out long,” he said ; “ Norman 
is making marvellous progress, and is holding a very high position. 
From what I was told the other day, there is a chance of his being 
an A.R.A. before long.” 

Connie was delighted, and in return for the confidence which 
she bestowed on Venables, she encouraged him to confide in her. 
She had noticed, with all a girl’s quickness, his evident liking for 
Muriel, whilst Muriel’s for him was still more clear. 

Venables, however, had not yet reached the stage when he could 
unburden his mind to a third person, even though she might be 
so sympathetic as Connie. At the same time he did not attempt 
to conceal that he felt a strong interest in Muriel. 

“Do you know,” he remarked, “I fancied just now that she 
avoided me. As I was quite certain that you did, I began to fear 
there was something repellent about me. Do you think I was 
mistaken in her case as well as yours?” 

‘I hope so.” 

“Why?” . 

‘Because it would be a still 
Suppose we go and find them now 
of my brother.” 

‘“* As you are of me?” 

“Qh no, I like being with you; you don’t know the difference 
in my feelings towards you now. We must be great friends, and the 
greater the better, so far as deceiving papa is concerned. What a 
wretched state of things, isn’t it ?” | 

“‘ Not so wretched for me as for you,” laughed Venables. 


eared disappointment to you. 
I expect she is getting tired 
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Moriet, however, was not easily found. She had grown utterly 
tired of Hugh, and had at last escaped indoors on the plea of a 
headache. 

But it was more from heartache than headache she was suffering. 

She had observed Venables and Connie walk away in confidential 
talk, and a pang of jealousy had shot through her heart. 

“ Flas she been deceiving me?” she thought. ‘She has fallen in 
love with him. How could she help it?” 

But the thought of Norman somewhat assuaged her.anger. She 
would not believe Connie capable of throwing him over for a man 
she had only seen twice. Besides, had not Venables expressed his 
dislike of her? 

She felt that she was getting into a falser position than ever. 
There was no doubt now that Hugh admired her, and even more. 
Unintentionally she had inspired in him a strong affection, which 
vlog at aaa on the point of being declared. What should 
she do ? 

Of course she must refuse him. But afterwards? 

If it became known, it meant that she must leave the Hall at 
once. Where should she go then ? 

Besides, that would mean absence from Venables. She knew 
that that was the best thing that could happen, for she felt every 
hour that his presence was becoming more indispensable to her. But it 
was far better that she should depart before separation became 
heartbreaking to her. 

She resolved that she would tell him all unless her departure 
he immediate. Then she thought that she would persuade Connie 
to do so. . . 

The upshot of her deliberations was to do nothing. She per- 
suaded herself that she had no right to think that she was the 
object of the slightest interest to him ; he had. paid her_no more 
attention than he was now paying to Connie. 
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Until he was more pointed in his conduct she would do nothing. 
Before many days had passed he must learn all about her. 
However, this was not the case. Venables came frequently to 
the Hall during the next week—much too frequenthy for a casual 
vest. a3 
, Sir Joseph, who was, most anxious: to have him for a son-in-law, 
was clever enough to pretend to be ignorant of his visits. 


too. . : 
Hugh’s hopes beat high. He had been very disappointed at first 
to see how Connie and Venables had not taken to each other. How- 
ever, after the tennis, things had apparently taken a fresh turn, and 
now they were constantly together—“ as thick as thieves,” as he put 
it. He mistook the confidences which they exchanged regarding 
Connie’s love-affairs for the confidences of lovers. 

Sir Joseph was not so easily deceived. At the end of a fort- 
night’s observation he had come to the conclusion that Muriel, and 
not his daughter, was the attraction that led Venables so often to 
the Hall. Lady Pankhurst’s less acute mind had come to the 
same conelusion. Sir Joseph resolved that an understanding must 
be arrived at. | | 

He met Venables on the lawn one day, and, under pretence of 
showing him his greenhouses, led him away from the others... He 
soon managed to bring the conversation round to Muriel—a subject 
which interested his companion, though he would have preferred 
another when talking with such a man as his host. 

“ Yes, poor girl,” said Sir Joseph. “I’m glad to see that she is 
beginning to look quite bright again.” 

“ TJas she been unwell ?” 

“Mentally, my dear Venables, and natural enough. She has 
cone through a terrible amount of anxicty, and of course it tells on 
her. You know the details, I suppose ? ” - 

“TI know nothing,” replied Venables, an anxious sensation at his 
heart. “You forget I have not long returned from abroad.” 

“Of course, ’d forgotten it. Well, you see, her father made a 
terrille mess of his business affairs, not to put it more strongly ; went 
to smash financially and every other way, though some say he isn’t 
to blame, and I agree with them to a certain extent. However, here 
is the poor girl without a penny to bless herself with, and I’m sure I 
don’t know what she would have done if Lady Pankhurst hadn’t 
engaged her as companion to Connie. Not that we wanted one, but 
we were glad to do something for the girl.” 

Venables showed his surprise and agitation more than he wished. 
They did not escape Sir Joseph’s attention, who, thinking he: had 
said quite enough, turned the conversation. os a: 

e had said enough to engage Venables’ thoughts for the next 
few hours. At last he had an explanation of the mysteries of the 
last few days. | 

Muriel’s conduct had been inexplicable to him.. At times she 
absolutely avoided him without the slightest apparent reason, and he 
had puzzled his brain to invent one. At other times she had been 
almost hysterically gay with a sort of defiance which frightened 
him. He had once or twice asked Connie for an explanation, but 
she had resolutely avoided giving him a direct answer. 

Now he knew the truth. It was the fact that Muriel had alter- 
nately encouraged and repelled him. Sometimes her reason had the 
apter hand, and she refused to allow herself to indulge in an impos- 
sible dream of happiness; sometimes his presence and kindness 
intoxicated her, aid she forgot all about her resolutions and threw 
herself into the enjoyment of the moment with a sort of mad- 
ness. 

Before the night came Venables made up his mind. Sir Joseph 
had made a great mistake in saying what he had said, His object was 
too palpable to Venables, now that Connie had told him of her 
father’s hopes as regarded him. Had Venables been a selfish, 
money-seeking man like the knight, the knowledge he had just 
acquired might have led him to give up Muriel. But he was a 
true, honourable man, one who would be the last to let monetary 
considerations have any weight in the question of his marriage. 
ieee too, his own means were such that he need not regard 
them, 

He was certain he loved her ; he almost hoped that her reccut 
conduct showed she felt a more than ordinary interest in him. . He 
would not wait another day before letting her know that his chief 
desire was to win her hand in spite of everything. : 

_ A word to Connie the next day gave him the iil opportunity. 
IIugh was out, the garden was deserted; it was easy to find a 
summer-house in a secluded spot, and Connie undertook to see that 
neither Sir Joseph or Lady Pankhurst should have a chance of 
interrupting. 


“You can guess what I’m going to do,” said Venables to 


Connie. 
“Yes, and I wish 


| you every success, She is a splendid girl, 
isn’t she 7” ' : | 


, 
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Never- 
theless, he kept a keen eye on him, and instructed his wife to do so’ 
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_ “I think go, of course,” he replied with a smile. ‘ Ishall domy 
best, I promise you.” rae ee 

“I'm afraid it will be necessary,” was Connie’s half-sad rejoinder 
as she turned away, She knew Muriel’s secret. ae, 

Venables’ first: avords to Muriel agitated her almost painfully. 
She felt what was coming ; it was too much for her to bear. 

When they were safe out of reach of interruption Venables told 
her in simple, manly words how he loved her, how he had but one 
desire—to win her for his wife ; but one dread—that she did not 
care forhim.. st ign oie 

Muriel was trembling violently. At his last words she gave an 
hysterical sob. : 

“Ig what.I am:saying so painful to you?” he asked. “ Forgive 
me if I have taken you too much by surprise—if what has been the 
only subject of my thoughts for the last fortnight has been a stranger 
to yours, For Heavens sake, my darling,” he burst out, “do not 
tremble so ; yon frighten me.” oe 

With a powerful effort Muriel gained her self-command. She 
released herself. from his arms, and. sat down wearily. on a@ 
seat. ; et a 
“You must forgive me,” she said, “I have not been well lately. 
I am very sorry,” she continued slowly, averting her gaze from his, 
“but I must refuse the offer you have madc.” 3 

Venables stood silent forafew moments... Pe 

“ May I ask the reason?” he said. ‘I have no right to ask, but 
IT hope you will answer.” | 

Muriel gave no reply, but her face grew whiter and more painfully 
miserable, hs a 

“Js it because you do not love me?” asked Venables, “ ar 
because you feel, that there is no chance of your ever doing 807” 

“You have no right to ask,” cried Muriel. iz 

“T will not do so,” said Venables. “I will only, ask you to 
listen to me fora moment. If your refusal is in any way connected 
with recent unfortunate circumstances, I can assurg you on my word 
of honour that I have offered you my hand with a knowledge of 
them, and that their existence does not make the slightest difference 
to me, as they should not to you.” ie 

Muriel looked up with a gleam of hope in hey face. But it died 
away as he concluded. | 

“You are very good,” she murmured, “but you do not know. 
What have you heard ?” _ 

“Do not insist on my repeating painful details, Enough that I 
am quite aware of your position here and that I honour you the 
more for your courage in leaving a happy home to fulfil the duties 
which circumstances. have rendered necessary.” 
“There is something 


“Ah, you’do not know!” she cried. 
more.” | Viet 2 8 | 

“ What is. it ?” he demanded. — ? 

“Spare me that. You must learn it soon from someone or other, 
spare me the pain of telling you. There is a disgrace hanging over 
me—a terrible disgrace.” 

‘Venables started. He ste 
two. © When he came back 
sobbin e yt i 

“ Muriel,” he said, “I refuse to accept your refusal.as final. I 
don’t understand what you have said, but I will do so. WhenI 
know the truth you will see me again. Till then good-bye.” 

He took her hand unresisted and kissed it. When Muriel looked 


up he was gone. | 
} 5 . , €To be continued,—Conmmenced in No, 145.) 


ped into the open air for a minute or 
uriel was hiding her face in her hands, 


- 


Why ? ee 


Wy did he go? 
Ah, why, why, why? | 
To take the light from the summer sky; 
To take the rest from the long lone night ; 
To take the hope, from the morning’s light ; 
And we were so happy, he and J. 
Ah, why? 
Why did he go? 
Ah, why, why, why? | 
«Because life’s riddle is all awry ; 
Because fate, fortune, and circumstance, . 

. . «ind the thing that men call blindly, chanes, 

ey AN ole? against us silently. . a a 
A why? ' ee I 

Why did he go? : 

Ah, why, why, why? 

Because joy is fickle and faith is shy ; 

And something there is in the world amiss, 
0) - That grudges to life an hour of bliss. | 
. We were too happy he and I— 

That's why ! 


Edited by Charles Dickens.) 


The Editor’s Note Book. -_ 


. WHEN General Hicks’s army was cut to pieces in the Soudan, 
those of us who take a serious view of Egyptian affairs comforted 
ourselves with the reflection that the Egyptiaw troops were ter- 
ribly outnumbered, and suffered besides from lack of supplies and 
ammunition. : ; 


THIS consolation, slight as it was, is now denied us, and the hope 
that the Government of the Khedive might eventually be able 
to hold its own against the Arab levies of the Mahdi must be alto- 
gether given up. Baker Pasha’s troops have been entirely routed by 
an inferior force,,and it is clear that the safety of what it is now the 
fashion to call Egypt Proper rests with us, and with us alone. 


So little, however, do the gentlemen ‘who ate good enough to 
govern us, and the other gentlemen who are supposed to fill the func- 
tion of a critical Opposition, scem to know the conditions of the 
problem which is presented to us for solution, that ‘the debate on 

yptian affairs, which was started on the first night of the session, 
co ed ignominiously, for the simple reason that nobody of ‘‘ light 
and leading,” either in or out of office, had the slightest idea what 
to say. — . | 

So the Government have begun by wasting a night, 
upsetting all arrangements which had 
the business of the early part of the session—a circumstance which 
should not be forgotten when they presently begin to complain of 
obstruction and consequent loss of time. fou ta 


and by 


. ON what shifting.sands English policy in Egypt is built is 
evidenced by the remarkable fact that, on the day after this abortive 
debate, Mr. Gladstone told the House of Commons that the Govern: 
ment did not intend to take any measures in consequence of Baker 
Pasha’s defeat, and an hour or so afterwards had to announce that a 
‘telegram just tecetved from Admiral Hewett had decided them to 
“take measures for supplying him with increased forces in order to 
secure the safety of Suakin.” pe UES 

How it ean be nent for us at one and the same time to secure the 
safety of Suakin and to abandon Khartoum is, perhaps, more obvious 
to party politicians than it is to mere ordinary mortals. 


EXCEPT as affording a text for lectures about the incompetency of 
Parliament to deal with the affairs of the nation and for lamentations 
ever obstruction, veiled and otherwise, there can: be no reason what- 
ever why any Government should think it necessary to start with such 


& programme as that which Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues announced | 


last week. Egypt, the Bill for the Extension of the Franchise, and the 
necessary routine business, will certainly take up an enormous amount 
of time; and, if anything more is seriously attempted, we shall probably 
again see the ba nea spectacle of Estimates involving millions of 
money being gal ad through in a few minutes, simply because no 
time can be afforded for their proper consideration. 


NOTICE has been given of the usual array of private members’ Bills, 
and our old friends, the Deceased Wife’s Sister, the repeal of the 
compulsory clauses of the Vaccination Acts, the law of primogeniture, 
and many others, are again to the fore. For a good sweéping measure, 
commend me to Mr. Stevenson's Bill for the prohibition of the sale of 
onneraa: liquors. in England on Sunday. It is announced that 
when Mr. Stevenson's Bill gets into Committee—if,'indeed, it ever 
reaches that stage—Sir Joseph Pease will ‘amend ments 
exempting London, and allowing publicans in the country to keep 
open for two hours on Sunday. wet | 


ay 


Wuy London should be exempt, and not such places as Manehester, 
Birmingham, or Liverpool, is one of those conundrums which the 
faddists are continually propounding for our edification in their legis- 
lative projects. Perhaps it is considered that the London mob is less 
likely to submit to such arbitrary treatment than their brethren in the 
other great cities. For my part, I think that ‘if Mr. Stevenson’s 
mischievous Bill, or Sir Joseph Pease’s scarcely less ill-considered 
amendment, were by any chance to become law, there would be serious 
riots in every town of any importance throughout the kingdon..: 


THE Anti-vivisectionists have fought a pitched battle with Dr. 
Burdon Sanderson and his supporters in Convocation at Oxford, and, 
notwithstanding that there was an imposing muster of the forces of 
bigotry and prejudice, were decisively beaten. Consequently, the 
newly-appointed Waynflete Professor of Physiology will have: his 
laboratory. Dr. Sanderson’s tH gee do not secm to be aware that 
Parliament has legislated with great stringency on the subject of 
vivisection, and that its practice is now limited by the severest 
restrictions, | : 
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THE recent failure on the Stock Exchange is speeds ee chiefly as 
throwing a fusther light on the loose manner in which much of the 
banking business of the country is transacted. It appears that the 
directors of at least one bank, the shareholders of which had lately 
been congratulated by the chairman on the absolute safety of their 
securities, had been content to leave a large sum in bonds and similar 
documents in the hands of the defaulting stockbroker, with the result 
that a very serious loss has been incurred. : 


A Goon deal has been said about the action of the Highgate justices 
who last week fined a girl of thirteen a sovereign for stealing milk, 
and the Daily Telegraph iu especial, which describes the culprit 
as a ‘“‘child of thirteen summers,” had a very severe leader on the 
subject. | 


_. But, after all, the question arises, What is to be done with 
girls of thirteen—and of indifferent character, by he Bye ho steal 
milk? And it must not be forgotten that among the children of the 
poor, who have to learn their way about very early in life, thirteen 
summers do not represent so very tender a state of infancy as some 
people might suppor’ The proper place for this young person is 
a reformatory school, and the nearest way to a reformatory school 
lies through a prison, a fact which the magistrates no doubt bore 
in mind. The Home Secretary, however, adopted the Dasly Telegraph's 
view of the matter, and promptly released the culprit. 


THE case of the London Financial Association against Kelk and 
others—the Alexandra Palace and Park case—is not, so far, encourag- 
ing to people who are contemplating going tolaw. The trial of the 
matter before Vice-Chancellor Bacon has employed for twenty-nine 
days an army of learned gentlemen, whose fees must be somethin 
awful to contemplate, and now the Vice-Chancellor has announce 
that he will endeavour to dispose of the matter, ‘‘some time either 
before or after the Long Vacation.” His lordship’s excuse for this 
somewhat vague appointment was that ‘‘his other necessary arrange- 
ments for public. business were such as to prevent his speedily dis- 
posing of such a case as this.” In other words the Judicial Bench is 
so undermanned as to lead, not unfrequently, to a positive denial of 
justice, | 


Sir JAMES INGHAM has convicted the Proprietor and Committee 
of the Park Club, as it was generally expected he would do, and each 
of these culprits has been punished with a fine of five hundred pounds. 
The non-official gamblers were let off with a hundred pounds apiccc. 
Whether the fines will ever be enforced is quite another matter, as a 
case was, of course, granted for the consideration of the Superior 
Courts, and the fun, from a legal point of view, has only just begun. 
If Sir James's decision is upheld, it will inevitably lead to something 
very like a revolution in Club life. | 


THE strike in the North and North-East Lancashire cotton trade 
has come to a sudden and unexpected end, after an abortive stru stb 
on the part of the men for eight weeks. Thus the men lost eight 
weeks’ wayres, practically to no purpose, and unfortunately it is more 
than, probable that the lesson will be lost almost as soon as learnt. 


A CASE of considerable importance to theatrical managers, as well 
as to editors of magazines and periodicals, was tried last week in the 
Queen’s Bench Division. The author of a play having sent, without 
invitation, his manuscript to Mr. Augustus Harris, brought an action 
for damages against that gentleman in consequence of the non-return 
of thedrama. The law on the subject is sufficiently clear, and the 
jury had no difficulty in returning a verdict for the defendant, but the 
case serves to show to some extent one of the never-ending troubles of 
managers and editdrs. It very rarely occurs to the ingenuous mind of 
the amateur author, that the simplest way to ensure the safety of the 

recious offspring of his brain is to take a copy of it before he sends 
i on its travels. | fae 

WHATEVER may be the exact amount of its author’s indebtedness 
to Von Moser’s ‘“‘ Krieg im Frieden,” thera can be no doubt that 
Mr. Hamilton’s farcical comedy, ‘‘Our Regiment,” now being played 
at the Globe, is a thoroughly amusing entertainment of its class. 
Mr. Hamilton’s dialogue is easy, appropriate, and smart; and, if he 
has availed himself here and there of some venerable witticisins, it is 
fair to say that they appear to be quite new to the majority of the 
audience. | | 


. In addition to its own intrinsic merits, ‘‘Our Regiment” has the 
advantage of being remarkably well played, especially by Mr. Gerald 
Moore, whose Guy Warrener js a singularly well-studied character; by 
Mr. Gardiner, as the Curate in whom the old Adam of a rackety 
Oxford man is perpetually asserting himself at inconvenient moments 5 
by Miss Abington, who is agreeably bright and fresh in an ingénne 
part;,and by Mr. Letheourt and Miss Fanny Brough, who give just the 
right amount of earnestness to the pair of rather perverse lovers, who 
furnish what of serious interest there is in-the comedy. » Altogether 
‘Our Regiment” may be safcly recommended ;ta any, of my readers 
who want to pass a pleasant evening at theplay, ~ C.D. 


~ 
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‘*Who Murdered Downie ?” 


ABOUT the end of the eighteenth century, whenever any student of 
the Marischal College, Aberdeen, incurred the displeasure of the 
humbler citizens, he was assailed with the question: ‘‘ Who mardered 
Downie?” Reply and rejoinder generally brought on a collision 
between ‘‘town and gown,” although the young, gentlemen were 
accused of what was chronologically impossible. People have a right 
to be angry at being stigmatised as murderers ; but the ‘‘ taking off” 
of Downie occurred when the gownsmen so assailed were unbom, or 
in their swaddling-clothes. 

But there was a time when to be branded as an accomplice in the 
death of Richard Downie, made the blood run to the cheek of many a 
youth, and sent him home to his books, thoughtful and subdued. 

ownie was the sacrist or janitor at Marischal College. One of his 
duties consisted in securing the gates by a certain hour, previous to 
which all the students had to assemble in the common hall, where a 
Latin prayer was delivered by the principal. Whether, in discharging 
this fanction, Downie was more rigid than his predecessor in office, or 
whether he became stricter in the performance of it at one time more 
than another, cannot now be ascertained ; but there can be no doubt he 
closed the gate with austere punctuality, and that those who were not 
in thecommon hall within a minute of the prescribed time, were shut out, 
and afterwards reprimanded and fined by the principal and professors. 
The students beeame irritated at this strictness, and took every petty 
means of annoying the sacrist ; while he, in his turn, applied the screw 
at other points of academic routine, and a fierce war soon began to 
rage between the collegians and the humble functionary. Downie took 
care that in all his proceedings he kept within the strict letter of the 
law ; but his opponents were not so careful, and the decisions of the 
rulers were uniformly against them, and in favour of Downie. 
Reprimands and fines having failed in producing due subordination, 
rustication, suspension, and even the extreme sentence of expulsion, 
had to be putin force ; and, in the end, law and order prevailed. Buta 
secret and deadly grudge continued to be entertained against Downie, 
and various schemes of revenge were thought of. 

Downie was, in common with teachers and scholars, enjoying the 
leisure of the short New Year's vacation, when, as he was seated one 
evening with his family in -his official residence at the gate, a 
messenger informed him that a gentleman at a neighbouring hotel 
wished to speak to him. Downie obeyed the summons, and was 
ushered from one room to another, till at length he found himself in 
a large apartment hung with black, and lighted by a solitary candle. 
After waiting for some time in this strange place, about fifty figures, 
all dressed in black, and with black masks on their faces, presented 
themselves. They arranged themselves in the form of a court, and 
Downie, pale with terror, was given to understand that he was about 
to be put on his trial. 

A judge took his seat on the bench ; a clerk and public prosecutor 
sat below; a jury was empannelled in front; and witnesses and 
spectators stood around. Downie at first set down the whole affair as 
a joke; but the proceedings were conducted with such persistent 
gravity, that, in spite of himself, he began to believe in the genuine 
mission of the awful tribunal. The clerk read an indictment, charging 
him with conspiring inst the liberties of the students ; witnesses 
were examined in due form ; the public prosecutor addressed the jury; 
and the judge summed up. 

‘‘ Gentlemen,” said Downie, ‘‘ the joke has been carried far enough 
—it.is getting late, and my wife and family will be getting anxious 
about me. If I have been too strict with you in time past, I am 
sorry for it, and I assure you I will take more care in future.” 

‘‘Gentlemen of the jury,” said the judge, without paying the 
slightest attention to this appeal, ‘‘consider your verdict; and if 
you wish to retire, you can do so.” : 

The jury retired. During their absence the most profound silence 
was observed ; and, except renewing the solitary candle that burned 
beside the judge, there was not the slightest movement. 

The jury returned, and recorded a verdict of ‘‘ Guilty.” 

The Judge then solemnly assumed a huge black cap, and addressed 
the prisoner: 

“Richard Downie, the jury have unanimously found you 
guilty of eonapiaee against the just liberties and immunities of the 
students of Marischal College. You have wantonly provoked and 
insulted these inoffensive lieges for some months, and your punishment 
will assuredly be condign. You must prepare for death. In fifteen 
minutes the sentence of the court will be carried into effect.” | 

The judge placed his watch on the bench. A block, an axe, and 
a bag of sawdust were brought into the centre of the room. A figure 
more terrible than any that had yet appeared, came forward, and 
prepared to act the part of doomster. : , 

t was now past midnight; there was no sound audible save the 
ominous ticking of the judge’s watch. 

Downie became more and more alarmed. 

‘For mercy sake, gentlemen,” said the terrified man, “let me go 
home. I promise that you never again shall have cause of complaint.” 

‘* Richard Downie,” remarked the judge, ‘‘ you are vainly wasting 
the few moments that are left you on earth. You are in the hands 
of those who must have your life. Attempt to utterone cry, and you 
are seized, and your doom completed before you can utter another. 
Everyone here present has sworn 9 solemn oath never to reyeal the 


proceedings of this night ; they.are known to none but ourselves, and 
when the object for which we have met is accomplished, we shall 
disperse unknown to any one. Prepare, then, for death ; other five 
minutes will be allowed, but no more.” a4 

The unfortunate man, in, an agony of deadly terror, raved and 
shrieked for mercy, but the avengers paid no heed to his cries. His 
fevered, trembling lips then moved as if in silent prayer; for he felt 
that the brief space between him and eternity was but as a few more 
tickings of that ominous watch. 

‘* Now!” exclaimed the judge. : . 

Four persons stepped forward and seized Downie, on whose features 
a cold, clammy sweat had burst. They bared his neck, and made him 
kneel before the block. 

** Strike !” exclaimed the judge. — 

The executioner struck the axe on the floor; an assistant on the 
opposite side lifted at the same moment a wet towel, and struck it 
across the neck of the recumbent criminal, and a loud laugh announced 
that the joke had at last come toanend. rg 

But Downie responded not to the uproarious merriment. . They 
laughed again—but still he moved not. They lifted him up, and 
Downie was dead! Fright had killed him as effectually as if the 
axe of a real headsman had severed his head from his body. 

It was a tragedy, after all. The medical students tried to open a 
vein, but all was over; and the conspirators had now to bethink 
themselves only of safety. They then, in reality, swore an oath 
among themselves; and the affrighted young men, carrying their 
disguises with them, left the body of Downie lying in the hotel. One 
of their number told the landlord that their entertainment was not 

uite over, and that they did not wish the individual who was left in 
the room to be disturbed for some hours. This was to give them all 
time to make their escape. . 

Next morning the body was found. Judicial enquiry was insti- 
tuted, but no satisfactory result could be arrived at. The corpse of 

r Downie exhibited no marks of violence, internal or external. 

he ill-will between him and the students was known; it was also 
ascertained that the students had hired apartments ‘fora theatrical 
representation, that Downie had been sent for by them ; but beyond 
this nothing was known. No noise had been heard, and there 
was nothing to. prove that murder had been committed. Of two 
hundred students at the college, who could find out the guilty or 
suspected fifty? Moreover, the students were scattered over the city, 
and the magistrates themselves had many belonging to their own 
families amongst the number, so it was not desirable to gointo the affair 
too minutely. Downie’s widow and family were provided for, and his 
death long remained a mystery ; until about fifteen years after its 
occurrence, a gentleman on his death-bed disclosed the whole particu- 
lars, and avowed himself to have belonged to the obnoxious class of 
students who murdered Downie. . 


Cookery. 
PLAIN DINNERS. 
II. 


Bread an ro, 
Roast Mutton. orkshire Pudding. 
Boiled Apple Dumplings. | 


BREAD SOUP. | 

Bort four onions, two turnips, and a small stick of celery, 
ali minced, in a quart of wator with a tablespoonful of salt. When 
the vegetables are tender add another quart of water, break in half a 
pound of light bread-crusts, and boil gently for twenty minutes. Stir 
the bread until broken up, add an ounce of butter, pepper and salt to 
taste, and a teaspoonful of finely-shred parsley. 

7 Roast MUTTON. : 

The rules which were given for roasting beef in HOUSEHOLD Worps, 
No. 134, apply to roasting either the whole or a portion of a leg of 
mutton. hen ready to dress the meat, wipe it with. damp cloth, 
sprinkle with flour, pepper, and salt, put it to commence cooking at a 
quick heat, which will at once dry up the pores and prevent the juice 
running out. Serve the meat with clear gravy. 

By way of a change, the middle cut of a leg of mutton can be stuffed 
in the same way as a fillet of veal. A fine flavour is given to the 
stuffing passing a knife over a clove of garlic and stirring the mixture 
with the knife. When dressed in this way, a thick, rich brown gravy 
should be poured over the meat before serving. 


YORKSHIRE PUDDING. 


Although a very good batter-pudding, suitable for eating with meat, 
can be baked, it is impossible it can resemble those finished under a 
Joint of meat roasted before the fire, or in Leoni’s gas-oven, in which 
the meat is suspended. . 

To make the batter, mix ten ounces of the finest flour ina gill of 
cold water, add, by degrees, a pint of new milk. When it is quite 
smooth and free from lumps, add a pinch of salt_and the yolks of two 


eggs, and. when ready to gook the pudding,/beat the whites of the 


eggs toa strong froth, and stir themvin briskly. \ Let.two tablespoonfuls 
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of good dripping get very hot in a tin baking-dish, into which pour 
the pudding, and put into the oven for a quarter of an hoar, until the 
batter is set. Put the dish with the pudding in the dripping-pan, 
under the meat, let it remain for an hour, when it should be brown. 
When you take up the pudding, drain all the fat from it, slide it on a 
hot dish, cut it into neat square pieces, and serve. 


BOILED APPLE DUMPLINGS. 

Make a paste of flour and beef-suet in the proportion of four ounces 
of suet to eight ounces of flour and half a gill of cold water, and roll 
the paste out to the thickness of the third of an inch, and divide it 
into square pieces large enough to cover up your apples. Peel the 
apples, with a scoop take out the cores, put a small piece of paste in 
each at the bottom, and then fill up the cavity with moist sugar mixed 
with a little grated lemon-peel or with a clove, Put an apple in the 
centre of one of the squares of paste, which pinch together at the to 
and neatly press into shape with the fingers, and when they are a 
ready drop them one by one into a large saucepan of boiling water, 
keeping them boiling rather fast for three-quarters of an hour, or longer 
if the apples are large, 

: II, 

Stewed Macaroni. 

Boiled Mutton. Caper Sauce. . 
Sultana Pudding. 


STEWED MACARONI. 
Throw a quarter of a pound of the best Italian macaroni into three 
ints of boiling water with a small teaspoonful of salt, and let it boil 
t for twenty minutes. Drain the macaroni as dry as possible in a 
colander, put it into a clean stewpan with a gill of good gravy and an 
ounce of fresh butter. Stir over a slow fire for five minutes and serve. 
If mushrooms are plentiful, a few stewed in the gravy before putting 

it to the macaroni make an excellent addition. 


BoILED MUTTON. 

Put the muttop into a pot of boiling water sulticient to cover it, 
with the turnips and carrots which are to be served with it. Toa 
gallea of water allow two tablespoonfuls of salt and a large teaspoon- 

of pepper. Let the pot boil fast for ten minutes; then skim, 
and draw it to the cooler part of the range, and keep it just at boiling- 
point for the requisite time. A quarter of an hour to the pound of 
meat is sufficient, and if it weighs more than eight pounds, time may 
be calculated something less. If there is no abiaction: a few onions 
should be boiled with the meat, and they may be mashed with the 
turnips or served whole. 

To mash the turnips, rub them through a colander into a stew- 
pan, add a amall piece of butter and a spoonful of cream, if convenient ; 
work the purée over the fire with a wooden spoon until it is dry. . Cut 
the carrots into neat pieces and serve in a vegetable-dish round the 
mashed turnips. 

It is customary of late to pour caper-sauce over the mutton, but this 
should not be allowed, both use it is not good style and because 
maw people object to it. A cupful of the liquor in which the meat 
was boiled, sufficiently salted, may be poured on the dish. 


CAPER SAUCE. 

Boil a tablespoonful of capers with half a pint of water in a stew- 
pan without the lid for ten minutes. Mash the capers with a wooden 
epoon so as to bruise each one. Make the water boil up, and stir in 
one ounce of fine flour mixed smooth in a gill of cold water. When it 
has thickened, stir in an ounce of butter, let it dissolve; add a pinch 
of salt, and, if the sauce is not sufficiently acid, a little vinegar. 

When the bottle containing capers is put away, take care to fill 
it up with fresh vinegar, as this prevents mould and loss of flavour. 


SULTANA PUDDING, 

Butter a pint mould or basin. Lay on it thickly fine sultana 
raisins which have been carefully ined: and picked, then fill up the 
basin lightly with the crumb of a Fremch roll cut in rounds, shred an 
ounce of suet finely and strew over each round. Fill up the mould 
with a custard made of two eggs and half a pint of milk flavoured 
with ground cinnamon or lemon-extract. A little finely-shred lemon 
candied-peel is an improvement to the pudding. It should be placed 
at the bottom of the basin. This pudding is best steamed, and 
should be ready in an hour anda quarter. If, however, it must be 
boiled, it should be done very slowly, and with sufficient water to reach 
half-way up the pndding-basin. 

For sauce, dissolve six lumps of sugar in a tablespoonful of boiling 
water, add a wineglass of marsala or sherry, put it into a jam-pot, 


and set it in a saucepan of boiling water to get hot. Just before 
serving pour it round the pudding. 
IV. 
Mulligatawny Soup. 


Potato Hash. Boiled Cheese. 


MULLIGATAWNY Soup, 


Boil a small fresh haddock in a quart of water, with a little salt. 
When the fish is done take it up, and boil in the liquor four onions, 
which have been fried brown, and two apples, quartered but not 
peeled. When these are tender rub them to a pulp, and add to the 
atock two ounces of flour and two teaspoonfuls of curry-powder, mixed 
smooth in half a pint of cold milk ; stir over the fire until the soup has 


thickened, then put into it the flesh of the haddock, carefully picked 
into flakes and free from bones. Let it get hot, but not boil, add salt 
if necessary, and pour into the tureen. Serve with a little boiled 


rice. 

The stock for this soup might be made of the mutton bones, or of 
any liquor from the boiled mutton, and, if liked, little pieces of 
preserved lobster be substituted for the haddock. 


PoTATo HASH. 

Put some cold chopped potatoes into the frying-pan with a little 
fat, stir them about for five minutes, then add to them an equal 
quantity of cold meat, cut into neat little squares, season nicely with 
pepper and salt, fry gently, stirring all the time, until thoroughly hot 
throngh. 

Bo1LED CHEESE. 

Put four tablespoonfuls of beer into a small saucepan, shred into 
it a quarter of a pound of good new cheese, and stir briskly over the 
fire until all is dissolved and it is on the point of boiling, then take it 
off instantly, for if the cheese is allowed to boil it will become tough. 
Have ready slices of toasted bread, spread the cheese on them, and serve 
as quickly as possible. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Ruffles. 


Vistrors to the Exhibition of Sir Joshua Reynolds's works at 
the Grosvenor Gallery cannot have overlooked the two glass cases, 
one in each of the large rooms, which contain little personal 
‘“*belongings” of the first President of the. Royal Academy. 
Opinions vary as to which relic is most interesting. The two dainty 
silver-handled palette-knives in one case will take the fancy of young 
lady art-stadents. The silver loving-cup of such liberal capacities 
must arrest the attention of every hospitable visitor. The sketch. 
books have delighted the parents of precocious children, fond 
believing that the early art-works of their own nurseries and school- 
rooms are not inferior to Sir Joshua’s, and that they are bringing up 
fature rivals of his fame. The open-paged account-book is a text for 
economists to preach upon, in which we read that a coachman’s wages 
were twelve pounds a year in the Jast century, and the entire cost of 
keeping a carriage and pair of horses, including servants, only one 
hundred pounds a year. 


THE dainty sleeve-ruties, beside the account-book, will provoke a 
breach of one of the ten commandments if any lovers of old-point 
look at them. ‘‘Greek, sir,” says Dr. Johuson, ‘‘is like lace— 
everyone gets as much of it as he can.” And in Sir Joshua's day 
lace cravats and ruffles were the distinctive mark of a gentleman's 
attire. The loom had not then been invented to turn out, by thousands 
of yards daily in one mera imitations of the old laces which could 
only be patiently wrought by the needle, or woven upon a pillow. 
Eve ntleman collected lace in the ene of George ILI., and it was 
one of the evidences that the grand tour of Europe had been made, that 
fine lace, Italian, French, or Flemish, had been collected and brought 
home. The cost of the fine laces when brought to England and sold was 
enormous, for the duty was high. If brought in less quantities than 
twelve yards the duty imposed was two pounds a yard. This restric- 
tion on private dealing in foreign lace was with the double design of 
increasing the revenue, and of inducing Enylish people to buy the Jaces 
ns their own country — Devonshire, Buckinghamshire, Nottingham- 
shire, etc. 


LOOKING round the walls of the Grosvenor Gallery, we see all the 

t men immortalised by Sir Joshua's brush wearing dainty lace. 

e has only given himself ruffles once—in the portrait of himself in 

the robes of President of the Royal Academy. It would have been 

almost impossible for an artist to have worked with deep lace rattles 
falling over his hand and smearing the canvas. 


AN ell, the measure by which lace was poner was a yard 
and a quarter. Each sleeve-ruffle contained an ell and a quarter, 
apd the depth was three or four inches. The satirical poems 
of that day contained frequent allusions to the fine gentlemen whose 
ruffles dipped into the sauces at table, and experienced other misfor- 
tunes of a like nature. The lace for ruffles was gathered and tacked 
upon a narrow piece of tape which was sewn to the shirt-sleeve and 
easily removed or changed. 


IN an earlier time, when the second George was king, and he was 
full of grief at the last illness of Queen Caroline, who died in 1737, he 
yet failed not to remind his pages, when he had to meet foreign 
ambassadors on the following day, ‘to see that new ruffles were sewn 
on his old shirt-sleeves, whereby he might wear a decent air in the 
eyes of the representatives of foreign majesty.” Fashions lived lon 
in those days, and did not come in and go out with the oy 0 
nineteenth century caprices, and the ruffles worn in George I1.’s time 
differed very little, if at all, from thoee of fifty years later. 


THE cravats were of muslin, shawl shaped, edged round with lace. 
For them Indian muslin was jn great repute, being finer, softer, and 
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clearer than any made in England. So large were these cravats that 

they were put on by placing the centre agaihst the throat in front, 

carrying the ends to the back, crossing them, bringing them to the 

front, and tying them loosely with ends flowing. Besides the cravat, 

oe or jJabots, as they were called, were part of a gentleman’s 
ress. 

LADIES were not less greedy of fine lace than gentlemen in those 
days, but it is easier to understand their indulgence in such outlay than 
Horace Walpole’s, or his friend Mr. Damer’s, the wardrobe of the 
latter selling after his death for fifteen thousand pounds, the lace being 
its valuable feature. Ladies’ dresses, made with elbow-sleeves, ha 
frills of lace depending from them, and these gave a softening tone to 
the arm, even a bony one looking plump and rounded under the cloudy 
lace which fell over it. These elbow-frills were known as cngageantes, 


IN 1856 most magnificent orders were given for the imperial 
layette. The young prince was vous wu blanc ; white, therefore, was 
the prevailing colour in the layette. The curtains of the Prince 
Imperial’s cradle were of needle-point, with Alengon coverlet lined with 
satin. The christening robe, mantle, and head-dress were alk of 
Alencon; and the three corhcilles, bearing the imperial arms and 
cipher, were also covered with the same point. Twelve dozen em- 
broidered frocks, each in itself a work of art, were all profusely 
trimmed with Alencon, as were also the aprons of the imperial 
nurse. <A dress of Alencon point in the Paris Exhibition of 1855 was 
purchased by the Emperor for seventy thousand francs (£2,800), and 
presented by him to the Ev:press. The Empress has sold all these 
costly laces, and some day we shall hear of the reappearance of special 
specimens. The dress offered to the Empress by the city of Paris is now 
in possession of Mrs. Mackay, the wife of the big Bonanza Mine owner, 


and the name, originating in France, came over with the laces of the | familiarly ‘The Silver King.” It cost a hundred thousand francs, 
seventeenth’ century from Argentan and Alencon, and soon became | and took fourteen years of the work of some of the ablest lace-women 


naturalised in England. The great pride was in the number of frills | in Paris, 
upon thesleeve, from one to sixteen rows being worn. From the lace | M. Bonnat, in the 


ress never wore it, and Mrs. Mackay’s portrait by 


The Em 
fast Salon, shows the lace worn over a long white 


bills of Mary, the consort of William IIL, we find that a pair of | siik robe, and an immevse bouquet of roses carelessly thrown on one 
engageantes in her time took a yard and three-quarters of lace, and the | side of the train; another nestling in the lace body. The last royal 


price was five pounds ten shillings per yard. 
which the ladies of Sir Joshua’s time wore must have required more 
Jace than those of the previous century. One has only to look at the 
elbow-sleeves upon the canvasses at the Royal Academy or Grosvenor, 
to see that at least an ell is in cach row. 


ALENCON lace had an Italian origin. In Louis XIV.’s time immense 
sums of money were sent out. of Franco to Italy to pay for-the 
exquisite foreign laces without which no courtier was eonsidered to 
be properly dressed. ‘Royal edicts forbidding the purchase of foreign 
laces were of no avail. Court ladies boldly defied the laws and 
heaped on as much costly lace as they could afford to buy. Colbert, 
the astute minister of Lonis, met the difficulty in a wiser way than 
by prohibitions, He imported lace-workers, opened schools, and soon 
supplied both his own country and others with the same fine laces, 
which from this time were known as Alencon, Argentan, and, roughly 
speaking, French-point. 


Ir was not without difficulty that the workers were induced to 
abandon the easy cutwork, which was the work of the peasant 
women, and learn to make Venetian-point. In their reluctance we 
sympathise, for the trial to the eyes of such fine work must have 
severely taxed the health, as the discipline did the tempers. The 
first productions were heavy flowers in relief—what we now call 
Venctian and Florentine. These were joined by little bars—technically, 
‘‘ brides.” ‘It was not till nearly the middle of the eighteenth century 
that Alencon lace, like that of Sir Joshua’s ruffles, was made—light 
flowers or sprays, with a very fine meshed yround, a net made stitch by 
stitch with the necdle, known as the réseau ground. . 


THE Jace was worked upon parchment, as ladies of our own day 
worked braid and point lace stitches upon leather. But instead of 
the braid, of which the solid parts were formed, the pattern was 
entirely made with the needle, button-stitch over a thread. The 
pattern was first traced upon the parcliment, which was stitched toa 
picce of very coarse linen, folded double. The outline of the pattern 
was then formed by two flat threads, which were guided along the 
edvc by the thumb of the left hand, and fixed by minute stitches, 
passed with another thread and needle through the holes of the parch- 
ment. When the outline was finished, the work was given over to 
the réselcusc to make the ground, the fine network alluded to above. 
Then the parchment was handed to a fresh worker, who filled my the 
flowers by rows of button-stitching, so fine that the beauty can only be 
seen through a maguifying-glass. hy cg 


Tne Krench Revolution broke up the lace manufacture in France. 
Not only were the et eaghae of the peasants driven away from the 
neighbourhood where the workers lived, but there were no purchasers. 
The Court was gone, and the Republicans who had taken possession 
of the Tuileries had no taste for Jace, and no sympathy. with patient, 
honest, much-enduring women-workers. Under Napoleon there was 
a lace revival. The Empress Josephine took up the interests of the 
workers, and lace again became the fashion at the French Court. 
The Emperor made lace-wearing obligatory, and the Empress had 
special workers, who were kept in constant employment. To reproduce 
the lace made for the marriage of Marie Louise, would in the 
present day cost at least a million of francs. The bed-furniture con- 
sisted of tester, curtains, coverlet, and pillow-cases. The Alencon lace, 
nade for the King of Rome’s layette, was exhibited at Paris in 1855. 


WITH the fall of the First Empire Alencon lost its trade. No new 
workers were encouraged, and the old ones died out. The invention of 
bobbin net had revolutionised lace-making in every country. 
Tuchess of Angoukéme in 1830 tried to revive Alencon, and six years 
later Baron Mercier tried to make the girls work the old patterns on 
bobbin net, but all in vain. Not till 1851 was there any needle-point 
made at Alencon worth recording. Then a flounce was sent over to the 
Great Exhibition, at which thirty-six women had worked for cightcen 
inonths. It was valued at twenty-two thousand francs, and was 
alterwards bought for the trousscau of the Empress Engénic, 


The engagcantes dress of Alencon lace was for poor Queen Mercedes, the first wife 


of King Alfonso of Spain, whose married life was so brief. Into 
the lace, which was worn over cream-coloured satin, was wrou ht 
the arms of twelve kingdoms of old Spain, rather a curious idea 
for a Jace pattern. The dress had been in- hand for ten years 
before the order was given, and it was only necessary to execute an 
insert the special features required, the arms and initials. | 

ALL this travels far away from Sir Joshua Reynolds and his lace 
ruffles, but it is in reality only the same old stery adapted to the 
tastes and habits of the nineteenth century. Design is move perfect 
in the present day, but the lace has lesa character in it, being worked 
by some eichteen hands, edch at special parts, than it had in the olden 
days when one hand wrought it all, or shared the labour with not 
more than two others. «= re ae oe ’ 


+ 


Cork and Virgin. Cork Work. 


.MANY useful and ornamental articles can be made with cork, and 
the work is one that recommends itself to the attention of people whe 
are anxions to send contributions to bazaars, or give ae and 
whose capital mainly consists of a willingness to work, and spare 
time. - ’ , ; a) : ‘ 


ye 1 1 ’ rad t 
THE work can be divided into three kinds : The making of models 
of churches, rums, and: caves, ornamental articles of shredded cork, 
and children’s swimming-belts from old wine-corks. The cork re- 
quired is obtained from ‘pieces of waste cork of various sizes ; new but 
bad corks, such as ‘are sold very cheaply, by makers, when their untit- 
ness for their original purposc 1s proved ; and by saving up all the old 
corks that have been used in the house. Discoloured corks are only 
serviceable for swimming-belts, so beer, lemonade, and soda-water 
corks are better for the purpose than wine corks. A ze po i) 
strong glue, which can be heated over the fire, cardboard, thin laths 
wood, old brackets, frames, and boxer, a bradawl, sheet of glass, glass- 
ruler, several sharp penknives, and some fine wire, complete the 
necessary requisites, : = 


‘To make a really correct model of a church or castle it is necese 
sary to design upon separate sheets of paper the various outer 
walls of the building, and to niake these drawings to scale, and 
exactly the length and height the model is to be. In each correctly 
indicate the position and size of any opening or projection, such as 
window, door, turret, buttress, then cut away the spare paper 
surrounding the design, and paste all the various walls‘ together; 
upright, and in their proper positions, 80 as to make 8 paper medel of 
the desired object. This paper model will show at a glance if the night 
proportions of the building have been found, and, as it is easily made and 
altered, will save a great deal of after vexation which is likely to arise 
when the cork model is finished if it has only been built up haphazard, 
or from a flat design. * Perfect: the paper model, cutting out the 
windows, ete., in it, and then pull it to pieces and lay each part upon 
thin pieces of deal (the lids of old boxes will do) or upon millboard ; mark 
out the required proportions upon these, and cut out upon the sheet of 
glass the window-openings, battlements,’ ete., with a sharp knife, 
steadied as it cuts by the glass ruler. Before putting the chicf walls 
together line their inside portions with pieces of curk, using the most 
discoloured for that purpose. ‘Take the penknife and an old cork, and 
cut the cork into.long narrow strips, which glue on so as to cover all the 
interior walls, so that they may look neat when seen through the 
windows. Cover the outside walls with fine, even-textured cork, and 
cut this into small blocks one-cighth of an inch thick and half an 
inch square. Gluo those firmly down with hot glue, and then join 
the various parts of the building together with fine nails or glue. Put 
on buttresses made of thin cork where the walls join, or small projec- 
tions or mouldings ; make these of thin strips of cork glued upon cach 
other, to jmitate the different rqws of mouldings Whero mouldings 
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jae as ‘hollowing out in their centres, heat some wire or a bradawl, 
and burn the cork to shape by these means, and then scrape off the 
blackened parts. Window-frames require mouldings and sills, Pieces 
of glass are sometimes fixed: into the window-openings, and narrow 
pieces of cardboard, covered with cork-dust, put in to imitate the stone 
mouldings of church windows, If a roof is pnt on, make it of card- 
board, chop up the cork very fine and dust it well over the cardboard, 
after spreading a layer of hot glue on the surface. To imitate a slate 
roof, dust powdered slate-pencil and powdered brick over the cardboard 
instead of cork. Finish the work glueing pieces of dried moss, 
lichen, and shaded chenille on to the walls, and covering the ground 
upon which the model stands with moss and fine gravel. Caves and 
eastles are made in the same way. Old ruins without roofs make 
the — cork models, and are much easier to make than churches and 
castles, 


To ornament small articles with cork. Frames, baskets, plant- 
boxes, wall-tidies, flower-pot covers, etc., can be made. For the 
frames, cut some pieces of deal into the shape of Oxford frames, and 
take the whitest of the old corks, and shred them with the knife or 
scissors into very small pieces, not of a uniform size. Prepare a large 
quantity of these, and also some quite fine cork-dust. Cover a piece 
of the frame with hot glue, and pour the pieces of cork over it from 
the hand, and when as many have stuck as possible, filt up the inter- 
stices with a shower of cork-dust. Work round the whole frame in 
this way, then, with a brush, dab hot glue on the cork where it is not 
sufficiently raised, and P ial on those places a second layer of cork 
pieces, Flat cabinet an promenade photo-frames, made of cardboard, 
can be ornamented, and if any old velvet photo-frames are to be had, 
they can be made quite fresh:looking by being thus covered with cork. 
Cardboard: flower-pot covers, wall-tidies, etc., are covered m the same 
way, but the pieces of cork used upon them are cnt into large dice 
and oblong shapes, and the dust and tiny bits only used to fill up spare 
corners. An old housemaid’s box can be made into a bedroom coal- 
renttle by being covered with large-sized pieces of cork; black-lead and 
soap boxes into flower-stands (with tin linings), and flour-barrels into 
work-tubs. -Brackets are made by covering deal with varions-sized 
nee of cork glued firmly together ; hanging baskets of a sinall size 

rom the half of a cocoa-nut similarly covered, with holes drilled for 
drainage and to insert a wire handle. This wire handle cover by 
stringing on to cotton small pieces of cork, and winding this round the 
wire. Strawberry-punnets, covered first with brown-paper, upon which 
to glue the cork, fitted with wire handles, and lined with brivht- 
coloured silk, make pretty work-baskets, as do cigar-boxes, covered 
outside with cork, and lined with silk. The same cigar-boxes, with a 
slit cut in the lid, make good hall letter-boxes. Another way of using 
the cork is to make, with strong wire, square and Oxford frames, and 
then to cut the cork into little blocks half an inch long and one-eighth 
of an inch thick. String these blocks on to stout thread, so that their 
points turn every way, and wind the thread round the frames in such 
a manner that the cork only decorates the front parts, and spaces of 

lain thread come at the back, by which means a flat back to the frame 
s given, and araised and jagged front. Cork can be coloured by being 
sized, stained with Judson’s dyes, or regular stains, and varnished. 
Sealing-wax varnish gives a look of coral to the cork. 


For making children’s swimming-belts, ent out the shape of the 
belt on ticking, run fine wire through the old corks, making a hole 
with the bradawl, and bend the. wire, with the corks on it, so that it 
completely covers the ticking, fitting the corks one into the cther, and 
Lending the wire up and down the belt, not round it. Sew the wire 
to the ticking with stout thread, and make shaylder-straps, also 
covered with corks. Fasten the belt with a buckle, and string a lot 
of Jarge pieces of cork as floats round the belt at the waist, 


ue VIRGIN CORK WORK. 

BESIDES the many ornaments that can be made from the finer kinds 
of cork, that bark of the cork-oak that is known as virgin-cork has 
of late years become a prominent article of decoration for ferneries, 
blank walls, rustic jardiniéres, etc., and for ornamenting window- 
boxes, hanging plant baskets, side and corner wall-pots, and many 
other objects of out and in door decoration. From the rugged and 
tmeven surface of the bark, and the many fantastic shapes of its 
natural growth, it is peculiarly adapted to take away the stiff 
and conventional appearance that is so often associated with new- 
made conservatorics or suburban rustic-work, and italso possesses the 
merit of lending itself to the worker’s ideas, who is thns enabled to 
create from it many fanciful effects without distorting it into unsightly 
ahepes or taking away from its individuality. Its one fault, that of 
its lability to harbour insects, is removed by varnishing it upon both 
sides before using, or by occasionally renewing it. The cork is 
brought to England in hates, one of the largest importers being 
the London and Lisbon Cork Wood Company, 28, Upper Thames 
Street, who have as agents most of the chief seedsmen and 
florists. The. bales of one hundredweight each cost from twenty 
shillings to thirty shillings, the difference in their price bei 
regulated by the shape of the bark, plain pieces being cheap, an 

owth that has assumed a tubular form the dearest. When the cork 
s obtained it should be sorted ont, all the best grown pieces put in 
one bundle, and the smaller and least curious in another, 


THE article to be cecorated has now to be considered; if it 
is an already made wooden window:box, there is little trouble 
over it. Obtain:a sheet of common glass, a very sharp shoe- 
maker's knife pues sixpence), some French wire nails (threepence 
the pound), and a bradawl. Place the bark upon the glass and 
cut it into a variety of lengths and sizes, not evenly, but in 
a rugged, jagged manner. Put the window:box in place, and then nail 
all the cork on, making a hole in it with the bradawl to allow of the 
nail going through it. Be caretul not to make a straight line any- 
where, and to let the edges of the cork haug down far below the edce 
of the window-box, and also bring them well above its top. Till inall 
small spaces with little pieces of cork, and cover over the heads of the 
nails with putty and a little brown varnish. When the box is quite 
covered, it is improved by pieces of cork being nailed on to it of 
funnel and half-round shapes. These filled with earth, and a creeper 
or small plant put into them, carry the floral decorations below 
the straight line at the top, and improve the look of the work. 
Rustic hanging-baskets require a foundation of wood on to which 
to nail the cork ; tin can be used, but to fasten the cork to metal, holes 
for the nails. must be drilled through the metal, or a composition made 
of one part hot tart to six of pitch, the metal coated with this, and the 
cork attixed whilst this is hot. 


OLD walls when ornamented with cork are particularly effective, 
especially when cavities, recesses, or jutting-out ledges are contrived 
into which to introduce ferns and other plants, and so convert an 
unsightly object into one of beanty ; the difficulty in wall-work is 
affixing the nails throuch the putty and crevices left in the brickwork. 
Rustic plant-stands and fountains are very suitable for covering ; the 
stands make with strong wood, and select for their legs boughs or 
saplings of trees, so that the curves and general shape of the article 
should appear to be natural; then take tubular pieces of the virgin cork 
large enough to encircle each leg, and cover over every part ; places 
that are too small to nail cork to, require it to be glued on with gutta- 

ercha. Takea stick of gutta-percha, melt it over a lamp, and while 
hot stick the cork on with it. | 


For Christmas decoration and for school-treats letters made with 
virgin cork are useful. Take some of the small pieces of cork and cut 
the letters out from them, using paper letters as a guide to their shapes, 
and then colour the larger letters red, by varnishing them well with 
sealing-wax varnish, or dip them into strong gum and sprinkle them 
with glass shavings, tapioca, or rice, or stain with Stevenson's stair 
and varnish with oak varnish. Virgin cork will take most of the 
wood stains. The cork must be sized after the stain is applied 
with common glue size, and then varnished with plain varnish. 


a ee ee 


The Frigate Bird. 


AFTER a storm at sea, in distant climes, you may have a 
chance of observing in. a patch of i haen Pepsi sky, a small bird 
with immense wings, hovering at an altitude of perhaps some 
ten thousand fect. It is a gull? No, its wings are black. 
It is an eagle? No, the bird itself is small. \ It is the little 
eagle of the seas, the first of the sey race, the audacious 
navigator who never furls sail, the prince of the tempest, the despiser 
of danger—the warrior or frigate bird. We have at last reached the 
limit of the series of which the wingless bird is the starting-point. 
Here is a bird that is nothing but wing. No body at all, or hardly any, 
scarcely as big as that of a barn-door fowl, but with ia ey wings, 
measuring sometimes fourteen feet from tip to tip. Such a bird as this, 
sustained by nature onsuch supports has nothing to do but to float at 
ease. Does the tempest rage, he mounts to a height in which he finds 
serenity. The poetic metaphor, false when applied to any other bird, 
is no figure of speech for him ; he literally slumbers upon the storm. If 
he thinks fit to travel in earnest, distance becomes a thing of naught, 

This strange being has, moreover, the royal quality of fearin 
nothing in the world. Little, but strong and intrepid, he braves a 
the tyrants of the air. He can despise even the great condor, for before 
that monster bird could get well on the wing, he would be leagues 
away. One thing, nevertheless, surprises you; which is, that on closer 
inspection, the first member of the winged kingdom does not enjoy one 

article of the peace which would seem to be promised by a life of such 
frecdou His eye is cruelly hard, unmerciful, and restless, His twisted 
attitudes are the contortions of a wretched watchman, who is compelled 
on pain of death to keop a constant look out over the infinite expanse 
of ocean. His sight visibly strains at telescopic range, and if it fail 
him. nature has condemned him, and he dies, 
_ He has scarcely any feet, and such as he has are very short 
and webbed, unfitted to walk or perch, With a formidable 
beak, he has not the talons of a veritable sea-cagle., False eagle, 
although superior to the real in audacity and thievishness, he is 
inferior in strength, and is unprovided with those invincible claws, 
He can strike and slay, but can he seize? Hence arises the uncertainty 
and the hazards of his life, which is that of a corsair or a pirate rather 
than of a peaceable sailor; and the permanent question-written on his 
face is: ‘Shall I dine to-day ?) Shall) be able to feed my young ones 
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to-night?”’ His superb and enormous expanse of wing becomes, on 
land, an encumbrance and a danger. In order to take flight, he 
rogues either a high wind or an elevated spot, a , or a rocky 
cliff. Surprised on a sand-bank or a low reef, where he often makes a 
halt, the frigate-bird is helpless and defenceless; it is to no ye 
that he threatens and strikes right and left, he can be easily killed by 
blows of a stick. Out at sea, these immense wings, admirable at a 
certain altitude, are ill-adapted to skim the waves. Once wet through, 
they would become heavy and would sink. , 

And yet, what can he do? His daily meals are in the waves; he 
must, therefore, be always approaching them; he is obliged constantly 
to return to, and beat about the sea which threatens to engulf him. 
He would perish of hunger if he had not the cunning to find a provider 

‘whose rations he devours. His ignoble regource is to attack a een 
and timid bird, the noddy, an excellent fisherman. The frigate-bird, 
which is not superior in size, pursues him, strikes him on the neck with 
his bill, and makes him disgorge his prey. All this takes place in mid- 
air; before the fish falls from the noddy, the frigate-bird has caught it. 

The same impudent robber has been known to snatch a fish from a 
man's hand, and even to hover over a caldron with the hope of 
snatching morsels of the boiling meat, regardless ef the sailors who 
were engaged in the cookery. Dampier saw sick, old, or crippled 
frigate-birds establishing themselves on reefs, which seemed to be their 
hospitals, and levying contributions on the fisheries of.their vassals, 
the juvenile noddies. But while in vigorous health, they rarely alight, 
but live like the clouds, floating on their outspread wings from one 
hemisphere to another, taking their chance, and pisremig with their 
implacable gaze the boundless expanse of sea and sky. 


Household .Gardening. 


Divip1Inc Harpy FLOWERS. 


_ THE majority of the old favourite perennial plants that are so 
attractive during the summer and autumn are increased by division 
of the roots, and the best time for dividing and replanting is in ear] 
spring, soon after the young shoots appear. from the roots, or fres 
gro is seen to be pare: 

Almost all kinds of border-flowers may be taken up and replanted 
now, the exceptions being Camations and Pinks, especially the 
former, old-established plants of which should not be severed into 
divisions at this period of the year. - 

Plants that may be treated succeasfully by root-division now are 
Primroses and Polyanthuses of all kinds, Pansies, Violas, Phloxes, 
Pyrethrums, Delphiniuins, Foxgloves, Michaelmas Daisies, and, 
indeed, almost or quite all kinds, including Chrysanthemums, that 
die down in the autumn, and push up fresh growths when awakened 
from their winter sleep. “ 

Usually the outside portions of border plants that are established 
in clumps are the best for replanting, the centres of the roots being 
exhausted by having been overcrowded in summer, and enfeebled by 
impoverished soil. Always, therefore, select those healthy parts, the 
vigorous crowns and robust shoots, as these offsets invariably make 
the best plants. -The exhausted portions of the roots, if not needed 
for increase, can be profitably thrown away. - 

In dividing plants, always secure as many fibrous roots as possible 
with each division, and take particular care that these are not kept 
out of the soil a moment longer than is pcg necessary. It is 
imperative that the roots be kept moist, or they will shrivel, and the 
leaves and shoots also, or they will wither, and the plants then receive 
a serious check, from which they do not readily recover, whereas, if 
kept perfectly fresh and moist by shading and sprinkling them with 
water when out. of. the soil, they scarcely receive any check by being 
oe but grow freely from the first, and are then certain to 

ourish. 

When penovabe a border, dividing and re-arranging the plants, 
it is always advisable to change their positions when this can be con- 
veniently done. A moment’s thought will show the necessity for this. 
If a plant long remains in one place, it extracts all the particular food 
from the soil that is requisite for its sustenance. It is in the same 
position as an animal secured in a certain portion of a field: it will 
consume every particle of food within its reach, and if not soon given a 
fresh pasture, will starve. Thus by changing the position of a plant, 
it is afforded a new pasture, and is co uently invigorated. 

But it is often desirable to take up a plant, reduce it in size, dis- 
carding the weaker portion and oe the stronger, and replant in 
the same position. In this case always dig out a few spadefuls of soil 
and exchange them with a similar amount from another part of the 
border. Great benefit is certain to resalt from this simple process, 
which has the same effect on the plant as removing it to another site, 

In dividing plants, insert the divisions a little deeper than they 
were before ‘ea disturbed ; they should, in fact, be planted just below 
the general level of the froand, leaving each in a saucer-like cavity. 
Old and long-established roots are eer raised above the soil b 
the washing of the earth from them, in which state they soon wither if 
a term of dry weather occurs. By being planted deeper, the roots are 
kept cooler and moister, while the cavities in which the plants are 
placed are convenient for holding water that may be given, and for 


conveying it direct to the roots. When rooted divisions of plants are 
inserted, they should always be well watered at the time, and as often as 
is needed afterwards to prevent the leaves from drooping. The fresher 
they are kept, the sooner will they be established, as flagging of the 
leaves always retards the action of the roots. 


PLANTING ROCKERIES. 


This is an excellent time, choosing mild and dull days for the work, 
for planting mounds that may be formed in which stones are embedded. 
These mounds, well furnished, are very ornamental, and plants often 
succeed on them better than on the level ground. 

The sides of these mounds exposed to the full sun may be 
appropriately planted with the mossy Suxifrages, trailing Sedums, 
Aubrietias, Arabises, and Iberises, with any of the taller plants 
above-named between them as room may be available. In cooler or 
rather shaded places on the mound, Violas, Lilies of the Valley, 
Primroses, and Polyanthuses, and. most hardy border-plants will 
thrive, while for forming a fringe for hanging over the margin, the 
small-leaved Ivies and Periwinkles, with the accommodating Creeping 
Jenny are admirably adapted. In the summer, any ordinary 
bedding-plants, such as Geraniums, Lobelias, and Verbenas, may be 
inserted for imparting brightness after the spring flowers are over. 

For a shaded rockery, which the sun seldom reaches, no plants are 
comparable to Ferns, and there is no better time for planting them 
than when the fresh young fronds are just uncoiling, but the roots 
must be kept constantly moist when out of the ground. 

Amongst the most nee rowing kinds are the Male Fern, the Lady 
Fern, and Hart's Tongue Fern ; very attractive, also, of lower growth, 
are the Holly, Oak, and Beech Ferns. These would form the nucleus 
of a collection that might be added to from time totime. Failing 
Ferns, or in addition to them, variegated Ivies would render the 
mound ornamental, with the pretty white Woodroffe, and the gay 
German Irises. Most or all of the plants named, with many more 
that are suitable for the reer jn question, are now plentiful in the 
flower-markets, and can be obtained at a trifling cost. If good plants 
are procured, carefully planted, and well watered, they will be 
attractive at once, and improve as the season advances. Rockeries 
are very suitable for small town gardens, and more of them might 
be formed with advantage in suburban districts. 


Bush FRvIrTs. ms 
The most important of the larger fruits have been alluded to, and 
the best varieties recommended, but not less valuable are the smaller 
preserving fruits, while they are even more suitable for culture than 
the others in very small gardens, at the same time being voy of 
extended culture in large ones. Grown for commercial purposes they 
are the most quickly profitable of all, and the produce is always in 
demand for jam-making purposes. Before the planting season closes 
it will be well to point out a few of the varieties that are likely to 

give satisfaction to thore who grow them well. . _ 


GOOSEBERRIES, CURRANTS, AND RASPBERRIES, 


Excellent growers, abundant bearers, and serviceable are all these 
small fruits, and they can be profitably grown either trained to low 
walls and fences, or in borders in the open garden, . 

The most generally useful Gooseberry in cultivation is the Red 
Warrington, the fruit being valuable in a green state for tarts, and 
equally so when either green or ripe for preserving; the most 
generally acceptable of yellow Gooseberries is the Early Sulphur, which 
is one of the first to ripen ; the best white, or greenish yellow, being the 
Whitesmith. . These are ee y grown for market purposes, and are 
often very profitable to the cultivators. Young trees can be purchased 
. i a each, and they begin bearing the year after they are 
planted. . 

Black Currants are y paplesameied useful for pnt in rather moist 
and shaded places, as the trees grow there freely, and bear abundantly. 
This is a very wholesome and profitable fruit, and the crops are seldom 
devoured by birds.. ; 

Red and White Currants are also very abundant bearers, bat 
require drained soil, or land that is not wet, also more sun than the 
black sorts for bringing the crops to perfection. 

The best Black Currants are the Black Naples, and Lee’s Prolific ; 
the most useful red variety the Raby Castle ; the favourite white the 
White Dutch. No one can err by planting these sorts who has 
suitable positions for a few trees, an where they thrive satisfactorily, 
they will give as much pleasure to the cultivator as he can derive 
from flowers, apart from the value of the fruit. 

Raspberries, like Black Currants, rejoice in moisture, and do not 
object to partial shade. When well grown they are highly 


remunerative to the cultivator, the fruit always being in demand in . 


town and country. There is no better yale | than Carter’s Prolific, 
which grows sturdily and produces large red truit bountifully. If a 
Yellow Raspberry is desired pant the Yellow Antwerp, the fruit of 
which is pretty, but less useful than the preceding valuable sort. | 


PRUNING NEWLY-PLANTED TREES. 


Pruning should be done immediately after planting, trimming the 
side-shoots off the main branches to within an inch of the base of 
each shoot, and shortening the terminal growths, the ends of the leading 
branches, to about six inches. Raspberry-canes, newly-planted only, 
not those established, shonld be shortened to—a foot, then stout 
growths will spring from the base and produce fine fruiting canes. 


>= 
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Odds and Ends. 


WueN the late Dr. Samuel Butler, Bishop of Lichfield, was a young 
man, holding a country curacy, the celebrated Dr. Parr, who lived at no 
at distance, used sometimes to ride over, and take an early dinner with 
m at Christmas. One one occasion the equestrian was overtaken by 
heavy rain, and reached his destination in a dripping condition. Thecurate 
took him immediately into his bedroom, where there was a good fire, and 
supplied him with a change of clothing. Presently the doctor re-entered, 
arrayed in his friend’s dressing-gown and slippers, with a nightcap pulled 
over his ears. Ten minutes or so went by in silence, when Dr. Parr raised 
his head, gave one or two preliminary sniffs, and then looking round, lisped 
out in tones of deep interest : “‘ Gooth for dinner, Tham?” “T really don’t 
know, doctor. I nope there may be. My housekeeper knows you are fond 
of goose.” Then the appetising odour of a savoury roast pervaded the 
apartment more and more. ‘‘I’m thure it’s a pot , Tham,” said the 
doctor, smacking his lips. ‘‘ Dinner’s ready, please,” said the maid, 
opening the door. ied junibed the guest, and hurried into the bedroom to 
don the clothes he had Jeft there to dry. Horror of horrors, what a sight 
met his eye! His cherishod head- , his well-powdered and pomatumed 
wig, lay in the fender frizzling in its own fat, and, while browning nicely 
before the fire, exhaled the odour which had so tickled his olfactory nerves, 
and raised up hopes only to be thus cruelly overthrown. 


Tre Earl of Lonsdale was so extensive a hy les and patron of 
boroughs, that he returned nine members every Parliament, who were 
facetiouely callod Lord Lonsdale’s ninepins. One of the members thus 
designated, having made a very extravagant speech in the House of 
Commons, was answered by Mr. Burke in a vein of the happiest sarcasm, 
which elicited from the house loud and continued cheers. Mr. Fox 
entering the house just as Mr. Burke was sitting down, enquired of Sheridan 
what the house was cheering. ‘‘Oh, nothing of consequence,” replied 
Sheridan; ‘‘ only Burke has knocked down one of Lord Lonadale’s nine- 
pins.” : 

‘You have the advantage of me,” said the old merchant blandly. 
**' You will have to get someone to identify you.” ‘‘Identify me? Why, I 
am your son, just back from the university for the summer vacation.” 
‘* May be, may be,” answered the old gentleman, “‘ but my son did not look 
like a fool, wear a cockney hat, monkey-tail coat, shin-tight pants, tooth- 
pick shoes, nor did he suck cane-handles. When my wife returns from her 
visit to my sister in the country, you may present your claims to her, and 
if she decides that you are our offspring, I shall be happy to bid you an 
affectionate good-bye on your return to the university.” 


AN attorney, who had many times sent away an impecunious client with 
uivocal answers regarding his case, was one day disturbed under a press 
of business by the aforesaid client walking into his office. ‘‘ You here 
in?” said the lawyer impatiently. ‘‘ Yes,” answered the client, “‘ you 
told me to come back another time.” ‘* Well, then,” retorted the attorney, 
**T didn't mean this time ; I meant some other time.” | 
A cLA8s of schoolgirls, highly educated on the newest principles, were 
uring forth to the Bishop of Manchester a list of Latin words, with the 
En lish equivalents, and they came to the word which we elders should 
call vicissim. ‘' We-kiss-im,” said the girls. ‘‘ We-kiss-im—by turns.” 
‘*Oh, do you?” answered the bishop.’ ‘‘Then I don’t wonder at your 
adopting the new pronunciation.” 

AN editor listened very ponents once to a lengthy and verbose manu- 
script read to him by its author, who, feeling much flattered at the editor’s 
attention, asked him: ‘‘ What do you think of it? Is it likely to take with 
the public?” The editor reflected a few moments, and then answered : 
** Well, for people who like that sort of thing, I should think it is just the 
sort of thing they would like.” 

Aw Englisbman and a Welshman disputing in whose country was the 
best living, said: the Welshman: ‘‘ There is such noble housekeeping. in 
Walés that I have knewn above a dozen cooks employed at- one wedding 
dinner.” ‘‘ Aye,” answered the Englishman, ‘that was because every man 
toasted his own cheese.” 

Woman, with dog jumping at her, to professor, owner of the animal : 
** For Heaven's sake, man, call your dog off, or he will upset me.” Pro- 
fessor, standing on one foot and scratching his head: ‘‘One minute, 
madam, one minute; (to himself) as soon as I can remember the brute’s 
name.” 

Somz time ago an old woman who had received a cheque went with 
great glee to a bank to draw the money. ‘This cheque is crossed ; we 
can’t pay it over the counter, my good woman.” ‘All right, sir; I’ll come 
round, then,” was the reply. 

THREE gentlemen, whose names were More, Strange, and Wright, bein 
in a tavern, says the last : ‘‘ There is but one duffer in the company, an 
that’s Strange.” ‘‘ Yes,” answered Strange, ‘‘ here is one More.” ‘‘ Aye,” 
said More, ‘‘ that’s Wright.” 

A MAD princess of the house of Bourbon, on being asked why the reigns 
of queens wero in general more prosperous than the reigns of kings, replied: 
** Because, under kings, women govern—under queens, men.” 

HcssBanD: ‘‘ Well, my dear, did you see some beautiful things on 
your mountain excursion?” Wife; ‘“‘ No; the guide told me to look whore 
I walked ; so all I saw was my boots.” 

J. J. Rousseau was one day showing his “Ode to Posterity ” to Voltaire. 
**Do you know,” said the sage, ‘‘I’m afraid your ‘Ode’ will never be for- 
warded to its address.” 

About the guiltiest-looking people in this world—A man accused of a 
crime of which he is innocent, and a newly-married couple trying tu pass for 
veterans. : : a 

Two farmers had a dispute about the boundary lines of their farms, 
The dispute is now settled, and so are the lawyers—on their farms. 

WHEN a man puts his old green gingham umbrella up on the shelf, he is 
wisely laying up something for a rainy day. 


ONE evening between nine and ten o'clock, Lord B.'s butler discovered 
a burglar hiding in a china-closet. The butler took the de tor to his 
master, who happened to be in his study at the time, and asked whether he 
should send for a policeman. ‘‘ Certainly,” replied his lordship, ‘‘or rather, 
I'll ring for one,” and so saying, he the bell. A. servant appeared, 
whom his lordship requested “to go into the kitchen and bring up a police- 
man or two.” The domestic returned and said there was no policeman on 
the premises. ‘‘ What !” exclaimed his lordship, ‘‘do you mean to tell me 
that with a plain cook and three housomaids in my employ, there is no 
pene my kitchen? It is a miracle, and our prisoner shall reap the 

nefit of it. Butler, let the man go instantly.” 


A POPULAR dramatist was at a party the other evening, and, coming 
out, was with a crowd of other gentlemen at the door. One of them mis- 
took him for a waiter. It is a kind of blunder that is not unfrequently 
made, and orainates in a pardunable and warranted misconception. “Oh, 
please,” said the guest, ‘‘ call me a four-wheeler.” ‘‘ Certainly I will,” said 
the dramatist ; “you are a four-wheeler.” He then waited till the storm 
of indignation on the part of the mistaken guest and of amusement on the 
part of all the others had subsided, before he added: ‘‘ You know I cannot 
call you a hansom.” 


Dr. ABERNETHY, the celebrated physician, was never more displeased 
than by hearing a patient detail a long account of troubles. A woman, 
knowing Abernethy’s love of the laconic, having burned her hand, called 
at his house. Showing him her hand, she said: ‘‘ A burn.” ‘A poultice,” 
quietly answered the Jearned doctor. The next day she returned and suid : 
** Better.” ‘Continue the poultice,” replied Dr. A. In a week she made 
her last call, and her speech was lengthened to three words : ‘‘ Well ; your 
fee?” ‘* Nothing,” said the physician; ‘‘ you are the most sensible woman 
Tever saw.” - 

THE Duke of York once remarked to Colonel W. at the mess of the 
11th Regiment, that the colonel was uncommonly bald, and, although a 
much younger man than His Royal Highness, he stood more in need of a 
wig. The colonel, who had been of very long standing in the service, and 
whose promotion had been by no means rapid, informed His Royal High- 
ness that his baldness could easily be accounted for. ‘‘In what manner?” 
asked the duke. ‘‘ By my junior officers stepping over my head,” was the 
reply. The gallant colonel received promotion in a few days. 


_THE most powerful king on earth is wor-king; the laziest king, 
shir-king ; the most popular king, smo-king ; and the moet disreputable, 
jo-king ; and the leanest one, thin-king; and the thirstiest one, drin-king ; 
and the slyest, win-king ; and the most garrulous one, tal-king. And then 
there is the hac-king, whose trade’s a perfect mine; the dark-skinned 
monarch, blac-king, who cuts the greatest shine; not to speak of ran-king, 
whose title’s out of the question ; or famous ruler, ba-king, of good finance 
digestion. ; | | 

Dr. WHATELY once asked a roomful of divines why white sheep eat so 
very much more than black sheep. One person advanced the opinion that 
black being a warmer colour than white, and one which never fails forcibly 
to attract the sun, black sheep could do with less nutriment than their 
white contemporaries. At these Peotand ulations Dr. Whately shook 
his head gravely and then proceeded to explain: ‘‘ White should eat more 
because there are more of them.” 


Sr WALTER Scott, on being asked to sit for his portrait for Terry, the 
actor, said that both he and his dog ‘‘ Maida” were tired of that sort of 
thing; Maida particularly so, for she had been so often sketched, that 
whenever she saw an artist unfurl his paper and arrange his brushes, she. 
got up and walked off with a dignity and expression of loathing almost 

uman. 

‘*Wuy will you associate with such men as Flimsy?” asked Brown. 
“‘For my part, I always endeavour to associate with men who are my 
superiors.” ‘*It can’t be hard work for you to find them,” replied Jones, 
“but I am different from you. I am always willing that my friends should 
associate with their superiors.” 


Lorp Nortn, who.was very corpulent before a severe sickness, said to 
his physician after it: ‘‘Sir, I am obliged to you for introducing me to 
some old acquaintances.” ‘‘ Who are they, my lord ?” enquired the doctor. 
** My ribs,” replied his lordship, ‘* which {have not felt for many years 
until now.” 

** THE aun is all very well,” said an Irishman, “‘ but the moon is worth 
two of it ; for the moon affords us light in the night-time when we want it, 
bshigrhaed the sun’s with us in the day-time, when we have no occasion 
or it.’ 

SHE was a sweetly inexperienced housekeeper, as one may gather from 
her remark when someone suggested that she should purchase spring mat-— 
tresses. ‘‘ Yos,” she replied, ‘“‘if they are in season we'd better have 
some.” 

As a atout old lady got out of a crowded omnibus the other day, she 
exclaimed : ‘‘ Well, that’s a relief, anyhow.” To which the driver, eyeing 
her ample proportions, replied : ‘‘So the ’osses thinks, mum.” 

A TRAVELLER, enquiring at a feudal castle whether he could see the: 
antiquities of the place, received the simple answer from a servant: ‘‘ I am 
sorry, sir, my lady and her daughters have gone to town.” 


‘* My daughter,” said a pompous old gentleman, “ you must never listen 
to flatterers.” ‘‘ But, papa,” said the young lady, ‘‘how can I tell that 


” 


they are flatterers unless I listen ? ' 

AN account of East End destitution states that the match-making is 
almost wholly in women’s hands. It is precisely the same in the West End. 

Many speak the truth when they say that they despise riches and pre- 
ferment, but they mean the riches and preferment possessed by other men. 

A SMABT young man picked up a flower in the ball-room after all the 
girls had gone, and sang pathetically, ‘‘ "Tis the lost rose of some her.” 

- Tue seashore is a place where you can always find Sabbath-breakers. 
A MASTER of free-hand drawing—A pickpocket. 
KNOT-WITHST4NDING.— Bachelors. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

. Enquiries will be attended to as quickly as possible, but, as w6 have to go to 
press several days before publication, some elay is inevitable. In no case call ques- 
tions be answered “ next week,” as some of our friends demand. 
several very unreasonable complaints of delay in attending to 
Correspondents who have paid no regard 
week in this Journal. 

The Editor is therefore compelled to give notice: 
1, That all lette7s containing postage-stamps for copies of this Journal, or on 
similar business, must be addressed to the PUBLISHER. . 

2. That all letters containing enquiries for the Correspondence Column, or on 
literary business, must be addressed to the EpITor. 

3. That Correspondents are urgently requested to 
donyms, and not to use 6 

4. That Correspondents wishing to write on two or more subjects—say to send 
in ah answer to a 
Journal—must send each comuuunication in a scparate envelope, properly 
addressed as above indicated. 

5. That NO ATTENTION can be paid to any Correspondents who do not observe 


these rules. 


nee, 

| QUESTIONS. 

Fes in AMBER will be glad to know where he can find the following 
Verse 3 
For every evil under the sun 

There is a remedy, or there's none ; 


If there Is one, try and find it; 
If there isn’t, well, never mind it. 


Joan D. will be glad to have the names of songs 1n which the following 
words occur ; — 
I've a cot in the valley, 

Come share it with me. 

And : 
Lightly beats, lightly beats 
The heart that never 
Felt the pangs, felt the pangs 
That wait on love. 


Also to know where she can find a short poem entitled “ The Ivy and the: 


Bell.” "5 
ANSWERS. 

A Great ADMIRER OF 
PLEXED.—It is not easy to form a correct opinion regarding your trouble 
without a personal interview. However, the following eneral directions 
Attend carefully to your general health ; if you are not 
Avoid indigestible food, and do not drink much tea 
either mentally or physically. Avoid mental 
anxiety as much as you can. Do not overtax your memory. Do not see 
to of course, this will give your weak 
memory unnecessary y requires rest. In the mean- 
time do not do any mental work that you find worries or annoys you. 
Sleep as much as you can. other morning if you 
find it agrees with you. Take a teaspoonful of the following mixture three 
times a day in & wineglassful of water after Any chemist will 
supply it. Easten’s syru of each one ounce, mixe 
togethor. Always shake t the medicine. 

ASPHYXIA Surrs.— Apply to an vernesses scene , & list of 
which you will find in the London irectory, under the head of 
““ Governesses’ Tostitutions.” 

BrwiLperEeD.—1. Like many other apparently incredible feats, that of 
the egg in the bottle is easily accomplished when you know the secret. 
You must take an e and soak it in vinegar, and in ess of time its 
shell will become quite soft, eo that it may be extended lengthwise without 
Thon insert it into the neck of a bottle, and, on pouring col 
water upon it, it will assume its former figure and hardness. 2 When you 


ost Office 


cut indiarubber, keep the blade of your knife wet, and you can cut it with- 
out difficulty. ; 
Gave av Lait.—1. Certainly you are entitled to have the article you 


ask for, and to require that it shall be that which it is aC arene to be. 
At the same time, our own experience is that coffeo supplied at restaurants 
is generally better when made from the essence than from fresh coffee. There 
isa great difference in the quality of essence of coffee, and some brands have 
vory little true coffee flavour. The Café Viorge (Allen and Hanbury, or 
Ridgway and Co.) is delicious. It is guaranteed to contain no admixture 
whatever, and, from some experience in the use of various kinds of essence 
of coffee, we are_able to say we know of none comparable in quality and 
strength to | 


the Café Vierge. ; 
CaRrrara.—l. aper on the production of a marble 


Your interesting 
statue is too long for the correspondence page. 9. A celebrated sculptor 


has calculated that the aggre ato of weight thrown on the production of a 
life-sized statuo in marble, o the most delicate workmans ip, is not less 
than 155,520 tons, or 17,318,240 lbs. avoirdupois. 
CLAPTON.—We do not understand your term of ‘‘ double florin.” The 
coin called the ‘Godless florin,”’ 1848, because the D.G. was omitted from 
the inscription, was amaller and thicker than that now in circulation, and, 
in deference to public opinion, the issue was not repeated. Perhaps your 
coin. is.the five-shilling picce, called the Gothic crown, 1817, the die of which 
and, on account of the expense, was not remade. 
A. DaBss.—The volume of the'“ Golden Floral Series,” containing 
“The Curfew Must Not Toll To-night,” can be had, post-free, 5s., from the 
Palace, ghee 
taff which 


| knigh 
bishop to shrive him. . He was told that 
asked to confess his sins. He 
would forgive it. 
said again th His t mercy, 
When, however, he confessed for the third time some very 
the bishop said : Ciod can forgive so great a crime, MY stafl 
will vurst forth into leaf.” The knight went away in great gricf, but was 


“ 


“ HousEHOLD WoRDS ” aND ONE SADLY PER- | 


soon after killed, and brought back to the place where the bishop lived to 
be buried. As the funeral service was being performed, the bishop’s staff 
broke out into leaves, showing that God had pardoned all the knight's sins. 


not. 2. Eisteddfod (pronounced i-steTH-vod), 
macistrates, ing, an assembly, or 


etc. ; a mect 
bards and minstrels held in Wales in ancient tines. These meetings 
ings for the recitation 


] and annual meetings 
of ne ems and performances on the harp are now held under this name. 
3. The El n Marbles are & collection of ancient statues discovered on the 
island of na, mapree’ to have originally decorated the temple in that 
island sacred to Pallas before the hidias, 80, 
although true to nature generally, their faces are’ characterised by that 
forced smile which gives an unpleasant expression to the earlier Greek 
rig ae They are the most remarkable ornaments of the .Glyptothek 
o unicnh.’ os an 


Inquirer C.—Your best plan will be 
462, Oxford Street, W. 


Jeunesse Dor£s.—The following are the words of « Some Day ”: 


I know not when the day shall be 
1 know not where our eyes may meet, 
What welcome you may give to me, 
Or will your words be sad or sweet; 
Jt may not be till years have passed, 
‘Till eyes are dim and tresses grey; 
- ‘The world is wide, but love at last 
: Our hands, our hearts, must mect some day. 
Some day, some day, 50me day I shall meet you. 
Love, I know not when or how (bis), « 
Only this, only this, only this, 
That once you loved me; » 
Only this—I love you bow, ' 
1 love you now, I love you now. ; 
- L know not are yor far or near, 
Or are you dead, or do you live; 
I know who the blame should bear, 
Or who should plead, or who forgive ; 
But when we meet, some day, some day, ; 
Eyes clearer grown), tho truth may 8e8, 
And ev'ry cloud shall roll away, 
That darkens love ’twixt you-apd me. 
Some day, some day, otc. , 
Rosin.—1. You can give the notice in writing in the form of « letter, 
and must take care to have an acknowledgment of its receipt from the 
landlord. 2. We can hardly advise about the garden matters, as we do not 
know the nature of the agreement. One thing is certain, you are not 
entitled to take away any © the soil. 
; “Wiiz-0"-THE-Wise.—The epigram is generally known as Swift’s, but as 
it 18 rate translation of the trench of Scévole de Sainte-Marthe, the 
friend of Henry IV. of France, Swift, can only enjoy the credit of having 
accomplished a most perfect rendering with the raciest and freshest of 
English : 


to offer your stamps to Mr. Lincoln, 


Sir, I admit your genoral rule, 
That every poet isa fool ; 
But you yourself may serve to show It, 
That every fool is not a poct. 


‘Wity Vivian.—l. You will see that your enquiry was inserted last. 
week, 2. We should hardly like to think that 60 well educated a corre- 
spondent as yourself is in any difficulty about the pronunciation of words 

those you mention, and about which there is no 
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Miss Halkett’s Pride, 


Jane, who Was anxiously awaiting the summons, entered with 
(4 ComMPLErE STORY.) | 


candles almost before the sound had ceased, 
If she had expected to gee any trace of emotion on her mistregs'g 
face she was mistaken, 
“Desire Mrs Brown to come to me ; I wish to see her at once.” 
hat was all] Miss Halkett said, but Jane’s heart Misgave her ag 
@ 


e. 
Words were spoken. She wag furning to leaye the room, but paused Ts, Brown been Summoned at this hour before—something 
to look back, her hand on the handle of the door. d. 
“It’s a chilly night, ma’am 5 Shall I have a bit of fire lighted in 
“No, thank you, Jane,” Migs Halkett said again, a little more 
firmly this time. 
ane understood that her mistress Wished to be alone. With a dro 
sigh, and a dismal shake of the head, she withdrew, closing the door 
softly behind her, 
t was a dreary room at all times, but doubly go now in the fast 
fadin light of a late autumn evening, Nearly half an hour had “And the Worst it is,” sobbed the housekeeper hysterically, “The 
dines the sun had set sullenly behind the rugged line of hills | whole household is to have notice this very night, and to-morrow we 
Which marked the horizon ; the temporary brightness in the west leave the Hall with a month’s wages, every one of us, from the 
changed to a sickly yellow, whilst leaden-hued clouds crept up | highest to the lowest,” 
One over another in the distance. The wind sighed and moan Jane stepped back & step or two, Gasping for breath ; then, 
around the old Ouse, sometimes sinking to a mere saddened Tecovering herself uickly, she set her lips together with a look of 
I 1si il. | etermination very like her mistresg, . 
“That [ll never do,” she gaid decidedly, « I’ve been here this 
thirty years, and I'll not leave her now till I am turned out by 
force ;” and With a firm step she retraced her way upstairs, 
“ Please, maam, l’ye come to tell you I am not Boing.” 
“Not f0ing, Jane! I do not understand you.” 
Miss Halkett was Seated at 9 table Writing. She did not look up 


ua : : rs did not deceive her, s0 took courage and 
and sg. apathetic Her folded hands rested on her lap ;sx beneath advanced a few yards, then, unable to Control herself any longer, 
ite, interlaced fingers lay an open letter, i 


| Yalsed her pron to her eyes and burst into 
e lawsuit which had lasted“ g6 long, and on Which so much “Oh, ma‘am, what have done that you should send me from 
depended, was over at last, and she had lost. The law had decided me aie: 
. 


at is it?” cried Jane, her own face white with fear, “J 
knew all wasn’t right, I felt it For goodnesg sake, Mrs. Brown, let 
me know the Worst:!” 


as 
Beneath that cold, impassive exterior what bitter indignation | tg 
what angry resentment at the cruel injustice of itall, For 
d 


-_ “TI do not know, Jane, that it has ever been my habit to give 
it was not just, if legal, and between those two words, which shoy] en 
l times ! 


explanations and reasons for what J do. Is it not ough that I say 


“ Not enough for me, ma‘am. Oh, dear Miss Caroline, let me 
Stay! You’l] never get another woman to know Your ways so well. 

Haven't I been your maid since you were a young lady still in the 

next male heir, a nephew with w om he wag known to have been schoolroom ? You'll never like a stranger about you—never, Oh 
on bad terms. He would receive all—money, land, everything — dear, ma’am, I can’t go—]I can’t, indeed 1 
excepting only Raven Hall itself which Fortune, as if in mockery, he words came Spasmodically between her sobs, her body ea ha 
iss H in to and fro in her Brief, and now she cast herself on her knees before 


er Inistresy, 


aikett’s present Position ? 
The same letter Which told her of her defeat, Sugsested that Mr. 
Halkett would probably be prepared to purchase it on most liberal 


and Passionately as she had done many a time Ons ago when she 
was q wayward, wilful girl of fourteen, an 
woman of thirty. 
Perty ; he would be Willing to offer More for it than anyone else 


Would care to—in fact, Miss Halkett had doubtless only to name her Three months had passed since the Servants had been discharged 
i old 


house 


from Raven Hall. Since then the only inmates of the 

But this Miss Halkett had not the slightest intention of doing, | h een Miss Halkett and Jane. 

She was not going to part with Raven all either to Geoffrey three months, yet already the Hal] looked terribly neglected 

Halkett, or to anybody else, ae Weeds had Sprung up in the drive, the grass on the la rown 
18 Was the fixed determination at which she had arrived. It | rank and wild the flower-beds—with their frost-bitten, blackened 

would be a terrible strugele, she knew that—pride against Poverty ; Péants still in th ere covered with Withered ] 


but she had a strong will, and she vowed to herself that, so lon ; 
as breath remained in her body, she would neyer leave the Hall 
Id it 1 


: ’ there on the moss-grown gravel, its gaunt bare 
branches stretched out like naked arms across the drive, so that in 
Y | order to &pproach: or leave ‘the house one would be forced to step 
make a will, directing that when she died it should be converted | | | 
But no Visitors ever “ine to the Hall now. Miss Halkett sternly 
denied herself to all, friends and aequaintances-alike. She, who in 
d 


She almost laughed even in her agony of mind as this thought 
| her pride had counted ] erself so far above them, would not suffer 


occurred to her, and a8 the Watery licht of the now TISCR Moon cme 


Qe 
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them to gloat over her fall, to gratify their curiosity by witnessing 
her poverty and then turn their backs upon her. No, she would be 
the first to renounce them, and so saw no one, nor took one step 
beyond the terrace. | 

But even in this isolated position whispers from the outside world 
reached her, and it came to her knowledge that Geoffrey Halkett 
was returning to England to claim his own. | 

Jane heard the news, and thought it right to mention the fact to 
her mistress. It was said that a residence was to be erected at once 
not a stone’s-throw from the Hall. | 

Miss Halkett heard all in cold silence; but when her maid left 
her her manner changed; she became nervous and excited, and 
paced up and down the room restlessly. 

He was coming home! Geoffrey Halkett was coming home ! 

That was what kept repeating itself in her mind. Twenty years 
had passed since he went away, yet even now the colour rushed to 
her very brow, and involuntarily her hands clenched as, with a 
sudden rush of recollection, she recalled how they had parted. 

Once they had been plighted lovers, believing, trusting in each 
other. Geoffrey was poor; his father had been a ne’er-do-well and 
married beneath him. Colonel Halkett, with high aspirations for 
his daughter, sternly refused his consent to their union, and forbade 
his nephew the house. But the young people still found means of 
meeting, and many letters passed between them. 

Things went well enough for a time, but by-and-by a cloud 
appeared on the horizon in the shape of another suitor for Miss 

alkett’s hand—a nobleman, rich, and favoured by her father, 
handsome, attractive, and with fascinating manners. 

Perhaps it is not altogether surprising that she was a little dazzled 
by his attentions. She meant to be true to Geoffrey, but as time 
went on and the prospects for their future still looked gloomy as 
ever, she began to despond. If she were never to be Geoffrey's 
wife, she might just as well accept the brilliant position which was 
offered her. 

One day her cousin received a httle note from her, saying that it 
was useless fighting against fate, and that she had promised to marry 
Lord Daintree. 7 

However, her faithlessness soon’ met with its reward. Lord 
Daintree’s affections appeared to cool from the day of their betrothal. 
Perhaps he perceived that Miss Halkett had no love to give him ; 
and when it came to his ears that she had broken off an engage- 
ment with her cousin in order to accept him, he in his turn declined 
the honour of her hand. 

Of course Miss Halkett’s pride was seriously wounded, but deep 
down in her heart was a feeling of relief that she was free once more 
to love Geoffrey, whom she had found it impossible to forget, and 
who in a month was to sail for India. 

He need not go now ; he would soon hear that Lord Daintree 
was gone, that they were no longer engaged, and he would write to 
her—yes, surely he would write. 

Day by day she anxiously awaited a letter, but it never came, 
and one day, when by chance she met her cousin, he passed her with 
a distant bow. 

“He does not know,” she thought. And that same evening she 
wrote to him, a humble, penitent letter, begging him to forgive her, 
and acknowledging that she had never ceased to love him. 

When the time passed and the days went by till but one 
remained, and still no answer came, she grew desperate. She could 
not let him go without one word. On the morrow he was to leave. 
Perhaps they might never meet See him she must, even if 
she had to humble herself before him, and beg him to take her with 
him. Accompanied by Jane, she left the Hall in the dusk and 
took the way through the park to his house. When they were near 
it, Jane went on and told him that her mistress was without, wishing 
to see him. 

With what breathless anxiety Miss Halkett waited for him! She 
started forward with a glad cry of joy when she saw him coming, 
and involuntarily she held oii both hands. But they soon dropped 
helplessly to her side, and she stood there trembling and with bowed 
head, for there was no welcome, no sign of pleasure on his face, only 
stern, haughty disapproval and contempt. 

The words she would have spoken died upon her lips; she 
cowcred from him, covering her face with her hands. He showed 
her no mercy ; he loved her with all the strength of his nature ; he 
longed even then to take her in his arms and clasp her to his breast ; 
but he could not forgive her for all that she had made him suffer ; 
he longed to make her suffer in her turn. So he hardened his heart 
against her, whilst the very smarting of his love made his words the 
more cruel. 

“You left me of your own accord,” he said bitterly. “I am 
poor—your inferior in every way. You were quite right to throw 
me over for so noble and wealthy a suitor as Lord Daintree. Whilst 
he was here no thought of me ever crossed your mind. Now that 
he has jilted you—yjilted you,” he repeated with cruel emphasis, 


“ youcome to me! Oh, Caroline Halkett, you little know me if you 
think that I will receive you now.” 

It was from that day that Miss Halkett grew cold and hard. The 
love which she had had for her cousin turned to hate, because she 
had humiliated herself to him and he had scorned her. 

' They did not meet again, for he sailed on the following day, and 
had remained abroad ever since. 

And now he was coming home after twenty years’ absence ! 

Some weeks later, he presented himself at the Hall and desired 
to see Miss Halkett. 

“He has come to treat for my only possession,” she thought 
bitterly. ‘“ He might leave me here in peace.” 

And she sent down a message by Jane, saying that she would not 
see him, then or ever. 

But when she heard the door close behind him, she went to the 
window and gazed after him eagerly. The same upright figure she 
remembered so well ; a trifle stouter, perhaps, and the dark brown 
hair was thickly sprinkled with grey. He was five years older than 
she, but she noticed, with a jealous pang, that he was a handsome 
man still, whilst she—— 

She had never regretted her lost beauty before, but now she 
could hardly repress a groan. At the same moment he turned 
and glanced up at the very window near which she stood. She 
let the curtain fall back suddenly to its placc, and stepped back, 
pale and ashamed. 

Had he seen her? The thought dyed her white cheeks with 
crimson, as if she had been a girl, and set her heart beating 
violently. 

For many days after that she did not leave the house, but 
at length she ventured out for her accustomed walk on the terrace. 


It was a cold raw day, and flakes of snow were falling, but,. 


lost in her own thoughts, Miss Halkett paid no heed to the 
weather. Wrapped in a large crimson shawl, a corner of which 
ha = thrown over her head in lieu of a bonnet, she paced sadly to 
and fro. 

Presently a feeble cry at her feet attracted her attention. 
Tooking down, she perceived a tiny bird, half-starved and cramped 
with hunger and cold. She stooped, and endeavoured to take it 
in her hand, but in its fright it managed to elude her, and, 
flapping its stiffened wings, flew a few yards farther. She followed 
it, but each time, as she tried to seize it, it escaped her. 

At length, faint and exhausted, it suffered itself to be captured. 

She had been sv eager in the chase that she had forgotten 
her determination never to leave the terrace, and now, to her 
dismay, she found that she was some distance from the house, 
and that she was standing on her enemy’s land. Close at hand, 
from behind a clump of lime-trees, came the sound of voices, of 
hammering and sawing. Workmen were there, busy on the new 
building. Perhaps, even now, Geoffrey was there also, superin- 
tending the work. The thought made her turn in alarm and begin 
to retrace her way hurriedly. 

The sound of footsteps behind caused her to quicken her pace. 
Gradually they gained on her. The next moment Geoffrey Halkett 
stood beside her. 

She turned and faced him defiantly, drawing herself up proudly 
to her full height, waiting for him to speak. 

“Caroline—Miss Halkett, I beg that you will listen to me,” he 
said eagerly. 

In his earnestness he ventured to lay his hand on herarm. She 
shook it off angrily, and moved a little farther from him. 

‘““Why need we be enemies?” he implored. “Surely twenty 
long years should have ended all anger and resentment. I know 
that you have much to forgive, but we were both wrong, and 
now——" 

“Say no more,” she interrupted passionately; “you talk of 
forgiveness—you ! You, who have made me a beggar, who have 
robbed me of my inheritance !” 

With her right hand she waved him from her, her left still held 
the little half-frozen bird close against her breast. 

“ Listen to me, Geoffrey Halkett. I am already learning what it 
is to suffer from cold and hunger, what it is to lack the common 
necessaries of life. The world does not know what I suffer, but I 
tell you, that you may know how impossible it is I can ever feel 
anything but hatred for the man who has brought me to this. Look 
around, right and left, almost as far as you can see is the land that 
was mine, that [ had every right to believe would be mine as long 
as I lived. And now it is yours, you have stolen it from me. 
And I—I live there in the midst of it all, selling my jewels to obtain 
food, and seeing my home falling to ruin about me. Can you guess 
what all this is to me?” 

“Ts it so bad as that? Oh, my poor Caroline, if I had but 
known. But you must hear me, there is much that Ijcan explain. 
Believe me, I am not so much,to_blame as you thinks ) Do not judge 
me until you have heard all.” 
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But she turned from him angrily, and holding up her hand to 
forbid him to follow her, she continued her way towards the Hall 


Miss Halkett was seated at breakfast—a very mengre breakfast of 
bread-and-milk, but the table was laid with as great care and neat- 
ness as of old. A large bowl of roses filled the room with their sweet 
perfume, and the bright morning sunshine came streaming in 
through the open window. 

For winter had passed, the spring had come and gone, and summer 
was here with its blessed light and warmth. ow blessed, Miss 
Halkett had never fully realised until now. 

When Jane came in to remove the cloth, her ordinary staid 
demeanour was changed to one of unusual excitement. 

* “Qh, ma’am, forgive me for speaking, but there’s something you 
ought to know. They say that Mr. Halkett never meant to take the 
property. He was away in Africa, or some outlandish country, 
where he got no Das nor letters, nor knew nothing of what was 
going on here at It was his brother who acted for him. And 
only when it was too late did he learn what had happened.” 

She spoke so rapidly that her mistress could not have stopped 
her even if she had wished todoso. Turning very pale, she enquired 
in a scarcely audible voice : 

‘Who told you this?” 

Jane did not answer immediately ; Miss Halkett had to repeat the 
question before she found courage to reply to it. 

‘Forgive me, ma’am,” she said at length, “I couldn’t help it ; 
I knew you would be angry at my speaking with him. He has met 
me ever 80 many times, and tried to get me to give you letters. He 
said you only returned unread those he sent through the post. But 
I told him it would be all the same if I took them, for you’d be sure 
not to look at them.” 

“Of whom are you speaking ?” demanded Miss Halkett severely. 

“Of Mr. Geoffrey, ma’am. He looked so sad and ill, and I 
couldn't get away, for he held me by the arm. It was when I came 
back from the farm just now, where I had been for a couple of eggs. 
He'd been watching for me and made me listen to him, and—and, 
ma’am, I don’t know if I have done right or wrong, but I have 
brought this.” 

So saying she took a letter from her pocket, and placing it on the 
table before her mistress, went quickly from the room, determined 
to be deaf for once if she were recalled. 

Miss Halkett sat for some time motionless, thinking over this 
new aspect of affairs. Presently she glanced at the note, hesitated, 
glanced at it again, and finally, taking it up, broke the seal and read. 
Mr. Halkett had written asking her to be fis wife. 

“It is pity—pity that made him do it !” she muttered to herself, 
her eyes flashing angrily. “This is the only way by which he can 
restore to me my property. Does he think for one moment that I 
shall accept such a sacrifice? I am beginning to look an old 
woman already, but he is a fine man still, and good-looking. He 
ee marry anyone. No one shall say that he ie taken me out 
of pity. 

So she wrote a short but decisive refusal at once, and sent Jane 
off to the post with it. Better die of starvation than be Geoffrey 
Halkett’s wife out of pity. 

And very near starvation it was getting now, for those two poor 
lonely women. Luckily they suffered no longer from the cold with 
which they had had to battle more than once through the long and 
severe winter, but Miss Halkett’s last jewel was sold, and the only 
available articles which could be disposed of were some flounces of 
old lace which had been on her mother’s wedding-gown, and with 
which she had been loth to part. 

One by one, and for shamefully small sums, these had to go too, 
and with t economy a few more months passed over. 

Soon the furniture would have to be sold or they must starve. 
Jane believed the shame of it would kill Miss Halkett. She turned 
over in her mind some means by which the evil day could at least 
be postponed. 

At length a thought struck her. Taking up a candle she made 
her way to the long-disused drawing-rooms. The curtains were of 
heavy satin brocade; she could easily make them up into a bundle 
and send them to London the next morning. The same dealer who 
bought the jewels and lace would be sure to offer something for 
them, and no one need know but they were going to be cleaned. 

Fetching some steps, she mounted them, and unhooking the 
curtains, threw them over her arm and left the room. But loaded 
as she was she carried the candle—a common dip, one with a flaming 
wick—crookedly. A sudden draught blew a spark from it towards 
the windows against some light muslin curtains which had hung 
there with the others. Jane went out, closing the door after her, 
little knowing the mischief she had done. 

That night the whole neighbourhood was aroused by hearing the 
great bell ringing at Raven Hall, and seeing volumes of smoke 
rising from the midst of the park. 
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Miss Halkett and her maid slept in adjoining rooms in a com- 
paratively new wing of the building, and the farthest side from 
where the fire first broke out ; consequently it had already made 
rapid progress before they were aware of it. 

At last Jane was awakened by a strong smell of burning. Throw- 
ing a shawl over her head, she went downstairs, and to her horror and 
dismay perceived that the house was on fire. 

To arouse her mistress was the work of a moment. In a few 
frightened words she told her what had happened. 

Miss Halkett got up and iss to dress. 

“Oh, ma’am, don’t wait! For Heaven’s sake, come !” : 

Jane tried to throw a dressing-gown over her, but Miss Halket 
put it aside deliberately. She showed no sign of fear. 

“It wanted but this,” she was thinking. “I had only the house, 
and even that will be taken from me!” 

In a calm voice she told Jane to go down to the yard and ring the 
big bell. She supposed it was her duty to summon assistance, but in 
her heart she felt that fate was against her and no help could avail. 

If she were to die here in the old house, would it not be better ? 
Her troubles would be over then, whereas if she lived she would be 
houseless and a beggar! The thought almost maddened her. Horrible 
visions of ending ier miserable days with paupers in a workhouse 
came to her; she could not bear it. Better death a hundred times 
than that. She would perish in the fire ! 

Once this fearful resolution was taken, she became strangely 
calm—the calmness of despair, perhaps, but still calmness. Going to 
her dressing-case, she took from a secret drawer in it a packet of 
letters, her only remaining treasure. All, with one exception, 
written over twenty years ago. No need tg read them, she knew 
them all by heart. Then, kneeling down beside the bed, she tried to 


ray. 
s Ro pray ! when she was about to commit so great a sin. 

But it was no use, she knew the falseness of her reasonings. It 
was pride—pride alone which tempted her to choose death rather 
than face the world. There were many—many who would ey 
help her if she could bring herself to accept their help—she h 
known it all along. 

No, no; she could not die—she dared not die ! 

Staggering to her feet, she groped her way to the door. 

Too late! As she opened it, clouds of hot, suffocating smoke 
drove her back. The staircase and corridor were on fire. She had 
delayed too long ! 

Rushing to the window, she threw it open and looked out. 
Crowds of people were on the terrace below. They waved their 
arms and shouted to her, but their voices were drowned by the 
roaring and crackling of the fire. 

lames were issuing from a window beneath her; they curled 
upwards towards her greedily, as if eager to reach her. Already 
their scorching breath enveloped her. With a wild, helpless cry of 
despair she tottered back, and fell fainting to the floor. 


Slowly Miss Halkett opened her eyes. She was too dazed to 
realise anything as yet, but she had a sort of dim consciousness that 
she was lying amongst soft cushions, that there was a strong aromatic 
scent in her nostrils, and that Jane, with tears streaming down her 
wrinkled cheeks, was kneeling beside her. 

Someone behind her said “Thank God!” If the supposition had 
not been absurd, she would have thought it was Geoffrey Halkett’s 
voice. 

A glass of some strange-tasting drink was held to her lips. It 
must fev been a strong opiate, for after that she remembered 
no more. 

When she awoke it was morning. Jane stood beside her bed 
with a cup of tea. Mechanically she took it in her hand, then looked 
around. 

She was in a handsome apartment—one she had never before 
seen. A sweet, subtle odour stole in through the window, which was 
partly open—the scent of limes. There was but one place in the whole 
neighbourhood where limes grew—near Mr. Halkett’s new house! 

She was here, then—beneath his very roof! Who had dared to 
bring her here? She must go at once. Not a moment longer than 
was absolutely necessary would she remain. She insisted on getting 
up, but without telling Jane of her intention. 

Jane talked volubly of all that had passed. Her mistress suffered 
her to chatter on unrebuked ; she even appeared to listen with 
interest, but she put no questions to her. 

At last she was alone. Going cautiously downstairs, unperceived 
by anyone as she thought, she opened the door and passed out—a 
little way down the drive and through a side gate; she did not ask 
herself where, only away—somewhere. Then a sudden giddiness 
seized her, and she was forced to lean against a tree for support. 

Mr. Halkett had seen; her; jleavethe house; and had forbore to 
follow her, but now that he saw she was ill and faint, he went 
towards her. 
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She recovered herself with an effort, and advanced a step or two 
to meet him. 3 . 

“I ought to have thanked you before I left,” she said in a 
trembling voice. “Jane tells me you risked your life to save mine. 
The risk was too great. Still, I would thank you. I—J-—— Oh, 
Geoffrey |!” she cried hopelessly, “ why did you not let medie? It 
would have been so much kinder—so much more merciful ! ” 

“Why? Because I love you, Caroline.” 

_“No, no,” she interposed ; “it is not love, but-pity.” 

“It is not pity, but love,” he corrected. “Caroline, why will you 
not believe me? If you only knew what these twenty-one years 
have been tome. How daily I have repented the words I said to 
you on that day long ago. I knew your pride—that you would 
never forgive me——’ 

“My pride!” exclaimed Miss Halkett mournfully, extending one 
trembling hand towards the smoking blackened walls which were all 
that remained of Raven Hall. “It lies there, Geoffrey—buried in 
the ruins.” | | 

He seized the hand exultingly and raised it unrebuked to his lips. 

‘ Then there is nothing to come between us now?” he cried gladly. 

But she shook her head, though she smiled sadly through her 
fast-gathering tears. . : | 

“You forget that I am nearly forty-five—almost an old woman.” 

“And I am fifty,” he replied, drawing the hand he still held 
through hisarm. . “The world will think it a most suitable match, 
I am sure.” : 

Miss Halkett could not repress little smile to herself. How 
little a thing the world’s opinion seemed to her now ! 


The Two Champions. 


A KNIGHT in sable armonr drest, _ 
Rides on by flood and field; - . 

The snow-flakes gather on his crest, 

- And on his lifted shield. 

Above him darken, far and near, 

Grey clouds and stormy skies, 
_ And, withered by his icy spear, 

The foliage fades and dies. 


Across the brooklet’s rippling course 
A frozen band he throws ; 

The stately river’s stronger force 
With slackening current flows. 

The wood and glen, the vale and height, 
Their verdant robes have lost, 

And barren hedgerows glitter white 
With countless points of frost. 

* 


* + * 


Around, a tremor in the air, 
Above, a rosy glow ; 

And where the land was brown and bare, 
A myriad budlings show, 

As rides a knight by hill and dale, 
The sombre trees between, 

Bright emerald green his burnished mail, 

is trappings emerald green. 


The sable rider frowns askance, 
And spurs across the track ; 
The emerald knight, with dauntless glanca, 
ie Ese swift Aesipeonity Leste 
ey meet, they part ! with joyous calls 
The wakening woodlands ring, 
As stubborn Winter reels and falls 
Before the spear of Spring. 


‘*My Lord Conceit.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Thou hast stilled 
Now thy little lamb’s brief weeping. 

In after time Ivor Grant could look back on those days and nights 
of terror and suspense with a sense of wonder and unreality. 

He told himself that he would rather face a regiment of foes than 
live through such days and nights again. A cable-message 
been dispatched to Beryl, and doctors from London had been 
telegraphed for, and all that skill and love could do was done for 
the two little lads as the fever ran its course. 


The house was dreadfully still now. Even the major had been 
sent away. Miss Crawley remained from a sense of duty which had 
become as much a part of herself as her spectacles, but inwardly 
she was very irate at the loss of her holidays thus entailed by the 
insubordination of her scholars. Miss Cheape—poor drudge !— 
remained to keep her company, and also because in her secret heart 
she had grown to love the quaint, old-fashioned little fellow who lay 
battling now against a foe more dread than any fears of his had ever 
realised. It was Miss Cheape, too, who fed the “ bunnies,” and took 
care of Fluff, and gave him his daily run in the garden as little 
Jack had been wont to do. And, perhaps, no one would have been 
more astonished than little Jack himself could he have seen the 
tears she wept in secret over that comical little woolly head, or 
known how she longed to hear the questioning of its master’s little 
voice, which so often she had rebuked by order of her superior 1n 
command. | 

The very servants crept about with hushed and anxious faces, or 
listened with their aprons to their eyes at the door of that room, 
whence issued the weary, restless murmurs of the little voice that 
day by day grew only weaker now. 

One might have thought it tired out by reason of that endless 

uestioning to which no answer came. For all “mummy’s” love and 
frensied longing could not lend wings to her hurrying feet, or 
bridge the rolling miles that held her from her darling’s side. 

With every day Ivor Grant’s heart ached with deeper dread, and 
hope grew fainter and more faint. As the sun sank to rest after its 
daily journey, he could not but see how the little life that had grown to 
him a golden link between despair and happiness seemed also fading 
into the shadows of a longer day. Cyril was very ill also, but no one 
seemed to have the same dread and fear about Cyril as about Jack. 


He had always been so strong, and brave, and bright, andhe hada | 


better constitution than his brother; but Jack—how they all 
remembered his odd ways now, and told tales of his life among them, 
and were never tired of repeating his quaint speeches, and found 
that unconsciously to themselves he had wound himself about their 
hearts, and grown so dear that every hour was filled with one 
incessant longing, questioning, wondering about his welfare. 


One sultry evening Ivor Grant left the sick-room and went out 
| into the garden for a breath of fresh air. He lit his cigar and paced 


to and fro along the gravel walks, his face pale and anxious in the 
evening light. A noise in the hedgerow parting the garden from 
the adjoining lawn at last attracted his attention. It-seemed as if 
something was moving in the bushes. He approached nearer, and 
saw a face looking at him from between the close and prickly 
boughs—a pale, sickly face, with long, unkempt hair straying from 
beneath a ragged cap. 

“ What do you want ?” asked Ivor quickly. 

“Your pardon, sir,” said the boy, who seemed to have fixed 
himself in the hedge in so ingenious a method that he could neither 
advance nor retreat, “but Pve been waiting here this maily a day 
without courage to speak to ye. I heard downat the village that the 
little gentleman was sick. Is it true, sir?” 

“What do you want to know for?” demanded Ivor, looking with 
extreme disfavour at the unsightly object before him. 

“T ain’t got no call to trouble ye, I know,” said the lad humbly ; 
“only if it was the little gentleman as bought the lop-eared uns, I'd 
like to say as I’m so sorry if he’s took it from me. He stayed 
a talking to me; bless him ! how he did talk, so wise, and so pretty, 
and he such a little un——” 

“What ?” cried Ivor fiercely. ‘It was you gave him the fever. 
How dared you let him come near you?” 

“T didn’t know, sir. Gran let him in, and he would talk, and 
no one told me it ’ud hurt him, and he said I wasn’t to be miserable, 
and that he’d pray for me, and I’ve thought of him ever since; 
and then I got better, and I heard how he was took with the fever, 
and I’ve come here and hung about the place, wanting so bad 
. a somebody about him. Don’t be angry, sir; indeed I can’t 

elp it.” 

Angry! Was it anger that choked the strong man’s utterance, 
and shut out the radiant mist of sunlight from before his eyes ?— 
anger that showed him that little figure and its rapt, earnest face, full 
of the wondering sorrow that any sight or touch of others’ troubles 
brought ?—anger that bent his head and paled his lips as he heard 
in those rough, eloquent words the influence of the child’s gentle 
sympathy ? 

“‘T am not angry,” he said at last; “only we all wondered how 
the child took the fever, and he is very, very ill, Is it you he 
speaks of when he talks of the poor boy who was miserable ?” 

“Does he say that, bless him?” muttered the lad hoarsely. “TI 
can’t help it, sir,” he added, drawing his ragged sleeve across his 
whee “ I]t—it makes a babby of me when I think of him standing 
there and looking at me with his beautiful-eyes, ‘What's mise- 
rable?’ he says, and puts) his7littley hands so. “Does you feel 
bad here?’ And now he’s feeling bad, and I—I ‘just wish I was 


——— 
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‘‘ Yes,” answers Ivor very sadly. ‘Don’t wait here any longer, | 


dead, that I do. 
you don’t think he'll die, sir, do you ?” 

“God knows,” groaned Ivor. ‘ He gets worse and weaker every 
day. But come,” he added, “get out of that hedge, and Pll talk 
to you. Are you living in the village ?” ! 

The lad struggled out and stood there before him—a raged, 
wretched object enough ; an object that Ivor Grant knew would 
have given little Jack food for a host of sorrowful fancies had he 
seen him now. He stood with such a pitiable air, and his clothes 
hung on his gaunt form with so forlorn and tattered an aspect, that 
Ivor Grant’s wrath melted, and only a feeling of intense compassion 
overwhelmed him. 

“Yes, sir,” said the lad, in answer to that question. 

* And are you very poor?” continued Ivor Grant. 

“Yes, sir. Gran’s very old—nigh on a hundred, and Nell don’t 
do much work ; and this fever laid me up a mortal time, and I lost 
the harvesting. Still, we do, sir, somehow—-—” He ceased abruptly, 
then broke out intoa miserable sob: ‘ Don’t think 1’m come to beg, 
sir; I don’t want nothing, only to hear of the little gentleman, and 
say how sorry I am; sorry——” with another burst of sobs—“ I 
wish I’d died afore ever I hurt a hair of his head. What’s the 
good of such as me cumberin’ the ground? Only ’cos we're not 
wanted, why, there we are!” 

Ivor did not confute this philosophy, or answer it. He was 
looking thoughtfully at the wretched object before him, and wonder- 
ing what was best to be done with him. 

In the midst of that thoughtful pause, there stole through the 
open window above them a little, low, plaintive cry. Both started. 

“TI must go in,” said Ivor hurriedly. ‘ He's awake. Go home 
now, my poor lad, and I'll see what I can do for you. Here,” and he 
thrust some loose silver into his hand, “ take this and get yourself 
some food, and come here at the same time to-morrow, if you like. 
I'll see you and let you know how the child is.” 

And he was gone ere the lad had recovered from his bewilderment 
at the sudden possession of so much wealth. He looked at the coins 
till great tears rose to his haggard eyes and shut out their brightness. 

“I'd give ’em all,” he muttered, ‘“‘and a million more—aye, and 
I'd lay down and die gladly this here very minute, only to know the 
little gentleman was well, and see him standing there afore me 
again |” ; 

i He moved off to his retreat in the hedge. He was footsore, and 
faint, and hungry, and weak. But he made no effort to return to 
the village, only crept back to that prickly shelter, and when dark- 
ness fell, and the stars came out one by one like solemn eyes that 
watch the night’s misdeeds, a ragged, tottering figure crept out too, 
and made its way to the grass-plot beneath that window which 
stood open to the sweet night air; and all through the long hours 
it crouched there motionless and still, till again the sun’s rays gilded 
the dusky heavens, and across the dread and horrorof a long suspense 
broke forth another day. 

And as that glad dawn paints out night’s sombre hues, and the 
air grows jubilant with songs of waking birds, little Jack wakes 
from a long, deep slumber, and raises two dark, wistful eyes to Ivor 
Grant's face. 

“You is come?” he says, but so faint and far away is the sound 
of the beloved little voice that his friend can scarcely hear it. 
“Has you brought mummy ?” : 

“ Not yet, darling,” murmurs Ivor, his heart giving one great throb 
of relief and gladness. Surely he is better now—since he is 
conscious at last. < 

“Not yet!” echoes little Jack tiredly. ‘Is she a far way still ?” 

“She is coming nearer every day, my pet,” whispered Ivor, 
pillowing the little shorn head on his arm, and looking with a swift, 
cold pang of arising fear at the odd film that darkens the deep eyes. 

“Me will—go—and—meet her,” says little Jack faintly. 

The white lids droop—close; the little hands fall idly down on 
the sheet. 

Nor human love nor human prayer can stay him now as the 
little feet go forth on that unseen journey. 


The stillness and darkness of a great despair fall over Ivor 
Grant. | 

There is nothing to watch for—hope for—look for now. 
Leaving the weeping women to their work, he goes out, and 
there in the garden he sees a heap of rags and a shivering human 
form with whose misery an angel’s pity is now identified. The lad 
starts at the sound of footsteps, aid lifts his forlorn face up to the 
glow of the sunlight. | 

‘s How is he, sir?” he asks eagerly ; “I’ve been waiting all night 
to hear.” 3 

Then something in the gary that meets ns own, answers his 
question, and he shrinks back abashed, troubled, trembling, and his 
raged sleeve goes up to his eyes. : 

“ Not dead, sir—don’t say that 7” 


my poor boy. There will be no other message for you to hear.” 

“Oh,” cries the lad passionately, “I didn’t mean to do it, sir. 
Oh, I wish I was dead too—only I’m so miserable, and no one wants 
me, and I can’t die.” | 

Ivor Grant can bear no more. Strong manas he is, he is shaken‘ 
to the core by this sudden appalling sense of sorrow. He turns 
abruptly away, and goes out from the garden into the quiet lanes’ 
beyond. If others—if mere outsiders—if one to whom the child had 
only spoken once as he had spoken to this desolate boy, could feek 
his loss so terribly, what would be the anguish of that mother-heart 
when it became conscious of its sad bereavement ! 

“ How can I tell her? Great Heaven ! how can I tell her?” he 
groaned as he threw himself down in the solitude of the woods to 
battle with his grief unseen—grief all the more terrible because he 
knew it must be met, and conquered, and kept in rigid self-control 
when the time of trial came. 

He spent the whole day in the woods, now roaming restlessly 
about—now absorbed in the tumult of confused thought, and re- 
curring sorrow, that evary morning of this last week had brought. 
The first thing that recalled him to any sense of time was a feeling 
of faintness and exhaustion. He roused himself, and prepared to 
return home. As he came out into the clear space of the high-road, 
he saw the sky was dark with heavy rain-clouds. Long before he 
reached the house they broke into a regular deluge, and he was 
drenched to the skin. 

When he had changed his wet clothes and taken some refresh- . 
ment he asked for news of Cyril. He seemed better, he was told— 
had been calmer and more conscious. ‘They had not dared to tell 
him about Jack. - 

“{ will go and see him,” said Ivor. “Is he in the sanie room ?” 
he added hesitatingly. | 

Miss Cheape, who was his informant, said no. He had been 
removed into the adjoining chamber—the major’s, in fact. 

Thither Ivor Grant went. ! 

The boy was very ill, though conscious. His first question was 
for his brother—why had he been removed from the other room ? 

Ivor told him the doctor had ordered it, as the room was so small, 
and the answer seemed to content him. | 

“You say mother is coming,” he said presently as he lay quietly 
there looking out at the dark sky and listening to the pattering 
rain-drops. 

“Yes,” answered Ivor; “I telegraphed for her.” as 

“T hope she won’t be very angry with me,” said Cyril mourn- 
fully. ‘I did try to do my best and take care of Jack. Still, I 
often think I oughtn’t to have gone to the cricket-match that after- 
noon, and then I could have kept him with me. But he'll get 
better, won’t he ?” he added hopefully. “And then Il take such 
care of him, mother need never be angry with me again.” 

. You mustn’t talk, my dear boy,” said Ivor ; “it excites you and 
brings back the fever. Lie still, and try and get to sleep.” 

‘*T__T wish they had left me with Jack,” said Cyril plaintively. 
“T used to like to see him, even though he didn’t know me. Does 
he still ask for mother, sir?” 7 

“No,” said Ivor huskily as he turned away to conceal his face, 
‘not now.” : 

“Poor little chap!” continued Cyril. “ How glad he'll be to 
see her! Go and say good-night to him for me, Mr. Grant, and tell 
him he'll soon be better, like me. Why, I dare say we'll both be 
running about when mother comes, racing each other to meet her ; 
only of course I shall let Jack win,” he added with asmile. ‘“ He’s 
always so pleased when he does.”. a 7% 


The night had fallen darkly in storm of rain and wind; the 
house was intensely still. Ivor Grant had thrown himself on a couch 
to get some sleep after those long wearisome days and nights. The 
nurse was dozing in her chair, for Cyril had been so calm and quiet 
that she thought he was asleep. 

But the boy was only watching anxiously for an opportunity to 
satisfy his ever-increasing anxiety as to his little brother's welfare. 
How still they all were in that next room! Usually, there was 
always some sound or bustle going on, but now it seemed as if no one 
could be there at all. Yet surely they would not leave Jack alone. 

It was the coldest and chilliest hour of the morning when at last 
he saw that the nurse was fairly asleep, and he crept cautiously out 
of bed, and staggered weakly and feebly, holding on by anything in 
his way, to the door. | 

He opened it so quietly that the nurse never heard him, and then 
crept on tiptoe to that room adjoining his own. He turned the 
handle and entered. Onthe threshold he paused aghast. Had he 
made a mistake ? Was this not little Jack's room? For there was 
no light in it save the cold, grey, straggling light that fell through the 
curtained window, and what was that on theybed—what?: > 

Shivering with cold, nervous dread, he approached that shrouded 
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ontline. A low whine greeted him, and he saw Fluff curled up beside 
that little still figure. Hesnatched off the sheet. 

“Jack!” he cried. “Jack!” 

There was no answer. 

He rushed and drew up the blind, and then in an agony of 
terror flung himself beside his brother. 

“ Jack,” he whispered entreatingly, “it’s me—Cyrrie! Can’t you 
hear? Are you asleep?” 

His own fevered lips touched those of the little brother, and 
shrank back, terrified afresh by their coldness and silence. What 
ae a ?—what had come to him, and why had they left him here 

one Z 

His heart gave one convulsive shudder, then seemed to grow chill 
and cold as the little figure he embraced. 

“‘ What shall I say to mother?” he suddenly cried. “ Oh, Jack— 
Jack, let me go with you!” 


It might have been an hour or so later that the nurse awoke, and 
going over to look at her little charge, found the bed empty. Rushing 
to the door, she met Ivor Grant just coming in. : 

“ Sin—Master Cyril—where is he?” cried the terrified woman. 
“‘He’s got up and left this room by himself.” 

Ivor did not wait to question or waste words. Instinctively he 
hurried to that other room, the woman following and wringing her 
bands in a helpless, grief-struck fashion. 

And there, with the early sunlight falling on their still, white 
faces, lay the two little brothers—cold and dead. 


CHAPTER V. BREAKING THE NEWS. 
" : How shall I tell her? Great Heaven! How shall I tell 
er 

That had been the burden of Ivor Grant’s heart through all the 
desolate, sorrowful days that intervened between the children’s deaths 
and their mother’s arrival. 

It seemed all so sudden and so awful. His hasty summons, that 
week of agonised suspense, and then—then this dreary blank, filled 
only with the terrors of a greater trial in prospect, when he must 
face that desolate mother-cry, and stifling his own pain—made 
poet by her sorrow and her loneliness—tell her of the blow that 

d fallen on her life. 

Battling with his weakness he had stood beside the coffin that 
held the little brothers—together in death as in life, so he had ordered 
them to be laid in their last resting-place. Battling with it as with 
some fierce foe strugging for supremacy over his life, so he had 
watched the earth fall over the closed lid; battling with it still, he 
had crept there in the silence of the night, and with stern brow and 
folded arms stood gazing on the little mound already heaped and 
covered with white flowers, whose exquisite breath stole up to the 
silent watcher like a message from the little voices he should never 
hear again. 

And now there was no more to be done. The simple marble 
cross had been ordered, but the inscription was to wait for the poor 
young mother’s directions, and Ivor Grant went back to the Court 
to wait, with what patience he could, until news should reach him of 
Beryl Marsden’s arrival. 

Would she come, after all? Might not her husband forbid it, 
just as his tyranny had chosen to part her from her darlings at a 
time when most they needed a mother’s care and love ? 

Ah yes,.she would come. Something told him that. Some 
inward recognition of the strength and tenderness of that woman- 
nerare he so reverenced, into whose clear depths his eyes had 
gazed. 

There are women—let us thank Heaven for it !—here and there 
in thia sad, sin-stained world of ours, whom a man is all the better 
for loving, be it ever so hopelessly, even as there are others for whose 
influence he is ever so much the worse. 

It is a solemn thing to think how much responsibility lies in 
those weak, frail hands. The power to ennoble or debase, to lift a 
life they love out of the mire of selfishness and sensuality, or drag it 
down to deeper depths, and stifle it with poisoned kisses. If the 
world were wise it would not be the outer shell of mere personal 
loveliness that it would crown and glorify as womanhood, but the 
brave true souls alive with gentle sympathy ; the faithful and long- 
suffering ; the great hearta, whose very weakness is beautiful, and 
whose errors might shame man’s greater virtues. It is a womanhood 
that is high and noble, yet humble and true, that has so much of 
what is beautiful in it, bearing pain so bravely, stifling selfish 
desires because of hurting still more that deeper selfishness of man, 
cheering, encouraging, working on in weariness and hopelessness, 
and ever keeping something of divinity in its core amidst so much 
that is evil and vain ; lifting tear-blind eyes to Heaven in prayers 
that ask all for what is loved, and naught for her who loves. 


Womanhood pathetic, mistaken, erring, foolish, it may be, but we | 


believe Heaven gave it and Heaven loves it, despite a thousand such 
errors and frailties, and the man who cries it down is but a coward 
and a fool ! : 

Ivor Grant knew that no woman on the face of the earth could 
ever be to him what Beryl Marsden was. He had known it from 
the hour when he first looked into her eyes in Madge Dunbar’s ball- 
room. She had called up emotions, feelings, aspirations, that till 
then had been a dead letter to him. Swiftly she had come into his 
life, and as swiftly had she passed out of it; but all the same, no 
other woman had held that power, or won from him such thoughts 
as she had done. She was one of those women —rare enough, 
perhaps—whom to love once is to love always—who get into a 
man’s dreams, and take possession of his heart by force of strong 
individuality, so that looking at and listening to other women he 
finds himself always wondering what this particular one would have 
said and done under similar circumstances, and convincing himself 
that it would have been sure to be better, or more graceful, or more 
charming than the othera contrive to make it. 

An unfortunate state of affairs, and apt to bring resentful, and 
miserable, and self-reproachful thoughts in its train—a state of 
affairs into which Ivor Grant had half consciously and half help- 
lessly drifted, and from which he saw no escape and no hope. 

Carrying this new sorrow side by side with the old pain of regret 
which every memory of his ill-fated attachment brought, he went back 
to the Court in a most unhappy frame of mind. His mother’s sym- 
pathy only seemed to irritate him. She had been fond of little Jack, 

ut not fond as he had been, noting in the childish face and deep, 
soft eyes the characteristics of the woman he loved so vainly, and 
seeing her glorified and made sacred in his sight by that pure, bright 
halo of motherhood which no true man ever yet could help reverencing 
and admiring. 

The nearer the time came for that meeting, the greater grew the 
dread in his heart. He was no coward, but he fairly trembled at 
the thought of what was in store for him. At times he felt he could 
not face her—he would write, and then go away and leave his mother 
to comfort her; but then again, when he pictured her desolate, 
heart-broken, it seemed to him cowardly to shrink from her presence. 
He understood so well what the little lads had been to her, and he 
amir could bring her the sorrowful consolation of Jack’s last 
words. 

The telegram had bidden her come direct to the Court ; he had 
hoped when he sent it that the children would have been removed 
there by the time she landedin England. So one hot August night, 
as he paced to and fro along the terrace, he was not surprised to hear 
the sound of wheels, and to see a carriage driving rapidly along the 
avenue. Now that the moment he had dreaded so long was here 
close at hand, a stony calmness seemed to settle on his heart. 
He threw away his cigar, and went to the entrance to meet her, glad 
almost that suspense was over, that he need no longer wake in those 
chill, grey dawns to ask himself: “ Will she come to-day ?” 

The dusk had fallen, a light wind blew some over-ripe rose-leaves 
along the terrace, and their scent seemed to touch him and bring 
back that vision of a little mound in a quiet churchyard where 
white blossoms lay heaped in a fragrant pile. 

As the memory came to him with something of beauty and 
solemnity, like a low, hushed strain of music falling across the 
discord and sorrowfulness of life, the carriage stopped, someone 
sprang out, and in the deepening twilight they two stood face to 


“T have travelled night and day,” she said, and the voice had so 
worn and weary a sound that it hurt him even more than the look 
upon her face. ‘“ How are they ?” 

For an instant he was silent. How hard words are to find when 
they can only speak desolation, suffering, death ! 

Perhaps the silence answered her, or the look upon his face, or 
that indescribable instinct which flies straight to the heart, and 
realises grief by signs too slight and uncertain for explanation. 

For an instant Ivor’s arm went out to catch the slender figure 
that reeled and swayed like a sapling in a storm ; but, almost as he 
touched her, she seemed to recover, stood upright, faced him with 
wide and stony eyes. 

“Too late!” she moaned. “I knew it. Oh, why did I ever 
leave them ?” 

He thought to see her weep, or sob, or faint ; but no. She only 
stood there, dry-eyed, white as marble—an image of despair 
more terrible than ever his fancy had dared to paint. The sight of 
her face, the amare of this scene, stood out in sharp outline to his 
mental vision, and then her voice smote him with a fresh sense of 


“Take me in; I want to be alone!” 

He led her into the great hall, and to the room prepared for her, 
and there left her with one stifled entreaty : 

“‘God bless you, and help you to bear it!” 

He saw her throw herself on her knees by, the bed, and bury her 
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face on her arms, while all the rich glory of her hair fell round her 
like a cloud. . 

Then the door closed; all was silence. Some hearts bleed 
inwardly, and the wounds are the harder to staunch. 


The warm August night had died out in a passion of colour, and 
light, and glory. Hours had passed since Beryt Marsden had thrown 
herself there on the floor too broken-hearted for tears, too despairing 
for thought or care of what might chance to herself. In the great 
loveless wilderness of life she seemed to stand quite alone. Some 
prophetic instinct had told her that, from the very moment that 
ominous message had reached her. There had been a fierce battle 
with her husband, and only her declaration that she would sell her 
jewels, or work her passage home as a nurse, if still he refused to let 

er go to her children, had wrung from him a reluctant consent. 

It all seemed an awful dream to her now. The hurried prepara- 
tions, the voyage, the crowning agony of the news for which she had 
been preparing herself. And now all was over. Life was a blank, 
an emptiness. | | 

Never again would she feel those warm arms around her neck, 
and the childish kisses on her lips, or hear the sweet babble that had 
made up the richest music of her life. Never again would she watch 
that wondrous light dawning in her darling’s eyes, the light that 
deepened and intensified with each new discovery of the wonders of 
life as day by day it unrolled itself to the wondering gaze. The 
house was horribly still, the room was chill and sad. She rose ina 
dazed sort of way to her feet, and mechanically wound up her long 

hair, and then opened the door and looked out. 

Ivor was pacing up and down thecorridor. He had never left it 
these three long weary hours. 

He approached, and she looked up at the kindly face with her 
dazed and sorrowful eyes—looked up—then suddenly something 
in their soft compassion and wordless sympathy seemed to pierce 
through the mists that clouded reason and obscured thought. She 
stretched out her hands: , 

“Tell me all,” she cried ; “ I—I can bear it now.” 

And the ice melted, and the tears gushed to her eyes, as that 
pent manly voice told her the simple pathetic words that had been 

ittle Jack’s last message to “ mummy.” 

Perhaps that saved her reason and her life. 


CHAPTER VI. “THE SHADOW OF ANGEL’S WINGS.” 

WHEN, as briefly and gently as possible, Ivor Grant had told that 
sad history, he took the weeping woman to his mother’s room, and 
there left her. ' 

The ordeal was over, and had left him shaken to the core. To 
see her so desolate and stricken—to read in her broken, sorrowful 
words the loneliness of her loving heart—to know that she knew 
he shared her sorrow, yet keep all token of his sympathy within 
bounds whose fierce restraint tore his very heart-strings—this had 
been his task ; and now it was over, and, weak and spent as any 
woman, he rushed to solitude as to relief. His vow of friendship 
had entailed no small penalties upon him, and for the first time he 
seemed to recognise the fact. | 

* When a man’s heart aches with love and longing for a woman, 
it is a hard thing to beat those storm-waves back and fence them off 
with the breakwaters of honour and self-control. 

Meanwhile Beryl sat by Mrs. Grant’s side and listened to her 
gentle sympathy, and felt that she was realising the slow torture of 
motherlessness with every beat of her tortured heart. 

In all this year of weary months, and weeks, and days, how 
i ed and dreary her life had seemed. How often had she 
wakened with tears wet upon her cheeks, or started from dreams 
through which had thrilled one plaintive little voice with its tender 
call for “mummy.” 

_ And she thought now with agonised remorse that her love for her 

oungest child had in some measure doubled her loss, for had not 

vor told her of Cyril’s refusal to be parted from his little brother, 
and was there not always before her cyes that pathetic picture of the 
two little dead forms clasped in a last embrace that bespoke the 
fidelity of her first-born’s memory, and ‘showed her what a noble 
little heart had treasured her parting words ? 

Her brain seemed on fire, and the fall of tears scorched her eyes, 
but could not ease that terrible aching. In vain was sympathy now— 
in vain prayers that would have led her sorrowing soul to look up 
for Heaven’s consolation, and read in God’s will some wiser, nobler 
purpose than her passionate human love could see as yet. 

n vain—in vain—in vain! 

“If you only knew how I have longed to hear them laugh,” she 
wailed brokenly, “to see them running to meet me over the 
meadows as they used to do—to look at Jack’s dear little face and 
Cyril’s noble one! What scenes I have pictured, what hopes! And 
now if is all gone from me—all |” 


Mrs. Grant could only listen and weep too. Amidst her own 
sufferings of mind and body, through the dark cloud lowering and 
closing itself around her life, this sorrow pierced with a sense of 
unrealised anguish. She had had but one child, and she knew how 
deep-rooted and passionate her love for him had been, how even now 
it had led her into a fatal error, and still more fatal bondage ; and 
here was this poor desolate creature bereft of both her sons by one 
fell blow. Truly to speak of consolation seemed a mockery. 

‘They made a better woman of me,” continued Beryl wildly. 
“A woman may be unhappy, you know, and her life be utterly 
wretched, yet a child’s touch will purify her heart and ma away 
thoughts of wrong and desperation. No lover’s or husband’s lips 
can thrill her soul with so pure an ecstasy as that unasked kiss of her 
little one—no man’s or woman’s love on earth hold such sweet 
regenerating influence as the love he gives. And then to have it 
and lose it, and see life stretch on through years that are only full of 
endless pain. God pardon me if I say I only wish He would take me 
too ! 

“Poor soul !” said Mrs, Grant, wiping away the tears from her 
own eyes that only gathered again at every sound of the piteous 
heart-broken voice. ‘“ What can I say of hope or comfort? Only 
time can heal a sorrow like yours—time and the mercy of Heaven.” 

“T can’t realise that mercy now,” moaned Beryl heart-brokenly. 
“No one knows what my little ones were to me. There is no 
comfort possible. Fancy, to leave them well and beautiful, and 
picture them as such, and count the hours before I held them in my 
arms again, to hear their voices in every wind that blew, to feel that 
the whiteness of their innocent souls kept mine innocent too, and 
brought me nearer heaven than any creed or philosophy, human or 
divine—to fancy and to feel all this, and come back to—nothingness. 
Not even a last word, a kiss on their dead faces—only a grave and 
their memory! Oh, I think my heart will break! How can I live 
out such misery—how can I?” | | 


And so on from passion to despair, from dull apathy to fiery 
rebellion, went on those first hours of agony. At last came utter 
stony resignation. Nature revenged itself on physical weakness, 
and worn out and wearied with grief, she lay down and slept. 

Ill and worn as Mrs. Grant hemi was, she did everything for 
the poor stricken creature, and only left her when she had swallowed 
a strong sedative and sunk into a slumber too deep for even dreams 
of her loss to penetrate. 

So passed that dreaded day, and not till noon on the next did 
she wake, numb and frozen now, but outwardly calm. The storm 
had spent itself ; the havoc of its aweepiny breath would only appear 
as the dull and dreary years bore her life along in their train, to 
battle with other woes, and yield or conquer in that strife of human 
weakness and temptation which is old as time, and, like time, seems 
endless to the weary hearts that throng life's battle-field. : 


“ You will come with me?” she had said to Ivor, and he had 
answered her gravely, “Of course ;” and the sunset hour of the 
next day found them standing beside that little mound where still 
some thoughtful hands had strewn flowers — wild ones now, and 
strange and new for graves, but telling of a tender memory that 
held that tiny spot enshrined even amidst the coarseness and unlove- 
liness of life, for the hand that gathered those flowers and laid them 
there each day was the hand of Tom—Tom, who never forgot the 
“blessed little gentleman,” and whose heart bled with incessant self- 
reproach as he thought of his own unfortunate part in that sudden 
sas | death. 

imping feebly and weakly to that sacred spot as' the day draws 

to a close, he sees two figures standing there, and instinct tells him 

whose is the bowed and drooping head. He is shuffling out of sight 

and keeping behind tombstones. . He does not want the lady to sce 

oe does not want to see her. How she would hate him if she 
new ! 

His intentions, however, are frustrated by Ivor Grant, who to 
spare himself the sight of Beryl’s grief strolls away from her side, 
and all unwittingly comes upon that wretched woe-begone figure, 
and with a sudden pang of self-reproach remembers how utterly he 
had forgotten him, and the promises he had made regarding his 
future welfare. | : 

“You here, my poor lad,” he cries suddenly. 
better ?” 

“Thank you, sir,” says the boy shamefacedly. ‘I’m very well, 
Is—is that the lady ?” he asks abruptly, turning very pale. 

‘‘ Yes,” says Ivor Grant huskily. | 

“The little gentleman’s mother ?” continues Tom. “ Does she— 

does she take on terrible bad, sir?” 

“ She is in great grief,” says Ivor. “Do you bring those flowers?” 
he adds kindly. 

“Yes,” answers Tom, looking dismally over.to.where they lie, 
watered now by a rain of tears: from\that. kneeling figure outlined 
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against the rosy evening sky. “It’s all I can do, sir, I can’t never 
forget him. Does she—know, sir?” with a nod in the direction of 
the little mound. 

' “No,” answers Ivor sharply. “There is no need to make her 
sorrow worse by thinking how easily it might have been avoided.” 

“Tt’s very kind of you not to tell on me, sir, though I never 
went for to do it,” says Tom mournfully. “And if I might just 
look at her, ’cos she’s his mother, it would give me a power of comfort, 

es i 

“T will tell her,” says Ivor, thinking that to rouse the mourner’s 
interest by some external sympathy would take away that first sharp 
edge of grief. ‘ Wait here until she leaves the grave.” 

And they sit down side by side, and Ivor asks all particulars of 
the lad’s sordid and miserable life, and finally offers to take him to 
the Court, as assistant to one of the gardeners, an offer which over- 
whelms Tom’s heart with speechless gratitude, and points again to 
that strange gentle influence which'a child’s brief presence has left 
behind, an influence which, serving and succouring the misery he 
has once compassionated, speaks with richer eloquence than any 
words, of the pure and tender soul from which that influence springs. 

And Tom, who has never known any sensation in his life that 
did not seem rooted and grounded in the capacity for being “miserable,” 
is taken suddenly out of himself and that crushing sense of despair, 
which has before now moulded such misery into crime, and feels 
that he owns a friend on earth and an angel in heavenin one blessed 
moment of gratitude and relief. 

And when, with sad face and weary steps, the solitary figure 
leaves the little grave and comes towards them, and, looking up in 
the fading sunset light, Tom secs a glorified and sorrowful image of 
the face he loves, all his heart seems to go out to the pale, beautiful 


mourner, and falling on his knees there at her feet, he tells her that: 


simple story of her darling’s pitiful nature, and sceing how moved 
and stirred, and yet gladdened by it, she 1s, vows in his homely, 
ruaged fashion to love and serve her all his life, if only she will let 
im. aa | | 

“ TF couldn’t die for the blessed little gentleman, but I’d like to live 
for you, ma’am,” he says ; and Ivor Grant, secing how deeply she is 
affected by this scene, bids him rise, and promises he shall do so. 

And the memory of those grateful prayers, and the consciousness 
of granted relief, gives to Beryl Marsden’s heart the first faint thrill 
of comfort it has known for many a weary day. 


So here again that childish apy asscrted its tender power, 


and while the sharp sense of sorrow and loss still stabbed her with 
recurring pain, that desolate mother-heart turned with unspoken 
prayer to where one angel memory led her with its gentle hands. 

And in the years to come she could look back on this scene, and 
trace that influence, even as others traced it too, and, with wet eyes 
and soft hushed breath, thank Heaven that her trouble had not 
made her hard, and pitiless, and unthankful, as, indeed, it might, 
and once had threatened to do, But, like a broken strain of music, 
sweet even in its uncertain tones, the words, and wishes, and com- 
passion of the little lad seemed hovering about those patha his 
childish feet had trod, and their echoes rose and thrilled the hearts 
of those who loved him, and comforted their pain as time moved on, 
bearing them along with it to the future’s storms and shadows, and 
hallowing even grief, and loss, and pain with an angel’s love, 

(To be onntinued.—Commenced in No. 141.) 


Adieu, My Love! 


cee HD ce 


Tne breeze blows lightly from the south, 
The anchor hangs apeak ; | 

Our ship moves on with swelling sails, 
Another clime we seek. 

Adieu, my love! In one brief year 
Our vows we shall renew ; 

By day, by night, I’ll think of thee ; 
Adieu, my love, adieu ! 


What cheer, my hearts? The best of friends 
Must often part awhile, 

And if a tear we sometimes shed, 
It speeds the grate smile. : 

So forge ahead ! let Hope’s bright star 
Our guide be o’er the main ; 

The sooner gone, the sooner home 
Shall we sail back again. 


The gloaming closes in apace, 
The sunset pales to grey ; 

But after night once more shall rise 

' _ The golden sun of day. 

The white cliffs in the distance fade 
Like shadows lost to view ; 

I wave theo now my last farewell, 
Adieu, my love, adieu | 


(Rdited by Charles Dickens, 


Through No Fault of Hers. 


(4 STORY IN FOUR WEEKLY PARTS.) 


CHAPTER VII. 


Hues had perception enough to be aware on his return home 
that something had happened during his absence. He th ae to the 
conclusion that Venables had been proposing to Muriel without 
success. He reached this conclusion by finding Muriel in an 
unusually excited and agitated state, and it was strengthened by 
what Connie said, though she endeavoured to put off his enquiries 
as much as possible. 

It was unfortunate for Hugh that he lacked judgment. With 
considerable belicf in his own acuteness he yet was wanting In 
ordinary sense when acting on the dictates of his reason in certain 
matters. 

He judged that it was quite Pee that Muriel had refused 
Venables because she preferred himself. He was not so certain 
of that point as of another, namely, that now was the best time for 
him to offer his hand. If she for any reason regretted refusing his 
rival it would be wise to clench the business at once. In her frame 
of mind she would be only too glad of an opportunity of settling for 
ever the painful questions which agitated her so. 

As to his being accepted he felt no doubt. He was rich, would 
be so at any rate, whilst she was poor. He was conscious of making 
a considerable sacrifice in proposing to her ; if any one a month ago 
had told him he would make an offer to a penniless companion, 
he would have thought him out of his mind. But he had nat 
known her then. ; 

However, Muriel was not well that evening, and retired early. 
It was not till the next day that he had his opportunity. 

Some one has said that every man is a poet once in his life— 
when he tells a woman he loves her. Certainly Hugh was seen 
at an advantage during the first few minutes of his interview. 
Ho spoke strongly, and to the point, and Muriel listened with less 
impatience than she had anticipated. For she had known what 
was coming, 

She gave him the reply which might have been expected. She 
was not prepared for its effect on him. 

“ You refuse me?” he said in bewilderment. eee 

“Yes; you must see yourself that it is impossible for me to 
ee your offer. What would Sir Joseph and Lady Pankhurst 
thin 

“Oh, they can think what they like,” he replied. “If I choose 
to marry beneath me it’s no business of theirs.” 

Muriel turned on him with flashing eyes. 

‘¢ What did you say ?” 

“I beg your pardon,” he said confusedly. “I only meant that 
it’s no business of any one except myself whom I inarry.” 

“ Not even mine?” asked Muriel. 

“ Youra, of course. I should have thought you would have been 
the last to consider what anyone else might think when you had a 
chance of making a good match.” 

Poor Hugh ! opposition had been the last thing he had expected, 
and under it he was letting his real nature become manifest. It was 
enough to make him angry, after sacrificing himself to the extent of 
braving his father’s wrath, and stooping to offer his hand to a com- 
panion without a penny in the world ; it was too much to expect he 
would endure a refusal without feeling it. He began to get angry. 
So did Muriel, but she kept her temper whilst Hugh lost his. 

- “A good match!” repeated Muriel. ‘ Are you under the im- 
pression that I imagine I should raise myself by accepting ao I 
would not marry you if you were the only man in the world.” 

‘‘Then what do you mean by leading me on in this way ?” cried 
Hugh furiously. ‘ You have flirted with me freely enough, and 
ed our best to trap me, and now you throw me over.” 

“Stop !” said Muriel ; “don’t say another word. Let me go!” 

But Hugh was beside himself, and caught her arm. 

“Don’t touch me!” she cried. ‘I hate and detest you!” 

Hugh released her arm, and stood before her for a moment. 

“Very well, Miss Leigh,” he said with concentrated rage ; “you 
shall repent this If ee won't stay here as my wife, 1 swear 
you sha’n’t as anything else.” 

“You may be certain of that,” retorted Muriel as she ran past 
him and disappeared. 

Hugh stood the picture of anger. All the baser passions of his 
nature were aroused, his chief desire now was to pay out Muriel fer 
the insult she had put upon him. He would get her turned out of 
the house ; that would not be difficult, for he was aware of Norman’s 
communication with Connie through her, and if his father learned 
it, there would be no doubt of the result. 

He was about to seck Sir Joseph when a thought struck him. 
Another sort of revenge was also,in his| power.» He. believed now 
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myself adrift from your love. I believed you still loved me, and 
I had a wild dream that when I was released we could go away 
together to some place where I was not known, and there I could end 
my days in peace, with some one to love me. It was wrong, very 
wrong, and t hiave been punished for it. But you must forgive me, 
my child. Do not let me die unforgiven.” 

Muriel silently kissed him. ‘Then she rose and went to her 
room. 

She sat foran hour or more without moving. The revelation had 
taken away her power of thought. When she began to think, her 
first feeling was one of gladness that she had kissed Mr. Leigh. 

“‘T owe him so much,” she said to herself, “that he has a right 
to claim everything from me. A few months’ misery is a cheap 
price to pay for the kindness and love of twenty years.’ 

After a long period of thought and wonder she returned to Mr. 
Leigh’s room. The anxious glance with which he met her was too 
much for her ; she rushed to him and threw her arms round his 
neck. 

“ My darling!” he whispered ;.“ now I shall die happy.” 

The next few days were spent in tranquil happiness in spite of 
the near approach of death. It was such ajoy to the sufferer to see 
his child once more that he seemed to forget his pain. He gave 
Muriel all the details he could of her real parentage, from which it 
appeared that she was the child of an Indian Civil Servant who had 
sent his wife back to England on the birth of her child, in the ho 
that her health might be re-established. Instead of that she rapidly 
declined, her husband returning only in time to see her die ; the 
shock of her loss, coupled with a financial disaster which left 
him penniless, so preyed on his mind that he sank under the 
strain. 7 ne 
The necessary rs for proving Muriel’s birth were in Mr. 
Leigh’s possession S headded is them a statement of his own. 

uriel, in spite of her wish to devote herself wholly to Mr. Leigh 
during the remaining days of his life, yet had to answer a long letter 
of Connie’s. In her reply she told her the wonderful news which 
had recently come to light, secretly hoping that Connie night tell 
Venables of it. Then she tore her letter up. | 

“No,” she said to herself, “if he does not love me enough to 
marry me ag I was, he does not love me enough. I will wait.” | 

Her letter after ‘all was a short one, informing Connié of the 
approaching death of Mr. Leigh and giving no news beside. 

The catastrophe was now nearer than was ahticipated. Two 
days later Mr. Leigh died. . : 

“After the funeral and all the aad details in connection with it 
were over, Muriel had to decide what she intended doing. It was 
impossible she could live on her aunt ; it was equally impossible she 
could return to Como Hall; she must try and get a fresh place with 
Lady Pankhurst’s recommendation, which she did not doubt would 
be given. | 

‘She felt more forsaken and miserable than even when Mr. Leigh 
was taken to prison. She had had glimpsesof a possible happiness 
| which only left her the more unhappy. . 

She had almost given up all hops of hearing from Venables. 
Why did he delay so long? He must have learnt the whole truth 
long before this. "It was clear he could not face the disgrace attaching 
to her, that he meant to quietly let her drop. 

She would never make another move, of that she was determined. 
She would never enquire after him in her letters to Connie. She 
would forget all about him. 

This was her state of mind when one morning she received the 
following letter from her friend : 

“DeEAREST MURIEL, | 

“TI have some news to tell you; first about myself and then 
about you. I give that about myself first, or else I believe you 
would never go on to it. You will never credit it. I am engaged 
to Lewis now with papa’s consent, This is how that marvellous 
change has occurred. a : 

“You heard before you left us that Lord Falkirk was expected 
to come into our neighbourhood soon ; he is the man who had papa 
made a knight, so you can imagine how he adores him. Papa wrote 
him a letter asking him to come and stay at our house, and to his 
immense joy he accepted. Lord Falkirk isa very artistic nobleman, 
and is always talking about art. You can imagine how comfortable 
I felt when he asked papa if he had the privilege of knowing Mr. 
Norman, who was then staying in the neighbourhood. Papa made 
some blundering reply, and his lordship went on to praise him 
most enthusiastically, and asked aay to bring him to our 
house the next evening. Papa could not object ; in fact, the raise 
of this great man has quite turned papa’s ideas on the subject of Lewis, 
and the result is that at last he has permission to come here as often 
as he likes, and that is rather too often, I’m afraid. 

“ Now about your affairs, Your going away in such a hurry put 
everything into confusion. I find that Hugh, was aie enough to 
bother you ; you must accept my apologies for ‘him. really never 


that Muriel loved Venables ; perhaps, after all, the proposal had not 
been made as he en har ; in that case, if he informed Venables of 
the disgrace of Muriel’s father, there was small doubt that he would 
never propose to her. It was a wonder now to Hugh himself how 
on earth he had ever done so. It seemed impossible that anyone 
else could do so, knowing all. 

He resolved to tell Venables everything at the firat opportunity. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Murtew fled to her room and burst into a flood of angry tears. 
She had been insulted grievously, and had no redress. Oh, if 
only Venables had been present ! 

One thing she was firmly resolved on: she would not stay in the 
house another day. Even her affection for Connie was not enough 
to enable her to endure Hugh’s hateful presence any longer. Then 
came ie ap of Venables. 

ever mind,” she soliloquised; “if he loves me, my going awa, 
will make ho difference to him. If he wishes to avoid an it will of 
ees for both of us to be far apart. 1 have stayed here too long as 
it is.” | 

_ One question had to be settled, however—what excuse was she to 
give to Sir Joseph for leaving so abruptly ? 

She was ee of Hugh’s intention to report her innocent but 
unwise interference with his ee for Connie’s marriage. She was 
still wondering what reason she could find when there was a knock 
at the door, and a servant brought ina letter. It was from her aant. 
It furnished the excuse she needed in a serious fashion. Her father 
had been released from prison before his time, on a medical certificate 
that his life was in danger from confinement; he was now with her 
aunt, dangerously ill. Muriel must come at once. 

An hour later Hugh entered his father’s study, still burning with 
a sense of wrong and desire for revenge. Before he had time to 
explain his errand, Sir Joseph said : . - 

“This is somewhat sudden, isn’t it, Hugh ?” 

“What, father ?” 

“Miss Leigh’s going, It seems her father is ill, and she’s off in 
an hour.” ke : 

“She’s saved me the trouble of telling him,” thought Hugh. 
“ There’s Venables left, though.” a ee 

“ Why have yon come here ?” asked his father. Lo 

Hugh muttered something about wanting a: book, and departed, 
to spend the next hour as far away from home and Muriel as 
possible. . - 

When Muriel arrived at her annt’s house, she was met with a 
warmer welcome than usual. , 

‘‘ How is papa?” was Muriel’s first question. | 

“He’s very ill, my dear—very ill ; he seems to have something 
on his mind. He’s been asking for you over and over again to-day. 
He wants to tell you something which he won’t tell me.” 

‘Can I see him now ¢” | 

“The doctor’s upstairs ; I'll see.” | 

Muriel was soon admitted. She was shocked beyond measure to 
see the terrible alteration in his appearance. 

e Thank Heaven !” he ejaculated as she entered, “you are in 
me. 
Muriel kissed him again and again. 

‘Kiss me once more,” he said ; “ perhaps you won’t to-morrow.” 

“Oh, papa,” she sobbed, “don’t talk like that.” 

“ No, no, my darling, I don’t mean that ’m going to die so soon 
as that. I have a few days before me yet. Let us spend one more 
evening together as we used to in the old days.” i 

He seemed to rally somewhat during the evening, but the next 
day was rather worse. The doctor made no secret of the fact that 
his death was only a question of days. He had persistently denied 
his illness till it was too palpable to be ignored, and now it was too 
late to hope to cure it. 

In the afternoon he sent for Muriel, and told her he wanted to 
talk to her. She sat near him, and held his thin hand in hers. 

*‘ Muriel,” he said, ‘‘I have been a weak and selfish man, but not 
a bad one. I have a confession to make to you. I have done you 
@ great wrong.” 

Muriel looked up surprised. | 

“Yes, my darling, and I have to ask you to forgive me. Listen: 
Years ago, when I lived in another town, and my wife was still alive, 
we decided, as we had no children of our own, to adopt one. We 
bad an yd aarnaed of taking into our home an orphan child, left 
without aid of any sort, whose fate must have been the parish had 
we not stepped in. We treated it as our own, gave it our name, and 
when we moved to this town no one knew that it was not ourown 
child. When my wife died all my affections centred round you, for 
you were the child we adopted. I worked for you, I did all I could 
to make you happy. And when the crash came, and 1 knew it was 
my duty to tell you everything, I shrank from it. I could not cut 
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thought he would so far forget himself. I’m sorry to say that now 
you're gone he never seems tired of abusing you; he cherishes a 
on despicable rancour against you ; we are constantly having words 
about it. 

“Mr, Venables came here the day after you left, as I mentioned 
in my last letter. I told him that your father was dying, and he was 
much shocked. He asked me if I thought he might come and see 
you; I told him he had better leave it for the present ; he agreed it 
would be best. 

“He called again soon after, but I was out. Hugh saw him and 
told me that Mr. Venables said something about writing to you. I 
haven’t seen him since, but I had a note from him to say he was 
going away for a week or so. 

‘“Have you heard from him? Write and tell me everything. I 
am so sorry to think of you having all this terrible trouble; it seems 
wrong for me to be so happy with dear Lewis. I wish you could 
come and stay here. Hugh is going away soon; will you come then 
for a long visit ? 

“Ever yours affectionately, 
“¢ CoNNIE.” 


The pleasure of the good news about her friend died away as she 
read that part of the letter relating to Venables. It was clear to her 
mind that when he called the second time Hugh had taken advan- 
tage of his visit to tell him all about her father’s disgrace. 

Her letter to Connie would not have reached her till some 
time after she had seen Venables. Up to the present time not 
even Connie knew the fact that Mr. Leigh was not her father, 
and that she was therefore free from any disgrace attaching to his 
name, 

She resolved that no one should know it for the present. 

She would wait a few days to see if a letter came from Venables, 
if not she would look out for another situation. 

Two days afterwards she received another note from Connie, 
saying that Hugh had gone away earlier than was expected, and 
urging her to come at once, and have the change of scene which she 
was in need of. She showed the letter to her aunt, 

“Well, are you going?” asked Miss Leigh. 

“‘T don’t know, auntie ; what do you think ?” 

“T think you ought not to go so long as this is all.they know,” 
remarked Miss Leigh, pointing to the envelope, which was addressed 
to Miss Muriel Leigh. ‘“ Why haven't you told Miss Connie about 
it? What is the matter with you? You ought to be gay enough to 
find that you needn’t be ashamed of your name, and you mope all 
day. Not that I’m ashamed of the name of Leigh,” she added ; “it 
a be a good thing if half the world were as good men as poor 

obert.” oe 

The tears rose to her eyes as she thought of her brother, 
but she quickly brushed them away, as one who had done with 
weeping. 

“My dearest auntie,” said Muriel, “I’m only half glad that I 
have another name now. I should have liked to be your niece 
always, and I will be, too, if you will let me. And Mr. Leigh was 
so good to me that I must always think of him as a father.” 

‘‘That’s as you like,” said Miss Leigh ; “I’m sure I’m read 
enough to forgive him for never telling you who you were, though 
I think he might have trusted me. But now why don’t you 
er and visit your grand friends? Who's that Hugh she speaks 
Oo : 


‘“‘ Her brother.” 

“ He fell in love with you, I suppose?” 

“Yes, auntie.” 

“That is why you don’t want to go there ?* 

“Partly, auntie,” confessed Muriel. 

“What's the other reason? Is there another young man in the 
question 7” 

“T don’t know,” replied Muriel half pettishly. “I'l go and 
visit these people if you like, auntie, or I will stay with you, or do 
anything you like.” 

“TI should say go there,” was the practical reply. ‘You'll be no 
good till you've had a change, and I shall be going to Glasgow next 
week, so that you won’t have any company here.” . 

Muriel acquiesced, and sitting down wrote an acceptance of 
Connie’s invitation. She would come next day by an afternoon 
train. 

Her things were packed and the cab was at the door when a 
telegram arrived. . 

t was from Connie : 
is Please postpone your visit. You will know why in an hour 
or two. 

“Well,” said Miss Leigh, “she’s a nice young person. I wonder 
what that means ?” 

Muriel did not answer, but a glad hope sprang up in her heart, 
a hope which she dared not acknowledge the existence of. What 
could the telegram mean but that someone was coming # 


OHAPTER IX. 

Tp afternoon had not passed before her hope was fulfilled. 
There was a knock at the door of the little house ; a manly voice 
asked if Miss Leigh were at home. Muriel recognised the voice, and 
heard Venables shown into their little sitting-room. 

The door was left open ; Muriel listened as Miss Leigh entered 
the room. 

‘Do you wish to see me?” she asked. 

“T beg your pardon, it was Miss Muriel Leigh I wished to see.” 

“You mean Miss Rivers,” said Miss Leigh. “I will send her 
to you.” ) 

She left the room, Venables remaining in wonder as to the 
meaning of what she had said. 

Muriel was trembling with excitement when she entered the 
room, but it was not so painful an experience as on the last occasion 
when she was alone with him. 

He held out his hand, she took it with apparent calm, mastering 
her see more successfully than she a ae 

“T have come, you see,” he said, still holding her hand. “If 
you dismiss me, it shall be by word of mouth. You must forgive 
me for intruding on you in this way, but there are times in a man’s 
life when he forgets all the laws of courtesy.” 

‘What do you mean ?” asked Muriel. 

‘““T mean that, although your silence forbade me ever to see you 
again, I could not rest satisfied without once more meeting you.” 

‘© My silence?” asked Muriel. 

“Yes; you did not reply to my letter.” 

“T have received none,” she replied. 

“ Received none?” he echoed in wonder. “Do you mean to 
say ts have never had the letter I wrote to you nearly a fortnight 
ago Py 

“‘T have never had a letter Bide hie in my life,” replied Muriel. 

“Good Heavens !” he exclaimed ; “what does it mean? After 
seeing you last time, I went home, resolved to find out the secret 
which you would not tell me. I came back to Como Hall next day, 
determined to discover it by some means. Miss Pankhurst refused 
to tell me. She was the only one I found at home. But she told 
me that you had gone—that your father was ill. I waited a day or 
two, and then called again, ho ing to have news of you. She was 
out, but I saw her brother. Wit out invitation from me, he told 
me all Mr, Leigh’s unhappy story—told it with such evident 

leasure that I could scarcely listen to him. It shocked me 
yond measure, but only made me the firmer in my determina- 
tion to see if you would let me spend my life in reba to console 
you for the terrible sorrows of the last few months. e seemed to 
guess from my agitation that I had more than a friendly interest in 
you, and asked me point-blank if I meant to propose to you.” 

‘“‘He proposed to me himself,” said Muriel faintly. 

“T guessed as much,” said Venables. “I had no reason for 
concealing my intention, so I owned that I meant to do 80, and 
asked him if he knew your address. He did not, but promised to 
ask his sister, suggesting that if I liked to send any letter to him he 
would forward it to'you. I thanked him, and carried out his sugges- 
tion. I wrote to you, offering you once more all that was in my 
power to offer, and asking you to write me an answer at the earliest 
possible moment. I waited day after day. Nothing came. I could 
not bear the suspense, so went away for a fortnight. I scarcely 
stayed a week. I came back more wretched than I went. I went 
to see Miss Pankhurst—found her alone, as Hugh was gone to 
London. She told me your address, and that you were coming to 
Como Hall to-day. She suggested that I should come here and see 
you. . I made up my mind in a moment. She eent you the telegram 
that I suppose you have received, and here I am.” 

“T never had your letter,” repeated Muriel. 

“Then that scoundrel never posted it !” exclaimed Venables. 

Muriel was silent. Venables paced up and down the room for a 
minute, then he returned to her side. 

“ Muriel,” he said, “try and sup that you had received my 
letter. What is your answer? I know all now; you did me an 
injustice if you thought that it could make any difference to me. 

hat does it matter what anyone else has done? You are you, 
and that is all I care to know.” 

“I must tell you something first,” she replied, pide, she made 
no attempt to withdraw her hand from his. “Iam Muriel still, 
but I am no longer Muriel Leigh.” 

“What is this mystery?” he asked quickly. “Don’t tell me 
there is any further obstacle to my winning you. Surely I have 
had probation enough !” | 

“It is for you to judge,” she replied. ‘I have found out since 
I saw you, that Iam only the adopted child of Mr. Leigh ; my real 
name is Muriel Rivers.” | 7 

‘I do not care who you are,” cried Venables, “I know what you 
are, and love you for it. Will you be my/wife ?” 

Muriel had but one answer to give, and! it satisfied her lover. 
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Long and earnest was their talk together; it was some time before 
they sufficiently descended to things mundane to give Muriel an 
opportunity of explaining her history. When she did, Venables 
listened intently, and with evident satisfaction. 

‘You don’t know, my darling,” he said when she had finished, 
“how very glad I am to hear this, As you know, I should not care 
a bit about your relations so long asI had you ; but now that it isall 
over, I confess that it is a tremendous relief to me to find that you 
are free from any connection with the unhappy man who was 80 
disgraced. My relations would have felt it keenly, and what is of 
more consequence, I am afraid you would have done so.” 

“I did,” said Muriel ; “I must have felt it deeply, or how could 
I have refused you when you first asked-me ?” 

After some further talk, of more interest to themselves than to 
the rest of the world, Venables said suddenly: 

“ By-the-bye, we have no time to lose. Miss Pankhurst expécts 
you to-night.” 

“To-night ? What did she tell you?” : 

“She said that you were to come in any case, and that I might 
bring you if you would let me. Will you?’ 

“ Perhaps,” smiled Muriel as she ran away to tell Miss Leigh of 
what had happened. 

In another hour they were in the train, on their way to Como 


**T shall have an account to settle with Master Hugh,” said 
Venables after a moment’s silence. ‘“ What a mean-spirited dog in 
the manger he must be!” 

Muriel laid her hand on his arm. 

‘** Don’t say anything to him,” she said. 
give him.” 

“So I can,” replied her lover; “and, poor fellow, when I think 
of what he has lost, I’m more inclined to pity him than be angry 
with him.” | 

“Ts it such a loss ?” she asked. ' 

Pad he replied earnestly; ‘the loss of the best woman in the 
world.’ 7 


“ You can afford to for- 


(Concluded.—Commenced in No. 145.) 


Our Explosive Machine. 
(A COMPLETE STORY.) 


Iv was a brilliant morning in August. We know how to value 
sunshine in Ireland, and congratulate each other on a fine day as if 
some rare good-fortune had come. 7. 

This day our breakfast-room, facing the east, was filled with 
sunshine, and every bright thing on the table reflected it and helped 
to dazzle both mother’s eyes and mine, as we made those countless 
little arrangements that render the morning meal so pleasant. Mother 
always a way of providing for everybody’s own peculiar little 
fancies. 

‘*Ask your uncle to come in,” she said, Gianeng through the 
open French-window to the grass garden outside, where that gentle- 
man was going through morning drill with his large dog, just then 
on his tail, blinking in the sun, with biscuit oft his nose. 
where is Ruth ?” she continued. 

No need to ask that at the same hour in the morning, for latterly 
Ruth had taken a fit of watching for the postman. 

Mother might have known that as well as I did, still, as she 
seemed to intend I should call her, I went to do so. 

Ruth was coming in from the hall-door. It was nothing new to 
me to see a vexed look in her face as she brought in the post-bag ; 
but this day she had quite a scared expression. The open bag lay on 
a chair in the hall, and she was holding up, as if out of anyone’s 
reach, a small wooden box. * 

“‘ Nora,” she gasped, “ here’s something dreadful come to uncle. 
Don’t touch it! It’s one of those machines—dynamite or something.” 

It was our uncle’s fortune to be an Irish landlord. He had 
property in two counties. Happily, one was in peaceful Ulster, and 
there we lived. 

I say “we,” for when my father’s early death left mother alone in 
life while still little more than a girl, her brother, Colonel Lyons, 
to whom this Ulster property had recently come by our grandfather’s 
death, left the army, and insisted on my mother’s coming to live 
with him in the old place where they had all been reared. 

There was a great difference in their ages, he being the oldest of 
a large family and she the youngest. I was then only two years old, 
and Ruth as many months. 

People wondered—as people will wonder about what doesn’t 
concern them—that Colonel Lyons did not marry, instead of 
bringing his sister and her children to live with him ; and I believe 
mother herself said something like this to him before deciding on 
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making her home in his house, and he told her he did not intend 
ever to marry. 

No second woman, he said, should have it in her power to deceive 
him, or to break in upon his peace of mind ; his sister might take 
te as final, and he wished never again to enter on the 
subject. 

Of course the inference from this was that some lady had acted 
by uncle in an unworthy manner, but nothing more was known 
about it, by mother at any rate, and of course not by either of us 
two girls, to whom even this would never probably have been told, 
but that mother, who was indulgence itself, wanted to smooth over 
to us our uncle’s excessively strict and punctilious notions about the 
delicate refinement and te ies of conduct by which he considered 
young girls should be distinguished. 

e were certainly neither of us inclined to be fast, and we used 
slang no more than we did Arabic; but we did enjoy the unre- 
strained freedom of tennis, and a dance, when mother took us and 
uncle stayed at home. Not that we were not very fond of him. 
We loved and reverenced him as a father, but when girls have 
*‘come out,” and are supposed in many ways to be judging for them- 
selves, they like to escape from the feeling that a kind of criticising 
watchfulness is always over them. 

Our cousin, Kate Burroughs, took an amount of license in man 
ways we never thought of. She stayed with us sometimes, and 
know uncle thought this was not to our improvement, but in spite of 
himself he often had to laugh at her saucy ways. She had been at 
school in Paris, and certainly she brightened us up a good deal. 

At the back of the hall a glass door opened out on the grass 
garden, and over it was a deep arbour-like arch, covered with roses, 
and all sorts of climbing plants. | 

Burroughs was standing there carpeting a tame blackbird’s 
cage with fresh moss, and giving him fruit, water, and worms for his 


day’s supply. 

Looking over her shoulder as Ruth came down the hall, she 
asked her if she was crying forfeits, and certainly the way she held 
up the little box suave the old cry of “A pretty thing, and a 
very pretty thing, and what shall be done to the owner of this very 
pretty thing ?” 

In a terrified tone Ruth replied : 

“ Oh, it’s a machine for blowing up; it has the same postmark as 
that dreadful letter. Don’t tell uncle until I get water put on it !” 

I should mention that some weeks before a letter had come to 
uncle, threatening him with death if he dared to let the grazing on 

rt of his Meath property, and he, defying all such threats, had let 
t by auction, whereupon the cattle were driven off and cruelly 
maimed. 

These circumstances, taken along with the fact that several small 


neatly-packed infernal machines had just about that time been 
received by people who objected to the “no rent ” doctrine, accounted 
for the d that seized upon Ruth when, as she emptied the post- 


bag, she came upon a box so exactly like some of those the news- 


papers had been describing, that its identity with them seemed 
complete. 
Ruth was always rather timid, and at this moment her pale, 


parted lips, and strained eyes full of fear, might have won a more 
sympathetic rejoinder from Kate, even if that cynical young lady 
d not, as she very well might, have gone for some water. 

With both her hands still inside the bird’s cage, and looking 
coolly over her shoulder at the box Ruth held so cautiously by one 
corner, ‘‘ It’s wedding-cake,” she said. 

“Oh no, it’s too large for that, and nobody has been married ; I 
want to wet it before uncle sees it,” for, as Ruth told us afterwards, 
she felt sure that uncle, who had so defied the threatening letter, 
would open the box forthwith. | 

Here mother came out of the breakfast-room to see what we 
were about. She, too, turned pale at the st of the box, and being 
near the door of the room, she turned quickly to the breakfast-table, 
and brought out the slop-basin full of hot water, saying, “ Dip it in 
here.” 

I caught her hand. Not knowing what explosives might be 
capable of, I thought the heat of the water outside the box might set 
the thing off. Just then, uncle, having given the dog the last of his 
drill and biscuit together, came in through the arbour and asked 
what we were all about. 

There was a little difficulty in making him understand. 

Ruth, whose fear seemed to be increasing, would let no one but 
herself touch the box. 

“ Don’t shake it,” she cried, as if it had not got shaking enough 
to test it in the post-bag. 

© Let me see the address at any rate ?” said my uncle. 

Yes, there it was: “Colonel Lyons, Killunghter House, Ballyronan.” 
The words agree evidently with af brush and black paint, and 
the postmark not very perfectly\taken_up by the wood, but still 
almost certainly the dreaded Moat Hill. 
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Uncle, acting now with decision, took the box gently but firmly 
from Ruth’s trembling fingers. 

A chorus of voices screamed: “ Don’t open it !” 

“Certainly not,” he said. “I don’t intend to open it. Look 
here !” and while we all followed him, he strode out and across the 
garden to a corner where the spouts round the stable fed a large 
water-butt, kept there for the convenient watering of the flower-beds. 

Stepping up on the stand of the butt, he cautiously dropped the 
dreaded box into it, and we all breathed more freely after we heard 
the splash. 

“‘ And now to breakfast,” he said, turning to us and trying to laugh, 
but I saw a sort of pale quiver pass over his face. Perhaps he 
thought how it might have been had that box been opened among us 
at break fast. 

“Say no more about it,” said he, “and let it lie there until I go 
for it ;” and putting his arm affectionately round Ruth, he called her 
his wise little guardian, and bade her come on quickly and pour out 
his coffee for him ; he wanted to go up the river and get some trout, 
and breakfast was late this morning. 

We knew my uncle’s ways too well for any of us after that to 
continue the subject that had been so exciting us, or even to return 
to it unless he did himself. It had been the same when the 
threatening letter came. _We understood then that after the first 
discussion of the matter no more was to be said. 

On this day, as soon as the explosive machine had been thus 
effectually disposed of by drowning, and we had breakfasted, and 
uncle had gone off to fish, we became engrossed in a very charming 
occupation, and one well calculated to banish the unpleasant feeling 
that the escape from a great danger leaves behind it, when one’s 
imagination keeps conjuring up all the possibilities that might hava 
been, had not that one fortunate circumstance settled things the 
other way. 

Our occupation was the arrangement of dresses for a ball about to 
be given at a neighbouring residence to celebrate the coming of age 
of the eldest son. 7 

The Norburys were the leading county people. Great enter- 
tainments had not often come within our experience, for during the 
last two or three years, and that was about the time since we were 
old enough to go out, nothing had been heard of but unpaid rents 
and lessened incomes, and the difficulty of getting on at all without 
ever thinking of giving parties. 

There was not any pecuniary anxiety among us, though uncle’s 
Westmeath rents had been so long unpaid ; but still mother liked us, 
even when we were “on pleasure bent,” to have “a frugal mind.” 

Consequently, having liberal supplies of tulle and ribbons and 
flowers, a fashion-book of the current month, and Kate Burroughs’s 
recent Parisian ideas and clever head and hands to help, there was 
little doubt but that we would be able to devise ball dresses of the 
tastefulness and elegance required by the occasion. 

The back drawing-room was given up to us as a work-room, and 
soon every chair and conch was covered with the airy fabrics that 
were to be looped, and festooned, and trained in so many different 
ways, While flowers and frills, ribbons and pins, covered the table, 
and mother’s cheval-glass, placed in a convenient light, was seldom 
without one of us trying some effect by its reflection. 

I once heard mother say to my uncle that Ruth’s feelings were 
‘too sensitive to wear well in life,” and I thought of these words as 
I observed how quiet and almost pensive she was that day, though 
as busy as any of us. 

It seemed as if she had not recovered the fright of receiving the 
dynamite box, and of sceing how near our uncle was to serious 
injury—probably, indeed, to death; but the danger had been 
completely averted, and I wished she would forget about it, and not 
be so dull. 

Next day she watched for the postman, and brought in the 
letters again, but there was no cause for further alarin among them. 

Still, Ruth seemed to me not to be like herself ; indced, I had 
been thinking her dull before the explosive affair arose, but she 
had turned the subject off whenever I said so. 

Then suddenly the very possible cause of her eer loss of 
spirits occurred to me, and I connected it with Frank Merton’s pro- 
longed absence, for latterly I felt sure that Ruth loved him. 

This was not a satisfactory idea to me, for I thought Ruth was 
entitled to marry someone very superior to a country dispensary 
doctor, and this was the position to which Frank was gravitating. 

I liked him sufficiently well, no one could do otherwise. He was 
a great, tall fellow, with straight features, and a heap of brown curly 
hair, bright eyes, and a pleasant smile, and manners that were well 
described by his christian-name. I had known him nearly all my 
life, for he had beeh brought up by two nice old aunts who lived near 
us, and who had delivered him from a terrible stepmother, their 
brother's second wife. 

All Frank’s vacations while at school and college had been spent 
with them. This last year had completed his medical studies, and 


for several months before the time I write of he had lived wholly 
with these aunts, being on the look-out, so they said, for some 
opening in his profession. 

My dear sister Ruth was the object of my deepest love and 
admiration. Artless, gentle, and refined, she never seemed to know 
that she was fair beyond the common lot of women—fair, with a 

tfection of feature, and a soft feminine loveliness, rarely met with. 
er slight figure was a very model of gracefulness, and her strangely 
musical voice was an added charm. 

The dispensary doctor of a country district in Ireland is apt 
to have a rough life. 

Not only i he his ordinary weekly duty to attend to, but he is 
liable to be called on at any hour of the day or night to visit the 
poor in their own houses, or rather, in most cases, huts. 

He has to meet infectious diseases unalleviated by cleanliness, 
and to attempt their cure unassisted by needful nourishment and 
comfort, and thus painful feeling must continually be roused by 
dealing with poverty too extreme for individual charity to meet. 

Now this was not the lot we could have wished our cherished 
Ruth to share. 

It was understood that Frank Merton was to be back from 
wherever he had gone, if not sooner, certainly in time for the ball at 
Norbury Hall. : 

His aunts, dear simple creatures, tried to look mysterious, and 
never said where he was, as if we didn’t all know he had gone “ to look 
for an opening”; but they could not bear that anyone should think 
their darling Frank had been a rejected candidate for any place, and 
had on a previous occasion tried to veil disappointment in silence. 
At all events, Frank had not returned when the day of the ball arrived. 

We three girls appeared at it under the protection of my mother. 
Our uncle had just enough gout to keep him at home. 

Our dresses were a miracle of success. Kate said they had “a 
true touch of Worth about them,” and as our country neighbours 
knew that our cousin had lately come from Paris, they probably 
thought the dresses had come with her. | 

At any rate, there were no girls in the room more tastefully 
arrayed, and without doubt there was not one whose appearance 
could compare with that of our lovely Ruth. 

I do not, however, wish it to be thought that either Kate 
Burroughs or I were at all ugly. 

Kuth was paler than usual. Latterly I had seen, with pain, a 
half-sad, patient look about her that an occasional forced galety of 
manner did not hide, at least from me. 

I felt that any enquiry into the cause of this would be ill-timed. 
Ruth was always quiet and gentle in her ways, but never dull till 
now, and as the least allusion to her being so seemed to hurt her, I 
waited, not without anxiety, until either circumstances or she herself 
should reveal the cause. 

On the day of the ball I twice saw her struggling with tears, and 
during the afternoon she told mother her head ached, and she would 
rather stay at home. 

But this was not to be thought of. All known remedies for 
headache were produced, and Kate suddenly became possessed with 
a frantic desire for a drive. 

We had been too much in the house with these dresses, she 
said ; she wanted fresh air, and could not go for a walk, considering 
she intended to dance all night; Ruth must take her out in the 
pony eon 

ow Kate being our pues this request for a drive could not, of 
course, be overlooked, and as she professed to be afraid to trust her- 
self with me, because I had once met with a trifling accident while 
rex and she was not herself used to hold reins, Ruth had to go, 
and whether or not the drive did Kate the good she professed to 
require, it certainly brightened Ruth a little, and that, as I suspected, 
was its real object. 

The ball was a very bright, well-got-up affair. Everybody one 
had ever heard of in that part of the world seemed to be there. Some 
of the men may, however, have found it a little stupid, for there were 
too many of them, and consequently a difficulty about partners, Our 
programmes were filled up as fast as possible. 

The heir, to whose majority we were doing honour, led off with 
a very great lady who happened to be in the neighbourhood, staying 
at a country place her family had in the next county. There were 
also other important people to whom it was right he should do his 
duty, and then his next partner was Ruth. He had secured her soon 
after we entered the room. 

Just as that dance was ending, I saw, among a group of unoccupied 
men standing near the door, the tall form of se Merton. He 


could only just have entered, or I must have seen him sooner, for . 


during that waltz I and my partner had several times passed that 
place, and he was not there. 

When next I saw Ruth she was sitting by my mother,; young 
Norbury was standing beside them laughing ,and talking; 
through the crowd Frank Merton -was“progressing-towards them. 
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An evening such as this was not likely to come often. I was 

making the most of it, and dancing continually, being, like most 

rls of my age, exceedingly fond of this amusement. The next 

ance, a galop, was the last before supper, to which I went with my 
er. 

Glancing up and down the long table, I looked for any of our 
party, and saw my mother near the upper end, my cousin Kate in 
another place, but Ruth nowhere. Some time afterwards I heard 
from my mother that she had gone home. She did not dance again, 
it seemed, after the time when I saw young Norbury lead her to 
a seat beside my mother. 

Frank Merton had asked her, but she declined, saying her pre- 
vious engagements compelled her to doso. My mother said Frank 
seemed vexed and disappointed, and soon after he disappeared, and 
she did not see him again, and then Ruth told her she wished to go 
home, her head ached so she could not stay, but she did not like to 
hurry mother, and so compel all of us to leave. Might she go with 
Mrs. MacMahon, who intended to slip away before supper, and would 
leave her at home? 

Mrs. MacMahon was our nearest neighbour, her hushand’s place 
adjoined ours—“ marched with it,” as the Irish say. She had one 
little girl, an object of great solicitude, as she was often ill, and this 
being the case at present, Mrs. MacMahon was anxious to go home 
early. In fact, she would not have come to the Hall, but that 
from the nature of the occasion she was unwilling to send an 
excuse, 

So Ruth went home with her, to the astonishment of our uncle, 
who was sitting up reading, and nursing the gouty foot that had 
made him stay at home. 

When, some hours afterwards, we returned, Ruth was asleep. 
The next morning Kate and I lingered over our late breakfast, 
recounting all the little events of the ball. My mother, who with 
my uncle had long before breakfasted at our usual early hour, came 
in, and Kate at once began toask her about Frank Merton, what had 
made him come and go so suddenly ; but mother only knew that he 
seemed grave or vexed when. Ruth declined to dance with him, 
“‘which was unreasonable,” she continued, “for I knew the only 


blanks on her card were for dances she does not like.” 


With this Kate went off to write letters, declaring everybody was 
scolding her for her silence, and I went to look after Ruth. who 
was still complaining of headache, mother said, when she took 
breakfast to her some hours before. 

Ruth, however, was up. I found her sitting on the low window- 
seat of a room that was appropriated to our studies in the days 
when a governess ruled over us, and it had ever since. been 
peculiarly our own. 

Our desks and book-shelves were there, the second-best piano 
on which we still sometimes practised, and our baskets of work that 
gave a littered and home-like look to the room. 

Below its windows lay the grass garden, hedged round by 
dense evergreens, and away in the upper corner of the enclosure 
was the old water-butt, in which the dynamite box lay safely. 

Sitting down in the other corner.of the wide window-seat, I 
naturally began to talk of the ball. 

Ruth, gazing out of the window with an open book on her knee, 
answered in a dreary sort of way, and neither of us spoke of the 
person whom we were both at the same time thinking of most. 

I was rapidly turning over in my mind that this forced silence 
about Frank Merton implied too much, when our attention was 
attracted by the sound of voices immediately below, and in another 
minute my uncle and Frank issued from the arch at the glass 
door which led out of the house, and, crossing the garden, made 
straight for the water-butt. 

Turning my astonished gaze from them to Ruth, I saw that she 
was deadly pale, and that she had shrunk back as though ta be 
out of view if they should turn. | 

But they neither turned nor stopped until, reaching the but 
Frank sprang up on the block of stone where it stood, an 
throwing his hat on the grass, began loosening his cufis, and 
pushing up the sleeves on his right arm he thrust it down the 

utt, and we distinctly saw him lift from it the fatal box. 

Ruth was standing now, with lips and strained eyes, 
watching their a I put my arm around her. 

. Don't be foolish,” I said ; “the thing is too well soaked to do 
arm.’ 

Frank threw it on the grass beside his hat, and dried his arm. 
Then lifting it, he and my uncle returned to the house. 

Very soon after, mother came into the room smiling, and yet 
looking a little agitated. 

“ Ruth,” she said, “Frank Merton is below, asking to see you; 
will you go down ?” 

he colour went and came over Ruth’s fair face. 
“That box, mother!” she said ; “they’ve got it.” 
“I know, my dear, but there is no harm in it now ;” and in a 


few minutes Ruth, struggling hard to look ¢alm, descended to the 
breakfast-room, near the open door of which Frank was standing. 

Going with her half-way down the staircase, I just got a glimpse 
of his tall figure as, taking her hand, he drew her into the room 
and closed the door, and when next I saw her she was his promised 
bride. 

Our uncle’s notions about propriety as a leading characteristic of 
young oe who had been rightly brought up were always much 
enforced upon us by my mother, to whom indeed he chiefly com- 
municated them. 

There was an especial point that since we grew up had been 
driven in upon our slightly indignant attention—namely, that the 
permission of parents or guardians should always be obtained by a: 
gentleman before he ventured in the slightest manner to convey to 
a young gentlewoman the idea that he was alive to her attractions, 
and solicitous of her notice. 

Such a clause in the code of manners really will not work, and 
were it universal, parents and guardians would have perplexed lives. 

We, however, were supposed to be bound by it, and thus Frank 
Merton had been kept for some time either in a dilemma or on the 
horns of one. 

Whichever of these positions is the worst had been his, since 
in an unguarded hour he had poured out to Ruth the story of his 
love for her. And this with the full knowledge of the punctilio in 
our family on this very subject ! 7 ; 

He knew also, knew well, how she was loved and valued at 
home, and that she was the favourite niece of the just a little 
stern and uncompromising Colonel Lyons, besides being the prettiest, 
and in every way most attractive girl in the nei ibourhiood. 

What had he to offer, when the matter became known, against, 
all this, and also against the fair worldly prospects which apper- 
tained to Ruth ? for our uncle was rich, and had no relatives so near 
as we were. 

All he could putin the opposite scale were his love and his 
profession. 

The first he had most unadvisedly made known without any 
warrant for doing so, and the second was at present of no value, as, 
though qualified for a profession, he had as yet no standing in it, 
and was only “looking for an opening”—had, in fact, looked for 
several, and failed in getting any. 

Thus it was that when he went off suddenly to Yorkshire to 
confer with an old doctor, who, from ill-health, was about to resign 
a good position, he arranged with Ruth that if he were successful in 
obtaining the reversion of this gentleman’s practice, and also had. 
the prospect of succeeding him in a public appointment which he 
held, he would at once write to Colonel Lyons and state these 
things, and asking his permission and our mother’s to pay his 
addresses to Ruth, would enclose a letter for her to be given with 


their permission. 


Of course there was something of a plot in all this, but what 
could they do, hedged in by our uncle’s proprieties? And all the. 
time Ruth had given Frank no promise, only a silent permission 
that he might do ashe said. ifs xe 

They told me all about it afterwards, and I thought they had 
both behaved extremely well, though I could not but see the half- 
audacious way in which Frank seemed to have assured himself he 
would be accepted by all parties; but, of course, he must have 
known how handsome he was, and clever, and sure of ‘getting on 
when once he got a start. 

How long they had the breakfast-room to themselves that morning 
I am sure I do not know ; it seemed to me for hours. Ruth said it 
was only a few minutes ; but luncheon was always laid in that room, 
and probably Ruth remembered that a servant armed with a large 
tray might soon be expected, for she came to the first turn of the 
stairs and softly called “ Nora.” 

Feverish with waiting to know what was going on, | was not 
far off, and springing down the stairs after her I was in the room 
as soon. 

On the table lay the dynamite box, open; beside it an envelope 
directed to Ruth, a bunch of white-blossomed heath, and a heap of 
damp green moss, 

rank, who had seized my hand, telling me he was to be my 
brother, now cei ie to laugh at the blank, puzzled way in which I 
gazed at the table. 

“The whole affair has exploded,” he said, “and it’s all right.” 

So this was what the box contained! White heath for Ruth to 
wear at the ball, to be handed to her, along with the letter that 
accompanied it, by my uncle, provided mother and he were satisfied 
with the contents of a letter from Frank, which he laid on the 
moss that was to keep fresh the pure white bells of the heather. 

So much for living in a land of conspirators! One can’t get 
even the flowers for a ball in peace. 

Both they and her lover's letter had been’drowned by Ruth’s own 
earnest entreaty, and she all the time, fretting and thinking Frank 
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had either failed in his mission or had forgotten her; whilst Frank, 
the very hour the matter was secure, had written in all due form to 
our uncle, giving him a highly favourable but true account of the 
position he had secured, and saying, as he did also in his letter to Ruth, 
that he might not be able to leave for some days, but as soon as his 
business was complete he would hurry back and still hoped to be in 
time for the Norburys? ball, on which occasion he begged Ruth to 
wear the white heath. 

No reply he knew could reach him, his start for home being so 
uncertain, so if he could not know his fate sooner, the heath in her 
hair and dress would tell him all was right. 

And Ruth wore damask roses, and so mistook his seeming silence 
that she grew faint and ill at the sight of him. 

True to his name and nature, Frank came to our house next 
- morning, and asked Colonel Lyons for an answer to his letter. 

Then came mutual explanations and a visit to the water-butt. 

Frank and Ruth are settling themselves now in their Yorkshire 
home, having lately returned from their honaymoon, spent in 
Switzerland. 


The Editor’s Note Book. 


THAT Lord Salisbury should have had an overwhelming majority 
in the House of Lords was so certain beforehand that very little im- 
portance attached to the division, and the debate itself was regarded 
almost with indifference, seeing that it was really only a formal 
demonstration, and that the main battle was at the same time being 
fought out in the House of Commons. The most remarkable incident 
in the debate was the rebuke which Lord Derby administered to 
‘‘ dissatisfied and disgusted” Liberals. Truly there is no zeal like 
that of a convert! 


FORTUNE has not favoured the Government in connection with 
tian affairs, and it was certainly unlucky for them that the news 


of Baker Pasha’s defeat should have arrived just at the opening of 
the session, and that of the massacre of the garrison of Sinkat a few 
hours only before the debate on the Vote of Censure. In South 


Africa, however, the accident of the death of Cetewayo has cut a knot 
which it seemed impossible to untie, and, for the moment, the Zulu 
Question ceases from troubling, Now that the sable monarch is out 
of the way, colonial opinion seems to think the easiest and safest 
way out of the difficulty lies in the annexation of the country. But 
it will be time enough to think about that end of Africa when we are 
not so urgently occupied with the other. 


AT the eleventh hour the Government—driven into action either by 
the fall of Sinkat and the massacre of its brave garrison, or by the 
remonstrances of many of their own supporters—have determined to 
attempt the relief of Tokar, and, if it is not too late, the attempt will 
no doubt be successful. 


But if it is right to relieve Tokar, why was it not right also to 
save the lives of Tewfik and his men at Sinkat ? Why, if the extensive 
publication in Egypt and the Soudan of the fact that we have under- 
taken this enterprise is going to do as much as Lord Wolseley 
expects, was not such an announcement made weeks ago? Pro, 
crastination, hesitation, compromise, half-heartedness—these are the 
evil genii of the Cabinet just now. It is quite time that the con- 
stituencies had an opportunity of expressing their views on the 
situation. 


THE annual Parliamentary Bradlaugh farce was performed last 
week, and, as usual, nobody came out of it with flying colours. 
Perhaps the most noteworthy point in the ridiculous proceedings of 
the evening was the proof which was given of the extreme weakness of 
Mr. Gladstone’s influence with the cal members of his party. 
Mr. Bradlaugh is now to be prosecuted by the Government for illegally 
voting, but it is not to be supposed that anybody looks upon this step 
as being intended seriously. 


So far, the upshot of the matter is that Mr. Bradlaugh has 
resigned his seat; much, it would seem, to the surprise of most of 
his friends ; and that the electors of Northampton will have another 
| nase of re-electing Mr. Labouchere’s late colleague, if they 
still feel desirous of the honour of being represented by him. 


IT is a great testimony to the enormous power and influence which 
are still possessed by the Ztmes newspaper that the death of its 
editor should be regarded as a public event of great, if not indeed of 
national, importance. Abler editors even than Mr. Chenery, who 
died last week, might cease to conduct other great newspapers, and 
their disappearance would meet with a mere passing comment, but 
the Times still remains the test paper in the world, and its 
editor fills a place in English public life which is, in all our journalism, 
without a parallel, 


THE restless energy of the Prince of Wales is being utilised by the 
South Kensington wire-pullers without much regard to consequences, 
but it is time that His Royal Highness should be warned that the 
never-ceasing sending round of the hat‘under his auspices is rapidly 
becoming a nuisance. The Royal College of Music, the Fisheries 
Exhibition of last year, and the Health Sexhibition of this, have all 
been worked in season and out of season with an eagerness which has 
been both tiresome and irritating, and the heir to the throne has 
‘‘ pushed” his wares with an amount of industry and_persistency 
which many a commercial traveller from Manchester or Birmingham 
might have envied. 


THE latest idea involves the sending round of two hats at once, 
one for a new pid rete tor Statue, the other for the decoration of 
Wellington Place, as Hyde Park Corner is in future to be called. 
Courtiers and people who want to stand well with “society ” will 
probably subscribe as much as is wanted, but I do not think that the 
general public will trouble themselves much about the matter. And I 
am very much afraid that some day, when that general public’s money 
is really wanted, it will be found that a willing horse has been very 
injudiciously over-driven. 


I SHOULD recommend any one who is going to read the Queen’s 
new book carefully to avoid the notices in the papers. The book 
itself is a very simple record of family life, which will be interesting to 

ple who like to know how Royalty manages its domestic affairs, 

ut it stands in much danger of being made absolutely ludicrous b 

the meng adulation which has been poured out upon it. Indeed, if 
candour did not seem to savour of disloyalty, I think that most people 
would confess that they find the latest addition to Royal literature 
somewhat tedious. 


THE difficulties of the London Steamboat Company are perhaps 
explicable to some extent by circumstances of a more or less private 
nature, which are not patent on the surface, but there can also be no 
doubt that the Company has suffered because it has not had the good 
sense to keep itself abreast of the times. 


ceed 


THE competition of the District Railway aud of the Charing Cross 
branch of the South Eastern ought to have called into existence some- 
thing better than the inconvenient little boats, which have for so long 
been thought good enough for travellers above bridge on the Thames, 
but the Company has been content to go on in the old way, and to 
offer to the public nothing better in the way of shelter from the 
weather than the dirty, stuffy little dens which represent the cabins of 
its boats, and the equally insufficient accommodation of its landing 
stages. If the re-constituted business is to have a chance of success 
there must be reform all round. 


A MEETING of representatives of metropolitan vestries and district 
boards was held last week, and Mr. Boulnois, the chairman, in open- 
ing the proceedings, expressed his conviction that, although the 
present system is not perfect—I suppose he found it impossible to 
avoid admitting so much, at least—yet one centralised corporation 
would not prove a remedy. Other speakers were eloquent in favour 
of local self-government, and there was no difficulty in passing a 
reaplution to that effect. 


Mr. Boutnois happens to be chairman of the Marylebone Board 
of Guardians, which is one of the best in London, and apparent] 
judges all other vestries by his own. But to talk of ‘local selt- 
government”; in face of the notorious fact that, with scarcely a couple 
of exceptions, the elections to tliese bodies are in the hands of small 
cliques, which take advantage, for their own ends, of the indifference 
oe matters which has grown up in the minds of ratepayers; is 
ridiculous. 


Nor is it altogether fair to blame the ratepayers for their apathy 
and to say that the misgovernment of which they complain is their 
own fault. The contemptuous indifference with which most local 
authorities are regarded is, to a great extent, the outcome of the 
ingenious tactics by which a certain class of local politicians has con- 
trived to drive almost all but themselves out of the field of local 
politics. What man of any position, for instance, with any feeling of 
self-respect, would care to be a member of the Clerkenwell vestry ? 


So much license has been an the Salvation Army, and so many 
opportunities have been afforded its members of making themselves a 
nuisance to their neighbours, that ‘‘General” Booth may be excused 
if he began to think that he might do pretty much as he liked, and 
that the excellence of his motives would effectually atone for anything 
not quite straightforward in his proceedings. 


A VERY severe shock has been given to this idea by the judgment 
of the Court of Appeal, which declares that Mr. Booth must be bound 
by the ordinary rules of law and equity—not to mention commercial 
morality—and cannot be permitted to buy the lease of a pnblic-house, 
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covenanting to keep it up as such, and then wilfully to do what would 
have the effect of entirely destroying its business. . Booth is held to 
have forfeited his lease of the Eagle Tavern, and the only relief that 
is given him is the permission to re-demise it to its original holder at 
a rent of £100 a year—the purchase cost the Salvationists a matter of 
eee the additional privilege of paying all damages and 
costs. 


FURTHERMORE—and this is pace the most disagreeable part of 
the business from the point of view of the Salvationist Head Quarters 
—an injunction was granted to restrain Mr. Booth from any acts tending 
to injure the plaintiff's interest in the rest of the Grecian Theatre 
property. The defeat of the ‘‘ Army ” is complete, and now, perhaps, 
there will be peace in the neighbourhood of the City Road. 


_ IT is reported that the Duke of Marlborough is going to sell his 
pictures. The Sunderland Library has already been cleared out of 
its quarters at Blenheim, and, without books or art decorations, the 
great, gaunt palace will be a more melancholy place of residence than 
ever, The Duke would probably not be inclined to refuse any reason- 
able offer for the house itself, if he were allowed to sellit. A nation’s 
gratitude never took a more costly or unsatisfactory form than when 
Blenheim was built for the great soldier. 


_ Mr. LABOUCHERE, in Truth, deals with the question of smoking 
in theatres in his usual confident and trenchant manner, and declares 
that no uaners can arise from the smoking of cigarettes in passages 
and halls; that very few ladies are incommoded by the practice ; that 
the ladies who do not like it are behind the age and nuisances; and 
that the one respect in which music-halls are better than theatres is 
that smoking is allowed in them. Regard for other people’s ideas 
and wishes is not usual with Mr. Labouchere and his friends, but more 
cynical seltishnoss than this I have not often met with. C.D 


Western Yarns for Travellers. 


AS last Tuesday's west-bound train passed Cape Horn, a large 
party of pa rye of the “‘direct-from-Lunnon” variety, crowded 
out on the platform and loudly expressed their dissatisfaction at the 
noeer which was ‘not at all up to the guide-books, you know, by 

ove!” 

As they returned to their seats to enjoy a jolly good British all- 
round grumble, entirely oblivious of the indignant glances of the 
native passengers, a meek-looking, gentle-voiced journalist from ’Frisco 
approached from the other end of the car and volunteered to give the 
tourists some valuable facts concerning the country. In an ingenious 
and plausible way, he answered their questions in a manner that 
reduced our critics from over the pond to a condition of profound 
amazement, not to say awe. 

The next morning the journalist was informed by the porter that a 
committee of gentlemen wished to see him in the baggage car. As he 
entered the latter, he found a dozen travellers, all native, and to the 
manner born, waiting to receive him, hat in hand. The spokesman 
advanced and said : 

‘*You are the party who was giving those globe-trotters in the 
rear sleeper some pointers about the coast, I believe?” 

‘*T am, sir,” said the quilldriver modestly. 

‘You told them, I understand,” continued the chairman, “that 
Mount Shasta was seventy-six thousand feet high?” 

‘* The same.” 

‘‘'You divulged the well-known fact that trains on this road were 
often detained four days by herds of buffalo, and that they frequently 
have to use a Gatling gun on the cow-catcher to prevent the loco- 
motive being pushed off the track by grizzly bears ?’ 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

‘You further acquainted them with the circumstance that the 
Digger Indians live to the average age of two hundred and four, and 
that the rarification of the air on the plains is such that an ordinary 
pin looks like a telegraph-pole at the distance of forty-two miles? ” 

‘IT think I wedged that in,”’ responded the newspaper man. 

‘‘ And we are informed they made a memorandum of your 
statement that at the Palace Hotel an average of two waiters per day 
were tie by ae guests for bringing cold soup—eh ?” 
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‘¢‘ And, finally, we believe that you are the originator of that 
beautiful—that b-e-a-utiful—er—fact regarding that fallen redwood-tree 
up at Mariposa—I mean the hollow one into which the six-horse stage 
drives, and comes out of a knot-hole one hundred and sixty-five feet 
farther along?” 

‘¢T told them all about it.” 

‘« Just so, just so,” said the committeeman, grasping the patriot’s 
hand and producing a well-filled buckskin bag ; ‘‘ and I am instructed 
by this committee of your fellow-countrymen to present you with this 
slight token of our appreciation of the noble manner in which you 
have vindicated the honaur of ournative land. Heaven bless yoy, sir!” 


Fashions. 


Fist, as to new colours ; and, as the traveller said of the snakes in 
Iceland, there are none. We are bringing out all the old reds, light 
and dark, hard and soft, and giving them new names—the ugliest of 
these being a dirty pinkish-grey, which is called ‘‘ Old Tongue,” and 
looks as if the dyer had been uncertain whether the stuff would come 
out red or grey. Grey in slate and mouse, rather darker than last 
year’s shades, is as ular as ever. Royal-blue, gros bleu, as the 
old china-makers called the beautiful ultramarine shade, will be very 
much worn during the spring months. ‘ The Sara Bernhardt blue” 
is a bold grouping of several blues which were never supposed to have 
the slightest affinity for each other—peacock-blue, sapphire-blue, and 
turquoise-blue—in narrow strips, or arabesques, or spots, which at a 
little distance seem to blend togetherinto one very odd colour, A few 
Gloire de Dijon roses upon the original dress gave the blue decision. 


BONNETs will be small, made of plush, velvet, and silk cased, with 
the horse-shoe crown. In front they will not fit too close to the face, 
but rise with a half-coroneted front from the hair. 


THE latest mystery of Paris is unquestionably the new pelisse, made 
of brocade, ottoman, stamped velvet, or silk and wool brocade. 
artfully is this garment cut and fabricated that not even a jury of 
English ladies could decide the question whether it should be considered 
adress oradolman. The severity of outline given by a tight-fitting 
dress is altogether avoided in the pelisse, and it is yet sufficientl 
elegant to be worn in a drawing-room when other ladies have left their 
wraps in the cloak-room. The fronts are cut in one, from shoulder to 
hem, and also part of the backs, allowing for drapery to be let in. The 
sleeve is a modified jacket-sleeve, set in high on the shoulder. The 
trimming laid on is of a simple character, a rich silk cord at the edge, 
and knots of it on shoulders, at the waist behind, or looping across the 
front like a hussar jacket. One of the subtle niceties of the Parisian 
pelisse is its adaptation to either house or street wear; to make it 
suitable for the former the side can be drawn up, and fastened with a 
ips and buttons, thus becoming a pointed tunic looped up at one 
side. 


OTHER pelisses, less artistic than that to which allusion is made, are 
sae poste every day, the chief characteristics of which are the 
dra backs, quite a sudden change from the plain jacket of the 
earlier part of the season. Not a few of these have full bodices, 

leated or gathered, and are confined at the waist by broad belts 
astening in front with a large buckle. Sleeves rather full at the 
shoulder and drawn in half tight at the cuff. All kinds of materials 
seem to be used ; even homely serge is pressed into service, but such 
simple textiles can only be employed for short pelisses which allow 
the frill of the underskirt to be revealed quite five or six inches in 
depth. Handsomer overalls, of slate-grey or mouse-coloured velvet, 
are to be seen on fashionable ladies, but most of these have the 
dolman sleeve falling over the hand, so cannot take rank as pelisses 
in the strict meaning of the word. 


JACKETS are either very long or very short ; that is tosay, the long 
casaque completely covers the skirt, and is cut proportionately wide, 
or its place is taken by a short tight jacket, with short basque, fur- 
bordered. The latter requires to be well cut and well finished, good 
tailor style, to be even tolerable. The substitution of very narrow 
fur trimming for the deep sets of last year has been necessitated by 
the increased length of the jackets, which made so much fura burthen 
when the bordering was from nine to twelve inches deep. One of 
these sets of fur, intended originally for a jacket of medium length, 1s 
only enough when cut into two to edge the long casaque as at present 
worn. The same width of the fur answers for dress tunics. 


ABOUT twenty years ago, perhaps more, a pretty crimson cloth cloak 
was worn, with a double cape caught up behind with a bow or rosctte 
of ribbon. Nothing more seasonable, either as i cacti colour or shape, 
was ever worn than the Galway cloak, the idea of which was borrowed 
from the Claddagh fishwives, who had a warm cloth, native made, the 
wool being shorn, spun, dyed, and woven near home. The crimson- 
coloured cloth has once again come into use for dolmans, and also for 
short tight jackets, the latter bordered with grey fur. The fashionable 
shade for the red cloth is soft and pleasing to the eye, nothing of the 
hard, aggressive, military scarlet, which does not assimilate with other 
colours in the rest of the costume. 


THERE is nochange compelled by fashion which is more unpleasant 
to us at first than an alteration in the everyday style of our hair- 
dressing. It is not so much the strange appearance presented by the 
looking-glass—that one may forget—but there is always a feeling that 
the erection, whatever it may be, is coming down. From a week toa 
fortnight is required to inspire confidence in the change, and even at 
the expiration of this time there are daily reminders of the new 
conditions in the hats and bonnets, which were chosen to suit the 
old mode of hair-dressing. Ladies would therefore be well-advised 
to begin early in the season to habituate themselves to change before 
the time comes roynd for choosing spring bonnets, 
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THE Grecian knot lying low on the neck behind must be abandoned. 
Paris always disapproved of it, and never sufficiently considered this 
English fashion in designing new bonnets. Now we are constrained 
to accept new conditions ourselves, and it is merely a question of how 
high upon the head the coil of hair is to be arran The bonnet 
with the horseshoe back seems to require something to fill the centre, 
and we daily see plaited rolls of hair visible under the bonnet. When 
hair is luxuriant and with the brightness of youth, a little display is 
a natural desire. Later on in the year these young ladies will resign 
themselves to have all their back hair concealed under their bonnets. 


As there must be no proyections at the back, but all the loops, 
twists, and plaits up on the top, firmly fastening with tortoiseshell 
or wire pins is necessary to ensure comfort. Make a parting straight 
across from ear to ear, brush one part to the front and one to the back. 
From the centre of the front half take a little piece and twist it into a 
firm little knot on the top of the head, to which the back part is to he 
fastened eventually. Use the rest of the front for small curls, fringe, 
or frizz, as seems most becoming. Take the centre of the back 
portion, comb up from the hare of the neck until it is so high that it 
can be twisted round the little foundation. Hold the switch of hair 
in the left hand, and roll round with the right, pinning firmly. Take 
up the sides, one after the other, comb up, twist again, and 
pio. When the hair has thoroughly taken this change of direction 
varieties of top-knots can be tried. A large loose plait of hair is 
sometimes added on if Nature bas not been too bountiful. A figure 
of 8 is aleo a good arrangement. The coils must not be twisted 
tightly, but allowed to mingle with the curls on the top of the head. 


THE hair in front is being dressed much higher during the last few 
mouths. A light fringe of short hair falls low on the forchead, 
softening the hard outline given by drawing up or combing up the 
rest of the hair. The coil on the top of the head supports the bonnet 
and prevents the front falling down too low upon the curled hair in 
front. The top-knot allows ofa great variety of ornament being added 
besides fancy combs and pins, strings of pearls, brooches, aigrettes, 
and artificial flowers, buds or blossoms. Butterflies, some closely 
resembling nature, and other bold flights of the manufacturer, 
tinselled grasshoppers, golden beetles, and humming-bird moths, are 
among the pretty ornaments worn on the head. 


THE great art of this style of hair-dressing is to consider the size of 
the h in proportion to the body, and treat accordingly. Among 
the Greeks the oval head was the ideal of beauty; and though 
it may not be possible to bring heads not conformed like the Venus of 
Milo into a pure outline, the top-knot should give the idea of 
narrowing, not broadening, the head, and whatever fringe is allowed 
should be kept within limits. This is the reason for making the 
combing of the sides a distinct stage of the arrangement. 


EVENING gloves are long again, as long as ever they were, and 
necessarily so as sleeves are shorter. The arm is much softened in 
effect by the double frills of lace which are sewed at the top of the 
glove, especially when the latter is drawn up over the elbow. 


The Cup and The Lip. 


ONE of the early Italian novelists has left us an anecdote of a 
a old Florentine gentleman, Scolaio Franchi by name, which, if 
he proverb had not been as old as the Greeks, or robablyas philosophy 
itself, might be supposed to have originated the famous admonition 
about ‘‘ the cup and the lip.” 

Signor Scolaio, the oe Rota was entertaining some friends at a 
tavern ; and the wine had been flowing for some time, and the com- 
pany very merry, when the old gentleman, who had the spirits of a 
young one, and who was gifted with a corresponding flow of words, 
wound up a panegyric which he had been making on the juice of the 
grape with the following peroration : 

‘*So much, gentlemen, for the glories of wine in general ; and now 
for a sample of them in particular, and that, too, in connection with 
my own glory, and in the shape of this particular glass of wine which 
I hold in my hand, and which I am abont to have the honour and 
felicity of drinking. 

‘*Gentlemen, if is a very remarkable circumstance, and worthy, if 
you reflect on it, of your deepest consideration, that this particular glass 
of wine—look at it, if you please, and observe it well, asa thing contem- 

lated in the decrees of fate—was destined from all eternity to be drunk 

y me, simple as I stand here, Scolaio Franchi. Moot as you will the 
point ; bolt the matter to the bran; sift, with all the enquiries on such 
subjects, from Aristotle to St. Austin, every particle of evidence left 
in the respective sieves of your subtleties out of the whole grinding and 
trituration of the great question of fate, free-will, foreknowledge, 
liberty, necessity, and unavoidability ; and you will find nothing in the 
whole rounds of certainty more certain than the drinking and 
imbibition of this particular glass of wine by me, Scolaio Franchi. 


All the folios that could be written on the other side—all the armies 
that could be brought against me to hinder me, though they were 
bigger than Charlemagne’s or than Agricau’s—all the eclipses, 
comets, and earthquakes, gathered together—if that were possible— 
from all time—or whatsoever else might turn, terrify, and annihilate a 
man from his purpose, if it were not absolutely decreed as in this 
instance, could turn, terrify, or in the least degree interfere with, or 
obstruct, the passage of this particular pre-ordinated glass of wine 
into the throat and stomach of Scolaio Franchi.” 

The orator had no sooner uttered these words than the friend who 
sat on his right, and who had been nicely calculating the mode of 
doing a snatched the glass out of his hand, and swallowed the wine 

se 


Postage-Stamp Collecting. 


Or the many ways in which the almost instinctive love of collecting 
manifests itself there is none, perhaps, which is more generally popular 
than that which selccts as its objects the postage-stamps of the world. 
It is comparatively rare, indeed, to meet with a family some member 
of which is not a philatelist, cither on his or her own account, or on 
that of a friend, while the trade in foreign stamps has assumed propor- 
tions so large as fairly to entitle it to distinction as a recognised branch 
of commerce. And the pursuit, if we may so call it, has this great 
advantage over the accumulation of crests and similar objects with 
which it has often been compared, that it is not only interesting but 
is also instructive, almost forcing its votaries to acquire, albeit 
unconsciously, a certain geld eres with modern geography and 
history, and also with the relative value of the coinages of ditferent 
countries. Considered from an educational point of view, therefore, 

hilately is decidedly a taste to be encouraged, while viewed merely 
in the light of an amusement, it is a capital occupation for whiling 
away 3. leisure hour, for young and old hands alike can always find 
pleasure in the arrangement and comparison of the treasures which 
adorn their albums, 


In the hope of assisting any of our readers who may meditate 
enrolling themselves as recruits in the already large army of stamp- 
collectors, we venture to offer a few hints as to the most successful 
method of setting to work. In the first place, of course, an album of 
some kind must be procured. The most perfect collection of stamps, 
if left unsorted and unarranged, would be valueless, just as would be 
a museum of geological specimens if the objects were merely stacked 
in heaps upon the floor. In choosing the album, however, some 
difficulty will very likely be experienced. If£ we go into a stationer's 
shop and state our wishes, we are probably shown a gorgeous volume, 
with pages devoted to each of the stamp-producing countries of the 
world, and with a variety of more or less uninteresting statistics printed 
in brilliant colours at the head of each page. Both sides of the paper 
are ruled into formal squares, and no allowance is made in the binding 
for the greatly increased thickness which ensues when the book is 
filled with stamps and post-cards. Consequently, a neat appearance 
can never be obtained, and there is a monotonous regularity throughout 
the album which is far from pleasing to the eye. 


By visiting a stamp-dealer, however, an album can be procured 
which isin every way superior to this, and which, were it more generally 
known, would soon drive all other competitors from the field. This is 
the ‘‘Imperial ” Album, which is issued in two handsome and well- 
bound volumes, and ranges in price from about twelve or fourteen 
shillings to a couple of guineas, according to the quality of the binding. 
Expensive, perhaps, but so great an improvement upon all others as to 
be more than worth the additional cost. Each country has one, two, 
or more pages to itself, ruled upon one side of the paper only with a 
ace for every variety of stamp issued ey to the date of publication. 
hese o poe are of the exact form and size of the stamp, and are 
arranged in artistic patterns, so that a well-filled page has a remarkably 
pretty appearance. The spaces, too, are numbered, while upon the 
opposite page is a full description of the stamp for which each is 
intended. So, when a new stamp is procured, its place is waiting for 
it, and all the collector has to do is to compare his acquisition with the 
printed description in order that he may be sure of relegating it to its 
proper position. 


NEW stamps, of course, are constantly being issued, and from time 
to time additional sheets are published for their reception, which after 
a time can be bound into a separate volume. At intervals of eighteen 
months or so, too, supplements are published, containing spaces for 
every stamp issued meanwhile. If these be used, of course all newly- 
issued stamps must be laid aside for a time until the publication of 
the supplement. Or, the new issues may be neatly arranged in 
the blank space in the original pages, care being taken to place 
them as near as possible to those stamps which they supersede 
without spoiling the effect of the design. This latter is, perhaps, 
the best system, as the stamps of each country are then kept 
ss oa and the inconvenience of loose sheets or an additional 
volume avoided. If the expense of this album,is thonght too great 
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there are several others which meet with more or less patronage, such | some few locals, however, which may fairly bo considered as postage- 
as the ‘‘ Lincoln,” the “ Crown,” the ‘ Universal,” etc. Purchase | stamps, being issued by certain States for local use. Among these 
none, however, which are ruled upon both sides of the paper; neatness may be mentioned those of Brunswick, Cashmere, Hanover, La Guaira, 
in such a case is unattainable. Shanghai, and the Pony Express. Many of these, and especially the 
eS last-named, have been extensively imitated, and caution must there- 

A STAMP should never be fastened in its place by the primitive 
ter of besmearing the whole of the lower surface with gum or paste. (aera ; . 
f this be done, the paper contracts into unsightly creases, is sure, THERE are certain other stamps which are occasionally seen in 
sooner or later, to become discoloured, and, more important atill, | alboms, but which, undoubtedly, have no right to be present—such, 
the stamp cannot be removed without damaging the page. If | for instance, as telegraph an receipt stamps, the old newspapet 
each corner be lightly touched with strong and clear gum it will be | stamps, and the stamp now used upon registered-letter envelopes. 
found amply suflicient, and removal may then be efiected without The two former of these are not postage-stamps at all, and are therefore 
difficulty. With stamps torn from envelopes it is generally necessary at once put out of court. ‘The newspaper-stamps, DOW obsolete, 
to soak for a short time in water, In order to remove the thick paper combined tax and postage, and are therefore doubtfully eligible, while 
adhering to the back, which can hardly ever be induced to stick | the registered-letter stamp refers to the amount chargeable for registra- 
nicely upon the pages of the album. Certain stamps, however, must | tion only, and though it passes through the post, has no claim to 
never be allowed: to undergo this treatment, as their colours will not consideration a8 & postage-stamp. Still more inadmissible specimens 
stand the action of the water. Some of the Russian issues are terrible | are contained in some albums, belonging principally to collectors who 
offenders in this respect, the colours washing off with the greatest 
facility at the least suspicion of moisture. 


a 

PosTCARDS should always be preserved uncut, and spaces are now 
left for them in all the principal albums. They may be fastened by 
the unstamped end to the narrow sheet of stout paper introduce 
between the pages, but require the very strongest of gum to hold them 
firmly. Envelope and wrapper stamps must be cut, but should not be 
clipped too closely ; spaces are vovided for these in the ** Imperial ” 
Album, just as for those of an adhesive character. 


—————— ee 


An Eccentric Pigeon. 


In his ‘‘ Mental Evolution of Animals,” Mr. Romanes gives an 
snstance of an odd perversion of instinct in a white fantail pigeon that 
lived with his family in & pigeon-house in the stable-yard. ‘‘ He and 
his wife had been brought originally from Sussex, and had lived, 
respected and admired, to see their children of the third generation, 
when he suddenly became the victim of the infatuation I am about to 
describe. No eccentricity whatever was remarked in his conduct, 
until one day I chanced to ick up, somewhere in the garden, a ginger- 
beer bottle of the ordinary brown stone description. I flun it into the 
yard, where +t fellimmediately below the pigeon-house. at instant 
down flew paterfamilias, and to my no small astonishment commenced 
a series of genuflexions, evidently doing homage to the bottle. He 
strutted round and round it, bowin and scraping and cooing, and 
performing the most ludicrous antics | ever beheld on the part of an 
enamoured pigeon. Nor did he cease these performances until we 
removed the bottle ; and, which proved that this singular aberration of 
instinet had become & fixed delusion, whenever the bottle was thrown 
or placed in the yard, no matter whether it lay horizontally or was 
placed upright, the same ridiculous scene was enacted. At that 
moment the pigeon came flying down, with quite as great alacrity as 
when his peas were thrown out for his dinner, to continue his antics as 


Se 

In selecting stamps for the album, care should always be taken to 
choose the most perfect examples. The erforation, for instance, 
should not be damaged, and the postmark ould obliterate as little 
of the surface as possible. Some stamps, again, are more faded than 
others, although printed from the same die; choose always the most 
bright -coloured specimens. Unused stamps, of course, are preferable, 
when they can be obtained, to those which have passed. through the 

t; but at the same time it must be remembered that these are 
more often counterfeit than are those which are defaced. 


en 

AND this brings us to another branch of our subject. Forgeries, 
unhappily, are only too common among postage-stamps, and the 
imitation in some cases is 80 close and exact that it can with difficulty 
be detected. Beware of the cheap packets of ‘‘rare stamps” which are 
so largely advertised ; were these what they purport to they could 
not be sold for three times the money. If you wish to buy stamps, g0 
to a well-known and trustworthy dealer, who has a reputation to keep 
up. You will have to pay more highly for what you purchase, but 
will also have the satisfaction of knowing that your money has not 
been thrown away upon worthless imitations. 


On 

Many forgeries can be detected at a glance, owing to the coarseness ; > 
of the execution, the blurred and smeary appearance of the lines, or by | the bottle. At last it became the regular amusement with which we 
slight inaccuracies in the minor details. Photogra hs, too, have a entertained our visitors, to see this erratic pigeon making love to the 
peculiar glossy appearance and a brownish tinge which at once betray | object of his affections, and it was an entertainment which never failed, 
their character. Others, again, require the testimony of an expert throughout that summer at least. Before next summer came round 
before a definite opinion can be pronounced upon them. Perhaps the | he was no more.” 
most difficult of all forgeries to detect are “‘yeprints, ” as they are ee 
obsolete. Most of the old French Presidency and Republic stamps, 
for example, have been reprinted, as well as those of many other 
countries. Some of these, strange to say, have been reprinted in 
different colours from those of the original stamps. These, of course, 
may be easily detected, provided that the philatelist knows what their 
true colours should be, as may those in which perforation has been 
wrongly introduced, as is the case with some of the reprints of the 
British Guiana stamps of 1853. 


Sleep. 


WHAT is sleep? We do not know. We can only say that it is a 
condition belonging to almost every animal organism, which seems 
naturally brought a ut by the activities of that organism, and which 
in some aexpiained manner helps to reinstate the exhausted energy 
of brain and muscle. As to the sleep of plants, the true eee 
oe of sleep are restricted to the brain an the higher senses ; there can be 
THERE are many stamps which can rarely be met with except upon | no sleep where these are absent. 

the dealer’s sheets ; these, of course, you must either buy or g0 Certain phenomena concerning sleep have been well observed ; but 
without. It is astonishing, however, to find what large numbers of | the organic condition, oF sum of conditions, on which these depend, 
stamps may be obtained with but trifling expenditure, and luck will | remains so entire amystery that we cannot venture on & tolerable defi- 
sometimes throw in one’s way the chance of adding & quantity of | nition of sleep. Let us. be content with defining some of its leading 
rarities to one’s collection for next to nothing. But, on the other hand, | characteristics. Look at that child ; wearied wit play, he has thrown 
there are others which exist in but few only of even the best collections, | himself apr the ground, and, resting a flushed cheek on one arm, he 
and these, of course, are unprocurable, For some reasons, perhaps, lies there breathing equably, with motionless limbs, eyes closed, brain 
this is scarcely to be regretted. With the impossibility of procuring shut out from lights and noises round him. If you touch his hand 

i i he withdraws it; if you tickle his cheek he will impatiently turn his 


new specimens, one’s snterest in a collection is prett certain to languish, C ; : 
while so long as there are blank spaces to be filled there is a sure head aside ; but, even should he turn his whole body round, he. will 
i not, perhaps, open his eyes—will not know who it 1s, oF what it 13, 


incentive for further work, Again, if every philatelist could be } : now | V 
tolerably certain of obtaining a perfect collection in course of time that molests him ; he will not wake. His mind, engaged in dreams, 


there could be no rivalry, and rivalry and energy are sometimes inter- 


is disengaged from external things ; they may make impressions on 
changeable terms. i i 


him, excite sensations in him, put these sensations are not wrought 
up into knowledge. His senses are dormant, or but feebly active, and 
his brain is busy with dreams ; his limbs motionless, his fingers relax 
their grasp, and the muscles of his neck aap his head. But the 
heart beats vigorously, and pumps the blood incessantly all over the 
body, the chest expands and contracts, the stomach and intestities 
digest, and all the secretions are going on. 

We thus perceive how superficial i8 the a 
death, supposed by the ancients tobe. broth 
supposed to resemble jeach other 80 close? 
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‘‘ LOCALS ” are by some admitted into their albums, but even if 
nuine, which is not always the case, it may be doubted whether they 
should find place therein. They are not issued by Government, nor 
are they recognised by the regular postal guthorities, so that their 
claims to insertion are very small. It may here be mentioned that 
all the stamps known as ‘‘Hamburg Locals” are pretenders, 
although they may be seen in many an album ; many, if not all, of the 
American locals must be placed in the same category. There are 


cany~ of slecp and 
“and even by moderns 
that death is called an 
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eternal sleep. But, strictly speaking, there is not only no true 
Antagonism between sleep and life, there is not even an antagonism 
between sleep and waking. In death all the activities peculiar to 
the vital organism cease; in sleep, they all continue. Sleep is 
a form of life, nota cessation of life. —Levwes's Physiology. 


Household Gardening. 


ROSES IN GARDENS AND POTS, 

EveERY year the queen of flowers increases in popularity, and 

never before have so many young trees been planted as during the 
resent season. They have been planted in the form of standards on 
awns and in borders, as dwarfs in beds, and as climbers for covering 
walls and fences. The choicer varieties are now also largely grown 
under glass, the growths being trained up the roofs of greenhouses 
after the manner of vines, while many thousands of the dwarf-growing 
sorts are established in pots for forcing. 
Roses ON LAWNS. 

A row of standard Roses, all of the same height and planted at 
regular distances apart in a lawn, about two feet from the margin of 
the walk, can never fail being admired when seen in a clean, healthy 
condition, and bearing their handsome and deliciously perfumed 
blooms. Thus arranged they are distinct ornaments, and convenient 
for being enjoyed, as little or no stooping is needed for examining 
the charming arrangement of their delicate shell-like petals, nor for 
inhaling the refreshing fragrance of the flowers. 

Koses of this character are established on briar-stocks by budding, 
and a very great mistake is made by numbers of persons in having the 
stocks too tall. In ordering Roses with stems four feet high, it seems 
to be forgotten that the blooms must be from eighteen inches to two 
feet higher still, and at that altitude it is obviously impossible that 
the full beauty of the flowers can be seen, as, being above the line 
of vision, they must be viewed from beneath. The stems on which 
standard Roses are established should not exceed two feet in height, 
and then if the Roses are two feet higher they will be at a quite 
sufficient altitude to be effective, while the centre of each flower can 

seen. 

With very great care in keeping the roots moist, even wet, during 
transit, Roses may still be planted. If desired to flourish in lawns, an 
excavation should be made at the least eighteen inches wide and deep 
for each standard, which must be planted in rich soil—two-thirds of 
strong loam and one-third of rich manure well mixed, forming an 
excellent compost. 

Turf should not be laid over the roots quite to the stems, but each 
Rose should stand in = centre of a small circular bed at the least 
a foot in diameter, and six inches wider will be better. These 
miniature beds are not unsightly, but the reverse, when neatly formed 
and kept clean, with the grass edges smoothly trimmed. 

Roses already established on lawns, and not flourishing as is 
desired, will be greatly benefited if a portion of the soil is dug from 
over the roots, a layer of very rich manure, three inches thick, added, 
and this covered with an inch or two of earth. If good manure cannot 
be readily obtained, soak the soil containing the roots with liquid 
manure. There is nothing better than household slops, nothing so good 
and so cheap ; but stimulants of this kind are not needed by newly- 
planted Roses. 


RosES IN BEDS AND ON WALLS. 


When these fail to produce luxuriant foliage and a profusion of 
beautiful flowers, the cause, in nine cases out of ten, is impoverished 
soil, Liquid manure poured on now with no unsparing hand is the 
remedy. Near walls and fences especially, the soil is usually dry 
below. Examine it a foot below the surface, and if it is in a crumbling 
state when crushed, pour in the liquid—soap-suds and household slops, 
guano-water, made by mixing an ounce of guano in two gallons of 
water, or soot-water, until the earth, instead of sane dry, is quite 
saturated. The good effects of this treatment will be apparent 
throughout the season. It is a cheap and simple method of renovation 
that can be adopted by all. 

Roses ON ROOFS. 


To see the mapnineene yellow Marechal Niel Rose in all its glory, 
the growths should be trained to wires under the roof of a greenhouse. 
The great golden blooms then hang down with their transparency 
unimpaired by wind or rain—festoons of them in such condition as can 
rarely be equalled in the open air. Grown in this manner, three 
thousand blooms have been gathered from one tree, representing a 

eater money value than if the roof had been covered with Brapes. 

he favourite creamy-fawn-coloured Gloire de Dijon and the soft 
yellow Belle Lyonnaise are suitable for the same purpose, as is the 
American gem, Isabella Sprunt, small canary-yellow, and perhaps 
the most charming of Roses for button-holes. 

Roses for this purpose are prepared in pots by nurserymen, and 
omly need planting in a rich border either inside or outside the house, 
the rgotg well supplied with water, and the foliage kept free from 
insects, to 7taw_luxuriantly and flower profusely. If the border be 


outside, th ~tnust be passed through apertures in the wall the 
game = vie and te 3X2 stems covered with neat hay-bands 


from the hot sun in summer snd severe frost in winter. 


Roses 1N Pots. 

There are probably few persons who rejoice in the possession of @& 
light greenhouse or other suitable glass structure who do not grow 
Roses in pots, with the object of securing flowers before they expand 
in the open air. Indeed, so much are the blooms cherished that they 
have to be produced throughout the winter, and the result is that there 
is not a day in the year on which charming half-expanded Roses are 
not to be seen in Covent Garden Market. 

It is very easy to have Roses in winter when well-prepared plants 
and suitable structures for growing them are provided. For this 
purpose the tea-scented Roses are the best, and they are established in 
pots by nurserymen for flowering under glass. But they will not 
succeed in a shaded house. A very light position is imperative ; 
therefore only those whose greenhouses face the south, or at least 
receive a large share of sunshine, can successfully force Roses in 
winter. 

The larger and richer-coloured hybrid perpetual Roses also flower 
under glass when not placed in too much heat very early in the season. 
That is where many amateurs fail. The present is an excellent time 
for placing Roses in greenhouses, and they should have a position as 
near the glass as possible. If the roots are kept constantly moist, 
the oe syrin daily in bright weather, and the growths kept 
absolutely free from insects, healthy foliage and beautiful blooms 
will be produced long before any can be cut from the plants in the 
open ground. 

' Half-a-dozen excellent varieties for flowering in pots are La France, 
each; General whet be ee crimson ; Jules Margottin, deep pink ; 

iphetos, white ; Madame Falcot, coppery-yellow ; and Marie Van 
Houtte, creamy-yellow. Roses that have been established in pots for 
& year or more should have an inch or two of the surface soil removed, 
and fresh rich compost added, a mixture of two-thirds turfy loam and 
one-third decayed manure Las the right kind; failing this, give 
liquid manure as advised for plants in beds, but only of half the 
strength named above. 

A few Roses flower very well in the very light windows of rooms. 
The best for this purpose are the very dwarf crimson China Roses, and 
the lovely diminutive pink Fairy Roses. A comparatively new variety, 
appropriately named Little White Pet, isa gem of a Rose for window 
decoration, and it is not surprising that it is becoming popular. 


PRUNING ROSEs, 


Roses in pots should be pruned now by shortening most of the 
shoots closely; in fact, all that are weak may be cut to within an inch 
or two of the base of each shoot ; but some of the strong growths may 
be bent or coiled round if this can be conveniently done, and a greater 
number of flowers will be produced. 

Roses on walls or in sheltered places may also be pruned. When 
trained for covering a surface the main stems should be about eight 
inches apart, and the side-growths that spring from these be cut off 
within an inch of the branches that produce them. Thus managed, 
and the plants well supported, also kept scrupulously free from 
insects, Roses on walls become like sheets of flowers, beautiful and 
sweet. 

Roses in the open borders, although growing freely, should not yet 
be pruned. The early growths will in all probability be killed by late 
frosts, but the buds on the lower portions of the stems are yet 
dormant, and will remain so for another month if the shoots are not 
shortened ; by that time the plants may be pruned and the lower 
buds start with impunity, as they will then stand a good chance of 
evading the effects of spring frosts that are often so destructive, 


Queer Marriages. 


THERE is no end to the Jaughable stories that the American clergy 
tell about the gueer marriages they solemnise, and the queer fees 
which they receive, or sometimes do not receive. 

One of the latest of these is told by the Rev. Samuel E. Appleton, 
of Philadelphia, and is to the cian effect : 

A young couple called on him not.long ago and asked him to marry 
them, which he did. The happy groom then walked reluctantly to 
him and asked : ‘‘ Doctor, how much is your fee ?”’ 

‘I have no fixed price, but generally receive a couple of pounds,” 
was the answer. . 

The bright smile of the groom seemed to leave him then, but bracing 
himself, he said : 

‘* You see, doctor, I am a little short at present, but would like 
very much to pay you. I ama bird-fancier, and am importing a lot of 
educated parrots from London. Now, instead of paying you in cash, 
suppose I present you with one of these parrots on their arrival?” 

‘* I should be glad to have a parrot,” admitted the doctor. 

‘Well, it’s agreed then. I will send you one in a few days; but 
have de a cage to put the bird in?” 

‘* No, I have not. How much does a cage cost ?” 

** Oh, you can get a good one for ten shillings,” was the reply. 

Dr. Appleton handed the young man the amount required to bay 
the cage, and that was the last he ever saw of the groom, bride, parrot, 
cage, or the ten shillings. 
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Odds and Ends. 


Tue Rev.Stephen Mix, of Wethersfield, made a journey to Northampton 
in 1693 in search of a wife. He arrived at the Rev. Solomon Stoddard’s, 
informed him of the object of his visit, and that the pressure of home 
duties required the utmost despatch. r. Stoddard took him into the 
room where his daughters were, and introduced him to Mary, Esther, 
Christiana, Sarah, Rebekah, and Hannah, and then retired. Mr. Mix, 
addressing Mary, the eldest daughter, said he had lately been settled at 
Wethersfield, and was desirous of obtaining a wife, and concluded by 
offering his heart and hand. She cine Bd aa that so important a 
proposition required time for consideration. He replied that he was pleased 
that she asked for time for reflection, and, in order to afford her the needed 
opportunity to think of his proposal, he would step into the next room and 
smoke a pipe with her father, and she could report to him. Having smoked 
his pipe and sent a message to Miss Mary that he was ready for her answer, 
she came in and asked for further time for consideration. He replied that 
she could reflect still longer on the subject, and send her answer by letter 
to Wethersfield. In a few weeks he received her reply, which is pro- 
bably one of the most laconic oe ever penned. Here is the model 
letter, which was soon followed by a wedding: “‘ Northampton, 1693. 
Rev. Stephen Mix : Yes.—Mary Stoddard.” 


MADAME RUDERSDOBRFF was a great favourite with the Princess Royal 
of England, who is now the Crown Princess of Prussia, A few years after the 
marriage of the Princess, Madame Rudersdorff sang at s Court concert at 
Berlin, and was invited by the Crown Princess to breakfast with her. 
They breakfasted together nara and afterwards madame sang several 
songs of Handel’s, the Princess’s favourite composer, her Royal hostess 
playing her accompaniments. After a while the Princess Laberge a Visit 
to the nursery. As madame was sitting on the floor, with one child playing 
with the charms on her watch-chain, another pyar) over her shoulder, 
and the baby in her arms, the door opened, and the Crown Prince walked 
in. The Princess arose and introduced her visitor. Madame looked up, 
and, with her ready tact and wit, said: ‘* Your Royal Highness, I must 
either disregard Court etiquette or drop the baby.” The Prinoa bowed 
courteously, and said, with a smile: ‘‘ Do what you like with etiquette, but 
regard the baby.” 

In England a coach journey is regarded as one of the most charming 
and delightful methods of locomotion, given good ro and summer 
weather, of course. A gentleman was in the company of some Australian 
friends the other day. A Queenslander was boasting that his district was 
far ahead of any other known Ree in the accommodation, comfort, and 
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variety of its coach travelling. ariety, certainly !” replied a Victorian. 
‘‘ This was the variety when I travelled there late y. You could book first, 
second, and third class. Where the roads got deep and awkward, first- 
class passengers had the privilege of walking on ahead; second-class kept 
by the horses to beat them up with long saplings ; whilst the third pushed 
the coach from behind.” 

JOHNNY had come home from school several times within a month with 
various bruises on his face and body, received in fights with his school- 
mates, and on the last occasion his mother threatened him with severe 

unishment if he ever engaged in a fight again. Only a few days after, the 
fad appeared with a black eye, and, scared by the stern maternal greeting, 
‘‘ Well, sir?” he departed from his usual truthful ways and stammered : 
‘*“T fell down and hit my head on a stone.” ‘‘ And which got the worst of 
it?” asked his big brother. ‘‘Oh, the other fellow,” answered Johnny 
briskly. ‘‘He’s gone home with two black eyes.” 

Tue effect of Lord Coleridge’s visit among the club dudes in New York 
has already resulted in the addition of several } terms to their society 
vocabulary of slang. When they call the waiter they say: ‘‘ Waiter, 
what's the wetaining fee?” ‘Sixty cents, sir.” ‘‘Sixty cents? Weally, 
Jones, I must enter a bill of exceptions and tax your costs,”’ 

Two gentlemen having a difference, one went to the other's door, and 
wrote ‘‘Scoundrel !” upon it. The other called on his neighbour, and was 
told by a servant that his master was not at home. ‘‘ No matter,” was the 
reply ; ‘‘I only wished to return his visit, as he left his name at my door 
in the morning.” 

DvBING the time that the late Sir Robert Peel was Premier, Lady Jane 
Peel was in the habit of pasting on a screen all the articles that appeared 
in the newspapers opposed to him. ‘‘There is nothing very singular in 
that,” remarked Peel. ‘‘It is the duty of every good wife to screen her 
husband's faults.” 

‘“‘Wuat’s the price of this article?” said a deaf old lady. ‘‘Seven 
shillings,” said the draper. ‘*Seventeen shillings!” she exclaimed; “ I’ll 
give you thirteen.” ‘Seven shillings is the price!” shouted the honest 
bradesme Gs ‘Oh, seven shillings !” the lady sharply rejoined ; ‘‘ I'll give 
you five.” 


A CLERGYMAN tells.the following sag) de **T once married a handsome 
young couple, and as I took the bride by the hand at the close of the cere- 
mony and gave her my warmest congratulations, she tossed her pretty head, 
and, pointing to the bridegroom, replied : ‘I think he is the one to be con- 
gratulated.’ ” 

A RICH miser has a niece whom he proclaims to be his sole heiress, but 
who has never seen any of his money. ‘‘ Your niece is twenty years old,” 
says a friend; ‘‘ you ought to do something towards getting her settled.” 
“Well,” replied the miser after reflection, ‘‘ I will pretend to be ill.” 

‘* PLEASE, sir, give a poor blind man a copper?” said a tramping beggar 
toagentleman. ‘‘ But you are not blind,” remarked the gentleman. ‘No, 
but my partner is. He is standing down there round the corner watching 
to see if the police are coming.” . 

A WICKLOW advertiser informs his customers that he alters their furs to 
suit the fashions, as follows: ‘‘ N.B.—Capes, victorines, etc., made up for 
ladies in fashionable style out of their own skins.” 

Mig: trouble with people who do nothing is that they are a long time 
about it. 


WHat is the average length of a London back-garden ?—One yard. 


DibD you ever see a woman throw a stone at a hen? It is one of the 
most ludicrous scenes in everyday life. We recently observed the process 
—indeed, we paid more attentiun than the hen did, for she did not mind it 
at all and laid an egg the next day as if nothing had happened. In fact, 
that hen will now know for the first time that she served in the capacity of 
a target. The predatory fowl had invaded the precincts of the flower-bed, 
and was anaeriiey d pecking and scratching for the nutritious seed or the 
early worm, blissfully unconscious of impending danger. The lady now 
appears upon the scene with a broom. This she drops and picks up a rocky 
fragment of the Silurian age, and then makes her first mistake—they all do 
it—of seizing the projectile with the wrong hand. Then, with malice 
aforethought, she makes the further blunder of swinging her arm perpen- 
dicularly instead of horizontally—thereupon the stone flies into the air, de- 
scribing an irregular elliptical curve, and strikes the surface of the earth as 
far from the hen as the thrower stood at the time, in a course due west 
from the same, the hen then bearing by the compass north-north-east. 
At the second attempt the stone narrowly missed the head of the thrower 
herself, who, seeing any further attempt would be suicidal, did what she 
might have done at first, started after the hen with an old and familiar 
weapon. The moral of which is: Stick to the broomstick. 


“Say, Bill, what is this [ hear about your getting up an artificial 


Niagara out on Pigeon Creek? You folks seem to be going ahead!" 
‘You're on. Going ahead! There isn’t such a state as Indiana in the 
Union!” ‘But about them falls?” ‘*‘Oh, we're raising ’em.” ‘* What, 


got to work already?” ‘* More'n four months ago.” ‘* And how far have 
you progressed? What have you done?” ‘‘ Well, they ain’t exactly com- 
pleted. Still, we've made a considerable start.” ‘‘As how?” ‘“ Why, 
we've bought the frowsiest old carriage we could hang on to, hired the 
cheekiest chap in the state to engineer it, and charge thirteen dollars an 
hour to let it out. And, if that’s not a good start towards the establishment 
of a local Niagara, I’d like to know what is.” 

‘* Pat,” said his reverence, ‘‘I shall be very pay this afternoon, and if 
any one calls I do not wish to be disturbed.” ‘ right, sor; will I tell 
them you’re not in?” ‘‘ No, Pat; that would bealie.” ‘‘ An’ phwat’ll I 
say, yer riverence?” ‘Oh, just put them off with an evasive answer.” 
At supper-time Pat was asked if any one had called. ‘‘ Faix, there did.” 
‘*And what did you tell him?” said the priest. ‘‘Shure, an’ I gave an 
evasive answer.” ‘‘ How was that?” queried his reverence. ‘‘ He axed 
me was yer honour in, an’ I sez to him, sez I: ‘Was yer gran’mother a 
hoot-owl?’” 

WHEN the frightened haymakers fled from the British over Kingston 
Flats (near the Hudson River), in 1777, one Dutchman among the fugitives 
trod on a rake, the handle of which flew up and struck his head as smartly 
as does the staff of a policeman. Throwing up his pleading hands, he 
shouted : ‘‘I gives up! Hoorah for King Sheorge!”” His sudden conversion 
was only known to a companion just ahead in the race, through whom it 
probably leaked out. 

The New York Nation records an amusing incident at a book sale in 
that city. The owner of the collection gave five thousand dollars to ten 
several public libraries to be spent at the sale. The natural result was that 
the libraries bid against one another, and many of the books were run up 
to nearly double their market price. 

** Miss Q.,” said a professor at the college, ‘‘ you will have an oration 
next Friday, and you may take as a subject ‘The King of Spain.’” 
professor, I cannot. That would be impossible.” ‘‘ Impossible! 
‘* Because it is impossible for a king to be a subject.” Intense excitement 
in the class. 

“Ts this the way to Ryde?” said a traveller, who was as ignorant of 
horsemanship as of the place for which he was enquiring. The countryman 
to whom the question wus addressed, carefully surveyed the horseman for 
a punite or two, and then replied: ‘‘ Na, na; thee turns out thee toas too 
much.” 

** ARE ye going to start soon, Mr. Pilot?” said a cockney on board a 
steamer lying-to atin a fog. ‘* As soon as the fug clears up,” Od i the 
pilot. ‘‘ Well, it’s starlight now overhead,” said the cockney. ‘‘Ohyes!” 
said the pilot, ‘‘ but we are not going that way.” 

THE young man who is ashamed of hia mother because she doesn’t ‘‘ put 
on style,” and of his father because he doesn’t use elegant language, is a 
baby that had no business to have ever grown up. An overdose of suothing 
syrup would have been a blessing to him. 


CoBDEN once threw the House of Commons into convulsions of laughter 
by an unconscious joke at the expense of Mr. Bright, who had just obtained 
a seat in Parliament. ‘‘The business of my honourable friend,” said he, 
‘‘is spinning yarns of low quality.” 

THIS was Jones’s roply to a friend’s intimation of his approaching mar- 
riage: “I should make my compliments to both of you; but, as I don’t 
know the young lady, I can’t felicitate you, and I know you so well that I 
can’t felicitate her.” 

Iv the young lady who cleans her kid gloves with benzoline, and wears 
them to church before they are thoroughly evaporated, knew what effect it 
has on the Christianity of those near her, she would probably go tishing 
for one Sunday. 

A POPULAR writer laments the fact that American pocts are declining. 
It is different with the American pocts themselves. They lament the fact 
that the editors of magazines and newspapers are declining. 

THE wedding service has been so arranged that the bride responds to 
the usual questions after the groom hay responded. So we see even in the 
outset of married life woman is bound to have the last word. 

‘*My brethren,” said Swift in a sermon, ‘‘there are three kinds of 
pride—of birth, of riches, and of talents. I shall not speak of the latter, 
none of you being liable to that abominable vice.” 

““You had better ask for manners than money,” said a ae pease 
gentleman to a beggar who asked for alms. ‘‘I asked for what I thought 
you had the most of,” was the cutting reply. 

A LIVELY Hibernian exclaimed at a party where Theodore H»ok shone 
the star of the evening: ‘‘ Oh, Master, Theodore, but \you’re the huvk that 
nobody can bate,” 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Enquiries will be attended to as quickly as possible, but, as we have to go to 
ress several days before publication, some delay is inevitable. In no case can ques- 
ons be answered ‘‘ next week,” as some of our friends demand. 

We have received several very unreasonable complaints of delay in attending to 
letters, which have been addressed to us by Correspondents who have paid no regard 
to the instructions which are given every week in this Journal. 

The Editor is therefore compelled to give notice: 

1. That all letters containing 2B ae Sears ag for copics of this Journal, or on 
similar business, must be addressed to the PUBLISHER. 

2. That all letters containing enquiries for the Correspondence Column, or on 
literary business, must be addressed to the EpiTon. 

8. That Correspondents are urgently requested to adopt distinctive psen- 
donyms, and not to use such vague signatures as ‘‘ A Constant Reader, ” etc. 

4. That Correspondents wishing to write on two or more subjects—say to send 
in an answer to a Correspondent, and to enclose stamps for a copy of the 
Journal—must send each communication in a separate envelope, properly 
addressed as above indicated. 

6. That NO ATTENTION can be paid to any Correspondents who do not observe 
these rules. 


ANSWERS. 


ALsTEB.—1. It was the custom formerly, when ladies themselves used 
to spin, for the bride to provide the house-linen. It is now not expected 
that she should do so, or supply any of the furniture. 2. It is impos- 
sible to tell you exactly what to get for your trousseau without knowing 
what your circumstances will be. As regards linen, you had better get a 
dozen of everything. 3. The bridegroom waits at the altar with his best 
man until the bride appears. She walks up the church on her father’s arm, 
followed by her bridesmaids. 

CAMBRIA.—We cannot possibly tell ‘‘ what should be the rent of a 
furnished house in a picturesque northern county” unless we know the 
exact locality and all the circumstances of the case. Sometimes people will 
let a house for the sake of having it taken care of, and others may wish to 
make money of it. Much also depends on whether the place is one fre- 
quented by visitors, near the coast, a railway, and so on. 

D. D. D.—You could rub the head with a little vaseline on flannel, or 
frequently apply a soft brush. You do not say what kind of wash you re- 
quire, and therefore we cannot give you a recipe. There is a little book 
treating fully of the care of the hair, which would be useful to you— 
**Toilet Medicine,” by Edwin Wooton, 2s. 6d. (W. Upcott Gill). Also see 
an article by the ‘‘ Family Doctor,” HovstHotp Worps, No, 124. 

E. L.—We are not aware that there is any law to prevent your carrying 
out your intention. However, you should apply for information at the 
nearest police-station. Many things are tolerated in France against which 
there is in England a seh and wholesome prejudice. 

Etna.—l. You probably mean Mrs. Anna Jameson, who was born 
about the beginning of the century, and died a few years ago. She wrote 
on Art. 2. If the terra-cotta is well-sized, you can make etchings on it 
with a or fine brush, using either oils or water-colours. 

G. E-We beliove that Howell and James are likely to have an exhibi- 
tion of China-painting. There are no competitions for desi of Easter 
and birthday cards going on at present. They have competitions of that 
kind at the Female School of Art in Queen’s Square: but of course these 
are limited to the pupils of the establishment. 

JEAN.—The best plan would be to send your mackintosh to the maker. 
You might try rubbing the spots with brown soap, applied on a dam 
flannel: eave for a few hours, and wash off with care. Many cleaning stuffs 
are solvents, and would injure your mackintosh. 

Kine ARTHUR'S EXcALIBUR,—1, This question was answered last week. 
Please keep one pseudonym. 2. Your question about ‘‘ mold” is both 
illegible and unintelligible. 3. From thirty to forty. 4. “ King Arthur's 
Excalibur ” is well able to decide this point for himself. 

MARGUERITE.—1. Mr. Ruskin only gives lectures occasionally, and tickets 
of admission are generally pretty much in thehands of members. Mr. Ruskin’s 
lectures are always well reported. See the Times of February 5th for that 
given on “Storm Clouds,” at the London Institution on the previous 
evening. 2. “The Guardian Angel” and ‘‘ Elsie Venner” are charming books 
. by the same author. 3. It is difficult to obtain such an engagement, but 
you might advertise in the Queen or the Guardian. As you wish to be an 
amanuensis, we hope you will receive in good part the sugzestion that your 
handwriting should not be so left-handed or so decorative. A plain hand 
easily read is indispensable for such a position, 

M. H.—Jane and Ann Taylor flourished from about 1780 to 1860. Ann 
Taylor was about eighty years of age when she died. M. H. should sco 
Josiah Gilbert’s ‘‘ Life of Jane and Ann Taylor,” 2 vols. (H.S. King and Co.) 
The book is out of print and scarce, and can be obtained at most good 
circulating librarics—at any rate, can be seen at the British Museum 


Library. 

N. NM.—The materials for making the “ Brass Repoussé Work” can be 
obtained of Barkinton and Krall, 291, Regent Street, London, W. 

PENGE will find what she requires at Jevons and Mellor's, Worcester 
Street, Birmingham, who will send her a price list on application. 

SPencer.—We regret that the directions for knitting the shoulder-cape 
would take up too much of our space. Enquire for the instructions at any 
yood Berlin-wool shop. 

Sweet Tootu.~-1. The paragraph to which you refer respecting the 
value of cocoanut as an efficient food, was given in the ‘‘Odds and Ends ” 
page in HousEHoLbD Worns, No. 139. We cannot vouch for the truth of 
the statement; you have the tale as it was told to us. 2. Challen’s 
Crystallised Cokernut answers admirably for all purposes to which freshly- 

ated cocoanut is applicable, and is very nice as a swectmeat for dessert. 
ia should be soaked in either hot or cold milk, and can then be eaten alone, 
or used for any of the recipes which have been given in this journal for 
cocoanut-cakes, rock, etc., ete. The following is a novelty and very good : 
Cocoanut creant; Soak an ounce of Challen’s Crystallised Cokernut in a 


gill of Gold wilk fur a few hours, or all night if convenicyt; also soak a 


sixpenny tin of ‘‘ Nelson's Blancmange” in half a pint of milk for an hour, 
or more. Put both cokernut and blancmange into a stewpan over the fire, 
and stir until the latter is dissolved. Do not boil the mixture. Turn into 
a basin and stir occasionally until setting, in order to prevent the cokernut 
sinking to the bottom. Put the cream into a mould. ‘This is a beautifully 
white and rich cream. 


TrrED ANNIE.—1. Where do you find the quotation in Tennyson's ° 


works, and have you given it correctly? 2. We cannot trace this 
quotation. 

T. L.—We have not received any letter of January 12th respecting John 
Brown’s tombstone. 

- §.— Several correspondents kindly write that the part-song, 
“Evening,” is by L. de Call. It is published by Novello and Co. in the 
“ Orphene,” New Series, No. 54. The price of the part-song is 2d. It is 
also published in the old collection styled ‘‘ Orpheus.” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Price One Shilling Each, or Bound in Cloth, 1s. 6d. Each. 


DICKENS'S DICTIONARIES, 


REVISED, CORRECTED, AND BROUGHT UP TO DATE. 


DICKENS’S DICTIONARY OF LONDON. 


Wit Mars. 


‘* We have been shown how abounding is our own world of a city with objects of 
interest, and if we only took the little trouble necessary to find them out, the reward 
would ba much greater than we dream of. Whatcver guide be chosen for this 
purpose, Dickens's well-known ‘DICTIONARY OF LONDON’ will be found a valuable 


supplement to them all."— The Times. 


DICKENS’S DICTIONARY OF THE THAMES, 


FROM ITS SOURCE TO THE NORE. 
Wirh Maps, Pians, Etc. 


DICKENS’S DICTIONARY OF PARIS. 


Wits Maps, Prians, Etc. 


‘‘Thero is, it is not too much to say, not a want which may be reasonably felt by 
a stranger in Paris which has not been foreseen by the dictionary-maker. Tho little 
book, besides its great usefulness, is one which may be safely taken up with the 
certainty of its pages affording some curious information.”—Saturday Review. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
DICKENS'S CONTINENTAL A B C RAILWAY GUIDE. 


‘*‘T puzzled and suffered severely over my Continental ‘ Bradshaw,’ and got deeper 
and deeper into perplexity. I tried my ‘Dickens,’ almost in despair, and at once 
found the particulars I wanted explained in the most concise and unmistakablo 
manner.” —Sporting and Dramatic Neics. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, W.C. 


NOTICE. 


NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE, 


PART XXXIV. OF HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 


Containing Serial Story, entitled ‘‘ My Lord Conceit ;" ‘‘ Through No Fault of Hers,” 
a Story in Four Weekly Parts ; and numerous Short Stories. 


The Editor's Note-Book on Current Topics. Interesting Articles on Cookery, 
Gardening, The Family Doctor, /ashions, etc. 


AND SOMETHING SUITABLE FOR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 
a 


NOTICK.: 


The Kifth Volume of HoUSKHOLD Worps, containing Nos. 106 to 131, bound {fn 
cloth, uniform with Vols. 1, 2, 3, and 4, can now be had, price 4s. 6d. Also Binding 
Cases (including Title and Index), price 1s. 6d. Title and Index may also be obtained 
separately, price 1d. 

All back Numbers, Parts, Quarterly Divisions and Volumes, also the Extra 
Numbers, are in print; and may be had by ordering from any Bookseller, Newsagent, 
or Railway Bookstall, or should any difficulty be found in procuring from an Axscut, 
enclose stamps for the amount, adding prico of postage, addressed to the Publisher 
of HOUSEHOLD WoRDS, 24, Great New Street, £.C., when tho copics will bo sent 
per return. 


The Publishers of HOUSEHOLD Worps will send Copies direct, post-free, to any 
address in the United Kingdom or the Continent, upon receipt of P.O.0, made 
payable at the Flect Street Oflice, to Messrs, CHARLES DICKENS & EVANs, at the 


tollowing rates : 
. Weekly. Monthly. 


8. d. 8. d. 
Three Months de is 18 Three Munths .. Si 20 
Six Months .. es sa 8 3 Six Months.. ae oe 4 0 
Twelve Months sis is 6 6 Swelve Months .. we 8 0 


New Volumcs commence the first week in May and November respectively. 


All applications for Advertisemeuts..to be addressed’ te( My Joseply Syilth, 
24, Great New Strvct, E.G, 
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FAMILIAR IN THEIR MUUTHS AS HousSEMOLD WorpD3.”—Shakespeare. 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 


SATURDAY, MARCH 1], 1884. (Vou. VI. 


No. 149.) 


A Fountain of Fire. 
(A COMPLETE STORY.) 


SHORTLY after sunset one evening in December, 1852, a couple of 
stalwart fishermen, while walking along the road from Port Erin to 
Castletown, were earnestly discussing a scene they had just witnessed, 
and at the entrance to the town they chanced to pause and look back. 
At the same moment, beyond the Mull Hills, which lay about five 
miles to the westward, there leaped high into the dusky air a huge 
fountain of fire, surmounted by a glowing target of smoke that 
quivered with red and blue and purple, and the landscape far and 
wide flashed with the same brilliant colours, much to the bewilder- 
ment of the shadows which had come to claim their own until 
morning, and were now flitting to and fro in a state of fantastic 
terror. Startled from his repose, Cronk-ny-Irey-Lhaa (the Hill of 
the Rising Sun) sprang out of the gloom that had been gathering 
around him, every feature of his weather-worn face becoming as 
distinct as the cloudy cushion on which his head was pillowed ; 
while Barrule away in the north was almost as clearly defined as 
the deep gulf between Slieu Carnane and Bradda Head in the south ; 
and the intervening patchwork of meadow, and moorland, and fallow, 
with the ruina of the old windmill in the foreground, and white- 
washed cottages dotted here and there in the distance, passed into 
view like the painted slide of a mavic-lantern. 

While the fishermen were gazing at this marvel in the same 
stupid way as a storm-driven puffin at a lighthouse window, there 
burst upon them the roar of a mighty thunder coming up in billows 
from the sea, and booming among the mountains, and the calm air 
was suddenly stirred by a wind that whistled disinally through the 
branches of the leafless trees, and the carth trembled in the throes of 
some fearful agony. Then followed a darkness, and silence, and 
saben intensified by the sharp contrast, and pervaded by unknown 

orrors. 

They were no poltroons these two tall fellows in knee-boots, blue 
guernseys, and souw’-westers ; only set them in a crank old lugger to 
ride out as fierce a gale as ever lashed the shores of the Isle of Man, 
provided that it followed the groove prescribed by custom, and 
neither of them would have shown the slightest signs of discom- 
posure ; but the strangeness of this terrible phenomenon turned 
their hearts to water, and instead of making for the open country, 
they rushed wildly along the narrow street and so into the market- 
place, in the centre of which a frightened, wondering crowd was 
already collected. 

It was a curious scene, showing with tolerable accuracy the 
idiosyncrasies of those who took part in it. Mothers were as readily 
discernible as clucking hens with their young broods gathered 
around them ; the unmarried ladies displayed a marked affection 
for their jewel-cases; some of the men had cash-boxes, others 
cheque-books, and one old fellow hugved a cabinet of fossils under 
his arm. The windows were broken in many of the houses around ; 
there was an incessant fire of questions which no one could answer ; 
and from the ivy upon the walls of the old castle came the terrified 
twittering of hundreds of sparrows and starlings, as if a severe 
thunderstorm were in progress. 

Later in the evening there arrived a traveller from Douglas; eight 
miles towards the north-east as the crow flies, and another from 
Peel, eleven miles towards the north-west, and both brought 
accounts of an earthquake that had produced the greatest consterna- 
tion for a time. This theory began to gain ground, though such 
disturbances had probably not troubled the island since the misty 
days—countless ages before St. Patrick banished the magician king, 
Mannanan-Mac-y-Lheir, across the wave—when the Stack of Scarlet 
was a submarine volcano, which set the limestone rocks around 
writhing in a torment they have never forgotten, for Castletown was 
the seat of government then as it was untif recently. 

But in order to ascertain what really had been, it will be necessary 
to go back to the previous evening and to transport ourselves to the 
hamlet of Cregneesh, lying among the Mull Hills at the extreme 
south of the island. 

A strong easterly gale had been blowing all day ; and although 
it had somewhat abated, it was still screaming through the rock-girt 
Sound, and the surges were pounding desperately at the cliffs, and 
the sad-faced moon, coming to peep between the long black bands of 
cloud that barred her dismal prison, would glide swiftly away, as if 
affrighted at the turmoil below. The gulls and ganncts were 
inshore, cowering undcr the hedgerows; and only the putiins and 


cormorants clung to the most sheltered spots of their rocky ledyes. 
But the rain had ceased when Callow Dhone—or Callow the Fair- 
haired, as we should call him—opened the door of his little thatched 
stone-cottage and looked out. 

He was a tall, square-shouldered man, rather short in the levs, 
setae with long powerful arms, and a pleasant, good-humoured 
ace much bronzed and furrowed. While his yellow hair and beard 
showed here and there a trace of silver, which in this way comes to 
most of us in time, he was as active as many a young fellow of five- 
and-twenty ; and his scarcely perceptible stoop was due, not to the 
weight of his sixty years, but to toiling over a heavy oar in a rough 
sea. Farming his own patch of ground during the months of winter 
and early spring, and during the rest of the year fishing in a lugger, 
of which he was part-owner, his dress was a singular mixture of a 
sailor and a landsman—knee-boots, blue guernsey, black coat, and 
an antique, brownish top-hat, very high, very narrow, and very flat 
in the brim. But if this costume gave him an odd appearance, one 
look into his clear blue eyes was enough to show that here was a 
man whose hand no one need be ashamed to shake—who would 
stand by his duty in all weathers ; and, indeed, the downright 
honesty of Callow Dhone’s grip sometimes brought the tears into 
one’s eyes. | 

His wife was seated upon a bench with a tall, upright back, which 
stood on one side of the peat-fire, an old Dutch clock occupying the 
recess at the other side. She wore a large white cap, a jacket of 
unbleached wool, and a coarse brown dress, partly concealed by an 
apron ; and the rushlight flickering upon the round table in the 
centre of the paved floor enabled one to see that she was spinning 
with an old-fashioned shuttle. 

“ What kind o’a night is it?” she asked in Manx. 

“Just middlin’. It looks to be clearin’ away to the east’ard, an’ 
I'm thinkin’ it’s not blowin’ so hard.” 

“Do you think you could find that botherin’ goat for us?” 

“ Anyways, I can step out an’ have a sight roun’,” answered 
Callow Dhone, closing the door and going away down the road. 

On either hand thatched cottages, facing every point of the 
compass, were scattered about in picturesque confusion ; and among 
and around them were tiny fields, cut in the quaintest ‘shapes, 
sloping this way and that, and surrounded by low walls of loose 
stones. Callow Dhone had heard of Douglas from some wonderful 
traveller, but had never been farther than Castletown, which, 
besides being a grand place for the sale of herrings and lobsters, was 
to him a town of surpassing magnitude and grandeur ; and, though 
he was familiar with Port St. Mary, where his ee and Norwegian 
skiff lay, Cregneesh might be called his world ; for its inhabitants 
were all in all to one another, bana bound by ties of vane and 
friendship, and sympathy, sharing their goods in time of need, and 
never marrying beyond their own small circle. So from every 
cottage at which he called to enquire about the truant goat, came 
offers to assist him in the search; but, unwilling to give trouble 
about so slight © matter, he shook his head and went away through 
the gorse. and heather that carpets the moorland stretches of the 
Mull Hills, and at last arrived within sight of the Sound. 

The ground trended away gradually for about a hundred yards 
towards the east, and then stopped short in sudden terror at the 
brink of the stupendous black precipice of Spanish Head ; but 
southwards the hill dipped more eharply to -its-base of cliffs, less 
awful in height, yet presenting a bold front to the boiling sea that 
wind and tide were driving through the Sound as through a funnel, 
while the reefs and gulleys here only stirred the waves in a white 
fury. Beyond this half-mile of seething water lay the Calf, rolling 
upwards from its bristling walls of schist in grand sweeping curves, 
which, had they been produced downwards, would have met those 
of the mainland, so that it looked as if the channel between had 
been sliced out bodily. The grass-crowned rock-girt islet of Kitter- 
land in the centre of the Sound was hidden beneath dense showers 
of spray, and beyond rose the sharp black point of the Thousla Rock 
from a caldron of foam, hissing as if it were a live thing. At the 
best of times, this is a tumultuous spot; for not only docs the 
current gallop by like a racehorse, but also the bottom is so rugged 
that the waves spring up in the most disorderly manner, hustling 
and struggling with one another, leaping into the air in an angry 
embrace, lashing the rocks that stand in their way, and bent only 
on crowding through either of the two narrow passages. But on the 
wild December evening when Callow Dhone gazed down upon this 
scene, with the moon timidly dropping a streak of silver here and 
there, and the east wind tearing along in leaps and bounds, and the 
waves tossing their manes aloft and madly hurling themselves 
westward in their desperate endeavour to escape his scourges, and 
the white smoke flying from them in clouds as he mercilessly 
thrashed them onward, and mingled with the din of this strife of 
waters a hollow, moaning sound coming up from the caverns whither 
some of the fugitives had been driven—all this -boresa weird 
rescmblance to the maddened)/resistless’ stamipede-of a drove of wild 
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horses over the prairies. Accustomed though the old fisherman was 
to many a worse storm than this, he could not repress a shudder ; 
and as he turned seawards, he muttered, “It would go hard with a 
boat on the Thousla Rock this night.” 

He had scarcely uttered these ominous words when he was startled 
at beholding a small brig stagyering along through the waste of waters 
off Rione yee As far as could be seen in the uncertain 
moonlight, she had suffered no damage beyond the loss of her 
fore-topmast, the wreck of which had been cut away ; and though it 
was clear that she was deeply-laden, she was under such short 
canvas, and came through the waves so bravely, that no great 
danger was to be apprehended from that quarter, especially as both 
wind and sea were undoubtedly falling. But in another respect she 
was in the utmost peril, for she was making so much leeway that 
by no possibility could she weather the Calf; indeed, it seemed pro- 
bable that she would run foul of Spanish Head, and sink in the 
deep water at its base. 

Callow Dhone’s breath came fast and thick, and, gripping his 
yellow beard, he pulled at it as if it were a haweer ; aad then he 
gave a great sigh, and started off at a run for the edge of the preci- 

ice, where he looked down at the breakers, bursting like enormous 

ombs against the huge wall of rock that rose sheer out of the sea, 
four hundred feet below. He tried to calculate the brig’s distance 
from the Head, and the rate at which she was travelling towards it, 
and he devised a dozen schemes for extricating her from her terrible 
dilemma, and he rejected them all as useless. Every moment was 
bringing her nearer and nearer ; every gust was pushing her towards 
the grave ; even now she was so horribly close to the rocks that on 
a calm day she would have been within hail. Callow Dhone 
Sea aloud. It was a fearful thing to stand there, and watch his 
ellow-creatures drifting to destruction, and to be unable to stretch 
out a hand to help them ; and he clenched his fists until the nails 
were piercing his flesh, and shouted he knew not what. 

But just as he had made up his mind that the brig would be 
battered to pieces against Spanish Head beneath his very feet, it 
almost seemed as if the wind, rebounding from the hich cliffs, was 
sheering her off a little, or perhaps it was the drag of the current 
lifting her forward ; at any rate she narrowly cleared the Head and 
stood across the entrance of the Sound, which gleamed like a snowy 
chasm in the moonlight. And now there was a bustle on board of 
her, and her skipper showed that he was a courageous man, capable 
of grappling with an emergency, for seeing that there was but one 
chance of safety, small though it was,he put his helm up, squared 
away his yards, and drove his vessel for the larger of the two channels 
between the Thousla Rock and Kitterland. This wasa bold manceuvre 
that Callow Dhone could well appreciate, and standing there alone 
on the cliff he took off his hat and waved it, and raised a lusty cheer, 
which the wind carried away like thistledown. Still, the danger 
ahead was almost as great as that which lay astern, and while he 
knew that he could be neither heard nor seen, such was his excite- 
ment that he ran along the cliffs, signalling with his hand and 
shouting, “ Beware of the Thousla Rock!” which by this time was 
under water. 

The brig was slashing along at a tremendous pace, regularly 
ploughing her way through the sea, and scarcely lifting at all. Wind 
and tide were both trying their strength upon her, both hurrying 
her westward, but she had so small a spread of canvas, that the 
latter, having the most to lay hold upon, proved the stronger of the 
two. When she reached the seething eddy off Kitterland, the 
current caught her by the keel, swung her round, and hurled her on 
to the reef. With a crash the foremast fell, and one poor fellow was 
gone for ever; and a huge sea poured over her, and three black specks 
were struggling in an avalanche of foam, which soon swallowed them 
up. This dreadful catastrophe seemed the work of a moment. In 
the twinkling of an eye, a fine shapely vessel spurning the waves 
right and left, and proudly defying the winds, and bearing a crew of 
brave, hopeful men, had vanished ; and instead, there was a battered, 
groaning hulk, with a few miserable wretches clinging desperately to 
her torn rigging, and the wild seas sweeping triumphantly over her, 
and the roc Ae daa piercing her poor strained sides. The awful 
contrast would have made a jandsman shudder ; but for a sailor it 
was something terrible to contemplate. ‘God help them, poor weak 
things !” was wrung from Callow Dhone’s heart as he turned and 
fled up the hill towards Cregneesh. 

Although his eye had been caught by a white object which he 
knew was his missing goat, perched on a dangerous crag close to 
where he had stood, it was no time to delay for anything of that sort 
when his fellow-creatures were in deadly peril. Had he not been a 
seaman well acquainted with the tricks of the Sound he would 
certainly have attributed a disaster of such magical suddenness to 
some malicious evil spirit. As it was, however, he saw that natural 
causes were at the bottom of it, and his thoughts were concentrated 
upon the rescue of the survivors. Given only time, a life-boat could 
have managed the business easily enough, but Castletown being 
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the nearest station, this was out of the question. Although his best 
plan would have been to go to Port Erin, take a boat there, and row 
up in the comparatively smooth water under the lee of the land, his 
Norwegian ekiff was lying in Port St. Mary, and she was such a fine, 
handy, reliable boat that he determined to make use of her and 
chance the rough sea. , 


When he arrived at Cregneesh, he briefly explained what had. 


happened, and what he intended to do ; and as the news spread from 
cottage to cottage, every man came forward and begged to be allowed 
to go with him. 

This, of course, being impossible, he selected three powerful 
young fellows, whose brown cheeks glowed at the honour conferred 
upon them. The principle of “doing unto others as you would be 
done by,” though long ago elbowed out of more crowded communities, 
still possessed a healthy vitality in this old-fashioned hamlet, where 
it was regarded as a mere matter of ordinary duty that lives should 
be risked on the chance of saving other lives. 

Mothers and wives, sisters and daughters, issued from their 
cottages, and stood around, trembling and keeping back the tears 
with difficulty. Yet they wore brave faces, and, if their voiccs 
quivered, their words were words of encouragement, and not a 
syllable of remonstrance fell from one of them. They were proud of 
these fine fellowa who were marching away so dauntlessly, carrying 
their lives in their hands ; and it was not for them to show fear and 
cause needless trouble, but rather to help and invigorate. And if 
you had seen them waving their aprons, and heard them checring 

uskily, and telling the very babies in their arms to cheer, as 
shoulder to shoulder the four in the yellow oilskins and sou’-westers 
walked down the mountain road without daring to look back for fear 
of being unmanned, and if you had afterwards seen them sobbing 
pitifully by their peat-fires, and shuddering at every gust of tho 
wind without, I am quite sure you would have admired the heroism 
that enabled them to point out the path of duty, though its end were 
death, while all the time their yearning love was pulling so hard the 
other way. ; 

But it was only a short time that they remained indoors. Puttiny 
on their quaint old bonnets, and wrapping shawls around them aud 
taking the arms of husbands, or sons, or brothers, some went away to 
Fistard Head, and others as far as Perwick, to look down upon one 
of the most agonising spectacles it is possible to imagine—their dear 
ones for a whole hour or more in thevery jaws of death. The period 
of waiting seemed interminable; but at length a shiver ran through 
the group on Perwick, for coming along through the white waters 
of Poolwash Bay was a small black dot, and then another. Here 
was a strange thing, the meaning of which they did not learn until 
afterwards. 

It turned out that the men of Port St. Mary were not to be out- 
done by the men of Cregneesh, and when Callow Dhone ran his skiff 
into the harbour, they hurried away to another boat, and four of 
them jumped in and shoved her off also. So there were two boats 
travelling in company, whieh, at any rate, made it all the safer if an 
accident should happen to either of them. 

Fortunately the gale had nearly blown itself out, and as the 
current, running like a mill-race in a clearly-defined line about a 
mile off the land, acted upon the sea somewhat as a taut rope does 
upon a swelling sail when pressed against it, the waves were much 
less boisterous than a few hours earlier. For all that, gnashing their 
teeth, and roaring, and plunging, and struggling, they led the two 
boats such a dangerous dance, that only careful management saved 
them from being swamped ; and when at last they crept into the 
moonlight under the headland, it was clear that they had shipped a 
considerable amount of water. 

It was a grand sight to see Callow Dhone and the three fine 
fellows behind him, tearing their oars through peaks of seething 
foam and gulfs of green water ; and it was easy to imagine the grim, 
set look that a stern conflict with death always brings into the faces 
of brave men. One accustomed to handle the light sweeps of an 
outrigger upon the sheeny surface of the Thames, might possibly 
have found fault with their style—their curved backs, their tumble- 
forward over their hands, their habit of getting the weight on at 
the end instead of at the beginning of each stroke, occasionally their 
erratic time, and a dozen other things; but, while the wonder was 
that they were able to row atallin that wild medley of Soe valleys 
and pectin) hills, their heavy oars came through the water 
with a powerful rip that made them bend like whips, and the boat 
sprang forward as if impelled by machinery, and, so far, the sea had 
been unable to harm this cockle-shell, which it tossed up and down so 
scornfully. The old fellow’s nerve was as steady as if he were on 
shore. lf-turned round in his seat so as to be able to look ahead, 
he was spare the waves like so many women, turning aside to 
let the more spiteful pass by, pleasantly coaxing and cajoling others 
of a more gentle aspect, and going slap-dash at others that showed 
claws not too dangerous. It was beautiful. 

But the watchers on the cliffs saw only the danger ofthe thing. 
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They knew that a single false step, or it might be an unavoidable 
misfortune, meant death; and every foamingcrest that bore down upon 
the boat, and every gulf that opened before her, and every plunge 
and spring she gave, sent a responsive thrill through their veins. 
Oh, how painfully their hearts throbbed ! Their ruddy cheeks were 
bleached to a whiteness that looked ghastly in the moonlight, which 
now streamed from a clear blue sky. Yet knowing from frequent 
experience of such sad matters the value of encouragement, they 
actually compelled their voices to cheer ; and when the cheers came 
back in their faces and flew away landwards, refusing to do their 
bidding, they took off their shawls and hats, and waved them aloft, 
and so followed the coastline. 

However, Kione-y-Ghoggane and the Sugarloaf were reached 
aufely, then Black Head, then Spanish Head, and at last the brave 
fellows were in the Sound, where the sea would have puzzled a life- 
boat. But Callow Dhone and the Cregneesh men knew its fretful 
ways ; and so did the Port St. Mary men ; and here taking advantage 
of a sheltering reef, and there slipping through an eddy, and twisting 
in a marvellous manner through the more peaceful spots in the 
rough water, and always treating the waves like rational beings to be 
coaxed and argued with, if high and mighty, or to be trodden upon, 
if humble, they gradually edged their way up the channel remote 
from the Thousla Rock, and eventually ran into the smooth water 
under the lee of Kitterland. And then you should have heard the 
mighty cheer that rang out from the cliffs and startled the puns 
and cormorants, and guillemots sleeping on their rocky ledges! 
And you should have seen those pale, worn faces now, with tears of 
joy streaming down their cheeks ; and the men looking out mistily 
from eyes that refused to be manly! They clasped one another’s hands 
and stood there quivering and voiceless, exhausted by the terrible 
strain and the supreme effort afterwards ; and mingled with their love 
and gladness was a great pride for those who had done thisdeed. For 
the moment the shipwrecked sailors on Kitterland were forgotten— 
Callow Dhone and his brave crew occupied all their thoughts. 

The brig seemed to be in much the same condition as when 
Callow Dhone had seen her from the mainland. As she was stoutly 

- built, her hull was unbroken and her mainmast still standing. But 
the survivors of her crew had abandoned the rigging, and had 
managed to clamber up into a place of safety beyond the reach 
of the waves, though it subsequently appeared that her captain, 
failing in the attempt, had been washed away and drowned. 
These poor shivering creatures were perched upon the grassy 
platform on the top of Kitterland, where they were joined by the 
crews of the two boats, and after a while there came to the shore 
a siznal that they all intended to remain there until the sea had 
somewhat abated. So, as there was nothing further to be done, 
and no good to be gained by waiting, the group on the cliffs 
went up the hill to Cregneesh to snatch a few hours’ sleep, and 
in the early morning the four fine fellows who, to the music of 
cheers and throbbing hearts, had marched away to confront death, 
came back again to receive a greeting as warm, and proud, and 
loving as ever was bestowed upon a conqueror. They had landed 
the shipwrecked sailors at Port St. Mary. 

I would glatlly end my story here, but it was not to be; the 
worst had yet to come, when all danger seemed over. Though 
Lloyd’s agent arrived at the Sound about mid-day, it was not 
considered safe to visit the wreck until pretty late in the after- 
noon. He found no difficulty in obtaining hands for the work of 
saving as much of the cargo as ible, for many had been attracted 
to the spot by the chance of salvage, others by curiosity, and others 
by interest in the ia of the previous evening. Among the 
latter were the eight brave fellows of Cregneesh and Port St. Mary, 
and, headed by Callow Dhone, they all otfered their services, which 
were readily accepted. Thirty men in all crossed the Sound, landed 
on Kitterland, and boarded the hulk. 

For a short time all went well, but scarcely had the sun set when 
there occurred the awful catastrophe that startled Castletown, Douglas, 
Peel, and, indeed, the whole island. In one moment the wreck 
and the thirty men on board of her had disappeared—blown into the 
air by the ant tons of gunpowder that had formed the brig’s cargo ! 
It was a pitiful thing to meet death thus after braving the perils of 
a deep ; but so it was, and so perished that fine old fellow. Callow 

one, 


Lengthening Days. 


Tnx days draw out, and with the gloaming grey, 

There softly mingles a faint flush of rose, 

Streaked with bright lines of gold ; the chill dark hours 
Of Winter’s dreary reign are on the wing 
And new-born hopes of coming Spring-tide's joys 
Soothe wearied heart and brain. 
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Beneath the eaves 
ahe roosting sparrows dream of future nests ; 

he blackbird skirls across the laurelled path, 
Waking the echoes with his startled pipe, 
Aroused from visions of a dusky mate 
By some intruder’s footfall. 


In the air 
There is a nameless fr ce, fresh and sweet— 
A pure elixir of life-giving sttength, 
That fills the veins and makes the leaping pulse 
Beat with new vigour. In the city streets 
The busy workers whistle as hey y pees 
In cheery crowds toward their daily toil. 
And by the furrows, sweet with new-turned earth, 
The ploughboy plods and sings. A kindred sense 

winter over, and the summer nigh, 

Makes glad alike the country andthe town. __ 
Joy for the lengthening days ! and thanks to Him 
hose wisdom gives in turn, with Father-hand, 
To all His children with impartial love, 
The changing seasons of the rolling year. 


“My Lord Conceit.” 


(A SERIAL STORY.) 
By the Author of “FRAGOLETTA,” “DAME DuRpEN," Hic., Bre, 


Book LV. 
CHAPTER I. “IT 189 FATE.” 


Vaux ABBEY is a noble old place of great architectural beauty, in 
one of the most romantic and fertile districts of North Devon, and 
there Mrs. Dunbar-Vaux has assembled a large party of friends to 
spend Christmas. 

The place had come into her husband’s possession by one of those 
sudden failures in direct issue so welcomed by remote branches of 
ancient families, He had retired from the service, and taken up his 
abode at Vaux with all the zest of novelty, and all the pride of 
ownership in a place that well deserved such pride. True, it entailed 
some worry and annoyance, a great deal of lawyer's bother, and a neces- 
sity of altering his usual cognomen to that complex one of Dunbar- 
Vaux, which his friends found difficult to remember in any form of 
personal address ; but he would have been an ungrateful man at best, 
to grumble at such trifles as these, seeing the substantial advantages 
appended to them. 

It still wants a week of Christmas, and the Abbey has not 
received its full complement of guests. In the dusk of a late winter 
afternoon Mrs. Dunbar- Vaux is sitting toasting her peed fect at her 
dressing-room fire, and chatting affectionately and cordially to a 
friend and guest who has only arrived an hour before. . 

The friend is Beryl Marsden. 

“ To think,” Mrs. Dunbar is saying, “of the ages and ages since 
we have met like this. I owe a debt of gratitude to fate at last, 
though fate is exemplified by your illness and your husband’s misfor- 
tunes ; still, ‘It’s an ill wind,’ you know, and I mean to cheer 

ou up, and make you like your old self. You have been a perfect 
heen for the last year or more.” 

It is indeed a very sad, if a very beautiful face, that looks up to 
her own in the reddened glow of the firelight, and the faint smile 
that steals to the lips has very little of the brightness and youth it 
ought to have had, considering that Beryl Marsden is still a young 
and very fair woman. 

“Tam so glad you are not going back to that hateful India,” 
continues Madge emphatically. “ When affairs are settled, I hope 
your husband will live in England altogether. You must try and 
persuade him.” 

Beryl is silent. In her heart she knows—what the world half 
suspects—that these same “affairs” of her husband are in a curious 
state of entanglement and confusion: a confusion which has not been 
without some stigma of dishonour, and which has never been fully 
explained to her in those cold, curt letters that have bidden her 
remain in England until further notice. And month after month 
has rolled by since that terrible illness which laid her prostrate at 
the very borders of death, and now it is sixteen months since she 
sped back in answer to that ominous message of Ivor Grant’s—onl 
to stretch empty arms for her lost treasures, and gaze with blan 
despair on the desolation of her life. 

Sixteen months ! 

Well, time has not consoled her yet, for her heart has never lost 
its memory of grief, though that grief is kept in those inner 
i pa of her nature, that to the world at e are a sealed 
She is altered in many ways since that_glad and glorious spring- 
time when she trod the cowslip-meadows with-her, darlings by her 
side, and watched the skylark’s flight with-little Jack, 
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The heart’s sorrows must leave their traces on the life they touch, 
and Beryl Marsden’s had been heavy enongh, Heaven knows! At 
times she seemed reckless, and defiant, and almost hard, but there was 
something about the tremulous lips, and in the sombre depths of 
the eyes that spoke still of the living, struggling womanhood within, 
asserting itself from those locked and hidden sources that grief had 
tried to chill into despair. 

Every time Madge Dunbar looked at her, she felt an intense 
and wondering compassion filling all her soul. She was really and 
deeply attached to Beryl], and all these years of separation had not 
weakened their friendship. She might have wondered at the change 
more than she did but for the fact of herself possessing a nursery 
full of noisy, rosy little romps, and seeing how Beryl’s face had paled 
and ue at the sound of the laughing voices. She saw then 
how deep that wound had gone, and her heart went out in the full, 
strong tide of a true woman’s sympathy for the bereaved mother. 

It had only been with the greatest difficulty she had persuaded 
her to come to the Abbey, for Beryl shrank from gaiety and frivolity 
as from a rough hand laid upon a throbbing wound. There seemed 
no forgetfulness for her even in what the world calls “ distraction.” 
But Madge would take no denial, and so talked, and argued, and 
reasoned, and persuaded, that at last Beryl gave in, and to-day only 
had she arrived. 

‘““Have some more tea,” continues Madge Dunbar, turning to the 
téte-d-téte tea-table beside her. “ You look cold and tired still.” 

Beryl accepts the cup, and stirs it thonghtfully, looking at the 
fire with dreamy absorbed eyes, 

“ Have you many people staying here?” she asks at last. 

Her hostess runs over a list of names glibly enough. 
Beryl gives a perceptible start. 

a Captain rant—but he won’t be from home at Christmas time, 
surely ?’ | 

“My husband says so. Didn’t Ivor tell you? I thought you 
were such friends.” . 

“He was very good to my boys,” says Beryl, with a little 
catch in her breath. “Ihave not seen him often lately, though. He 
was away the last time I stayed at the Court, and in London we 
never meet.” 

“Well, you will see him here,” says Madge cheerfully, all 
unwitting of the unwise action she has committed in bidding her 
hueband give that invitation. ‘Do you remember,” she adds sud- 
denly, “the firat time you met Captain Grant at my house, and what 
fun you made of him because he looked so bored and dandified ?” 

“ Yes,” says Beryl quietly, “I remember.” 

“He is a very good fellow, I think,” continues Madge. “ At 
least, my husband swears by him. Although they don’t see much 
of each other, the friendship holds good, you see. What was it you 
called him, by-the-bye ? My Lord—my Lord something ?” 

Bery!’s face grows warm. 

‘Never mind,” she says ; “he turned out better than his looks 


At one 


led me to believe, and I have given up trying to judge people by 
first impressions. They are more often wrong than right f 
unbar perti- 


ef My Lord—what was it?” continues Madge 
naciously. ‘ Do tell me, dear, or I shall be puzzling my brains all 
night to remember.” 

“No, no,” says Beryl hurriedly. ‘“ What does it matter? Let 
me forget I was ever so foolish.” 

‘‘ Has your opinion changed so entirely, then ?” asks Mrs. Dunbar 
in some surprise. 

“Yes,” she answers very low ; “he has been such a good friend 
to me—so thoughtful, so patient, so true, I—I hate myself when I 
think how once I misjudged him.” 

A vague uneasiness comes into Madge Dunbar’s eyes. She had 
not expected to see her fricnd so moved by her jesting words. Know- 
ing Beryl as she knows her—knowing, too, the emptiness of her life, 
the utter want of sympathy between her husband and _ herself—she 
feels a sense of disquietude at these warm words of praise for another 
man. : 
“He is certainly very nice,” she says thoughtfully. “I wonder 
why he hasn’t married.” 

“T asked him once,” says Beryl], with a curious faint thrill at her 
heart as the magic-lantern slide of memory showed her that pale, 
sweet twilight when she and Ivor had paced to and fro under the 
trees, and he had answered her question with so sad and hopeless a 
yoice, , 

' “And what did he say?” asks Madge, slowly sipping her tea, 

with her eyes still on Beryl’s face. 

; ae had once cared for a woman very dearly, but she was— 
ead. | 

“There are plenty others,” says Madge somewhat scornfully ; “I 
thought men were never faithful to shadows.” 

“TI told him 20,” answers Beryl softly as she places her empty cup 
on the table. “But he said he could not care for'the—others, 
a pity ; he would make such a good husband.” 


It is | beautiful old hall, for that 


“Oh, he will marry some day,” says Madge lightly ; “he must, 
of course. There is the Court, you know, to be kept in the family. 
He will bury his romance, and turn out a quiet, well-regulated 
British paterfamilias —see if he doesn’t.” 

“TI hope he will be happy,” Beryl answers, looking straight into 
the fire with eyes that have grown strangely wistful beneath their 
dusky lashes. 

“Why should he not?” asks Madge brusquely. ‘Don’t run 
away with the idea, my love, that men care more for romance than 
reality. Prose isa much more comfortable and reliable thing than 
poetry, just as solid food is infinitely better for the palate than olives 
and sweetmeats. Romance should be taken as a sort of ‘grace before 
meat’; we know it’s necessary, but we feel very glad when it’s over— 
men especially.” 

“Are you growing cynical?” asks Beryl with a faint smile. “It 
doesn’t seem to suit you. You were romantic once, you know, when 
you fell in love with Cosmo.” 

“] dare say,” laughs Mrs. Dunbar lightly; “that, too, 1s a neces- 
sary evil. Everyone falls in love, and we are all gods and goddesses, 
and angels and heroes, to each other, until marriage comes to put us 
right, and show us we are only very mortal after all. Butas I said 
before, it is a more comfortable stage to arrive at, just as the plain 
food is the most wholesome, though it may not look so nice.” 

“JT have had no romance in my life,” says Beryl somewhat 
sadly, ‘‘so I ought to be happy and comfortable enough. I was 
very happy—once,” she adds, her lips quivering, and a momentary 
dimness shutting out the dancing fire-flames from her gaze. “I 
suppose one can live on memory,though. Does that come within 
your definition of plain food, Madge ?” 

‘“‘ My dearest,” cries Mrs. Dunbar, throwing hersclf on her knees 
beside the slender figure, whose sorrowful face is suddenly hidden 
from her eyes, “pardon me if I hurt you. Indeed, 1 did not 
mean to waken the old pain. Will nothing comfort you or make 
it easier——” 

“‘ Nothing,” sobs Beryl, as her head drops on her friend’s shoulder 
in sudden abandonment of the grief that overwhelms her. “I can’t 
forget, and I can’t be happy, and I see nothing to look forward to 
in the future—it is all so hopeless, and desolate, and dark.” 


Two hours later, when Beryl Marsden swept into the drawing- 
room—a queenly figure in black velvet, with diamond stars in her 
rich hair, Madge looked at her, and watched her meeting with Ivor 
Grant with irrepressible curiosity. 

But they were, to all outward seeming, only two well-bred 
handsome people, pleased at meeting each other unexpectedly. _ 

What curiosity, however deep or fear-filled, could pierce into 
the man’s heart, or hear its wild and painful throbs as the well- 
remembered music of the voice he loved fell again upon his ears, or 
who could read that fair, sad woman’s face and know its soft content 
came from that inward inexplicable feeling of perfect restfulness 
and joy, that only one presence in the world had ever had power to 
bring ? 

Oh, blind human eyes that look upon the surface of all life, and 
think yourselves so wise, happy is it for you that youl see not into the 
depths below—that you cannot read the woe and strife, the passion 
and despair, that stride into your midst, and play their part on to 
the bitter end ! ; 

“Captain Grant, will you kindly take Mrs. Marsden in to 
dinner #” 

In silence Ivor gives his arm, in silence Beryl takes it. How 
can she tell that he is saying to himself with the very bathos of 
desperation : 

“T have avoided her, shunned her, refused even to spend Christ- 
mas at the Court, because I was so sure she would be there, and 
now—I find her at my side. Heaven help me ! what use to struggle 
—it is fate!” 


- 


CHAPTER II. TRIED—AND FOUND WANTING. 

Vaux ABBEY was a charming place to stay at. aa 

Everyone did just as he or she liked, and that delicious sense of 
liberty and good-humour pervaded the establishment which is essen- 
tially necessary to the enjoyment of a visit to a country house. ‘The 
party assembled wasa very pleasant one. There were some pretty 
and delightful women, an equal number of equally agreeable men ; 
a host who was the soul of good-nature, and a hostess who made the 
most liberal-minded of chaperons, 

The only shadow among the pervading brightness was Beryl 
Marsiden’s sad face, but even that gained a little warmth and cheer- 
fulness after the first few days had passed, and she, too, began to 
yield to the genial influence around. 

It was Christmas Eve, and the house-party had assembled in the 
fight we excuse for gossip and flirtation 


—afternoon-tea, The only light was that fromthe blazing. logs, and 
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asmall shaded lamp on the table at which Madge Dunbar was 
presiding. 

Beryl was sitting close by her friend, ostensibly assisting her ; 
that is to say, she handed the cups to Ivor Grant, who again dispensed 
them either to the fair claimants, or their respective cavaliers. 

A pleasant buzz of conversation and laughter mingled with the 
tinkle of the china. A discussion was going on with respect to some 
tableaux vivants to be performed that evening. 

Beryl had refused to take part in them, 
but Ivor Grant was to be Lord Leicester to the Amy 
Madge Dunbar. : 

She was jesting with him as to his looking the character, for as 
yet none of the costumes had been tried on at rehearsals. 

‘You mustn’t look as sad as you did lust night, my lord,” she 
said laughingly as he bent down for the cup of tea she had filled for 
him. “Our scene is Leicester in the halcyon days of love and 
happiness.” 

‘“*T will remember that,” said Ivor in the same light tone. “I 
thought the shadow of good Queen Bess was hovering in the 
distance.” 7 i 

“JT think she must have been a horrid woman,” said Madge 
vindictively. ‘I dislike her very much—her vanities, her spite, 
her odious jealousy, her relentlessness, and her mania for dress.” 

“ That is her most feminine characteristic,” laughed Ivor. ‘You 
oughtn’t to dislike that.” ~ 

“T do, though. I always think of those fearful and wonderful 
be-ruffled gowns hanging on pegs in her wardrobes like dreary ghosts 
of herself. I wonder sometimes what they did with them all.’ 

“JT suppose the ladies-in-waiting had them,” said Beryl. “I 
really forget if history chronicles the fact.” 

“What a fact to chronicle—the fate of a woman’s gowns !” said 
Ivor Grant. ; : 

He was leaning negligently against a massive pillar of black 
marble that supported an antique bronze, and as he spoke both women 
looked up at him, 

In an instant something flashed lightning-like through Madge 
Dunbar’s mind. fs 

His face, his attitude, brought back the clue to Beryl’s laughing 
sobriquet, given so long ago at their first meeting. 

“Ah,” she said quietly, “‘T remember now.” 

“* Remember what—the fate of the gowns?” asked Ivor, looking 
down at her from his tall height. 

“No,” and she laughed merrily ; “nothing about the gowns ; 
something concerning yourself, my lord. Really,” and a mischievous 
lizht stole into her eyes, “it suited you very well.” 

“What suited me ?” asked Ivor, somewhat mystified. 

“A name I once heard applied to you,” continued Madge with 
a glance at Beryl Marsden, who suddenly coloured hotly, and looked 
entreatingly at her. : 

“Tell me it, please,” pleaded Ivor, noting the exchange of looks. 
* T should like to hear it.” 

“No doubt,” said Madge demurely, “but I can’t obtain Mrs. 
Marsden’s permission to repeat it, so you must stifle your curiosity 
as best you can.” 

“T call that very cruel,” said Ivor in an injured voice. “It is 
not the first time I have heard of that sobriquet, though I can’t 
ascertain its nature. Don’t be afraid of hurting my feelings, Mrs. 
Dunbar—I have none ; or my vanity, for it was chaffed out of me 
long ago. I know it’s no use to appeal to Mrs. Marsden, but you— 
you ought to be merciful!” 

But Madge only shook her pretty head. 3 

“I can’t be a traitor,” she said ; “ Beryl would never forgive me. 
I am sorry I mentioned the subject, only you looked so exactly like it.” 

“Like it! Like what?” cried Ivorimploringly. ‘“ Do youknow 
you are putting me to the most refined torture ?” 

‘I thought men were never curious,” said Beryl gravely. Her 
beautiful face had regained its eld composure. 

“Oh yes, they are in matters concerning themselves,” said Ivor 
quickly. “ Now you might just as well confeas, Mrs. Marsden, for I 
am determined to find out.” ; ; 

“It would be a pity to deprive you of some occupation,” said 
Beryl with a faint flush. ‘I feel inclined to set you at defiance, 
and say, ‘Do it if you can.’” 

“You did that long ago,” he said with a sudden grave look that 
made her tremble. “I have not tried yet to discover what you 
defied me to learn, but I have not forgotten.” 

“There are only two people in the secret,” interposed Madge 
Dunbar merrily. “Qne daren’t tell if she would, and the other 
wouldn’t if she dared. Now which is the easier to deal with?” - 

“That sounds like a conupdrum,” said Ivor.. “ Perhaps I'll deal 
with you, as the man with the bundle of sticks. Taken together 
you are too much for me; separately—well, I might ‘have a chance.” 

“Madge will not betray me,” said Beryl with a glance at her 
friend’s laughing face ; “I am sure of that.” 


despite all ersuasion, 
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“No,” said Madge saucily, “she won't. But don’t you betray 
yourself, my dear.” 

Beryl had finished her tea, and now moved slowly away down 
the length of the great hall, her dusky draperies of olive velvet 
sweeping over the deep-coloured rugs that covered the oak floor, and 
catching rich lights from the burning logs that filled the great fire- 

lace. 
: For a moment Ivor watched her in silence, then put down his 
cup and followed. Madge Dunbar’s eyes had taken in both the 
hesitation which held him back and the counter force of attraction 
which bade him follow. She sighed involuntarily. 

“ What a noble pair they would have made, only IT hope——” 

What she hoped was cut short by her husband’s voice. He had 
just entered, and came up to the tea-table. 

“Madge, my dear, give me a cup. I am half frozen. By the 
way, I’ve got some news for you. Can you make room for another 

uest 7” . 
“A dozen more,” laughed his wife. ‘ But who is it—man or 
wonian ?” 7 

“Man. You know Guy Brookes is coming by the six o'clock 
express to-night? Dve had a telegram to-day saying a friend of his 
from abroad has turned up unexpectedly; he must defer his visit a 
week or bring him down. Now we can’t do without Guy, you 
know, he’s such a capital fellow, so I just wired back to bring the 
friend too. You do not mind ?” , 

“ Not I,” said his wife pleasantly; “the more the merrier. He 
must be a very wet blanket indeed to spoil our party.” 

Meanwhile, Ivor Grant had overtaken Beryl 

‘“You are not goiny to dress yet?” he said as he reached her side. 

“Oh no; I am only going to the conservatory to get some 
flowers.” | 

“May I come with you ?” en , 

“Of course, if you wish,” she answered in a somewhat constrained 
voice. 

They walked on together. Of late. they had grown very silent. 
Words no longer came to their lips with the frank, easy grace of old, 
though, perhaps, even words were less dangerous than those long 
thoughtful pauses which held them embarrassed, and yet painfully 
conscious of the sweetness that each presence brought the other. 

The conservatory had been a modern addition to the. house. It 
opened out of a small drawing-room, and was unusually large, and 
furnished with a marvellous display of rare and tropical ts. 

“ White, as usual, I suppose ?” said Ivor, standing before a mag- 
nificent azalea, whose snowy blossoms seemed to attract Beryl’s glance. 
“ You never wear any flowers but white.” 2 

“T don’t like gay colours,” she answered gravely, “and Jack 
always used to bring me white flowers.” Bel 

“Almost all you wear or do seems associated with him,” said 
Ivor. “Yon have a very faithful. memory where you love.” 

“Yes,” she said, her face growing very pale and her eyes looking 


troubled. “You would not have me forget them, would you?” she 
added suddenly. 

“ God forbid,” said Ivor with haste, “‘so long as the memory does 
not hurt you.” 


oy must die of its own 


“Not as it did. I suppose grief, like 
away. “I thought I 


intensity.” She shuddered and half turn 
should have died—once.” 

‘“‘T know,” he answered, his voice sinking to those soothing tones 
he invariably used when alluding to that painful subject. “ But 
even sorrow does not. kill. Come, do not: think of it now,” he 
added earnestly. .‘‘Let me get some flowers for you; you have 
never yet allowed me todoso.” =. 

“ Men have no taste,” she said with a faint smile, “but I will see 
what you would select—if I gave you permission.” . 

They sauntered on. From the hall beyond came a sound of 
opening and closing doors, of loud footsteps, and voices, and laughter. 
. More new arrivals,” said Ivor Grant. “ I suppose that’s Brookes ; 
he was expected to-night.” 7 

“You know him ?” questioned Beryl. 

*‘ He was in my old regiment. An awfully good fellow.” 

“That most inapplicable word to apply to a ‘good fellow,’” she 
said, smiling. “Why awfully ?” 

“Oh, habit, I suppose, or bad example. One always hears it.” 

“Our beautifully irregular language is mostly made up of words 
one ‘always hears,’ though we: know they're wrong,” commented 
Beryl. “Don’t you think,” she went on somewhat abruptly, 
“that your mother will be very lonely up at the Court, spending 
Christmas by herself? I think you ought to have gone to her.” —- 

For a moment he was silent. He had paused before a plant 
of white heath, and was cutting a spray of it with the scissors he 
had taken from her hand. 

“T had a reason for not going,” he said,-his voice very low and 
stern. 

“ Was it asufticiently good reason to allow of your paining her ?” 
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“T thought it so,” he answered, mechanically arranging the 
beautiful waxen blossoms with some loose, green, feathery grass. 

“But she did not. Her letters tell me that.” 

‘She does not know,” he said sternly. “If she did she would 
have been the first to counsel me to keep my resolution. There are 
oe from which a brave man: flees, and at which a coward 

ughs.’ 

%s What danger is there at the Court?” asked Beryl, looking at 
him in surprise. 

‘‘ None now,” he said with a little mirthless laugh. “TI fled it, and 
it pursued me.” 

“It is not—not Count Savona?” asked Beryl, unfeignedly surprised 
at any appearance of mystery in one usually so frank and open- 
hearted as Ivor Grant. 

The flowers were nearly arranged now. He was mingling some 
sprigs of maidenhair-fern with the delicate heath and soft, feathery 
Sara He handed them to her, as she turned her anxious eyes to 

is in that involuntary question, and something in his gaze—in its 
pain, its passion, ita sudden lifting of the veil that had so long 

‘pry his heart’s madness—smote her with a sense of terror and of 
shame. 

“‘ No,” he said low and bitterly, “not—Count Savona. Will you 
have these flowers ?” 

She took them without a word. She was trembling greatly. 
They walked on again, scarce heeding where they went. ‘The warm 
air was full of drowsy entoxication'=—the breath of the flowers seemed 
sweet and subtle as the breath of that struggling passion surging in 
their hearts and rushing to their lips. They could hear nothing, see 
nothing, think of nothing. The whole world in that moment seemed 
only—each other. 

The situation was perilous, pathetic, infinitely tragic. Ten 
minutes before and neither had dreamt of the change a look would 
make—astill less dreamt of taxing human weakness to the very verge 
of human endurance. 

Silence was around them—silence in the air and the flowers, and 
on their sealed and trembling lips—a silence that seemed to turn all 
the realities of life into dreams, and leave only the tumultuous, 
intoxicating prescience of a joy they dared not fathom. 

The moments passed. Ivor Grant was but a man—a man who 
had judged of temptations, laughed at them, perchance, but never 
faced one 80 fiery and so perilous as this. Resolves, control, reason, 
all went down like withes in the grasp of a fire. Something mighty 
as a giant wrestled in his heart and tore its way upwards through a 
thousand emotions and a whirlwind of feeling. 

“ Listen,” he said. “I would not go to the Court because I 
wished to avoid a clas the friendship I promised was only 
an empty name. I—TI could not act the lie any longer. I knew 
you would see the change—would wonder—would, rhaps, question 
me, and so, not to meet you, I fled. The rest you Fase. ; 

Still she did not apes . The blood ebbed back to her face, and 
great tears burned behind her drooped and sorrowful eyes, but of all 
the words flaming and surging in her heart she could frame not one. 

“I have angered—offended you. You will hate me now!” cried 
Ivor bitterly. 

“Hate you!” Only a stifled murmur, a quick glance, then the 
flowers dropped on to the marble floor, her hands went up to cover 
obi and she sank down on a seat sobbing as if her heart would 


“You were the only friend I had,” she cried between those stifled 
sobs. “Oh, why—why did you tell me this?” 

“ Because I could not help it,” he said hoarsely. “I have kept it 
in long enough, God knows! It is beyond my strength any longer. 
You would pity me if you knew how I have suffered. Your heart 
is buried with your children, but mine, I—I think I gave you mine 
the first hour we met, It has been yours ever since.” 

Her sobs ceased. She lifted her head and looked at him. 

“Ys that true? And all these years—— And the woman you 
told me of—the woman you loved, and said was—dead ?” 

“Was yourself, Beryl.” 


CHAPTER Ilr. “IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN.” 


A LONG sorrowful pause followed those last words. In Beryl 

rsden’s heart still throbbed the gladness and bitterness, the wonder 

and the shock, of that lo quandel revelation. 
_ He had loved her all these years ; loved her, served her, thought 
for her as no man on earth had ever done, never betraying himself, 
never dishonouring that true and steadfast friendship which had been 
so sweet and sure a thing to her! 

And now it was all over. The self-deception had been swept 
away inamoment. Never would they stand again and give to each 
other frank gaze and firm hand-clasp. The whole pitiful fabric they 
had raised was shattered at their feet. No wonder they could find no 
words, no wonder they dared nat break the silence that seemed to 


hold their very lives in its brief, charmed pause, yet with each ebbing 
moment bore slowly and surely away the frail bark of vanishing 
happiness, and the self-delusive sophistries which had so long hidden 
the shoals and rocks of a cruel fate. 

Ivor Grant broke the silence at last, bending down and touching 
with gentle hands the white clasped fingers through which slow tears 
still found their way. 

“Do not cry any more,” he said gently. “ You have shed so many 
tears of late, and it hurts me to see you.” 

She dashed them away then with resolute effort. 

“Tam very foolish,” she said unsteadily. ‘‘I—I am so sorry I 
ever came here. If I had known——” 

“Tt would have made no difference,” he said quietly. ‘Sooner 
or later I should have betrayed myself. A man can't play at 
indifference always, when his heart is aching with love.” 

“Ts it right—is it fair to speak to me thus?” she said, paling to 
the hue of the lilies by her side. 

“ No, it is not,” he said with quick contrition. ‘TI never meant 
to do it ; but it is so hard to keep words back. I would not insult 

ou, pain you, for worlds,” he added rapidly. ‘Don’t judge me 
hardly, and — and don’t look at me like that,” as the beautiful 
eyes met his in their sorrowful pain. ‘“ You make me feel a brute— 
a coward. Of course I know you can be nothing to me. I have 
known it always—always. But that has not helped me or cured me 
either, and now it has grown too much for my strength. I can’t meet 
you, see you, be with you, a eae day like this, so I must—leave 
you; there is nothing else to be done.” 

“No,” she echoed drearily ; “nothing else.” 

- “T should like to ask you one thing,” he said, growing very 
white. “You won't misjudge me, for even friendship gives me that 
right —the right to know if you are happy.” 

“ Does it need asking ?” said Beryl coldly. “Do happy women 
lead solitary lives like mine ?” 

‘But your husband—he—he is good to you? Did you not love 
him when you married ?” 

“Oh, do not ask,” she cried, a hot shamed flush creeping 
over cheek and brow. “I thought so; I thought my life would be 
safe and peaceful. I looked no deeper into my own heart, or his.” 

“And now?” 

“Now things speak for themselves fairly well, I think,” she 
answered bitterly ; “‘ not that I have any right to complain, or you 
any right to question. I was happy enough till—till they were 
taken from me.” 

“T know,” he said hurriedly, “and think what your sorrow 
was to me who longed yet dared not offer consolation. Then all 
this long, lonely time has followed. To think of the miserable, 
aching, dreary hours I have spent. No, don’t speak—I don’t reproach 
you. There is nothing for which you are to blame except for filling 
my life to its very brim, until all other women pee as shadows 
before your memory. If you had been happy —be oved, loving—I . 
would have been content I think, but I knew you were none of 
these, and the knowledge added and added to my love until the 
secret passed all power of will to keep it back. I know you are 
sorry,” he continued, as he saw the tremor of the quivering lips, 
“but don’t tell me so, don’t pity me. Say I am a brute, a coward if 
you will; your scorn is easier to bear than your compassion.” 

‘‘ How could I scorn you?” she asked passionately. “ As I look 
back upon these years—as I see you so kindly, so thoughtful, so 
linked in a thousand memories with my life’s joys, and griefs, and 
loss—as I see, too, my own blindness and selfishness exacting from 

ou 80 much, and recking naught of any pain they gave, I should 
be made of stone to scorn you for a weakness that is as noble as 
yourself.” 

“Your kindness tries me too hard,” he said brokenly. “I am 
not a good man, nor strong enough to combat any longer with the 
fate that has thrown us together. You can’t fancy what it is to love 
as I have loved you—always hopelessly—yet always faithfully, 
though knowing, almost from the first, that as I held your hands in 
Mine, no miles of sea or land could ae us more utterly than we 
were separated. Yet still amidst it all if I had only felt you were 
happy I could have better borne the loneliness of my own life, but 
even that poor consolation was denied me. Oh,” he cried bitterly, 
“ what a poor, pitiful thing life is at best! Though one would give 
one’s heart’s blood for the welfare or happiness of another, one can but 
stand by helplessly watching the pain that nearly breaks one’s own 
heart too.” 

She rose from her seat ; her face looked like marble ; her trembling 
hands went out to him in one piteous appeal of a woman’s weakness 
to a man’s, 

“Don’t say more. I can’t bearit. So long you have been my 
friend—the tenderest, truest friend that ever woman had, and now— 
now I must lose you as I have lost everything else. It does seem a 
little—hard.” : 

Her grief unmanned him.)|;He caught the trembling hands and 
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held them to his beating heart, and an agony of tenderness and self- 
re roach came into his eyes as they met the tear-drowned gaze 
of hers. 

“You shall not lose me if it 


friend.” 

She only looked at him. 

“ After to-night ?” she said slowly. 

He dropped her hands. The blood rushed to his very brow. 

“You are right. I can’t expect you to trust me since I can no 
longer trust myself, so I must leave you.” 

“Not yet—not now,” she cried with a terror that brooked no 
concealment. “ You could not leave like this.” 

“The sooner the better,” he said huskily ; “all has been said; it 
only remains to part for—both—our sakes.’ 

The dressing-bell had rung long before, for dinner was to be 
an hour earlier on account of the tableaux, but neither of them had 
heard it. Beryl stood like one turned to stone. 

“You must do as you think best,” she said, speaking with slow 
and painful effort. ‘ I—I leave it all to vou.” 

“Then it is better I go. Sooner or later I knew one of two things 
must happen. Your lips would speak my banishment, or my pardon.” 

“But I do forgive you,” she said quietly. “Do not think so 
hardly of me; only—only——” 

“Only all the same our lives are severed,” he said. ‘God bless 
you! Perhaps He will make you happy yet. As for me-——” 

“Don’t,” she cried piteously ; “don’t say I have brought trouble 
upon your life. I can’t bear to think it—oh, I can’t bear to think it!” 

The tears broke forth again, but with one mad impulse he 
snatched her to his breast, and bade her weep them there. 

“Think it is joy you have brought me,” he whispered as his lips 
touched the dusky crown of her hair where it rested on his heart in 
grief’s passionate abandonment, “the sweetest joy I have ever 
known, though for sake of it I must leave you at last.” 

“TI have heard of love so often,” she said brokenly. “ But 
mae it seems to me I never understood what it meant, until— 
unti]——’ 

The broken pause needed no words, for he stooped and lifted her 
face, and at last read its meaning. 

“So you too share my sorrow, and my—joy,” he whispered in 
a strange, stifled voice. ‘And yet—and yet you bid me go. 

“I must,” she cried desperately. ‘‘ What else is there for us to 
do but part? Since we have sinned, we must also suffer.” 

“I wish the suffering were only mine,” he said passionately ; 
‘‘you have had so much already, and I, who would so gladly lift 
your burden, can only add to it.’ 

“Let me go now,” said Beryl, lifting her face in its shy and 
sudden shame, and striving to unclasp the strong and trembling 
hands that made so sweet a prison. “I must be mad—what am I 
thinking of 7” 

There came a sudden, stealthy step on the marble floor, and as 
they started apart, pale as with conscious guilt, a face looked at them 
eee the screen of plants, and boughs, and flowering shrubs 

yond. 

“That blackguard here!” muttered Ivor Grant with uneom- 
plimentary fervour. 

“Count Savona!” cried Beryl, growing white as death. 

“At your service, madame,” said the suave, silky voice of the 
Italian. “Is it permitted to observe that the dinner-hour is close at 
hand, and the ladies are coming down en totletts? Madame’s maid 
is enquiring everywhere for her.” 

Beryl bowed hastily, and rushed off. The count watched her 
with that smile Ivor knew and hated. 

e is as charming as ever. 


pains you. I will still be your 


Is she still a—grass-widow }” 
he said, 
Ivor Grant turned on his heel and walked away. 
(To be continued.—Commenced in No. 141.) 


A Family Feud. 


(A STORY IN FIVE WEEKLY PARTS.) 


CHAPTER I. 


For at least three centuries the Bradwells had figured as one of 
the leading families in North Brakeshire. It is true that people who 
before all things loved a lord, were compelled to turn from Hunstone 
Manor to the towers of Selworth Castle to offer their pomege But, 
as every local antiquarian was aware, the title of the Selworth 
magnate had been bought by very shady political services (some 
said by hard cash) of Walpole, whilst that of Sir Raymond Bradwell 
had been won by the gallantry and devotion of his ancestors on 
distant battlefields, This was a distinction with a difference, and 


then the peer was an absentee from his county during by far the 
greater part of every year. He preferred town quarters, or life in 
& fashionable foreign spa, to the rural quietude of Brakeshire valleys. 
The Bradwells, on the contrary, were always in residence. The 
secretary of any local charity knew where to find them when wanted. 
Sir Raymond was the most active member of the Hunstone bench of 

istrates. - 

An “old” family, in our insular sense of the term, is almost of 
necessity a proud one, and the Bradwells were by no means 
deficient in the quality of haughtiness. They had shown itin a 
marked manner. Pride was at the bottom of a grievous breach in 
their ranks, 

At the present date there were in this same countryside two 
distinct branches of the race ; Sir Raymond Bradwell lording it at 
the ancestral seat of Hunstone Manor, and Mr. Francis Bradwell 
farming his own land at Croyle. The two were brothers, sons of the 
same father and the same mother ; and yet they met as strangers— 
nay, as absolute foes. 

The explanation wasa very simple one, and a further reproduction 
of a commonplace oy, 

The younger son of old Sir Henry had been a great wanderer, 
and if he had not exactly wasted his substance in riotous living, he 
had done what in the parent’s eyes was even worse and more un- 

rdonable. He had taken to himself a wife without either rank or 
ortune. Any ordinary youthful follies would have been passed 
over, but this was an inexpiable crime. A child of the people, a 
plain farmer’s daughter, brought into the charmed circle of Hunstone’s 
gentry as the wife of a Bradwell! It was terrible! The old 
autocrat at once disowned the culprit, and sternly forbade any 
member of his family to so much as speak to him. 

Sir Henry had long since passed away, but the bar remained. 
The present head of the family refused to have any dealings with 
the one who had s0 rnisarauly tarnished the ancient glories of 
his house. “To love as well as a Bradwell,” had become a local 
proverb to express a supercilious hate. 

It had been a perpetual annoyance to Sir Henry, and after him 
to Sir Raymond, that the delinquent should have dared to settle 
and reside in the immediate neighbourhood of Hunstone Manor. Is 
not a discarded, disinherited relative—especially one set aside for 
such grave and valid reasons—bound by all the proprieties to hide 
his diminished head in far-off climes, in America, Australia, any- 
where where his name will not provoke remark and emphasise 
his disgrace ? Surely he owes this much by way of amends to his 
outraged kinsmen. One would think, too, that he himself would 
be more comfortable suffering for his faults at a discreet distance. 
But Mr. Francis Bradwell set at naught such reasoning. In his 
brother’s words, he was a “thoroughly abandoned fool!” He added 
insult to injury by going boldly up and down Brakeshire, wherever 
his business took him, and smiling sarcastically if anybody reminded 
him of the sentence of outlawry so ostentatiously proclaimed. 

“I’m afraid my people don’t exactly understand the signs of the 
times,” he said ; “’tis a democratic age, and sooner or later Ray, for 
all his stiffness, will have to recognise the fact. Poor fellow ! it’s a 
hard lesson.” 

Francis Bradwell would, doubtless, have felt the misery and 
awkwardness of his position far more acutely if, in a monetary sense, 
he had not been placed beyond the reach of either his father’s or his 
brother's anger. In this respect he was fortunate. By the terms of 
his mother’s marriage-settlement a certain provision was his, which 
no adversary could touch. He was safe against both maledictions 
and threats. The sum of his inheritance was not large, but it 
ensured a competence... He invested it in Croyle Farm, and 
deliberately devoted himself to the career of an agriculturist. 

And he promised to succeed from the very first. He possessed 
sound judgment and an industry for which in his salad days no one 
had given him oredit. He put his shoulder to the wheel and speedily 
took rank as one of the most thrifty and go-ahead, and withal 
sensible farmers to be found in the district. He stocked his farm 
well, bought and sold with much dexterity, cultivated his crops on 
an approved plan, and was spoken of with admiration and envy at 
many a market ordinary. He hada good helpmate. Mrs. Francis 
Bradwell put forward no claims to be considered a lady of fashion, 
but she knew how to manage a household with prudence and 
frugality ; she had humility ade to have half-admitted the justice 
of the Manor strictures upon her birth and unpretentious up- 
bringing ; she had good temper enough to have wholly forgiven 
them. And yet she was an autocrat within her own domain, and 
insisted with quict severity upon every man-servant and every maid- 
servant fulfilling his and her duty. The rebellion of sloth or in- 
difference she crushed without compunction. Sitting in the seat of 
authority she intended to rule, and carried out her will. 

The flourishing state of the Croyle Farm hugely vexed the 
Hunstone baronet. Since his father’s death he had suffered several 
heavy losses through a taste which had grown upon him for stuck 
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and share gambling. If matters went on at this rate, in a few years’ 
time the balance of riches would have shifted across the valley. He 
took his brother’s hardly-earned prosperity as an additional affront 
to himself, and put it all down in that long account of enmity which 
he vaguely hoped to be able one day to settle. On the rare occasions 
on which they met, Sir Raymond’s scowl at the offender grew 
blacker and more ominous than even of yore, and to one or two of 
his principal associates at the covert-side and ‘elsewhere, he spoke of 
“Mr. Francis Bradwell” in terms of concentrated bitterness which 
alinost scandalised the listeners, familiar as they were with the facts 
of the situation. In some roundabout way one of these unguarded 
expressions of wrath reached the ears of the kindly old vicar, and he 
thought it his duty to remonstrate and attempt a reconciliation. 

“It is of no use, sir, not the slightest in the world,” Sir Ray- 
mond thundered out ; “if it were not for the respect I am bound, I 
suppose, to show to your cloth, I should say so in stronger language. 
Such a wrong as he—Francis Bradwell—has done to my name and 
lineage is not easily wiped out and forgotten. You must prate of 
forgiveness to gervant-girls and choir-boys, not to me, so far as 
Francis Bradwell is concerned.” The well-intentioned effort was 
altoycther a failure. : ae 

n appearance the brothers were unusually dissimilar. But that 
all the neighbourhood knew the truth, they might readily have been 
taken for total strangers, or for, at most, very distant kinsmen. The 
baronet was of medium height, thin and wiry, with dark oval 
features, and hair which at five-and-forty was as crisp and black as 
when he had made the grand tour with his Oxford tutor, a quarter 
of a century earlier. Ar. Francis Bradwell might have sat, not 
inaptly, for a portrait of the typical better-class British agriculturist. 
He was tall and well-built, and since his life on the Croyle home- 
eteac had commenced, he had added considerably to his weight. With 
portly form, and smiling, rubicund face, he formed a striking con- 
trast to Sir Raymond, and in some scarcely definable sense seemed 
to form a fitting foil for that gentleman’s caustic satire. 

Although the elder brot ier had married—in due accordance 
with the claims of his station—several years before the younger’s 
ea real with Ruth Rayne, the families at. both Hunstone Manor 
and Croyle Farm were very small. The farmer and his wife had lost 
two daughters, and had a third living, a merry schoolgirl of ten 
summers tt _ 2 Bee 8 ; 

The baronet had a daughter lately married, with great state, to a 
rising London physician, and one son, @ pleasant-mannered young 
fellow of two-and-twenty. Sir Raymond Bradwell had now for several 
fears been a. widower. It was after his-wife’s death that he hail 

gun to dabble most dangerously in the game of chance associated 
with the cabalistic quotations of the money market. hte ae pee 

What an amazing bundle of incongruities and of apparent con- 
tradictions in this complex human nature! How. wonderful is the 
magnetisin exercised by certain follies gnd vices over those who for a 
single ill-omened hour become their dupes! , Man’s will is free, and 
yet lies dormant. He could escape at any moment if-he would only 
arise and shake himself. But, alas !. this is the very thing-that he 
fails todo. It may be the foaming tankard, incautiously tampered 
with beyond a certain limit, and becoming henceforth an engine 
of the most wretched self-destraction, It may be the tables of 
Monte Carlo, patroniscd as a harmless tourist escapade: at first, 
and by-and-by sweeping the luckless idler into the vortex of mad 
ruin. It may be the broker’s circular from dingy London lanes 
that, incautiously relied ypon, works disaster. In each and every 
case there is the same yielding to the delusive promises of hope, the 
saine deafness to the warnings of experience, the same abandonment 
to the decrees of a kind or an unkind fate. . . = 

It was thus with the master of Hunstone Manor. He speculated 
and won, caught the terrible gambling fever, and speculated and 
lost—gained—lost afresh, At last, circumstances had enforced a 
certain measure of caution upon him. He had recklessly involved 
the estate, which should one day descend to -his son, and to meet 
heavy claims he had to scrape together and to save every available 
shilling. For the time being he was a miser. And scarce a mile 
from his own threslold—across which the shadow of evil was so 

alpably falling—sat his disowned brother, daily growing richer. 
When e thought of it a dark ling crossed his brow, and his fingers 
clenched themselves. , fay : 

In his speculations Sir Raymond Bradwell had one confidant. 
At a Brighton hotel he had made the acquaintance of Captain 
Middleford, a gallant officer whose name had figured prominently 
on the front page of half-a-score of ae Spr prospectuses. He was 
impressed by the captain’s bonkomte—by the air of easy dignity the 
captain assumed, and by the glibness with which he talked of millions. 
He invited his new friend down to Hunstone Manor, and in a very 
little while had given himself up like a sheep to the shearer. 

But Captain Middleford was a wary aad clever strategist, and 
knew better than to play his cards too openly. He had worked 
with many toole, and behind 9 mask. He had a0 contrived matters, 


that every loss Sir Raymond Bradwell imputed to his own short- 
sightedness, and every gain to his friend’s perspicacity, In this 
manner, slowly but surely, he had obtained a firm grip upon both the 
Hunstone estate and its deluded proprietor, and as yet he was 
unsuspected, 


CHAPTER H. 

It was a soft spring evening, vocal, no doubt, in country lanes 
with melody of birds, and rustle of newly-opened leaves, and the 
faint drowsy hum of the thousand living things that hasten forward 
under sunny skies to welcome Queen Summer, and to swell the 
triumphal pageant of her train. But in London it was different. 
There mammon and fashion are the twin deities. The smiling calm 
of Nature only emphasised the madness of the universal race for 
fame and wealth, and served to bring tantalising visions to the 
throbbing brains of oppressed toilers. The slaves of counter and 
bar envied the very cabmen and omnibus-servants, for they, at least, 
felt the balmy south wind blow, and now and again feasted their 
eyes on the emerald of the parks. 

Harry Bradwell had been busy all day with his books and his 
papers ; he was a law-student by his father’s strong desire, and had 
grown weary of the prolonged confinement. His rooms were plea- 
santly situated, it was true, and moreover had been furnished with 
abundance of fuxury. But the young man pined, not unnaturally, 
for the freedom of outdoor life and habits. He had submitted to his 

arent’s will with a fair grace, and was doing his best to ground 

imself in the dry-as-dust elements of scientific hair-splitting. But 
like the undertaking he did not, and in his own case he could 
hardly see its utility. He had even ventured a mild protest to Sir 
Raymond. 

“I suppose I—I shall succeed—some day—a long while first, I 
hope—to the title and to the old place, and will law be of much use 
to me then, sir?” ao ae 

“Decidedly it will; I only wish I had its. intricacies at my 
fingers’-ends at the present moment,” replied the baronet ; “’twould 
be many a pound in my pocket, and-many a load off my mind. 
Besides, study is work, and for young fellows like you work is the 
best thing going. You may enter the Church if you please, but an 
idle life I shall never consent to.” 

_» “And I do not wish it, sir; I accept your choice.” . - 

Accordingly Harry Bradwell had come to Eton Row. In figure 
and in feature Harry took largely after his father. He too was slim, 
and of little beyond the average height, Le.too was somewhat 
sallow of countenance, with curly jet-black hair, lofty, well 3 Ba 
tioned brow, and dark penetrating eyes. He possessed in addition 
a cheery grace of deportment, which won him admiration in very 
varied society. It was already evident that the fairer sex would 
honour him with that distinct partiality which makes other would-be 
cavaliers of dames sneer enviously at “‘ladics’ men.”, 

But if Harry resembled Sir Raymond in looks, he differed very 
widely from him in mental idios nereey and cast of character. It 
was hard to reconcile the views he took of things with the lineage 
from whence he had sprung. In an ancient and reputable Tory 
family, here was an impulsive young Revolutionist. Harry had 
a strong private conviction that the gods of birth and position which 
his ancestors had worshipped were doomed Dagons, worthy only of 
scorn and hostility. a, 

Even with respect to the family.feud he was by no means trust- 
worthy. In his uncle’s marriage, and ent station as a fatmer, 
he sqw no grounds for his father’s bitter hatred. Although he 
honoured Sir Raymond’s commands so far as to hold no communica- 
tion with the detested relatives, he failed to sympathise with the 
stern and vengeful feeling of pride. He shrugged his shoulders 
many a time in secret at his father’s harsh apecches and Ioudly- 
declared contempt. His own creed was in unison with the spirit of 
Robbie Burns’s famous song. IIe believed that, in spite of adven- 
titious circumstances, “A man’s a man for a’ that.” If Harry 
Bradwell could have healed the breach between the two brothers 
he would have done so. 2 

The rays of the declining sun mounted higher on the narrow 
window-panes. The young man could stand his durance no longer. 

“ll go and have a couple of hours’ stroll, anyhow,” he solilo- 
quised. “After that, perhaps I'll be in a mood for reading a dozen 
more pages.” pe 

He took his hat and walking-cane, and was soon out of Eton Row 
—journeying to meet Fate. : 

It was getting towards the height of the London season, and 
everywhere the streets were thronged by vehicles aud pedestrians 
hurrying on varied errands of business or of pleasure—at this hour 
of the evening largely of the latter. Harry picked his way west- 
ward, and, wherever chance offered, selected on bis route the less 
crowded thoroughfares. He was not speciallysenamoured jof noise 
and bustle—few country-reared-men_or women are. )He) was crassing 
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the comparative solitude of a quiet and semi-retired square when 
shouts arose. 
terrific pace, the horse having evidently become unmanageable. 

To Harry Bradwell there was no appreciable danger ; he was 
young, and could easily spring out of the way, if the animal declined 
to pause in its mad career. But to others the peril was not more 
suddenthan real. A feeble and elderly lady was tottering across the 
road as best she could, leaning heavily on a girl’s arm. The pair 
were menaced by injury to limb, if not to life. There was not a 
moment to lose, and the girl put forth all her strength to drag her 
companion to a point of safety. But fear seemed to have palsied 
the uncertain steps of the elder, and she halted in the very centre of 
the roadway. Harry noted the awful risk of the situation, and 
rushed to the rescue. With a mighty effort, and just in the 
nick of time, he succeeded in gaining the pavement with the old 
lady in his arms, and then he beyvan to apologise for any roughness 
he might have shown. - 

‘Tt was not an occasion to stand on ceremony,” he said. — 

“Certainly not. We are very greatly your debtors—both of us,” 
answered the girl warmly, and her eyes conveyed even more fervent 
thanks than her words. | 

The elder lady was too agitated to find ready speech for her 
gratitude, but she inclined her head and murmured “ Yes, yes !” by 
way of corroboration of her companion’s utterance. 

“You are very welcome to any slight service I may have becn 
able to render; | am glad to have been. of use in the world for 
once,” said Harry with a smile. 

Unconsciously his glance rested with admiration on the maiden’s 
flushed face. Gradually the idea was occurring to him that he had 
seldom or never before seen & countenance so sweet and lovely. 
Tried by the canons of a strict taste, and with the remembrance 
of accepted classical models, the girl’s features were perhaps not 
exactly to be termed beautiful, and yet there was a potent charm 
about them. In their very irregularities they were piquant and 
winsome, and their expression was one which ‘nisenaibly bespoke 
sympathy and trust. There are faces which strike the most callous 
observer as being the mirrors of pure and loving souls, and to this 
order belonged that of Harry Bradwell’s new acquaintance. 

In form the maiden was slight and sylph-like, with, surely, the 
vey poetry of motion revealing itself in her simplest gesture. She 
had an exquisitely clear complexion, eyes of dreamy hazel, which 
just now were flashing like twin jewels in their excitement and 
thankfulness, and a wealth of rippling auburn hair that deepened 
into gold in the shadows of her dainty hat and tossing ribbons. In 
aye she was probably not more than twenty, if as much. © hg 

The contrast between herself and the lady she was supporting 
was one between May and November. 7 

A sudden impulse came to Harry as in the moment’s pause he 
noted these things. 7 

“ Ag it ia, I-am afraid that you have both suffered:a considerable 
shock,” he said. ‘ Unfortunately no one could have been in time to 
a that. If you have far to go, will you permit mie to call a 
ca ) : 

“Oh, I think aunt and I will be able to manage, thank you. 
Our home is just in the next street—No. 90, Frome Road. You can 
walk, can you not, aunt ?” - 

I will try, Agnes,” the old lady answered feebly. 

“At ee rate, you will not object to my escort for that 
distance ?” Harry said again. 

“ You are very good,” the girl replied simply. 

Frome Road was a quiet, retiring thoroughfare, with its prim, 
stuccoed houses all of a pattern, and apparently requiring the 
assistance of their faded bronze numerals for mutual identification 
as well as for the assistance of the postman and stray callers. 

No. 90, in Harry Bradwell’s opinion, was reached all too quickly. 
By the way, an informal introduction had taken place, and Harry 
was now in a position to give point and shape to his conversation 
by the employment of the ladies’ names. He could address the 
aunt as Mrs. Holby and the niece as Miss Fenton. - 

The syllables of “ Fenton—Agnes Fenton” he took an absurd 
delizht in mentally reiterating at least a dozen times. It was 
wasted trouble, for with a single flash they had been already stereo- 
typed upon his memory. ‘ 

“ By your leave I will venture to call to-morrow and enquire 
concerning the consequences of your alarm, Mrs. Holby ; I sincerely 
trust they will not be serious,” he said, as the trio halted at the 
designated door. And again his A pe fell with a scarcely designed 
persistence on Agnes, and displayed a homage which he was powerless 
toconceal., © tt = 

This time the carmine tide which mounted swiftly to the girl’s 
temples was not simply the reaction. from past terror. There was 
maidenly self-consciousness in it. She left her aunt to answer. . 

‘ Do not trouble in the least, Mr.—Mr. Bradwell,” the ‘lady 


replied. “Iam quite uninjured, owing to your gallantry——” 


| that a * Yes” or “ 


Harry shook his head with a gentle deprecation of the renewed 


A butcher’s cart was rattling down a side-street at a | tribute. 


’ “ Anyone would have done the same,” he interrupted. 
“ And I shall be quite well, I hope, after an hour or two's rest.” 
- “T hope so too. t I shall wish to know, and so Miss Fenton 
and yourself must please endure a call.” 
“ You will, of course, be welcome, Mr. Bradwell,” answered Mrs. 
Holby with old-fashioned politeness. ; 


‘CHAPTER IIT. 

‘ Harry called at No, 90, Frome Road, not once but many times. 
The acquaintanceship so strangely commenced proved an exceedingly 
agreeable one to both the young man and the maiden, It rapidly 
ripened into friendship, and before either was quite aware of it, had 
developed into love of the most enduring kind. 

Mrs. Holby, it seemed, was Agnes Fenton’s great-aunt, and had 
adopted the girl in very early years. Agnes was an orphan, never 
having known one parent, and having but vague-recollections of the 
other, Personally she was penniless, and it was not probable that 
Mrs. Holby would be able to make her a very great heiress. 

. The relict of the deceased engineer had an income amply 

sufficient for her own wants, but not susceptible of much diversion 
into other channels, and such as it was it ceased at her death. The 
knowledge of this fact made Mrs, Holby the more ready to encourave 
a possible suitor for her niece, especially when that suitor had so 
many claims to be considered.a man of influence and wealth. It is 
not every damsel of Agnes’s birth and station who wins the heart of 
the heir to a title, —_— — 7 

The matchmaking instinct, which is always more or less pro- 
nounced in a woman's breast, whether she be young or old, sich or 
poor, gentle or simple, aroused itself, and Mrs. Holby was straining 
every nerve to bring about her -nieee’s triumph. There was one 

reat difficulty in the way, and one great fear which oppressed her. 
here was a secret which, if it should be revealed before irrevocable 
words were uttered, might mar everything. Would Agnes listen to 
reason, and consent to keep it? Once actually betrothed, Mrs. Holby 
believed that Harry Bradwell was too honourable to retreat, how- 
ever awkward the dilemma in. which his decision might place 
im. . 

Merrily the’ young man drifted with the stream. His leisure 
hours were spent far. more frequently with Agnes Fenton than in. 
the company of his sister and Dr. Marshbury, and at last he awoke 
fully and distinctly to the conviction that he was a prisoner in love’s 
net, that Agnes Fenton held his happiness in her keeping. 

It muat always be a crisis ina man’s history when he can no longer 
blind himself to the truth that his dearest hopes and aspirations are 
at a woman’s mercy, when for the first time he comes to understand 
0,” which a maiden’s lips may lightly utter, and 
& maiden’s mind as lightly forget, must inevitably shape and cvlour 
his entire future, He stands at the parting of the ways, and joy or 
misery, hope or despair, are in another's giving. It was thus with 
Harry Bradwell. 

And the problem was undeniably a complicated one. If, in a 
sense, Harry was his own master, being of age, and working steadily 
towards a position in which he might reasonably hope to earn his 
own: bread, it was yet impossible to leave his father out of his review 
of the situation. He was compelled to enter on a dreary series of 
calculations as to what Sir Raymond would think, and sy, and do. 
Harry knew very little of Agnes Fenton’s antecedents. He had 
hitherto been content to bask in the sunlight of her presence without 
pressing home enquiries which might have proved inconvenient. He 
believed that she was a lady, there was a native refinement about 
her every word and act, which forbade him to think otherwise. But 
he understood also that she was poor. Mrs. Holby had been frank 
enough to make that plain. | 

The widow had a knack of reading character, and with shrewd 
penetration judged that this fact would be no barrier to the realisa- 
tion of her hopes. She guessed that the candid acknowledgment 
might even arouse sympathy, and such had actually been the case. 
To.the attainment of Sir Raymond’s consent to a marriage, the girl’s 
poverty .would, however, inevitably prove an obstacle, and Harry 
grew grave as he faced the possibility of an open rupture between 
his father and himself. There had been one unpalatable, unforgiven 
marriage in the family before. Was he, Harry, destined to contract 
asecond?. . — ee . 

Long and seriously did the young man meditate, but whatever 
the dangers ahead, the current of his affection had set too strongly 
to beeasily stemmed. If conflict with his father’s will should follow, 
he could not help it. His. heart’ had made its choice, and, he was 
convinced, had. made it worthily. _What were houses or lands, or 
even the parental favour, in comparison with the treasure of a true 
girl’s iove? He would put his fate to the test. are | 

. The opportunity .scon came. “It-was a warm sunshiny afternoon, 
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and Harry had been daring enough to suggest a stroll in the 
open air. 

a: I want very pede to have a quiet chat,” he whispered. 
“ Will you not oblige me with your confidence, Miss Fenton ?’ 

Agnes coloured, and her foolish little heart insisted on fluttering 
to and fro like a bird in its cage. Yet mischief gleamed in her eyes 
as she replied demurely : 7 

‘“‘T will listen, certainly, Mr. Bradwell ; but if you wish to be 
so very quiet, would not our present apartment be preferable to the 
street, or even to the square yonder?” Ina lowertone: “You may 
trust aunt, you know.” 

“Tam surel may. But still, Miss Fenton, I must, please, be 
firm to my first proposition. You will not refuse my petition ?” 

The sharp accent of doubt and fear which a keen and sympathetic 
ear could detect in the latter appeal touched the girl. She made no 
further demur. 

“Very well, Mr. Bradwell—for an hour,” she said. 

Dressing in her own chamber, it was astonishing how nervous she 
was. Her fingers trembled so much that neither hat, nor gloves, nor 
light fleecy wrap could easily be adjusted. Her toilet occupied 
three times its usual number of minutes. <A presentiment of the 
ordeal she was about to face had seized her. She was happy, 
fearful, hesitant, and annoyed with her own agitation at one and the 
same moment. At last she was ready, and descended into the drawing- 
room. 

The conversation was most decorously commonplace until the open 
gate of the retired square was reached. meas a the subject 
which lay nearest Harry’s heart was approached also. 

“T fancy, somehow, that you have divined my purpose, Miss 
Fenton—Agnes,” he began abruptly. “I wanted to tell you how 
much sunshine you have brought into my life, to thank you for it, 
and to ask—something else.” 

Very pean wees and very inappropriately, as it seemed, 
Agnes interrupted him. 

“ Do you know that it almost seems, Mr. Bradwell, as if you and 
I were related,” she murmured in strange, quivering, husky accents. 
“Has aunt never told you? Mrs. Francis Bradwell, of Croyle Farm, 
close to Hunstone, was my mother’s sister. She is even nearer tome 
than Mrs. Holby, and I suppose she is youraunt also. But there has 
been a quarrel, has there not ?” : 

If the green and brown vista opening so pleasantly between the 
dust-sprinkled trees had suddenly disclosed a veritable lion in the 
path, or if progress had been abruptly stayed by the grim outline of 
a barricade, Harry Bradwell could not have evinced greater dismay. 
His bewilderment and discomfiture for some seconds took away his 
breath. Slowly he recovered from the shock, and slowly he arrived 
at a comprehension of the full import of Agnes’s statement. The 
girl he was wooing and had intended to win for his wife was closel 
connected, then, with that branch of his family against which his 
father’s anger was 80 fierce and implacable. Poverty Sir Raymond 
might possibly—by prodigious effort—have been brought to overlook, 
but a relationship to Mrs. Francis Bradwell was unpardonable, and 
would infallibly place Agnes Fenton without the bounds of his 
charity. If Harry persevered with his suit he would have to reckon 
with his father’s most determined hostility. 

It was a trying time for the young man’s more generous and en- 
lichtened principles. It was true that Sir Raymond could no more 
disinherit him than rob him of the succession to the title. The 
Hunstone Manor estate was strictly entailed. But many diffi- 
culties would have to be surmounted, and a long and arduous 
struggle loomed ahead if Harry remained firm to his first resolution, 
and declined to perpetuate the family quarrel. He wondered vaguely 
how it was that he had never heard of this awkward kinship before. 
He did not guess that it was the one fact which Mrs. Holby had 
most earnestly besought Agnes to keep in the background, and that 
it was in direct disobedience to her aunt’s counsel and commands that 
the girl had now revealed it. Yet it was so. Agnes had recoiled 
from the idea of allowing her lover to walk blindfold into a maze of 

ssible troubles and anxieties. He should know the whole truth. 
if then he cared sufficiently for her regard to resume his plea, she 
would not again interrupt him. Whatever the future might in that 
case bring forth, he would at least be unable to reproach her. 

There was a long, harassing interval. Harry’s brain was in a 
whirl, and he needed time to weigh these new and momentous con- 
siderations in the balances of his judgment against the vehement 
claims of passion. There was still an avenue of escape available, if 
he listened to the voice of prudence. ; 

But at length he spoke, and there was neither cowardice nor hesi- 
tation in his tone. 

“A dispute? Yes, there has been a dispute, of very ancient 
standing, and I have always been sorry for it,” he suid. ‘I have cer- 
tainly no ill-will against my relatives at Croyle Farm. The infor- 
mation is a surprise to me, i ase admit. But, Agnes, it can make 
no difference to my heart’s need of your love. Can you give me 
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that, and so make the sunshine still brighter and more lasting? Will 
you some day be my wife, Agnes ?” 

Tears were in the maiden’s eyes, but they were tears of joy at 
suspense happily ended. Her answer was but a faint monosyllabic 
murmur, but it sufficed. Love had conquered. . 

(Ta be continued.) 


Too Loving and Too True. 


A RRaRT all hot with love, a mind aglow 
With vivid fancy, and a trust complete, 
She poured into her lover’s bosom when he came ; 
And he—just once he breathed her fragrance sweet, 
Then sated, turned away. 


Like dust beneath his feet he trod her in the way ; 
And still she let those cruel feet pass on, 

To ruin other lives in idle play 
And felt that she was blest thus to be trodden on. 


Like some pale hedgerow rose he gathered her, 
And twirled her in his fingers for awhile ; 

Looked on her beauty ; and her full reward 
Was in the careless sweetness of his smile. 


Then, flung aside, a useless thing, she lay 
In life’s dry dust ; and all her petals sweet 
Grew brown; but she—she still rejoiced to die, 
Where once had fall'n the shadowing of his feet. 
* @ # * bal 
Is it the tale of a withered rose that the sobbing night-winds tell? 
Nay, but the fate of a little heart that loved too sadly well, 
That never drained the 8 of joy, her eager lips once tasted ! 
So often love is languished for ! so often love is wasted ! 


The Little Brown Door. 


(A COMPLETE STORY.) 


CHAPTER I. 


A LITTLE brown door—an odd thing to exercise a fascination over 
anyone, and yet it had fascinated me, and I could not give over 
watching it as I sat by my window, day after day, bound to my 
couch by a sprained ankle. A little brown door in the side of a 
small house, giving into a good-sized garden, bright with flowers and 
sunshine, pleasant with shady spots under old fruit-trees, or by great 
lilacs and hawthorns. Such a tempting garden—and yet no one 
ever walked in it, and the gay blossoms must have withered and 
died save for the gentle showers that came but rarely. I welcomed a 
cloud in the blue sky for the sake of the neglected flowers, and I 
watched to see the little brown door open with an odd curiosity that 
was almost anxiety. . 

It struck me that the people who lived in the house—and it was 
clear by the neatly-curtained windows that it had inhabitants— 
must be very strange creatures never to come out into the garden. 
If the sunshine was too strong for them, there was the twilight, or 
even the night—very pretty it looked when the moon was shining, 
and if there were only stars in the heavens it would be very scoth- 
ing to a sad heart to walk in the soft darkness amidst summer 
fragrance. 

I longed to walk in it as I lay looking at it far into the night, 
being very loth to go to bed, I slept so little ; it seemed such a pity 
that no one should enjoy its beauty and quietness when there were 
toiling millions needing the refreshment it could afford to their 
wearied bodies and jaded spirits. 

Some weeks previously I had taken a distaste to housekeeping ; 
it had become to me a toil and an abomination, as needing a 
vigilance and forethought out of all proportion to the result gained, 
for I am a childless widow. And I am fain to confess that I took a 
distaste to my friends also ; their voices sounded harsh in my ears, 
and all they said seemed but repetitions of what they had said many 
times before, and their faces seemed to me to wear always the same 
stereotyped smile, and their manners seemed to have lost all origi- 
nality and spontancity, until they themselves were little better than 
speaking automatons. ° 

Yet some were learned, some wise, some bewitching, and all good 
ao kind, 80 clearly the fault was in myself. I consulted my 

octor. 

“You are hipped,” he said. “ You must bave complete change. 
Try Norway.” 

I went home determined to follow his‘advice ; but I would not 
try Norway. I would have agreater-change.) I remembered having 
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noticed a certain lane in a certain village, with a house with a bill 
in a window of “Lodgings to Let.” If rooms were to be had, I 
would go there. 

J on pag Rooms were vacant, and could be retained for me. 
I Jet my house furnished for a term ; I dismissed my servants for a long 
holiday, and came down to the little village, quite free, and my own 
mistress absolutely. I rejoiced in my immunity from all social ties, 
restrictions, and boredom, and was thoroughly pre to enjoy 
mvself after a fashion of my own, for the brisk business I had 
transacted had shaken me into good health and cheerfulness. 

The morning after my arrival I went out to luxuriate in the 
green fields, the trees, the blue sky, the birds, the bees, the butter- 
flies, and even the moles and the ants, if I could descry them. 
had read the works of Richard Jefferies, and I flattered myself was 
about to study Nature with an enlightened mind and educated eye. 
I went down shady lanes, and by a brook that would not babble or 
ripple, asa kindly brook should do, but flowed evenly and silently, not 
to say sluggishly. Still, I saw more beautiful and interesting things 
than in former rambles, and I thought pleasantly that my mind 
niust really be intelligent and appreciative. 

I entered a field ; I kept by the hedge to observe the strange 
creatures it sheltered. I was goin Bae and the path was a little 
rugged. I looked away from the he ge and observed a cow gazing 
fixedly at me. I remembered that years ago my father had said to 
me, “ Nellie, that cow wants to s to you,” and forthwith the 
animal had rushed at me, and was with difficulty frightened away 
by the umbrellas and shouts of my friends. | 

Now this cow was looking at me, and soon it moved towards me. 
I ran away downhill at m test I was almost at the stile. 
I could hear the animal's heavy tread. I urged myself to greater 
swiftness, I stumbled through the unevenness of the ground and 
fell. I glanced round in despair, expecting to see the great eyes and 
terrible horns close to me, but a tuft of clover had attracted the 
attention of my enemy, and she was pees munching it, and 
oe ane had finished she walked quietly away to the other side of 
the field. 

I could not rise my ankle was sprained, and I sat under the 
shelter of my | ihe holland sunshade for two hours. I had coveted 
solitude, I had wanted to be alone with Nature. I had not meta 
human being since leaving my lodging. I had clearly made a wise 
choice in my selection of a locality, but I was not contented. I did 
not like sitting in the corner of a field with a cow for compulsory 
society, and was beginning to think that a place might be too 
arses when my listening ears were gladdened by the sound of 
wheels. 

I flourished my sunshade as high as I could, and called out: 
“Help, help !” | 

A vehicle drew up at the stile, and a powerful man came to me. 
He helped me to rise, lifted me over the stile, and then into his 
cart, and took me home, and upstairs, and for more than a fortnight 
I liad been upon the couch, looking out at the garden opposite, and 
watching for the opening of the little brown door. 

Next day when my landlady came up to enquire what I could 
ne for dinner, I asked her who lived opposite. 

certain primness came over her as she said: 

“A young woman—leastways, perhaps I should say a young lady 
—and a servant, ma’am.” 

‘‘ Nobody else ?” 

“Well, I believe there is a nurse-girl, and, I have heard, a child, 
but I don’t know of myself. I keep myself to myself, and don’t 
make friends with strangers.” 

“‘ Have they been here long ?” 

“ Nigh upon ten months.” — 

‘‘ And the poor young thing is a widow ?” : 

“T did not say so, ma’am,” and her aspect increased in severity. 

“She has friends to visit her, I hope?” I said. 

‘““Tf so be, they come from afar. No one hereabouts cares to 
know her.” 

“T do,” I said, wishing to startle my very virtuous landlady, 
for I knew the world too well not to read her suspicions. 

“The gentry are free to pick and choose their friends,” she said 
in a conciliatory manner, “ humble folk need be more careful.” 

“But you know nothing really against her.” 

“No; but one must go by the looks of things,” 

And the conversation dropped. 

My interest in the opening of the little brown door was increased. 
I wanted to see the mother and child. I knew she was young and 
pretty, and I thought she was sad, and my only chance of seeing her 
to know it was she, was when she went into the garden, for I could 
see nothing of the cottage—which stood some distance to the left— 
but the cherry-tree covered end in which was the little brown door ; 
other trees intercepted my farther view. 

At last my patient watching was rewarded, the door was drawn 
Lack, and I could see into the dimness of a little passage. Presently 


a straight, slim girl came and stood in the sunlight ; she looked all 
round, and up at the sky—it was blue and cloudless—came a little 
farther into the garden, and stood as if testing the degree of heat, 
then went in. Shortly after a little procession came out of the 
narrow doorway. A middle-aged woman carrying a garden-chair, 
a little maid with a shawl and big umbrella, which she put up at 
once, then the mother, holding a child in her arms. She it was who 
had first come forth to reconnoitre, and see if Nature was in a fitting 
mood for the presence of her darling. 

The chair was placed in deep shadow, the mother sat down, but 
rose quickly ; she found the place too cold, I thought. Next she was 
stationed in the full sunshine ; again she moved away, and finally 


I | settled where the sun shone through sparser foliage, and made a 


pee of ever-changing pattern upon the grass. The child saw it 
and would get down to pick up the brightness that was gone ere his 
little hand could reach it. The little group were in a flutter of 
delight, and the boy was the centre of this interest and admiration. 
The mother led the infant, but he would get away from her, and 
then he ran sturdily after a butterfly. They then raised their 
hands in an enthusiasm of joy, and I saw that they were congratu- 
lating each other, and I understood that the child had been ill, and 
they were rejoicing at his renewed strength. And as the mother 
stood watching him I saw pride and joy in the pose of her erect 
figure, and, as she gazed upwards, I believed that she was making 
thanksgiving for his recovery. Then she ran after the boy, caught 
him in her arms, and kissed him; maid and servant did the same. 
Then she played about with him as joyously as himself, the little 
nurse ah joining in, the elder woman looking on with pleased 
approv 

mI was enchanted ; the scene was idyllic; love, joy, gratitude 
showing themselves in the simplest fashion. I was glad when the 
child was contumacious and would not go indoors, and bread-and- 
milk was brought to him, and he took his meal like a little king 
with gratified courtiers watching him. Then there was more play, 
and finally the mother carried her boy in, his little arms full of 
flowers, the others followed, and once more the little brown door 
was closed and the garden empty. 

The next day, as soon as the noontide sun passed, and there was 
shade in the garden, mother and child were out again—she watching 
him and fearing to let him be in the sunshine ; but the third after- 
noon she brought her book and sat quietly under a tree enjoying it, 
so I knew that she considered the child quite well and could trust 
him to the care of the nurse-girl. 

One day I was watching the little fellow toddle about, when I 
observed him dart off towards the house at his quickest pace, with 
hands raised in delight. I followed his glance and saw standing in 
the doorway a tall, fair man. - The sun shone upon him, and his hair 
and beard looked reddish-gold. This circumstance and something in 
his handsome presence touched some memory and made me think 
that I must know him,-although I could not recollect who he was. 
Then I saw the young mother in his arms, his golden head bendin 
over her brown one, and the child clinging to his legs, and I look 
no more, although I felt that they could hardly grudge me the 
pleasure of witnessing their happiness. | 

Later I looked again ; they were walking about the garden, he 
carrying the boy. That evening and several more the sound of 
laughter floated into my silent room, and I, the lonely watcher, 
shared in their mirth and joyousness. 

“The husband is come home,” I said to my landlady. 

“Yes,” she answered with her air of distrust, “he comes too 
seldom. A husband who is three times as much from home as in it, 
is not to my taste.” 

Her prejudice irritated me, but I knew the uselessness of 
opposing it. 

“Can you tell me his name?” I asked. 

‘“‘T have heard itis Elliott,” she said as if under protest. 

The name carried no information for me. The Elliotts are 
many, yet I could not.call to mind that I had ever known one. 
Only some chance resemblance, I thought, but I wished that the tall 
handsome man had been an old acquaintance. 

There is one evening that I shall never forget, though it was 
only made memorable by subsequent events. The sky was cloudless, 
the sunshine brilliant, and a soft breeze blew direct into my room, 
causing me to hear all external sounds with unusual distinctness. I 
watched my neighbours playing with their boy. I noticed what a 
personable pair they were, and I wished I was grandmother to the 
child. There was more frolic and fun than ever, and I rejoiced, for 
I had taken them all to my empty heart, and was glad in their glad- 
ness. But as the laughter sounded loud in my ears I missed its old 
mirthful ring, it was so full of excitement as to border on discord- 
ance, It struck me that they were trying, poe involuntarily, to 
ward off care by excess of merriment. d 1 saw them take to 
walking about soberly, the father carrying the boy, as on the first 
evening of his coming, with a sense of satisiaction. 
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THE next day there were only two dejected figures moving about 
the garden, and once I saw mother and child crying together us she 
sat caressing him under the big apple-tree. Then the maid came 
out, and mother and nurse made pretence of a merry game to cheer 
the child, and I knew that the father was gone away, and I grieved 
that there should be need of such partings. | 

Time passed ; my ankle was quite recovered. I took to walking 
again, determined to keep far away from a cow. When I was about 
near my lodgings, I always looked out for my pretty neighbour, and 
once I met her with child and nurse. I spoke to the child and her- 
self, but she was reserved, or I was awkward, for I failed to make 
any way towards acquaintance, but I told her that I could see into 
her garden, and took pleasure in watching her boy, and afterwards I 
often observed her looking up at my window, and later she would 
make the child kiss his fingers to me. 

More than a month after Mr. Elliott’s visit, the little maid came 
in to ask me to go over at once, for mistress was frightened, baby was 
so strange. Strangers as they were, they had become, through my 
constant interest in them, so much parts of my life, that it seemed 
most natural for me to be asked to do something for them. I found 
the mother bending over the boy, who was insensible. 

“We will put him in a bath,” I said, “and send for the doctor.” 

“There is no one but nurse in the house, but I can get the 
water.” And she did, calmly and quietly following out my directions, 
and the boy was sitting up smiling at her when the girl returned 
with the doctor. 

“ He will do,” said the medical man, “probably a fit of indiges- 
tiun—no need for anxiety,” and he went away. of 

Mrs. Elliott thanked me very gratefully. IF noticed that she had 
grown thin and careworn, and I felt anxious about the absence of 
the elderly servant. Was she unable to keep her from poverty ? 
Money was not of consequence to me, I had plenty of it, and I 
began thinking at once how I could force a loan upon her. 

“ Your cook has not left you, I hope?” | 

“ Oh no, she will be back to-morrow, I hope ;” and she turned so 
white that I Knew that there was something amiss, but did not see 
my way to ascertain what it was. 

“ I shall look in to sec how the little darling is, the last thing,” I 
raid, and then went home to ponder on many subjects connected with 
my interesting young mother, | 

Just before sunset I went over to the cottage, and found baby 
sleeping quietly, apparently as well as ever. 1 asked Mrs. Elliott 
to walk with me in her garden, saying that I had long wished to 
explore its beauties. I admired some especially fine flowers, and 
then turning to her I said abruptly: 

“It grieves me to see you so at and careworn, so changed ; tell 
me your trouble. Iam an old woman, and have seen much sorrow, 
so perhaps can help you out of it.” 

She looked at me with such wonderful pathos, that I conld 
scarcely refrain from taking her in my arms, Then the tears 
gathered in her great eyes, and she said with a sob: 

“T shall be so glad if you do not mind.” I drew my arm within 
her. “I am so frightened,”she continucd ; “I have not heard from my 
husband since he left me, and he always writes every week.” 

“My poor child ! can you not write to his parents or friends for 
news of him ?” - ; 

“He has only a mother, and she does not know of me; but I have 
rent my servant to find out what has happened. He was going 
home when he left me.” | 

“A secret marriage,” I said,and then she told me the sorrowful story, 

She was the daughter of a curate of a country parish. She first 
met Mr. Elliott when he was on a walking tour with a friend. The 
following year he came by himself, and took lodgings in the town, 
saying that it was an excellent place for reading, it was so quict, and 
offered so few distractions. He continned his acquaintance with the 
curate, and was soon in love with the girl, who returned his affection. 
Her father sanctioned an engagement. He then took some malady 
and was soon ill unto death, when Mr. Elliott proposed to marry his 
daughter at once, to which he consented, being terribly anxious 
about her future, as he was a widower, and had no relations to whose 
care she could be confided. 

It was a mournful wedding. The. two went back to the dying 
man as soon as it was over, and stayed with him until the last. 
Then Mr. Elliott took his bride to a village within reasonable 
distance of the university. And she did not mind the loneliness and 
isolation of her life, because he came to see her occasionally. At the 
time of the marriage Mr. Elhott was only a few months over twenty- 
one, and his mother was still absolute mistress in the home that was 
then his by inheritance. He was loth to tell her of his marriage; 
he wanted to tell of it with great tact and delicacy ; he wanted 
to lead up to the idea of his taking a wife, so that the fact of 
his having done so might not come upon her as a great shock. 
Three years he had been trying to do this, and Ruth waited patiently; 


now that she had a boy she did not mind how one she waited, she 
told me with pretty impressiveness, but I minded, and I thought 
that here was a wrong that I might be able to right. She told me 
that his mother was a great lady, famous for her beauty and her wit, 
and that she was afraid she would be very angry with Alfred for 
marrying without her sanction. I asked this lady’s maiden-name, 
and found that it had been Perey—Arabella Percy. Instantly the 
impression that I had seen Mr. Elliott before was accounted for. 
Arabella Percy, the beautiful, the imperious, had been a very dear 
friend of my own before I started with my husband on his long 
foreign service. When I returned to England I heard that she was 
married, but not to whom, and we had not seen each other for 
twenty-five years. 

“T feel better,” Ruth said when she had ended her little tale. 
“T have never told anyone—indeed, I have scarcely spoken to a lady 
since I have been married. People seem shy of me because my 
husband is not always with me, I suppose.” 

Then she spoke again of her fears and her longing for the morrow 
to know if he was very ill. I tried to soothe her, but she was full 
of apprehension, so I promised to be with her the next day, and 
consult with her on what was best to be done in the emergency 
which might arise. 

I was so sorry for her sad position, and she was so sweet and 
docile, so willing to be advised, and so grateful for sympathy, that 
my heart was filled with tenderness for her, and I wished I could do 
her a real service. | 

I was walking with Ruth in the garden, when the servant came 
to tell hernews. She was a strong, healthy woman, but her face was 
deadly white, and I could see her hands tremble as she stood before 
her mistress and said : fe & 

“IT found the place, ma’am.” | 

“ And he was 111?” exclaimed Ruth. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Did you see him ?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“Ah, you were very discreet. You got my letter to him, and 
have brought me his answer ?” _ ae 

“J could not get to the house ;” and the woman wrung her hands. 

“T would not cause him a moment’s trouble for worlds. You were 
right to keep away; but you: managed to hear what is the matter, . 
and how he is getting on? He is better?” And she looked up with 
imploring eyes into the woman’s face. | 
The poor creature burst into tears. 

Tg fie so very bad? Oh, I must see him,” she cried in great 
anguish. | 

“ Here, take baby ; he is getting frightened at your sad looks,” 
I said, putting him into her arms with a roughness that set him 
erying. “T will question cook ; she seems a bit dazed.” 

I pushed her down into the seat near, led the woman aside, and 
soon learned the terrible truth. 

Mr. Elliott had been killed in a railway accident on his way 
home, and had been buried many wecks, and his name was upon the 
great monument over the family vault. It was reported in the 
village that his mother was nearly mad with grief, and that the 
estate would go to a very distant kinsman, whom nobody about the 
piace had ever seen. 

As carefully and kindly as I could, I told the awful news to the 
poor young widow. I was almost afraid that she would lose her 
reason, she was so utterly despairing. She had neither sight nor 
hearing for her boy, although his pitiful grief at her changed appear- 
ance was enough to melt a heart of stone. I sent lim away to be 
amused and comforted, and I watched with her until morning, when 
she fell into the heavy sleep of exhaustion. 

When I returned to her, the child was in her lap, her tears falling 
on his golden head. 

“ He would wish me to think of him,” she said softly. 

“ Assuredly his child must be your first thought,” I answered, 
kissing her. “ He will grow up just like his father,” 

“You think so?” she said, with a brightening of her sad face. 

‘‘T am sure of it.” 

‘And you will help me to get him his rights? He would wish 
it, I know ; he has often talked of the fine estate that would belong 
to the little beggar, as-he sometimes called him.” And fast the tears 
fell on the little face that looked wonderingly up into hers. 

. “He is his father’s heir, and shall have all that belongs to him ; 
I will sec to that.” And I wiped away the tears from the little face, 
tremulous with vague misery. “But the first thing is to get proper 
mourning for yon. | 

She chiveratl T kissed her and gave my watch to the child to 
console him. 

“It must be,” I added. 
respect ?” 

“Yes, yes. Heaven bless you!,,.I wish he knew)that(I)had suchs 
friend, he would be so glad.” 


“You would wish to pay him every 
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© Perhaps he docs know,” I whispered. 

She continued : 

“He was always so sorry that I had no friends, but said that 
it Cee be made up to me in the future a hundredfold. And he 
is dead. 

I knew those last words meant that there was an end of all 
things for her, and their simple pathos went to my heart. I felt the 
absolute futility of all attempts at consolation in such bitter grief as 
at and giving her one kiss of sympathy 1 busied myself with the 
child. 

Presently he came from her lap to mine, and she did not miss 
him; the joy and glory of her life had departed, and all lesser 
things might pass from her, and she would scarcely be conscious of 
their loss. So young, and yet borne down by such terrible afflic- 
tion, would the burden be more than she could bear? I wondered. 
And I clasped the child closer in my arms, thinking that then he 
should be to me as my own, my cherished little grandson. And then 
I remembered his real grandmother. 

I walked about with the boy in the garden, then gave him to his 
nurse, and went to his mother. She was still in the same position. 
When I went close to her, she lifted her despairing eyes, and said : 

**T will try to be calmer to-morrow.” 

“Yes, yes,” I answered ; “and I may get the things? You 
will let me act as if I were your mother.” 

“Do what you will,” she said, and her thoughts went back to 
her dead husband, and there I let them rest, for I was awed by the 
solemnity of her grief. | 


a 


CHAPTER III. 

I got mourning suitable for Alfred Elliott’s widow; she did not 
notice its richness. I put the cap on the fair young head myself, it 
eve dignity to the sad face and slim figure. I was proud of the 

eautiful young widow, and I thought that her despairing mourn- 
fulness would plead eloquently with her late husband’s mother by 
showing how deep had been her love for the son. I was always 
planning how to bring these two women together. Each had need 
of the other, and bi it would be easy to raise a barrier between 
them which should be well-nigh insurmountable. If the dowager 
Mrs. Elliott once declared that Ruth was not her son’s wife, she 
would work hard to prove her words true. 

She had been arrogant, domineering, and of strong will as 
Arabella Percy, and it was not reasonable to suppose that years of 
wealth, and of absolute rule over a minor and his estate, had made 
her more huinble in mind or less confident of the infallibility of her 
own judgment. 

I pondered the subject anxiously, prayerfully. I was bound to 
bring forward the claims of the infant and his mother, and I sought 
to do so in the way that should be least harmful. Every mode I 
thought of held dangers, covert sometimes, but real. Mrs. Elliott 
was like a fortress that must be assailed and conquered at once ; 
there must be no parley or delay, or we should be repulsed with 
direful result. This I realised fully, and I decided on a proceeding 
that may seem foolish and unwarrantable, but I looked at it all 
round and I believed it to be the best I could do, and I hold that 
we must do what seems to us best, and leave the issue with Providence. 

Ruth sorrowed only, and took no thought of anything, and was as 
wax-in my hands. She never alluded to her boy’s interests again. 
When I told her that I should take them all to a small town within 
some miles of her husband’s estate the following day, she said simply, 
“ Yes,” and her tears fell faster. , | 

We slept one night in the little town. I had some conversation 
with the landlord about the railway accident, which was still of recent 
memory, and heard of the death of young Squire Elliott, and the 
grief of is mother, and that she was a mighty high lady, and still at 
the i | : . 0 

The next morning two handsome carriages drove out of the little 
aaa Child and nurse in the first, the mother and myself in the 
second, 

Ruth was quite ive. I think she was so absorbed in her 
grief as to be incapable of nervousness or excitement. I tried to 
cheer her, and the one thing she said was: 

“ If she would take the child, and let me go to him!” 

Within a mile of the park-gates, I got into the first carriage and 
sent child and nurse to Ruth. | , 

As I neared the house I felt very nervous, but I told myself that 
I was doing my best, and must not be faint-hearted. 

Mrs. Elliott was at home. I sent in my card with my maiden- 
name written beneath the other. In a few minutes we met, after 
twenty-five years’ separation. She was the same handsome, haughty 
woinan, and I should have known her anywhere. There was no grey 
in her golden hair ; but I saw traces of deep sufferiny in her face. 

“Tam glad to see you,” she said, extending her band with the 
stately graciousness I knew of old, : 


“T have been: away from England many years,” I answered, 
“and it is only lately that I heard where you were living.” 

“T have’ often wished we might meet:again. We were good 
friends in the ald time.” eS 

“‘T hope we shall be good friends again. Oh, I am so grieved for 
your loss!” and my eyes were full of tears. Hers were dry as she 
answered : : : 

‘‘ The joy of my life is gone. I sit in solitude and desolation ; he 
was my only one, and so noble and beautiful, I wish you could have 
seen him.” 

‘“‘T have seen him,” I answered. ee toe. 

“ You, Nellie! But, of course, he was much about in the world. 
And you liked him? He was handsome, and good, and clever—a son 
to be proud of and idolise.” Lo | 

‘“‘ He was all these things, and more, and even to have had him 
for your son is an honour and a blessing. I envy you—I have never 
had a child.” ee : 

“ Poor thing ! itis a great privation to be childless.” 

‘“‘ [have adopted one,” I replied, “a fair sweet girl, fit to be a 
duchess ; her name is Ruth.” - 

“You did well, you were always wise; but you saw my son 
often ?” 

“No; but I saw him before he started on his last visit to you. 
And I admired and respected him ; but J did not then know that he 
was your child. I had never heard your married name, but Alfred 
Elliott was more than a good son, he was a good husband and a good 
father.” I heard agaspingsob. She was standing grasping the back 
ofa chair. I continued: “ He was coming to tell you all, and obtain 

our forgiveness for his secrecy, when the terrible calamity overtook 
hina, and he passed away, silent and unforyiven.” 

‘What !” she cried; “he deceived me, my honest, frank boy !” 

“His generous love hurried him into a marriage, and then he 
waited too long in breaking it to you; he disliked to do anything to 
change the even tenor of your lives.” 

‘Oh, that he-had spoken !” she moaned. 

“He would have done so if he had lived an hour longer. 
not be hard upon him.” 

“T hard upon my own child? You do not know what you are 
saying. I hard uponhim! I dare say he was right ; the matter only 
needed explanation.” ; ae 

“Nothing more. Then you two would have understood each 
other, and been happier than ever, and been proud of his boy.” 

“ His boy!” 

“ Himself over again, with the same golden hair and loving eyes ; 
the sweetest child that lives.” 

“ And his wife ?” 

“My adopted child, Ruth, sweet and tractable, but so deep in 
despair at the loss of her husband that I fear she will die too, and 
leave the dear boy an orphan indeed. I would gladly love and 
cherish him if I had the right.” 

“ But you have not; it is mine. The love and the cherishing must 
be mine. The guidance and protection all mine. I am his rightful 
guardian.” ) 

There was intense haughtiness in her voice and manner. My 
heart resented it, yet I was glad, and answered gently: 

“T know that is so, and that is why I have brought him to your 
knowledge.” 

“Thank you. And understand I am not anvered with my son. 
I do not doubt he had good reason for what he did, and that a word 
of his would have made that reason clear. It can never be spoken, 
but I trust him. I would not have the world think there was ever 
division between him and me, in life, or indeath. I trust him.” 

“You do well,” I said, and I adinired her proud endeavour to 
crush down and hide her bitter suffering at her son’s deception, and 
to maintain her perfect belief in his goodness and wisdom. 

‘Where are my grandson and his mother ?” 

“ Very near; I will bring them to you.” 

“You are still the old kind Nellie, but a little vague,” and she 
smiled at me. ** How soon ?” a 4 

“Tn ten minutes,” I replied. 

As soon as the hall-door was opened I waved my hand, and my 
coachman drove on, and then another carriage moved out of the 
shadow of trees at this prearranged signal, and came towards the 
house. When it sto ped at the steps I went down, and told my 
darling that she and her boy were acknowledged. 

There was joy in her face for a moment, and she pressed my 
hand gratefully, but the decp melancholy was back at once, and she 
looked aa with grief as I led her up the steps, holding her boy by 
the hand, | 

As we entered the hall I observed that servants were drawn up 
in a line on either side, and before we had advanced many steps 
Mrs. Elliott, with most gracious dignity of mien, and saying, “Welcome 
o your home, dearest Ruth,” put her arms round the girl and kissed 

er, 


Do 
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and lifting the child, kissed him passionately. Then showing him 
to the servants she said: “This is the new squire, your late master’s 
son. You have not heard of him, but my son and I always under- 
stood each other. Come near and speak to him.” 

An old woman, the nurse of the child’s father, in obedience to a 
sign from her mistress, came first and kissed him. All came in 
turn, men and women ; some of the women kissed his cheek or his 
- hand, the men put a finger or two in his little palm, and “ He is the 
image of the master ;” “Surely he'll be a blessing to you ;” “I’m glad 
the old line will last;” and other sayings of a like nature were 
uttered by all. 

The child was amused, and smiled at every face as it looked at 
him and passed on. He sat erect on his grandmother's arm, and she 
held him proudly, as if he were a baby prince receiving the homage 
of his vassals. 

Ruth watched him with dilated eyes ; once I fancied that there 
was a gleam of triumph in them, for that her boy had his rightful 
place as his father’s son, and wore his honours royally. As the last 
servant turned from the child her slight form swayed, and would 
have fallen, save for the old nurse, who caught her in her arms. 

She was carried to Mrs. Elliott’s room, while the grandest chamber 
of the house was made ready for her. She was the widow of the 
dead son, and mother of the living grandson, and was honoured 
accordingly. 

I stayed at the Hall until my adopted child had attained a more 
resigned frame of mind, and then I went back to my home and my 
friends well pleased with my holiday. I left a peaceful household 
behind me, and I knew that it would be a very happy one as soon 
as time had dimmed its memory of the great bereavement, for Mrs. 
Elliott liked to manage and govern all things and all people, and 
Ruth wished to do nothing but love her boy, and admire and 
reverence his grandmother. 


The Thrush. 


Tue brown bird came where his nest had been, 

When the skies were bright and the leaves were green ; 
He came where the bare boughs swayed in the cold, 
And his mate lay dead on the black wet mould. 
Through the sunless air the frost had stilled 

The wailing note of his melody thrilled, 

As the sense of solitude, loss, and wrong 

Broke in the flood of his passionate sony. 


He sang as of erst beside his nest, 
To charm the ear that he loved the best, 
In a sad and str delight he sany, 
Till his call through the desnlats woodland rang ; 
Fuller and sweeter swelled the note 
From the breaking heart and the quivering throat, 
Till in the dreadful unanswering hush, 
Silent and dead lay the lonely thrush. 


So many a human singer will come 

Where the hearth is cold and the hope is dumb, 
And wake the notes that the dead loved well, 
With a bitter joy in the old sweet swell ; 

Just so much the better than brutes we are, 
We can catch an echo though faint and far ; 

As faith and memory breathe from the skies, 

‘¢ The love that united us never dies.” 


The Editor’s Note Book. 


IT was fortunate for the Government that they were induced to take 
measures for active intervention in the Soudan before the division on 
the he en vote of censure. There can be no doubt that the speeches 
of Mr. Forster and Mr. Goschen accurately reflected the opinions of a 
considerable number of Liberals, and that the past éanduct of the 
Government has only been condoned by many of their habitual 
rid iho in consequence of the hope that they mean to do better in 

e future, 


ANOTHER circumstance which tends 
Gladstone in power is the fact that the House did not, and is not 
likely to, see its way to giving Lord Salisbury what Mr. Goschen 
happily called a ‘‘political blank cheque.” So it is more than 
probable that the Conservative party will have to wander aimlessly 
about in the cold shade of Opposition, as sheep without 5 shepherd, for 
at least the life of the present Parliament. 


poatly to maintain Mr. 


—— 


Mr. Gladstone is usually supported, but the Parnellites vo 
‘‘solid’”’ against the Liberals—as they would probably have voted 
against the Conservatives if Sir Stafford Northcote had been sitting 
on the right instead of on tke left of the Speaker—so that the Govern- 
ment was, as a matter of fact, almost as strong as ever, 


Mr. MARRIOTT had the cou of his opinions in a greater degree 
than other weak-kneed Liberals who were of his way of thinking, but 
nevertheless went into the division lobby with Mr. Gladstone. Not 
only did he speak and vote against the Government, but next day 
resigned his seat in order to see at once what view the Brighton 
electorate takes of the situation. 


NATURALLY enough he has been gps terion thrown over by the 
Liberal party in the borough, and can only hope to be re-elected by 
tho Conservatives, assisted by such members of the Whig branch of 
the Liberal party as may be induced by the secrecy of the ballot to 
vote as they feel inclined, rather than as they are told. The result 
seems to be very doubtfal, but the Liberals have secured a stron 

candidate in Mr. Robert Romer, Q.C., a senior wrangler, and one o 
the leaders of the Chancery Bar. Mr. Romer was educated at Trinity 
eee to which college Sir Charles Dilke and Professor Fawcett also 

ong. 


GENERAL GorDON’s Slave-T rade proclamation, on which it is hardly 
fair to comment unfavourably until the full reasons for its issue have 
been given, will assuredly cause a good deal of trouble, but, if he 
with his diplomacy, and General Graham with his troops, are only 
successful in settling matters in the Soudan, public discontent at home 
will probably be very soon dissipated in words, 


CERTAINLY our proceedings must ‘‘ astonish the natives” not a 
little. In one part of the country our representative proclaims em- 
phatically that he comes without troops and without arms to deliver 
the people from the Egyptians, and elsewhere we are under the 

inful necessity of ailing the people rebels, and of marching out 
against them, for the protection of those same Egyptians, with soldiers, 
and cannon, and all the rest of it. But so long as everybody votes 
with his party at Westminster, all is presumably for the best. 


STILL, it is an astonishing circumstance, and one which must be 
altogether inexplicable to our friends on the Continent, that England, 
who has been for so many years, and at so tremendous a cost, committed 
to the abolition of slavery, should find herself compelled, not only to 
temporise with but absolutely to enter into an alliance with slave- 
holders. Events, after all, are more the masters than the servants of 
the nations as they are of individuals. 


e 


No doubt the Speaker was right the other day in his pus on a 
int of order which arose in the course of a speech of Mr. Healy's, 
tif the honourable gentleman is not out of order when he called 

Lord Rossmore ‘‘a bigoted and malevolent young Puppy, ” it becomes 

curious matter for speculation to consider what sort of language would 

be so unparliamentary as to evoke the Speaker's reprobation. 


THE Liverpool murders afford ghastly evidence that wholesale 
poisoning for the sake of insurance-money is as rife as ever, and that 
the value which the lower orders of the community place upon human 
life is not very much higher than that which obtains in China. It is 
impossible to suppose that a little more care on the part of thio 
insurance offices would not go far to make the crime so dangerous as 
to be unremunerative. 


A MOVEMENT has been set on foot for the preservation of the 
Alexandra Park to the public, and London is growing so rapidly 
northward, that it is earnestly to be ho that the attempt may be 
successful. Between the Park and Highgate there are still somo 
pretty fields, and a charming bit of old Hornsey Wood. If these 
could also be preserved it would be all the better, but I am afraid 
that this is too much to hope for. 


LIEUTENANT WAGHORN, the founder of the overland route to 
India, died some years ago, a disappointed and unappreciated man, 
leaving relatives who were dependent upon him, ina state of poverty 
which was scarcely even mitigated by a grateful country. It is now 
proposed to erect a monument to his memory at a cost of from two 
to theese thousand pounds. A little seasonable bread would havo beon 
more useful than all this stone. 


Ceirics should never lose sight of the fact that people attach 
widely different meanings to; words,.and that,there are all-sorts of 
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ways of looking at things. Thus, Miss Smith, governess, who brought 
an action against her employer, de that she had been most 
shamefully treated by that lady’s children, in that they went so far as 
to put sugar on her bread and butter. If this was all the lady had to 
complain of, it would seem that she was almost too sensitive. The 
case was otherwise remarkable for the brilliantly humorous manner 
in which it was treated by Mr. Baron Pollock. 
athy with poor 
way of showing it. fast 


THE editor of Truth professes to feel much 
Miss Fortescue, but certainly has an odd 

week, for instance, he published a number of stories to the lady’s 
detriment, remarking that he did not believe they were true, but was 
afraid that a good many people might accept them as facts, On the 
face of them they were preposterous fabrications, and it seems a 
singular sort of kindness to have published them at all. 


IT always seems to me to be a contradiction in terms to speak of 
such productions as ‘‘ Paw Clawdian ” as good-humonred, and genial, 
and not calculated to hurt anybody's feelings, and so on. People do 
not appreciate being laughed at, however much, like the Marchioness 
with the orange peel, they may ‘‘ make believe,” and to point out the 
absurd and the ludicrous, and nothing but the absurd and the ludi- 
crous, in one’s neighbours is not always an infallible sign of a genial or 
kindly nature. 


OF course it may be said that in concocting a parody of ‘‘ Claudian,” 
Mr. Burnand was no more obliged to show any regard or consideration 
for the feelings of Mr. Wilson Barrett or Miss Eastlake, Mr. Wills or 
Mr. Herman, than he was called upon, when he turned “The 
Tempest ” into a Gaiety burlesque, to trouble himself with any fecling 
of sig ah or reverence for Shakespeare, and perhaps this is true. But 
then, if it is all so good-natured, why should Mr. George Sims and Mr. 
Henry Jones come in for a sneer in ‘‘ Paw Clawdian,” seeing that they 
have no connection at all with Mr. Wilson Barrett's latest success, 
except that they also have had plays produced at the Princess’s ? 


THE fact is that burlesque, or parody, or travestie, or whatever it 
may be called, is, and has been in all ayes, so highly appreciated by 
the public—always ready to laugh, it is amused, without the 
slightest reference to the possible annoyance or mortification of the 
unfortunates who are held up to ridicule, and who, if they suffer, can 
ony grin and bear it as best they may—that it is useless at this time 
of day to attempt to protest against it, and that it must be accepted 
like other developments of the drama. 


BUT it is a form of dramatic cookery which is always popular in 
proportion to the quantities of spice and pepper which are put into it, 
though where the kindliness and good-humour of the cook come in, I 
must confess I altogether fail to see. 


AS for ‘*‘ Paw Clawdian”’ itself, Mr. Burnand has fitted it with some 
of his most excruciating ‘‘ side-splitters,” and has made adroit use of 
those portions of the original which lend themselves most readily to 
burlesque, but the travestie really has to rely on the imitations which 
are given of the Princess’s company, and naturally enough ‘‘ Paw 
Clawdian ” becomes rather tedious before he has finished his career. 


Mr. TOOLE (with a capital song), Miss Marie Linden, Mr. George 
Shelton and Mr. W. Brunton are as good as they possibly can 
be, and Mr. E. D. Ward delivers his curse with much humorous 
impressiveness and sings a comic song quite unusually well. I am 
‘bound to say that on the night of my visit the great majority of the 
audience were far more amused by the performance than I was, and 
that there is every prospect of a long and prosperous career for the 
piece, C. D. 


Charm of Flowers. 


eee 


FLOWERS seem intended for the solace of ordinary humanity ; 
children love them ; quiet, tender, contented ordinary people love 
them as they grow; luxurious and disorderly people rejoice in them 
gathered. They are the cottager’s treasure; and in the crowded town, 
mark, as with a little broken fragment of rainbow, the windows of the 
workers in whose heart rests the covenant of peace. Passionate or 
religious minds contemplate them with fond feverish intensity ; the 


affection is seen severely calm in the works of many old religious | Pe 


painters, and mixed with more open and true country sentiment in 
those of our own pre-Raphaelites. To the child and the girl, the 
peasant and the manufacturing operative, to the grisette and the nun, 
the lover and monk, they are precious always. But tothe men of 
supreme power and thoughtfulness, precious only at times; sym- 
bolically and pathetically often to the pocts, but rarely for their own 
sakes. They fall forgotten from the great workman’s and soldier's 
hands. Such men will take, in thankfulness, crowns of leaves, or 
orowns of thorns—not crowns of flowers.— Ruskin. 
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The Family Doctor. 


THE HYGIENE OF DRESS. 


IN our last article we considered the nylons of entertainments, and 
now we will go on to a subject not wholly unrelated thereto, to wit, 
the hygiene of dress. 


CLOTHING should, in the first eee afford fit protection for our 
bodies, and in the second, it should be as pleasant as possible to tho 
eye. We put this in the second place, yet we think this an instance 
in which we may invariably apply the quaint verse : 

Straight is the line of duty, 

Curved {s the line of beauty. 

Seek thou the first and thou shalt see 

The second ever follow thee. 
It is not beauty, but ‘‘fashion” which perverts our clothing from 
what is fit and serviceable. 


IN our climate, almost all the’year round, certain degrees of warmth 
must be sought, and clothing must be studied with this view. But it 
should be always remembered that clothing does not ‘‘create”’ 
warmth, it only keeps in what is there and prevents it from running 
to waste. To maintain heat in our bodies is really equivalent to 
taking so much food. There is a deep philosophy in the provincialism 
which calls chilly people ‘‘starved.” It can, therefore, be readily 
understood that cumbrous clothing which impedes exercise is not 
truly warm clothing, yet one very common mistake is to resort to 
heavy wraps, while neglecting light, simple, and more truly warm 
arrangements. One hears ladies complain of cold hands, and sees them 
draw numb fingers from knitted or wool-lined gloves. On enquiry, 
one finds that their underclothing, at least any that is worthy to be so 
called—i.e. flannel or woollen—stops at their shoulders, and that their 
arms are only protected by the thin linen sleeve of a slip body, and the 
sleeve of their dress, probably of silk or cashmere. We have known 
many instances of cold hands growing warm as soon as the woollen 
underclothing was extended to the wrists. 


In this connection let us mention the great insanitary evils which 
often follow the inexplicable custom of baring the female neck and arms 
at evening parties. This is not seen so often now, but it still appears at 
times ; and we fear that it is only held in abeyance by ‘‘ fashion,’’ and 
not by common-sense and good taste. Fatal illnesses have often 
arisen from chills received by this unnecessary exposure. The skin 
which covers the body is largely supplied with numerous and very fine 
small blood-vessels called oF laries, also with numerous little tubes 
which secrete perspiration. These structures are in a state of heat and 
activity unre the heat and excitement of a crowded assembly, and if 
large surfaces like the arms and shoulders, and, above all, the front part 
of the chest, are exposed or imperfectly covered, a sudden and decided 
chill is felt—the activity of the skin is suddenly checked. Even if 
shawls and cloaks are thrown on in abundance, it must be remem- 
bered they must be considerably colder than the skins with which 
they come in contact ; they may be even a little damp from lying in 
carriages or on hall-tables, perhaps near dripping garments. Besides, 
how is it possible to avoid a sudden draught? 


THE true way to secure warmth is to have bance 80 sen- 
sibly chosen and abundantly supped. that a short, thick, tight-fitting 
jacket or coat is all that is needed for outdoor exercise. For those so 
sensitive that they cannot endure flannel next the skin, the flannel may 
be worn outside very thin and closely-fitting linen under-garments. 


FuR is always very beautiful, and in many circumstances seems so 
natural and appropriate a protection, that it is hard even to hint that 
there are other circumstances in which it is not so desirable. Fur 
should be only used in loose outer garments, or as trimming, for fur is 
a skin in which the functions have ceased ; it is, in plain words, 
leather, and does not absorb and carry off our perspiration as woollen 
garments do. 


CLOTHING should be not only not too heavy, but it should not in 
any way sare the natural and easy movements of the body, or of 
any single limb. What can be more absurd than to see a lady at a 
bank counter, struggling to get her cheques within reach of her hand, 
her arm being pinioned to her side? Or to see a gentleman holding 
‘his chin in the air,” to spare himself from mildly cutting his throat 
on his high stand-up shirt-collar? Tight-fitting trousers are not nice 
to look at, and certainly are not comfortable to wear, and our nerves 
surely have enough unavoidable irritation, without rasping them with 
tty miseries of this sort. The tight-fitting skirts were almost more 
irrational. They prevented anything like proper walking, and readily 
led to accidents from inability to move quic ay and adroitly, and it 
was painful to think what would be the result if one of these unfortu.- 
nately-attired ladies happened ta fall ! 


ANOTHER injurious fashion—and it may be remembered that these 
things may always recur—was the walking-dress with a long train, 
which was worn out of doors knotted up and tg ees behind a 
sheer waste of work and material, only producing “a chronic bundle, 


. 
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and indoors as ‘‘a tail,” which must have been a perfect nuisance 
among the exigencies of domestic life. A better device for weakening 
the spine and producing a general feeling of malaise and inadequacy 
for the duties of life could not well have been contrived. Another 
unnecessary appendage is called the ‘‘ dress improver,” certainly not 
the ‘figure improver.” ‘These artificial monstrosities can serve no 
useful purpose, they simply waste time, money, and temper. The 
cannot utiful, for if we found anything like them in Nature it 
would mean disease and abnormality. 


HATS and bonnets should not be made too heavy, for this leads to 
headache and is injurious to the hair. There is not a word to be said 
for the ‘‘chimney-pot ” hat. It is simply due to a “ fashion ” which 
has settled into pernicious ‘‘use and wont.” Ladies’ bonnets should 
not be so small as to be mere apologies for a head-covering ; nor should 
they be hard and stiff. The prim Quaker bonnet has Basi said, by 
experienced ‘‘ Friends,” to be very provocative of headache. | 


IT often seems as if ladies have no regard for their personal 
Appearance, but only for the “fashion,” else whole communities 
would not, at one time, onene the style of wearing the hair, since no 
one style can possibly suit all ages and all sorts of faces. The chignon 
was a thoroughly unwholesome abomination. Again, hair should 
never bed ed and strained in a direction opposite from its natural 

rowth, nor frizzled in a hot mat on the forehead. Elaborate hair- 

ressing is to be deprecated. It is not natural; it hurts the hair, 
which it often destroys, and the position of the arms and hands while 
perenne the office of self-adornment is trying and exceedingly bad 
or delicate people. Doctors are just now sugyesting that a return to 
the old-fashioned ‘‘night-cap” might avert some headaches and 
neuralgic troubles. In the case of ladies it does really seem as if such 
an article would give the head a refreshing rest from combs, hair-pins, 
etc. Few care to sleep with their hair straying in disorder ; that 
might easily produce an irritation which would banish sleep, therefore 
the general custom is to secure the hair much as is done by day, only 
propery a little more tightly. Now, if a nightcap were used, the 

air might be simply well brushed out, coiled up, and slipped into its 
crown. But such a nightcap must be of thin and soft material, 
rational shape, and delicate cleanliness. 


WE are thankful to hope that tight-lacing isa fashion that is really 
dying out. A tight constriction at the waist exerts injurious pressure 
on the liver, stomach, and other most important organs. It impedes 
the breathing, and provokes Pe itation and other nervous symptoms. 
It often leads to fainting. ‘The famous Dr. John Brown has given the 
world a humorous picture of his father’s stern beadle standing beside a 
prostrate lady of the congregation, with the ominous words, ‘Shall I 
rip her up, sir?” 


THE proper kind of boot we have already discussed in ‘‘The Care of 
the Feet.” Suffice it for us to say that a very high-heeled and narrow 
boot is now on view in one of our surgical museums, labelled ‘‘ The 
Deformity of Fashion.” Woollen stockings should be worn, not only in 
winter, but whenever there is any chance of getting the fect wet. We 
should not rest contented with carelessly-bought ‘‘ worsted stockings,” 
but should carefully select our article from among the best ‘‘ hand- 
knit.” If we can get the real Shetland goods, we shall do well to doso, 
especially if we are greatly exposed to wet feet. The climate of Shetland 
is notoriously humid, and the islanders say ‘‘there is nothing but 
Shetland wool to save one from Shetland weather,” while visitors to 
the island declare that they feel an appreciable difference in their 
comfort when they exchange garments of the best Scotch wool for 
the products of native industry. Yet it is said that the real breed 
of shetland sheep is being allowed to pass away without any special 
effort to retain it—since Shetland industry has never been able to 
secure a healthy and active trade ! 


BuT in a subject ever varying as this, the best advice is that which 
asserts permanent principles. We may lay down the following rules: 
That our garments should follow the lines of our bodies. That the 
free use of our limbs should be secured. That no unnecessary burdens 
should be imposed on our strength. That when seeking warmth we 
should also be careful to secure clcanliness and lightness. That we 
should study what really suits our own appearance and requirements, 
and reject all fashions out of harmony with these. That we should 
seek for materials of purity and durability. That we should reject all 
manufactures which are unwholesome to the producers, and which 
entail cruelty upon any living creature. And that it is a matter of 
personal duty to seek knowledge on these subjects, and to give them 
most careful consideration. , 


Napoleon at St. Helena. 


Reminiscences of a Veteran. 


In the pretty little town of Woodbridge, in Suffolk, lives an old 
veteran, Stephen Barber by name, now in his eighty-ninth year, who 
wane one of the menon duty at St. Helena during the time Napoleon 
wasacaptivethere. The following narrative, related in his own words, 
may prove of interest to many of our readers, 


“ Yes, sir, thank God! I’m middlin’ well. I’m eighty-nine come 
the 22nd of June.” 

‘‘ Four days after Waterloo,” I remark. 

“Ab yes! that Waterloo worn’t so much as folks make out ; it is 

‘cos twas the last. There were a many worse actions than that. I 
were at Toulouse, though, in 1814, in the Twentieth Regiment. We 
came to Ireland arter that, so missed being at Waterloo. We sailed 
from Cork to St. Helena in 1816. Yes, I recollect Bony werry well. I 
was on De over him at St. Helena, a werry arbiterry man he was. 
Wunnertul proud like. Admiral Cockburn, he were governor there 
afore Sir Hudson Lowe come. When he come to take charge on him, 
he says, says he, ‘I ’on’t take charge on him till I see him.’ Bony, 
he hated Lowe, and when he come, went indoors, and barred all the 
doors. But Sir Hudson had the sappers up and broke all the doors 
open with sledge-hammers, and when he went in, took hold of Bony b 
the shoulders and turned him round, and looked him in the face an 
said, ‘ Now I'll take charge on him.’ They said as how Bony had been 
werry hard on him afore, when he took Lowe prisoner, and would ha’ 
shot him ’cos Lowe said as how Lord Paget worn't in command o’ the 
cavalry; more he worn’t, ye know, ’cos he was just made Earl o’ 
Uxbridge! Napoleon, he used allus to take off his hat when he coine 
up to any of us, and put it behind his back, and show us great honour; 
but if ever he saw an oflicer, he wouldn’t look at him, he'd turn his 
back and walk right away. He was a beautiful-made man, he was. 
I never sce one made like him —you couldn't ha’ turned* one like him. 
He was werry proud of his figure, and allus wore low shoes, silk 
stockings, and tight breeches to show his legs. Yes, he was a handsome 
man, only werry dark complexion, ye know, which showed the Cossack 
[Corsican ?]. 
used to be a beautiful spring o’ water close by where I was on guard. 
His servant allus used to come down every morning with two great 
silver pitchers to fill with water. That’s a curus thing, arter his layin’ 
there all them years, they should take him up and bury him in Paris. 
I was one of the light company ; there was twelve on us as carried him 
from Longwood to the Hut House arter he died. Then there was twelve 
o’ the Grenadiers carried him to the cemetery. There was a lady on 
horseback with beautiful gold saddle-cloth, she stood on the top of a 
hill all the time, so she could look over the whole. When Napoleon 
died he was laid out in state, and no one who was not in uniform was 
allowed to see the body. Lots o’ folks borrowed the soldiers’ uniforms 
to go and see him as he laid. When he was put in the ground we 
gave him three times nine, just the same as a general officer. The 
captain of our company had charge of Napoleon personally. He had 
to tallygraft every time he went off duty. Captain Crockett was his 
name. After Napoleon died, his heart was taken out for to be om- 
balmed. I saw the box it was in. Captain Crockett took that 
to England. He was made a major for his services. When Napoleon 
went out walking, there was most always General Bertram and General 
Montholon with him, one on the right hand, t’other on his left; they 
always walked with their hats under their arms, that was the ceremony. 
Sir Hudson Lowe was as nice a man as ever lived. He would walk 
about for an hour at. atime, apparently thinking decp, and then, allof a 
sudden, off he’d run like a shot to put somethin’ or another down, lest he 
should forget it, Is'pose. He did not care for to be saluted allus when 
we met him, and when we saluted would say sometimes, ‘Qh, never 
miod me!’ He’dadealon his mind, nodoubt. There was the Russian 
Ambassador and a Prussian, as well as the English and the French ; 
that was to see Bony had his rights. You've heered, I dessay, 
that there was a new state prison built there, and a private chapel. 
There was a deal o’ mutinising i’ the island at one time, and while 
they was a-diggin’ the foundations of that place they turned out no end 
of skeletons in irons that had been buried there ; and one man, he was 
nuinber ten in my company, swore nothin’ on earth should make him 
go on guard there another night, as the night afore he saw his coffin 
aid at his feet, and when ordered there again, said, ‘No! I'll take 
two hundred in the mornin’ afore ever I'll go on guard there again !’ 
I was number eleven, I was, so I said, ‘Don’t confine the man, I'll take 
his duty for him ;’ but, Lor’ bless ye! I never see nothin’ Napoleon, 
he went one day to look at this pines while it was eae ; he said 
he would never go and live there, and took to his bed not long arter, 
and died. When we left there we went to North Ameriky.” 

My old veteran’s wife—they have been marricd fifty-five years, he 
says—adds a little to their modest income by retailing sweets to the 
urchins in the neighbourhood. At this point in his yarn, in walks a 
youngster. ‘‘I want a ha'porth of mixed sweets.’’ Veteran walks to 
the receptacle for such matters, grubs about a bit, can't find what is 
wanted, gives it up, and sings out: ‘‘ Hi! missis! a bor wants a ha’porth 
o’ mixed suckers ; come you and see arter him; I don’ know nothin’ 
about sich things,” | 


How to Work With the Microscope. 


PART I. 

THERE are few ways in which the spread of scientific knowledge is 
more strikingly exemplified than in the rapidly increasing popularity of 
the microscope, an instrument the uso at which, not so many years 
since, was almost entirely confined to those few to whose résearches it 


-——— 


* Ing lathe, 


e was afraid o’ being made away with by poison. There . 
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was an indispensable adjunct. At the present day, however, things 
are happily very different. The large demand for microscopes, and 
the consequent competition amongst manafacturers, have so greatly 
reduced apuces that a really good and useful instrument may now be 
purchased for a comparatively small sum; so that investigation into 
the wonders and mysteries with which Nature has clothed even the 
most minute of her creations is now possible even to those whose 
narrow means preclude any great expenditure upon what to them is 
merelyan amusement. The following hints and suggestions are intended 
for those who are as yet novices in the field of microscopic research, 
and who find that the commencement of their labours is attended with 
difficulties which hinder them from performing serviceable work, 


than is really the case, while the magnifying power of a lens of three 


es ange diameters would be equivalent to more than seventy thousand 
imes. : 


In higher priced instruments each objective is complete in itself, 
and three or more are furnished according to circumstances. In either 
case, however, the lower powers are by far the more useful for 
ordinary work, and objectives with a less focus than a quarter of an 
inch are very seldom necessary. For it must be remembered that 
the higher the magnifying power the smaller the portion of an object 
which can be examined at a time, so that with the quarter-inch glass 
perhaps only one-seventieth part can be seen of an object the whole 
of which may be easily seen under an objective with a focus of an 
inch and a half. It may be here remarked that the foci thus given 
do not represent the distance at which an object must be placed from 
them in order to obtain a clear definition, but the object-glasses in 
question are supposed to possess a magnifying power equivalent to 
that of a lens with the focus mentioned. It will a found, for instance, 
that the one-inch objective must be placed but little more than 
half an inch from the object to be examined, and the others in 
corresponding proportion, - . 


IN the first place, a few words as to the choice of a microscope may 
not be out of place. The instruments which have from time to time 
been placed before the public are many and various, ranging from the 
simple pocket lens costing but a few pence to the elaborate and com- 

licated instruments which are priced at from one hundred to one 

undred and fifty pounds, With these latter, however, it is not now 
our intention to deal, for they are of service only in certain branches 
of science where great magnifying power is a necessity, while to the 
less ambitious student they would be of little practical value. It is not 
everyone, moreover, who has a hundred and fifty pounds to spare for 
such a purpose; by far the larger proportion of scientific workers being 
recruited from the ranks of those whose means leave but little margin 
for superfinons luxury. Neither shall we treat of the simple 
microscope, but shall confine our remarks to the ordinary forms of the 
. Sell aa ” instrument—7. e, that which is composed of several parts, 
and whose magnifying power can be increased or diminished at will. 


THE instrument being now fitted together, we will proceed to the 
manner of using it. Upon the upper portion of the stand will be seen 
two tolerably large milled heads, or wheels, by turning which the 
tube may be raised or depressed as required, This apparatus is 
known as the ‘‘ coarse adjustment,” and by its aid the necessary focus 
may be approximately obtained. Nearer the head of the tube is 
a single smaller wheel of a similar character. This is the ‘‘ fine 
adjustment,” which is of so delicate a character that the upward or 
downward movement of one thousandth part of an inch ma 
easily managed. By the aid of this the exact focus can be obtained. 
Beneath the tube, and forming part of the stand, is the ‘‘stage,”’ 
upon which may be placed the slides, etc., intended for examination, 
a sliding bar being provided in order that they ay be placed in the 
most suitable position. Underneath the stage, in the centre of which 
a large circular hole is cut, will be found a small mirror, which is so 
aie that it may be freely turned in any direction. This mirror 
is to used during the examination of transparent objects, which 
require that a powerful light shall be transmitted from below. 


THERE is a frequently quoted proverb to the effect that no rule is 
without an exception, and with regard to the microscope we find the 
exception which proves the rule, in the advice never upon any account 
to go to any but a well-known optician when purchasing an instrument. 
If yon go to a second-rate man you are sure to get less value for 
your money, and although you may perhaps save a shilling or two in 
the first place, you are sure to repent of your folly sooner or later. All 
the really first-rate opticians offer for sale at about three guineas a 
really good microscope, with which work of even an advanced 
character may be performed, and which may be thoroughly depended 
peep for the two great requisites of ASEH IOS power and clearness 
of definition. This instrument is neatly packed in a small mahogany 
case for convenience of carriage, and is provided with all the auxiliaries 
which are absolutely necessary. 


Now let us suppose that the microscope is successfully put together, 
a slide ready at hand, and the student prepared to set to work. Place 
the instrument in a good light, lay the slide upon the stage, taking 
care that the object is in the exact centre, and, looking down the tube 
meanwhile, gently work the wheels of the coarse adjustment until the 
focus is tolerably correct ; then complete the business by theaid of the fine 
adjustment. Next arrange the mirror in such a manner.that the light 
shall be reflected through the object to be examined. Having done 
this your preliminaries are complete, and your actual work may begin. 


UPON opening the box the microscope will be seen to consist of 
several parts, chief among which are the tube, or barrel, the stand, 
and the object-glass, or objective. The tube will be found to screw 
firmly into the stand, which is strongly clamped to a square of mahogany, 
so that perfect steadiness (a very necessary item) is assured during use. 
The upper portion of this tube, termed the eye-piece, is capable of 
removal, to allow of the substitution, if required, of others of higher 
magnifying power. These, however, are not provided with the lower- 
priced instruments, but must be purchased separately. 


WHEN an opaque object is in the case the light must be differently 
inanaged, and the ‘‘ condenser ” will be called into play. This instru- 
ment is not furnished with the three-guinea microscope, and can be 
bought separately for a few shillings. It consists of alarge and powerful 
lens fixed upon a moveable stand. Like the mirror already described 
this lens is so constructed that it can be turned in any required 
direction, and can also be raised or lowered if necessary. Arrange 
this in such a manner that the rays of light passing through 
it are concentrated upon the one under examination. This is not 
always easy to manage, and will require a little practice before the 
greatest procurable light is obtained. 


THE object-glass will be found enclosed in a cylindrical brass box, 
which is packed away in a kind of rack at the top of the case. 
Unscrew this, and you will find that the instrument in question consists 
of a small and beautifully finished compound lens of an inch and 
a half or so in total length. This is the most important part of 
the instrument, and will be found to screw into the lower end of the 
tube, which is then ready for use. It may here be remarked that all 
the modern microscopes are fitted with the ‘‘ Universal” screw, so 


In the drawer at the bottom of the box will be found forceps of two 
that the object-glasses of different makers are equally available. 


kinds, the one of asimple and generally rather clumsy character, for 
raising small objects which cannot be lifted by the hand, and the 
other, entitled the ‘‘stage forceps,” which fits upon the stage, and 
holds objects not easily damaged in the proper position for examination. 
In the case of insects, etc., these forceps are invaluable, as they can 
be turned in any direction, and the upper, lower, and side surfaces 
thns seen without difficulty, The remainder of the drawer is generally 
fitted up as a kind of rack, for holding slides in an upright position 
without contact with one another. This part of the drawer will be 
found especially useful when conveying a few slides for any distance, 


In the three-guinea microscope which I am now describing, the 
object-glass provided is formed of three parts, which may be used 
either separately or together. When all three are combined, they 

ess a focus of half an inch, and a magnifying power of one hundred 
and fifty diameters; that is, an object viewed through these appears 
one hundred and fifty times as long and as broad as is really the case. 
If two lenses only are used, the focus is altered from half an inch to 
one inch, and the magni lying power reduced to seventy-five diameters. 
If one glass be emploved alone, the focus is altered to an inch and a 
half, and the magnifying power is that of thirty-five diameters only. 
Or, by arrangement at the time of purchase, an object-glass can be 
substituted, the foci and magnifying powers of which are as follows: 
Three lenses, equal to a quarter of an inch focus, and three hundred 
diameters ; two lenses, equal to one-third of an inch focus, and one 
hundred and seventy-five diameters ; one lens, equal to two-thirds of 
an inch focus, and ninety diameters, For ordinary purposes, however, 
this object-glass is far less serviceable than the preceding. 


IN the following paper a few hints will be offered upon light, 
management, and other details of more or less importance. 


An American on China Decoration. 


“THE fast four was rushing over the tracks between this city and 
Philadelphia the other day,” says a contributor to the Crockery and 
Glass Journal of New York, ‘‘and seated beside us was a long angular 
party who had put us through the shorter catechism before we reached 

ewark, and had asked almost every question that language could 


It may be well here to correct a common mistake. Many people 
imagine, on hearing that a certain lens magnifies, say, one handred 
diameters, that an object seen through it appears one hundred times | frame excepting ‘Who'd ju marry?’ Of course he found out all 
as large as it is in reality. This is not the case, for the object appears | about what we fia to secure our daily soup, and he began thereupon 


one hundred times as long and one hundred times as broad as it is | to give us his opinions on china decoration.” ‘Now, I live in Brooklyn, 
when seen by the unaided eye. The total surface, therefore, is seen, ad 


° , , if I do say it myself, I've got, some SaaS and a reasonable 
in round numbers, about seven thousand eight hundred times larger | amount of taste, and there's nothing I like more than nice china, and 
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I want it decorated to the Queen’s taste. Some decorations I have 
seen and owned were just perfect and no mistake, but I know some 

ople that wouldn’t look at what I buy. They’d buy something in 
Imitation of old Palissy, with frogs and snakes and all kinds of 
reptiles crawling over them. Fine things to eat out of, now ain't 
they? Well, I should smile. Then, some of my friends have 
bought stacks of Chinese stuff with a lot of hideous old heathens 
pointes on it, enough to give a man the cholera infantum whenever 

e looked at them. Some of these decorators must be put to it for 
decorative ideas when they will put such abominable things on the 
ware, which would look a thousand per cent. prettier if it were left 
plain white. About one-half the stuff on sale nowadays f only fit 
to be smashed up and make roads with it, simply because the 
decorations spoil it. But I suppose there is always somebody ready 
to buy it if the price suits. Women are the worst lot to buy a dinner- 
set that you ever saw. They don’t know anything about quality to 
begin with, and if they strike a decoration that tickles their fancy 
they buy it if it is the greatest abomination on earth. Case in point : 
my wife. Thought I’d let her try her hand at buying a dinner-set the 
other day, and what do you think? When I got home I found her 
just radiant, don’t you know? and as I entered the dining-room she 
waved her hand towards the table, on which was spread a fine china 
dinner-set, on which was slapped in all sizes and impossible shapes a 
picture of Brooklyn Bridge. She said that she had just found what 
she had been gasping for for some weeks, as she wanted something to 
commemorate tho opening. I tell you now, my friend, I am naturally 
an amiable man, but every time 1 go home now and find the table 
spread with that infernal set with two hundred and twenty 16,000,000 

ols. bridges on it, it just makes me cross. Then I get my dinner in 
New York. Hello! get out here—eh? Well, good day!’ 


Household Gardening. 


With the close of February, the resting period of vegetation 
usually terminates, and the time of awakening arrives. The sleeping 
buds of-trees and shrubs are summoned into activity, and opening 
hardy flowers —Snowdrops, Primroses, and Violets—proclaim the 
advent of spring. But the weather at this period is not always 
spring-like. Frequently, if not generally, when the winter has been 
remarkably mild, a cold wave passes over the land at a time when 
iene days are expected, shivering the advancing growths of trees and 

owers. It may be so this year; if not in every part in which this 
Journal circulates, yet almost certainly in some districts keen winds 
will prevail, cutting the tender plants and budding flowers where no 
shelter can be afforded. In many cases, however, something can be 
found for placing on the windward side of plants that are liable to 
injury, whenever such aid may be needed. This year vegetation is 
very early, and consequently less sturdy than it is after a long cold 
winter, and the cultivator’s fostering care becomes the more necessary. 
Let us now advert to plants of a different order—tender plants 
variously preserved. 

PLANTS IN GREENHOUSES. 


These, whatever they may be, should be closely examined now 
and put in order for the coming season. Young plants raised from 
cuttings last autumn and now growing freely in small pota, and these 
filled with roots, should be given pots a size larger. 

In repotting a free-growing young plant, such as a Pelargonium, 
or any other of a succulent nature with rather large leaves that 
indicate brisk root-action, the pot in which it is to be placed should 
be two inches wider across the top than the one from which it is to be 
removed. 

When a plant is transferred to a pot only very slightly larger than 
its present one, there is often not sufficient space between the ball of 
soil containing the roots and the sides of the new pot for the fresh 
one to be pressed down properly without injuring the roots, 

n shifting healthy young plants in the spring very little soil 
should be shaken from the roots; only just a little portion that is 
more or less loose on the surface needs removal, and the crocks, with 
a little that may adhere to them at the bottom of the ball. 

A young plant that is not growing so freely as is desired and has 
not rooted strongly, may have a larger portion of tlie soil removed, as 
this may have become sour, or is in some other respects unsuitable, 
and it is always advisable that a considerable extent of roots be 
placed in actual contact with the fresh compost that is given. In 
this case a smaller pot should be selected than for a plant with 
abundahce of roots coiled round the original soil, and where the soil 
is not materially disturbed. 

No plant should be transferred from one pot to another, when the 
soil in which the plant is established is dry. Nor, on the other hand, 
must it be soddened with wet. Choose the medium between those 
two extremes, and the soil will be in the proper state. This is a very 
important matter—one of the secrets of success in plant culture, of 
even greater importance than the composition of the soil. 

The soil to be used, too, must be similar in character as to moisture 
—t.e. neither distinctly wet nor decidedly dry. If when mixed it is in 
a very dry powdery state, spread it out, sprinkle it with water, and 
pass it throngh the hands, adding just sufficient water to enable the 
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rticles to slightly adhere when a handful is grasped, instead of 
alling away from each other. 

If the earth when prepared is so wet as to be adhesive, and the 
mass feels like a lump of putty when grasped, spread the whole thinly 
in a dry place and leave it there, turning it occasionally, until the 
excess of water has evaporated and the soil is in the right condition. 
It is better to wait a week for this than to use the soil in a pasty 
uncongenial state, which no roots will enter. 

For all kinds of soft-wooded plants, such as Fuchsias, Geraniums, 
Chrysanthemums, with others of that texture of ‘growth, a compost of 
from one half to two-thirds of loam, and the remaining portion leaf- 
mould, or cocoanut-fibre refuse, and t, if readily obtainable, and 
a tenth part of the entire bulk of sand. will be suitable. 

The pee to be used must be perfectly clean and dry, have half an 
inch of drainage placed in them, this covered with a thin layer of dry 
manure ; then place in the soil, au enough to raise the top of the 
roots within an inch of the rim of the pot, and no higher. 

In adding the remainder of the soil place in a little at a time, 
pressing it down from the bottom upwards as firm as the old soil 
placed with the roots in the pot. This identity of firmness of the old 
soil and the new is one of those matters so small and so simple, that 
experts in gardening appear to assume that everybody is aware of its 
import. But this is not so. How can the inexperienced know if they 
are not told? Yet this is one of the main points to remember in the 
repotting of plants. 

The treatment of older plants will be alluded to, but in the mean- 
time, remove every decayed leaf from plants in greenhouses, destroy 
every insect, and pour water copiously into saa | pot in which the 
soil is at all dry, and the plants will make free and healthy progress. 


PLANTS IN FRAMES, 


~ Many plants that are not sufficiently hardy to be exposed to the 
weather, yet not so tender as to need the protection of a greenhouse, 
are wintered in cold frames. Auriculas, Carnations, Pentstemons, 
Hollyhocks, Violas, Chrysanthemums, with various plants that are 
employed in Sa jigaaabi during the summer, are preserved in the 
manner indicated. 

At this period of the year all the air possible must be afforded 
those plants in favourable weather by propping up the lights on wet, 
yet mild days, and drawing them off entirely for some hours when 
the weather is warm and dry. 

All decaying portions must be promptly removed from the plants, 
and water must be given to those in which the soil in the pots is ut all 
dry. Itis a safe practice, however, to pour it on the soil only, not 
sprinkling the foliage at this early season, when the nights, if not the 
days, are cold ; but in warm weather in summer an artificial shower 
all over the plants is very beneficial. 


AURICULAS. 


These charming Alpine gems now require special attention. The 
choice varieties are grown and flowered in four and a half inch pots. 
The plants have now fairly started into growth and will very shortly 
proce their flower trusses, their beautifnl blooms expanding in 

ril. 

With the object of having the flower-stems as strong, the blooms 
as large, and the colours as bright as possible, a little of the old soil, 
an inch or so, is removed from the tops of the pots, and fresh rich 
compost added, such as loam and manure, decayed almost to mould, 
bead a little sharp sand, the whole well mixed together with the 

and. 

If the soil in the pots is dry apply water freely before the top- 
dressing is added. This should be pressed down pretty tirmly and 
close round the stems of the plants. In a day or two water must be 
given, after which the soil must be kept constantly moist ; new roots 
will then issue and take possession of the fresh soil, and the growth of 
the plants will be sturdy and vigorous. 

he plants grow and flower admirably in frames, and although 
they sustain no injury from even severe frost in winter when the soil is 
dry and the plants resting, yet in spring, when they are growing 
and the roots are kept moist, frost must be excluded by covering the 
Blass with mats, or it will be very detrimental to the fresh green 
eaves and advancing flower-stems. 

Insects are usually troublesome now—small green aphides. 
Immediately they are seen they should be brushed off with a feather, 
or dusted with snuff or tobacco-powder. 

Auriculas are pattern plants for small gardens, as so many can be 
accommodated in @ very small s , While they succeed well in and 
near towns. It is questionable if there are any plants that afford so 
much beauty in so little room as these ; and some of the hardier sorta 
are adsiirably adapted for outside window-sills. They can be raised 
from seed, and particulars for raising them will be given at the proper 
time. 

PLANTS IN ROOMS. 

Much more water will now be needed by plants of all kinds grow- 
ing in windows, than was necessary during the shorter days of winter. 
Those that are growing freely, whatever they are, and especially if 
the pots are crowded with roots, must be watered as often and ac 
freely as is required for keeping the earth in the pots moist, from the 
top to the bottom. Not an insect must be allowed to remain on the 
leaves or stems, or the plants will soon be infested, and then, no 
matter how good the soil may be, and how correct the treatment in 
other respects, the plants cannot flourish, 
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Odds and Ends. 


THE industrious London correspondent of one of the Edinburgh news- 
papers computes that Mr. Barry Sullivan, during the course of his dramatic 
career, has committed 17,000 murders, and has been killed in battle, slain 
in a duel, poisoned, or been fatally stabbed, 9,000 times. Mr. Henry 
‘ Irving’s record is not quite so full of blood, but our great tragedian has 
taken 15,000 lives, and on 7,000 occasions has been done to death in the 
full glare of the footlights. Mrs. Bancroft has been foully betrayed or ab- 
ducted 3,200 times. Mr. Henry Neville has 3,100 times been ruined by 
the treachery of his friends. iss Ada Cavendish has been betrayed, de- 
serted, or abducted 5,600 times, and is still suffering similar misfortunes. 
Mr. Charles Warner has 2,000 times been killed by ardent liquors, aud has 
nearly as often perished by accidents on sea and land. Mrs. Kendal has 
been 2,000 times deserted or betrayed, and has besides been otherwise bascly 
treated 1,100 times. Mr. Kendal has 900 times fallen dead suddenly ; and 
Mr. John Clayton—to his honour be it spoken—has nobly befriended 1,800 
miserable and deserted women, and has subsequently married about half 
of them. As for Mr. Oharles Wyndham, he has been divorced from 2,800 
wives, and is now in America, where he is continuing his disgraceful and 
heartless conduct to crowded houses. 

THE proprietor of a menagerie issued a placard offering one hundred 
pounds to anyone who would enter the cage of the lion. Towards the end 
of the performance a perant walked up to the lion-tamer and said : ‘‘ Sir, 
I have come to earn the one hundred pounds.” General horror. The lion- 
tamer replied with a derisive sneer: “‘So you want to go into the lion’s 
cage?” ‘* Aye, sure,” said the peasant. ‘* Come on, then! There, I will 
open the trap-door for you, and you can step in.” ‘ Well, yes,” answered 
the honest countryman, turning to the audience with a broad grin on his 
face, ‘‘ I am going in, but the beast will have to come out first ; you know 
the paper only says : ‘Any one going into the cage shall have a hundred 
pounds.’ ” 

Moore has omitted one of the most touching and heart-stirring anec- 
dotes connected with the funeral of Sheridan. The noble and select com- 
pany had assembled to pay the last tribute of respect to departed genius, 
and the coffin was about to be placed in the hearse, when an elegantly- 
dressed personage, who pretended to be distantly related to the decoased, 
entered the chainber of death. At his urgent entreaties to view the face of 
his friend, the coffin lid was unscrewed, when, to the horror and surprise 
of the bystanders, he pulled out a warrant and arrested the body! 
Mr. Canning and Lord Sidmouth went into an adjoining room and paid the 
debt, which, it is said, amounted to five hundred pounds. 


Tne first book auction in England of which we have any record is of a 
date as far back as 1676, When the library of Dr. Seaman was brought to 
the hammer. Prefixed to the catalogue there is an address, which thus 
commences: ‘‘ Reader, it hath not been usual here in England to make 
sale of books by way of auction, or who will give most for them ; but it 
having been practised in other countries to the advantage of both buyers 
and sellers, it was therefore conceived (for the encouragement of learning), 
to publish the sale of these books in this manner of way.” 

A WELL-MEANING but intemperate divine, whose furious denunciations 
of the shortcomings of his floc justly laid him open to the commentary 
passed on Charles Fox, that though be knew how to hit the right nail on 
the head, he generally hit it till he split bis work, was once impelled to ask 
one of his congregation what he thought of his philippics. ‘* Sir,” said his 
friend, ‘‘I think that good advice is like brandy-and-water—a capital thing 
in its way, but nobody likes to swallow it scalding hot.” 

PracticAL Hygiene is the latest study in the Burmese Court. King 
Theebaw has been so impressed by reading a ‘‘Sanitary Primer” that he has 
had the Mandalay Palace turned topsy-turvy, and the royal habitation 
looks exactly like a British matron’s house during a ‘‘ Spring clean.” Dens 
that have not been disturbed by a broom for years—perhaps a generation— 
are being turned inside out, and the health officer is abroad everywhere. 

Str Josuvua REYNOLDS painted the portrait of Mrs. Sheridan in the 
character of Saint Cecilia, which gave occasion to the happy compliment 
paid to the singer by Haydn. ‘‘ What have you done?” said he to Sir 

oshua ; ‘‘ you have made her listening to the angels, whereas you should 


’ 


have represented the angels as listening to her.’ 

AN old bachelor recently was introduced to a beautiful widow of the 
same name as himeelf. The introduction was in this wise: ‘‘ Mr. Evans 
permit me to introduce you to Mrs. Evans.” ‘“‘ Mrs, Evans!” exclaimed 
the spirited bachelor ; ‘‘ the very lady I have becn in search of for the last 
forty years.” 

Oy arriving at Calais on her way to make the grand tour, an English 
lady was surprised and somewhat indignant at being termed, for the first 
time in her life, ‘‘a foreigner.” ‘‘ You mistake, madame,” said she to the 
libeller, with some pique; ‘Sit is you who are foreigners. We are 
English.” 

Our well-doing in behalf of our fellow-men ought not to be left alto- 
gother to the impulse of occasion as it may arise. ere should be habitual, 
careful, and frequent planning for it. Such planning is needful to keep us 
in a right temper, and to make us watchful of opportunitics as they may 
occur, 

UnTIL every good man is brave we must expect to find many good 
women timid—tvo timid even to believe in the correctness of their own 
best promptings, when these would place them in a minority. 

CERTAIN thoughts are prayers. There are moments when, whatever be 
the attitude of the body, the soul is on its knees. 

‘* DIFFICULTIES are opportunities,” said Lord Derby, in a recent speech. 
They are opportunities for failure. 

DEFERENCE is the most delicate, the most indirect, and the most elegant 
of compliments. 

No metaphysician ever felt the deficiency in language so much as the 
grateful. 

Tux sweetest thing in life, is the unclouded welcome of a wife. 


_Unper Mr. Leitch’s instruction, Queen Victoria attained to great pro- 
ficiency in painting. On the occasion of one of his visits, Mr. Leitch saw 
a drawing of a subject behind Buckingham Palace, which Her Majesty 
had done entirely herself, and which Mr. Leitch described as ‘‘ admirably 
done.” He liked it so much that he obtained leave to take it away, in 
order to have it properly mounted. It was lying in his studio for this 
purpose, when Stanfield called, and, observing the drawing, he asked by 
whom it was painted. Mr. Leitch said it was by a pupil of his. ‘‘Oh, 
nonsense,” Stanfield said. ‘‘ Yes,” said Mr. Leitch, “‘ and it is by a lady.” 
Stanfield looked at it again, and said: ‘‘ Well, she paints too well for an 
amateur. She will be soon entering the ranks of professional artists.” ° 


WHEN visiting an old acquaintance—a farmer—at a time when albums 
were all the rage, a well-known wit was handed by the daughter a super- 
annuated account-hook, ruled for pounds, shillings, and pence, in which he 
was requested to write something pretty for her, with which request he 


complied in the following manner : 
s.| d. 
This world’s a scene as dark as Styx, 
Where hope is scarce worth 2] 6 
Our joys are borne so fleeting hence 
That they are dear at 18 - 


And yet to stay here some are willing, 
Although they may not have 


BEETHOVEN had incurred the displeasure of a petty German sovereign, 
whose territory was infinitely less than were his dynastic pretensions. 
Notice was served on him to quit the States of His Serene Highness within 
twenty-four hours. Beethoven wrote in reply: ‘‘ Prince, if your highness 
will take the trouble to ascend to your balcony, you will see me cross the 
frontier in five minutes.” 


A PROMINENT lawyer contributes this as a new one. Clerk: ‘‘ Prisoner 
at the bar, are you guilty or not guilty?” Prisoner: ‘‘ Not guilty.” Judge: 
““Who is your counsel?” Prisoner: ‘‘I have none; I am unable to 
employ a lawyer.” Judge: ‘‘ Mr. R., I appoint you to defend this man.” 
Prisoner (after looking at the lawyer): ‘‘ Well, then, I plead guilty.” 

‘“WueEn I left London six years ago, that mournful failure had already 
been out four or five seasons, and made dead sets of most of the rich fellows 
in society. Looks as though she’d take anything now.” ‘‘ Which one is 
that?” ‘The floppy specimen behind you. Do you know her?” “Yes, 
We are to be married next month.” 


‘* My hearers,’”’ began the lecturer, “‘ I trust——” Before he could pro- 
ceed farther a Babel of voices shouted: ‘‘ We'll trade with you, miater ; 
we'll trade with you. Never you fear for that.” The ignorant citizens 
thought he was going to open a shop in the town, and that he had risen 
to announce the fact. 


THE attachment of some French ladies to their lapdogs amounts, in 
some instances, to infatuation. An ill-tempered lapdog having bitten a 
piece out of a male visitor’s leg, his mistress thus expressed her compassion : 
‘Poor dear little creature! I hope it will not make him sick !” 


A POOR man once came to a miser and said: ‘‘I have a favour to ask.” 
‘So have I,” said the miser; “‘ grant mine first, then I will comply with 
thine.” ‘ Agreed.” ‘‘ My request is,” said the miser, ‘‘that you ask me 
for nothing.” 

First Swell : ‘‘ By Jove, Fred ! that is quite the highest collar I've seen 
yet.” Second Swell: ‘‘ Think so, old man? Well, I don’t mind telling 
you—it’s a little idea of my own—it’s one of the guv'nor’s cuffs.” 


In a contemporary appears the following : ‘‘ A respectable young man 
in want of a situation wishes to meet with a farmer who requires assistance 
in the management of his farm. Would be willing to work.” 

On the eve of the French Revolution, a rich nobleman said to his chef : 
‘* Well, I suppose I shall soon have to cook the dinner, and you to eat it.” 
‘‘T sincerely hope not, monsieur,” was the reply. 


THe following was many years ago written by a wag on certain donkeys 
lent to hire in Margate, and which were alternately spires by ladies and 
smugglers: ‘‘To bear angels by day and spirits by night.’ 

AN advertiser af very cheap shoes recently blurted out the real truth in 
mistake, thus: ‘‘N.B.—Ladies wishing those cheap shoes will do well to 
call soon, as they will not last long.” 

It is no longer fashionable for a girl to say that she has refused an offer 
of marriage. It is now in Beco form to speak of the rejected lover as having 
been placed on the retired list. 

‘War is meant by the bone of contention?” asked rt hopeful, 
looking up from his book. ‘‘The jaw-bone, my son,” replied his father 
solemnly—‘‘ the jaw-bonc.” 

ORDERED to clear the court, an Irish crier at Ballinasloe did so by this 
announcement : ‘‘ Now, then, all ye blackguards that isn’t lawyers must 
lave the coort.” 

CounTRYMAN, reading bill of entertainment: ‘‘ Front seats, 2s.; second 
seats, 1s. ; third seats, 6d.; programme, 2d. I say, old chap, let’s go in 
the programme.” 

‘THERE is a coolness between us; good-bye,” said the fish under the 
ice to the fisherman on top, who was trying to break through and catch 
him. 

WITH exceptional truthfulness a quack doctor begins his advertisements 
“I offer my services to all who are so unfortunate as to require them.” 


Why should aéronauts not speak high words in a balloon? Because it 
is death to fall out ? | 

A YOUNG ney has written a book called ‘‘My Lovers.” It begins, of 
course, at Chap. I. 


A SOVEREIGN remedy for bankrupts—Twenty shillings in the pound. 
Tue philosophy of theft is based upon abstract principles, 
How to make a tall man short—Rob him of his purse. 
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Correspondence. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Enquiries will be attended to as quickly as possible, but, as we have to go to 
press several days before publication, some delay is inevitable. In no case can ques- 
tions be answered ‘‘ next week,” as some of our friends demand. 

We have received several very unreasonable complaints of delay in attending to 
letters, which have been addressed to us by Correspondents who have paid no regard 
to the instructions which are given every week in this Journal. 

The Editor is therefore compelled to give notice: 

1. That all letters con ing postage-stamps for copies of this Journal, or on 
similar business, must be addressed to the PUBLISHER. 
2. That all letters containing enquiries for the Correspondence Column, or on 
literary business, must be addressed to the EDITOR. 
. That Correspondents are urgently requested to adopt distinctive pseu- 
donyms, and not to use such vague signatures as ‘‘ A Constant Reader, ” etc. 
4. That Correspondents wishing to write on two or more subjects—say to send 
in au answer to a Correspondent, and to enclose stamps for a copy of the 
Journal—must send each communication in a separate envelopo, properly 
addressed as above indicated. 
5. That NO ATTENTION cau be paid to any Correspondents who do not observe 
these rules. 


oo 


QUESTIONS. 

E. J. B. wants to know where she can find the quotation, ‘‘ Secure the 

shadow ere the substance fade.” 
_H. D. will be glad to know who wrote the poem commencing ‘‘ The 

wind before it woos the harp.” 

M. D. R. wishes to know where he can find the phrase, ‘* Take heart of 

e. ; 

OcTAvE wants to know the meaning of the phrase, ‘‘ Putting your eyes 

upon sticks,” and its probable derivation. 


ANSWERS. 


AMERICAN.—The works of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes can be procured 
through Messrs, Sampson Low, Fleet Street, and those of Washington 
Irving through any bookseller. ‘*The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table ” 
is the best known work of the first-named author, and the ‘‘Sketch Book ” 
one of the most popular of tho latter. 

Amicus.—l. See answer to ‘‘ Brush,” HousgHoLD Worns, No. 145. 
2. ree Ss but too heavy, words too far apart, and generally stiff. 

_A Youne Man From tHe Country.—l. No-doubt you are right in 
thinking that more things g° to the making or marring of ‘‘ domestic 
bliss” than the breaking of glass and crockery. Yet constant destruction 
of one’s favourite sets are very trying to the temper, and you may re- 
member that Pope gave it as one of the crowning graces of a lady, showing 
that he considered patience under such provocation unusual, that she is 
‘* Mistress of herself though China fall.” You will find that not only does 
the use of ‘‘ Toughened Glass” prevent many an angry word and conten- 
tion as to whether the cat is or is not answerable for all breakages, but that 
it effects a real saving of money. It is a fact that toughened glass is un- 
breakable by any ordinary usage. We lately saw a practical joke, which 
is a case in point, played upon the master of a house whose wife had just 

invested in a complete set of toughened glass. The maid rae: had a 
private rehearsal, entered the room with a lange tray full of tumblers and 
water-bottles ; these she suddenly jerked in the air, and then let fall on the 
flour with a tremendous clash and clatter. Great indeed was the astonishment 
of our friend on finding, instead of a heap of broken glass, every article intact. 
He is now a firm believer in the ‘‘ Domestic Bliss” theory. 2. We cannot 
tell you of ent substitute for wine in cookery. There is nothing that we 
know of which will give the same character or flavour toa dish as sherry or 
claret ; at the same time excellent dishes can bo made without wine, only 
they are, as the French say, ‘‘ autre chose.” To make a variety in savoury 
dishes, vinegar and spices, as well as such sauces as Yorkshire Relish, or 
Brand’s, can be used. We question very much, however, if anything is 
gained by omitting the small quantity of wine required for flavour, or if 
anything else which can be used instead of it, is equally wholesome. 

C. A. C.—A correspondent, ‘* Molly,” has kindly sent instructions for 
Grecian netting, and offers a small specimen of the work if you wish for it. 
Please send a stamped envelope addressed to the Editor, when the instruc- 
tions will be forwarded to you. 

Country Coz.—1. Any oilman in a large way of business will supply 
you, or ironmonger—Messrs. Dean, London Bridge, for instance. 2. It is 
difficult to remove the stain of parattin from a carpet. You might try 
Prockter and Forth's High Street, Cheltenham) carpet-soap. 3. ‘““Murphy’s 
Games of Chess” (Bell), 5s. ‘‘ Staunton’s Chess Players’ Handbook” (Bell), 
5s. 4. Do you mean the blades? If so, emery powder will restore them ; 
if the handles, you can do nothing, and had better send them to an ivory- 
turner. . 

E. H.—Please see answer respecting shoulder cape to ‘* Spencer,” in our 
issue of last week. 

ENQUIRER. — We will answer your question respecting the poem, 
“ Tebruary 3rd, 1852,” as soon as we can obtain the information. 

EXcELSIOR.—From practical experience we can strongly recommend 
‘‘The Trypograph” (Zuccato’s Patent) as an excellent copying machine. By 
writing with a stylus on a sheet of Trypugraphic Paper, placed over a finely 
corrugated metallic plato, a number of minute perforations are produced in 
the lines traced by tho stylus. The perforated sheet, or stencil, is then 
placed in the printing apparatus, and fixed by means of bars. A sheet of 
the paper to be printed upon is placed underneath the stencil ; a small 
quantity of printing colour is pressed into the perforations by means of a 
scraper or squeezer, and a fac-simile of the perforated writing is produced 
on the paper below. The operation: may be repeated thousands of times. 
The Trypograph paper is prepared so that every stroke made upon it by 
the stylus is clearly distinguishable. In writing, the stylus is held in the 
manner of an ordinary pencil. A machine which would answer your pur- 
»0se can be had for a guinea and a half. The depét is at 15, Charterhouse 

treet, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 

Hetty R.—A tendency to candy is one of the most common faults 
of home-made marmalade. It generally is due to over-boiling, or to the 
use of too much sugar. ‘The following is a recipe which has been well tried: 


Take the peel off the lemons and boil it until tender, then cut it into fin 

shreds ; squeeze the juice from the lemons, which wash in a little cold 

water, in order to get all the goodness ; measure all the liquid, and to each 

pint allow three-quarters of a poune of loaf-sugar ; boil this until it becomes 

a thick syrup, when put in the shred pecl, and continue boiling until, on 

trying the marmalade, it will set. Pour into pots whilst hot. : ‘ 
Hf. Iu. B.—Yes. The story belongs also to the opera of ‘* Tannhauser. 
Ikna.—We are much obliged to tho correspondents | who have kindly 

sent copies of Bishop Heber’s poem entitled ‘‘ Sympathy ”: 

A knight and a lady once met in a grove, 

While each was in quest of a fugitive love ; 

A river ran mournfully murmuring by, 

And they wept in its waters for sympathy. 

‘(Oh never was knight such a sorrow that bure,” 

‘©Oh never was maid so deserted before ; " 

From life and its woes let us instantly fly, 

And juinp in together for company. 

They searched for an eddy that suited the deed, 

But here was a bramble, and there was a weed ; 

‘* How tiresome it ia!" said the fair with a sigh, 

So they sat down to rest them in company. 

They gazed at each other, the maid and the knight ; 

Ilow fair was her form, and how goodly his height ! 

‘‘One mournful embrace,” sobbed the youth, ‘ere we die !" 

So, kissing and crying, kept company. 

‘Oh had I but loved such an angel as you!” 

Oh had but my swain been a quarter as true !” 

‘‘To miss such perfection how blinded was I!” 

Sure now they were excellent company ! 


At length poke the las3, 'twixt a sinile and a tear : 
‘The weather is cold for a watery bier ; 
When summer returns we may easily die ; 
Till then let us sorrow in company.” 

J. W.—‘‘Tena,” to whom we are much obliged, sends a copy of the 
‘‘Convict’s Escape,” by Re Henry. It is too long for publication in our 
columns, therefore please forward us an envelope, stamped and addressed. 

Miss M. M.— he Puzzles are discontinued. The monthly part will, 
therefure, answer your se if you prefer it to the weekly number. | 

Mo.iy.—1l. Many hanks. 2. The Christmas Number was published 
as advertised. 3. The Hon. Catharine Caroline Cavendish, youngest 
daughter of William, third Lord Chesham. ; 

SARAH.—1. Yes. Tho basket should be first lined with moss. 2. Cleanso 
with Hudson’s Extract of Soap, afterwards scour with fine sand. 3. Bath- 
brick powdered is the best thing. 4. It is generally recommended, and in 
any case can do no harm. ; ; 

S. L.—We are sorry that we cannot obtain information about local 
tennis-clubs admitting ladies. ; ; ‘ 

SurrerEr.—We have heard that the ‘‘ Lairitz Pinowood Fabrics” give 
much relief in rheumatic and gouty affections. At any rate you could try 
them, and we should be glad to hear the result. _ 

W, McW.—We find that a second edition of “T Leaves,” containing 
“My First and Last Appearance on Any Stage,” by Edward F. Turner, 
has been just published by Smith, Elder, and Co., price 3s. 6d. . 

Younc Governsss.—1l. The best book we know of for your purpose is 
No. 4 ‘‘ Hughes’s Science Readers,” edited by A. Newsholme, M.D., which 
traverses the sciences of Botany and Physiology, stating, as simply as is 
consistent with accuracy, their main facts and principles. The little book 
is profusely illustrated, and as it is intended as a reading-book for elemen- 
tary schulars in Standards VI. and VII., the matter is given as untech- 
nically as possible. The published price is ls. 6d. 2. You must take a few 
lessons, and afterwards books will help you. 


NOTICE. 


—— peony 


NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCK, 


PART XXXIV. OF HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 


Containing Serial Story, entitled ‘‘ My Lord Conceit;” ‘‘ Through No Fault of Hers,” 
a Story in Four Weekly Parts; and numerous Short Stories. 


The Editor's Note-Book on Current Topics. Interesting Articles on Cookery, 
Gardening, The Family Doctor, Fashions, etc. 
AND SOMETHING SUITABLE FOR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 
EE ee Se 


NOTICE. 


The Fifth Volume of HoUSEHOLD Wonps, containing Nos. 106 to 131, bound in 
cloth, uniform with Vols. 1, 2, 3, and 4, can now be had poe 43. Gd. Also eee 
Cases (including Title and Index), price 1s.é6d. Title and Index may also be obtain 
separately, price 1d. 


All back Numbers, Parts, Quarterly Divisions and Volumes, also the Extra 
Numbers, are in print ; and ay be had by ordering from any Bookseller, Newsagent, 
or Railway Bookstall, or should any difficulty be found ot ae from an Agent, 
enclose stamps for the amount, adding price of postage, addressed to the Publisher 
of HOUSEHOLD Worps, 24, Great New Strect, E.C., when the copies will be sent 
per return. 


——————— 


The Publishers of HovSENOLD WorDs will send Copies direct, post-free, to any 

address in the United Kingdom or the Continent, upon receipt of P.O.U. made 

ayable at the Fleet Street Oltice, to Messrs. CHARLES DICKENS & EVANS, at the 
following rates : 


Weckly. Monthly. 
8. d. 8. d. 
Three Months “ we 18 Three Months .. ee 20 
Six Months .. es Se 8 3 Six Months.. et ee 4 0 
Twelve Months... we 6 6 Twelve Months .. a 8 0 


New Volumes commence the firat week in May and November respectively. 


All applications for Advertisements to be addressed to Mr. Joscph Smith, 
23, Great New Strect, E.C 


—_ — 
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A Pair of Ball Shoes. 


(A COMPLETE STORY.) 


CHAPTER I. 


“THEN you will not relent, Maude?” said George Uniacke. 

“No, George. A woman is privileged to change her mind as 
often as she pleases,” answered Maude Hardinge, impatiently turning 
away from her lover towards a merry group at a little distance from 
them on the Promenade, as if in haste to conclude the matter there 
and then ; but he was not to be put off with such an answer. 

‘A woman may have a right to change her mind, Maude,” he 
said gravely, “but she should keep her promises. You promised my 
dear old aera arr to come over with Harry the next time he 
brought the ‘ Arethusa’ to Douglas, and now you refuse.” 

“What of that? Harry is only my brother. I am not bound to 
use ceremony with him, surely ?” 

“You wilfully misunderstand me, Maude. I dare say it doesn’t 
60 much matter to Harry, but it does matter to my grandmother that 
she should be disappointed, and—and slighted by your refusal to let 
her see her only grandson’s betrothed wife.” 

‘“*[ don’t suppose she will care much,” said Maude, pouting and 
holding up her full, round chin saucily ; “she might have come over 
to see me if she was so anxious about it.” | 

‘“* Mande, Maude, you are determined to be contrary, or you would 
not talk so. Could you expect an old lady of eighty-nine to cross the 
Irish Sea in order to—to——” 

“To view a girl of seventeen! Dear me! we're miles off each 
other, your grandmother and I, George. No, I don’t expect it; 
and I don’t see why she should expect me to cross the Irish Sea to be 
viewed. Captain Herries told Harry ouly the last voyage he made 
in the ‘ Arethusa’ that the passage to the Isle of Man was the one 
he disliked most, especially in a yacht. But I see, George,” she 
added, laughing, “ you want to get rid of me, that you may marry 
your darling Alice.’ ' 

“You will make me angry, Maude. How can you talk such 
nonsense ? Alice is the same to me as a sister. Cousin Alice has 
lived with my grandmother ever since the death of her parents. I 
love her dearly ; but you know better than to be jealous of poor 
blind Alice, Maude. it is not generous or kind.” 

“ Just as generous and kind,” retorted Maude, “as it is of you to 
tax me with flirting with Lord Silvermere and Tom Ushant. It is 
just the same thing.” — 

“No, it is not, Maude. There is no truth in your pretended 
jealousy of Alice ; but you know best whether I have any right to be 
jealous of Lord Silvermere and Ushant.” 

“ Yes, of course I know all about it, and shall keep my knowledge 
to myself. I tell you what, George : I am not going to submit to a 
species of slavery—that I mayn’t do this or that, and mustn’t speak 
to anybody but with your gracious permission.” 

_ “Tnever wished to deny you the right to do exactly as you 
pleased, Maude. Your promise to come to Douglas to-day was of 
your own free will.” _ 

“Yes, I know; and nowI refuse of my own free will. Have 
you forgotten that there is to be a ball to-night? I wouldn't give 
up that ball at The Queen’s for all I could see. I have promised 
any number of partners to dance with them; and, you know,” she 
said, turning her bonny bright eyes saucily upon him, “ you don’t 
like me to break my promise.” | 

‘“‘No, I don’t, Maude. But what matters the mere dancing ata 
ball compared with the disappointment and slight to my grand- 
mother? She is so anxious, darling,” he added, coming close to her, 
with an earnest entreaty in his voice, “to see my bride, my beautiful 
Maude. Change your mind, my darling. Remember how old and 
feeble she is, and ean honestly give her no good excuse for your 
non-appearance. Maude, suppose I can persuade Harry to postpone 
his visit to Douglas for a day—till after this ball—will you promise 
to come then ?” 

“No, I won't,” cried Maude petulantly, the momentary softness 
evoked by his tenderness dying away in her anger at his persistence, 
and the reason she chose to assign to it : “That you may come to the 
ball, and watch me, I suppose ; be an eye-witness of my flirtations 
with dear old Silvermere and jolly Tom Ushant—eh ?” 

“Oh, Maudie! how can you belie your real nature with this 
affected love of flattery and tomfoolery ? I don’t believe you care 
for ell these silly girls and frivolous men.” 


-|haven’t any reality about me—girls never have. 


“JT don’t think it is at all polite of you, George, to talk of my 
special friends in such a way ; and as to belying my real nature, 
hey are sham 
from one end to the other. 1 dare say I don’t the least know what 
I like best. Probably I should be much happier boxed up with my 
Lady Glanville in Borth Castle than ‘tripping the light fantastic’ 
here. Nota doubt of it, George; it is so dull here, and so lively 
there. Alice’s account of her serenely quiet happy eri are amaz- 
ingly attractive to a girl of my tame disposition ; and if even I could 
forego the delight—the supreme happiness, I might call it—of 
wearing the loveliest dress and the prettiest pair of little shoes in’ 
the room to-night, I don’t think I could stand the blue-moulding at 
Borth. No, it wouldn’t do, George. Good-bye; I hope you'll enjoy 
the passage. Give my love to your dear and aged grandmother ; tell 
her I didn’t feel inclined to be trotted out this time. Perhaps next 
time Harry goes to Douylas I shall be a better girl, and if not— 
why, you know you are not obliged to carry on our engagement a 
moment longer than you like.” 

“Maude, Maude, there is many a 
said sorrowfully. 

‘Quite so; but I was speaking in downright earnest. I don’t 
think we are a bit suited to each other—our tempers are not com- 
patible, or perhaps they are too much alike, which comes to the same - 
thing. You like your own way, and I like mine. We should 
always be fighting and squabbling if we were ever foolish enough to 
marry. Now, old Lord Silvermere would say ‘ Yes,’ and I should 
say ‘No,’ and he would give in at once; or Tom Ushant would 
say, ‘Do just what you Tike best. What pleases you pleases me.’ 
Good-bye, George— 

‘* Fare thee well, and if for ever, 
Still for ever fare thee well.” 

She kissed her hand to him as she walked brickly away to her 
companions, and he heard her merry laugh so directly upon her 
parting with him, that fora moment he fancied she was regalin 
them with a highly-spiced account of their recent interview, an 
then his heart smote him. No; whatever might be Maude’s faults, 
and, alas! they were many, she was not little-minded or mean. 
Whatever she might say to him herself, she would not say a word 
of him to anyone that he might not hear. 

He went back to the hotel to prepare for his departure sorrowfully 
enough. Z 

Maude wasn’t coming, he told her brother; she had promised 
to stay for the ball at The Queen’s, and didn’t like to change now. 

“Excuse me, Uniacke, but you’re an arrant oon to put up 
with Maude’s tantrums as youdo. I should have made her go. Ball, 
indeed ! Why she said only yesterday that nothing should induce 
her to put her foot inside the ball-room if they had it at The Queen’s. 
How you mean to manage her when you are married, I don’t know, 
for you seem quite incapable of it now. I consider you've caught a 
Tartar, Uniacke, and, though she’s my sister, and the loveliest girl I 
know anywhere, I don’t envy you, old fellow—I’d break it off if I 
were you. What will Lady Glanville say ?” 

“ That’s just it, Hardinge—I shouldn’t care so much if it were not 
for my grandmother, but she will be so disappointed—and she’s too 
old now to bear disappointments as we young folk can. I know she 
was greatly looking forward to Maude’s coming—I had made so sure 
of it, that she will be quite unprepared, and now I am quite afraid 
of the effect of such a disappointment.” 

“T pity you, George—from my soul Ido. She’s a wilful young 
hussy, and wants a lesson.” 

“She’s a darling, Harry, and I think that I love her the better, 
being so grave myself, for her merry quips and fanciful ways, though 
I grant you that ‘we cannot call her winds and waters, sighs and 
tears; they are greater storms and tempests than almanacs can 
report ’—and oh, Harry, she is so beautiful !” 

* Ay, Uniacke, I see how it is with you—‘ His soul is so enfettered 
to her love, that shé may make, unmake, do what she list.’ You are 
‘shot through the ear with a love-song ; the very pin of your heart 
cleft with the blind bow-boy’s butt-shaft.’ She’s beautiful, I own it, 
but, as far as I am concerned, ‘ kindness in woman, not their beau- 
teous looks, shall win my love.’ ” 

‘‘When do you sail, Harry? Have I time to make one more 
effort to turn Maude from her wilfulness ?” 

“ Not you, George, and, if I know her, it would be useless ; I am 
just going aboard, and we shall have to start at once, or we shall 
not clear the sand-bank. Morris has been trying to throw cold 
water on the voyage altogether. He declares there was a haze round 
the moon last night, and Jupiter dogging her, or some such rubbish ; 
but he has a share in the hotel, and, of course, it is in his interest to 
keep us here for the ball.” 

The “Arethusa” lay alongside the pier, about a mile from 
the shore, gently rising and falling on the waters. The,wind was 
happily rising a little, or, as Harry. Hardinge declared) * they>would 


true word spoken in jest,” he 


scarcely have manayed the start without steam* 
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“We are only waiting for you, George,” he shouted, as his friend 
sprang back on to the iron steps, and bounded up them on to the pier 
itselt. 

* All right, I shall not be a minute—just a moment’s grace.” 
He had seen Maude looking down at them from above—after all, 
then, she did care, and had come to see the last of them. “ Whata 
whimsical darling it is,” he said to himself ; and then, as he yvrasped 
her hands delightedly : “ This is kind, Maude, to let me have a last 
glimpse of your dear face, or—have you indeed relented, and are 
you coming after all?” 

“ Not I, George—I only wanted to have a look at the ‘ Arethusa’ 
—and at Harry. He never bade me good-bye.” 

“He quite expected you were coming, Maude, until I told him, 
a while ayo, that you had changed your mind.” 

Harry’s powerful voice was heard, calling lustily on George to hurry. 

“T must go, Maude. May I have one kiss before we part? No 
one knows, darling, when we may mect again, or if we shall meet 
again. There is always a certain amount of risk in these cranky 
little craft.” 

“You had better not let Harry hear you call his lady-love a 
‘cranky craft,’ George—and thank you for wishing me to share the 
‘certain amount of risk.’ Perhaps I shall be safer dancing with Lord 
Silvermere and Tom Ushant.” 

She did not give the required permission, and walked purposely 
into full view of the yacht’s company. 

“You refuse me everything, Maude,” said George Uniacke. 
“ Farewell, my bonny bride. Heaven bless and keep you till we meet 
again ! 

“ Repenting, I vow,” exclaimed Harry, when Maude with a sudden 
impulse, as the boat sailed clear, drew out her handkerchief, and 
waved it above her head. 

“I don’t know, Harry. I feel as if we were all going to be 
shipwrecked and drowned,” replied his friend. “1 am almost 
thankful Maude is not here.” 

Harry growled something in reply that was inaudible, and blind 
Miss Uniacke, who, with her aunt, was sitting near, said gently: 

“‘Harry doesn’t wish to hear any more evil prognostications, 
George. Mr. Morris and Captain Herries have been to take a solemn 
leave of him just before you caine down. They both say there will 
be foul weather before we get to Douglas.” 

“They are a couple of croakers,” said Harry testily. ‘“‘ The wind 
has freshened just nicely for us, and so they choose to think a storm 
is brewing.” 

“Morris and Herries are both old salts,” said George Uniacke ; 
“and if they think there will be a storm, depend upon it there will 
be one. I am all the more glad that Maude didn’t come; but,” 
he added to himself, us he looked vainly through his glass to catch a 
glimpse of her white dress, “I wish she had kissed me.” 


CHAPTER II. 


WHEN Mrs. Strangways, with whom Maude was staying, entered 
the ball-room, extemporised in the Winter Gardens, a large glass 
building of the promenade-conservatory species, beautifully adorned 
with tropical plants, and ablaze with porns flowers and gaslight, 
her party was at once reinforced by all Maude’s promised partners, 
foremost in whose ranks were Lord Silvermere and Tom Ushant. 

“T hope, Miss Hardinge,” said the old nobleman, who had come 
to the town on purpose to find him a “ wife, his braw house to keep,” 
and thought that lovely Maude Hardinge would make a suitable and 
stately Lady Silvermere ; “I hope that you approve the exchange 
from the stuffy rooms at The Queen’s to this spacious and elegant 


crystal palace. I assure you it was no easy matter to persuade the | . 


authorities to allow of its perversion. They have only permitted 
such an innovation once before. I had to use all my influence.” 

“T am sorry you have had so much trouble, Lord Silvermere,” 
said Maude, with only a semitone of pleasure in her rather languid 
voice. “I dare say the room at The Queen’s would have done very 
well.” 

“ Done very well, Miss Hardinge?” he asked, hurt at her want 
of appreciation of his gallantry and devotion to her service ; “1 
thou:ht I heard you say that nothing would induce you to attend 
the ball if they held it there? That was why I determined it should 
be elsewhere.” 

“Qh, really, Lord Silvermere,” said Maude, “I often say things 
I don’t mean ; [am sorry-——” 

‘Now, don’t say that, Miss Hardinge—pray don’t. I hope you 
don’t mean that—I hope you are very glad, and that you are pre- 
pared to enjoy the evening. Don’t forget——” 

“Don’t forget, Miss Hardinge,” interrupted Tom Ushant, leaning 
forward, and putting his handsome young tace close to the old beau’s, 
who instinctively drew back to avoid the opportunity for cum- 
parisons which he felt might be odious, at any rate to him ; “ don’t 
forget that you promised me the first waltz.” He laid a stress on the 


word, knowing well that poor Lord Silvermere would not venture to 
tread the giddy maze—waltzing was beyond hiin, and only in the 
more sober-going dances could he beg for Maude’s hand. 

“JT haven’t forgotten, Mr. Ushant,” she answered calmly, “ but I 
don’t think I meau to dance to-night.” 

“ Not dance, Miss Hardinge?” echoed all her promised partners in 
amazed and disconcerted chorus. 

“ Not dance, Maude ?” said her chaperon ; “why,dear? What's 
the matter ?” 

“ Oh, nothing—nothing at all, only I don’t feel inclined, I’in sick 
of dancing—I’ve done nothing but dance ever since [ came to this 

lace.” 

eee You sick of dancing, Miss Hardinge !” exclaimed Tom Ushant. 
“You make my hair stand on end—you, the very Terpsichore of 
Terpsichores ! There must be something else. You don’t look ill — 
you look—you look,” said the young man, letting his admiration 
shine boldly out of his bright eyes—“ you look too charming even to 
sit out one dance, much less not dance at all. Pray think of my 
forlorn destitution, if for this coming waltz, upon which I had sct 
my heart, I am left minus my partner, and such a partner too—the 
queen of the ball!” He said this in a lower tone, but old Lord 
Silvermere jealously put his best ear forward. 

“You never can mean seriously to carry out such a cruel inten- 
tion, Miss Hardinge,” he petitioned ; and Mrs. Strangways inter- 
posed in an aside, wondering greatly at this new freak of her 
whimsical young guest’s : 

“ My dear, you really must not sit out the whole evening—every 
one will be talking of it, and you such an inveterate dancer too. 
Ah, I see how it is—you are regretting, after all, that you did not 
go with Harry—I see.” 

Maude bridled up immediately, and, without a word of reply, 
she turned to Lord Silvermere and Tom Ushant with a merry smile, 
which was a little overdone, Tom, who had begun to understand her 
moods, thought ; he saw that all was not right with her this evening. 

“ Of course I never meant it,” she said ; ‘on the contrary, I mean 
to dance every dance—dance till the gunpowder runs out at the 
heels of my blue shoes.” She put out the said little blue shoes, 
and gazed at them comically for a few scconds, then, jumping up 
briskly, she put her hand on Tom Ushant’s shoulder. 

“Now, Mr. Ushant, they are just beginning that lovely ‘Silver 
Rhine.’ ‘Let us dance waltzes while we may, for time is fast 
a-flying.’ Don't let’s lose a demisemiquaver of your favourite. I 
shall be ready for your quadrille next, Lord Silvermere,” she laughed, 
waving her hand as she whirled off with her handsome partner. 

Tom Ushant was the best dancer in the room, and Maude and he 
made a suitable couple. Their first dance was by no means their 
last. Maude was not unwilling to forget the more clumsy partners 
to whom she had promised dances, and to make mistakes which gave 
him more and them less. As she would use no programme, refusing 
to have any names written on the little one that hung with her fan at 
her waist, it was casy to say, “I can’t remember ; I have forgotten.” 

One dance followed another till late in the evening, when, after 
an energetic polka with a young officer in the same regiment as 
Major Uniacke, Maude gladly agreed to rest a little while, whilst 
her partner foraged for refreshment. 

“Tl go into the side wing, and sit there till you come,” she said ; 
“they won’t find me out there, and I shall have a little peace.” 

Lieutenant Morton laughed, and departed, and Maude sat 
fanning herself under the shelter of suite ace ferns that screened 
her from the general observation. 

As she sat there, two gentlemen came into the wing, and stopped 

in front of her hiding-place. 
* Are you going down ?” asked one of the other in an eager voice. 
“Yes! I thought so. I should just like to make sure,” replied 
the other, “though it is doubtful whether I could keep my legs in 
such a gale. 1 went out just now, after what I heard, and was 
almost blown away ; and the wind’s getting higher every minute.” 

“And you really think it lay the ‘ Arethusa’? Well, I. 
warned young Hardinge that there was dirty weather before them ; 
but he wouldn’t be warned.” 

‘‘] told him the same; but he had made up his mind to go, and 
go he would. If it is the ‘ Arethusa,’ Morris, there isn’t the ghost of 
a chance for them ; they’re right on the sand-bank. The lifeboat 
has twice tried to reach them and failed. I’m afraid there’s but a 
pvor hope for them all. Of the whole lot, as far as I know, not one 
of them can swiin but George Uniacke, and that poor blind girl and 
her old aunt are on board. I think I’ll go down and see what is 
being done.” 

Maude tried to speak, to ask thei to stop and tell her all she 
so wanted to know ; but her voice made no audible sound, and they 
were gone before she could make them aware of her presence. She 
stood up, and pressed her hands to her forehead. Wus it really 
true? And she had been dancing so wildly_as not_even to heur the 


| rising tempest without. | She looked around, and seeing a glass-door 
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looking ont on to the outer gardens, she attempted to open it, that 
she might judge of the weather for herself ; but the wind, which she 
could hear in spite of the noise of the music and dancing, beat 
furiously against her, and closed the door violently in her face. 

“You mustn’t venture to open any door or window to-night, 
Miss Hardinge,” said her partner, hurrying to her, with ice in one 
hand and jelly in the other. “The wind is simply awful ; away 
from the music you can hear it. If it were once to get inside, it 
would lift the roof of our ball-room clean off our heads in no time. 
Which will you have—shiver or shake? Whichever you don’t 
take, I will, and we will sit down here and enjoy a little quiet.” He 
walked to a seat close by, but Maude scarcely heard what he said. 

“T can’t sit down,” she answered abruptly ; ““and I don’t want 
anything to eat. I just want to ask a question of the woman in the 
cloak-room. Don’t wait for me;” and she was off before the 
astonished young ian could put down his two plates. 

Dashing into the cloak - room, Maude searched desperately 
for a slip of paper. There was none, but as she searched, her 
fan fell to the ground, and seeing upon it her programme, she 
snatched it, and wrote on it: “I hear that the ‘Arethnsa’ is on the 
sand-bank, and all in her likely to perish. I am going down to the 
shore. Don’t trouble about me. I shall be all right.” 

She laid her fan with the card on the counter, and asked for her 
cloak. 

“When Mrs. Strangways comes, give her that,” she said, and 
hurried out. Not until she was fairly outside the covered way from 
the Winter Gardens did she realise the risk and difficulty of the object 
she had in view. 

“Shall I call a fly, miss?” enquired the porter at the outer gate. 
‘‘I’m afraid there’s none within call neither, it’s so early—but I'll 
see, if you wish it.” 

His voice scarcely reached her, although she stood close to him, 
and both he and she had to hold on by the iron pallisade to prevent 
their being blown down the street by the violence of the wind. As 
he spoke, a fly drove up, and Maude hurried into it. 

“To the Promenade,” she said as the porter put his head in to 
ask for directions. ‘ And as near to the beach as he can get.” 

The man drove off, but was obliged to lash his horse furiously to 
induce it to face the blast that swept down the street directly 
against them. 

It was but a few minutes’ drive, and the man came to the door. 

“ This is as nigh as I durst go, miss, to the water.” He evidently 
did not expect her to alight—indeed, he had great difficulty in keeping 
his footing ae he waited. “The horse won’t stand, miss,” he con- 
tinued. ‘Where shall I take ’e to?” 

“ Nowhere,” said Maud ; “but just tell me, for I can’t see, the 
right way, and the nearest, to ot down to the sands.” 

= Sands, miss!” exclaimed the man in astonishment. ‘ Why, 
for sure—you’re never going down——” 

“Never mind,” said Maude ; “here is your fare. Just say if I 
am near any of the openings off the Promenade.” 

“T’ve drove you close up to one of ’em,” he replied. “Take hold 
of me, miss ; horse is quiet. I'll just put you nig t for it. But bless 
my heart alive, why you've but shoes on! Well, if ever-——” 

Maude till that moment had forgotten her ball-dress and 
her delicate shoes. The “loveliest dress and the prettiest little 
shoes,” as she had told George Uniacke. 

~ The thought of his probable fate darted through her like a knife. 

Had he not asked her if he could persuade ay to postpone his 
trip, would she consent to go, and she had said “ No.” It was her 
fault, then, that they were in peril of death at that moment, for 
Harry might have consented. It was too late to go back now to 
change either her dress or her shoes. She groped her way, after the 
man left her, with infinite difficulty down the paved descent from 
the Promenade to the sands, and, as she clung with all her strength, 
during a mighty gust, to the low wall, she heard a heavy step comin 
down behind her, and saw dimly a stout figure, which she hop 
might be Captain Herries. 

At any rate, she must run the risk, whether or no, for she felt 
that alone she could get no farther. 

“Ts that you, Captain Herries ?” she called out. 


“ Hallo! Who's there? Did any one call?” shouted the sturdy 


seaman, himself obliged to cling in his turn and close beside her, as 
the blast swept powerfully past them. 

‘‘Oh, I am glad, Captain Herries. 
beach to see if it’s true that—that——” 

‘Why, bless my soul, it’s Miss Hardinge! Ah, I know what 
you're after. I know—I know! That’s what I’ve come about 
myself. Here, Miss Maudie, take my arm. You must hold on 
tight. I’m pretty firm on my legs for my age, but I’ve never expe- 
rienced a wind like this before, either afloat or ashore—never. e 
must go cautiously. Down below it will be more sheltered.” 

He was shouting in her ear with all his might, but his voice only 
sounded like a hoarse whisper. 


I want to go down to the 
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He guided her by slow degrees down the incline, holding on 
occasionally as the furious blast threatened to tear them asunder, 
and whirl them away before it ; but at lencth they arrived below in 
safety, and, sheltered a little by the wall, the captain stopped to ask 
how she dared to venture ont on such an awful night. 

“1 heard what you and Mr. Morris were talking about—the 
‘Arethusa,’” she answered. 

“Ay, ay, my dear; but it is only supposition, after all. The 
lifeboat has never been near enough to tell for certain who or what 
she is. It is only guesswork, after all. So don’t you fret yourself 
for nothing. It may be the ‘Arethusa,’ but, if it be she, her 
passengers and crew may not be aboard her.” 

-“ But could they get off, Captain Herries? How could any boat 
live in such a sea? Oh, don’t speak so just to comfort me. I had 
rather be told thetruth. It was all my fault that Harry sailed to-day.” 

“To-day! Yesterday, you mean. My dear young lady, it’s 
past one o’clock now, if not past two, and Hairy has had ample time 
to get to Douglas, or—or to put in elsewhere. Why shonld we anti- 
cipate evil he 

“You seemed to think it was the ‘Arethusa,’” said Maude, “ when 
you were speaking to Mr. Morris.” 

“T didn’t know you were listening, little pitcher,” said the 
sailor, trying to speak cheerily. ‘“ But come along. You're a brave 
girl to venture down here on such a night, and alone too; 
though you can’t do any good, and had much better be snug in bed, 
or dancing in the ball-room, safe and warm—though, by Jupiter!” 
he exclaimed, as a sudden thought struck him, “I don’t think 
they’re very safe in acrystal palace like those Winter Gardens. Let 
the wind once get inside, and the roof would be lifted clean off. It 
has been done once before, with a far less wind than this, and made 
terrible havoc. Bless my sont! I never thought of that. I hope 
Morris will see to it. We'll try to cross to where the lifeboat starts 
from. She should be back by now. Hold on tight, or we shall 
both be blown over.” 

Maude clung desperately to her sturdy companion, as they slipped 
and slid through the slushy mud and wet sandy soil of the flat shore. 

“The boat must have come in,” shouted the captain in her ear, 
as before them, across the sands, they saw a number of lights flitting 
about in the darkness. “There’s quite a crowd down there by the 
water. We must look out for waves, Miss Maude, for the tide will 
not be long before it turns, if it hasn’t turned already. Hey, my 
man, has the lifeboat come in?” he asked, as for a few minutes there 
was a sudden lull, and two men passed them coming from the group 
collected on the shore. ‘“What’s going on? Have they found out 
what she is?” 

“ No, sir, no,” replied one of them. “The boat’s been out twice, 
but she can’t work her way to them, and, poor chaps, they’re like to 
go to pieces on that bank.” 

“What dothey make her out to be?” enquired the captain eagerly. 

“A smallish craft, sir, as near as they can tell, but ‘twere getting 
dark afore they started first time, and they can’t get nigh enough to 
hail her.” 

“ More than likely, sir,” chimed in his companion, “it’s the 
acht, the ‘Arethusy,’ as set sail for Douglas this very arternoon. 
ou said yourself, sir, as they’d no right to run into the dirty weather 

afore ’em.” 

“Lord forbid ! Lord forbid!” said the captain, and that Maude 
might hear no more evil surmisings, he hurried on with her. 

“Won't they try again, Captain Herries?” she said anxiously ; 
“they won't leave them there without another effort to save them. 
Oh, won't you try to persuade the lifeboat men to go again ?” 

‘My dear, they’re all picked men—they’re all brave fellows— 
they won't let anyone perish for want of trying to save them; but 
there are times when even a lifeboat can do nothing. I have a 
strong hope that it may not be the ‘Arethusa,’ after all, though it’s 
bad enough for any poor ship to be in such a strait, and Heaven help 
them, whoever they are! Your brother is not wanting in seamanship, 
and his master wouldn't let him keep on for Douglas if he sawdanger 
ahead. I hope the ‘Arethusa’ is riding safely in port somewhere, 
and all on board her in no risk of such a death as yonder poor 
ship's crew.” 

“Oh, Captain Herries!” cried Maude, “you are only trying to 
comfort me, I know you are; you don’t want to frighten me ; but 
oh, do try and persuade them to go again, and see if they cannot 
save them.” _ 

“YT will—l will, Miss Hardinge, but they will do their best with- 
out any persuasion on my part. Hold on, my dear, there’s another 

st. Dear me! whata night itis. In all my experience I never 

elt such a wind.” 

They had now reached the group of people collected on the 
strand, but, not as the captain thought, round the lifeboat and her 
baffled crew. 

“ What’s astir, my mates?” asked the captain, pushing his way 
amongst them. 
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“A body washed ashore,” replied his nearest neighbour. 

Captain Herries felt Maude clutch his arm. 

“From yon wreck, no doubt,” said another ; “but they’ve only 
just been able to grapple him, and don’t know for certain if he’s 
dead or alive. Well. Jim, which is it?” he thundered out, amid 
the howling of the wind and the roaring of the still distant waves, 
though on so flat a sliore the flux and retlux of the tide wasa matter 
of but a few moments either way. The men were the more anxious 
to use all despatch. 

“ He'll never speak no more,” answered Jim with another shout ; 
“he wor a gentleman, too, to go by his dress. Is the cart a-coming, 
Bill? He maybe has vallables—a gold watch an’ so forth, on him, 
and we mustn’t meddle wi’ him till the bobby comes.” 

Maude slipped her hand out of the captain’s arm, and pressed 
frantically amongst the men, till she reached the spot where the 
drowned man lay on the sand. 

The water was already rolling in around him, lashed to greater 
speed by the fury of the tempest. There was only the dim uncertain 
light of the flickering lanterns, shielded for the most part by the 
jackets of those who carried them, and these few were gradually 
diminishing as they were caught by a sudden squall and blown out, 
but Maude, as it were by instinct, found her way. One man was 
kneeling by the body, supporting the head on his knee, whilst a 
second held a lantern by which he was endeavouring to ascertain 
something more about him. 

“‘ Ay, he’s dead !” he said, putting the lantern within the shelter 
of his jacket ; “he wor a gentleman, that’s certain ; he has gotten a 
gold ring on his finger, and——” 

‘Qh, let me see him,” gasped Maude, pressing forward, “ I must 
see him.” Her voice was drowned in the renewal of the tempest, 
which swept in a considerable volume of water, and drove the crowd 
a few paces back, and floated the body inshore a little farther. 

Tidal waves were not unknown on this coast, and the sailors 
knew well the danger they ran in the darkness, with the tide flowing 
in on such a night. 

‘“‘ Eh, stars alive, there’s a woman!” they cried out, as when the 
blast had passed them they again brought out their lanterns. 
“Come away, come away; you'll be carried off for certain if you 
don’t look out.” 7 

Captain Herries had by this time made out where his young 
companion was, and caught her by the arm. 

“You must not go there,” he cried; “such sights are not fit for a 
young girl. Be persuaded, my dear; be persuaded. You couldn't 
see if you did.” 

“7 must, Captain Herries,” said Maude decidedly. “It was my 
fault they went. I know I have been the cause of his death. I 
must eee—let me go.” 

She broke from him, and knelt down in the wet sand, now fairly 
covered by the incoming tide, by the side of the helpless body. 
But it was too dark to see the face, and she turned in the dimness 
beseechingly to the men around her. 

“ Let me have a light to see his face. Pray let me have a light !” 

‘““No, no,” interposed the captain, who had heard all that had 
been said, and feared for the consequences should Maude discover, 
or fancy that she had discovered, the dead man to be her betrothed or 
her brother. “Come away, my dear young lady ; it can’t be the one 
you think. Pray—pray come away.’ 

. He tried to lift her from her kneeling posture, but Maude clung 
desperately to her determination. She grasped the dead man’s arm, 
and lifted the clammy hand, feeling its icy cold fingers. 

“Qh, lend mea Hee !” she entreated. “I can feel his ring. Oh, 
it is—it is George! 1 knew it, I knew it! Captain Herries, if you 
have af pity for me, let me know the truth, make them lend me a 
light. I shall go mad if I cannot sce his face. Fishermen,” she 
almost shrieked in her agony, “lend me a light. Won’t you lend 
me a light ?” 

The men needed no further entreaty as soon as the word passed 
from one to another that the drowned man was the “ young lady’s 
sweetheart—poor thing!” all who had them were eager to lend 
their lanterns. 

They crowded round her, first, as was but natural, trying to 
catch a glimpse of her pale face, and tangled blown-about hair and 
dress ; then with the ready sympathy always evoked in generous hearts 
by real sorrow and suffering, they held the lanterns, a little ashamed 
of their curiosity concerning herself, close to the dead man’s face. 

Maude had miscalculated her own nerve. She bent down 
eagerly as the light came, looking first at the poor dead hand she 
held in hers. The ring was a signet-ring, and a sharp pang darted 
eat de her as she remembered how George Uniacke’s signet-ring 
had hurt her hand as he had wrung it when they parted. Ah, 
. when they parted, never to meet again—and she would not kiss him ! 

A groan burst unwillingly from her, and again the captain tried 
to prevent any further inspection. . 

“F have looked, my dear. I assure you it is useless ; you couldn’t 
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tell, it is so mauled. Trust me, Maude; indeed—indeed, it i9 neither 
George Uniacke nor your brother.” 

But Maude was obstinate. She leaned over the dead man’s 
face, her own looking white and scared in the lurid glare of the 
lanterns. 

“ Poor lass—poor lass ! God pity thee if ’tis thy Joe,” burst from 
one of the men as they watched her strained eyes fixed on the 
corpse with an agony of dreadful expectation. And after one long 
glance, Maude threw her hands above her head, and with a smothered 
cry, fell by his side, unconscious. 

“Here comes the dead-cart; make way, lads, make way 1” 
shouted the men. “There’s no time to lose, the water’s coming in 
fast. Pick up the poor chap, and let’s get him in.” 

The cart drove up, and several men got down, bringing a fresh 
supply of lanterns. 

“Ts there a young lady here?” shouted a strong voice through 
the darkness. ‘“ Does anyone know if there’s a lady here? . 

Before Captain Herries, who had lifted Maude from the wet 
strand, could answer, a chorus of voices replied to the question. 

“Aye, aye, sir, there’s a lady, sure enough ; she’s just made out 
the dead man to be her sweetheart, and it’s well-nigh killed her 
ae poor lass, Gentleman’s gotten her there—close beside the 

ody. 

The owner of the voice pressed forward in the direction pointed 
out to him. He held up his lantern to Captain Herries’ face. 

“You here, Captain Herries! And—what? Is this Maude? 
Surely not Maude?” 

“Tt is, indeed,” cried the captain, and explained in few words 
what had brought her into sich a state. ‘“ But is it really you, 
George Uniacke, or your ghost? I daren’t make too sure that that 
poor fellow was not really either you or Harry Hardinge. Heaven be 
thanked that you are safe ! Of course you all put into port elsewhere 
before the gale.” 

“Yes,” began George Uniacke ; 
in time to——” 

He was cut short by a shout from the cart. 

‘Now then, sir, if the lady’s going in the cart, you had better be 
quick, for the tide’s coming in, and we have to get under the arch— 
another five minutes, and the horse will have to swim.” 

Maude was lifted into the cart, where George Uniacke and the 
captain supported her on one seat, whilst the corpse of the 
hae man occupied the floor, and thus they reached the town in 
satety. 

Maude was taken into the nearest shop, and means used for her 
restoration to consciousness. 

“Her best medicine will be a sight of you,” said Captain Herries 
to George Uniacke. ‘Never fear, stay by her, and as soon as she 
comes round let her know that you are all safe ; that'll set her mind 
at rest at once, and turn her thoughts the right way.” 

Suddenly a boy darted into the room. 

“Oh, father,” he cried, breathless with excitement and haste, 
“the wind has blown the roof off the Winter Gardens, and there was 
a ball there, and all the people are crushed to death.” 

“ For Heaven’s sake don’t let Miss Hardinge hear that, Uniacke !” 
exclaimed the captain. “ Her aunt was there, she told me so. She 
was dancing till the moment she heard me say that a boat was 
stranded, and that it might be the ‘Arethusa,’ Look, she has her 
dancing-shoes on still, and her dress. I can’t believe the tale, it is 
too horrible.” 

He seized the excited boy by the collar, and sternly bade him 
repeat his tale. But the child was frightened by his roughness, and 
burst out crying. | 

“T’m sure it’s true,” was all he gould say. 

And Captain Herries hurried out. 

“It’s only a step from this,” he cried as he ran off. 
the truth for myself.” 

In a few minutes he returned. 

“T met Morris coming away,” he explained, as soon as his breath- 
lessness and agitation would permit him to speak. “It is not all 
true, but still bad enough. Morris found that the hurricane was 
increasing tremendously. He felt the whole place rocking, and was 
afraid that if once the wind got inside the rvof would go. He 
warned the dancers, and most of them left, en a few of the idiotic 
fools there always are insisted on dancing still, in spite of warning, 
aye, even after the band had left, and they danced to their deaths—as 
far as I can make out, not oneof them has escaped. It was not more 
than ten minutes after Morris left that the catastrophe came, the roof 
was lifted up bodily, and fell in with an awful crash.” 

“What a mercy that Mrs. Strangways discovered Maude’s absence 
so soon!” said Uniacke. “I went to her first, you know, as soon as I 

ot here. She told me that she missed her directly after she left. 
aude’s note was given her in the cloak-rvom, and she returned home 
at once.” 

“Itis, indeed,” replied the captain. \ ‘Ol have brought a cab with 


“not exactly before it began, but 


“ T'1l find out 
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me to take Miss Hardinge home in. .There is great difficulty in 


getting one at all, for they are busy taking people to see the wreck, 
at the Gardens, even at this time of day, and of course there are | 


relatives anxious to ascertain the fate of those who are still missing. 
Heaven be thanked,” said the old man, lifting his hat, “that so many 
were rescued in time, and that you and all your party are safe! Ah, 
Miss Maudie,” he added, as the young girl opened her eyes and 
sat up, “I told you George and Harty were safe, but you would 
have it the poor dead man was your Joe. Look up and see who's 
ready to prove that he’s alive, as well as your brother. Eh, lassie, 
little lassie, it doesn’t do to make too sure, and even our sight may 
deceive us, and especially on such a night as this. But Dll be off 
now. She’s all right, and when you've put these dry wraps round 
her she'll be ready to drive home. Mrs. Strangways will be anxious 
to see her safe back. Good-night, Miss Maudie. You and [ll not 
forget our midnight adventure on the sands in a hurry.” 

“‘Oh, George !” exclaimed Maude next morning, when, after a few 
hours’ sleep, restored, refreshed, and greatly sobered by all she had 
gone through, and all she had since heard of the disastrous 
hurricane, she met her betrothed, “can you forgive me? I shall 
never forgive myself. You might all have been drowned through 
my wilfulness and wickedness. I shudder still when I think that I 
was dancing whilst you——” . 

“Were safe in port, dearest. It was not your fault, dear Maude, 
and I can only be too thankful that you were so determined, and 
did not let me persuade you to go with us.” 

“You didn't care to have me share your fate, George.” There 
was a trace of the old love of contraricty in this little speech that 
made George smile. 

“Decidedly not, dearest. My one thought, as we wondered if we 
should ever make the port, was, ‘How thankful I am that Maude is 
not here !’” 

“You didn't want me,” sighed Maude, a little piqued. “ You 
could wish to die alone, without me; but no wonder after the cruel 
way I treated you. Well, it was just what I deserved. How could 
I be so cruel—so silly 7?” 

“Ah, Maudie,” said George, tenderly folding her in his arms, 
‘don’t think I didn’t care, dear one. I kept saying to myself all 
the time, as first we thought we should win the port, and then 
again as all hope seemed lost, ‘Heaven be thanked that Maude 
did not come, but I wish she had kissed me!’ and see, Maude, I 
have bribed Selina to give me these.” He drew out a pair of mud- 
bespattered, drabbled satin shoes, that once had been a pale blue. 
* Don’t laugh at me—nay, darling—but rather that than cry. I shall 
treasure them all my life long. To think how you went down in 
them to the shore, and braved all the peril and misery of that night 
for my sake! If ever I doubted your love for me, Maude, these 
little shoes, the prettiest pair in the room last night, have proved 
what a true, brave heart yours is. It is I who must crave forgive- 
ness, darling, for I did think you were cold to me.” 


The above facts arc all separately true. They all occurred 
within a few days of each other, and are fiction only so far as they 
are grouped tozether with one set of actors. 


Spring. 


Sweet child-empress of the year, 
Wake the earth from winter sleep ; 
Come, and in thy bosom bear 
Buds new-born, @ mingled heap, 
Blossoms of the future strewing, 
Each new hope, and each new wooing, 
AL! good deeds that shall be doing. 


Zephyrus thy courier is 

Who a-tiptoe ever goes, 

Underneath his flying feet, 

Bloom the pretty pale primrose, 
Royal lilies ugh aspiring, 
Violets in shade retiring, 
Daffodils the sun-desiring. 

Hark! a nat harp he brings, 

Sweeps his hand across the strings, 

And the forest answer makes 

To the melody he wakes. 

And the pine, with odorous sigh, 
Waveth, as he passeth by, 
His tall branches tremblingly. 


Zephyr, still your wild harp play; 
April, hasten on to May, 
Till in all her rosy charms, 
Spring is clasped in Summer’s arms. 
ll our heart chords with the singing 
Of the pi focutes heavenward springing, 
Are in softest concord ringing. 


| glance at the pale, handsome face of the Italian. 


‘*My Lord Conceit.” 


. (A SERIAL STORY.) 
By the Author of “ FRAGOLETTA,” “‘DANu DURDEN,” Kto., Ete. 


Book LV. 
CHAPTER IV, THE PRICE OF SILENCE. 

THE exigencies of polite society don’t often allow for the intru- 
sion of anything so vulgar and inconvenient as “ feelings.” 

Ivor Grant, hastily donning a dress-coat, and Beryl Marsden, 
trembling under the hurried hands of her maid, were somewhat 
unlike the two grief-stricken and passionate people who had sud- 
denly faced the tragic side of life, and now looked out upon ites 
desolation. 

Appearances must be kept up. There was no time for debate or 
discussion. Ivor knew he must face all these people, dine, talk, act 
as if nothing had happened—try, if possible, to screen Beryl from 
the consequences of his own folly—throw dust in the eyes of that 
hateful spy whose evil smile had been to him the first revelation of 
what the world would say and think, did it guess his secret or 
hers. 

He went down to dinner, entering the room late, and taking his 
seat far from Beryl Marsden, yet not so far but that his eyes caught 
sizht of the fair, sad face, and noted, with a sudden flush of eager 
deliyht, the spray of white heath and maidenhair at her breast. 

he Count Savona was opposite to him, and caught the look and 
the flush, and smiled cynically. 

“ What transparent fools men in love are,” he thought to him- 
self. ‘ How eel they arranged to meet here, thosetwo! Iscarcel 
expected to find them so quickly. It is not a bad idea to get bot 
mother and gon into my toils, though he’s a more difficult subject to 
manage. No fool at bottom, whatever he looks. Curse his impu- 
dence and conceit!” 

Tongues were running riot; laughter and discussion were at 
their height. Beryl’s unusual silence and Ivor Grant’s unusual 
gaiety met with no comment. Everyone was talking of the tableaux 
and the costumes, and the various difficulties arising from them. 

It was not until after the ladies had left, and the men drawn 
closer round the table, that Ivor Grant managed to get near his host 
and whisper : 

“Cosmo, how did that Italian count get here ?” 

“ Brookes brought him,” said Colonel Dunbar in some surprise. 
“Why, what’s the matter with him? Nothing wrong, I hope ?” 

“ Not that I’m aware of,” said Ivor Grant, shrugging his shoulders 
as he leant back again in his chair, “only—I hate him !” 

His host looked at him in astonishment. 

“You! My dear fellow, I thought you were too lazy and too 
indifferent to dislike anyone. What's he done ?” . 

“ Nothing—that’s just it,” said Ivor coolly. ‘ But one may see a 
snake lying curled up at one’s feet and shrink back from it with 
repulsion, not for what it’s done, but for what it would do if it had 
the chance. That’s how I feel towards the man.” 

“You surprise me,” said the colonel with a somewhat uneasy 
“ Of course I know 
nothing about him. But he’s only going to stay a few days, and 
Brookes says he’s a capital fellow, so clever and accomplished and all 
that.” ; 

‘No doubt,” said Ivor, draining his glass quickly and setting it 
down. “To quote Mr. Toots, it’s of ‘no consequence ;’ avoidance is 
easy enough here.” . 

“By the way,” said Cosmo Dunbar, who was as essentially open 
and blundering as he was good-natured, “I'll tell you a good joke. 
My wife was telling me before dinner that she and Mrs. Marsden 
had a—bet, was it ?—well, something of the sort, about your finding 
out a nickname she gave you the first time you met. Madge says 
twas atour house. I don’t know about that, but women have such 
deuced memories for details. Well, Madge was crowing over this, 
for she said, as only she and Beryl knew, you could never find out. 
But the stupid little puss forgot she'd told me that same night, for 
she thought the name suited you to a T, and so I just held nF 
tongue and listened to all this, and I thought, ‘Oh no, my lady, I 
just open your eyes a bit,’ so I said ‘I know it too, my dear.’ Bless 
me, you ought to have seen how she looked. ‘ Now, you dear stupid 
old Cosmo,’ she says, ‘ you'll never go and let it out,’ and of course,” 
he added with a solemn wink at Ivor, “I said, ‘On no account,’” 

“ And what was it?” asked Ivor eagerly. 

“Oh no, no; honour among thieves,” said the colonel, laughing. 
“T mustn't tell you, but Pll write it down.” 

“Done!” said Ivor, quickly producing a pencil and tablet. 

“T haven’t told you, have I?” said the colonel, chuckling over 
his own cleverness. “I do like to circumvent women, theyre so 
uncommon sharp, or at least think they, are.” 

He handed the tablet back ‘to Iyor’as he spoke, and with the 
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colour rising hot and swift to his brow he read the words written 
there—“ My Lord Conceit.” 

“Good, wasn’t it?” laughed the colonel. “ You were a very 
haw-haw looking sort of individual in those days, don’t you know. 
Had a trick of half closing your eyes and looking at people as if it was 
tuo much trouble. She hit you off capitally.” 

“Yes,” said Ivor, putting the tablets back into his pocket, “she 
real me very correctly.” 

His heart was sore and pained. He felt a sharp sense of 
humiliation as he thought of that night, and how he had thrown 
himself down at her feet in involuntary admiration of the beauty, 
and brilliance, and charm that he had never found in any woman 
before. He thought, too, of how she had defied him to find out that 
name, and how he had laughingly said he would take vengeance on 
her when he did. But now there was no longer time for jest between 
them. 

In deep and solemn earnest they had to face life as it stood 
arrayed against them in the tempting, the treachery, the agony and 
shame of a hopeless passion. | 

Trying to evolve some order out of the chaos of suffering into 
which he was plunged, Ivor Grant sat there, deaf to the buzz of 
tongues and arguments of voices around him. 

He knew he must leave her—there was no help, no other way to 
serve her now; but for a moment, as he thought of the queenly head 
that had lain on his breast, and the tearful eyes that had so un- 
consciously betrayed their secret, his heart seemed to grow still with 
a great dread, and a most bitter remorse. 

He loved her so, and yet he must add to her sufferings—he would 
have counted no sacrifice too great for her happiness, and he had 
only given her pain. 

- it -morrow I will leave her,” he said to himself. “Just a few 
more hours to keep on the mask—to laugh and jest, and be society’s 
puppet, and then it will be all over. I wonder if a man feels as I do 
when the rope is round his neck, and he looks up at the blue sky 
for the last—last time !” 

There was a stir and bustle at the table. Those who had to take 
part in the tableaux were impatient to attire themselves in the 
wonderful and novel costumes whose unfamiliarity would take 
longer to adjust than the ordinary garb of nineteenth century life. 

Ivor Grant was almost the last to leave the table. As he neared 
the door he found himself beside Count Savona. Instinctively he 
shrank away. The Italian noted the gesture of repugnance, and 
half smiled. 

“T was about to ask the favour of a word with you,” he said. 
“Will you smoke a cigarette with me in the conservatory, before you 
make your toilette for the tableaux? I should not ask you, but I 
have something particular to say.” 

“Concerning myself?” asked Ivor brusquely. 

“Concerning yourself and one other person,” said the count—“a 
lady.” 
The hot blood rushed to Ivor’s face. 

“ How much does the brute guess?” he thought. 
had better find out.” 

“Tam at your service for a quarter of an hour,” he said aloud. 
“ After that I must dress.” 

The count only bowed and led the way. 

That scene was fresh in the memory of both as they entered the 
beautiful glass-house, with its mass of tropical verdure. The count 
lit a cigarette. Ivor coldly declined the one he proffered. They 
walked slowly up the aisle of flowers and shrubs. 

“Well, your business ?” said Ivor brusquely. 

“You are impatient, my friend. It is as well to see we are quite 
alone before I commence,” said the count, glancing around in a way 
that made Ivor Grant’s blood grow hot as he thought of his own 
late imprudence. ‘ Eavesdroppers are not conducive to the freedom 
of a téte-d-téte.” 

They reached the farthest end of the conservatory. It was quite 
deserted. Then the count took a low basket-chair, and leaning 
negligently back in it, poised the cigarette in his fingers and blew a 
cloud of light smoke from between his lips. 

“You gave me fifteen minutes,” he said coolly. Ten will do. 
Have you ever met Beryl Marsden’s husband ?” 

The insolent familiarity of the words, even more than the 
insolence of the manner, inspired Ivor Grant with the fiercest longing 
he had ever known to knock this man down. 

“ Speak more respectfully of the lady if you wish me to listen to 
you,” he said fiercely. “What right have you to ask such a 
question ?” 

“Oh, mere friendly interest in you both,” said the count, 
replacing the cigarette between his lips. “1 will accept your 
reply as a negative. You don’t know him. Perhaps it’s as 
well. He is a brute. Not only that, but he is a swindler. He 
has one virtue, however ; he is jealous of his wife, even though 
he does not profess to be faithful to her. J} doubt jf her life or 
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ours would be worth an hour's purchase, if this same John Marsden 
ew of a certain little tender scene in this conservatory some two 
hours ago.” 

In ail his life Ivor Grant had never felt how keen and cruel a 
thing humiliation might be, till he faced it now for the sake of the 
woman he loved better than his life. Yet even while facing and 
defying it, he knew how powerless he was to shield her name or 
vindicate her honour. 

“You—you wish me to buy your silence, I suppose,” he said, 
with such utter contempt of the man he addressed in his face and 
voice, that even callous and case-hardened as he was, the count 
winced beneath it. 

“T simply wish to caution you,” he said, lowering his cyes that 
their lurid, evil light might not yet betray his hatred of the man he 
held at bay. ‘“ What do you intend to do—run away with her ?” 

“ You—— !” 

“Hush !” said the count, raising his hand warningly. “Do not 
use strong language. We are both men of the world. You do not 
suppose you can throw dust in my eyes at this time of day, and 
there’s really no reason why you shouldn’t—shall I say elope? If 
she knew what her husband was, her views as to wifely duty might 
undergo a change. Facts do alter cases, you know, and some 
good women——’ 

“Silence !” thundered Ivor, turning on him like a lion in his 
wrath. “Ifyou dare utter another word of disrespect towards that 
lady, it will be at your peril.” 

“Tam willing to take the risk,” said.the count coolly, but he 
rose from his chair, and tossed the cigarette away. ‘“ Duelling’s out 
of fashion, but perhaps you’ve a fancy for heroics. It might please 
her, even if her name is comproinised by your folly. Come,” he 
added, dropping his voice, “don’t let us quarrel. We can do better 
than that.” 

They stood and faced each other full of deadly anger and of deadly 
hate, yet prudence whispered to Ivor Grant that open defiance of this 
man would only injure instead of serve the woman he wished to 
protect, and, smothering his anger down, he stood there silent, waiting 
for the count’s next words. 

“ J know more about Mrs. Marsden than you imagine,” he said, 
after a moment’s silence. “She is a very unhappy woman, and her 
life in India has been one long martyrdom to the caprices and 
tyrannies of a selfish despot. These embarrassments are due to a 
cause of which every one in the place—except perhaps his wife—was 
cognisant. His name is covered with ignominy, and he has retired 
to a remote district on the hills with a snug fund of his own securing, 
and a companion about whom the less said the better. I give you 
“ information, and you may verify it very easily. Having done 
that—— 

He paused. His look said all, and more than all, that his words 
would have implied, and Ivor could only stand there with clenched 
hands and throbbing pulses, longing to silence sneers and insinua- 
tions with one blow on the foul mouth that uttered them, yet with- 
held from yielding to the impulse by thought of that tearful, idolised 
face that once again seemed beseeching him to spare her, since he 
alone in all the world of men and women among which sho moved, 
could she call friend. 

“What you say may be true or not,” he said at last, his voice 
ony mastered by a strong effort. “It has nothing todo with me. I 
will not pretend to misunderstand your insinuations. You think I 
—I love the wife of the man you defame. Perhaps I do; but it is 
with a love that such men as you can no more understand than the 
toad beneath its stone can comprehend the light and glory of a world it 
never sees. Do you fancy,” he added with rising passion that flamed 
and fired his glance until those evil eyes before him sank abashed for 
once ; “do you fancy there is only one way for men to love ?—that 
by robbing a woman of her good name and ruining her in the sight 
of the world they prove that love? You are mistaken for once. 
Beryl Marsden as a wife could be nothing to me, even though the 
man whose name she bears were a deeper blackguard than—yourself. 
I reverence her too well to lower her in the world’s sight, and, 
it ng in my own. To-night, for the first time, I betrayed myself. 

o-night I leave her. Now, if you can believe truth exists, accept 
my words, and do your worst.” 

“You defy me, then? I think you are foolish. Your suffering 
and hers will be dearly bought, and you might have all the gain.” 

“ Another such word, and I shall take the liberty of throwing 
you through that glass door,” said Ivor coolly. “There is a nice 
easy drop of ten or fifteen feet before you make acquaintance with 
the terrace.” 

“ You would regret it if you did,” said the count quite as coolly, 
“‘T shouldn’t advise you to try. Heroics and herculean feats are bad 
form, you know. I thought you were a sensible man. There was 
not much sainthood about you once, or ‘reverence’ for women 
either. However,” and he drew out his.watch, “1 have said 
all J need. The fifteen minytesare up. "So you are going to part} 
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Well, in a few years’ time I dare say you'll find some one else has 
run away with her instead of yourself. You'll be sorry then you 
missed the chance. Meanwhile we'll see what John Marsden 
thinks of your ‘ reverence’ for his wife.” 

“Stop !” cried Ivor suddenly ; “ bad as you are, you can’t mean 
that. You won't threaten a woman for your own black malice ? 
What is your object—money ?” 

‘““Yes,” answered the count coolly ; “I am not quite so dis- 
interested as to give valuable information for nothing.” 

“J will buy your silence then,” said Ivor contemptuously ; ‘ not 
from fear—do not fancy that—but for sake of the trouble and shame 
it nay spare an innocent woman.” 

“*Tt will cost you dear,” said the count with the old evil smile on 
his thin lips. 

‘“ Name it,” said Ivor shortly, his scorn of the mean and cowardly 
creature before him speaking out in every line of his face. 

“That will require consideration,” said the count tranquilly. “I 

cannot discuss it with you now. Besides——” 
He te de abruptly. A servant had entered the conservatory, 
and was looking round as if in search of someone. Catching sight 
of the two figures he advanced, holding a salver, on which lay a 
telegraphic message. 

“ For you, sir,” he said to Ivor. 

He took it, tore it open, then turned ghastly white. 

“Great Heaven!” he muttered. ‘“ Dead—so sudden.” 

“‘ Who is dead ?” asked Count Savona eagerly. ‘ Not—not your 
mother ?” 

“My mother? No, my uncle. He died this morning.” 

“ Allow me to congratulate you, Sir Ivor Grant,” said the mock- 
ing voice beside him. To himself the count added: “’T was well I 
waited ; the price to an heir expectant and a baronet are two different 
things. How Providence favours the prudent !” 


CHAPTER V. 


T love you so much 
That I only can leave you. 

SOMEONE else had to take the part of “ my lord of Leicester” that 
night. Ivor ascertained that a train left in an hour’s time, and sent 
for Colonel Dunbar and begged him to make all excuses to his wife 
for his hurried departure. 

No need of false excuses now. Fate had played into his hand 
again. Fora moment he hesitated as to whether he should sce 
Beryl or not, finally resolved that he would, and sent her a pencilled 
te begying her to come to him for a few moments in the 

ibrary. 

The room was quite deserted. Everyone was dressing, and the 
county guests had not arrived. Wondering greatly at the message, 
Beryl, who did not intend to change her simple dinner-dress, ieft her 
room and came as he had asked her. 

He was pacing up and down the library in terrible agitation. 
The ghastliness and suffering of his face almost frightened her as she 
saw it. 

He came up and placed the telegram in her hands. 

‘“T leave in half an hour's time,” he said. 

She read it and her face changed. 

“T am so sorry,” she faltered. “ And—your mother ?” 

“It will be a great blow to her,” said Ivor sadly. “ But I cannot 
epeak of that now. I—I sent for you to warn you. That foreign 
epy saw us in the conservatory, as I feared. He puts the worst con- 
struction possible on our interview. Oh, my dear, don’t look like 
that! It cuts me to the heart.” 

“He has spoken—told you this ?” she cried, growing very white. 
“For what purpose ?” 

Ivor was silent for a moment, wondering how much he dared 
tell her, or how little. 

“ 1_]J think he is safe,” he said hurriedly ; “ but it is best not to 
make an enemy of him, and I thought I would warn you. Oh, Beryl,” 
he added sorrowfully, “1 can never forgive myself for bringing all this 
misery upon you, and I can’t even shield you without making things 
worse,” 

He looked at her with all his soul in his longing eyes. He had 
ee faithful to a dream so long, had struggled so bravely, and all for 
this! 

“Tell me,” he cried, “is there any way I can help you—is there 
anything I can do?” 

She shook her head. 

“ Nothing ; and do not reproach yourself. I am quite as much to 
blame. And why should we fear this man? We have done no 
wrong in sight of God or man. We know our weakness, and once 
knowing it resolved to suffer sooner than to yield. Why,” she went 
on, looking up in his face with her brave, sweet smile, “I would 
myself tell my husband all that has passed between us, so sure am | 
that he could not byt excuse it,” 
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‘‘ Ah, my dear,” said Ivor sadly, “you don’t know much of men. 
The very fact of my self-betrayal brands me as a scoundrel in the 
eyes of others who have only had to look on, while I have had to 
endure. Oh, it is all so hard! It seems cowardly to run away and 
leave you to face unknown dangers, and unknown foes ; to be alone, 
and I can’t come to you; to suffer, and I can’t aid you ; to want 
help, sympathy, counsel, and I daren’t give them you. I—I must 
not even ask you to write !” . 

“No,” she said, turning very pale, and remembering how 
precious and how welcome had been those letters during her year 
of absence—how full of thought and kindness, and every trifling 
detail that might interest or amuse her in her exile from her 
darlings. ‘“ No, that would not do. Our parting must be complete 
as it is final.” 

‘* No, don’t say that,” he cried passionately. ‘It is like sending 
me out to meet my death-blow. Somewhere, somehow—even if the 
time be very far off—I shall hope to see you again. Think what a 
hard thing I am doing for you now. I leave you, because my love 
might harm you, and I would not have the shadow of dishonour 
fall upon your head. You know that, do you not?” bending and 
ane her hands, and looking down into her upraised face with 
eyes that tears had dimmed. 

“Oh yes,” she said with a little pitiful sob. “ You—you are far 
too good to me—you have always been.” | 

“T wish I had the right, my dearest,” he said tenderly. “For I 
would work for you, care for you, live for you as I think no man on 
earth could ever do. But it is not to be,” he added with a 
heavy sigh. “You might judge how I love you if you only knew 
what it costs me to say—good-bye.” 

“Tn all your sorrow now — you can still think of me,” sha 
faltered, and involuntarily her hand went up to hide the slow, hot 
tears of weakness gathering in her eyes. ; 

“T must always think of you,” he said simply and earnestly. “I 
told you I had done so from the first hour we met. Iam nota 
romantic fellow, or one who talks much about his feelings ; but I 
did feel a changed man from that hour, though to you I was enly a 
languid, idle fop, whose character you gauged more accurately than 
he did yours.” 

“ Not that—oh, never that !” she said, flushing crimson. “I—I 
was mistaken.” 

“In ‘My Lord Conceit ?’ I hope so, sweet. He has a grain of 
something better in his heart, though he might never have known 
it but for you.” 

“ You—you have found that out?” she cried, stepping back and 
paling and crimsoning alternately as she met his eyes. 

“ Yes; I told you I should if you defied me. Do you remember 
the vengeance I vowed? Perhaps had I been what you fancied, I 
might not care now for what the world would say. I might have 
even tried to blind your eyes, and teach you how little all other 
things look in comparison with love—love like mine. But I won't 
do anything that will bring a blush to your face, because—because 
I love you. And I will make no foolish vows or promises, because 
that love is so much deeper than mere empty words. I will only leave 
you now, without even a kiss on your lips, to make them less 
innocent for your children’s angel touch. You know I meant no wrong, 
and I know it, fora man can’t be strong always, however hard he tries, 
and J—I tried such a long time, dear. Now, no more tears; [ can’t 
bear to add to your unhappiness. If ever you need me, be quite sure 
you can always trust me, and that I should never misjudge you— 
never, though the whole world stood arrayed against you. But that 
I think you know. And now,” with a sudden sharp catch of his 
breath, “I must go. I have run my time as close as I can. Only 
one word of caution—distrust Count Savona ; and, if possible, avoid 
him. And now ‘i 

There was no need to say it. The two pale, nthe faces looked 
up at each other as eyes might look in Death’s farewell. The 
blood seemed to flow back to their suffering hearts, and the scorch 
of burning tears lay on cheek and lash. Her hands lay in his, 
close clasped in a trembling pressure. He raised thei to his lips 
in silence. 

“Heaven bless and guard you !” fell brokenly from him. 

Then her hands dropped. She was alone. 

For one moment of cold and ive despair she threw herself 
down on the couch, too wretched for tears, too sad for words, too 
weak for any movement or any thought. Only a numbing sense of 
desolation lay heavy upon soul and body, and she wondered dimly 
how her life would drag itself on, and how much longer that life 
was to be only a synonym for suffering. 


The necessity of keeping up appearances made itself felt at last, 
and Beryl rose and went to her room and bathed her eyes and had 
her hair re-arranged, and then, with the weariest heartache she had 
ever known, took herself to the scene of the evening’s festivities. 

The tableaux vivants were 9 brilliant success, Madge Dunbar was 
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radiant with delight, and seemed to have forgotten her momentary 
displeasure at the substituted Earl of Leicester. | | 

After the tableaux there was a dance, and Beryl Marsden took 
the a aabbaued of retiring. She felt too wearied and wretched to 
play her part any longer, and only longed for solitude. “Ss 

To think clearly was impossible. She was too unnerved and 
unstrung for that. At first she thought she would write to her 
husband, and beg him to let her go back to India. 

The more distasteful duty looked, the more rigidly did she steel 
herself to fulfil it. A bitter disdain of her own weakness and folly 
swept over her from time to time, but amidst it all she yet could not 
find it in her heart to blame Ivor Grant, nor could she think of 
anything in these past years that had spoilt that loyal friendship, or 
seemed aught but the ontspring of a very generous and unselfish 
devotion ; and a woman who has once known that, and felt its strong 
and gentle protection round her like an encircling arm, knows too 
that few things in life are more bitter than its sudden loss. 

“Tf only he had not spoken!” she thought; and yet she knew 
well that he must have been sorely tried often and often if he had so 
loved her. There comes a time when human streneth fails—when 
sophisms can no longer blind the eyes, and dull the ears, to sight or 
knowledge of danger. 

That time had come to her as well as to him, taking vengeance on 
a long blindness. Through all the long dark hours of that night she 
lay there battling with her misery and her weakness. It was harder 
to fight now because her life was so empty and so loveless. All the 
harder because no childish touch could draw the arrow of suffering 
from her breast, or soothe her tortured heart with words of love. 

As the dawn was breaking she closed her eyes in very weariness, 
and fell asleep. In her sleep she dreamt that she saw little Jack 
dancing over the cowslip meadows towards her, and that as she 
stretched her arms cower: him he seemed to fade away, and kneel- 
‘ing at her feet was Ivor Grant. 

She woke sobbing as if her heart would break. | 

The next mail took out a letter from her to John Marsden, 
entreating permission to go out to India once more. 

(To be continued.—Commenced in No. 141.) 


A Family Feud. 


(A STORY IN FIVE WEEKLY PARTS.) 


CHAPTER IV. 

Ir is said by the gentlemen who are at the greatest pains to 
analyse and weigh and label human emotions, that a lover’s chief 
bliss precedes the formal engagement. In a sense this is frequently 
true. The first kiss of dawn on eastern hills is purer aaa more 
entrancingly beautiful than is the full blaze of day over the richest 
landscape ; and the rosy, hushed thrill of opening passion—when 
doubt and subtle assurance are linked like twin shadows—has a 
charin peculiarly its own. But there are exceptions. Not seldom 
the lover’s uncertainty has an element of pain in it, drawn from 
untoward surroundings and circumstances. He understands the 
power of the environment and knows that a cruel fate may ina 
moment blast his most promising schemes. It is as though the 
Alpine watcher were harassed by the continual fear that his early 
vision of dawn might after all prove a delusion and black night come 
back, , 

It had been largely thus with Harry Bradwell and Agnes 
Fenton, and each was happier and better content now that the 
ordeal of the avowal was over and that each was committed to a 
paramount interest in the other's future and fortunes. Confident 
in their love they could face a possible storm with courage and 
calmness. Doubt had lost its chief terrors and was incapable of 
inflicting a tithe of the agit of an earlier day. Harry, 
especially, felt relieved now that for good or ill he had taken a 
decisive step. 

It was settled that for the present the engagement should be 
kept a secret. No idea of immediate marriage was entertained by 
either Harry or Agnes, and it could serve no useful purpose to vex 
Sir Raymond with the knowledge of his son’s contumacy until 
it was necessary to do 50. | | | 

At first Harry had found some little difficulty in persuading 
Agnes to take this view of the affair. To her frank, transparent 
habits of thought concealment in such a matter savoured of shame. 

“T do not like clandestine contracts of any kind, Harry,” she 
said, “and it seems to me that between parent and child there ought 
to be the fullest confidence.” 

“T perfectly agree with you in that as in other things,” Harry 
replied, “but the proverb is a wise one which says that circum- 
stances alter cases, They do—and alter them very materially. My 


father will object ; that, I fear, is a foregone conclusion. 
principal grounds of his objection will be those to which you your- 


And the 


self have referred—grounds which as I hold are foolish, and even 
morally wrong. You would not carry your obedience so far as to 
wish me to vield to such a prejudice and embrace misery for life ?” 

“Certainly I should not wish you to be unhappy, if yielding 
would really make you 60,” answered the maiden with a demure 
smile. 

“You know that such would be the result,” and the young man 
emphasised his assurance with a caress, ‘Then why should I invite 
his condemnation before the disclosure is absolutely necessary ?” 
Harry continued. “And there is another consideration which inclines 
me to a policy of silence. My father has met with some serious 
losses recently, I believe, and is already considerably worried. The 
time is very inopportune for an addition to his cares.”. 

“TY am sorry for him, and for you.” 

“So you see, dearest, it will be charity as well as wise policy to 
kecp him in the dark for a while.” 

“ Perhaps he will be the more angry afterwards. Ought I not 
for his sake, and in spite of your protestations, to have said ‘No’? [ 
am a selfish girl.” | 

“You are the sweetest, best, most generous——’ 

A playful hand stopped the torrent of Harry's adjectives. When 
it was removed he proceeded with his arguments for delay as though 
Agnes were not already convinced. | 

“Then, as far as my own prospects apart from the Hunstone 
estate are concerned, I shall be much better prepared for a struggle 
in a year or two's time. I intend to work aad master my profession, 
so that if the worse comes to the worst I shall yet be able to 
maintain a wife in reasonable comfort. I am heartily glad now that 
I have entered the law, dry-as-dust as its routine is.” 

“T hope, Harry, you will not allow me to be in any degree a 
drag on your studies.” | 

‘“‘ As if your smile were not my greatest encouragement 

Mrs. Holby was delighted beyond measure at the turn events 
had taken. She had watched every phase of the little drama with 
an excitement and eager interest only second to those of the actors 
themselves. With feminine quickness of apprehension she had 
observed the appronch, and progress, and passage of the crisis. She 
needed no telling of what had in this instance been the issue of the 
old-new question. She read her niece’s happiness in the soft love- 
light that gleamed in Agnes’s eyes, in the added sweetnessof Agnes’s 
smile, in the quivering music of Agnes’s voice. She rejoiced with 
her adopted daughter as sincerely as any mother could have done. 
She lived over again the ecstasics of her own long buried past in the 
contemplation of this simple, innocent joy of Agnes Fenton. 

Fortunately for the girl’s peace and shrinking modesty she 
refrained from many questions. One, as she conceived, of some 
importance, she ised: | 

“ And you did not inform your Harry that you had a tie already 
with his Brakeshire home ?” she said. 

“But indeed I did, aunt,” Agnes answered. 

The old lady started so severely that her gold-rimmed eyc-glasses 
came with a clatter upon the tea-table, and narrowly escaped fracture 
on the edge of ‘an antique sugar-basin. 

“You did! And was he not disturbed ?” 

“TI think he was troubled a little. But he would willingly heal 
that breach in his family if he could. Harry regrets his father’s 

ride and severity. He explained everything to me after a time— 
ow the quarrel began, and how it has been continued.” 

“Ah, just so! Ah!” and with a gradually subsiding volley of 
interjections, the widow suffered the abe to drop. But she did 
not cease to mentally revolve and debate it. 

These were halcyon days at No. 90, Frome Road. Harry Bradwell 
was free to come and go when he pleased, and if he had been a 
frequent visitor before his betrothal, he was still more so now. And 
then there were the picture-galleries, and a score of other spring and 
summer exhibitions to escort Agnes to. Moreover, occasionally trips 
full of a strange and subtle delight were projected to places of interest 
within easy reach. Windsor, with its stately home of Royalty, 
Rochester, with its ruins and its memories, St. Albans, with its 
venerable abbey, were all explored ; to say nothing of the pleasant 
villages down the valley of the Thames and elsewhere, which the 
great city is Mal by year drawing more closely into its whirlpool of 
commerce and fashion. 

On one of these unpretending excursions an incident occurred 
which, all unwittingly to the joyous young couple, was destined to 
have a very real and potent influence on each of their lives in the 
near future. . 

They had been wandering into Surrey, and, returning, were 
hurrying ont of Victoria Station, when the attention of both was 
simultaneously attracted by a group gathered_.around a gesticnlating 
cabman. It was a typical London crowd. The artisan and the 
professional idler, the dandy and the man of many markets; the fine 
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lady and the outcast of the gin-shop, the grey-haired cynic, who 
mistakenly believed himself a gentleman, and the irrepressible 
gamin, who would have betted on his chance of becoming one, were 
all represented. And in the centre of the throng stood the actors in 
the show—the one brazen, indignant, resenting injury; his fare meek, 
and terror-stricken, and in tears. | 

“ What is wrong? Has there been an accident ?” Agnes asked. 

“No, no; only a cabman’s dispute about distance, [ expect,” 
Harry answered, his shrewder glance taking in the salient features 
of the situation at once. As he spoke, the wrathful driver's invective 
broke out afresh and revealed the truth, a 

* And you reckon as I’m to be cheated by a story of that sort!” 
he shouted ; “but you’ve mistook your man, missie, Lost your 

urse, or left it behind, indeed ! Who'd believe ye? Nobody here 

elieves ye, Pl be bound. You're a nice baggage, you are!” anda 
atring of opprobrious epithets seemed likely to follow ; poe penal 
desiring to retain the syinpathy of those to whom he was playing, he 
refrained, and concluded with a muttered oath instead, 

The terrified expression on the victim’s face awoke Agnes 
Fenton’s pity. It seemed impossible to regard that shrinking, 
trembling agony as the mask of trickery and fraud. The girl whom 
the cabman was so bitterly upbraiding was, in appearance, younger 
even than Agnes’s self. She was dressed with an amusing affectation 
of a gentility which she evidently did not possess. She was round 
and supple of figure, with dark, lustrous features which, under 
happier conditions, might have passed as beautiful. In her agitation 
she spoke with a disregard of the aspirate and of the rules of grammar 
which betrayed her humble rearing, and perhaps encouraged her 
antagonist in his abuse. a ee 

“T can’t ’elp it a bit, and I tell you so. There isn’t any money 
in my pocket at all. I wish—I wish some was in it,” she said, with 
a pathetic little gasp in the pauses of her sentences, . 

“Youre a liar!” said the cabman. 

“ Harry, Harry, let me lend her the money ; it can’t be much,” 
Agnes whispered impulsively, and her hand was on the cabman’s 
arm at the same instant. 

‘© What is your claim ?” she asked. 

“ Two shillin’s, miss,” the man replied with sulky surprise. 

With a lightning flash of intuition the tortured defaulter divined 
what was taking place. She clasped her hands in a wild passionate 
appeal, and addressed herself to Agnes. . nee 

“Indeed I will make it good, if you will give me your name 
and where I can find you,” she said. “I thought I had my purse 
until—until just now, and I must walk back, for I cannot yo where 
I was going without money. Oh, do help me, miss.” 

Agnes was forestalled. With a private shrugging of the shoulders 
at what he thought the quixotic generosity of his fuencée, Harry had 
paid the florin, and the girl was free. Her thanks were profuse, and, 
Avnes believed, gushed from an overflowing heart. Harry was not 
s0 sanguine... 

“Wait and see if the girl keeps her word and repays you,” he said. 
“T have given her a written address, so that she will have no excuse 
for forgetfulness,” Ds 

“T am sure she will repay the trifling loan,” answered Agnes, 
almost with indignation in her accent; “if I ever know truth 
and honesty when I see them they were stamped upon that 
young woman’s face, and I would rather have lost the silver 
twice over than have seen her suffer longer before that unfeeling 
crowd.” os 

Harry Bradwell wisely declined a conflict with this enthusiasin. 


“You have acted as a Good Samaritan, a friend in need, once 


more,” he said, smiling ; “anyhow you deservs praise for that. But 
what did your prot¢yce say was her name ?” 

“Miriam Huke.” 

“An unusual one, and with quite an Israelitish ring about it.” 

With this the conversation turned into a fresh and more con- 
ventional channel. 


| 


CHAPTER V. 
THE next day Agnes Fenton had her triumph. Miriam uke 
proved the accuracy of her befriender’s judgment by returning the 
price of her deliverance without delay. With the stamps she sent 
also a very modest, grateful letter. 
“T shall always remember your kindness,” she said. “TI cannot 
tell you how much I thank you.” | 
“So you see my charity was not misplaced, after all,” Agnes 
demarked-demurely to her lover. “You supposed that when we left 
Victoria Station last evening I had in all probability seen and heard 
the last of Miss Huke. Come, make a candid confession of your 
want of faith—was if not so?” 
Harry laughed a little ruefully, yet with an undertone of genuine 
pleasure at the evidence of the stranger's honesty. 
~ Yes, I will own that I did,” he replied. 


absent young lady for my unfounded suspicions, which I’ll guarantee 
were shared, more or less, by every other onlooker.” 

_ “That may be ; ’tis a cold heartless world ; and such a fact does 
not excuse you, Harry.” 

_ “Decidedly not. I will surrender at discretion ; but I invariably 
am at your mercy, you know ; and this is one more proof of what a 
lucky fellow I am—to win a wife as amiable as she is lovely, and as 
sagacious as she is forgiving.” | | 

Agnes threatened to beat a retreat. 

“Fie on such barefaced flatteries !” she said. * Your compliments, 
sir, are worse than your subterfuges.” | 

“ They are sincere,” he answered. 

But Harry Bradwell had news to convey as well as Agnes, and 
regarded in some lights, his was less pleasant. It was now advanced 
summer, and Harry could not longer defer his return to Hunstone 
Manor. Sir Raymond had written an imperative demand for an 
interview, at least; and Harry feared that unless he obeyed, the 
attraction which kept him so perseveringly in the hot and dusty 
town might become the subject of awkward and premature inves- 
tigations. To obviate the slizhtest danger, he proposed to leave for 
Brakeshire on the morrow, aud he might be absent from Agnes’s side 
for several months. 

‘* But one thing is certain —we can trust each other, whatever the 
material distance between us,” he said. “Yes, and in the face of all 
conceivable eventualities.” | 

‘“‘T hope so,” the maiden replied. 

| will send you all my news if you will let me,” Harry went 
on. “Tt will be prosaic enough, no doubt.” 

“Not in my opinion,” Agnes murmured sweetly. 

“And wé must ‘arrange some plan by which I can receive letters 
in return—without running the risk of scrutiny, I mean. But this 
will not be difficult.” 

The girl was silent. “Though conivineed of the present 
advisability of concéalment, she was’ but partially reconciled to it. 
Reserve was foreign to her ingenuous nature. 

Harry observed the slight shadow on her face, and correctly 
interpreted its cause, * eee 

uf can understand that you think me a sad coward; and [I know 
that I ain very unworthy of your love,” he said ; “but I am trying 
to scheme for the best.” . 

“‘T believe it. . Ido not reproach you in the smallest degree,” 
Agnes answered quickly. “ Vou should neither say nor imagine 
such things,” = 7 " 

“At any rate, I will pledge my, word that at the very earliest 
practicable opportunity my father shall be informed of everything, 
whether he approves or disapproves, whether he turns me out of his 
house or consents to receive you into it.” 

* And with that promise I will be satisfied, Harry.” _ 

The young man fully meant to carry out his engazement, and . 
half looked to find his father in a sufficiently softened mood to 
render the confession safe in the first hours of reunion; but his 
hopes were dooined to a long disappointment. 

If the flight of the months had brought joy and placid content- 
ment to Harry Bradwell, the exact reverse was the case with Sir 
Raymond, _ On entering the familiar library to pay his tribute of 
respect ait affection in the very instant of arrival, Harry was 
startled and grieved to see the miserable change that so short a space 
had wrought in his father’s appearance. Haggard unhappiness was 
stamped; upon every line of the baronet’s countenance. He was 
thinner, and stooped more ; there were more threads of silver in his 
beard, and there was a fiercer, more hopeless gloom in his eyes. 

“Well, Harry, my boy, so it’s ‘Home, sweet home,’ with you 
once again,” he said with a forced gratulation in his voice—a gratu- 
eo that sounded as hollow and unreal as might the laughter of a 

ost. | 
oe Yes, Tam back at Hunstone at last,” Harry answered. 
you been unwell, sir? You did not mention 
quently in your letters, I remember.” 

“Didn't 1? Perhaps there was no need. 
thank you, Ilarry. Pressure of many cares makes ine look a bit 
worn, I stippose. I want a holiday in Norway, if I could only 
afford the time and the hard cash.” - | 

“Tam sorry, sir——” Harry was beginning ; but Sir Raymond 
interrupted him and dexterously changed the subject. 

“ Your sister and her husband are prospering, and: immersed in 
pleasure and business, I presume?” he said. ‘TI hear but little from 
them except through you.” : , 

He did not explain that a temporary intermission of correspon- 
dence had followed an unsuccessful application on his part for a 
very considerable loan. | 

“Yes, Dr. Marshbury’s practice is steadily increasing, and Bertha 
and he mix in society a great deal,” Harry-answered. An unwonted 


** Have 
your health very fre- 


T am well enough, 


increase of colour on his-cheeks testified_to his \self-cotisciousness 
“T apologise to the | under the enquiry. 


He was’ thinking how infrequent a visitor he 
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hud been of late at his brother-in-law’s residence, and what had 
been the reason. It was fortunate that Sir Raymond had no clue to 
the facts. 

“Ah, it was a first-rate match for Bertha ; I hope my son will 
do as well one of these days.” 

This was a perilous topic, and it was Harry’s turn now to sheer 
off from the rock 

“Nothing of very special importance has happened in Hun- 
stone, I mp se, sir?” he said huskily. “Our village is not like 
London. ere, the city is being transformed, and in one shape or 
another re-made, every day almost. Here, things run in a groove, 
and I have sometimes thought that one might imagine a Brakeshire 


hamlet to be the identical spot where Rip Van Winkle dropped off 


into his century’s nap.” 

“And yet he found a difference or two when he awoke, if I’ve 
read the narrative aright. Still, I will admit that Hunstone is 
pretty sedate and steady-going. We are not revolutionists as a rule 
—in the northern half of the county, anyhow.” 

“On the contrary, sir—Conservatives to a man.” 

“No, no; I only wish that we were—in a social sense at least. 
But there are scoundrels who never care what amount of ignominy 
they bring on the name they own. And the strange thing is that 
by some incomprehensible freak fortune seems to favour them. 
hey grow rich while their betters go downhill. 


crying shame.” 


Sir Raymond’s voice rose, and his speech became more of a 


monologue than an address to his son. It was with a pang and 
a sinking spirit that the young man listened to this outburst. 
was a proof that the family feud was as far from amicable adjust- 
ment as ever, that, if anything, the baronet was even more embittered 


in his anger against the farmer-brother. 


And it was so. Sir Raymond felt a sense of keen personal 
injury in his brother’s prosperity as contrasted with his own 
repeated losses and threatened embarrassments. He hated Francis 
the more for every good bargain of which he chanced to hear in 


the Sellworth, or other neighbouring market; as his words showed, 


he had even begun to extend his quarrel to circumstances, and to 
criticise with severity those particular arrangements of the universe 


which made such events possible. 


Harry took refuge in a truism, not Arpearng to place any very 
a. 


definite construction on his father’s remarks 


“Probably there will always be mystery in human affairs, sir,” 
he said ; “I fancy that not to worry about life’s ups and downs is 


much the wisest policy.’ , 

But his attempt to throw oil on the troubled billows was futile ; 
the tempest only raged the higher. 

“You do not know of what you are speaking,” thundered Sir 
Raymond. “Itisn’t merely that he—Mr. Francis Bradwell—succeeds 
too often where I fail, but it is the constant disgrace of a kinship 
which cannot be denied, if it may be ignored ; it is that which annoys 
me almost past endurance. Every clodhopper in the countryside 
is acquainted with my family history, and sees the blot upon the 
escutcheon. It is easy for you to talk, you never have appeared to 
comprehend sufficiently the wrong which has been done. Cuptain 
Middleford, now, thinks precisely as I do.” 

The reference to Captain Middleford enabled Harry to pass by 
the implied censure. 

“Ts Captain Middleford still here, sir?” he asked. 

The baronet was saved the necessity of a reply, for at that 
moment the door opened and the gentleman in question entered the 
room. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Dawe Forrwung, fs is exceedingly well known, has her favourites. 
Upon some she showers the supposed good things of life in lavish 
abundance. She appears to ransack her treasure-house for gifts of 
wealth and position, friends and fame, and to be never tired of 
heaping them upon the lap of those whom with fickle choice she 
delights to honour; others year by year live under her frown. 
They are but distant pensioners upon her bounty, and, like poor 
relations, have to sit at,a minor table and to discuss—with not a little 
grumbling and bickering—inferior dishes. But after all there is 
more of compensation in her arrangements than the surface seems 
to show. e millionaire is sometimes a fool, the peer would like a 
little ready cash, and the lion of the social season longs for one heart 
to honestly admire and trust him. There are conditions in which 
even the r relation would hesitate to exchange seats with his 
be-jewelled and radiant cousin behind the centre-piece. 

It is the contemplation of the character and status of Captain 
Middleford that has given rise to these reflections. That ornament of 
Her Majesty’s Service was neither rich nor enviably famous. Even 
his birth was more humble than he chose to nae and his friends 
were not usually those who knew him the best. Yet in person and 


To me it isa 


It 


in address, as well as in certain original and weighty qualities of 
mind, he had the advantage of many necro eg 

“The captain,” as he was familarly called in Hunstone, was a 
tall, finely-built man of, perhaps, fifty. He had a dark, weather- 
beaten face, bronzed by an Indian sun and much travel; bold 
aquiline features, piercing grey eyes, somewhat shifty in expression 
if the observer were very exacting ; thick, curly, iron-grey locks, 
and a faultlessly-groomed “ imperial.” . 

The captain’s tout ensemble was undeniably striking and hand- 
some. And the fascination of his mannersand conversation was scarcely 
second, when he elected to put forth his whole powers, to that of his 
personal appearance. He had a native talent for impressing strangers 
with his own individuality, and with a belief in his bona fides on any 
subject which he might please to take in hand. In addition, he had 
the air of easy authority which comes insensibly from the habit 
of command. ; 

On Sir Raymond Bradwell, Captain Middleford had come to 
exercise a well-nigh magnetic influence, and an influence as malign 
as it was subtle and all-pervading. The baronet consulted him in 
everything, and treated his advice as the utterance of a most satis- 
factory and reliable oracle. Apartments at the manor had long since 
been placed unreservedly at his disposal, and where the accommoda- 
tion was so comfortable, and, beyond all things, cheap, it was no 
wonder that the adventurer was content to firmly establish himself. 

In the village he was now regarded in the light of a resident, except 
by two or three. There were sceptics, and individuals convinced of 
the abounding depravity of the human heart, in Hunstone as in 
larger places, and these shrugged their shoulders, and winked at one 
another, and murmured ambiguous prophecies. They had heard 
rumours which led them to believe that the captain was inveigling 
his host into serious financial difficulties, and ra gave Sir Raymond 
credit for shrewdness enough to by-and-by find this out and discard 
his untrustworthy guide. 

One of these wider awake neighbours ventured to bring the 
matter to Harry’s notice before the young man had been home a 
week. It was Keith, the old Scotch bookseller and postmaster, whose 
age and acknowledged probity gave him a tacit license to say pretty 
much as he liked. 

“ And indeed I’m glad to see ye in Hunstone once again, Master 
Harry ; it looks like old times, that it does,” he said, giving his 
patron’s palm a tight, northern grip across the full extent of package- 
strewn counter. ‘An’ ye’re lookin’ well, too; I wish I could say 
the like o’ your father—o’ Sir Raymond.” | 

“Ah, I’m afraid the years are beginning to tell on him. He’s not 
so young as his son, you must remember, Mr. Keith.” 

“-Tisn’t only the years; why, take a glimpse of me else. How 
should I be ?” 

“ Time doesn’t test everybody alike.” 

“Nay, but it’s trouble, Master Sets It’s worry that has 
driven the deepest furrow across your father’s brow, and,” sinking 
his voice to a barr eit “if you want to know the cause, make 
enquiry of Captain Middleford.” 

“Of Captain Middleford !” echoed Harry slowly, some faint 
intangible suspicions of his own returning to him with new force. 

“Aye, [ve said,” answered the excited little tradesman, with a 
nod of ominous emphasis. 

“ You are surely not going to leave me in suspense thus,” Harry 
pleaded ; “let me know your exact meaning, Mr. Keith, please. [ 
will carefully respect your confidence.” 

Pressed closely, the bookseller revealed his scanty store of infor- 
mation, and his very considerable supply of awkward interpretations 
and forebodings. 

Harry listened eagerly, and now stood as though lost in thought. 

“Yow ll not mention my name to anybody,” Keith added. “I’m 
too auld to be fashed wi’ more than my ain concerns,” 

“ Decidedly I will not,” Harry replied. ‘I am deeply grateful to 
you, Mr. Keith, for your hints, and shall certainly not repay you by 
such treachery as that would be.” 

All the way up the long village-street Harry was revolving this 
disagreeable intelligence in his mind, and he worked himself by 
degrees into a state of wrath that would almost have compared wit 
his father’s anger against his uncle. Keith’s story tallied only too 
well with numerous trivial incidents which had already forced them- 
selves upon .Harry’s attention, and with the doubts which his parent’s 
gloom and mysterious reticence had brought to him. The business 
on which he, Harry, had been summoned so authoritatively to 
Hunstone at that date mainly concerned the cutting down ot some 
timber, for which operation his consent was necessary. He could 
understand now for what purpose the money was wanted. He could 
guess also into whose pockets it would ultimately find its way. 

“And Captain Middleford no doubt imagines that the game is 
entirely in his hands. He shall find out his mistake. I'll check- 
mate him if there is still a chance,” Harry soliloquised. ;Then the 
question arose whetherit would be advisableto boldly attack the enemy 
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without loss of time. If the intriguer found that suspicions of his 
true character had penetrated into the manor precincts, it seemed 
possible that he might at once relieve the house of his presence. 
Alas ! Harry had but a vague idea of the lengths to which Captain 
Middletord had carried his duplicity, or of the extent to which Sir 
Raymond’s credit was already involved. With a young man’s ardour 
he panted for the struggle, and pitifully miscalculated the odds 
against him. 

As a perverse fate would have it, while this problem was yet 
undecided, he met the captain face to face, and was startled into the 
immediate action which, up to that moment, had trembled in the 
balances, 

“Are you engaged for a few minutes, Captain Middleford ?” 
he asked, after a very formal and chilly greeting had passed. 

“No, I am quite at your disposal, Mr. Bradwell,” the officer 
answered, curiously scanning Harry’s countenance, as if to discover 
whether the undisgnised hostility of his tone was based on anything 
more than mere feeling. 

‘Then suppose we turn along the avenue yonder ; we shall have 
the nt dealers for a quiet talk under the trees.” 

“T am perfectly willing.” 

“Tt is about my father and yourself that I wish to speak,” Harry 
said ; “my father has been speculating very wildly and incautiously 
of late, as it seems to me, and has lost heavily. I have reason to 
believe that for this you are largely responsible.” 

The listener was provokingly calm. He twirled the ends of his 
grizzled moustache, and met Harry’s gaze without flinching. 

“Indeed, you must have strange informants,” he answered, 
“and you will permit me to express my surprise that you do not 
credit your father with the power and will to exercise his own 
judgment.” 

‘“* You are continually leading him astray.” 

“That is a ve accusation, Mr. Bradwell, even despite the 
compliment implied in your thinking that I could influence Sir 
Raymond’s decisions. But you are the victim of some very peculiar 
hallucination, and are using language of which you will by-and-by 
repent.’ 

Pi Never !” 

The captain steadily finished his sentence. 

“ Hence I will readily forgive you,” he said. 

” Harry’s anger burst all bounds, His opponent was adding insult 
injury. 

‘You are a villain!” he replied. ‘You live by devising 
schemes to defraud and ruin honest men, and you imagine that in 
my father you have found another dupe, and one who will repay an 
extensive operation. But if you io succeed you shall suffer 
for it—aye, if it is my own hand that wreaks the vengeance.” 

An ugly expression stole over the captain’s countenance. He 
took a very short and summary way of showing his contempt. With 
a deep satirical obeisance he left his foe. 

“It is open war, then?” Harry murmured, shaking his_ fist 
involuntarily after the retreating figure. 

The gesture was seen and the words were overheard by an 
astonished spectator, in whose mind they were soon to stand out in 
hues of blood, and to bear a terrible interpretation. 


(To be continued.—Commenced in No, 149.) 


Disenchanted. 


You meet my gaze with swift surprise, 
t shows the fear you dare not speak ; 

The ready tears are in your eyes, 

The sudden crimson on your cheek. 
Too late! it cannot move me now, 

Nor lull to rest the wakened mind ; 
Deceit is stamped on lip and brow ; 

Love saw it not—but Love is blind. 


I thought—vain fool !—that simple trust 
Might well an answering trust obtain ; 

That true and strong affection must 
Some future day a guerdon gain ; 

And when I sued, you whispered ‘‘ Yes,” 
With drooping head and timid air, 

And I believed you—who could guess 
That heart so false had face so fair ? 


Well, let it pass—it matters not ; 
"Tis shame to manhood to be grieved. 
And mine is but the common lot, 
To love, and trust, and be deceived. 
Far better thank the chance that rolled 
The clouds aside, the mists away, 
And showed that what I thought was gould, 
Was, after all, but common clay. 
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By Perugino’s City. 
(A COMPLETE STORY.) 


Just a white sun-scorched road and children playing. 

Italy owns many such sun-bleached roads, and as for the children— 
well, beggary, and rags, and dirt, and the frolic of children may be 
oe on any day, at any moment, by town or village or rural 

y way. 

But amid such surroundings? Scarcely. The place was historic. 
Lake Thrasymene lay shining, silent and placid under the summer 
sky, fields were richly planted round about the gleaming water, whieat 
and maize waved green and graceful, as the gentle breeze of the 
evening came cool and fresh across the lake which lay in a circle—nay, 
in the soft overlapping, as one might say, of many circles—of hills 
green and grey which enfolded the peaceful valley, the fields, and the 
hushed waters. Forests clothed some hills ; a monastic town, the white 
Assisi, shone like a beacon of light, with its long, outstretching, 
terraced corridor on the spur of its one particular hill, struck by the 
sunlight and the vague distance into a perfection of outline which- 
seemed to ignore the power and the wear of ages. 

What did the ragged playing children know of the mighty clash 
of Roman and Carthaginian sword and shield? What did the fair 
summer night reck of the din of war, or of the shrieks and groans of 
wounded men? What mattered it whether Rome rose or Carthage 
fell? Did they care any more for the second history which spoke 
only of peace? for the words of the holy man who would have all 
men be brothers? whose rapt spirit saw even perceptible brother- 
hood in birds and flowers, in sun and stars ? 

If history touched them at all it was in the modern reflex of it 
which brought strangers from the old world and the new to see the 
famous pictures of the great Perugino. Did not the coming of these 
people bring trade to the city—bring stray soldi to children who 
were wise enough to play in the dusty roads about the places where 
there was a sight to be seen, or ruin to be shown ? 

The merchant spirit is the spirit of the age, even a baby can 
dance for a soldo / 

Seven of them there were—seven bits of picturesque raggery and 
dirt, but with faces like the faces of the angels the old painters sect 
upon their canvases. Bare feet, brown by nature, but whitened with 
the white dust of the road ; eyes dark, like wells of laughter, and 
actions which no words can match for emphasis and grace, certainly 
which no copying can ever reproduce. 

A white marble doorway stood flush against the roadway, behind 
the doorway was a kind of building. Not a house certainly, for it rose 
barely any distance above the lintel of the doorway, also of windows 
there were none. Neither did it extend far inwards; there was a 
mystery about it; why so grand a portal for a building which could 
own no dwellers? Some Latin words above the closed doorway 
solved the mystery. It was a tomb, the family burial-place of an 
ancient race. 

Everywhere in Italy one meets these bizarre unions. Before 
the home of the antique dead strangers of modern fashion, richly- 
dressed sight-seers from a young nation across the Atlantic, were 
stepping from a dusty carriage, just one of the public conveyances 
that modern needs have called into existence, and that ply for hire 
in the streets of the near-by city of Perugino. 

It was a duty to see this tomb. Baedeker told them to go down 
into the marble chambers, to look at the urns, to wonder. They 
might when they got home talk of cremation; there are advantages ; 
generations may rest together in one room. 

The coachman had seized one of the ragged children. 

“Go! Call Pucci. Tell him to bring the key and the tapers 
quickly.” 

The child flew. 

Then the rest of the children went and looked at the strangers, 
Presently a girl caine sauntering along from her work in the fields, 
She likewise was barefoot, and her head of brilliant gold, like an 
aureoled saint, shone uncovered in the evening cool. She wore an 
old pink cotton skirt, and her loose bodice of faded purple stuff was 
unfastened at the throat ; round her neck she had a string of bright 
beads, and in her ears were earrings. 

All the children clustered about her. Evidently they were 
telling her to look at the strangers. Suddenly one, a boy witha 
cropped head and garments decidedly elementary, darted from her, 
executed an impish dance in the road, and ran to the carriage, 
crying : 

“ Un soldo, signore—un soldo/” 

“Come back !” called the girl; “come back. You promised me 
yesterday you would not beg. Where is your word, Tito?” 

She had energy, this girl, and she shook the wild Tito. 

“Kept true,” he answered sturdily. “I have not begged. Do I 
not dance well? They will give me a soldo for my dance.” 

“Pah! Yourdance! I know wheresyou might get some roses, 
The signore like roses always,” 
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“In your garden,” said one child. - 

“Over the wall, there? Can I climb. that? you think I ama 
man—two men?” So dashed the impudent Tito. 

“You steal from the cavaliere’s garden—no, I do not mean 
that,” decided the girl. “Come with me; you may sell what 1 give 
you, if you can find any lady to bu | 

The girl went on ‘her way with 
and two smaller ones ran after her. | 

The strangers tried to get the rest to come up to the carriage and 
talk, but they were like young wild creatures; they could shout 
a ‘“soldo!” with the lustiest, but to speak to a stranger was an impos- 
sibility. They ran away, hid down a turning, darted forth and 
laughed ; they had no fear, they were simply little savages at 

lay. 

But old Pucci came along with his big key and his tapers, and 
the heavy door was opened, and a spacious entrance and descending 
staircase of marble showed the way to the old tomb. 

' he strangers entered, and the children clustered within and 
about the doorway—every day they did the same. 

By the time the strangers were back from the silent room below 
‘the children were also back with hands full of fresh roses. 

“Where did you get them?” asked an American lady quickly. 
“From your own garden? Have you a garden ?” 

An infinity of nods answered, but never a word. 

“ Nanna gave them,” called one of the smallest from a distance. 

“ Nanna—who is Nanna?” 

“The girl who was with them but just now, signora. She has 
two gardens,” the coachman ended with a low laugh. 

“Two gardens?” 

The man shrugged his shoulders. 

“That is so. Has she not Maso’s garden as well as her 
own?” 

“She and Maso are going to be married when it is San Giovanni.” 
This was from the boy who had made the impish dance. “ Will the 
siynora give a soldo for the roses ?” 


” 
hee hoe over her shoulder, Tito 


His face was a picture of laughter and of the begvar’s pitifulness | 


striving for mastery. 

“Not if you look like that. I don't love begyars! Why, the 
girl is to be married in less than a week, then—is it so ?” 

“Signora, yes.” 

“J wish I had spoken to her.” 

Surely a bride is no such wonder ; 
impulsive way at times. 

“She is very poor—eh ?” 

Again came the shrug of the shoulders. 

wf do not know, signora. She works—she will not work in 
the fields when she has Maso’s soup to make, and his clothes to 
mend. He is over there at work,” and the coachman jerked his 
head townwards. 

“ At work—how ?” 

“On the new house behind the hotel. Does not the signora hear 
the hammering all day long? It will be a yrand house. Maso lays 
the bricks.” 

“Oh!” ° 

The matter seerned ended. Every child had a soldo and the 
ladies got into their carriage.’ The door was being shut. Old Pucci 
with his big key stood cap in hand bowing his thanks for the fee in 
his pocket. All at once he gave a more profound bow, and _ his look 
was not to the ladies, but towards another carriage that drove 


but ladies do talk in this 


ey ast. Pompeo the coachman doffed his hat and bowed too, 
the children stood and stared, and Tito jumped and made a 
somersault. 


Two ladies were in the passing carriage ; one was pale and sad, 
the other was sad too, but with a great calmness and quiet strength 
in her face. <A lovely, clear-browed face, with eyes shining and 
alight. 

"Two fair girls, one might almost at the moment have suid two 
fair English girlsk—maybe the thought was a just one. A golden- 
haired boy of, say, three or four years of age stood on the floor of the 
carriage between the two ladies; he had had the whole of their 
attention until the wayside bows had called for smiles and nods of 
recognition. The child was dressed in a white sailor dress, English 
fashion ; the ladics wore—well, one looked at their sweet sad faces, 
and one did not think of clothes. 

The strangers looked at each other; there seemed something 
unusual, something almost like worship in the earnestness and pro- 
foundness of the reverence shown to the passers-by. They looked 
their question. 

“a Marchesa,” said Pompeo. 

“ Our Marchesa,” said old Pucci. 

' “Who?” 

“La Marchesa Rallegra,” and Pompeo mounted his coachbox. 
® Everyone knows her—is she not good to all?” 

“Good!” struck in the old man. “Good! She is an angel— 


'| stood alone. 


Madonna herself could do no more. Ah, signora, she was rich once 
—a mother and a wife. Then a day rose and the fever came, and she 
But God is good—another day broke, and a little 
angel was given to her to bid her live. She lives now for him,” 
and the old man threw out his arms dramatically, lifting his face 
to the sky, “and for the people. We are her husband and her 
children.” a 

Was this a rhapsody, or was it truth ? 

Dry, plain truth. 

There isan old palace, and there is a modern villa among the 
hills where a guard‘an spirit lives. What a brave man would have 
done, what strength snd succour might have been generously dealt 
by a strong and help.ul man, are all now done by a gentle and 
noble lady. 

Beyond the circle of the hills about her house she is not known ; 
the world would perhaps ask her name and know it not; yet it may 
be that her deeds are worthier far than the old wars and fizhtings the 
valley once saw, as worthy surely as the saintly ascetic life that stands 
midway between antiquity and modernisin, and that has made one 
hill stand out for ever white with the shine of sanctity. 


Days ran on. San Giovanni's sun had risen, scorching summer 
was flaming over hill, and valley, and lake. Can we say, too, that 
the cottage-home outside the old city of Perugino was glad with the 
joy of a bridal ? 

Ah no! 

Nanna had gathered the roses for the children, and she had set 
down her hoe, and then she had gone on to meet Maso. He woul 
be late at work, but still she would meet him at the very foot of his 
high scaffolding. 

Ah me! ah me! 

Maso was indeed at the foot of the high ladder, but he did not 
stand a bright, radiant man, he was still and white. 

That very moment he had fallen—she saw him fall. 

They carried him home ; they passed even the carriage with the 
strangers in; they passed the children still playing in the white 
road, tossing their lately-won soldi in the air. 

They missed the marchesa ; Nanna’s wild cry was for her. 

By the morning she had come—come in at once from her villa to 


help. 

Nania could not weep, she only sat and looked ; if any help 
could come, surely it would come when that gentle lady spoke, 
de her soft hand touched the pale brow of the unconscious 

ASO. 

But the sun sank. How many days did he rise and set? 
No one thought. Only at last San Giovanni had come, and it 
seemed ‘as if it would be a day for death instead of the day of 
marriage. . 

The old priest stood by. He would have made the two man and 
wife ; now he was calmly saying the grave words which the Church 
orders for a dying man. His monotonous, chanting voice was the 
only sound in the room. 

There had been gesticulations and violent weeping—not on 
the part of Nanna, but all was hushed by the awe of that little- 
comprehended last service. 

anna’s eyes, like those of a wild creature, were fixed on Maso ; by 
her side stood the fair, calm marchesa. On her sweet face was a 
sharper sadness. Did not she remember? But her hand was firm 
aud cool, and she held Nanna’s hot hand within it. There was 
nothing for her to do. tr ae 

So it went on. Slowly, wearifully, surely. Ina few moments 
the priest’s monotone would cease, and silent, motionless Maso would 
be travelling under the blessing of the Church. 

A quiver broke the awful hush. 

Then the air rang with a long, piercing shriek from Nanna. 

- She took that quivering for the trembling of new life—returning 
Tie, - 


She was right. Perhaps it was but a dumb, agonised instinct 
Which drove that wild shriek from her. Nevertheless, it spoke 
the truth. The strong, vivid life within her was only making 
te untutored answer to the weak life that lay trembling before 
ler, 

There is nothing more to say. The story of Nanna’s life was 
not spoilt, her hopes and Maso's hopes got their fulfilment, and 
they live and work, and are glad under the sunny skies of their 
home. 

The people are very ignorant. 
the cure, w 
marchesa. : 

“T know,” said Nanna. “The marchesa kept me still—Maso 
rested. She——” 

Nanna here kisses a little silver cross she wears. Her religion is 
very vague. It stirs the most when-she thinks of her marchesa, 


They do not know who worked 
ther it was the doctor, or the old priest, or the good 
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The Editor’s Note Book. a 


I THINK it is in ‘‘Vanity Fair” that Mr. Thackeray remarks how, in 
the face of the saddest domestic calamities, the routine of life goes 
steadily and unswervingly on, how new clothes have to be bought, 
dinner to be erdered, and all the petty details of the house to be con- 
sidered, even while the blinds are still drawn in the room where lies 
the corpse of the best beloved of the family. The passage is brought 
to my mind when I read of Mr. Gladstone and his Government going 
through the solemn formalities of electing a Speaker and of bringing 
in & new Reform Bill, for which none but professional politicians 
even pretend to care, ignoring the while this miserable Egyptian 
business, which really involves some of the most tremendous issues 
which even this country has ever had to face. 


THE declarations of the late Czar and his Ministers, that Russia had 
no intention of going to Merv, have turned out as delusive as all the 
experts told us they would. The troops of the Czar are practically in 
possession of the city, and the inevitable day, when the question of 
ep uaey. must be fought out between England and Russia in 
Afghanistan, is rapidly approaching. 


Sirk CHARLES DILKE’s speech in answer to Mr. Stanhope s first 
question on the subject was, as far as it went, satisfactory. But it is 
earnestly to be desired that Lord George Hamilton’s hope that the 
Prime Minister will make up his mind what he means to do in regard 
to the Russian advance, and will state his views in language intelli- 
gible both in England and Russia, may be realised. 


THE Royal Commission on the housing of the working classes has 
a tough piece of work before it, seeing that it has all England for a 
field in which to labour. Perhaps it would have been better to have 
begun more modestly, and to have confined the enquiry, in the first in- 
stance, to populous places. But this is the sort of gift-horse in whose 
mouth it would be most ungracious to look—even if one thinks that it 
would have also been better if the names of a few more men (and, 
perhaps, women) with some really practical knowledge of the subject 
were to be found on the list of members of the Commission. 


I Am glad to find that none of the charitable institutions of this 
country are any longer in want of funds. At least I cannot but sup- 
‘pose that this desirable consummation has been arrived at, when I read 
that a committee of distinguished personages have organised a meet- 
ing, to be held in the Jerusalem Chamber, for the purpose of raising 
money to assist in the erection in Paris of astatue to Admiral Coligny, 
‘‘the celebrated Huguenot leader.” 


Two questions, both of considerable importance, arise out of 
the explosion at Victoria Station. The first, and most serious, of 
course, is whether or not the disaster was the result of a Fenian out- 
rage ; the second, whether, in this case, the explosion occurred at the 
time intended by the person who arranged the infernal machine, what- 
ever it was. If, as seems probable, the first question is to receive 
an affirmative answer, and if the second assumption is also well 
founded, some little comfort may possibly be drawn from the con- 
clusion that wanton destruction of property rather than of life or 
limb is what the terrorists are aiming at. 


Mr. COLERIDGE KENNARD no doubt means well by his proposal 
to abolish what are known as ‘‘off-licenses,” but the letter by which 
he prefaced the introduction of his Bill certainly does not prove his 
case. The “off license,” it should be explained, means that license 
to sell single bottles of wine or spirits which is held by many grocers. 


Mr. KENNARD states boldly—but, so far as I can see, without an 
atom of proof to back him—that the fact that ‘‘the license has 
proved most dangerous to thousands, especially to women, in various 
ranks of life,” is notorious, and that it affords them the ‘‘ opportunity 
of taking unnoticed, either by their family or the public, what they 
would be ashamed to take openly at home or in any of the ordinary 
licensed premises.” | 


THAT a good many people do indulge in secret drinking of alcoholic 
beverages—as a good many other people indulge in private opium, 
chloral, or morphia—is an nndoubted fact, but that such persons 
would allow any delicacy of feeling to stand in the way of the 
gratification of their cherished vice, no man of experience or observa- 
tion can admit fora moment. ‘Qui a bu, boira.” He (or she) who 
has been drunken will be drunken still, and if he (or she) is obliged to 
go to the public-house for the desired stimulant, no consideration 
of modesty, and no fear of public opinion, will stand in the way. 


BESIDES, as an excellent leader in the Datly Telegraph of the 
e7th of February pointed out, the facilities offerad by the grocers far 


the purchase of the domestic bottle of wine or gin save many a young 
girl from being sent on errands to the’ Benen Danr public - house, 
with which, however respectably it may be conducted, it is certainly 
desirable that she should not form too intimate an acquaintance. 


WHATEVER views we may entertain on the Deceased Wife's Sister 
question, there can be, I should imagine, but one opinion as to the 
behaviour of the Rev. Mr. Fort in the matter of Mr. Josiah Hobson. 
Mr. Hobson, fifty years ago, married his deceased wife’s sister, and such 
marriages were subsequently made valid by the passing of Lord 
Lyndhurst’s Act. Mr. Hort has taken upon himself to refuse the Holy 
Communion to Mr. Hobson, thus displaying a view of Christianity 
which it may bo hoped is almost unique. 


Sucu people as Mr. Fort may possibly be excused on the score of 
ignorance of the law, but what is to be said of the Bishop of 
St. Albans, who backed up the reverend gentleman in his wrong- 
doing? Surely a bishop—who, it must never be forgotten, is ex officio 
a legislator—ought to know more of his rights and duties than this. 


Mr. ANDERsSON’s Bill for the suppression of pigeon-shooting was 
talked out of the House last week, owing, to a large extent, to the 
exuberant verbosity of one of its supporters. The question itself is 
one of small importance, except in so far as it illustrates the modern 
tendency to parental or, as Colonel Tottenham called it, ‘‘grand- 
maternal,” legislation. 


THE debate on the Bill, if debate it can be called, was, however, 
remarkable for the extreme imbecility of the arguments, if they may 
be dignified by the name, which were brought forward by honourable 
gentlemen on both sides. Thus, Mr. Stuart- Wortley, against the Bill, 
remarked that if it were passed it would put a stop to one of the few 
spore which are accessible to the poor, while it would leave untouched 
those of the rich ; Colonel Tottenham, following on the same side, 
declared that the giving of prizes by gun clubs encourages arts and 
manufactures ; and Sir F, A. Millbank—himself a champion killer of 
driven grouse—stated that pigeon matches are principally promoted 
by publicans for the sake of betting. - 


How wildly beside the question all this insincere and worthless 
talk was will be seen, when one stops to consider that the only 
point really raised by Mr. Anderson’s Bull is whether or not there is 
sutlicient cruelty in shooting pigeons from a trap to call for legislative 
interference. 


IT is reported that, when the case of Fortescue v. Garmoyle comes 

on for hearing, the tactics of the defence will be to allow judgment to 

o by default, with a view of having the damages assessed in the 

Sheriffs’ Court. This plan would probably considerably diminish Lord 

Garmoyle’s pecuniary punishment and prevent Miss Fortescue’s story 

from being fully heard, but it would be at the same time so very 
shabby a trick that I hope there is no truth in the rumour. 


THE usual farce of closing the London Theatres and Music Halls 
on the north side of the Thames was gone through as usual on Ash 
Wednesday, to the satisfaction of nobody in particular, and to the 
harm of a great many people. If Ash Wednesday were a general fast, 
with a reason for its observance, like Good Friday, and if all public 
entertainers were tarred with the same brush, there would be, at 
least, uniformity to plead in favour of the present practice. 


As it is, the Lord Chamberlain and the Middlesex magistrates 
arbitrarily fine a great number of people within their district, whose 
fellows can earn their night’s salary at any theatre or music-hall out 
of it. How serious a matter this is, may be judged from the fact that 
the prohibition of the two performances which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would have taken place at Drury Lane on Wednesday of last 
week, cost the comrany and staff of the theatre the highly respect- 
able sum of six hundred pounda, or thereabouts. 


AND surely, if shops and public-houses may be opened and Parlia- 
ment may sit on Ash Wednesday, there can be no earthly reason 
why people connected with theatres should be made to suffer in this 
way. 


THE correspondence which has been going on in the Standard in 
reference to the value of gymnastics for girls will very likely carry 
dismay to the heart of many an anxious mother, but consolation may 
be found in remembering that here, as well as in most other cases, 
safety lies in a discreet middle course. Gymnastics are excellent in 
their way, but can be overdone like evo else. If parents are 
in doubt as to the amount of muscular education which their children 
require, they will find that a, consultation. with their family doctor 
will be of far more value than the study of any amount of newspaper 
C.D. 
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Cookery. 


A LITTLE SUPPER. 


IT not unfrequently happens that in an establishment where there 
is but a limited s of servants, and where the resources of. the 
kitchen are also limited, a nice supper for a few friends is required. 
To cook and serve enongh hot dishes for the party seems out of the 

uestion, and yet an objection to have cold dishes also is often felt. 

ut there really is no reason, if the bill of fare is well arranged, why 
this plan should not be adopted. No doubt if the hot dishes are 
navoury, and the cold dishes dry and insipid—as, for instance, is cold 
roast chicken—they would not go well together, but if the dishes are 
well selected, such an arrangement should have a successful result. 

The best plan when hot and cold dishes are given is to have the 
former handed round as entrées, and the latter placed on and served 
from the table. A very pretty and, at the samo time, economical 
supper can thus be arranged. The chickens en bechamel are a delicious 
dish, and, when decorated tastefully, or as directed in the recipe, have 
a handsome effect. This dish can be placed at the top of the table. 
The mutton-patties at the bottom. On one side the collared sole ; on 
the other the salmon sulad. The sweet dishes, carefully arranged as 
to colour and kind, will fill up the table. 

However simple the entertainment, when all the dishes are not 
placed on the table, it will be well to have menu cards, so that the 

uests may have no difficulty in deciding on what they will take. 
Some people who entertain in a quiet way think that menu cards give 
an air of pretension to the meal, but as they are now so generally 
seen, and are besides so uscful, this idea may be dismissed. 

All the dishes of which our bill of fare is composed are inexpensive 
and simple, such as could readily be prepared in any kitchen ; of 
course, in an entertainment of any kind some expense imust be in- 
curred, but this may be reduced greatly by careful marketing, and 
by observing the directions given from time to time in HOUSEHOLD 
Wokrps for economical yet good cookery. 


BILL OF FARE. 


Chickens en Bechamel. Mutton Patties. 
Collared Soles. Salmon Salad. 
Grenadines of Beef. Croquettes of Veal. 
Strawberry Soufflé. Coffee Cream. 
Cherry Jelly. Vanilla Meringues, 


Cheese Fondu. 


CHICKENS EN BECHAMEL. 


Choose white plump birds of moderate size. Boil them gentl 
either in the liquor in which bacon has been boiled, or in water wit 
a little bacon, two or three onions, and a bay-lcaf. The object is to 
heighten the flavour of the chickens, and if the liquor is not salt 
enough add a little more. 

When the chickens are done take off the skin, let them stand until 
cold, then cut them into joints. Take off the pinions of the wings, 
cut the meat from the breast in thick handsome slices, bone the legs, 
place all the pieces as closely together, and as neatly as possible, on 
a dish. Pour over the whole, so as to mask it entirely, a sauce made 
as follows: Put two minced onions in a quart of milk, which boil 
until it is reduced to a pint and a half. Strain out the onion, pressing 
to get all the juice. Boil the milk, put in two ounces of fine flour 
mixed in half a gill of cold milk, stir it over a slow fire until it 
simmers, and is as thick as rich cream ; add salt and cayenne pepper. 
Put in two ounces of butter, and, when it is melted, stir in half an ounce 
of Nelson's Gelatine dissolved in a gill of water. Pour this sauce over 
the chickens whilst it is het, then let the dish stand until cold. If 
preferred, each piece of zhicken can be upper in the hot sauce, and 
then placed on the dish; for this method, however, nearly double the 

uantity of sauce will be required. _ For decoration, round the edge of 
ie dish put a lightly arranged border of watercress, carefully picked 
and dried after washing. Roll thin slices of ham neatly, and place at 
equal distances among the cress. Cut beetroot into pretty shapes 
with pastry cutters, and arrange it tastefully also among the cress. 
MUTTON PATTIES. 

Mince a quarter of a pound of underdone mutton, taking care to 
have it free from skin and fat. Mix with it a tablespoonful of rich 
gravy—that which is found under the cake of dripping from a joint is 
particularly suitable for this purpose—add a few drops of essence of 
anchovy, a pinch of cayenne pepper, and a small teaspoonful of minced 
parsley. if necessary add salt. Line four patty-pans with puff paste, 
divide the mutton into equal portions, and put it into the pene, covcr 
each with a lid of paste, and bake in a quick oven for half an hour. 
Of course, for a large party the quantities given will have to be 
increased according to the numbers. 


COLLARED SOLES. 


Cut two pounds of lean beefstenk or veal cutlet into dice, put it on 
in two quarts of cold water, and as soon as it boils, take off the scum 
as it rises. Let it simmer gently for half an hour; then add four onions, 
n turnip, carrot, small bundle of sweet herbs, blade of mace, half-a- 
dozen white peppercorns, and when it has again boiled for an hour, 
strain it through a napkin. Let it stand until cold, remove all the 
fat, boil it up, and to a quart of the liquor put an ounce of Nelson’s 
(clatine, prevjously soaked in cold water. Add salt and 4 pinch of 


cayenne pepper, and when the jelly iscool stir in the whites and shells 
of two eggs well beaten. Let the jelly boil briskly for two minutes, 
then strain through a jelly-bag and use as directed. Take the fillets 
of a pair of large thick soles, cut them into neat square pieces, leaving 
the trimmings for other dishes, and lay them in vinegar with a little 
salt for an hour. As they must be kept very white the best French 
vinegar should be used. Boil the fillets gently in salted water, with a 
little vinegar, till done ; take them up and dry them inacloth. Have 
ready some picked parsley and hard-boiled eggs cut in quarters ; 
arrange these neatly at the bottom of a plain mould so as to form a 
pretty pattern. Pour in very gently enough jelly to oover the first 
ayer, let it stand until Desimus to set, then put another layer of fish, 
eggs, and parsley, then more jelly, and so on until the mould is full. 
When done set the mould on ice, or allow it to stand some hours in 
a cold place to get well set. Turn it out, ornament lightly with 
parsley and cut lemon. 
SALMON SALAD. 


Have a steak cut not more than half an inch thick, put it into a 
stewpan with a little dissolved butter, sprinkle with pepper and salt, 
cover the pan, and cook very slowly until done, which will probablv be 
in twenty minutes. When cold break the fish into flakes and cover 
with a sauce made as follows: Mix the yolks of two raw eggs with 
a teaspoonful of mustard, a saltspoonful of salt, and a teaspoonful of 
essence of anchovies, add by degrees two teaspoonfuls of French 
vinegar and the same quantity of chili vinegar. Measnrea gill of the 
finest salad-oil, and mix with the other ingredients drop by drop until 
ae ari is very thick; a little more vinegar may be added at the last 
i : 

The salad for this dish should be in moderate proportion to the 
fish and be very carefully Lida Habe Each kind of vegetable should be 
separately treated: the small salad be well washed in ‘a colander, 
drained and lightly shaken in a cloth until thoroughly dry, and the 
lettuce leaf by leaf be freed from grit and insects, and then be dried 
like the cress. Care must be taken that the salad does not lose its 
crispness. In addition to cress, endive, and lettuce, slices of cucumber 
and tomato should be used in such a way as to give an ornamental 
effect. Shred the lettuce finely, pick the endive into neat shreds, using 
only the best parts of a small head; put a border of them with cress 
tastefully round the dish, and finally the cucumber and tomato. Put 
the dressed salmon in the centre of the dish, and sprinkle lightly over 
it asmall portion of the salad. 


GRENADINES OF BEEF. 


Cut two pounds of the undercut of either the sirloin or the rump of 
beef into neat cutlets, about the third of an inch thick, lard them with 
thin strips of bacon, and pat them into astewpan with a small piece of 
butter, lightly sprinkling the upper side with pepper and salt. Let 
them cook very slowly, without approaching fryinc-point, for fifteen 
ninutes, then turn them on the other side, which lightly pepper and 
salt, and allow the grenadines to cook for another fifteen minutes. Have 
ready half a pint of rich, well-flavoured, thick gravy of a good brown 
colour ; A ee the grenadines on a dish, pouring the gravy slowly over 
them. The dish may be made to look very pretty by a little garnish of 
sprigs of cauliflower, or any vegetable in season, and after these are 
boiled and drained from the water, they must be tossed in a stewpan 
with a little butter. 

CROQUETTES. 


Put one ounce of fine flour into a stewpan with half a gill of cold 
water, stir this over a slow fire very rapidly until it forms a paste, then 
add one ounce of butter and stir until well mixed. Mix in a small tea- 
spoonful of essence of shrimps or anchovies, with a pinch of salt and 
pep er. Take the stewpan off the fire, and stir the yolk of an egg 

riskly into the sauce ; pound mix it with half a pound of pounded 
veal, and spread it out on a plate until it is cool. Care is required in 
making the sauce; if it is too thin it is difficult to mould the croquettes, 
and ice will be required to set the mixture. Flour your hands, take a 
small piece of the croquette mixture, roll into a ball, or into the shape 
of a cork, then pass it through finely sifted and dried breadcrumbs. 
Repeat the process until all the mixture is used. Put the croquettes as 
you do them into a wire frying-basket, which shake very gently when 
all are placed in it, in order to free them from superfluous crumbs. 
Have ready a stewpan half full of boiling-fat, dip the basket in, gently 
moving it about, taking care the croquettes are covered with, fat. 
In about a minute they will become a delicate brown, and will then be 
done. Tura them on a paper to absorb any superfluous fat, serve them 
on a napkin or ornamenta paral tn ie No more croquettes than will 
lie on the bottom of the basket without touching each other should be 
fried at once, 

STRAWBERRY SOUFFLE. 


ered strawberry-jam about half an inch thick at the bottom of a 
tart-dish, put over it a layer of sponge finger-biscuits. Make a custard 
as follows: Pour on the yolks of four eggs a pint of boiling cream or 
milk, stir it over a slow fire until it becomes thick, taking care it does 
not curdle ; sweeten lightly, and add a few drops of almond-flavouring. 
Put the custard when cold over the jam, and on the top of it the whites 
of the ens whisked to a very strong froth. Sift some fine sugar over 
the souflic, and put it in the oven until it assumes a pretty golden 
colour. Serve cold, 
CoFFEE CREAM. 


Suak an aunce of Nelsen’s Gelatine in a gill of water for some 
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hours, or all night if convenient, dissolve it in a pint of hot milk, add 
ok Vagal of a pound of lump sugar, and when nearly cold stir in three 
gills of cream and a large tablespoonful of ‘‘ Café Vierge,” to be 
obtained of Messrs, Ridgway and all good grocers. Mix well together, 
and when the cream is on the point of setting, put-it in moulds which 
have well cooled either on ice or by soaking in cold water. These 
precautions ensure the creams turning out without difficulty. 
If preferred, half of the cream can be flavoured with coffee essence— 
that above recommended being the best—and the other half with 
extract of vanilla, curacao, or maraschino. 


CHERRY JELLY. 

This jelly can be made exactly in the same way as ordinary wine 
Jelly, without lemon ; Grant’s Morella Cherry Brandy being added as 
flavouring after it is cleared. In a small household, whiecre all the 
appliances are not at hand, or the cook has not had experience in 
jeUy-making, it is recommended to use Nelson’s Cherry Jelly, which 
is exceedingly brilliant, of fine flavour, and merely requires the 
addition of hot water to prepare it for the table. 


VANILLA MERINGUES. 


Whip the whites of six eggs very firm, mix with them three- 
quarters of a pound of the finest icing sugar, and half a teaspoonful of 
essence of vanilla. As quickly as possible fill a tablespoonful with the 
mixture, which turn upon a strip of paper placed on a baking-board ; 
repeat this, working rapidly, until all the meringues are made, then 
sift fine sugar over them, and put them without loss of time in the 
oven, the heat of which must only be sufficient to dry the meringues 
and give them a delicate brown tint. When the meringues are 
coloured and feel firm to the touch, take them off the papers, and with 
‘great care scoop out from the inside as much of the soft sugar mixture 
as you can without yarn the case. When this is done, again place 
the meringues, the hollow side uppermost, on fresh strips of paper, and 
let them remain in the same moderate heat until perfectly crisp. 
When cold fill one case with whipped cream, place another over it, and 
if necessary to keep it in position, use a very little white of egg. The 
meringues must not be filled with cream until just before serving, as of 
course the moisture may dissolve them. 

A nice inexpensive cream for filling meringues may be made as 
follows : Boil two ounces of sugar with a pint of milk and half an ounce 
of Nelson’s Gelatine, previously soaked; strain it, let it get cold, and 
flavour it with vanilla. When the cream appears likely to set, add by 
degrees the juice of half a lemon, and whisk it until it becomes frothy 
and thick. Put it aside and use as required. 


CHEESE FONDU. 


Boil a epae of milk, pour it over a French roll, beat up and mix 
with it half a pound of good cheese grated, and the yolks ar four eggs 
well beaten. When about to bake it, beat the whites of the eggs to a 
strong froth, and stir them in lightly. Put the fondu into a tart-dish 
if pon have nosilver one suitable, and bake in a quick oven. It will 
take about twenty minutes. 


A Mississippi Race. 


_ It is now many years ago that I took my passage one afternoon 
upon the good steamer Habakkuk E. Dodge, bound trom St. Louis to 

ew Orleans. {[ describe her as ‘‘ good” because she was so described 
in the ‘‘sheddle”’ in the hall of the Granite House, St. Louis. But so 
far as my subsequent experience went she turned out to be anythin 
but good, although the skipper, a rank Kentuckian, declared that he’ 
‘*fixed the voyaye between St. Louis and Nov Orleens in five hours 
less time than any other boat, he had, and that’s a fact.” 

As I stepped on board I saw another steamer lying alongside the 

uay, which had steam up, and was a/vertised to start with us; and 
the pilot, with whom I was already friends, guessed there'd be a 
race. 

This was not comforting, for I had read in books of travel and 
adventure of midnight races between the high pressure boats of the 
Mississippi, and the chief associations in my mind with these events 
were the bursting of boilers, blowing up, conflayrations, and horrible 
collisions with rene 

However, I had taken my ticket, my baggage was aboard, and the 
presence of two or three hundred other passenzers solaced me with 
the idea that, after all, these were but travellers’ yarns, or people 
would not travel so frequently by the steamers. Little was I 
acquainted with the recklessness of the American people, whose 
monopoly of ‘ big things,” in catastrophes as in all else, makes them 
living exponents of the proverb that ‘‘ familiarity breeds contempt.” 

We started at midnight, and I was relieved to sce that the St. 
Louis, the opposition steamer, was still at her moorings, although her 
smoke-stacks were in full operation and her bell and whistle were 
going furiously. To re-tread old ground in the shape of describing a 

Lississippi steamboat voyage does not come within the scope of this 


paper ; suffice it, therefore, to say that we reached Memphis, which is |. 


about a third of the way, without mishap, and without having even 
sighted the smoke of the St. Louis. 

Off Blues Point, however, some miles from Memphis, there was 
# visible excitement in the neighbourhood of the glass steerjng-house, 


and I, who was the only passenger awake, went up to enquire the 
reason. 

‘Look thar, sir, astern,” said the skipper, pointing with the thumh 
of his right hand over his shoulder without turning his head. ‘* That 
thar’s the St. Louis ; we oughter be ten miles ahead of her, but them 
derned niggers were so powerful slow in gettin’ aboard them molasses 
at Memphis.” 

I looked and beheld, amid the dense blackness of the night, what 
seemed to be some unearthly fiery creature rounding the point we hard 
passed some five minutes pe two side-lights representing 
the eyes, the glare of her furnace a horrible mouth, and the distinctly 
audible beats of the huge paddles simulating her angry pantings to 
come up with us. 

‘‘Keppins is spry, and that’s a fact,” said the skipper, lighting a 
huge cigar ; ‘‘and I reckon he won't spare an inch of timber to send 
the St. Louis along. But the old Hab, she’s got legs, too, and ef 
Keppins beats us, as he oughter do, considerin’ his boat's new and 
this ‘ere has been runnin’ five years, it’]] be an accident, I'm thinkin’.” 

‘* Accident !’’ I thought with a shudder, ‘‘that means to say that 
this reckless fellow is going to send us along at full speed until we 
either blow up or catch fire ;”’ the latter seeming to be the most pro- 
bable to me, when I thought that we were but a huge mass of dry 
woodwork heaped like spare fuel about a seething fiery furnace. 

However, here I was, so I quieted my fears as best I could, and 
even took suftticient interest in the race to take a quiet bet with the 
skipper that we would win. 

Our furnace roared, our stacks poured forth volumes of smoke and 
sparks, our huge paddles thrashed the waters until we shook and 
pe apes as if the boat herself was audibly expressing her interest in 
the race. 

‘‘See, sir, he’s firing up,” said tho skipper. ‘Let her have it, 
boys,” he roared down the tube communicating with the engine- 
room ; ‘‘ four more revolutions a minute, and five dollars a head if we 
whip her.” 

Gur craft seemed to bound over the sullen black waters; the 
irrecular, fantastic outlines of the trees on the banks sped by us 
like affrighted phantoms. Still, the fiery eyes and mouth of the 
St. Louis grew bigger and bigger, and the sound of her pantings more 
and more distinct. 

Our skipper was almost beside himself. 
smoked and threw away ; he deat his broad hat over his brows 
and flopped it back again; he plunged his hands into his pockets and 
withdrew them with a jerk as if they had been stung, all the while 
muttering execrations and charitable wishes, any single one of which, 
if it had taken effect, would certainly have sent the St. Louis and all 
on board her to the bottom. . 

Suddenly, as the nose of the enone was within a steamer’s Iength 
of our stern in a parallel line about three hundred yards away, there 
was a sharp click at our fect, followed by a rattling of chains. 

‘« Steering-gear’s snapped, sir,” roared out a voice from somewhere 
amid the black recesses of our stern. 

What the skipper said upon reception of this news I need not 
repeat ; but he subsequently roared down the communication-tube in 
a voice of frenzy, ‘‘Stop her!” 

Our paddles stopped, but our way on was considerable, and we 
drifted ahead for some yards ere it was patent that the Habakkuk 
E. Dodge was out of the race. | 

‘‘ Whipped yer this time,” was wafted over the waters to us from 
the St. Louis, which was now directly abeam of us. Our skipper had 
not framed his stinging retort, when a sheet of flame leapt into the air 
from where the St. Louis was, followed by an unearthly roar, then for 
a second or two there was a dead silence, then came a confused cry of 
agony from many directions. 

‘* Lower away the boats!” yelled our skipper; and although this 
was done smartly enough, their progress from our boat to the scene 
of the disaster was considerably delayed by the frantic exertions of 
our passengers to get into them, for the fearful roar and the blaze of 
light had awakened them, and nothing but absolute exertion of force 
could make them believe for some minutes that the accident had not 
happened to us. 


Cigar after cigar he 


How to Work With the Microscope. 


PART II. 


THERE is still one piece of the apparatus furnished with the 
microscope before referred to which requires a few words of description, 
and this is the ‘‘live-box.” This useful and important article is 
intended to aid in the examination of the various minute beings which 
live in water, and which, but for some such contrivance, could scarcely 
be induced to remain in focus even for a second or two ata time. It 
will be found in the form of a circular brass cell, about threc-quarters 
of an inch in diameter, which is fastened in the centre of a slip of the 
same metal, of the dimensions of an ordinary slide, and which ig 

rovided with a glass cover, capable of removal by raising and not 
y unscrewing it. 


This live-box is used in thefollowing manner. “Get your penn 
in working order, qbtain the approximate focys required, and have the 
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condenser ready to hand. Remove the lid of the cell, and place a | for instance, we see the objects for some distance around us, and are 
single drop of water upon the bottom. Then fasten the lid down | yet quite unconscious that we do so. 
tolerably tightly uponit, place the box upon the stage after tho fashion 
of an ordinary slide, and then proceed as in the examination of an 
opaque object. The drop of water should never be a large one, or the 
inhabitants will be able to swim with so much facility that it will be 
far from easy to persuade them to remain in focus while under 
inspection. 


+ 


Te 


BerroreE beginning work, see that all your glasses are thoroughl 
clean. Those in the tube will seldom require attention, but the objec 
glasses, unless carefully seen to, are very sp to harbour specks of dust: 
upon the lenses, which greatly obscure the view of any slide seen 
through them. And it is extremely irritating when one has got the 
microscope nicely into working order, and is just settling down for an 
hour or two of steady work, to find that one of the lenses is dusty, and 
thatthe objective must consequently be taken off, eleaned, and replaced 
before any further progress can be made. 


_ A WONDERFUL amount of work may be done by the aid of this 
simple piece of apparatus, for the name of the microscopical beings 
inhabiting water is legion, and their examination will always be found 
an unfailing source of interest and amusement, more especially as they 
may be seen pursuing the ordinary avocations of their life, chasing, 
capturing, and preying upon one another, and so on. Any water, 
almost, will do for the purpose; even that supplied by the best 
regulated water companies will sometimes be found to contain ‘‘livin 
organisms.” Buta puddle, a ditch, a pond, ora stream will furnis 
afar more bounteous supply, and will keep the microscopist busily 
employed as long as his supply of water lasts. Some of the more 
minute forms may be more easily examined by the simple expedient of 
damping an ordinary glass slide with the water containing them. 
The plan, however, has one or two counterbalancing disadvantages, 
chief among which is the fact that the water upon the slide is sure to 
evaporate very rapidly, its living contents, of course, consequently 
meeting with an untimely end. 


So, make a regular rule of seeing to the condition of the glasses 
before beginning work, and carefully clean any that may require it. 
In doing this, however, the very greatest care is necessary. Never 
brush off the dust with a handkerchief, or any other whe which 
happens to come ready to hand, for the glass of which the lenses are 
composed is so extremely soft that it is scratched by the merest trifle, 
and were a Sia ta of any hard substance included amongst the dust, 
you would pro bly spoil your objective. For cleansing purposes there 
‘3 no better material than the softest wash-leather, a piece of which 
should always be kept in the drawer for this very object. In default 
of this a camel’s-hair pencil makes a very eflicient substitute, and has 
the merit of working well round the edges without difficulty. 


enn 


WHILE working with the microscope, adjust it in such a position 
that you can use it while sitting comfortably at the table without the 
necessity of either straining your neck or crouching in your endeavours 
to look through the tube. The instrument is so made that it can be 
used equally well in a perpendicular orin a horizontal position, so that 
tall and short people may use it with equal comfort. {f you are very 
short, however, it is better to employ a low table, as unless the ia- 
strument is placed at above a certain angle it is not very easy to 
m nage the light. 


Now as to the important question of light, which may be cither 
natural or artificial. The former, of course, is best, as it is for most 
pursuits, but it is by no means indispensable. If you can work by 
daylight, however, so much the better. Choose a window facing the 
north or west, so as to avoid any unnecessary glare of sunshine, and 
arrange your table so that avery available ray of light may be at your 
service. If the day be alittle c oudy, that is rather an advantage than 
otherwise, for, strange to say, there is no light more trying than that 
which proceeds from a pertectly clear and cloudless sky. On the 
other hand, of course, work with the microscope is out of the question 
on very dark days, or at times when the light is constantly changing 
owing to the passage of heavy clouds across the sun. On such 
occasions it is far better not to attempt to work at all, but to await a 
more suitable opportunity ; the result will only be failure and a strain 
upon the eyes. 


WHEN you have done with it, put your microscope away at once, 
either in its box, or bencath a glass case. If the latter, have a soft 
fluffy mat upon which to stand it (the case), in order to prevent the ad- 
mission of dust from below. If you leave the instrument standin 
about, the chances are, that sooner or later, you will find it knocked o 
the table and every lens broken, the ‘‘cat” being the probable de- 
linquent. Moreover, if the air is at all damp, the brass is sure to 
become rusty, rendering the instrument unsightly to the eye and ex- 
tremely disagreeable to the touch, and entailing some little trouble 
before it can be cleaned. Should you have occasion to lift it bodily 
from the table, do so by grasping the square of mahogany to which it 
is clamped; never raise it by means of the tube, for Year of dragging 
some part out of its due adjustment to the remainder. 


THERE are many, however, whose circumstances permit them to 
follow their favourite occupation by artificial light only, and among 
these are some of our most successful and enthusiastic workers. The 
best form in which this light can be furnished is undoubtedly that of u 
Rood paraffin-lamp, which must be carefully trimmed in order that the 
flame may burn quite steadily, and without the occasional flicker which 
is annoying ences a any time, and especially so while one is 
occupied with so delicate a matter as work with a microscope. The 
lamp need not be an expensive one, those to be purchased every where 
at from two shillings to half-a-crown answering every purpose. But it 
must be properly trimmed. Gas should always be avoided, even in the 
form of an argand burner, for it is never satisfactory in any way. 


IT may not be out of place here to offer ahint or two with regard to 
the examination of objects under glasses of different powers. I have 
before stated that the object-glasses of low power (the one-inch, and 
half-inch, more especially) are the most use ul for general purposes, 
but I would here suggest that these be used for the examination of 
every object before proceeding to those of higher magnifying properties. 
One great advantage of this plan is that you can get even the most 
minute object into focus without difficulty, for you will have no trouble 
in doing so with the lower powers, and can leave it tn situ upon the stage 
while you are shifting your object-glass. Another advantage is that 

ou distinguish delicate points of structure, eto., by degrees. If you 
gin at once with the higher powers you must miss many of these, 
for they are so greatly enlarged that their character is often not 
perceived. So, begin always with a lower power, and from that work 


up to the high ones. 


_ WHILE in actual use the lamp should never be placed more than 
six or seven inches distant from the microscope, and the light must 
not be too powerful, or the eyes will be so dazzled that work will be 
impossible. The mirror, it must be remembered, is concave, so that 
the rays are concentrated before being reflected into the tube. The 

roper ammount of light may be easily judged by adjusting the mirror 
In question in such a manner as to reflect the rays upwards into the 
object-glass, and then looking down the tube before placing a slide 
upon the stage. If the light is clear and brilliant, but not trying to 
the eye, you have managed things correctly. 


THERE are certain pieces of auxiliary apparatus furnished with the 
higher priced microscopes which are intended to aid the advanced 
student in his work, such as the polariscope, ete. For the description 
of these, however, it is impossible to find space in the present article, 
which is intended -for beginners, and not for those who are attacking 
the higher branches of the study. For beginners only have the fore- 
going remarks been intended, and we trust that the few hints which 
we have been able to offer may be of use to them in their studies. 


A SHADE of some sort will, of course, be necessary to shield the eyes 
from the direct rays of the ane: This is a very important point. Nor 
should any other light, if possible, be allowed in the same room. You 
will be able to work twice as long and in far greater comfort, if the 
abe part of the instrument can be kept in semi-darkness. In day- 
light, of course, this is not necessary, but artificial light is so much 
more trying, that the adoption of this plan will be found to afford a 
wonderful relief. 


Ne ese LATEST 


MANY workers seem to find great difficulty in abstracting their 
attention from the objects seen by the unoccupied eye, which should 
never be closed. There are two remedies for this trouble. The first 
consists in working only with a binocular microscope, which naturally 
involves considerable expense. The second, which is practicable to 
everyone, is merely to procure a sheet of dark-coloured cardboard, and 
cut outa kind of shade, which can be fixed round the centre of the 
tnhe so as entirely to shut off the view of the table, etc., by the un- 
employed eye. A third plan consists merely in persistent attention to 
the object under examination, when after a time, objects seen by the 
unoccupied eye will cease to convey any impression to the brain. This, 
I think, is merely a matter of practice, and is sure to come sooner or 
later, in proportion to the degree of concentration of the attention at- 
tained by the worker ; just in the same way as, when writing a letter, 


Some Facts About Hair. 


IN the early ages of the world’s history kings wore their hair long; 
in imitation of Samson and the golden Sun-God Mithias. From this 
we find that the first men shorn were slaves and labourers ; the free- 
men wore their hair unmutilated, as the crown of a perfect manhood 
and manliness. 

There have been many instances of extraordinary growth of the 
hair in a single member of a family, but there is an entire long-haired 
family. Reference is made to the seven Sutherland sisters (Americans, 
of course), whose marvellous hirsute crops surpass an thing of the Rind 
ever presented to the public. Sarah K, Sutherland, the eldest, has 
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Jong, massive, and jet-black hair falling below the waist ; Miss 
Victoria, whose hair is the longest worn by any woman in the world 
and the longest on record, shows a growth reaching to a length o 
seven and a half feet ; Miss Isabella’s hair, which is of exceeding 
fineness, is more than six feet long; Miss Grace is proud of her 
endowment of hirsute wealth, which reaches a length of almost six 
feet ; Miss Naomi’s hair, which almost touches the ground when she 
stands erect, is the most massive and beautiful ever seen upon woman’s 
head. It is fully six inches through, and when spread out covers her 
completely like a cloak; it is just such hair as the fair Godiva, who 
rode garmentless as to all else through Coventry, was gifted with. 
Miss Dora’s hair is abundant, and five feet long. Miss Mary is the 
youngest; her hair has already attained a wonderful growth, and is 
rapidly tending towards such length and massiveness as will make it 
the most wonderful capillary decoration the world ever saw. But 
their long hair is not the only attraction offered by the seven sisters. 
They are a highly endowed, thoroughly educated, refined, and accom- 
plished family, being gifted vocally and otherwise with extraordinary 
musical talent, which has been so completely educated that this 
feature alone recommends itself as worthy the attention of educated 
ople. in their manners and actions they give full evidence of their 
igh breeding and thorough education. To give the reader an idea of 
the remarkable length of the seven sisters’ hair, it may be stated that 
Miss Victoria alone has thirty miles of hair on her head, and if the 
seven bulked their capillary possessions and each hair were placed end 
to end, the whole quantity would reach a distance of one hundred and 
sixty miles. Their heads are their fortunes in more senses than one. 
In Kansas City a hairdresser offered one thousand five hundred dollars 
for Miss Victoria’s hair, and in St. Louis a jeweller paid twenty-five 
dollars for a single hair, by which he suspended a ten-carat diamond 
in his show-window. They are very careful in guarding their glorious 
head adornments, as frequent attempts have been made to cut their 
hair by villainously inclined people, who, no doubt, attempted the 
robbery with a view to selling their spoils. 

In Japan much may be read from the arrangement of a 
woman’s hair. The age and sex of a baby may be known by the 
tuft in the back of the neck, or the ring around the crown, or the 
bunch left in front while all the rest is shaved. A girl of eight 
or nine has her hair made into a bow on the back and wound 
round with red crape, while the front is shaved bare and bangs 
dangle at the sides. A young lady combs hers high in front and 
arranges it as a butterfly on the back of her head, plumaged 
with gold or silver cord and gay hair-pins of gilt balls. Some 
very stylish young ladies prefer to have their back-hair resemble 
a half-open fan instead of a butterfly. A married woman must keep 
the waterfall style, while « widow who is willing to think of 
matrimony, wears her hair tied and twisted around a long shell 
hair-pin placed horizontally across the back of the head. But when 
a widow resolves never to change her name again, she cuts off her 
hair short on her neck and combs it back without any parting. 

The difficulty of keeping a secret for ever has seldom been more 
quaintly illustrated than by the accident by which a sturdy heart of 
oak has been compelled to yield up its charge after keeping it for two 
centuries and a half. 

A lock of hair once bestowed by some generous maid upon a 
too secretive lover has just been discovered in an oak-tree three feet 
six inchesin diameter, which was sawn up into planks. One of these 
planks found its way to a carpenter’s shop, where it attracted 
attention by an old-looking branch-like knot traversing its substance. 
This knot, excised from the tree out of sheer curiosity by one of the 
wounel proved to be a peg of yew, containing a lock of bright red 

air, | 

Further investigation demonstrated that a hole had been bored 
into the trunk of the tree with an auger, and that the plug, freichted 
with love's pit, had been driven into the aperture thus opened for it. 
In course of time the wound inflicted upon the tree had healed over 
the plug so effectually that the portion of the trunk under which the 
ruddy lock lay concealed exhibited no fewer than two hundred and 
fifty ‘‘rings,’’ each one representing a year’s growth of the brave 
old ea chosen A.D. 1632, as the hiding-place of a sweetheart’s 
ringlet. 

requenters of picture-galleries must have observed that all 
portraits of French noblemen during the medizval times, and up to 
the year 1530, represent men with abundant and flowing locks, at 
that from that year there is an abrupt change; the hair of Frenchmen 
becoming from that date as short as that of a modern gaol-bird. The 
reason of that was as follows: His Majesty Francis I. happening to 
spend the Christmas of 1529 at Fontainebleau, organised a series of 
routs and revels in honour of the New Year. On the 6th of January, 
it used to be customary for the mummers to elect a king, and engage 
in a mimic war against a rival party, who would attempt to depose 
the mock monarch. Francis, hearing that the lord of a neighbourin 
castle had been elected ‘‘king” by his friends, disguised himself an 
went with a party of twenty courtiers to offer battle to the revellers. 
The challenge was accepted. A fort was erected in the great hall -of 
the castle, which Francis endeavoured to carry by storm. It was 
usual to fight with egys in guise of shot, and with bags of flour in 
place of maces ; but after a while the strife waxed hot, and somebody 
threw a lighted brand, which fell pen the disguised king’s head, and 
felled him senseless to the proms . The wound was a very serious 
one. For some time Francis had ta remain in bed, and when he again 
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made his appearance amidst his Court, his hair was found to be cropped 
quite close; while his beard, on the contrary, which he had always 
up to that time shaved off, had been suffered to brow luxuriantly. 
Imitation being the sincerest flattery, the courtiers hurried off to put 
themselves into the hairdresser's hands. Gradually their example 
was generally followed, and hair became short and beards lengthened. 
From France the new fashion passed into England and other countries, 
and lasted for nearly a hundred years. 
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Early Days of John Ruskin. 


‘IT HAD Walter Scott’s novels,” says Mr. Ruskin, ‘and the 
‘Iliad'— Pope's translation—for my reading when I was a child. 
on week days; on Sundays their effect was tempered by ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe’ and the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress;’ my mother having it 
deeply in her heart to make an evangelical clergyman of me, 
Fortunately, I had an aunt more evangelical than my mother ; 
and my aunt gave me cold mutton for Sunday’s dinner, which— 
as I much prefer it hot—greatly diminished the influence of the 
‘Pilgrim's Progress,’ and the end of the matter was, that I got all 
the noble imaginative teaching of Defoe and Bunyan, and yet— 
am not an evangelical clergyman. I had, however, still better 
teaching than theirs, and that compulsorily and every day of 
the week. Walter Scott and Pope’s ‘Homer’ were reading of my 
own election, but my mother forced me, by steady daily toil, to learn 
long chapters of the Bible by heart ; as well as to read it every syllable 
through, aloud, hard names and all, from Genesis to the Apocalypse, 
about once a year; and to that discipline—patient, accurate, and 
resolute—I owe, not only a knowledge of the book, which I find 
occasionally serviceable, but much of my general power of taking 
pains, and the best part of my taste in literature. For toys,” he says, 
‘‘T had a bunch of keys to play witb, as long as I was capable of 
pleasure in what glittered and jingled ; as I grew older I had a cart, 
and a ball; and when I was five or six years old, two boxes of well- 
cut bricks. With these modest, but, I still think, entirely sufficient 
possessions, and being always summarily whipped if I cried, did not 
do as I was bid, or tumbled on the stairs, I soon attained serene and 
secure methods of life and motion; and could pass my days con- 
tentedly in tracing the squares and comparing the colours of my 
carpet—examining the knots in the wood of the floor, or counting 
the bricks in the opposite houses. But the carpet, and what patterns 
I could find in bed-covers, dresses, or wall-papers to be examined, 
were my chief resources, and my attention to the particulars in these 
Was soon so accurate, that when at three-and-a-half I was taken to 
have my portrait painted by Mr. Northcote, I had not been ten 
minutes alone with him before I asked him why there were holes in 
his carpet,” 


Household Gardening. 


GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW PLANTS. 


LAST week we referred to plants in glass structures, and gave in- 
structions for repotting small healthy examples that required addi- 
tional space for development; larger and older plants similarly need 
attention, but somewhat different treatment, which may be appro- 
priately described, because it can be successfully practised at the 
present time. 

OVERPOTTING. 


Not a few persons appear to think that every time a plant is repotted 
it must necessarily have a larger pot than the one in which it may be 
established. This is agreat mistake. Young free-growing plants with 
their roots crowded in very small pots and struggling for more room by 
attempting to pass through the drainage, must, of course, have larger 

ots to enable the Geraniums, Fuchsias, Ferns, or whatever they may 
be to attain the desired size for flowering and occupying greenhouse or 
window-space effectually ; but plants already large enough may be re- 
potted and invigorated without increasing the size of the pots at all, 
may, indeed, often with great advantaye be placed in smaller pots than 
those which they at present occupy. Overpotting is a great and, more- 
over, a too common evil, involving a waste of space and soil, while 
the plants so treated languish instead of flourish. 


GERANIUMS IN SPRING. 


We employ the popular name of the most popular of all greenhouse 
and window plants, in order to be better understood than if we referred 
to the plants under their botanically accurate name of Pelargoniums. 
The plants under notice now are those with round leaves, some with 
a dark zone in them, others variegated with white or F Asal but all 
producing in their season trusses of rather small, and more or less 
round, scarlet, pink, and white flowers ; not to that type with crisped 
and more or less deeply cut leaves, and large two or more coloured 
flowers. These latter are called Show Pelargoniums, the others 
immediately in question are technically known as, Zonals,.or popularly, 
Zonal Geraniums. 
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CHARACTER OF THE PLANTS. 


Numbers of these plants flowered last year, and rendered rooms, 
window-boxes, greenhouses, and flower-beds bright and cheerful in the 
summer. The plants that flowered in pots remain in the same pots 
still. They may be large plants now, and not required to occupy 
more space; still, it is hoped they will grow healthily and flower 
freely in the ensuing summer. They will certainly do so if rightly 
managed, while at the same time their size need not be materially 
increased. 
Some of the plants may have been cut down in the autumn and the 
cuttings inserted, as was advised at the time. Such plants will be 
dwarf now, with numerous short branches, and these only need 
support to render them healthy and floriferous, 


NEGLECTED PLANTS. 


Other plants were not cut down, as there are always a few thousands 
of persons who greedily read advice that may be tendered on subjects 
in which they are interested, bnt who hesitate to act with the 
necessary promptitude to turn the teaching to profitable account. It 
is thus with not a few owners of cherished window-plants, They 
refrain from pruning lest they should spoil them, preferring to let 
them extend until they are too tall to be attractive, and consist of a 
few long thin stems with a tuft of leaves on the top, and few or none 
on the lower portions of the plants. 

There are thousands of such neglected plants in rooms and green- 
houses at the present moment, and unless any of them may be needed 
a ins Sigeae and thin for some particular purpose or position, they 
should be ent down now. Unhesitatingly the too tall growths may be 
shortened to any extent desired, provided the stems are not severed 
below the wood that was made last summer. There can be no 
difficulty in determining the last summer’s growth from that of the 
season etore: and the Vast made portion may be cut off anywhere 
according to the judgment and taste of the operator. The pruning 
should be done with a knife as sharp as a razor, and if the to 
removed are made into cuttings five or six inches long and inserted in 
small pots of sandy soil, they will emit roots, and in a short time make 
healthy plants. 

Old plants cut down now should not be potted at the same time. 
It is better to allow them to push fresh growths from the shortened 
stenis, and then, when those are about an inch or so long, may have 
fresh soil given them in the manner that will be described. 


REPOTTING OLD PLANTS. 


Plants that were cut down in the autumn, or plants that were not 
shortened, and which are desired to be tall, and consequently will not 
be pruned to any extent now, may with advantage be given fresh soil 
at once, but not necessarily larger pots. 

If a Geranium is cut down in the antumn, or if it is left unpruned 
and loses a number of its leaves in the winter, as is certain to be the 
case, a number of the roots, all the small fibrous portions, almost 
invariably die. : 

Let a plant be turned out of its pot now, and if nearly all the roots 
are seen to be brown and dry, like a mass of hair or cobwebs, at once 
boldly crush the soil until it falls from the roots, then with a knife 
trim olf the dried portions of these, and place the plant cither in the 
same pot, orin asmailer, never in a larger, using fresh soil—two-thirds 
fresh loam, one-third leaf-soil ; a little wood, not coal, ashes ; and a 
sprinkling of sand, forming a suitable compost. 

The pots used must be perfectly clean, dry, and well drained, and 
the soil pleasantly moist, not disagreeably wet, when handled. The 
pots cannot be too small, provided there is just room for inserting the 
a between the roots and sides of the pots for pressing down the 
soil. Placing such partially divested plants in large unwieldy pots as 
are often aised is almost tantamount to placing them in their graves, 
and it shonld always be remembered that the nearer the roots are to 
the sides of the pots the better will the plants flourish. 


SURFACE DRESSING PLANTS. 


Some Geraniums that have been steadily growing through the 
winter will have white tleshy roots when turned out of the pots. These 
lants must not be disrooted like the others with dead fibrous roots, 
but may have about a third part of the old soil removed from the sur- 
face, not materially disturbing the roots that are seen to be fresh, 
then filling up the pots with fresh soil and pressing it down firmly. If 
the soil in the pots both of these surface-dressed plants and of the others 
that have been disrooted and repotted be kept regularly moist, fresh 
roots will quickly form and partake of the viands supplied, the certain 
result being a healthy growth, and in due time a profusion of fine 
flowers ; that is, if the plants are well tended and have a light position, 
sun and air being absolutely essential to the well-being of these 
deservedly admired greenhouse and window plants. 


LAST YEAR'S FUCHSIAS. 


These most elegant of window-plants may be grown and flowered 
with the greatest satisfaction year after year it they are rightly treated, 
and this treatment is so simple that it is not easy for any intelligent 
person to fail in carrying it out. 

In the autumn after the plants have ceased flowering, tle supply of 
water, a3 was advised at the time, ought to have been reduced. In 
time the leaves would turn yellow and fall, just as they fall from apple- 
trees in the garden or oak-trees in the woods, 


Thus defoliated, Fuchsias may be wintered in any dark or light 
place, and the cooler it is the better, provided frost cannot enter, the 
soil in the meantime being kept almost quite dry, yet not as dry as dust. 
In that condition the plants rest for two or three months, but at this 
period of the year, they awake from their slumber and commence pushing 
their buds, 

On plants in a dark place these buds will be white ; in alight place 
they will be green. Those in the dark must be brought to the light, 
but not at once into the full sun, a gradation from darkness to light 
always being desirable. 

Thoroughly water the dry soil, and at the same time, with a pair 
of scissors or a sharp knife, trim off most of the last year's shoots, 
cutting them off close to the strongest buds that may be seen starting, 
even if these buds are close to the main stem ; it is not easy, indeed, 
to err in pruning too severely. 

With the soil kept moist the growths will extend rapidly, and, when 

they are from a quarter to half an inch long, turn the plants out of the 
pots, shake all the old soil from the roots, and place in fresh, and, if 
possible, smaller pots, in the same manner as advised for Geraniums ; 
sprinkle the Fuchsias daily in bright weather, apply water to the 
roots judiciously, Keeping the soil moist, without soddening it, and 
fresh root-action will be prompt, and induce healthy vigorous 
growth. 
_, When the pots are filled with active roots, larger pots can be piven 
if required, and failing these, the plants can be kept healthy by the aid 
of top-dressings of rich compost, or frequent applications of weak liquid 
manure. Such stimulants will, however, not be needed for some time, 
pure water at present being all that is needed, and those who exercise 
the soundest judgment in its application will succeed the best. 


A “Spirit-Stirring’”’ Adventure. 


—2 


THE comic of a book, published a good many years ago, called 
‘¢ Zoological Notes and Anecdotes,” quoted an account of a giraffe 
hunt, from the ‘‘ Portraits of the Game and Wild Animals of South 
Africa,” by Sir Cornwallis Harris, and designated it as a ‘‘spirit- 
stirring adventure.” What sort of spirit it stirred in us, our readers 
will not find it difficult to conjecture. 

Sir Cornwallis Harris had for weeks sought in vain to get 
a shot at a giraffe. One day he saw what he took to be a 
large branchless stump of some withered tree in the distance ; 
but presently it moved along above the tops of the thicket, and 
he was soon able to distinguish a stately giraffe gliding among the 
trees, ‘‘its graceful head nodding like alofty pine.” He set spurs to 
his horse, and soon found himself ‘‘ half choked with excitement ” 
close upon the heels of the giraffe, who went ‘sailing before him,” 
With great velocity, ‘‘like some tall ship upon the ocean’s bosom.” 
The half-choked sportsman dismounts to fire, and ‘‘the mottled 
carcase presenting a fair and inviting mark,’ he has ‘‘ the satisfaction 
of herons two balls tell roundly” upon the back of his towering 
victim. They are not sufficient ; so he remounts and again pursues. 
He and his horse tumble into a hole, by which his rifle is broken ; he 
scrainbles up again, however, and binding his rifle-barrel to the stock 
with his handkerchief, once more gives chase. Meanwhile the poor, 
way and innocent giraffe had stood still to allow of his a labepre 
The hunter is now in a state of wild excitement at finding that the 
lock of his rifle will not act ; in vain he looks round for a stone, and 
seeks in every pocket for a knife with which either to strike the 
copper cap, or hamstring the colossal but harmless animal, who stood 
waiting for his doom. The reader will rejoice to hear that the giraffe 
escaped. A few days afterwards, however, Sir Cornwallis Harris 
suddenly came upon a herd of thirty giraffes, and his blood ‘‘ coursed 
like quicksilver through his veins ” as he galloped afterthem. Coming 
up with the fugitives he singled out their ‘lordly chief,” and, 
a plying the muzzle of the rifle towards his dappled shoulder, drew 

th triggers.” 

The conclusion of the affair is given in these words : 

. ‘*Mate, dignified, and majestic, stood the unfortunate victim, 
occasionally stooping his elastic neck towards his persecutor, the tears 
trickling from the lashes of his dark humid eye, as broadside after 
broadside was poured into his brawny front. 

‘* His drooping head sinks gradually low 
And through his side the last drops ebbing slow, 
From the red gash,” etc. 

Presently a convulsive shivering seized his limbs, his coat stood 
on end, his lofty frame began to totter, and, at the seventeenth 
discharge from the deadly grooved bore, ‘‘ like a fallen minaret, bowing 
his graceful head from the skies, his proud form was prostrate in the 
dust.” ‘Never shall I forget the intoxicating excitement of the 
moment! At last, then, the summit of my ambition was attained, 
and the towering giraffe laid low. ‘Tossing my turbanless cap into the 
air, alone iu the wild wood, I hurrahed with bursting exultation, and 
unsaddling my steed, sank, exhausted with delight, beside the noble 
prize I had won.” 

All this is very pretty and imposing, especially the poetry. 
Whether the poetry and the bursting exultation go quite well tovether, 
is a point the curious reader will perhaps consider, 
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. Odds and Ends. 


AN amusing story comes from Simla, which shows that the strenuous 
opposition of the majority of Anglo-Indians to the passing of the Ilbert 
Bill is not without a cause. Treachery and cunning seem to be inseparable 
from the native character, and marvollous is the ingenuity with which on 
all occasions the Hindovs succeed in cheating their European employers. 
It is a well-known fact that the greatest care has to be taken in the holding 
of competitive examinations, as it is the amiable custom of the native 
printers to steal copies of the questions and sell them beforehand to the 
candidates. On a recent occasion one of the examiners determined that he 
would prevent this; and accordingly he went to the trouble and expense of 
having his questions lithographed. He sat and watched the preparation of 
the stone; he saw all the impressions struck off, counted thom himself, 
took the printer out of the room with him, and locked the door. And yet 
copies were sold at a rupee each that night to the students. The litho- 
grapher wore a white suit, and before he left the room he sat for one 
moment on the stone. 


Horne Tooke, whose father was poulterer to the Royal Family, whilst 
at Westminster and Eton Schools, was of course accustomed to associate 
occasionally with the sons of people of distinction, and being aware of the 
ridicule too generally Attnshied to a humble origin, he found means to spare 
himself from all mortification of this kind by calling in either his wit or in- 
vention to his aid. Once, while a few idle boys, who had formed them- 
selves into a circle, were interrogating each other about the rank and con- 
dition of their respective parents, one said he was the son of Sir Robert A.; 
the next, that his father was the Earl of B.; and the third, that his grand- 
mother was the Duchess of C.; when it came to young Horne’s turn, he 
observed that he could not boast of any titles in his family, and, on being 
more closely pressed, added, with a well-affected reluctance, that his father 
Was an eminent Turkey merchant. This reply was both conclusive and 
satisfactory, for at the period alluded to England enjoyed a large share of 
pierre trade, and a Turkey merchant was but another naine for 
opulence. 


In the attack on the strong fortress of St. Fernado de Omao, in the year 
1780, an English sailor, who had scrambled singly over the wall, had, for 
better annoyance of the enemy on all sides, armed bimself with a cutlass in 
each hand. Thus equipped he fell in with a Spanish officer just roused 
from sleep, and who, in the hurry and confusion. had furgotten his sword. 
The circumstance restrained the fury of the British tar, who, disdaining to 
attack an unarmed foe, but unwilling to relinquish so happy an opportunity 
of displaying his courage in single combat, presented one i the cutlasses to 
hiin, saying: ‘“‘I scorn any advantage ; you are now upon an equal footing 
with me.” The astonishment of the officer at such an act of generosity, 
and the facility with which a friendly parley took place, when he expected 
nothing else from the uncouth and hostile appearance of his foe than being 
cut into pieces instantly, and without mercy, could only be rivalled by the 
admiration which his relation of the story excited in his countrymen. 

Once, at a little dinner-party in America, one of the guests, the younger 
brother of an English nobleman, expressed with commendable freedom his 
opinion of America and its people. ‘‘I do not altogether like the country,” 
xaid the young entleman, ‘‘ for one reason, because you have no gentry 
here.” ‘‘ What & you mean by gentry?” asked another of the company. 
‘Well, you know,” replied the Hnglishman, ‘‘ well—oh, gentry are those 
who never do any work themselves, and whose fathers befure thein never 
did any.” ‘‘Ah!” exclaimed his interlocutor, ‘‘ then we have plenty of 
gentry in America. But we don’t call them gentry ; we call them tramps.” 
A laugh went round the table, and the young Englishman turned his con- 
versation into another channel. 

From the beginning of the world to the time of Hierocles, in the early 
Christian days, mankind had perpetrated only about twenty-one jokes. 
During nearly five thousand years the world had only these twenty-one 
funny sayings to laugh at. A new joke was made on an average every two 
hundred and fifty years. From the time of Hierocles to the present day 
the number of jocose sayings has increased from twenty-one to pretty 
nearly twenty-one millions—an enormous proportion of this vast aggregate, 
however, consisting of some modification or combination of the original 
twenty-one, 

SHERIDAN was once dining with Peter Moore, when a servant, in passing 
between Sheridan and the fire, knocked down the plate-warmer with a tre- 
mendous clatter. Sheridan started and trembled. Moore, provoked at 
this, scolded the servant, adding: ‘‘I suppose you have broken all the 
plates?” ‘‘No, sir,” replied the servant; ‘‘not one.” ‘* Not one!” ex- 
cluimed Sheridan; ‘‘then, hang it, you have made all the noise for 
nothing !” 

A GENTLEMAN was constantly in the habit of calling his servants before 
their faces ‘‘necessary evils.” He quarrelled with one of them, who left 
him in a rage, said he was sick of service, and vowed that he would never 
enter it again. <A few days after, his master meeting him in livery, said: 
‘** Pooh, you are gone into service again after alJ.” ‘* Ah,sir! I have found 
that masters are necessary evils.” 

‘“©T pon’t take much stock in proverbs,” said Brown to Jones. “ For 
instance, look at the oft-quoted one, ‘A friend in need is a friend indeed.’ 
Now, most of my experience with friends in need has been that they 
wanted to borrow. Give me a friend who is nut in need.” 

‘©Wuart a pity it is,” said a lady to Garrick, ‘“‘that you are not taller!” 
‘‘T should be happy indeed, madam,” replied Garrick, ‘‘to be higher in 
your estimation.” 

AN obituary notice contains the touchin 
**had accumulated a little money and ten children. 

Brown: ‘‘My dear fellow—two umbrellas! What on earth’s that 
for?” Jones: ‘* Why, in case I leave one anywhere.” 

Lorn CHESTERFIELD designates ugly women as the third sex; how 
shall we place ugly men ? 

A SICK man is considereg out of danser when the doctor discontinues 
his visite, 


intelligence that the deceased 


? 
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A Miuitary WARNING, Founp AT WINCHESTER. 


‘*In Memory of Thomas Thetcher, a grenadier in the North Regiment 
of Hants Militia, who died of a violent fever, contracted by drinking small 
beer when hot, the 12th of May, 1764, aged twenty-six years. In grateful 
remembrance of whose universal good will towards his comrades, this stone 
is placed here at their expense, as a small testimony of their regard and 
concern. 

‘s Here sleeps in peace a Hampshire Grenadier, 

Who caught his death by drinking cold small beer. 

Soldiers, be wise from his untimely fall, 

And when ye're hot drink strong or none at all. 
This enone being decayed was restored by the officers of the garrison 
A.D. 1781. 

‘An honest soldier never is forgot, 
Whether he die by musket or by pot. 

This stune was placed by the North Hants Militia, when disembodied at 
Winchester on 26th April, 1802, in consequence of the original stone being 
destroyed.” 


A PLUMBER was sent for to the house of a wealthy stockbroker to execute 
some repairs. He was taken by the butler into tho dining-room, and was 
beginning his work when the lady of the house entered. ‘‘ John,” said 
she, with a suspicious glance towards the plumber, ‘‘ remove the silver 
from the sideboard, and lock it up at once.” But the man of Jead was in 
no wise disconcerted. ‘‘ Tom,” said he to his apprentice, who accompanied 
him, ‘‘ Take my watch and chain and these coppers home to my missus at 
once. There seems to be dishonest people about this house.” 


‘Look tu de right,” said a French pcepshow-man, whose box was 
perched upon the balustrade of London Bridge, ‘‘and I will show you de 
Grand Monarque of France on a horsey-back, vid all de nobility around 
him, and lovk to de left and I will show you de King of de English valking 
on foot, vid all de mob hollaring after him.” A sailor, a true lover of his 
king and country, who was standing by, gave the box a push, adding : 
‘*Look you over de bridge, and I will show you your box in de water.” 

Tue Chinese nation almost entirely clothes itself in cotton, in one form 
or another, warmth in winter being obtained by means of wadded gar- 
ments, which are piled on until the wearer assumes something like the 
aspect of a stuffed doll. Hence the severity of the weather is not in- 
frequently expressed in terins of cluthing—as, fur instance, ‘‘ a two-coat- 
day,” or ‘‘ a three-coat-day.” 

AN English bishop was always very glad to see one of the clerical 
workers aaah diocese, but the latter being rather eccentric in his dress, he 
was obliged now and then to administer a gentle reprimand. ‘‘ Mr. X., 
are those white trousers quite clerical?” he once asked. ‘‘QOh, my lord, 
they've washed white!” answered Mr. X. ‘‘ Then, sir, I suppose,” said 
the bishop, ‘‘ your tie has washed black !” 

Very thin and miserable-looking passenger in an omnibus, after half 
an hour's torture to every passenger: ‘‘I think it would be only fair if 

ple travelling by ’bus were charged by weight.” Stout and jolly- 
fooking ditto: ‘* You may be thankful it isn’t sv, as no conductor would 
think it worth his while to pick you up.” 

AN ingenious individual has hit upon a scheme whereby he expects to 
make a fortune. He will advertise largely : ‘‘ For half-a-crown I will dis- 
close a plan whereby halfpenny postage-stamps can be made to do the 
work of penny ones.” His plan is perfectly simple, and cannot fail. Use 
two of them. 

A PouTress had begun a poem in uncompromising blank verse on the 
degeneracy of man: “ Man was a noble being once ; but he-——” here 
she was compelled to leave it. A degenerate one came in and took the 
liberty of he ping her forward a little : ‘‘ Would probably have remained 
so; but she——. 

THAT was a tine piece of irony of Pugin’s when he had get out the 
designs for a magnificent cathedral, to cust thirty thousand pounds, and 
the committee of the building fund wanted him to reduce the price to ten 
thousand: ‘‘Say thirty shillings more, gentleman,” he wrute, ‘‘ and have a 
nice spire !” 

‘How did you come to get married?” asked a man of a very homely 
friend. ‘‘ Well, you see,” he replied, ‘‘ after I’d vainly tried to win several 
girls that I wanted, I finally turned my attention to one that wanted me, 
and then it didn’t take long to arrange matters.” 

AN elderly person entering the hotel, asked a waiter what he could 
have for dinner. ‘‘ Roastbeeflambmuttonandham,” replied the waiter. 
‘* Well,” said the old gentleman, ‘‘ I’ve never tasted it, but you may bring 
me in some and I'll see what it is like.” 

A 8PIRIT-MERCHANT applied to a customer for a letter of recommendation 
of a certain brand of whisky he had recently sold him. The customer 
wrote : ‘‘I have tried all sorts of insect pcison, and find none equal your 
old cabinet whisky.” 

AN eminent Jew stockbroker was lately asked why people preferred 
venison to mutton, which was much cheaper and better. ‘‘ Vy, I vill tell 
you,” was the reply: ‘‘in dish vorld de peoples alwaysh prefersh vat ish 
dear to vat is sheep.” 

‘“My dear Miss A.—This ring, which I would ask you to accept of me, 
is emblematic of my love for you; it has no end.” ‘Thank you very 
much, Mr. B.; it curiously resembles my love for you: it has no 
beginning.” 

‘¢T wisH I had lived in anger,” said a little fellow whose mother had 
just been punishing him. ‘tWhat do you mean by that nonsense?” she 
said sharply. ‘‘ Because teacher said people should never be punished in 
anger.” 

A wIDow, intending to succeed her husband in the management of an 
hotel, advertised that ‘‘ The hotel will be kept by the widow of the former 
landlord, Mr. Brown, who died last summer on a new and improved plan.” 


A CLEVER witticism is attributed to the-late Prince Imperial. When 
asked why people always said “‘ brave as a sword,” and meyer‘ brave as a 
cannon,” he replied: ‘‘ Becausé!a cannon’ always_recoils when.it is fired,” 


Every machinist is expected to have at least one vice, 
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Correspondence. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Enquiries will be attended to as quickly as possible, but, as we have to go to 
ress several days before publication, some delay is inevitable. In no case can ques- 
ions be answered “‘ next week," as some of our friends demand. 

We have received several very unreasonable complaints of delay in attending to 
letters, which have been addressed to us by Correspondents who have paid no regard 
to the instructions which are given every week in this Journal, 

The Editor is therefore compelled to give notice: 

1. That all letters containing postage-stamps for copies of this Journal, or on 
similar business, must be addressed to the PUBLISHER. 

2. That all letters containing enquiries for the Correspondence Column, or on 
literary business, must be addressed to the EDITOR. 

8. That Correspondents are urgently requested to adopt distinctive pseu- 
donyms, and not to use such vague signatures as ‘‘ A Constant Reader, " etc. 

4. That Correspondents wishing to write on two or more subjects—say to send 
in an answer to a Correspondent, and to enclose stamps for a copy of the 
Journal—must send each communication in a separate envelope, properly 
addressed as above indicated. 

5. That NO ATTENTION can be paid to any Correspondents who do not observe 
these rules. 


QUESTION. 


LAWYER JON&S will be glad if anyone will tell him who wrote the fol- 
lowing lines, and where they are to be found: 
This box contains a man of wit; 
A man of sense, a man not fit ; 
A man of strength, a man of place ; 
A man devoid of every grace ; 
A man of rank, a man of none ; 
A man who'd rather be at home ; 
A man of luck, a man of taste ; 
A man who would his country waste; 
These men, when sworn, a jury make, 
To clear up many a mistake. 


ANSWERS. 


A. J. L. M.—We do not know anything about the advertisement. 

Cousin JONATHAN.—1. A number of ingenious explanations of the 
origin of the sign used to represent the American dollar have been given. 
One writer says it comes from the letters U.S., which, after the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution, were prefixed to the Federal currency, and which 
afterwards, in the hurry of writing, were run into one another, the U being 
made first and the S over it. Another idea is that it is derived from acon- 
traction of the Spanish word for dollars, and yet another that the stars and 
stripes afford an obvious explanation. 2. There is a very useful book 
entitled ‘‘ Hardy Perennials,” by John Wood, published by Upcott Gill, 
which treats of old-fashioned flowers. It contains a large number of 
capital illustrations, and cannot fail to give you every necessary cultural 
hint on each of, as you well call them, ‘‘ the dear old plants.” 

DaRBY AND JOAN.—The tin wedding day is less frequently kept than 
the silver and golden wedding, but may be made a very interesting and 
amusing celebration of the raatrimonial decade. The following is an 
account of how these things are managed in New York: ‘‘ ‘ Cards’ are sent 
out made of tin, on which 1s printed a suitable pooch oat and, by the way, 
for the benefit of all printers, I will say this should be done with a rubber 
stereotype, because type-metal will indent the tin. The inscription gives 
the year of the marriage and the current year, and, leaving out of view the 
material, is much like any ‘At Home’ card. Each guest is expected to 
bring a present, which must be partly or wholly of tin, and may be a tin 
drinking-cup worth twopence, or a costly piece of lace in an old tin mustard- 
box. ealers in tin-ware prepare articles assimilated in shape to wearing 
apparel, laundry utensils, or furniture, utterly uscless, of course, and only 
intended to cause merriment. Fancy a broad-brimmed hat or a flat-iron 
made of tin, or a writing-desk made of the same material. Ata tin wedding 
I recently attended, a guest brought a tin pail filled with lemonade, and a 
silver ladle to serve the beverage. Another brought a fog-horn, such as the 
fishing schooners use on the high seas in thick weather, to give warning of 
their presence and avoid collision with other vessels. Its note is an ex- 
cecdingly low C, so low that after one solo on it, the hearer would be glad to 
see it so low in the sea that none would ever seo it again. The tin wedding 
is an excellent occasion for the renewal of the kitchen tins, while it affords 
much merriment by the ludicrous offerings which are sometimes made.” 

Enquirgr.—‘' The Third of February, 1852,” refers to the famous debate 
held in the House of Lords on that evening, when the Peers advocated 
what Lord Tennyson considered a pusillanimous and time-serving policy in 
regurd to the then ruler of France. 

ETHEL Newcomg.—l. If the redness be round the edges of your eyelids, 
it is probably due to over-reading, especially by poor light or by gaslight. 
Always have the light coming from behind or above you when you are 
Hite or doing fine work. ou might wear ‘‘ London Smoke ” spectacles 
if you have to do much reading at night. Apply the following lotion two 
or three times a day ; bathe the eyes with it, or else use an eye-cup as sup- 
plied by chemists. At night you may anoint your eyelids with simple 
ointment. The lotion is two grains of alum dissolved in one ounce of 
water ; a chemist will make this up for you. 2. We regret that we have 
not space to print the poem. 3. Your handwriting is legible and guod, 
though at present too child-like. 

FRIEND In TrouBLe.—We are not aware that the ‘‘Funeral Reform 
Association ” advocates creination. The secretary of the association is the 
Rev. F. Lawrence, vicar of Weston, York, who will give you any informa- 
tion. Send stamps certainly. 

HIBEKNIA.—Queenstown was formerly called the Cove of Cork; the 
name was changed in 1850 out of compliment to Queen Victoria when she 
visited Ireland with her husband in that year. Some wag said that the 
Royal couple ‘‘ went to Cork to see a cove that was there.” 

Joan D. --‘‘Cantab” kindly writes that the lines, 


Lightly beats the heart that never 
Felt the pangs that wait on love, etc., 


are taken from ‘‘ Sweetly O’er My Senses Stealing,” sung by Miss Paton in 
the onera of ‘ Native Land,” at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, 


A] 


J.G.C.—“ The King Shall Have His Own Again” is an old Royalist 
song, dating from 1647. A modern edition has been edited by Sir George 
Macfarren, price 1s. If not out of print, can be had from Robinson, 
95, St. Martin's Lane, Charing Cross. 

MOLLYPOLLIAN.—1l. The myth of “ Der Erl-konig ” belongs to German 
and Scandinavian poetical mythology. Goethe's celebrated poem has ren- 
dered this malicious spirit universally known. 2. Here are some easy sub- 
jects, which might possibly suit your essay, ‘‘Society”: 1. Mournin 
Reform ; 2. Rational Dress; 3. Good Manners; 4. The Wives of Men o 
Genius ; 5. An Old Epitaph, ‘‘ What I spent I had. What I gave I have. 
What I saved I lost’; 6. On the Influence of a Belief in Good Luck. 

S. Norwoop.—We shall publish the information you require very 
shortly, probably next week, or, at any rate, in time to be of service to 
yourself and other readers. . 

TREHELIG.—As at present arranged, no. 

Trix Tespest.—Castanets can be had from Messrs. H. Potter and Co., 
30, Charing Cross, They are made of hard wood, shaped somewhat like 
the bowl of a spoon, or of a scallop-shell. The two are hinged together by 
a cord, which passes over the thumb and first finger, the remaining fingers 
striking the two halves together, either in single strokes or in trills. 
Castanets are also mado attached to a handle, so that by shaking the whole 
the desired effect is produced. Amateurs find the unmounted castanets 
most dilficult to manage, and the string wears out, requiring renewal. 
Those with the handle are easily learned, and cost 5s. a pair. ose withe 
out are 3s. You would require a pair for each hand. 

TWEEDLE-DE-DEE.—Cheese Canapées are neatly-cut pieces of fried bread 
sprinkled with cheese; here is a recipe : Cut the crumb of a stale French 
roll into slices half an inch thick, which put into the frying-basket, and 
iminerse in a saucepan half full of boiling fat for half a minute, when they 
should be brown and crisp, but not hard. Thoroughly drain the fried 
bread, and cover each piece thickly with grated cheese. Sprinkle with 
pepper and salt, and put the canapees in the Dutch-oven before a clear fire 
until the cheese is melted ; serve immediately. 

Venitas.—In the Times of February 17th there is a long letter to the 
Editor from Mr. J. C. Robinson, who is a great authority on art matters. 
The letter is entitled ‘‘ The Conservation of Sir Joshua Reynolds's Pictures,” 
and treats fully of the best methods of cleaning oil-paintinga, relining, etc. 
We can give you no more trustworthy or useful hints and directions than 
are to be found in Mr. Robinsun’s letter. 

WHEREFORE ?—The parody of verses from ‘‘In Memoriam ” appeared 
in Punch at the time when all the world was looking for a solution of the 
mysterious announcement placarded covery where—‘‘ Ozokerit ” : 

Wild rumours through the air did flit, 
Wild rumours shaped to mystic hints, 
When bright through breadth of public prints 
Flamed the great word Uzokerit. 
And much the peoples marvelled when 
That mystic thing should come to view ; 
And what is it, and whereunto? 
Rung frequent in the mouths of men. 


WILHELM.—The opera of ‘‘ Moro, or the Painter of Antwerp,” was 
published by Cramer at 10s. 6d. nett about the beginning of 1882. It was 
perforined by the Carl Rosa Company in January, 1882, and was a dead 
failure here, as it had been before in Trieste. It is never likely to be 
popular, for it is not at all a good opera, nor is it written in Balfe’s usual 
style. Here is what the critic of the Musical Times says of it: “‘ Not only 
has Balfe translated his style into Italian, but he has boldly pressed themes 
from the modern Italian composers into his service, and produced a 
‘musical mixture’ which defies artistic criticism.” 
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NOTICE. 


NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE, 


PART XXXIV. OF HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 


Containing Serial Story, entitled ‘‘ My Lord Conceit ;" ‘‘ Through No Fault of Hers,” 
a Story in Four Weekly Parts; and numerous Short Stories. 


The Editor's Note-Book on Current Topics. Interesting Articles on Cookery, 
Gardening, The Family Doctor, Fashions, etc. 


AND SOMETHING SUITABLE FOR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY CIROLE. 


NOTICK. 


The Fifth Volume of HouSEHOLD WorpDsS, containing Nos. 106 to 181, bound fn 
cloth, uniform with Vols. 1, 2, 3, and 4, can now be had, price 4s. 6d. Also Bindi 
Cases (including Title and Index), price 1s.é6d. Title and Index may also be obtain 
separately, price ld. 


All back Numbers, Parts, Quarterly Divisions and Volumes, also the Extra 
Numbers, are in print ; and may be had by ordering from any Bookseller, Newsagent, 
or Railway Bookstall, or should any dificulty be found in procuring from an Agent, 
enclose stamps for the amount, adding price of pees addressed to the Publisher 
of poy EeOuD WORDS, 24, Great New Street, E.C., when the copies will be sent 
per return. 


ee 


The Publishers of HOUSEHOLD Worps will send Copies direct, post-free, to any 
address in the United Kingdom or the Continent, upon receipt of P.O.0. made 
pre at the Fleet Street Office, to Messrs. CHARLES DICKENS & EVANS, at the 
ollowing rates : 


Weekly. Bonthly. 
8. d. e. d, 
Three Months a 1 8 Three Munths 2 0 
Six Months .. ‘ 8 3 Six Months. . é 4 0 
Twelve Months 6 86 Twelve Months .. 8 0 


New Volumes commence the first weck in May and November respectively. 


All applications for Advertisements. to be, addressed. to \Mr. Woseoh( Smtth, 


24, Groat New street, 4, = 


Edited by Charles Dickens.} 
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Love Token. 
(A COMPLETE ATORY.) 


CHAPTER I. 


“Cour, M. Paul, you have just returned from Paris ; tell me if 
any of the smart ladies there had a cap re to mine?” And she 
laced the dainty head-dress on the top of her sunny locks, looking 
aughingly up into the grave face of her staunch friend, in a way 
that dazzled i eyes and confused his brain. 

“Not one of them,” he answered with a slow smile, whilst the 
compliment he had thought of halted on the tip of his tongue. 

“They were prettier, I presume?” with a challenging glance 
which ought to have brought it to the fore. 

“Don't know about that,” digging his spade deeper in the earth ; 
“richer, periaps, with all their jewels, but—— ” 

“Qh, of course, you can’t think anything of mine, with a rose 
that cost only half-a-franc;” and, snatching it from her head, she 
threw it disdainfully into her work-basket. “It’s a pity when 
people come back from seeing the workl only to be discontented 
with all they find at home.” 

Paul Gilbert said nothing, but went on digging till all the rich 
brown earth was turned up to meet the evening dew. 

Ninette Duvergny watched him admirinely, though she would 
have bitten her tongue out rather than confess it. He was so strong, 
so resolute! What he did, he did with all his might; what he said, 
he meant ; what he promised, he carried out; and what he thought, 
nobody could guess. His ficure was tall and muscular, his face 
picturesque, though scarcely handsome, with dark hair growing low 
on a broad forehead, and covering the lower part of his face witha 
thick brown beard. His eyes were brown, like his beard, with a 
dog-like expression of fidelity in their honest depths, but capable of 
flashing like a vivid flame when excited by passion. 

“There, mademoiselle, it is finished,” as he stooped to wipe the 
earth off the edge of the spade, before replacing it in its accustomed 
corner. ‘Is there anything else to be done ?” 

She looked round with a nod of approval. 

“The beans are picked, the creepers tied up, the potato-ground 
dug, the caterpillars taken off the roses, Nothing more, thank you, 
M. Paul. You have been very good,” with the air of an Empress 
thanking a faithful servant. 

“ Ah, I forgot the water !” and, shouldering a pail, he walked off 
between the rows of cabbages to the little stream outside. ‘There 
itis!” And he set it down with a clang at her feet, on the stone 
step of the vine-covered porch. . 

She started back with an impatient exclamation. “ You needn't 
have wetted my shoes!” — 

He drew out his pocket-handkerchief. 
I am go terribly clumsy.” | 

“Tl do it for you,” said a cheerful voice behind them, and Raoul 
Favarger, a young fellow with merry blue eyes, and a good-looking 
face, who had strolled into the garden unperceived, possessed himself 
of Paul’s pocket-handkerchief, and kneeling down on the flags, 
wiped the little shoes with the greatest care. 

“IT thought you were over at Mons,” said Ninette, for reasons of 
her own pretending to be engrossed by the new comer. 

“So I was, but I tore back as fast as my legs could bring me. 
What for, do you suppose?” leaning against the trellis-work, his 
light hair shining in the moonlight. ; 

“To be sure of having a good night’s rest before to-morrow,” 
looking demurely down at her work-basket. 

“Something much more important.” 

“ Good-night, mademoiselle,” said Paul abruptly. 

Accustomed to find himself in the way as soon as Favarger 
appeared, this evening it struck him with unusual bitterness. When 
his work was over on his own little farm, he was welcome to slave 
himself to death on Madame Duvergny’s small patch of ground, to 
prevent a girl’s dimpled hands from being soiled; but when the work 
was done, the reward was for the man who did nothing. Paul loved 
the work, but he desired a reward. The love was chivalrous, the 
longing only natural. 

“Guod-evening,” and Ninette smiled. 
fete to-morrow.” — | 
The two men exchanged careless nods, and Paul went away, 
leaving Raoul in possession. . -_ 

a Ninette, you lazy virl, you haven’t done a bit of work this 
evening,” said a shrill voice from the interior of the cottage. 


Will you wipe them ? 


“We shall meet at the 
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“Tt is all done—every bit of it. Thanks to M. Paul,” she added 
sotto voce. | 

“ Lucky dog, he always has the best of it.” 

“ He has all the work,” said Ninette remorsefully ; “I don’t think 
that’s the best.” bs 

“No, the pay is best—and I mean to have the first dance 
to-morrow.” 

“What have you done to earn it?” looking up at him doubtfully 
from under her long lashes. 

* Rushed home like a madman from Mons.” 

“ And he worked hard all the evening!” _— 

“Let him, he likes it; work comes as naturally to him as idle- 
ness to youand me. We have a soul above it; he has not a Wish 
beyond it.” a 

“ How do you know?” she asked sharply, roused by perversity 
into taking his part. 

‘sTf he had, do you think he would go home and leave me here ?” 
he said with his bold, bright eyes fixed on her face. “ If I had twice 
the farm that he has, I would let the whole place go to rwin for the 
sake of one word with you.” 

“ And when the word was spoken how sorry you would be !” 

“ Not I, so long as I had got what I wanted.” ” 

“ Fancy coming back to your desolate farm, how bad you would 
feel, M. Raoul! ” ) 

“ Not if I had you with me.” | 

“Thank you, sir,” dropping a curtsy. “You think I should 
help you to milk the cows, to cut the hay, and to suw the corn.” 

6 You should help ine,” with a tight laugh, © bat only by 
looking on.” 

‘© And the work would do itself whilst we were talking nonsense 
on a stile.” 7 - 4 

“ Paul Gilbert couldn’t talk nonsense to save his life.” 

“ He has too much sense.” 

“Does that make him as solemn as a priest at a funeral? I 
would rather be without it.” 

“© How very lucky !” 

“Do you take me for an idiot?” drawing himeelf up with a 
frown. 

“1 don’t take you at all,” with a charming sinile. 
grannie is calling me.” 

“Come to the gate with me,” he entreated, and she tripped down 
the path by his side, with her work-basket over her arm. 

Raoul eant his arm on the gate, as soon as he had pasiedl 
through it, and seemed in no hurry to be off. 

_“'lhe first dance,” he whispered. “I came on purpose to ask 
for it.” | ; 

“T always give that to M. Paul,” a slight blush stealing up her 
cheek. 

“Then it is high time to give it to some one else ; he has had it 
long enough.” | 

“Quite lone enough, if mademoiselle grudges it,” said a deep 
voice from the other side of the hedge, as Paul Githert, who happened 
to be smoking his pipe in the lane, passed on. _ . | 

Raoul raised his head, angry at the interruption. Ninette starte, 
and, without a word, fled back to the cottage. He followed her to 
the porch. | | 

“ Mademoiselle, it may be the last we shall ever have together.” 

“Why ?” looking back over her shoulder. 

‘The next day the lote are drawn, and the luck may go against 
me—that detestable conscription !” he muttered beneath his breath. 
“ But it sha’n’t. I have set my heart on my friends escaping.” 

‘Set your heart on me, and bring me Iuck. Give me the dance, 
and there will be no going off into exile for me” - 

“Nor for M. Paul?” wistfully. 7 

“ Bother M. Paul! Who cares ?” : 

“T do;” and she whisked into the house, blushing at her own 
Sea whilst Raoul was kept outside by the fear of the grand- 
mother. 


* Good-nicht, 


: 


CHAPTER IL. 


It was the day of the annual féte at St. Eustache, in honour of 
the saint who had given his name to the little village, and as yet 
neither Atheism nor Communism had penetrated amongst its simple- 
hearted peasantry ; the procession which followed the sacred banner 
into the old grey church was not insulted, and the subsequent 
dinner was eaten without the now.time-honoured accompaniments 
of dynamite and petroleum. It was many. years ago, when the 
conscription was in full force, and the hearts of most of the women 
were saddened by thonghts of the morrow, when the lots were ta be 
drawn, ‘Fhose who drew high numbers were exempt from service. 
till the next call ; but there always seemed. to be more low, numbers 
than high, and very few of the'nien who Wwent/up-came back-to settle 
down again to the old peaceful life at the ploug 
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It was a splendid day, the scorching sun beat down upon the 
valley, making the river glow like a flame, whilst the roses hung 
their heads, longing for dewy eve. 

In the afternoon, when Nature was panting, and every cow had 
found its way to the nearest bit of water, the whole village gathered 
in a level meadow, fringed on one side by the stream, on the other 
by a coppice. The elders threw themselves down on the grass under 
the shade of the trees, and played at cards or dominoes, whilst the 
voung people sauntered about, waiting for the Mons band to give 
the signal for dancing. 

Ninette Duvergny, arrayed in her best cotton gown, looped up 
over a red petticoat, with the lace cap adorned with the red rose 
stuck coquettishly at the top of her yellow curls, leant against the 
stem of a lime, waiting for someone who, though willing enough to 
do so, would not come. She looked like an impersonation of the 
summer brightness, with her smiling lips, her laughing eyes; her soft 
white skin unmarred by a furrow of care. And more than one pair 
of eyes rested ulmivingly on her slight figure, and wanted to linger, 
but were warned off by the frown of her companion. 

Raoul Favarger had chosen to comport himself during the day as 
if he had been Ninette’s affianced husband. His moustaches actually 
bristled with anger if any man attempted to pay her a compliment. 
In St. Eustache, lovers were very jealous of the girls they considered 
us their own property, so Raoul’s conduct, judged from false 
premises, was tolerated as only natural. 

Ninette, trying to pique Paul Gilbert into jealousy, talked and 
laushed with the younger man all through that summer's day. 
Perhaps she succeeded, for Paul never came near her; but if so, she 
Was not content with that kind of success, and when the band struck 
up the familiar tune of “The Baker,” she looked round with wistful 
eyes, seeking his tall form amongst the crowd. 

" You needn’t look far for your partner,” said Favarger with a 
emile. 

“ But [ cannot see him.” 

‘Because you will look for him amongst the old women, when 
he is close by your side.” 

“T wish he were,” with an involuntary sigh. 

“Do you really want any one else ?” his eyes opening wide with 
surprise. 

‘Not at all. Two are better company than three.” 

‘But I could go and leave my place to another.” 

“ Suppose you do.” 

‘Suppose I don’t, which is far nicer.” 

“Do you Know, M. Favarger,” Serer rousing herself, “I have 
scarcely ee to any one but you this whole day long.” 

“Am I likely to forget it?” his bright eyes fixed on hers. “I 
wish it were a foretaste of the future.” 

“Don’t, for we have nothing left to talk about.” 

““When my tongue is worn out I shall still have my eyes.” 

“ Not when it’s dark.” 

“And when it is dark, my heart,” his voice dropping to a 
whisper. 

‘Are you sure it is yours ?” 

“Tam sure that it isn’t.” 

“Then you won't have that.” 

“ But I may have another.” 

“ How will you get it?” 

‘By patience and perseverance.” | 

“ You haven't an ounce of either.” 

“How can you say so after last week ?” 

“ How can I say anything else? Your paths are choked with 
weeds, your roses enten up by caterpillars, slugs have taken possession 
of your cabbages !” 

“And why ?” he broke in eagerly. “If I am careless you are 
the cause. Come, or the dance will be over.” 

She looked east and west, north and south, but there was 
no sign of Paul, so she gave her hand to Raoul with a sigh, and, 
woman-like, felt inclined to be cross with him because Gilbert kept 
away. 

When the sun was sinking behind the hills, leaving its crimson 
mantle still flung across the sky, Ninette was sitting on the bank of 
the stream, nearly hidden in a bed of rushes. Raoul was lounging 
atretched at full length upon the sloping yround, his elbows resting on 
the grass, his blue eyes fixed upon her face. 

“Before the sun rises again | shall have started for Mons; before 
it sets I shall know whether I am to go or stay.” 

“You must not go.” 

Her heart was troubled with doubts and fears, and in the midst 
of her idle chatter the dread of the morrow hung, like the sword of 
Damocles, over her head. To-morrow she might ose the best friend 
that girl ever had, and to-day she had meant to make up to him for 
all her past ingratitude in a thousand little ways. Only Raoul had 
stuck to her through the long hours, and Paul had seemed to be 
happy without her. 
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It seemed so absurd to be jealous of a rival like Marie Chauchard, 
the deformed little girl at the post-office ; but Paul had danced with 
ain, till her sad eyes sparkled with delight, and her 


her again and 
le cheeks flushed with happiness. It was just like him to be so 
ind to the unfortunate, but was it only pity that made him look 
down £0 tenderly into Marie’s face ? 

Ninette shook her head impatiently and told herself that she 
was not the sort of girl to pine for a man who did not care for her— 
as if the neglect of a day cancelled the care of years—and turned 
with a sigh to the other man, who certainly seemed faithful enough 
at present. 

“Should you mind it much if I went, Ninette?” and Raoul 
moved a little closer. , 

. Mind ! of course I should. What should I do without you to 
tease ? 

‘ Die ! Yon couldn't exist. Give me that rose to bring me good 
uck. 

“ Bring it back to morrow, and tell me both my friends are safe ;” 
taking it from the bosom of her dress. 

“ Both !” in angry discontent ; “ won’t one be enough ?” 

“ Depends upon the one!” scrambling to her feet. 

“If the one were me ?” 

She laughed and shook her head. 

“ There must be another, or the fun would be spoilt.” 

“You wicked coquette! You only want to play us off—one 
against another.” 

“* Precisely, monsieur.” 

“My turn to-night !” catching hold of her hand. 

“Wait till to-morrow! Bring me good news, and I’ll adore you. 
Ah, M. Paul, how you startled me!” 

His face was very stern, as he lifted his slouched hat. 

“ Pardon, I did not wish to interrupt ; I was looking for Mlle. 
Marie's dog.” 

Away he went, trampling the rushes under his feet, and the girl, 
looking after him with wistful eyes, wished the search had been for 
her. ft would have been so pleasant to be found ! 

When she woke the next morning, and popped her head out of 
the window, which was close beside her little bed, she knew that 
Paul had thought of her before starting. The pail, which had been 
empty when she went to bed, was full, the basket of food for the 
chickens was empty. 

The tears came into her eyes as she recognised his true worth. 
Through all the years of her young life, he had been like a tower of 
strength beside her. She remembered a dreadful time, when her 
grandmother, over-persuaded by the practical wisdom of her eldest 
son, Simon Duvergny, had almost consented to let her be brought u 
in that prosperous tradesman’s family at Mons. Paul Gilbert foun 
the child sobbing her heart out in the orchard, and lifting her in his 
arms, swore that if she could find no other home in her native village 
amongst the people who loved her, she should find one in his little 
farm, where she should be brought up as his sister. 

It was always so, his kindness was as constant to her as the sun 
through all the bright summer. He worked for her when his own 
day’s labour was over ; he had watched over her like father, brother, 
and friend rolled into one ; and yet she delighted in teasing him— 
treating him to gusts of ill-temper, knowing that he was too 
chivalrous to resent it—laughing at him, and stabbing him with. 
cutting words, feeling that he was too proud to show how much they 
hurt, 

Oh, if he would only come back when the long day was ended, 
she would take his rough hand and kiss it, and ask him humbly to 
forgive her ! 

But repentance generally comes too late to uproot one weed on 
earth, though it may planta flower in the garden of heaven. 


a ene 


CHAPTER III. 

Amipst a laughing, mocking crowd, the peasants and farmers 
from the surrounding district went up the stone steps of the Mairie 
at Mons to draw their lots from the lottery of Fate. Some walked 
in with a jaunty air, as if the laurel-wreath of glory were already 
dangling before their eyes, whilst others, and they were decidedly in 
the majority, looked as if they had left their hearts in their farm- 
yards or orchards, and had nothing but a limp framework of flesh 
and bone to offer for the service of the state. 

Raoul Favarger was amongst the latter. Idle by nature, and 
desperately in love, it seemed to him little short of death to be up- 
rooted from his familiar surroundings, and sent nobody knew where. 
He could not brace his mind to face t e worst. Ninette’s soft eyes and 
his own love of ease seemed to chain him to St. Eustache, and 
although he held his head high, for fear of the ever-ready ridicule of 
his countrymen, he went up the steps with a slow tread, as if he had 
been summoned to his execution. 

Paul Gilbert was grave and collected. Hia mind was too strong 
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to be shaken by the wind of circumstance, and his courage never 
failed, however black the look-out. 

A pitying smile came over his face as Raoul dashed past him 
with a ticket in his hand. 

No need to ask if he had won or lost. His fave told its own 
story. His cheeks were white as death, his eyes fixed. He looked 
like a man who had been drinking for days, and yet nothing had 
passed his lips since the early cup of coffee in the morning. 

“Courage, my friend !” murmured Paul as he laid his hand on 
the young fellow’s arm. “There is always the return to look 
forward to.” 

Raoul shook off his rival’s hand as if it burnt him, and muttered 
an oath—“ to return when everything worth living for is lost !” 

Then he rushed up the street like a madman, whilst Paul Gilbert 
went in to take his chance. 

He drew a deep breath as he looked down at the number on his 
ticket. It was seven hundred and one. Only six hundred men at 


. most had been drawn from that district, so he was perfectly safe. 


Free to go back and win his bride, whilst the impertinent boy who 
had tried to stand in his way was marching and counter-marching 
under the tricolour far away from St. Eustache ! 

It seemed like a dream, but his heart bounded within his breast 
with the joy of a known reality. 

Meanwhile Ninette Duvergny liad been all the day like a bird 
without a nest. Incessantly flitting to and fro, able to settle to 
nothing, she ran down to the gate a hundred times long before it 
was possible for anyone of the band which had started in the 
morning to return to the village. 

“Tt is as bad as having a sinall earthquake in the house,” 
grumbled Madame Duvergny, who, being frequently tied to her 
chair by rheumatism, objected to much movement as in bad taste. 
“ Have you swallowed a dose of quicksilver, or taken a vow to 
destroy my nerves ?” 

“How could I sit still like a stock or a stone,” exclaimed 
Ninette wrathfully, “when I don’t know if all my friends are to 
be sent off to the war or not? This time next week there may not 
be a man’s voice to be heard in the place, and that will be nice, 
won't it?” 

“Very nice. 
child.” 

The girl caught up her knitting, and running out of the house, 
took refuge in a small arbour, overgrown with Travellers’ Joy, close 
to the hedge which sepurated the garden from the lane. She tried 
to sing, but her voice was hoarse ; she tried to knit, but she dropped 
her stitches ; she endeavoured to while away the time in any fashion 
she could think of, but the hours dragged slowly by, as a cripple in 
a pair of heavy boots. 

Presently her work fell down in her lap, and she lost herself in 
a dream—a pleasant dream, full of little kindnesses tendered by a 
friend. 

The latch of the gate clicked, and she thought the friend was 
there. But it was only Raoul Favarger who stood in the gateway, 
his hair dishevelled, hie neckerchief untied, his eyes red and 
inflamed. She ran to meet him, her eyes asking the question her 
lips did not dare to utter. 

He showed her the ticket he held in his hand, and nodded 
sullenly. It was dirty and crumpled, but the figure nine was 
easily read, printed in black on a white ground. She caught it 
from him andl threw it on the path. 

‘“‘There let it lie,” she cried passionately, “ and come with me.” 

Murmuring gentle words of compassion, she drew him into the 
arbour and sat down on the seat beside him, the tears standing in 
her eyes as he grasped her hands in his. 

“I’m done for, little one,” he said hoarsely. “I’ve got to go, 
and you'll forget me.” 

“Never! I shall always think of you, and pray for you. 
Don’t look like that, Raoul. It is not as if you were Boing to 
prison. You'll be a brave soldier, and we shall be so proud of you 
when vou come back.” 

“When I come back !” his lips quivering. 

“And Paul Gilbert ?” she said timidly. 

‘Qh, he’s right enough,” with a muttered curse. 

Her heart gave a bound ; tears gushed from her eyes. 

Raoul thought they were for him, and a tiny ray of comfort stole 
into his heart. 

“You promised me something if my news were good; you 
ought to comfort me as they are so infernally bad.” 

Infernally bad, when Paul was safe ! 

Conscious of her secret Joy, her heart was full of compunc- 
tion. Touched by the r fellow’s despair, she let his lips rest 
for one moment on her blushing cheek, whilst she stroked his face 
in tenderest Py 

“My poor Raoul!” she said softly ; “I would give anything to 
buy you off.” 


I may chance to get some good out of my grand- 


She did not hear a step in the lane, she did not see a dark head 
eering over the hedge and hastily withdrawn ; but whilst she sat 
y Raoul’s side comforting him to the best of her ability, she was 

wondering why Paul Gilbert tarried so long before he came to bring 
her the good news about himself. 

It was some time before Favarger could summon resolution to 
tear himself away. As he passed through the gate he looked for 
his ticket, but it was nowhere to be seen. 

“ Never mind,” he said carelessly ; “if I bring myself, they are 
not likely to fidget about my ticket.” 

‘And when do you join ?” 

‘We are to report ourselves at headquarters before ten o'clock 
the day after to-morrow.” 

ee J ust time for your mother and sisters to stop crying and begin 
again. : 

He nodded, squeezed her hand as if he meant to dislocate every 
bone in it, and shut the gate behind him, then walked slowly home- 
wards down the dusky lane. 

In spite of her grandmother's repeated enquiries as to what she 
was doing out there, Ninette stayed in the garden till past nine, but 
Paul Gilbert never came. The stars peeped a amongst the patches 
of fleecy clouds ; a missel-thrush, perched on the bough of a lilac 
bush, sang a song so like the nightingale’s, that it seemed, like hers, 
to be asking for a lost mate. The joy in the girl’s heart was damped 
by disappointment, and a vague misgiving crept over her as no 
eager step came hurrying up the path, and she listened to the bird’s 
unanswered song. 

“Surely he might have thought I should be glad to know,” she 
said to herself as she turned away from the gate and went into the 


cottage. 

The pail was empty, but she let'it be. Day after day he had 
taken it to the brook, and she had not the heart to fill it for the first 
time for hersclf. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Aut the next day she looked for him, but he never came til] tea 
was over, and she was sitting, with her knitting in her hand, under 
the white blossoms of the clematis. He opened the gate sud- 
denly, and walked straight towards her, his face stern and pale, 
his bearing that of a man who had braced himself up to meet a 
crisis, 

A sudden shyness stole over her, and the joyous congratulations 
she had prepared died away on her lips, and she only said : 

‘“* How late you are!” 

“Tate? Time enough to do all there is to be done.” And he 
took off his coat. “TI will finish my work first, and then come back 
and talk to you.” 

With a sense of disappointment, she watched his tall fivure 
about the garden, whilst the stocking which she had begun to knit 
made but small progress. When the beds were raked, the vine 
secured against the white wall, the weeds pulled up, and the pail 
filled, he washed his hands at the pump, put away his tools, and 
put on his coat. 

Then he came and stood before her, looking down, not at the 
pretty face upturned so eagerly to his, but at the small white blossoms 
which framed the sunny head. 

“For twelve long years I have done the best I could for vou, 
child, little as that ‘has been. I have often been rude and dis- 
agreeable—that is my nature; but,” with a slow smile, “1 thought 
it was well for you to have a prickly hedge round you till you were 
old enough to know evil from good. Now it is no longer needed, so 
the hedge is cut down.” 

“What do you mean?” her breast heaving, her eyes wide-open 
with sudden fear. 

She had never seen him like this before, and a panic seized her. 

“To-morrow I start on a long journey. When I come back you 
will be married.” 

“Oh, no doubt I shall be married!” with an attempt at a 
scornful laugh. “Is it for an eternity that you are going, 
M. Paul ?” 

“The time is uncertain. You know I would not leave you if 
I were not sure you would be consoled.” ; 

He did not understand why she turned away her head so 
abruptly, and he must have been blind as a bat not to see how the ~ 
hand was trembling which she stretched out to pick a spray of 
clematis. There was a sudden silence. The girl’s heart felt ready 
to break, but she would have died rather than confess it. 

He stepped back in great bitterness of spirit. After all that he 
had done tor her, not a single word of regret or thanks. 

“It is time to be off,” he said coldly, “‘and I have much to see 
after to-night. Etienne Toupain will look after my bit of land, and 
if you want a word of advice he will give it you readily.” 

She bent her head, fearing to break down if she attempted to 
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speak. Her eyes were full to the brim ; if she could only keep them 
from running over till his back was turned! 

He wondered that she could not spare him one kindly word after 
all these years of his watchful care. Surely the ingratitude of 
woman was boundless as the sea. 

‘Good-bye, Ninette,” he said after a pause, during which his 
eves dwelt on the small, sweet face he had known since childhood. 
‘Give a thought to your old friend now and then ; and if Favarger 
he not kind to you, tell him I will make him shake in his skin when 
1 come back.” . | ae 

He held her hand in a close grip, then slowly released it, and 
walked away, stopping when he reached the gate to cast one long, 
lingering look at the little white cottage, with its air of homely 
comfort, at the roses in the garden which he had budded froin those 
on his own farm, two or three years before, at the girl still standing 
where he had left her, under the shadowing branches of the clematis. 
He was giving it all up out of the generosity of hie heart to his 
unsuspecting rival, and she, for whom he had sacrificed everything, 
scarcely cared to say good-bye. In more senses than one he saw that 
it was time to go. 

When he was safe out of sight, Ninette ran into the housc, and 
climbing up the steep staircase with unsteady steps, threw herself 
down upon her bed, and broke into a tempest of sobs. One word 
spoken in time mizht have kept him by her side for ever, to be the 
cuardian of her life, but all the words in the language-would not 
Lring hin back, now that she had once let him go. 

She cried herself to sleep like a child, and never woke till long 
alter Madame Duvergny’s sabots had clattered about the brick floor. 
The window had been open all night, and on the sill lay a small 
packet, which she caught u eagerly, for outside of it was written, 
“A love-token from Paul Gilbert.” She opened it hastily, her heart 
heating fast, but the only thing in it was a white ticket, with the 
number seven hundred and one printed on it in black figures. He 
micht have sent her a rose instead of this paltry remembrance, which 
only served to remind her that he could have stayed in St. Eustache 
if lie had so chosen. She tossed it into her work-basket, twisted u 
her bright hair into a glorious crown round the top of her head, and 
went downstairs to her daily duties. , . 

All day long she thought of Paul, longing to have him back, if 
only for five minutes. It seemed to her now as if she must have 
heen crazy to let him go without a word of thanks for all his endless 
kindness, and without a question as to where he was going, as if she 
had no concern in his es ip 

The piece of lace which she had to finish progressed slowly, for 
tears are a sad impediment to work, and Madame Duvergny took 
her to task so often that Ninette ran away to the arbour, 50 as to be 
out of reach of her shrill voice. There was no friend to drop in and 
disturb her, so she worked on with unusual dilizence, frightened by 
the failing light. The bobbins flew so fast that they became entangled, 
and the thread broke. 

 Plasue on it!” she exclaimed impatiently, when a cheery voice 
cried : | 

“ Never mind.” : 

And she looked up in amazement to see Raoul Favaryer standin 
before her, his face radiant with joy. 

“Never mind a dozen broken threads ! 
no conscript, after all !” 

“No conscript ?” she echoed, as the pillow rolled down on the 
rath. 
“TI went over to Mons with a face a yard long, but there I was 
told, to my satisfaction, that number nine had already appeared, and 
been enrolled. My name was down in black and white on the list ; 
but I was free—conceive it, I was free!” R . 

“T’m glad—so very glad. But how did it happen ?” looking up 
in bewilderment into his excited countenance. i. 

“T stopped to see them march by, poor fellows, and wish them 
wood-luck, when who should I see in the second line, his head 
towering above all the rest, but Paul Gilbert!” = 

Ninette uttered an exclamation. , os 

“Then the truth flashed across me. He is the noblest—the best 
of men. You asked him, and he did it for your sake.” 

“What do you mean ?” with a gasp. 7 

“You remember I dropped my ticket here. .Well, he has taken 
it, and is serving under my name. It was your tears,, dear one, 
which moved him !” trying to take her hand. 

She threw off his hand, as if its touch stung her, and stepped 
back, her eyes flashing, her small form shaking with passion. 

“ And you let him go—to save yourself!” - : 

“Tt was no sacrifice to him; he said so. He was tired of the 
place—he wanted a change, and nobody would miss him here! ” 

“ Nobody—not even I, for instance?” in bitter scorn. “Oh, 
vou good-for-nothing coward ! Go, and never come here again! I 
pate the sight of you. Pnul, Paul!” covering her face with her 
hands, 


Imagine, Ninette, I am 
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“Very well, mademoiselle,” said Raoul, drawing himself up 
stiffly. “You lost one friend this morning. You lose your last 
to-night, Good-eveniny.” 

He went away, and the gate closed behind him with a sullen 
clang. 

Sunk in a heap on tho floor, her face bowed down in her lap, 
she was unconscious of everything else but the one bewildering. 
agonising fact that Paul had gone away for her sake. She saw jit all 
now that it was too late ; now that it was impossible to tell him that 
she loved him ten thousand times better than the other ; that he 
made the sunshine of her life, and Raoul the shade ; that even his 
scoldings were more welcome to her than the flatteries of the other. 
Too late to call him back—too late for anything but the gnawin;y 
anguish of regret. 

Had she but done this-or that ; had she not trifled with a heart 
of gold, and amused herself for a day with one of tinsel ; had she 
seemed sorry when he looked sehr ; had she poured out one 
drop of the gratitude with which her heart was brimming ; had she 
put aside all coquettish caprices, and shown herself the true woman 
she really was, then he might have been standing even now by her 
side, with her trembling hands clasped tight in his honest grasp, and 
she would not have had to call for him in yain through the long 
years to come. 

One word too little, or one word too much, may change our life's 
fruit from sweet to bitter. 


CHAPTER V. 


“Burt it is absurd,” said Raoul Favarger, his colour rising. “ You 
turned the cold shoulder on Gilbert when he was here ; you turn it 
on mine as soon as he is gone. What is the meaning of it, Ninette ? 
Do you wish to be left all alone like a hermit in his cell ?” 

“T am tired of nonsense.” 

“'Then go into a convent at once, and patter your Lar he from 
morning to night,” picking a piece of the clematis and chewing it 
between his teeth. 

“No; I’m not good enough for that.” 

“You can’t stay on here forever. The grandmother won't last 
many years longer, and you will be quite alone.” 

“1 know,” impatiently, “but I can’t help it.” 

“ You have the chance, but you won't take it.” 

“Do you know what would happen if I did?” fixing her gad 
eyes npon him impressively. 

“Yes,” with a light laugh ; “ there would not be a happier couple 
in St. Eustache.” . 

“ Tf we were always toyether we should grow tired of each other, 
so tired that we should hate each other. My temper would grow su 
bad that you would be thankful to get away from me to The Lion 
d’Or. And when he came back,” her voice sinking, her eyes filling 
with tears, “wounded, perhaps, and crippled, my heart would go 
out to him, as it does now, and one day i should crawl down to the 
river, and stifle my useless longings in death.” 

* Ninette, you are dreaming !” his own voice growing hoarse, his 
face pale. 

“No, it is a true picture of what our life would be. Marry come 
cheerful little thing, who would always have a smile ready for you. 
I should walk by your side, grave as a tragedy queen. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye for the present,” he said sadly, as he took her hand. 
“When the snow is on the ground and past footsteps are hidden, I 
shall try my luck again.” — 


A year rolled by in wearisome monotony, and brought no change 
but failing health to Madame Duvergny. . Ninette, who used to be 
as idle as any butterfly, had to work hard to make two ends meet, and 
little time was left for idle chatter. All the work in the garden had 
to be done by her, when the light was growing too dim to see her 
lace, and often when she crept upstairs to bed, with aching limbs, she 
used to sigh for the friend who was always ready to help her in the 
days gone by. Raoul Favarger dropped off like a rat from a falling 
house, and transferred his affections to the daughter of a prosperous 
farmer, who had something besides bright eves as a dowry. 

When he grew tired: of his new plaything, he resumed his oll 
habit of strolling into the Duverznys’ garden, with his idle hands 
stuck in his pockets, and a pipe between his teeth. He would stand 
about watching the bobbins fly, but he never offered to turn a sod or 
even to-fill a pail. | 

“What do you come for day after day ?” said Ninette, angered 
by his indolence. 

“So nice to watch a busy person, when you can be as idle as you 
like yourself.” 

“ But idleness is a disgrace.” 

“If so I should have been turned out of the village long ago.” 

Perhaps I had better turn you out of my garden ?” 

“Why, if I do no harm? Now if I took to doing your work, 
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my ears.” a. 

The girl’s face flamed. | 

“Ifyou followed his example in anything it would be the better 
for you; but you are too calc to stir a finger to save a friend 
from ruin, and the poorest excuse is better than none.” 

“Here, give me a spade, and I’ll see to the potatoes.” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind. After what vou have said, I 
would rather they rotted in the ground than that you should touch 
them. The gate is unlatched, and the only thing you can do is 
to go.” ; 

And Raoal went. 

_ Nine yeara went slowly by, and robbed Ninette of everything be- 
longing to her except her beauty. Her grandmother became very ill, 
und she had to put by her lace-work, on which her hopes of subsistence 
depended, in order tonurse her. Tenderly she fulfilled hertask, but with 
a heavy heart. It was pitiful to see the brave-hearted girl struggling 
against her burden of misfortune. One hard winter succeeded 
another, the vine was killed, the potatoes were frost-bitten, her 
silver ear-rings were sold to make up for their loss, and when the 
spring-time came there were no seeds in the ground, and only 
withered stalks to show where the wealth of leaves had been. | 

The old woman died, calling down blessings on the head of her 
grandchild, and that grandchild’s only wish was to be laid by her 
side under the snowdrops which she laced on her grave. Trials had 
softened her, and taught her that happiness only finds a lasting home 
in heaven. But there seemed to be no place left for her on earth, 
and it was hard to be resigned to a lot of utter desolation. The 
Jace-pillow lay in the cupboard, which was void of everything in 
the shape of food, except a dry crust of bread. It was needful to 
work hard if she did not wish to starve, but the motive for exertion 
seemed to be gone when she had only herself to feed. She had just 
returned from an interview with Etienne Toupain, and he had 
willingly agreed to make all.the necessary arrangements for the sale 
of the cottage, and advised that it should be done without delay, as 
the new comers would naturally like to have the garden before the 
seed-time had gone by. | 

‘Any news of M. Paul?” she asked timidly. ; 

‘None, mademoiselle,” said M. Toupain, scratching his head. 
“‘ And yet I thought we should have seen him back before this. Nine 
years is a long spell.” . 

“Very long,” she murmured beneath her breath as she turned 
away. 

When she reached home she lingered in the yarden in an 
unusual fit of idleness. The lace-pillow was waiting for her, but 
what was the good of slaving herself to death now that her poor 
grandmother was gone? She leant over the gate, her sad thoughts 
wandering to the past. How should she feel in domestic service after 
the happy independent life in the little cottage? How would she 
feel, at the beck and call of strangers ? 

‘“*Good-evening, madame,” said a vuice which sent a thrill 
through her heart, and looking up she saw a soldier in a blue tunic 
and red trousers, a knapsack on his back, « smile of yreetingy on his 
bearded face. 

‘* Paul!” she exclaimed breathlessly. 

“Yes, Paul himself, come back to see if his friends have for- 
yotten him. But you,” his face changing in quick sympathy, “ you 
have been introuble. Has the dear grandmother gone to her rest ?” 

She nodded as she opened the gate to let him in. Speech seemed 
impossible, for a great lump had come in her throat. 

He looked round the garden with a critical eye. 

“ Humph ! the beginning of April, and no potatoes yet in the 
ground ; that is a bad look-out for the summer.” — 

“T sha’n’t be here ; the cottage is to be sold.” — | 

“Tis a pity that it should go to strangers,” his glance linger- 
ing on the small patch of land where he had spent some of his 
happiest hours. ‘“ But I suppose your husband could not afford to 
Keep up this little place as well as his own ?” 

“My husband ?” raising her sad eyes to his, a small sinile 
hovering round her lips. 

“ Yes-—Raoul Favarger. [ went away on purpose that you might 
have him.” 

“As if I would!” 

“Good Heavens ! 
Duvergny still!” 

The sweat stood out on his forehead, and the bronzed cheek 
turned pale. 

“ Ninette Duvergny, without a friend or a home in the world!” 
she answered out of the bitterness of her heart. “Its a grand 
position, isn’t it ?” 

“Qh, my child, is it 2 dream?” 
rough hand actually trembled as he laid it on her shoulder. 
me, weren't you glad to have Raoul instead of ine?” 

“No, [ hated the very sicht of him.” 


as Gilbert did, the whole village would talk, and my wife. would box 


You mean that it isn’t trne 2? You are Ninette 


His voice yrew husky, his 


‘“ Tell 
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“ You liked him surely better than me?” 
“Better than the best friend that girl ever had?. Oh, why do 


{you ask me?” and she hid her face in her hands, sobbing passionately. 


Then a light broke over his face as he put his knapsack down, 
a stretching out his strong arms, drew her gently to his honest 
reast. — . | , | 7 

“Child, I have been a fool for all these years. To think you 
were wanting me and I could not come!” 
. As the girl’s tired head found its true ‘resting-place at last on 
Paul Gilbert’s heart, a plant of joy took root in the desolate garden, 
and after the clouds of sorrow “there was light in the evening-time.” 


Seer eee : 
A Fable. 


Just at the edge of the running brook thé grey old pollard stood, 
Nor bud nor leaf on the barren branch, nor life in the rotting wood, 


Through winter frost and summer shine, a dreary and useleas thing, 
Cold to the laugh of the noonday sun, deaf to the voice of Spring. 


For, bitterly thought the pollard, the comrades I knew are gone ; 
My acorns grown, my mistletoe dead, what beots it to struggle on? 


A chaffinch lit on the pollard, with a feathery seed in his mouth 
He had borne in from the affluent blooms of a creeper that loved the south. 


He droppad the seedling in a rift, era the bright wings spread for flight, 
And it struck and throve in the warm hid dusk—till lo ! in the April light, 
A tiny leaflet of vivid green peeped from the mouldering bark ; 


It was fed by the shower and kissed by the sun—it was hailed by the 
hovering lark. - 


And fast and fair came bud and bloom ; the tendrils twined and grew, 
Till they clothed the grim old pollard in a beauty strange and new. 

The half-dead heart within it, woke to its charm and grace, 

As a smile at the touch of a soft young hand brightens an aged face. 
Once more it loved the changing skies, once more the world seeined yvod, 
As to the yearling oak it did, in its prime of hardihood. 

A stranger passed the pollard, and looked at the lovely flower, 

And tore it away from its clinging root, to pleasure an {idle hour.’ 

Again the old tree stood bare and blank—oh, it was worse to bear, 

Since it lost what woke anew the sense, that Nature is rich and fair ! 


But because it had learnt the gift of joy, in sunshine and in rain, 
And the gentle fall of the gracious dew, it would not be barren again. 


It forced the sap to root and branch, and ere another May 
Looked down where once go grey and lone, it stood in its stern decay. 


The bright oak leaves were crowning the sturdy stem once more, | 
Where the wild birds sang, and lit, and built, as they did in days of yore, 
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Book TV. 
CHAPTER I. .“CAN ONE HELP ONE'S FATE ?” 

Ir was very dreary at the Court. The closed and darkened 
rooms, the general sense of silence and desolation, all struck on Ivor 
QGrant’s own wretchedness as so many additional woes. 

His mother was ill and broken, and in their brief interviews he 
saw, even more clearly than of yore, how heavily her secret sorrow 
was preying on her mind, When he could, for a time, put aside the 
crushing sense of his own great trouble, his thoughts always turned 
to this mystery at his own doors, and its association with the man 
whose base and ignoble nature he had fathomed to his cost. _ 

Gradually, too, as day by day passed on, and the assurance of his 
own position and its attendant responsibilities came home to him, a 
resolve strengthened and took root in his mind, and he determined 
that now, as master of the Court, he should refuse its hospitality to 
the Count Savona, unless his mother could give some good and 
sufficient reason for admitting him there. The time moved slowly 
along, weighted with lawyers’ missives and interviews, and the read- 
ing of deeds and settlements, until Ivor hated the very sight of the 
solemn faces and inevitable bag of documents, Meanwhile Sir 
Hector slept quietly with his ancestors in the old vaults of the 
Grants, and the hew master was hailed, and congratulated, and 
called upon with the effusion that such circumstances always 
occasion. But to him it was only an ordeal to be struggled throuch 
—a sacrifice of will and inclination which he would gladly have 
avoided had it been possible. 

“As soon as everything is settled and straight I shall go jabroad 
fur a month or two,” he said one,night, to his, mother ) “Pam 
wearied to death of all this. Why*can’t people let one alone?” 
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Mrs. Grant looked at him anxiously. It had made her heart ache 
many a time to note how changed he was, and she had not yet found 
courage to ask the cause. So this dull, el aor sense of trouble 
brooded over both, and was recognised by both, yet neither dared 
question the other, as once they would have done. : 

‘Abroad !” she echoed as Ivor gave utterance to that impatient 
specch. “But, my dear, you have been away from the Court so 
long! You surely won’t rush off again just—just as you are master 
here ?” 

“Why not?” said Ivor wearily. “There is nothing for me to 
do here. Everything is in such perfect order that the vericst inno- 
vator ever born could find no reasonable excuse for upsetting existing 
arrangements. Sometimes I think,” he added bitterly, “that I am 
not in the right groove. I’m tired of idleness. A good spell of hard 
work is what I need. ’Tis a pity I left the service; I might have 
exchanged.” . 

“Tvor !” 

The pained, sorrowful exclamation cut short his words. He looked 
at his mother and saw that her eyes were full of tears. 

“Forgive me,” he said gently ; “I did not mean to pain you. I 
was always a dissatisfied sort of fellow, you know. A httle change, 
a breath of foreign air, will do me good. I promise [ll settle down 
into a pattern landlord when I return.” 

“ My dear boy,” said Mrs, Grant sadly, ‘ why are you so changed ? 
Dissatisfied you never were—most easily contented, I think. Don’t 
wrong yourself by saying so. But of late——” 

She paused, noting with pain how the troubled look had 
deepened on his face, and what lines of care were round the 
handsome mouth. 

“J—I am out of sorts, I think,” he said. “ Perhaps things 
have gone too easily with me; I don’t know; and you can’t expect 
me to be very cheerful when that dear, brave old fellow has only just 
left us, to learn his value, as in life we scarcely seemed to learn it. 
In a few months I shall be all right—just as I used to be.” 

But a sigh escaped him. 

“‘ Just as he used to be!” Ah, is it given to any of us to retrace 
our steps in life—to go back to what “has been?” To take up the 
tangled or broken threads and weave on the web of duty and 
existence +3 if naught had marred or crossed them? To forget the 
grief, ai:ud the errors, atone for the wrongs, live down the 
memories ? 

We know it is not, though we try and deceive ourselves 
as Ivor tri:d now. Hour by hour, day by day, life drifts on as the 
dropped leaves drift on the current of a river—drifts on to storm, ship- 
wreck, safets, as Heaven wills, but returns to its starting point never, 
never again. 

_ And, therefore, Ivor Grant sighed even as he said those words, 
knowing that nothing could make him as he once had been—free- 
hearted, carcvles3, content ; nothing could fill up that aching void in 
his heart, or stifle the longing for that one sweet woman’s presence 
which had lecome to him the only synonym for happiness. 

“Of course, if you think it will do you good,” said Mrs. Grant 
en “it is best to go away. But you are too much alone, m 
dear. You want society, companionship, Take some friend with 

rou.” 

: Ivor frowned slightly. 

“Thanks, no,”he said. “My own company suits me best. Besides,” 
he added, “out of the heaps of men I know, and have known, I 
doubt if there is one whom I really look upon as a friend.” 

“Colonel Dunbar ?” suggested Mrs, Grant. 

Ivor flushed suddenly. 

“He couldn’t leave, and I shouldn’t like to ask him. No; I 
shall go by myself. Don’t think me very selfish,” he added sud- 
denly, “running away so soon again. Y feel it’s the best thing 
for me.” | 

And looking at the pale, haggard face, and the eyes that had lost 
all their bright, bold beauty, Mrs. Grant knew that he was right, and 
ave something more than his recent grief must have caused the 
change. 

“ Before I go,” continued Ivor gently, “ there is something I wish 
to speak to you about, mother. I find that my uncle was in the 
habit of making you a yearly allowance of five hundred pounds. 
But the lawyers say he has left no directions as to its continuance. 
I suppose you would like it to go on as before. Have you a banking- 
account of your own ?” 

““No—o,” said his mother hesitatingly, and growing strangely 
white. “ I—I keep the money myself.” 

“ But is it not inconvenient ?” asked Ivor in surprise. 

He could not help wondering on what his mother spent so large 
@ sum, seeing that she rarely bought any new dresses, went into no 
aah and, to his knowledge, gave very little to charity. 

“T have not found it so,” she said, with so self-evident an em- 
barrassment that Ivor could not but notice it. 
no questions. He was always very generous,” 


“Your uncle asked 


“ Do not fear I shall be less so,” said Ivor hastily. “ My curiosity 
was surely pardonable, but as Il am going away I thought it best to 
tell you that your money would be safer paid into the bank, and 
drawn by cheque, than accumulating in your own hands, and a 
temptation to servants. But, of course, you must do as. you please. 
The usual quarterly sum will be paid by the lawyers. e will say 
no more on the subject.” 

“ T thought of asking Beryl Marsden to stay here while you are 
as said Mrs. Grant timidly. ‘She is such a comfort to me.” 

vor turned his face aside. 

“ By all means, if you wish it,” he answered. “I thought you 
would have had her here for Christmas. I never expected to see 
her at Vaux Abbey.” , 

“T wanted her to come, but she refused,” said his mother. “ How 
was she? Did you see much of her ?” 

“As much as one generally sees of visitors at a country house,” 
answered Ivor constrainedly. 

* Does she still feel the oes of the children so terribly ?” asked 
Mrs. Grant, pursuing this subject as if to drive away the memory of 
that other. 

“Yes,” said her son curtly. 
more’s the pity.” 

“T don’t think she’s a happy woman,” pursued Mrs. Grant 
unwisely. ‘I’ve always thought so. It was cruel of her husband 
to separate her from the boys. If they had been with her, under 
her own eye, things would have been different.” 

“Can one alter fate?” asked Ivor bitterly, as he rose from the 
chair and paced the room with rapid steps. “Some people are 
bound to be unfortunate and unhappy, to lose whatever they set 
their hearts on, to long and long, and never obtain.” 

‘Do you think Beryl Marsden is one ?” 

“ How can I tell?” he said with a little tuneless laugh. ‘You 
say she is not happy ; you ought to know.” | 

‘She has never complained to me,” said Mrs. Grant, looking at 
him with troubled eyes. ‘She is too proud and too brave for that. 
But sometimes—sometimes, Ivor, I find myself wishing she had 
never come here.” 

“Why?” he asked suddenly, pausing, and facing her with so 
white and stern a face that it struck terror to her heart. 

“ Because—oh, my dear, forgive me—she has changed you so. 1 
must say it; I can’t help saying it. Your friendship for her has 
cost you dear, I know.” 

‘You are right, mother,” he said with a sudden desperate resig- 
nation to the fact that his secret was his no longer. “ But that’s my 
own fault—not hers. I have been a fool, but I see my danger now, 
and, thank Heaven, it is not too late.” 

‘Has it come to that?” said his mother sadly. “Oh, my boy, 
my boy, to think that you must suffer. Why did I ever have her 
here?’ 

“ As I said before, can one help one’s fate?” said Ivor wearily. 
“Heaven knows I never wanted to—love her, but I simply couldn't 
help myself. Yet she is so good, and brave, and true, that I don’t 
think a man could be the worse for loving her. [ can’t pity myself, 
but I shall never forget her. There, don’t let’s talk about it,” he 
added abruptly. “I must live it down as best I can. Only for the 
future I must avoid her, for both our sakes.” 

“‘She—she surely does not suspect?” said Mrs. Grant anxiously. 

A hot flush crept up to Ivor’s brow. Put into words his weak-. 
ness looked culpable and unmanly. What weakness does not when 
framed into speech, and placed before our eyes as accusation instead 
of excuse ? 

“Don’t ask me any more,” he said huskily ; “you have your 
secret, let me have mine. The time has gone by, mother, when I 
could sit at your feet and tell you all that was in my heart. Some- 
thing has put me away from you, and alienated your sympathy. It 
seems only one of the ironies of Fate that your—friend—should alsu 
threaten to become Beryl Marsden’s bitterest enemy, does it not?” 

‘“What do you mean?” gasped Mrs, Grant, growing deadly 
white. 

“I mean that that coward and spy, Savona, has discovered my 
folly, and threatened to trade on it that is all,” said Ivor bitterly. 
“ As far as I am concerned he might do his worst, but for her sake IL 
have had to buy his silence. You can hardly wonder though that I 
forbid his presence here. I am master now, and he shall know it. 
I have never asked the particulars of your mysserious intimacy with 
this man, mother, but I cannot suffer hiin any longer.” 

“ Ivor,” she cried, trembling visibly, “ do vou know how dangerous 
he is—what you provoke ?” 

“] neither know nor care,” he answered with cold contempt. 
“ He can levy blackmail on me as he pleases, but he shall not step 
under my roof again, or insult me with his presence—that I swear.” 

Mrs. Grant’s face grew chastly with sudden terror. 

“Don’t say that,” she cried ; “ you don’t know what you are 
bringing on your own head, or how dangerous he is.” 


“She isn’t one to forget easily— 
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“No, I don’t,” anid Ivor with suppressed passion, “nor do I know 
the secret of his power over you, or the mystery that has alienated 
vour love and sympathy from me since that ill-fated hour when it 
brought this man under our roof.” 

**Oh, hush, hush!” she cried wildly, and covered her face with 
trembling hands as she shrank back from that stern, accusing face. 
“Don't say that, Ivor, for you wrong me. If I have erred it has 
been only for you—only for you. Who else on all the earth have 
I to love and care for ?” 

“For me!” he echoed, and gazed at her in wonder. “I can’t 
understand you, mother. There is no decper humiliation you could 
otfer than to show me that fault or folly of mine had placed you in 
this man’s power. But I know that is not possible. 1 have no 
cuilty secret on which he could trade, and all my errors have been 
such as I should not shrink from confessing to you, were it needful. 
If he is troubling you, threatening you, give me the power to rid 
you of his tyranny ; even to shield the woman I love, I would not 

1ave my mother at the mercy of such a villain.” 

“Oh, hush, hush!” she cried between wild sobs that rent his 
heart, “you don’t know what you say—you don’t know what you 
say!” 

“T think I do, and what I mean also,” he answered with grave 
tenderness. ‘Come, mother, you have had the confession of my 
weakness to-night, return confidence for confidence. Surely you 
can trust me, and surely you know that it is more fitting I should 
fight your battles for you, than leave you to this scoundrel’s 
mercy.” 

But the terrible sobs were his only answer. He could not still 
them, and he could not win from her even the very faintest hint of 
that mystery sapping her life, her happiness, her future. 

The weakest woman is strong enough to guard a secret that 
threatens the peace and welfare of one she loves, and no man’s heart 
ever yet fathomed the idolatry and unselfishness of a mother, any 
more perhaps than it can frame excuse for what is surely the 
sublimest folly of our erring human lives. 

Grieved and distressed beyond measure Ivor leant against the 
marble chimney-piece waiting till his mother should have regained 
her usual composure ; but a certain sense of injury and wrath 
grew stronger in his heart as he traced back his present situation 
with regard to the count, to that weakness which from first to last 
had been a puzzle to him. 

But for that, Beryl Marsden and Savona would never have met, 
and the crafty spy would have had no opportunity for making the 
discovery he had made at Vaux Abbey. His mother had always 
seemed to him so firm and strong-willed a woman save in anything 
that appertained to himself, that he could not help recognising some 
serious and threatened danger in this mystery she guarded so closely. 
‘Understand it he could not, and so, when her sobs subsided and she 
regained her usual composure, he only sought to wean her from the 
memory of their discussion, afraid of agitating her still more by 
any recurrence to its painful subject. 

She grew calm at last, and even began to speak of his proposed 
journey, and make suggestions and arrangements for it, but the usual 

erfect accord between mother and son was broken, something 
urked in their hearts of which they could not speak, and, when 
they parted for the night, it was with the grave regret of misap- 
prehension, and the first chill touch of distrust. 

Mrs. Grant, wearied and spent as she was, sat up till long after 
midnight, writing sheet after sheet, some of which she burnt, or 
effaced, or tore into fragments after impatient perusal. 

The firelight had almost died out, and only threw fitful gleams 
amidst the dusky shadows of the silent room. The noise of the pen 
on the paper was the only sound that broke the stillness, and the 
face bent over that paper was hagcard and lined by the touch of 
some sorrow deeper than its wont, as with no eyes to watch its 
dreary change, the mask of pride and self-control was lifted from 
its features. 

The night brooded in silence over the great galleries and tenant- 
less rooms, and when her task was ended, the one watcher amidst 
that silence seemed overcome by sudden terror. The chill, the 
shadows, the loneliness, were like added horrors to the burden of 
her own misery. Her hands shook as she gathered the scattered 
sheets, and placed them in an envelope and sealed it. Then 
she took the candle and crossed the long, dusky room with feeble 
steps. Pausing before a rosewood escritoire, she proceeded to 
open one of its many drawers, and took from thence a paper covered 
with figures, which she studied intently. 

‘<The sum will soon be made up now,” she said in a suppressed 
whisper, which had in it more of fear than of relief. “A year— 
but one year more—and then freedom.” 

As the last-word left her lips, a sudden dizziness and dimness 
seemed to numb both brain and sight. With one supreme effort at 
self-command she tried to thrust the paper back into its drawer, but 
etrength failed her, for her outstretched hand sank nerveless to 


her side, and over the white face there came a change fearful and 
horrible to see. 

A cry that was only a gasp, stifled and suppressed by the 
failure of life and energy, struggled to her lips, and then, strangled 
in its birth, died out on the empty air that refused to echo its feeble 
entreaty. And with that last effort of the mind that had so long 
ruled the body, she fell like a log across the oaken floor, and all 
the shadows of the dying firelight seemed to dance around her in 
fantastic mockery of a helplessness that was henceforth to be al] 
she would know of life. 

And there, unlocked, and at the mercy of every prying eye, lay 
the secret, to guard which that life had been sacrificed. 


CHAPTER II. “WHEN IT DOES——” 


THERE is horror and consternation at the Court when the next 
oe brings with it the discovery of that still and stricken 
orm. 

There is life and breath still, but that is all. The local physician 
pronounces it what all have guessed—“a paralytic seizure,” and 
suggests other advice, and an eminent member of the faculty comes 
down from London and looks at the drawn, disfigured face and the 
helplessness of the limbs, and endorses the opinion of his colleague, 
and states that nothing can be done at present ; Nature must work 
for herself if the constitution of the patient will allow of it. But 
he looks grave, and Ivor sees plainly enough that he has no hope. 

Hours pass by. There is no change. There will be none now, 
save that vast change which overtakes all humanity soon or late. 
For this Ivor sits watching, hopelessly, stupefiedly, as the dreary 
hours go on, on, on, to make up the sum of the dreary day. 

The strange hoarse breathing is the only sign of life; the 
clenched fingers still enclose that sheet of paper whose close columns 
had spoken to her of a freedom which, after all, was to come from 
another and more powerful source than ever she had dreamt of ; and 
feet tread softly in the darkened room, and voices are hushed as 
though that strange, still semblance of life could hear or suffer from 
their sound, and her son sits beside her like a statue of despair until 
the long dread day is over, and through the uncurtained window the 
stars look in to join his watch. | 

Out beyond, in the quiet moonlight, lie the fields and woods at 
rest. Half-despairingly, half-sadly, he wonders whenever again there 
will be rest or peace for him. 

Again his eyes turn to the stricken figure, the ghastly semblance 
of the proud, stately woman who had so loved and idolised himself. 
Remembering the painful, sudden change in her, and dating back 
that change to the ill-omened visit of the man who had become so 
hateful, he felt his whole soul rise in wrath and bitterness aguinst 
the coward who had traded on a woman’s weakness for some base 
purpose of his own. | 

“As I live I will find it out!” he muttered. “ He will havea 
man to deal with from this hour. Let him look to himself then !” 

As the wrathful vow was registered in his mind there came a 
faint movement in the helpless form beside him. A change like a 
fluttering shadow stole over the distorted face, the heavy breath- 
ing ceased. The pale, cold stars seemed to reflect themselves 
on that paleness of the features that slowly froze into calm 
immobility. 

No need to watch now—no need for the burdened heart to 
mourn its fatal secret. The cold, relaxing hand that Ivor clasps 
opens—not with answering pressure or comprehension, but only to 
leave in his the mystic numbers that were the last thing her eyes 
had gazed upon with any sort of consciousness. 


“ A gentleman in the library to see you, Sir Ivor.” 

It is the twilight of the next day, and Ivor Grant starts from a 
train of long and painful thought, and looks stupidly at the man 
who has delivered this message. 

“To see me! What name?” 

The footman offers a card. 

As Ivor reads it the red blood flushes to his face. He rises with 
a fierce exclamation, that as suddenly prudence suppresses. 

“Say I am coming,” he mutters with painful effort. Then as the 
door closes he sinks slowly back on his chair. ‘I may as well face 
it ount—it is time I forced him to speak,” he says bitterly. ‘I can’t 
half understand the mystery yet.” 

Impassive as Count Savona usually is, he can hardly repress a 
start of horror as he meets that changed face of Ivor Grant’s. It igs 
bloodless as marble, aged and haggard as if by years of suffering, 
yet so fearless in its proud composure that he cannot withhuld an 
Involuntary feeling of admiration as he meets the dauntless eyes. 

“The sort of man to die game,” he thinks, following up the 
thought by a bow and murmur of sympathy that Ivor involuntarily 
cuts short. 

“ You need offer no apology,” he says, motioning \him (to take a 
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chair. “Sooner or later an interview would have been necessary. 
As for condolences, I scarcely think they sound well from the lips 
that have hounded on a suffering womian to her death.” , 
“What do you mean?” cried the count fiercely. “I—TI beg your 
pardon,” he added in a more temperate tone ; “I should have re- 


membered your recent grief, and excused any outbreak of this sort.’ 


Pray explain your strange words.” . 

“To be brief,” said Ivor, calming himself by astrong effort, “ you 
have for several years past been trading on some secret of my 
mother’s—a secret of which she gave me no faintest hint, and of 
which I am still in ignorance. How you became possessed of it rests 
between you and herself. I only know that your power has gradually 
undermined her heulth, broken her spirits, and occasioned her death. 
From a memorandum of hers, now in my possession, I find she has 
been in the habit of paying you large sums annually in order to buy 
your silence. You certainly seem to have a noble and manly method 
of making an income, Count Savona.” 

_ For a second the dark eves flashed a look not good to see at the 
pale handsome face confronting them with so cool and cutting a con- 
tempt. But the count’s plans were not matured sufficiently to allow 
of his losing his temper. He lowered the lids over that dangerous 
gleam, and said coolly: 7 

“Your mother was a very foolish woman, and a very proud one. 
T am a man whose business it is to trade on such follies. She would 
not have purchased my silence, be very sure, unless it had been 
worth her while. The shame of the bargain lies with her, not with 
me ! | 

Again the hot blood surged to Ivor Grant’s face, and beat dizzily 
against his temples. | . 

“ How dare you malign her!” he cried with sudden fury. “ You 
cur, you hound! who make it your business ta spy out every error 
We of the women you meet. Do you call yourself a man 
ata 7 

‘“* Most assuredly I do,” answered the count coolly, “and a man 
who would make you ‘answer for your words, Sir Ivor, were we in 
my own land now. You should at least be aware of what your 
mother’s past was, before accusing me of defaming her name.” 

For a moment Ivor was silent. In the face of all his contempt, 
his indignation, his passionate anger, he yet remembered that his 
mother had held this man in terror so great, that her very 
life ‘had paid its penalty. Remembering that, it seemed of very 
little use to insult or accuse one so worthless and apparently so 
invulnerable. 

“Will you drop hints and come to facts?” he asked curtly. 
“Tell me what it is you know.” | 

_ The count shrugged his shoulders contemptuously. 

“TI do not know from what’ you draw the deduction that I am 
quite a fool,” he said. “The secret is your mother’s—was, I should 
say. ,With her let itdie. It can do you no good to learn it, and I 
am willing to forego its profit ta me for—for sake of the friendship 
I bear you.” | | 3 

_For a moment, as Ivor Grant met that mocking glance and evil 
smile, he felt as if the very manhood within him forced him to 
defy the insult of those words, He made a step forward, his hand 
clenched, his eyes gleaming dangerously. Perhaps the count thought 
he had gone too far. In any case he raised his own hand as if to warn 
him back. 

“Stop,” he said, speaking very low, “you had better not make an 
enemy of me. You forget Beryl Marsden.” 

_ The name was like magic. Ivor stepped back, and threw him- 
self into a chair. a | 

“Are you a man or a devil ?” he cried bitterly. 

“A little of both, bine a said the count with his slow, cruel 
smile. “Tf have been playing pitch-and-toss with Fortune for many 
years. Now is my time to seize the fickle jade. I wish to make you 
ih reasonable a gee Will you listen ?” | 

Ivor bent his head. He dared not trust himself to speak. 

“From what you have gleaned of your mother’s affairs,” continued 
Savona, with a rapid. and somewhat uneasy glance at the paper in 
Ivor Grant’s hand, “ you must see that she deemed it-worth her while 
to pay me a sum of three hundred and fifty pounds yearly. Her 
decease cuts short our bargain, that this sum was to be continued for 
ten years, until it reached the price I originally asked. . Besides, the 
secret that was so valuable to her, may not be so to you, . I don’t say 
it is not, but [ have another matter to settle with you, and can afford 
tou waive bargain number one. As regards Mrs, Marsden, I would 
only ask if you are prepared to keep your promise made at Vaux. 
{f it is worth your while to buy my silence, or face the natural 
indignation of an outraged husband.” 

There was a sharp and painful struggle in Ivor Grant’s mind. 
The bitter humiliation of that moment had never been surpassed by 
anything he had undergone. His own natural inclination was to 
strike back the insult of those words on the mocking lips that had 
uttered them, and bid him do his worst ; but Beryl’s helplessness, 


Beryl’s sufferinz, recurred to him. Why should he add to her misery 
for any momentary satisfaction of his own ? 

“Oh, my love, my love!” he groancd in his heart. 
could have given me no harder thing to do for you than this.” 

When he raised his head at last it was bloodless as the dead. His 
eyes, as he met those of his antagonist, blazed with so fierce an 
intensity of passion, that for an instant a chill of something like 
fear touched Count Savona’s heart. 

“The time may come,” said Ivor hoarsely, “ when I can answer 
your insults as they deserve. You know well your power when you 
compel me to stifle all that is manly and honest in my nature tv 
shield a woman, behind whose helplessness you are coward enough 
to shelter yourself. I wish1 could bid you do your worst, but a3 yet 
my turn has not come. When it does——” 

_ The look, the suppressed passion of the tone, spoke all that was 
needful. Again that cold chill of fear pierced the impervious armour 
of his foe. — 

“You may do your worst,” he said with an effort to appear 
unmoved, “when Fortune favours you as she has done me. 1 
hardly think it is a likely contingency.” 

He rose, . 

““T need detain you no longer. My terms you will find written 
here, and also instructions for carrying them out. I am leaving 
England, but the address there will always find me.” 

“One moment,” said Ivor hoarsely. “ Before I agree to this 
arrangement, I require you to give me your promise in writing, and 
swear to it, that you keep your part of the compact. It is to shield 
a suffering and unhappy woman that I bind myself to so ignoble a 
barter, but I must see that you are bound by something more than 
words. You may judge for yourself how much I trust them.” 

“T will swear anything you like,” said the count coolly. ‘ You 
seem to forget, though, that it is my interest to keep your secret 
now.” ’ : a. 

Ivor paid no attention ; he was writing something hastily at the 
table, and pushed it over to his antagonist as he concluded. The 
count glanced over the paper and signed it at once, but all the evil 
in his nature, and all the hatred of which that nature was we Spa 
sone ant in his face as he bound himself by the oath Ivor Grant 

ictated. 7 . 

The young man folded up the paper and placed it in his breast, 
then pointed to the door. a ae | a 

“ Now go,” he said with a contempt that cut like a lash. ‘ This 
is the last time you set foot over my t reshold, though not—be sure 
of that—the last time we two meet.” . 

And with that proud menace still ringing in his ears, the spy 

heard the doors of the Court close behind him. He smiled trium- 
phantly. | . 
: N o matter,” he said, looking back to the dark yables and 
pointed roof, and shaking his fist in impotent fury as he so gazed. 
“Tt is my day now. ho would have thought Fate would have 
befriended me so cleverly, or that that woman would have taken her 
secret with her to the grave? When I came here to-day, I feared 
the game was played out. But no, I hold some trumps yet. With 
care and caution [ can make my pretty puppets dance to my tune 
for many a year to come.” | 

And he turned and plunged into the shadows of the winding 
drive—shadows that fell into weird and fantastic shapes as they 
flitted among the tossing branches ; shadows that had fallen across 
many a face and form that had trodden the long avenue ; but never, 
never, in all their fantastic passage, had fallen across any face so evil 
as the one they looked on now. 

(To be continyed.—Commenced tn No, 141.) 
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A Family Feud. 


(A STORY IN FIVE WEEKLY PARTS.) 


CHAPTER VII. 


As Harry Bradwell had prophesied, it had not been difficult to 
establish arrangements for a protected correspondence between him- 
self and the girl he loved. e took Mr. Keith, to a limited extent, 
into his confidence, and letters came and went at frequent intervals 
and with perfect security through the hands of the little Scotchman, 

And the epistles Harry received were very pleasant gossipy 
ones ; a brave, hopeful affection breathed in every syllable, and went 
far to sustain Harry’s own resolution. - 

But a change was at hand in the ordering of Agnes Fenton’s life. 
Hitherto her lot had been an easy and a sheltered one, with few 
cares and much quict comfort. It was true that, before her meeting 
with Harry Bradwell, the placid routine of her days, tested by the 
standards of other girls of nee age, might have seemed monotonous 
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in, the extreme. There was little excitement in it, and nothing of 
the feverish activity of modern fashion-worship. But Agnes had 


not been lonely. Occasionally a longing had possessed her for the | 


counsel and the caresses of her dead mother, but even this yearning 
was subdued and sentimental, rather than close, and throbbing with 
the keen ache of actual bereavement. A.man blind from his birth 
misses the sunlight less than his suddenly-smitten brother, and 
Agnes felt the loss of the parent she could but faintly recollect less 
acutely than she was apt to imagine. She had had her aunt to 
tend and help, pleasant household duties to absorb her attention, 
and one or two friends of her own sex in the Frome Road to share 
her recreations. ” ae a 
Allthis abruptly ended. The first intimation of the catastrophe 
which Harry received was a telegram running thus:. | 
“ Aunt is dead. . She was only ill a few hours. The doctor says 
it was heart-disease. A great, trouble.” — 7 . 
_ “A great trouble!” Harry repeated.,; “I know it must be that, 
my darling girl. Maya merciful Providence comfort and keep you !” 
The young man determined to go to town at once and afford what 
assistance might lie in his power. He knew that by taking this 
step he might probably be brought into close connection with his 
estranged relative of Croyle Farm. It was very possible that Mr. or 
Mrs. Francis Bradwell might be already summoned to the darkened 
house, if not actually there. But it was not a time to stand on cere- 
mony, or to weigh too carefully the perils and inconveniences of 
such a meeting. Agnes had a direct and imperative claim upon his 
sympathy and aid. If an awkward disclosure at Hunstone Manor 
came to be the result, he would solace himself with the thought that 
he had simply obeyed the call of duty ; and he had personally no 
such respect for the traditions of the family feud as to object to 
shake hands with his uncle and discuss with him Agnes’s future. 
So Harry hastily made the necessary preparations, and informed Sir 
Raymond that he.had an errand in. the metropolis that might 
pave detain him there for several days. Greatly to his relief, his 
ather exhibited no special curiosity as to the nature of that errand. 
The baronet’s mind was concentrated upon his own swiftly-increasing 
anxieties, and he had little interest to spare for what else might be 
passing around him. Indeed, had he confessed the truth, he was 
leased at the idea of Harry’s proposed absence again. He had 
egun to resent the watch which he was conscious his son was now 
keeping on the relations between Captain Middleford and himself. 
“Very good, Harry,” he said. “I hope it’s no mischief that you 
are bent on brewjng yonder, that’s all—young men are not to be 
trusted.” 2 2 ees ae ae . 
“Nor old anes either,” Harry mentally retorted, thinking of the 
captain. But he was, of course, too filially respectful to translate 
this sentiment: into audible speech, SS se | 
Arrived in the dusk of the early evening at No. 90, Frome Road, 
Harry hesitated a moment. He experienced a strange repugnance 
at the idea of ringing the familiar bell and sending the clanging 
unmusical echoes into every chamber of the house of death ; but at 
jast he mustered up his courage and brought the servant to the 
aloor by a quick re She was an impulsive, kindly-hearted girl, 
and she recognised the visitor at once. Bae | 
“YT am glad you’ve come, Mr. Bradwell,” she said, addressing 
him with inoffensive freedom ; “ Miss Agnes is just wearying to see 
rou, Tam sure, though she wouldn’t own it. Your coming will do 
ier good. She frets as though Mrs. Holby had been her mother.” 
“Her aunt has stood in a mother’s stead to Miss Fenton for 
many years ; I do not. wonder at Agnes’s grief,” Harry answered. 
“‘ Where shall I find her!” . a wrk Oe 
“In the parlour, sir; shall I announce——” : 
“ No, no,” Harry interrupted ; “I will go in person, please ;” and, 
cans ceremony, he crossed the little hall and entered the designated 
apartment. 


Agnes was quite alone, and the lines of her weary vigil were 
across her fair young brow and around her tear-dimned eyes. With 
a start at the intruder’s presumption she rose. Then “ Harry !” she 
cried, and a moment later she was nestling, like a forlorn, storm- 
«lriven bird, at his heart. = : 

When the first paroxysm of emotion. had died away she began 
her melancholy narrative. ee 

‘We could do nothing for aunt, that was the pity of it,” she 
said ; “and—and—the end came go rapidly.”. hs Se 

“It must have shocked you terribly, dearest, I know.” ” 

“It did—it did! I shall never, never forget it.” . ., | 

“But you are not quite desolate after all, Agnes,” the young 
man dared to whisper ; “and she could leave you peacefully, know- 
ing that.” He longed to console her, if in ever. so faint a degree, 
and it was with no egotism that he.turned to the assprance of his 
own presence and love as the most sovereign balm, that he had to 
offer. She understood him, and was grateful for his tendeyness.. 

Suddenly Agnes seemed to recollect a fresh couse for anxiety. 

“T-have sent to my uncle—your uncle, too,” she said, “and I am 


expecting him, and perhaps aunt also, every hour. If they should 
meet vou here!” — ee Sen , 
“That is precisely what I was looking forward to,” Harry: 
answered ; “ it will probably be more of a surprise to them than to 
me.” eee cat ‘ | 
“Then you will not object ?” a ae me | 

“Certainly not. ‘I am willirig to be friendly, and, as far I can,” 
—he was momentarily thinking of Captain Middleford—* to live in 
amity with everybody. If strife there is, Mr. Francis Bradwell will: 
have to begin it; and even then, according to the old ‘saw, it takes’ 
two to make a quarrel.” . a 

Agnes was reassured, and for the first time in the interview a 
smile flitted across her features. | | 7 

“‘T am glad you are so good and generous, Harry,” she said. ' 

In due course this embarrassing interview took place, and ‘it 
roved less formidable than in his secret heart Harry had capectad: 
t was inevitable that a certain measure of constraint should figure 

in the early civilities and conversation on both sides. But this 
quickly wore away, and, almost before either was aware of it, uncle 
and nephew were chatting as pleasantly as if they had intimately 
known each other for years, and as if no family feud in the ranks of 
the Bradwells had ever existed. ae 

The problem which occasioned of necessity the gravest discussion 
was that of Agnes Fenton’s future. If Harry could have seen his 
way to an Immediate marriage he would eagerly have proposed that 
solution. ‘But with the fear of his father before his eyes, and the 
conviction—in spite of his sanguine youth—upon his heart that 
it might be years yet before the recompense of his devotion to 
law would justify him in taking a wife, he was compelled to 
refrain. ~ oe 

“Tl tell you what Agnes must do,” said Mr. Francis Bradwell 
at last ; “she must just come home with me to Croyle Farm. We've 
room enouch for two such dainty lasses. We'll see then if we can't 
put some healthier country tints upon her cheeks. Why, I should 
grow thin and yellow myself, I know, if I were stifled ap amongst 
these city chimneys for six months. Agnes will be very welcome to 
such hospitality as we can offer, and she'll not be many leagues 
removed from the manor, nephew.” i a | 

As the farmer uttered the last sentence, by way of recommenda- 
tion to his project, a queer gleam of humour was twinkling about his 
mouth and in the depths of his honest grey eyes. He looked Harry 

hard in the face. He could guess that to his listener there was a’per- 
plexity as well asa pleasure involved in the fact referred to, and Harry 
understood both the words and the glance. He shifted uneasily in 
his seat, comprehending somewhat of the perils of the new situation. 
But even had he wished to do so, it was not for him to raise objection 
avainst so reasonable and generous a scheme. Except in his own 
selfish cowardice he had no possible ground for any opposition. He 
remembered the old proverb that “ Begvars cannot be choosers.” If 
Agnes would be happy at Croyle Farm—of which he had small 
doubt—it would be advantageous as well as fitting for her to accept 
the kindly offer. : a 

“T shall be able to see her when I am at home, of course,” Harrv 
answered valiantly, though with a perceptible drop in his tone, 
which was not lost upon his uncle ; ‘‘and—and—TI trust I may by- 
and-by—very shortly, indeed—be in a position to suggest what to 
me personally would be a still more agreeable scttlement.” 

‘‘A more permanent one—eh ?” said Mr. Francis Bradwell, sub- 
duing a tendency to a laugh by ‘the timely recollection of the place 
and the circumstances. “I hope so, too, for your sake, I am sure.” 

There was real warmth of feeling in the farmer’s speech. Being a 
man of much native shrewdness, he had taken the measure of his 

young relative’s character with tolerable accuracy, and had been 
very well pleased with the result. 
: Within a fortnight Agnes Fenton was domesticated at Croyle 
arm. | 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Amipst the countless differences betwixt town and country life, 
there is one that frequently escapes the notice of the enterprisiny 
house-agent bent on successfully, advertising his own particular 
locality. In the town a man or woman’s business is usually indi- 
vidual and self-centred. Their affairs (unless they happen to be 
public folk, such as cabinet ministers or burglars) are of moment to 
themselves alone. In the country everybody’s business is understood 
to be largely his neighbour's likewise ; and it is the occasion of 
grave: offence to object to the satisfying of.a very painstaking and 
elaborate curiosity. Your true nineteenth-century hermit must 
needs reside in 9 great city. There he can meditate at leisure in his 
tub, and so long as he obstructs no thoroughfare, and does not fail 
to buy his peace punctually of the tax-gatherer, will be passed and 
repassed without so much asa thought being cast in his direction 
by other units—busigr, hut perhaps:scarcely less lonely units, Te 
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t tide of human existence will ebb and flow about him day by 

y, year in, year out ; and he can stand unmoved, and hear its 

roar, and watch its eddying currents, and scowl at its vanities, and 
scoff at its sorrows. He is isolated—undisturbed. 

In the country the case is altered. Villagers believe in com- 
munity of information, if not of goods, and the sayings and doings 
of a would-be recluse are discussed and investigated like any other 
puzzling phenomena. He must run the gauntlet of perpetual 
criticism, and be always armed against surprise. Ina large town 
the advent of an extra stranger or two calls for neither comment nor 
enquiry. In a rural district the arrival of even a chance visitor sets 
tongues a-going and kindles a novel interest and excitement. It 
was so at Hunstone. re Fenton had not been domiciled under 
her uncle’s roof four-and-twenty hours before the rumour of her 
presence had travelled into the farthest confines of the hamlet ; and 
in some inscrutable way her name came to be linked with that of 
Harry Bradwell. 

Captain Middleford heard it, and first doubted and then rejoiced. 
The captain was not above the petty meanness of employing spies 
when he had any end to serve. In congenial company he had some- 
times boasted of a silver key that would unlock most doors, how- 
soever guarded, and in this instance he bribed more than one servant 
at both the Manor and the farm. He discovered that beyond any 
quer there was at least a modicum of truth in the village tales, 
that Harry paid surreptitious visits to his uncle’s home, and that 
Agnes was repeatedly alone in his company. 

“ Hurrah !” cried the delighted intriguer in a burst of triumphant 


soliloquy. ‘I have you on the hip now, my fine young fellow, 
cunning as “hs think yourself. You dare to threaten me, indeed ! 
Youw'll find that that is a game which a couple can play at.” 


He lost very little time in acquainting Harry with the extent of 
his knowledge. He stopped the young man in one of the Manor 
corridors, and made hima mock bow, with malicious and unfathom- 
able hatred beneath its veil of irony. 

“So, Mr. Bradwell, I hear you are engaged to be married, and to 
one who is almost a kinswoman. Let me congratulate you,” he said ; 
“but—but,” sinking his voice to a satirical stage-whisper, ‘‘ shall I 
venture to offer my felicitations to your father also ?” 

The colour first vanished from Harry’s face, and then came back 
in a fast and furious tide. He had not looked for this exposure so 
soon, though fully conscious that he walked amongst pitfalls. He 
hesitated a little, and his fingers involuntarily clenched themselves. 
He would have liked to have taken this smirking, supercilious 
enemy by the throat. 

The captain observed his discomfiture and revelled in it. 

‘‘ But perhaps you would prefer that this were delayed fora space, 
until the preliminaries are more fully developed and the arrange- 
ments completed for the—ahem !—joyous surprise 7?” he continued. 

Harry’s anger burst through the restraints of prudence. Let the 
worst come to the worst, he would yet defy his antagonist. The 
indomitable Bradwell pride was in his nature as well as in his 
parent's, and it forbade him even to attempt to purchase the silence 
of such a villain. 

“That must be at your own discretion, Captain Middleford,” he 
replied. ‘I decline to discuss the subject with you in any shape. 
In fact, I decline to discuss any topic whatever with an individual I 
so thoroughly despise. I must ask you to let me pass.” 

“Fool!” muttered the captain under his breath as Harry strode 
away. “Fool! stiff-necked, obstinate, conceited idiot! But I'll 
humble your haughtiness yet, my fine laddie; I’ve a splendid 
weapon here, all ready ee to my hand.” 

t is possible that Captain Middleford might have gone direct to 
his host with his budget of disagreeable intelligence, but for other 
and kindred concerns which at this instant were engrossing his 
attention. The adventurer had played his cards well, and had 
already a tighter grip upon the Hunstone Manor estate than anyone, 
except his dupe—and even he preferred to ignore the ugly truth, and 
as far as possible to live in a dreamer’s paradise—suspected. The 
village postmaster’s contempt for Sir Raymond’s acumen and sagacity 
would have been intensified fourfold if he had guessed the complete 
extent of the baronet’s embarrassments. 

But Captain Middleford was not satisfied. His conscience had 
long ago been seared as with a red-hot iron, and no twinge of com- 
punction visited him as he planned the final and irremediable ruin 
of his victim. He had on foot a crowning scheme which, if he could 
only induce Sir Raymond to embark the remnant of his fortunes 
therein, would achieve this end with speed and certainty. Then, 
with his pockets amply lined, the victorious scoundrel would betake 
himself to pastures new. 

The Lid ae of the Drincorra Mining Company certainly read 
well, and its promises had just that alluring mixture of fact and 
fiction which limes in moments of sudden impulse the incautious 
and unsophisticated speculator. Sir Raymond Bradwell would 
hardly at this date have come into the latter category, but none 


knew better than Captain Middleford how surely he was to be 
identified with the first-mentioned unfortunate. 

There were sundry important details, however, still to settle 
before submitting the trap for the formal examination of the 

rearranged dupe. One or two influential names were required to 
fil up vacant fines on the front page of the proof-sheet, and in 
case of an awkward extension of investigation it was advisable that 
the company’s offices—very temporary ones—should exhibit all the 
signs of a and bustling activity. For these reasons a visit of 
the Drincorra’s chief projector to the metropolis wag necessary. The 
captain left Hunstone for town within a couple of hours of his 
conversation with his host’s son. 

He was in an exceedingly jubilant mood. The broad smile upon 
his face appearing unexpectedly on ’Change would assuredly have 
sent up any shares in which he was understood to have an interest. 
He entertained no doubts of his success, and at a grand coup he 
would be wealthy again. Insensibly the coming triumph gleamed 
in his eyes, and cast a shadow of arrogance beforchand over his 
whole mien. 

“TI suppose I ought to bring Huke in so as to obtain some trifling 
share of the spoil,” he murmured in the obscurity of his cab. “ The 
fellow deserves that much by way of recompense ; his money has 
pulled me through many a tight door, and —and—it'll help, probably, 
to put that other ridiculous notion out of his head.” 

Quickly the captain attracted the attention of his Jehu. 
to No. 15, Sussex Row, East,” he said. 

Sussex Row was a dingy, low-browed street in that terra incognita 
to fashionable folk, the East End of London ; and No. 15 was as 
dingy and low-browed an edifice as even Sussex Row could exhibit. 
Captain Middleford alighted, paid his cabman, and walked into the 
half-open pawnbroker’s door. An under-sized, ill-fed lad, in clothes 
plainly descended from an elder brother, appeared from the rear. 

ae Vant Mr. Huke, sir?” he asked, and without waiting for a replv 
he gave a tug ata shrill little bell. A heavily-built, flashily-attired 
personage, with a decidedly Jewish cast of countenance, descended a 
side stair. 

“Qh, oh, Captain Middleford! How do? This is quite an 
unusual pleasure. Come in, come in,” he said, and with effusive 
politeness he seized his visitor’s hand and well-nigh dragged him into 
the region of semi-twilight behind the store. Here a girl’s form was 
visible to the accustomed eyes of the guest. 

“You are as well and as blooming as ever, I hope, Miriam,” said 
he; “but I can easily observe that there is no doubt about the 
latter fact.” A flush and a quick upward glance showed that the 
compliment was properly appreciated; but Miriam volunteered no 
other answer. 

“You have come on business, of course ?” enquired the usurer. 

‘“‘T have, and on business of importance, Mr. Huke.” 

Miriam interpreted this enquiry and reply, according to long 
wont, as a signal for her departure. She took her homely appliances 
of needlework and withdrew to an upper apartment. Her father 
watched her retreating figure with a look of peculiar fondness and 
admiration upon his swarthy features. | 

“That girl, though she is my daughter, is worth her weight in 
gold,” he said in a strangely significant whisper. 

“T can well believe it, Mr. Huke—maybe in two senses,” an- 
swered the captain, with a forced attempt at a jest, which did not 
quite hide the annoyance and anxiety vibrating in his tones. “T 
have to be away in something considerably under the hour to catch 
an early train,” he continued, as if desirous without delay to change 
the subject. ‘ Do you mind looking at these papers ?” 

The maodeyilender took the proffered sheets, and for a minute or 
two there was silence in the room. 

* You will reap a golden harvest again here, Captain Middleford, 
by a little strategy.” ‘ 

“TI think so; and you, too, if you can supply capital for our 
start on pretty easy terms.” 

“ Say, rather, on pretty risky terms.” 

“The risk is inevitable. But it will not alarm you. If you object 
I can apply elsewhere. Your silence is secure anyhow, for I’ve too 
many of your own secrets at my command to make treachery a 
paying game.” 

A black cloud stole over Huke’s brow. 

“Qh, I see, you have succeeded so well that you can afford to 
despise and toss aside now your old tools, captain. That is true 
British ingratitude. Well, well; fulfil your other promise, and you 
shall make what bargains you please.” 

‘What promise do you refer to 7” 

“Marry my daughter, Captain Middleford, and make a lady of 
her. She will never disgrace you, and I’ll never ask to come to dinner 
with my son-in-law. The contract was clear enough—keep it.” 

“This is absurd, and past all patience, Huke; I thought all 
along you were—joking.” The quiver in the captain’s voice proved 
that he lied, 
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“J! Joking! You know better. Didn’t I find you loan after 
Joan on those very terms? Haven't I lost the money ?7—and you 
pleaded fo7 delay after delay. Do you dare to defy this, and refuse 
to marry Miriam ?” 


_ - The captain feigned a passion in his turn. ‘TI do,” he said. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Harry BrapDweE.u hurried away to:his own room in no very 
enviable frame of mind. It was evident now that the catastrophe— 
if such it should prove—of open disclosure was very close at hand. 
It would not be possible to stave off an explicit avowal of his acts 
and his intentions for many more days, if even hours. He must 
prepare himself as best he could to meet the inevitable storm of his 
father’s fierce upbraidings. He must be ready to take his departure, 
if so commanded, from the ancestral home. This had been the 

unishment of better men than he for an imagined mesalliance, and 

e entertained but a faint and wavering hope that by some chance 
he might escape. Luckily, the existence of the entail would prevent 
any permanent alienation of the Manor estate from the rightful heir. 
Whatever happened at the present juncture of affairs, he could still 
expect some day to bring his chosen bride home in triumph to 
the familiar mansion. But in the interval how heavily this might 
be encumbered! Again his thoughts busied themselves with 
Captain Middleford, his: father’s enemy (if only Sir Raymond 
could be brought to believe it) and his own. With difficulty he 
repressed a curse upon the man who had: wrought so much evil 
already, and who was not yet eontent. To the captain’s machinations 
he owed the immediate presence of this awkward dilemma. He 
readily guessed that, personally or by deputy, the captain had main- 
tained a guard upon his every movement, and watched with delibe- 
rate cone to take him at a disadvantaze. He had succeeded only 
too well. 

But Harry did not stay long to mope between walls. He philo- 
sophically assured himself that it was useless to cry over spilt milk. 
He had the future to face, and if the captain were minded to play 
his game of personal revenge out to the bitter end, it struck Harry 
that it might yet be possible to discover some useful and effec- 
tive counter-move. The idea occurred to him to anew consult 
Mr. Keith. The shrewd little bookseller might have gained access 
by this time to fresh sources of information, and in any case was a 
safe and valuable ally. The notion was no sooner conceived than 
Harry proceeded to carry it into effect. 

On his way through the courtyard he encountered his father. 
Sir Raymond was dressed for a journey, and his favourite dog-cart 
stood waiting. 

“You won't care for a ride to Sellworth with me, Harry, I 
suppose ?” the baronet perfuuctorily asked. ‘‘ You young fellows 
like to hold the reins yourselves if you go into strange neighbour- 
hoods. I dare say you imagine it’s derogatory to masculine dignity 
to sit quiescent beside an elder.” 

“T have never said so, sir; nor, so far as I know, thought so,” 
Harry answered. 

“ Ah well, it’s natural ; it’s natural! I see you don’t accept my 
invitation. By-the-bye, [’ll thank you to tell Roberts that I shall 
not be back, probably, till late.” 

“7 will tell him, sir.” 

The next minute the gate opened, and the baronet, his equipage, 
and his groom, vanished around the corner. 

A spasm of relief spread itself from Harry’s heart. Clearly 
his father had not yet been made acquainted with the enormity of 
the son’s offence. Youth is sanguine, and eager to accept the lull in 
any storm as the harbinger of possible peace. But common-sense 
soon showed him that the delay was but a slender foundation for the 
hope of an avoided quarrel. Half-a-dozen words would doubtless 
have sufficed to have changed Sir Raymond’s smile into a scowl, and 
his good-humoured words into the utterance of bitterest anger. Those 
words might svon be spoken. 

Mr. Keith was in his shop, an establishment too important a 
factor in the village economy to be long neglected by any proprietor. 
He could sce at once that Harry was greatly preoccupied, and 
putting this fact side by side with the tales which had recently 
reached isa ears respecting the doings at Croyle Farm, he drew his 
own conclusions. Like those of the canny Scotchman generally, 
they were exceedingly close to the mark of actual circumstances. 
Harry discuased the weather and the state of trade in as matter-of- 
fact tones as he could muster until a waiting telegraph-messenger had 
vone olf tu the vicarage with a bulletin from Switzerland. Then he 
warily approached the business of his errand. | 

“ Have you discovered anything else concerning Captain Middle- 
ford and my father, Mr. Keith ?” he asked. 

“ Very little—nothing to the captain’s credit.” 

“Probably you are of what is now strongly my own opinion— 
that that would be almost impossible.” 


of him from every quarter tends to prove it. 
worst trick that lies in his power, and it seems to me he has a very 
awkward opportunity, if he has found out as much as you fear.” 


“ Decidedly I think so.” 

“T want to get up a case against him if I can, and any fresh 
help you can give will be most gratefully received. I shall do my 
best to awaken my father to the captain’s true character.” 

“You will have a hard task. Sir Raymond is obstinate, and will 


resent such a questioning of his judgment. But maybe you'va livtls 


or no choice.” 

It was a bold bid for confidence, and it succeeded. Harry smiled 
wearily. 

“T see you have a clue already to the situation,” he said. “ Tsct 
me show you more clearly how it stands. I can trust you, I know.” 


And he ran rapidly over the outline of his two quarrels with the 
adventurer, revealing just so much of the tender romance of his love- 
story as was necessary to afford coherence to his narrative. 


“The fellow is a villain,” said his listener; “everything I hear 
He will play you the 


‘“‘T am sure that he has.” 

“ Whew !” 

“That is what makes me so anxious to win the move, if I can 
only manage it,” Harry cried hoarsely, his excitement rising toa 
painful pitch and contrasting curiously and dramatically with the 
unrufled outward serenity of his listener. ‘I have even harboured 
thoughts of violence occasionally,” he added. 

“That mauna be resorted to,” said the postmaster firmly, using 
once more the idiom which was almost his only sign of strong inwar« 
emotion : “that'll cure no evil.” 

“ The temptation is great.” 

“Maybe, maybe. Just say it nay. Weel, weel, Dll think the 
matter over, and to-morrow I'll gie ye my advice, and on a bit 
paper all I’ve learnt of the captain’s doings and am prepare: —-if 
required, ye ken—to swear to.” 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Keith.” 

Fate made that promise of no avail. 

Harry wandered away into the Hunstone woods, and wrestled 
with his problem amidst the singing of birds and the guint of silvery 
sunshine. But to-day no voice of Nature seemed to offer help, or 
had the least power to bring consolation. The question arose whether 
he should go across to Croyle Farm and consult Agnes Fenton on 
this new phase of the old difficulty. This he decided in the nega- 
tive. It would vex and worry the girl to no good purpose. Harry 
held the simple old-fashioned creed that it is the man’s duty to ber 
the burdens of life unflinchingly, and, where in anywise possible, 
uncomplainingly. He would endeavour to practise that which under 
other circumstances he would have preached. Harry Bradwell had a 
vein of chivalry, as well as much valour, in his nature. He would 
spare Agnes any trouble that was not absolutely unavoidable. Here, as 
he considered, was a test of his regard ; and he stood it triumphantly. 
It was possible that Agnes might have viewed the case from a 
different standpoint. ; 

The young man ultimately went back to the Manor, and, after a 
late and lonely ‘luncheon, shut himself away from interruption in 
the seclusion of a private upper apartment. The characteristic 
caution of the azed Scotchman in selecting the “ bit paper,” whereon 
every word could be weighed and suitably adjusted, as the medium 
of his voluntecred evidence, had fired Harry with the spirit of 
emulation. He would marshal his facts and his deductions in black 
and white likewise. He found ink and a writing-desk, and set 
sternly to work to fashion a formidable and telling indictment. 
Whatever miczht be Harry’s own fate, if the captain escaped a 
fall in his own turn it should not be the fault of either of his 
accusers, 

Night fell, and the wan young moon riding overhead looked 

down on Sir Raymond Bradwell driving homewards with little 
thought of the tragedy even then being enacted beneath his ances- 
tral roof. The baronet had gone to Sellworth on some pressing 
county business, and, by reason:of this interposition of other cares, 
had gained a brief respite from his private anxieties and fears. ‘This 
was over now, and the Hunstone magnate sat moody and silent 
beside his servant for mile after mile. Once or twice the man ven- 
tured a remark, but the answers were curt and impatient, and not of a 
character to induce further conversation. Sir Raymond towered 
aloft on his box-seat like a veritable statue of resentful despair. 
. And there was occasion for his gloom. Of late every speculation 
in which he had embarked had turred out badly. “ These Drin- 
corra Mines scem to promise grandly ; if they should atter all go 
amiss I shall be ruined,” he murmured once, in far too low a tone 
for his groom to hear. “ But Middleford knows, and he says they 
are a capital investment. I mean to try them.” 

The house looked strangely dark as its master came in sight of 
its noble front. 

“TI expected Captain Middleford would have returned before 
me,” he said ; “but J suppose he has been delayed in town, else 
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there would be a light in the drawing-room or library ; and I dare 
say Harry, too, is out.” | i 
Sir Raymond hurried across the hall, and noted with surprise, 
and a presentiment of some disaster, that the library door stood 
ajar at the end, of the long passage, and that papers lay on the 
oor within. He traversed the corridor, and then a cry of horror 
and amaze escaped him. ‘There, at the foot of an oaken armchair, 
lay Captain Middleford’s unconscious body. An awful crime had 


been committed. 
(To be continued.—Commenced in No. 149.) 


Love. 


i 


- 


My love is steadfast as its source is pure ; 
My love is glorious as its source is bright ; 
My love, as seeking not its own delight, 

But rather her sweet safety to ensure, 

Her gladness in life’s turmoils to secure 
Is fitted so, to meet the angels’ sight, ; 
Who hover round her fair head day and night. 

Strong as the Heaven that guards her to endure. 

Darling, my stream of fate may ebb and flow, 
May flash in sunshine, or go down in gloom ; 
So nothing touch thy soft unruffled bloom, 

Or mar the sweet serene I worship 80. 

' Only give this, my one sufficient need, 
Saying “‘ such love as his was love indeed.” 


“When the Gorse is Out of Blossom.” 
(A COMPLETE STORY.) 


Easter had gone by rainy and cold, and the birth-time of the 
year had been a wretched time. Now the spring that poets love to 
talk about was over all the land; the season when even the pulses 
have a trick of leaping as if to join hands with their bygone youth 
was in supreme reign. The long light days were in; the sweet white 
evenings, when the declining sun leaves a pale, ethereal, high radiance 
in the air, lingered on and on, as if night were but a inisty phantom 
to be easily exorcised out of ken by a steady front. 

On such a pure white evening some girls and youths had been 
singing to the accompaniment of an old piano.in a north-country 
farmhouse. The piano was, to put it mildly, the worse for wear, 
seeing that it had served the house-mother when she was a girl, 
and, besides that, its present home was in a windy lane and near by 
a tempestuous shore. Stern Atlantic gales swept up from a sandy 
coast, over rising ficlds of corn and cabbayes ; trees were few, and 
the strony stone farmhuuse might have been a thing of lath and 
plaster, so fiercely did the sea-born winds tear and rush through its 
crevices. 4 

No niatter how it came about ; in the course of the singing and 
the chattering, one girl, a southerner, cried : ; 

“You should see the gorse at home !” 

“Eh! should we? D’ye think we’ve no good gorse down here ?” 

The speaker was of the country, with speech to the pvint and 
with decision marking her altogether. Nevertheless her sharp 
words were uttered ina strangely soft voice ; one does now and again 
hear these soft musical voices. Most of the Sefton women had them, 
but the Scfton men either never were so gifted by Nature or else 
the daily shouting across the windy fields had rasped away all 
gentleness of tone from their throats. 

“T don’t say that, but you should see our Kentish gorse ; all the 
year round we have it in a way.” 

This girl, Patty McEwen, was a cousin of the Seftons; her 
mother was a Sefton. She was in the north on a visit. 

Jim Sefton answered her. “Do ye now, Patty, think we have 
any one good thing up here? Eh, but I know what rain is in 
February down your way ! Slush, and sludge, and mist, and misery. 
How does your gorse look then ?” 

“Well,” the girl ruminated. She had some love of teasing, and 
tu drive Jim on to some cutting remarks in the vernacular was a 
dear sport of hers. “ Well,” she repeated, “damp, rather ; such of 
it as may be so foolish as to have come out. Come it must, though, 
or the song makes nonsense.” 

“ih! what's that? A song about gorse ?” put in Phillis. 

“Ye know as well’s Patty. Just th’ old rhyme, I take it, she'll 
be after.” Jim was very broad, though to y boas well and to be 
educated was a point with Farmer Sefton and his wife. 

“T never touk much,to heeding rhymes,” said Phillis, in her 
seft tones, but her strong way. 

. “And I always teh thent up,” cried Patty. “You know this, 
surely?” Her brown eyes laughed, and she looked at Phillis and 
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past Jim to another young man, who was also a farmer's son, but no 


relation. “ You've heard it. ei 
‘* When the gorse is out of blossom, 
Then is kissing out of fashion.” 
“That? Eh, [ll know that, of course.’ It'll just be the sing- 


song way of stating an observation upon human nature.” The soft. 
voice went steadily on, but the girl’s fair face took a heightened 
colour. 

“Queer,” said Jim. “Then, I’m thinking we ought t’ have 
precious little of that amusement oop here; we've little enough of 
t? gorse. Ha,ha!” This jolly laugh rang through the open window, 
and was heard as “ Jiin Sefton’s laugh ” right down the ane 

“The gorse,” and Patty demurely nodded her gay head at her 
cousin. “You ate coming back with me, and mind you don’t say 
‘t’ gorse,” mimicking him, “down in Kent, or the folks will be 
asking me for an interpreter.” | 

“ It’s little of me Kent ‘ll be seeing!” retorted Jim. He was 
angry—with himself most of all, for having done-the very thing he 
was fighting against. Patty to him was a delicate rare creature, a 
being of most sweet refinement; in fact, something which, to his harsh 
self-judgment, was as far above him as a lady is above a serf. She 
was his cousin, though, and there had been tnoments when his 
humility had been forgotten, and when he had seen himself as a 
sort of guardian over her. Such a hit ds she had just given him 
annihilated that vision. Ass that he was !—that broad accent of his 
was simple carelessness, boorishness—he was in a rage with himself. 
He went on, however: “The ways o’ Kent won’t suit me—leastways 
Pll not be suitin’ the foalks there! Ha, ha!” and he pushed his 
hands into his trousers-pockets, having in his anger passed the 
bounds of common civility. 

Patty had flushed red for a second, then she drew up her small, 
slight figure. How dignified these little women can be when once 
it pleases them to assume dignity! She would vouchsafe no word 
of retort to this cousin of hers, though it was on the tip of her 
tongue to cry, “ How rude you are!” She made a circle outside the 
offending Jim, and walked coolly round him to the far side of the 

iano. 
a My property is all over the place,” she said carelessly ; “let us 
get it together a bit, Phillis; there will be no time to-morrow for 
hunting it all up. Dear! to think I am going home the day after ! 
It is to be hoped the entertainment to-morrow will be extra good, as 
I am honouring it by staying for it !” 

The entertainment was no more than a penny reading, which, 
being the last of the winter series, was intended to. be a better 
thing than usual. | 


The strong west wind was blowing in from the sea when these 
same four started to walk over the fields to the village school-housc 
on the following evening. Spluttering April showers, and flashing 
aoe sunshine, had given the last day of the fitful month a kind of 

ashing bravery for its exit, but the bright white light laughed at 
rain and sunshine alike and held its own fair supremacy as they 
walked over the vast level fields. Grey night stole up from the east, 
but the clear spring light and the windy, scarlet clouds of sunset 
seemned to laugh the dimness to scorn. 

Offence between Jim and Patty was over, of course, but my lady 
tossed her gay head—metaphorically, we mean—and seeing thev 
soon fell in with friends, gave the benefit of her society to them 
rather than to her cousins. She was not a heroine at all, this Patty 
McEwen, but just a girl who had a glad life, and so fur had never 
had any stern gravity forced upon her. Perhaps she was a bit 
superficial—certainly she had not the strength and repose about her 
which Phillis had—never mind! she had a true and tender heart, 
and if she was foolish sometimes now, that was no reason why in 
the future she should not be wise. 

At the moment she showed her folly by leaving Jim—Phillis had 
a companion—and going to the friends. With them she lauched, and 
being a pretty, bright girl, was made much of by them. | 

Meanwhile Jim Sefton strode on by himself; like the people of 
the north he could hold an iron control over himself. Not that the 
moment in question held any point which needs so tragic an 
expression in reality, yet, as Jim during the last twenty-four hours 
had opened his eyes to a painful fact, he did vaguely feel himself the 
hero of a tragic fate. So strong and so big was he physically, so 
simpie of heart at the same time, that last night, when Patty had 
talked so carelessly about going home, the giant Jim had fallen 
speechless, and had felt a big lump rise in his throat. 
ie Wae’s. me,” he-thought, “that I should have ever seen the 
2ass !” | 

And here he was striding along almost by her side, so to speak, 
and he dared not speak to her! He watched her gay vagaries, and 
he heard her wild rattle, and—well, he would have given his 
vary soul for her tq laugh at him, or to lecture him, or to order 
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He would have loved to fight all those other fellows too—they 
Whom she laughed with. What was their liking to his—his love ? 
Poor Jim! Love was a hard tyrant to him that night. 

He had to walk over, and to behave like a—“like a nonentity,” 
he said to himself, for he had to sing. Yes, Jim Sefton had a fine 
tenor voice. Nay, for a village concert to get Jim’s name down as 
performer meant glory, success—everything that a village concert 
wants. | | 

Well, he did his best, and his best was very good indeed ; but, as 
rezarded Patty, his cousin, he never, as one might say, came to the 
front at all until the last moment belore getting home. The friends 
pe dropped off by twos and threes, and the Sefton party was left 
alone. 

That means still the same four, because, though young Jack 
Thomson was no Sefton, he always did walk up to the farm-sate 
with them if Phillis made up one of the party. It cave him a2 mile 
walk back, but what is a mile or two to a young fellow when such as 
Phillis Sefton is by his side for the half of the distance ? 

' These two were behind ; Jim and Patty walked on more quickly 
in front. The wind had risen again and came sweeping like a giant 
over the fields of young crops as if it would tear every green blade 
out of the earth. | ~ 

“It'll be a rough night—that will it,” said Jim. 

“Will be?” accented Patty. ‘Is,’ I should say.” 

“ This is naught ?” ; 

“ Naught is a very rough customer, then.” 

Whereat Jim felt as if he would like to shield: her by putting his 
arm round her, while she hugged herself in her thick ulster and 
tripped on front of him. = | ‘ 

“There is a gale on its way. Eh, but I'd like just the measure of 
learning to know the winds and their courses like those Yankee 
chaps! Yes, they’re mostly right, and this time they'll be right 
again. This ’ll be the beginning o’ the gale. My! won’t it touch 
us up by the morning.” 

' “Have you changed your mind, Jim, and are you coming ?” 
Patty had to shout her question, the wind was so loud and gave such 
puffs and snorts. ‘“ You're bound to come one day.” 

“Eh! Ill be coming one daay.” Jim fell into broad Lancashire, 
being taken aback by her graciousness. | 

“To-morrow ?” 

“No.” He jerked his head. “No, not just that. Kent will see 
me when—when—— ” _ 

“When ?” called Patty froin the front. 

“Can't say,” he answered doubtingly. : | 

“When?” And the girl, her love of teasing him excited by his 
manner, turned and faced him. Her hands were in the side-pockets 
of her ulster ; her close cloth cap that matched it was well down on 
her small head, but the wind tossed her hair about. Loose brown 
locks flew around brow, and ears, and throat ; still, her trim, alert, 
mischievous young self stood firm, and her merry eyes dashed raillery 
at the unfortunate Jim. — 

Yes, “unfortunate.” In her facing him he lost couraze. He 
actually trembled before the girl; he lost speech, and his fair 
weather-tanned face turned crimson, 

“When ?” she repeated. , 

‘Eh, laass!” he sighed, dropping helplessly into the broadest 
provincialism, “that I’ll no—not,” he corrected himself, “ be able to 
answer ye! There! the likes o’ me’ll not be of your sort. No; 
I’m best out of Kent.” 

“Qh, very well!” flung she, and ran on. 


No such storm as that which raged over the Lancashire coast 
that night had been known in the memory of man. The destruction 
was measurcless. Lives were lost, trees were uprooted, roofs were 
tlung bodily to a distance, sheaves and ricks had the thatch torn off 
them, gardens were swept bare. 

Farm-hands were up all night. At the Haigh Farm, Sefton’s 
place, old Sefton and his sons worked like slaves to save things. No 
such mighty stacks of hay were in all the country round as theirs, 

They saved all. 

But the price——! 

Ah! Jim Sefton was reaching up from the topmost rung of a 
ladder bracing the end of a stack, when a sweep of wind bore down 
upon him. There was no time for anyone to call to him, no time 
for thought ; he was flung like a wisp of straw to the vround. 

They took him up groaning. 

No legs were broken, no arms were bruken, but he moaned in 
apguish and lay like a log. 


Another spring came. 
For nearly a year had Jim Sefton lain on his back in the old 
futmhouse. Death was not coming to him, but a life that to his 


vigorous spirit was a living death seemed to be his portion for the 
_ term of his natural existence, 
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Then some one said: “Go to London.” 

Well, the London surgeons cured him; and, then,being so far south, 
why should he not go on into Kent # 

Jim had never lost his glorified dreams of his wild cousin. 

But Patty, though he did not know it, was scarcely by that tine 
to be called the “wild young cousin.” Jim’s accident had struck a 
terror into her heart. Things had been so arranged that her going 
home was not delayed by that terrible event; she was new 
wanted to nurse, and her father would have her home. So it was 
that she only once saw Jim, and that was when she went into liis 
room to say “Good-bye” to him. He did not know her, and her 
aunt hurried her off. The good aunt was the soul of kindness, but 
she was in dire grief, and she was of the stern north. 

Patty went sobbing. ; ) 

And Patty had never forgotten. 

How should she meet Jim ? : 

He was in the house. She heard his voice, and all at once this 
foolish thought struck her—how should she meet him ? 

Common-sense said: “Meet him naturally—-he will expect 
nothing new from you.” 

She dallied about her room, then she ran into the garden fora 
rose ; from there she saw the lifting of the hillocky common, gold 
with its masses of gorse. . ) 

From a gorse-bush in the old-fashioned garden she hastily 
pulled a bit of the yellow bloom, pricking her fingers, but-- 
remembering. _ 

Would Jim remeinber too ? 

She did not see Jim until her mother called to her to come to 
tea, and during that meal she astonished them all by being the 
Patty she had been a vear ago. She laughed, and she teased, andl 
she talked nonsense. Was that the girl who during the past year 
had grow quiet and staid? Ay—the very sane. 

Presently they were in the garden. 

‘‘Eh, and that’s your Kentish gorse!” exclaimed Jim Sefton. 
Months of lying on his back with nothing to do but read had 
changed Jim a good deal ; for one thing his shyness had yvone, and 
had carried off much of his provincialism. 
= “Eh, that is it!” Patty mischievously copied the north-country 

ilt. 

“It is what I have come specially to see,” said Jim quictly. 
“Will ye put on your hat and walk out with me—to show it me ?” 

“To-night?” doubted the girl, Her wildness fled suddenly. 
She looked towards the others ; they were all sauntering about the 
garden in the sweet May evening. ‘You will not be tired ?” 

“Tired? No, lass, no! [’'m right again now. As toughas ever. 
And I’d like to get a walk with ye. You're willing ?” 

“All right.” Patty ran in for a hat. 

After that night Jim Sefton used to say there was no such grand 
sight asa Kentish common when the gorse is well out. When he 
came in he had a bit stuck in his button-hole, and Patty’s spray had 

one. 
: Patty was rosy, and her clear brown eves shone with tears as she 
sat down to supper. She had such joy in her glad young heart as 
she had never deemed possible. 

That year’s gorse had Patty’s story glorifying it for ever, aud 
yet in the years to come she very likely would see little of the grand 
old common where she had taken Jim Sefton. 

Her tears were not for that—they were tears of joy. What else 
but joy could she feel when she knew she was going back one day 
with Jim. Dear! would she not keep him well indoors on windy 
nights ? 

Vat which piece of promised tyranny big Jim laughed. 


| The Editor’s Note Book. 


THE outrage at Victoria Station was one of at least four cowardly 
oe of a like nature, and it is proved beyond the possibility of 
a doubt that the explosive matérial was brought from America by 
raffians in the pay of the Fenian organisation in that country. 


INVITATIONS to subscribe to the fund which is thus devoted to the 
purposes of destruction and murder are published daily in the 
American hewspapers, and appear to meet with no reprobation, official 
or otherwise. e hear a great deal about our Transatlantic brethren, 
about blood being thicker than water, and all the rest of it, but ic 
becomes rather a serious question whether the American Government, 
and by consequence the American people, are not directly responsible 
for all the damage which: is done by the dynamiters, 


QUR rulers seem to have lost the old English faculty of plain speak- 
ing and our press seems to be very little better. It ig time that this 
should be changed, and that.the plain truth \should be told. These 
things reflect discredit and even disgrace on the people of America, 
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and how, under the circumstances, any citizen of the United States can 
venture to come to this country and ask to be received as a friend 
without a fecling of shame, seems to me to be absolutely inconceivable. 


_ WE were made to pay through the nose for contributory negligence 
in the ‘‘Alabama” case. Why should not the American people pay 
because their politicians dare not risk offending the Irish voters? 
That is what it comes to, plainly stated. 


IT always happens when a byec-elcction takes place that the 
defeated party, who have probably before the polling informed the 
electors that the eyes of Europe are upon them, turn round when the 
result is known, and affect to pooh-pooh it as a matter of little or no 
significance or importance. 


UNDOUBTEDLY in most cases too much is made of these casual 
elections, which rarely depend upon the issues which are concerned at 
a general election, but I think it will require a very obstinate Radical 
indeed to profess indifference to what ha pened at Brighton. Mr. 
Marriott’s challenge was directly adirensed to Mr. Chamberlain and 
his friends, and the verdict of the Brighton constituency has been 


simply overwhelming. 


To any observer gifted with the slightest impartiality there is 
poner ine very funny in the severe things which have been said by 
iberal speakers and writers, about Mr. Marriott having become a 
turncoat. From the members of a party which numbers amongst its 
leaders so distinguished a convert as the Earl of Derby, this ang 
‘accusation comes oddly. And, by-the-bye, surely Mr. Gladstone himself 
used to sit in the House of Commons as a Conservative. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE, in Truth, thinks that it would serve Brighton 
right if Mr. Gladstone were to take away a portion of its representa- 
tion, and give it to some more deserving town in the north—one, I 
presume, which might be trusted to return a Radical. The Echo with 
its usual chivalry, now that the tight is over, sneers at Mr. Romer 
as a lawyer who has never done any service to the Liberal party. 
Certainly Mr. Marriott has succeeded in making a good many people 


very angry. 


Mr. BALFOUR raised a debate in the House of Commons, last week, 
on the now fashionable question of the housing of the working-classes ; 
but, with the exception of Sir Charles Dilke, no one who took part in it 
had much to say that was within measurable distance of common-sense. 
It is greatly to be feared that the question may become nothing but a 
battle-ground for impracticable theorists, rabid political economists, 
and amiable persons with hopelessly iinpossible views. The first and 
the hardest task which the recently-appointed Royal Commission will 
have, will be to sweep out of the way all amiable, but obstructive, 
persons of this kind. 


MEANWHILE the Vestry of St. Pancras is waking-up. It is true 
that | have not heard that much is being done in the slums of the 
parish, but I, in common with the other inhabitants of perfectly irre- 
proachable streets in the neighbourhood of the Regent's Park, are being 
worried—without legal warrant as I am advised—by inspectors who, 
after much poking about and solemn shaking of heads, order the cleans- 
ing of cisterns which regularly undergo that operation as it is. Atleast, 
that is what the inspector did in my case, and I could not help think- 
ins ae his time would have been very much more usefully employed 
elsewhere. 


THE accounts of General Graham’s complete victory at El Teb 
make it clear that the steadiness and disciplme of first-class 
European ens properly armed and quppes make thein more 
than a match for almost any odds which a savage enemy, how- 
ever courageous and devoted, can bring against them. It also proves 
to demonstration that if Mr. Gladstone had made up his mind a little 
sooner, all the lives which were sacrificed at Sinkat and in Baker 
Pasha’s battle would have been saved. ‘The reflective observer ma 
remark that we have not heard much of that comfortable wor 
‘* blood-guiltiness ”’ of late. 


Is the importation of foreign cattle a good thing or is it not? And 
if it ought only to be permitted under certain restrictions, what ought 
those restrictions to be? These would seem to be the questions 
which it ought not to be difticult for people who profess to be states- 
men to settle. But, somehow or another, the matter has come to be 
one of purely party politics, and the simple issue which waits for 
settlement is lost to sight in the dust of confused and wholly 
unnecessary battle. 


THE House of Lords has refused to sanction the Bill for a new 
direct railway from London to Brighton, and for a time the existing 
company may rest in peace. The opposition, however, is sure to 
revive sooner or later, to the pleasure and profit of lawyers if of 
nobody else. The service has greatly improved of late, but there are 
still many details which would well deserve careful attention from the 


eneral manager. Of one thing the Board of the Brighton and South 

sonst Railway may be sure— he only way to prevent these constant 
threats of competition, and to preserve their monopoly, is to do their 
work to the satisfaction of the public. 


Nosopy likes to be told that he is a rogue, and it is not therefore 
surprising that the shipowners of this country should have met 
together to protest energetically against Mr. Chamberlain’s Shipping 
Bill. It seems more than probable that Mr. Chamberlain, in his desire 
to reform some admitted evils, has gone rather too far in his interference 
with one of the most important interests in the country. All thatthe 
shipowners ask is that the Bill shall be referred to a Select Committee, 
and as there can be no reason for any feverish haste in the matter, this 
seems fair enough. 


ONCE more the Habitual Criminal. Three thieves, who were con- 
victed at the Surrey Sessions last week, were described in the evidence 
of the detectives as being ‘‘ well-known thieves,” and as belonging to 
‘a band of depredators, known as the Black Gang of the Borough."’ 
The very existence of such an institution as the Black Gang of the 
Borough is a disgrace to our system of law and police, to say nothing 
of our civilisation. 


So long as the French Chamber contains gentlemen like M. 
Barodet the old jokes about French ignorance of English titles are 
not likely to be forgotten. M. Barodet quoted the other ‘day a passage 
from a speech from that illustrious statesman, ‘‘ Lord Gladstone.” That 
this was not a slip was proved by the fact that the speaker repeated. 
the words in reply to a malicious question from M. Paul de Cassagnac. 


No doubt the barriers on the Bedford Estate are a serious nuisance, 
but it is hardly fair to scold the Duke of Bedford—‘‘ these aristocrats,” 
as a gentleman called him at a recent meeting of the St. Pancras Vestry. 
The hars cannot be removed without the consent of the lessees of the 
Duke's houses in the neighbourhood, unless Parliament can be induced 
to pass a Bill for their abolition. It is always a pity to hit the wrong 
man, and it is probable that the Metropolitan Board of Works is the 
authority which ought to be stirred up. ) 


LADY JOHN MANNERS, in a magazine article, has been extremely 
severe on the appetites of the upper classes, and Seri dale an array of 
meals which is perfectly Gargantuan. As everybody knows, there is 
a certain amount of exaggeration in the article, but there is no doubt 
that most people—and not exclusively those who make up the upper 
ten—do really eat a great deal more than is good for them. But the 
discovery is not a new one, and the same complaint has frequently 
been made by moralists and social reformers in other countries. 


Bur this is an age and a country of superlatives and hysterics, and 
the modern Briton likes to be told that he is infinitely better or 
infinitely worse than his predecessors—it does not very much matter 
which—and has an exasperating way, either of vaingloriously 
despising all foreigners, or of abasing himself in the dust while he 
compares their virtues with his own manifold imperfections. 


No doubt Mr. Belt and Mr. Lawes are perfectly right in appealing 
against the judgment of the Divisional Court, if it fails to satisfy them. 
No doubt, also, Mr. Charles Russell and the other counsel engaged 
are only doing their duty to their clients in setting forth the old 
familiar facts and inferences, in the old familiar way, and with the old 
familiar prolixity. But I wonder when it will occur to the editors of 
our newspapers that all this has been printed at great length several 
times before, and that its republication is simply a waste of space. 


I WONDER what a Balloon Society is. It might have been supposed 
that such an association would confine its attention to the science of 
aerostatics, but the gentlemen who meet under this name at the Royal 
Aquarium appear to occupy themselves mostly with the discussion of 
olitien! questions. Their speeches may be excellent, but their title is 
certainly misleading. 


THE Middlesex District Lodge of Good Templars has been drawing 
Lord Kimberley’s attention to the ‘‘increase of intemperance in Her 
Majesty’s Empire of India.” It would be interesting to know where 
the Middlesex Good Templars got the facts on which they founded 
their memorial. 


PEOPLE are sometimes very eccentric in their choice of heroes. 
Twenty years ago George Hall was sentenced to death for the murder 
of his wife—there was no doubt whatever about the case—the sentence 
being subsequently commuted to one of penal servitude for life. The 
authorities seem to have considered twenty years enough, and 
man was released last week, to be received on his arrival in Birming- 
ham ‘with remarkable demonstrations of welcome ” from ‘‘ thousands 
of people, amongst whom intense excitement prevailed,” and who 
greeted him with ‘‘ vociferous cheers.” Perhaps twenty years was 
ent to make 


C. D. 


enough for Hall’s crime, but it seems hardly a good pr 
a popular idol out of a wife-murderer. 


Fudited by Charles Dickens. ] 
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One-Eyed Dick. 


THE desperate struggle with an Australian bushranger, of which 
the following is a true account, occurred during the early period of the 
history of New South Wales, at a time when, almost without exception, 
all the servants in the colony were convicts, and when many of them had 
fled into the bush to become bushrangers, either because they were too 
lazy to work, or, what was unfortunately but too frequently the case, 
to avoid the harshness, ill-treatment, and r ted flozcings of the 
crucl and tyrannical masters to whom they had been assigned. 

‘‘T was going down to Sydney, after two years in the bush, only 
varied by an overland journey to South Australia. My man had gone 
on before, and my intended companion had disappointed me, being 
suddenly prevented from travel. I set out accordingly alone ; with a 
carbine at my back, two of my best kangaroo dogs for my escort, 
and riding such a horse as no man ever can own twice in his life. 
I had bought him as a two-year-old, at a very long price, and had 
spent a great deal more time in training him than we can generally 
atford in the bush to devote to horseflesh. I set out, as usual, at a 
foot pace, to do thirty-mile stages, which would bring me to Maitland 
in five or six days. On the very first day I was tempted foolishly to 
chase a stray emu, because I had promised a few feathers to some 
Sydney friends. The emu was caught; but Moonlight, my horse, 
putting his foot into a wombat-hole, gave me a fall over his head, by 
which the stock of my carbine was snapped asunder. So, for the rest 
of the journey, I was unarmed. 

‘* Before reaching the Liverpool Plains, at a bush inn, where I 

ed the night, there was a great talk about a certain One-Eyed 
ick, a bushranger, whom the mounted police had been seeking for 
the last three weeks. In chasing him, a few days before, they had 
shot his horse, but he had, nevertheless, contrived to get away into 
the scrub, and to find a hiding-place among the rocks. It was ne 
posed by that time he had been driven to extremities, as no one would 
dare to help him, even if there had been anyone so inclined ; and he 
could not venture so much as to light a fire to cook his food, lest the 
smoke or flame might betray his whereabouts to his pursuers. He 
was @ murderous fellow, for whom no one had a good word ; and it 
seemed to be agreed on all sides that, if he did not tind means to get 
another horse to carry him out of the district, his life could not be 
worth many weeks’ purchase. Being tired, and knowing full well 
that bush-travellers were given to adorn their tales, I paid but little 
attention to the gossip, and went drowsily to bed. 

‘* Crossing the range on the following day, I had to follow a narrow 
track along the steep side of a hill which went down by spurs into 
-the valley. Before I reached the open forest, as I was winding round 
a long peninsula of rocks, my dogs dashed after a kangaroo. In 
another minute I was hailed by a voice immediately overhead, 
shouting, with terrible oaths : ‘ Bail up, or I'll blow out your brains !’ 

‘*T looked up, and caught a glimpse of an extremely ugly face, 
apd of the muzzle of a rusty musket. There was no time for con- 
sideration. The gentleman above evidently ss Var my horse, and I 
regarded that horse as my choiceat treasure. Therefore I pressed his 
sides, threw myself flat on his back, and away we went tumbling, 
rather than galloping, along the narrow paew ey of uneven stones. 
The musket of course was discharged, and the slugs whistled round 
me, raking up the skin of my neck and shoulders ; but I was unhurt, 
and we soon turned the jut of the peninsula from which the bush- 
ranger had fired. The narrow defile into the open forest being partly 
blocked up by a small tree that had fallen across it, enabled the 
gentleman of the bush, by taking a short cut, to meet me at this 
point, which he did, holding his musket clubbed, ready to deal a 
desperate blow as soon as he could get at me. He had certainly set 
-his mind upon bestriding Moonlight. 

‘* We got to the fallen tree nearly at the same time. Moonlight 
went at it and cleared it like a deer, but as he alighted on the other 
side he tripped and fell upon his head among the branches. I rolled 
over him, still holding firmly by the rein. It was, indeed, well for me 
that the bushranger, being out of breath, missed the blow he aimed at 
my devoted head. It was parried for me by the strong arm of an 
overhanging tree, which caused the musket to recoil with so much 
force as to fly out of the ruffian’s hand, and to tumble down the 
hillside. My horse rose, and the man rushed to seize him, shoutin 
threats and imprecations which I do not think it needful to repeat. 
still maintained my hold upon reins and stirrup; my blood was up; 
and with all my force I cut my assailant across the face with my 
doubled stock-whip. Then he grappled with me, and we both fell. 
He was a bigger, broader man than I, but starvation had weakened 
him, and I was in better condition for a struggle. We rolled over 
and over, each trying to keep the other under. I had his left wrist 
pone in a hand ; my left hand, missing his throat, tugged at 

is chin and beard. He clenched my neckerchief in his fist, and du 
‘his knuckles into my throat, and would most certainly have strangle 
me had not the neckerchief, which was thin, given away. Then he 
attempted to get out his knife; but at the moment when he put down 
his right hand—being the undermost—I threw back my own hand and 
struck him a severe blow on his only eye. I do not know how 
long the struggle lasted after this, but I felt my strength inning 
to fail. His knees were once or twice upon my chest, and although 
I threw him off, my hands were lusing power rapidly. 
‘*Until I felt that his endurance surpassed mine—until I began 


-of the finger. 


to despair—I had been silent, while my antagonist swore vehemently, 
but I summoned up at last my failing strenvth for one loudshout. In 
a little while the ruffian’s cursing took the form of wild howls of 
rage and pain, his grasp relaxed, and I saw him desperately fighting 
at the jaws of my two fierce and faithful dogs. Supporting myself 
on my hands and knees, I, like a savage, urged them on in feeble 
whispers—they were my last hopeand my strong hope. One dog had 
the robber by the throat, and the other had plunged his sharp muzzle 
into his side. Shrieking horribly, he writhed and fought with them. 
As soon as I could gather strength I arose, and with faltering steps 
reached my horse, who waited, trembling, for his master. I mounted, 
and without looking back, pushed over fifteen miles, until I arrived at 
a cattle-station. My dogs haa not followed me, and it was an hour 
before they camein. Refusing the food that was offered to them they 
went to sleep before the fire. 

‘* As long as I was in the colony I never mentioned the matter to 
any man, except the head of the police. One-Eyed Dick was never 
heard of more. The dingocs (native dogs) and cagle hawks soon 
poe decent burial for any dead body of man or beast left in the 
ush.” 


° Spring Cleaning. 
PART I. TO REMOVE STAINS FROM CLOTHES, 


THERE is no more trying period of the year to the mother of a large 
family than the next month or six weeks. The spring cleaning looms in 
the distance, that annual disturbance which, while it lusts, makes life 
burdensome to people of limited incomes. ‘‘Small means” implies having 
small houses, with few sitting-rooms, and merely a sufficient number 
of bedrooms for constant occupation,so there are no spare rooms to which 
to retreat until the domestic deluge is over, and dry land reappears. 


THE interval between that time and the present should be utilised 
for looking over wardrobes, having a review of frocks, jackets, 
pinafores, summer stockings, etc., etc. Asa rule, last year's clothes, 
either for adults or juveniles, are certain to prove disnppointmenty, as, 
dragged into the light of day, they look so much worse than they 
were expected todo; and it is always found that the children have grown 
inconveniently; that is to say, not enough to wear reversions from 
elder branches without alterations, yet too much to in the new 
season with the frocks with which the old one concluded. Then the 
soils upon the old frocks are trying to deal with. The cost of the 
French cleaner is increasing every year, and will soon be prohibitive. 
The mother who could make two frocks out of one of her own dresses 
only for the soiled parts, which leave but enough of it clean for one, 
hesitates to send the breadths to the cleaner from dread of the bill. 


THERE is no reason why people should not learn to clean their own 
dresses, curtains, ribbons, table-covers, ete. At first it is well to 
practise on materials of little value, but very soon experience will tide 
an intelligent woman over the worst of the difficulties. 


THE first consideration is whether the entire article is to be cleaned 
—scoured as it used to be called—or whether merely some disfiguring 
stains are to be removed. If the former it is well first to attack the 
spots, and give them such special attention as they require. It is 
difficult to know, in the case of a dress, for instance, what has caused 
the stain. It may be grease, fruit, tar, ink, paint, tea, coffee, wine, 
or jam, or some mixture like sauces, or creams. 

GREASE-SPOTS may generally be removed from even delicate 
material by the employment of benzine, or oil of turpentine, care 
being taken not to leave a mark, a boundary line round where the 
solventspreads, Oxgallis particularly usefulin extracting grease-stains 
from woollen goods. If the stain be very thickly crusted and old, it 
may be advantageous to soften the grease, previous to the application 
of benzine, by means of a warm iron laid on a piece of blotting-paper, 
which has been placed over the spot. In the removal of grease from 
clothing with benzine or turpentine, people generally go to work by 
wetting the cloth with the turpentine, and then rebbin it with a 
sponge or piece of cloth. In this way the fat is dissolved, but it is 
spread over a greater surface and is not removed; the benzine or 
turpentine evaporates, and the fat covers a greater surface than before. 
Place blotting-paper beneath the spot, and moisten with the benzine. 
Lay another piece on the top, and at once press with a heavy weight. 
The fat is then absorbed and entirely removed from the material. 
When the grease-spot is on cotton, or any washing material pro- 
duced by machine-oil, nothing is more effectual than brown soap 
rubbed in, and the article left to soak in cold water for twelve hours, 
then washed ont in cold spring water. 


CARBONATE of magnesia will sometimes remove a greasy stain from 
a slight material, such as foulard, satin, etc. Calcined magnesia is 
dried in an oven and mixed with sufficient benzine to form a smooth 
fates It can then be bottled, well stoppered, and kept ready for use. 
spread it thickly over the stains, and rub well to and fro with the ti 
he small rolls of earthy matter so formed are brush 
off, and more magnesia is laid on and left until_the.benzine has 
evaporated entirely. Materials: that will)bear washing must then be 
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cleaned with water ; on silks, alcohol or benzine should be used instead. 
Textile materials in which wool has part are unsuitable for magnesia 
application, asit adheres to the threads and cannot be dislodged. 


THESE remedies are applicable to spots only. Where grease-stains 
are ona large scale, and require to be dealt with by a professional, 
boiling in bleaching liquor and bleaching alternately are resorted to, 
each textile requiring different and more skilful treatment than it is 
possible for amateurs working at home to bestow. 


FRUIT-JUICES, wines, jams, etc., leave stains which are difficult to 
deal with, and troublesome. First it is well to wash with water to 
remove sugary matter, then use diluted ammonia to neutralise the 
acid, after which exposure to the fumes of burning sulphur. The 
difficulty of the last application is its injury to colours, as it bleaches 
vegetable dyes, so it must only be resorted to as the last extremity. 
The agonies of mind suffered by hostesses who see their best table- 
cloths and serviettes stained with wine are not always altogether 
concealed from guests, nor postponed until opportunity serves for 
giving full vent to indignation. There is a tradition that depositing a 
spoonful of salt upon a port wine stain immediately after it has been 
given will neutralise the injury. This is altogether @ delusion. 
Anything to keep the spot moist until remedies are applied would do 
as well. Itis simpler and more etfective to dip the part in boiling 
milk as soon as possible afterwards, and keep the milk boiling until 
the spot disappears. Fruit may or may not yield to the last remedy. 
«is an alternative, first rub the spot on each side with hard soap, 
and then lay on a thick mixture of starch and cold water. Rub this 
mixture of starch well into the spot, and afterwards expose it to sun 
and air. If the stain prove obstinate repeat the process a few days 
afterwards. Ripe fruit makes the most troublesome stain; some- 
tines unripe fruit of the same kind acts as a remover. 


TAR and pitch produce stains which are obstinate under soap, but 
yield readily to spirits of turpentine, coal-tar, naphtha, and benzine. If 
they are very old and hard it is as well to soften them by lightly 
rubbing them with a pledget of wool dipped in good olive-oil. The 
softened mass will then easily yield to the action of the other solvents. 


INK-STAINS may be either writing-ink, marking-ink, or printers’- 
ink. The second is the most difficult to take out, iP the ink used be of 
a good character. The chances are that the material gives way, and 
a hole is the result. Dissolve one ounce of cyanide of potassium in 
four ounces of water, moisten the stained part of the garment with 
this solution by rubbing in with a feather or small brush, but avoid 
letting the fingers be touched. As this is a poisonous mixture it 
should never be brought into a house where there are children. 
For printers’-ink put the stained part of the fabric into a quantity 
of benzine, dry, and rub bright with warm water and curd soap. 
Wnriting-ink is removed by salt of lemons, which is a mixture of 
tartar and citric acid, powdered fine and rubbed together. Fill a 
vessel with boiling water, a basin, or something which will hold 
sufficient water to retain the heat. Moisten the ink-spot, and stretch 
the material over the hot water so that the steam will pass through. 
Lay sufficient salt of lemons on to cover the spot, rub it in, and leave it 
until the water cools. Then wash out the powder in cold water. If 
the stain has not then quite disappeared, at the first washing after- 
wards it will probably be rubbed quite away. 
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PAINT, if of long standing, is difficult to move. Under the same 
head comes also varnish. For cotton goods, either white or coloured, 
oil of turpentine or benzine, applied with blotting-paper above and 
below, as for grease-spots. Wash afterwards with soap. For silk, 
benzine or ether, instead of oil of turpentine, and finish with soap. 
Silk must be rubbed as little as possible. Chloroform is an excellent 
remover of paint or other bad stains, but the restrictions upon its 
indiscriminate sale put it ont of ordinary people’sreach. If the paint- 
stains be of very long standing it is desirable to soften with olive-oil or 
fresh butter betore applying the benzine. But care must be taken to 
confine the butter to hes spot affected, not to allow it to spread. 


CoFFEE and milk stains are very difficult to remove from delicate 
fabrics, especially if of long standing. From woollen and mixed 
textiles, which are stout, and bear vigorous treatment, coffee can be 
taken with greater safety. Mix one part of glycerine, nine of water, 
and half a part of aqua ammonia. Rub it into the spot with a brush, 
leave it moist, and keep it so by renewal for twelve hours. Lay the 
stained part between two clean cloths, and press to take out the 
moisture, then rub with a very clean rag. Lf the stain still remains, 
steam it over a basin of boiling water. For silk, more glycerine and 
less ammonia ; five parts of glycerine, five parts of water, one fourth 
part of ammonia. The last is the critical component, as it may extract 
the colour, so should be tried first on some immaterial part, and, if 
necessary, the ammonia left out. Apply it like the mixtare for wool, but, 
instead of steaming, rub with breadcrumbs, If it be a silk with much 
dressing a little thin gum is required afterwards to give surface; or fora 
very dark colour, some beer, and pressure of a hot iron on the wrong side. 


STALNS of street-mud on cloaks or on skirts are generally caused by 
some properties in the soil, as the mnd of one town is quite harmless, 
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while that of another is almost ineradicable. Rab gently with a soft 
sponge dipped in cold water, to which a little alcohol has been added, 
and then dry with a soft silk cloth. Waterproof cloth is difficult to 
clean without injuring the texture. Woollen materials should have 
the wrong side washed with a mixture of alum and sugar-of-lead 
dissolved in water, to restore the impervious condition which the 
cleaning may have disturbed.. 


Privileges of the French Nobility. 


IT must be confessed that in days gone by the priviieges of the 
great nobles of France were, according to all reasonable notions of 
liberty, tyrannically excessive both in number and degree. Happening 
to fall in with a document, copied a good many years ago from the 
‘Archives du Royaume,” bearing upon the subject of ‘‘ privileged 
nobility,” we thought we might as well add this mite of information 
to the general stock. 

It was not simply in the affairs of this world that privilege was 
claimed and saneade to those of royal or noble lineage; their ‘* great 
greatness,” as Jonathan Wild would have ealled it, could only be 
satistied by spiritual as well as by temporal advantages. An amusing 
instance of the liberal view which the Migher classes in France were in 
the habit of taking of the excesses of their royal masters, is given in 
the following anecdote, related in the ‘“‘ Mémoires de Dangeau.” 

On the 27th of September, 1693, Prince Philip, one of the ‘‘ hopes ” 
of France, suddenly departed this life, after having diversified his 
career by every vice that could deform it. A knot of courtiers were 
moralising on the event in one of the ante-chambers of Versailles, and 
ex eet their doubts of His Royal Highness’s fitness for the celestial 
sphere, when they were interrupted by Madame la Maréchale de la 
Mailleraye, who observed with an air of profound conviction, and with 
no wilful intention of uttering blasphemy: ‘‘ I assure you God thinks 
twice before he condemns persons of the prince’s quality.” 

These royal personages were also prepared for heaven after a 
fashion of their own. la taking the Sacrament the princes and 
princesses of the blood did not communicate with the common wafer 
such as the people swallowed, but had a kind manufactured for them- 
selves ; and the memoirs above cited tell us that the Dauphine was 
once ‘‘ put to much inconvenience by having to wait, the priest who 
officiated having forgotten to prepare an exclusive wafer (/ost:c 
choiste) for her use.” 

It seemed, indeed, as if these “exclusives” fancied they con- 
descended in allowing themselves to be redeemed at all; and the 
Chanoine-Comptes of the Chapter of St. John of Lyons were so 
impressed with their own dignity, that they actually refused to kneel 
during the celebration of mass and elevation of the host; and what 
was more extraordinary were confirmed in this ‘privilege ” (which, 
however, Louis XIV. abrogated) by an ecclesiastical decree. The 
Canonesses of Verdun also enjoyed the same immunity from genu- 
flexion, and had their heads covered at the religious processions. 

The Abbé de Pompadour, who, although a clergyman, was of the 
secular order, was of opinion that it would be as serviceable to his 
soul, as probably it was, if he said his prayers by deputy; he 
accordingly gave his valet extra wages to read his breviary for him in 
the ante-chamber, while he, most likely, was playing cards in the 
salon. This pious abbé died in 1710. 

We could multiply anecdotes like the above, but our document 
awaits us. It is intituled, ‘‘ Petition of the Dukes and Duchesses 
(M. Mors. les Ducs et M. Mesmles. Duchesses) to His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Orleans, Regent,” and commences in the following 
(humble) strain : 

‘* Monseigneur,—So little respect is paid to usin public (duns le 
monde) that it is necessary we should have an express law enacted 
to replace us in our rights and privileges, with regard to the people, 
the inferior nobility, and the clergy. Who can be ignorant that the 
clergy are only allowed to be anything in the State, but because a 
certain number of peers have not disdained the titles of Bishop and 
Archbishop? It is necessary that a bishop, at the least, should be the 
person to administer the sacrament to us. We alone have the right 
to carry cushions (to kneel upon, carreaux) to church. It is our 
privilege to receive the sacred bread before any one else, no matter 
who. If we gotoa conventual church, we must be waited for at least 
half an hour, whenever we should happen to be detained. In the 
streets all the other nobility must give the right-hand side (de haut 
du pavé) toa peer, whether that peer be in a carriage or on horse- 
back; and as to the coaches of people of the commonalty (gens de le 
roture), they must be obliged to draw.up as we pass, however 
inconvenient it may happen to be. : 

‘* A peer and peeress occupy, as a matter of course, the back seat of 
the carriave ; indeed, it is necessary that the law should restrain them 
from giving up their places, if moved to it by ne or natural 
modesty. At table their healths should be drunk before those of the 
master and mistress of the house. At the theatre they are to occupy 
the best boxes, and if these are filled on their arrival, those who are 
sitting there must immediately withdraw; any other arrangement, 
Monseigneur, would neither be just or endurable.._ A peer has po 
occasion for fighting a duel with a private nobleman, eyen if it should 
happen that he has been well beaten by\him. 
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“‘ No one can pretend to hold any place until it has been refased 
by the peers, the peers being so completely above the people, that 
they really are not called upon to recognise their existence. No work- 
man or mechanic should be allowed to compel them by process of law 
to pay their debts. This sort of persons ought only to give them a 
polite intimation of the fact of their indebtedness, and the peers will 
satisfy them, if they think proper to do so. | 

‘Finally, Monseigneur, on the same principle that a nobleman has 
not the right to draw his sword upon a duke, so the servants of noble- 
men cannot force those of dukes to make use of their fists in self. 
defence ; and the latter should rather allow themselves to be thoroughly 
thrashed (se laisserent plutét rouer de coups) than compromise the 
honour which they enjoy, of being in the service of their masters.” 

One would think that this ‘‘ document” 


“Ducs et Pairs"; but no such thing; it is a veritable State paper, 
taken from Box K of the Archives of France. in Paris, and was so 
extracted in the last year of the reign of Louis Phillipe. 


EE ———>—>———— 
One of an Editor’s Difficulties. 


Mg. KENINGALE COOK, in a letter to the Athenwum, tells the 
following story. The difticulty is one of which most editors have had 
some expcrience, ; | 

An editor accepted from a little known correspondent what seemed 
a publishable tale. When it appeared, letters were received from 
different parts of the country proclaiming it as one of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s. The editor was severely blamed for not detecting the 
imposition af once. Certainly in the case of a native classic like 
Hawthorne, an American editor would, under such circumstances, 
have been deserving of the stigma of being an ill-informed man, but 
it must be something little short of omniscience that could make an 
editor acquainted, however superficially, with each one of the tens of 
thousands of short stories which have been written in English during 
the last fifty years. When Hawthorne's story and the newly-published 
plagiarism were examined side by side, it was discovered that they were 
identical in all but the diction. “The one was a poor paraphrase of the 
other. The contributor was communicated with and taxed with 
fraud. He protested his entire innocence ; the story, it was true, 
was not original ; he had translated it from a German tale which he 
thought deserving of an appearance in English. In this way poor 
Hawthorme, who bad been done the honour of being conveyed into 
Germany, was forced to come back to his own country in a borrowed 
suit and incognito. 


An American Cat. 


—S ee 


Mr. WILLIS, who lives in Oldham county, Kentucky, had a cat 
which dailv remained away fromthe house several hours at a time. 
One day Mr. Willis was walking through a small wood about a 
mile from his house when he saw his cat a few yards ahead of him, 
sitting in a kind of recess under a rock. It would sit. still for a 
long time, then walk over to some object near it in the hole and rub 
its head against it, purring most contentedly. What was_ his 
astonishment when he came up to the edze of the rock, and saw that 
the object of the cat’s attention was nothing more or less than a large 
snake. The snake was curled up ina ring, and when the cat would 
approach it the snake would thrust up its head to receive tho cat’s 
caresses. This continued for about half an hour, when the cat evidently 
grew weary, and after taming around several times to ensure a 
comfortable position, lay down beside the snake and was soon fast 
asleep. The next day Mr. Willis took a couple of friends with him 
to witness this strange spectacle. The manceuvres were repeated.’ At 
length they resolved to kill the snake, and did so. This seemed to 
completely overwhelm the cat with grief, and it used to visit the rock 
daily, as usual, for several days, without, however, finding out what 
had become of its companion. 


Some More Pianoforte Studies.* 


WHEN the student has gone through the more elementary studies, 
there still lies before him an immense tract of undiscovered country. 
He may be likened to a traveller who, after a long and weary journey 
spent in overcoming difficult obstacles, suddenly comes to a place from 
whence he sees fresh mountains rise before his view. True, he has 
mastered the works of Bertini, and Cramer, and Moscheles ; but of 
what avail does it seem when the giant forms of Liszt and Chopin 
are seen looming through the mist? He may have conquered the 
arpeggios written by Moscheles—thcy were mostly confined to the 
different positions of the chord within the space of an octave ; but 
these are as nothing to Chopin’s arpeggios, which rarely embrace a 


* HOUSEHOLD Worps, Vol, VJ., p. 257, “ Planoforte Studies,” 
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less extent than that of .a tenth. The student should do under these 
circumstances very much what the traveller would under the same 
conditions—he should rest a little before bracing himself up to take the 
more difficult journey. It is well to take some studies, such as Stephen 
Heller's, which are more remarkable for grace of expression than 
difficulty of execution, and learn them as a kind of relief between 
more difficult works. From the very first it will be found an excellent 
plan to ‘‘sandwich ” these studies of Heller’s between books of dryer 
studies. Especially should they be learnt by those who are deficient 
in that art of. phrasing which is the great crown and beauty of 
pianoforte-playing. - | 


SOME of these exercises are so pretty that they have been pub- 
lished, under various fantastic names, as pianoforte pieces. ‘‘ The 
Mermaid,’’ from Book VIII., is the best known of these. The sixth 
book is one of the most useful as far as practice is concerned. 
The first and last of the studies:in it are the most improving for 
execution, but all are good. The one in A minor is written very 
much in the style of a gondola song, and calls up visions of a quiet 
moonlight night, with the cry of the gondolier coming across the water. 
All of these studies are written in a very poetical style, and to play 
them without care and delicacy is to vulgarise them. . | 


CHOPIN’S studies are very difficult, not only to play but to read. 
Theorists have disputed over the origin of some of the chords, so it is 
natural that an onlinaty person should find them troublesome. The 
difficulties are also véry great, but once they are in any degree overcome 
they give the player the most delightful sense of mastery over the 
instrument. If you could play those studies as they ought to be played, 
you could play anything. They are particularly good for any player 
who is inclined to stiffness, as they produce preat freedom of style. 
The student has many opportunities of hearing these studies 
ar teat as they are frequently played at the best pianoforte recitals. 

t is only the other day that M. Vladimir de Pachmann made a 
wonderful success with the fifth study in Book I. So beautifully did 
h lay it, so light and fairy-like and charming did he make it, that 
he had hardly finished before an immense shower of ape came 
from every part of the house—it almost seemed as if the roof was coming 
down. The audience would not be contented till the study had been 
even over again. The ovation was as gencral as it was spontaneous, 

ut of all the listeners in that hall, you may depend the people who 
appreciated the performance most were those pianists who had learnt 
the study themselves and who knew how wonderful it was to make it 
sound nice. When it is played indifferently there is nothing pretty in 
it. It sounds like a carpenter sawing wood ! 


HENSELT’S studics are extremely idealistic ; they all embody some 
articular thought, but without plenty of study the idea escapes one. 
Many of them are played at concerts and make charming pianoforte 
pieces. It was something wonderful to hear Rubinstein play ‘Si 
Oiseau j’étais.” The dazzling arpeggios flew up the piano ; the longing, 
and struggling, and fluttering of wings were apparent, and the idea 
flashed into the listener’s mind at once: ‘‘I would fly!” The ‘‘Priérc 
d’ Amour,” in the same series, is a very charming little piece, full of 
expression and feeling. It is also an excellent study for playing a 
melody with the thumb of the right hand whilst carrying on the 
accompaniment with the fingers. ‘‘ Repos d’ Amour” is another piece 
somewhat in the same style, not so taking at first sight as the other, 
but full of interest to the person who studies it. It is an excellent 
study for part-playing, and also for bringing out a melody on the left 
hand. . It commences with a melody in the bass, and then, after atime, 
another voice comes in, and a kind of duet is carried on up to the end. 


IT is difficult to say, without knowing the exact condition of the 
student, at what point in his studics he should commence the pre- 
Iudes and fugues of Bach. He should learn them when they are a 

leasure to him, and not a drag; he should be able to take an 
intellectual delight in them, and be sufficiently advanced in his 
reading for the mere mastering of the notes not to fill him with 
discouragement. He can prepare the way by first learning the shorter 
“‘diversions” and ‘‘ suites,” so as to get a little into the master’s style. 
All the preludes are delightful and interesting, particularly the one 
to which Gounod has seta melody, but there is no disputing the fact 
that the fugues are very tough work. Yet must the student brace 
himself up and attack them with a good courage, for the love of Bach 
is one of the tastes which grow with feeding, and the-player who 
begins with thinking the work dry will often end by willingly spending 
hour after hour in polishing up some little turn or passage. Moreover, 
the study of Bach is a most important factor in the student’s progress. 
No playing can be good without it, and the hard hours of work spent 
over its study leave a lifelong trace on the style of the player. Cleawness 
of touch and clearness of execution, vigour and precision, good fingering 
and proficiency in part-playing—all these things are the characteristics 
of the student who has played plenty of Bach. Even the very position 
of the hand and the “clever” look of the fingers will betray at once to 
the experienced eyo that the pianist is well acquainted with the works 
of that “ old man-who is always young.” 7 


To leave for a while the consideration of particular atudies to lay 
down general principles that)japply) to.all of) them, every ‘book of 
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atudies should be gone through twice. That is the bbe to get all tho 

ood out of them. First, they must be gone through tolerably quickly 
or the sake of the reading—a two-page one occupying about the space 
of a week—and then the book must be gone through again, and this 
time it is the mechanical difficulties that must be mastered. Pay 
especial attention to the fingering, for the difficulty of many 
studies lies mainly in that. Whenever a choice of two modes of 
ee given you, study very carefully which one is best suited to 
the peculiarities of your hand. Get Bach's fugues unfingered, and try 
to put in the fingering for yourself. This in itself isan excellent study, 
as it teaches you to think. 


IT is needless to remark that every study is formed with a view to 
overcoming some special difficulty, and that this one characteristic is 
carried throughout, whether it be an arpeggio, or scale age, or 
a succession of dotted notes. It is therefore easy to make for yourself 
a little exercise upon the exercise, 80 to speak, which yon can play in 
the time usually allotted to scales and technical studies. Ifa passage 
seems troublesome, play it a hundred times, play it in every key, play 
it all up the piano. Grudge neither time nor trouble, nor exertion, for 
it is by these means alone that proficiency is attained. 


Household Gardening. 


THE month of March, weather being favourable, is one of the 
busiest in the gardening year. If work has been neglected, be it of 
whatever nature it may— digging, pruning, lawn-making, or shrub- 
planting—it should be entered on in earnest now, and completed as 
speedily as possible, as from this time onward almost every day will 
bring fresh duties, arrears becoming a burthen and a great impedi- 
ment to free and satisfactory progress. Not only do seeds of flowers 
and vegetables require to be sown now, but garden enemies have to 
be combated, such as weeds and slugs; and those strike the most 
effectively ores them who strike in good time. Insects, too, 
increase rapidly now, if nothing is done to prevent them. 


CHECKS AND ENCOURAGEMENTS. 


When two good objects can be attained by one operation, that 
surely is worth carrying out. Not only two but three advantages are 
pained at once by forking the ground over carefully at this season of 
the year, but never except the surface is dry. In the first place, slugs 
that are near the surface are buried, which materially checks their 
power of doing injury; in the second place, weeds innumerable that 
are just vegetating are arrested in growth; and, thirdly, lightening 
up the soil and admitting the air increascs its fertility, besides bringing 
it into a better condition for the germination of seeds. Therefore, 
fork over all vacant ground at this season of the year, when the 
surface is dry, and then only; when the soil is very wet, let it alone. 


RAISING SEEDLINGS. 


every year by sowing it too soon, when there 
is not the proper conveniences for raising the plants. For instance, it 
is printed on seed packets that Stocks, Asters, Zinnias, and Vevetable 
Marrows should be sown in March under glass. This is correct advice, 
rovided the full significance of the conditional term, ‘‘ under glass,” 
Is i piece 
person may have a shaded or crowded greenhouse, and if he 
sows such seeds as those named in pots and boxes, and places them 
in the house, they will be ‘‘ under glass ;’”’ yet, in all probability, the 
attempt to raise strong healthy seedlings would end in failure, owing 
to the want of sufficient light. 

Another individual may have a glazed frame, but no means of 
heating it. In this the seeds of tender plants might be sown now, 
and they would be ‘‘ under glass ;” yet the chances of success follow- 
ing must be exceedingly remote, as the seedlings, if produced, would 
quickly succumb to the effects of cold. 

A third class of flower lovers and plant raisers have neither a green- 
house nor frame, but have a warm room in which they grow window- 
plants; but it does not follow that where established plants exist and 
even remain healthy, that tender young seedlings can be reared. The 
seed may inate and the surface of the soil in the pots be covered 
with a multitude of tiny plants ; but unless these have abundance of 
direct light, nothing intervening between them and the sun, they will 
become drawn, get weaker daily, and eventually collapse. 

This is no fancy picture, but a clear statement of facts, the direct 
outcome of much experience. It is not encouraging, some reader may 

thaps soliloquise. It is not intended to encourage persons to court 
ailure. It is intended to warn them not to incur it, nor to waste time, 
space, and seed. Those who have neither light, warm frames, nor 

cenhouses will act the most wisely by adopting a waiting policy ; as 
in the course of a month the sun will make the present cold frames 
warm, and the dark greenhouses light; then, and not till then, will 
it be safe to attempt to raise tender plants from seed. 


TEMPERATURE FOR SEEDLINGS. 


Whon such plants as those above enumerated are advised to be 
sown “ under glaas" in March, it is assumed that there are frames or 
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greenhouses with shelves fixed near the glass, having a steady tem- 
rature of from 45 to 55 degrees. Under such conditions there is no 
ifficulty in raising seedlings, provided the requisite attention is given 
to the work. 
The best of all places for rearing a number of plants from seed is a 
entle hotbed on which a frame is gs The bed may be formed of 
ermenting manure from horse-stables, mixed with tree-leaves where 
these are procurable. Beds also may be made of spent hops or tan, 
supported with boards. At this period of the year the bed should be 
nearly four feet high, and should be eighteen inches wider than the 
frame all round, as then, after the frame is placed on the bed, addi- 
tional material can be packed round the woodwork, and the requisite 
nen will be maintained inside the frame. 
he surface of the bed under tle glass should be covered a few 
inches deep with cocoanut-fibre refuse or sawdust for plunging the 
ts in, as the soil then will not only be kept warm but moist, thus 
essening the necessity for watering, which is always a delicate opera- 
tion in the work in question. 


SOWING SEEDS IN POTS AND BOXEs. 


In sowing small seeds of Lobelias, Golden Feather, Petunias, Musk, 
Begonias, Mignonette, or, in fact, seeds of any kind of plants, it is 
important that the soil be quite moist to begin with. If so dry as to 
need frequent waterings after sowing, the probability is that the seed 
will not germinate, or at least the plants will not grow at all frecly. 

In preparing for the work in question, first place a good layer of 
crocks in the receptacles to be used, over these a few leaves, then fill 
in with soil, the top half-inch of loam and leaf-soil to be finely sifted 
and mixed with a little sand. 

Then with a fine-rosed garden-pot water the soil thoroughly with 
hot water. This will destroy any grubs that may be in the soil, every 
particle of which must be made decidedly moist, a light surface 
sprinkling being worse than useless. 

An hour or two afterwards sprinkle on the seed, thinly rather than 
otherwise, press it down very Ni htly, and then scatter over it with 
great care and regularity a very little of the finest soil, or even fine 
sand, just covering it and nothing more; burying small seed too 
deeply being the cause of many failures. 

he pots or boxes must never be quitc filled with soil, and squares 
of glass should be laid over them, with a space under the glass of 
about an inch, for the seedlings to grow. Over the glass, in bright 
weather, spread sheets of paper to prevent the sun drying the surfece 
of the coil, The glass arrests the evaporation of moisture, the con- 
sequence being that water is seldom needed until the seedlings appear. 
That is the point to aim at, and those who accomplish it will succeed 
in the interesting occupation of raising plants from very small seed. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN—PEAS. 


Those who have space, and desire a few dishes of the most popular 
of all vegetables—Peas—should sow at once in good soil, in drills four 
inches wide and two deep, scattering the peas half an inch apart over 
the shallow trenches. 

The finest of all Peas, growing about four feet high, is Carters’ 
Telephone. The pods are grand in size, and the produce delicious. 
This Pea wins many prizes at exhibitions, is fit for the table of the 
Queen—on which it, in fact, appears ; also on the tables of thousands 
of her subjects of every rank, over the length and breadth of the land. 
The rows should be five or six feet apart. 

A dwarfer Pea, growing about two feet high, is Carters’ Stratagem, 
which, of its class, is quite unequalled, being sturdy, Vaperons, and 
laden with dark green pods of immense size. Persons who judge of 
the quality of Peas by the ordinary kinds, as sold in the markets, 
have no idea of what Peas really are, as represented by such splendid 
varieties as those recommended. The rows of the last-mentioned 
should be three feet asunder, and the plants are the more productive 
if supported with sticks. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


any young fruit-trees that were planted in the autumn should be 
runed at once. This is a very simple operation, that can be per- 
ormed by any thoughtful person who can use a knife ; but this must 
have a keen edge, or it will tear the bark, which is always undesirable. 

All that is needed with such trees is to cut out very weak branches 
entirely, and shorten the others to about half their original length. 
If left uncut the trees will make little, if any, growth; but, by 
shortening them, they will push strong healthy shoots. 

Strawberry-beds should have attention now, by running the hoe 
through them on a fine day, to destroy incipient weeds, then covering 
the surface with rich manure. If household slops, with soapsuds, be 
poured copiously over the roots, the effect will be highly beneficial in 
encouraging the production of strong trusses, and eventually large, 
fine, highly-coloured fruit. 

Manure or soil should be spread over the roots of Raspberries now. 
Many persons dig amongst them at this season of the year, and 
thereby make a very great mistake. It would be decidedly more 
profitable to pay a man for resting than for disturbing the roots of 
either Strawberries or Raspberries at the present time. 

It is a very good plan to syringe frnit-trees with a solution of soft 
soap and tobacco-water as the buds are bursting. Pour half a gallon 
of water on two ounces of tobacco, and dissolve two ounces of soft-soap 
in a gallon of water; mix and apply, and the attacks of insects will 
be prevented. 
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Odds and Ends. 


SEVERAL KINDS OF GIRLS. 


A coop girl to have—Sal Vation. 
A disagreeable girl—Annie Mosity. 
A tighting girl—Hittie Maginn. 
Not a Christian girl—Hettie Rodoxy. 
A sweet girl—Carrie Mel. — 

A pleasant girl—Jennie Rosity. 

A smooth girl—Anmelia Ration. 

A seedy girl—Cora Ander. 

One of the best girls—Ella Gant. 

A clear case of girl—K. Lucy Date. 
A geometrical girl—Rhoda Dendron. 
A musical girl--Sarah Nade. | 

A profound girl—Mettie Physics. 
A star girl—Meta Oric. 

A clinging girl—Jessie Mine. 

A nervous girl—Hester Ical. _ 

A muscular girl—Callie Sthenics, 

A lively girl—Annie Mation. 

An uncertain girl—Eva Nescent, 
A sad girl—Eilla G. 

A serene girl— Mollie Fy. 

A great big girl—Ella Phant. 

A warlike girl—Millie Tary. 

The best girl of all—Your Own. 

Proressorn Smuytue tells an absurd anecdote of Sheridan’s fidgety 
nature. One evening, during a hard frost, he called on the tutor to beg 
that his pupil might not be allowed to venture on the ice, then hard enoug 
to bear a waggon. Smythe expostulated bp See the restriction, said that 
he always accompanied his amg ae and had a man with a ladder and ropes 
stationed on the teak in case of an accident. Consent to the skating was 
at last extorted. Sheridan returned to his carriage, having to drive nine 
miles off, and the Smythe household retired to bed. Some hours after- 
wards they were alarmed by a furious pealing at the bell, which proved to 
announce the return of the author to say ‘‘he could not rest, nor think of 
anything but this skating, and he must have a promise that there should 
be no more of it.” ‘‘ Have a glass case made for your son,” cried the justly 
indignant tutor, whose slumbers had been thus disturbed. 


A HAT-FINISHER in one of the American hat factories applied for a 
nsion, and in his application stated that on account of disease contracted 
n the army he could not do more than half work. One day there appeared 
in his shop a long, lank individual in a long, lank ulster, who took quite an 
interest in hat-making. He was especially pleased with the finishing. He 
came round to where our friend was at work, and after watching his 
motions a moment, said: ‘‘ Are you new at the business?” ‘‘ New! What 
makes you think I’m new?” hastily asked our friend. ‘‘ Nothing,” said 
the long, lank man pleasantly, ‘‘ only I thought you didn’t work as fast as 
the others.” ‘Fast as the others!” gasped our friend. ‘‘I’ll bet five 
dollars,” he added with spirit, ‘‘that I can finish more hats than any other 
man in this shop!” A few days later the rapid hat finisher received word 
that his petition for a pension was refused. The long, lank man in the 
long, lank ulster was a detective in the employ of the pension bureau. 


A NEWSPAPER proprietor advertised for an advertisement canvasser, and 
his test of their fitness, as they apeied, was to tell them to get out of the 
office that instant, or he would kick them out. Several timid young men 
turned tail and left him with t diszust ; but one, more brazen-faced 
than the rest, nothing daunted by the threat, coolly sat himself down and 
said he would not go until his testimonials had been read. So he locked 
the door, put the key in his pocket, and handed in his papers. ‘‘ Ah!” 
said the Avestiace, *‘ you'll do, I can sce. I don’t want teatimonials ; your 
style is enough for me. No one will ever succeed as an advertisement can- 
vaaser who will be influenced by a threat to be kicked out of any office.” 


ALMosT everybody is trying to get a living without work, or, at any 
rate, any work of physical character. The cry for industrial schools is a 
lea for an education conductive to material production, as it is a con- 
ession that to a degree our public school system is a failure in this regard. 
Nothing but experience will convince the people that in the long run wealth 
is created only, or mainly, by such labour as tends to develop or to utilise 
the natural resources of the country. It is gained by ploughing, by making 
cloth, by the legitimate exchange of goods, by cheapening cost through in- 
vention. But these imply an education adapted to a life of work, and not 
a life of indolence or show. 


TAKE a grain of falsehood, a handful of runabout, the same quantity of 
nimble-tongue, a sprig of the herb backbite, a tea-spoonful of don’t-you- 
tell-it, six drops of malice, and a few drachms of envy. Add a little dis- 
content and jealousy, and strain through a bag of misconstruction, cork it 
up in a bottle of malevolence, and hang it up on a skein of street yarn; 
keep in a hot atmosphere ; shake it occasionally for a few days, and it will 
be fit for use. Let a few drops be taken before walking out, and the desired 
result will follow. 

REVENGE is a momentary triumph, which is almost immediately suc- 
ceeded by remorse, while forgiveness, which is the noblest of all revenges, 
entails a perpetual pleasure. It was well said by a Roman emperor that 
he sviahadl tu put an end to all his enemies by converting them into friends, 

AT times, into some hours of life is crowded so much of anguish that 
we seem to live years ; yes, to become aged in a brief space. 

A Lovine heart and a pleasant countenance are commodities which a 
man should never fail to take home with him. 

Every one does, or ought to, feel unhappy till he finds out what to 
do. 
How much have we all suffered from evils that have never occurred. 


Can there be any thing in this world more useful than happiness ? 
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A CRETAIN cobbler's signi bore the ariouncement: “ Shoes half sold.” 
A ing drummer observing the omission of the e in soled, stepped in 
and thus addressed the artisan : ‘‘You advertise shoes half sold here?” 
“Yes, sir.” ‘‘ Well, I would like to understand what you mean, whether 
you sell half of a shve or half of a pair, or whether you have a lot half of 
which you want to sell. It’s the most ambiguous advertisement I ever 
saw.” The cobbler scratched his head and asked up over his spectacles i 
surprise at the drummer. After a pause he asked: *‘ Can't you understan 
by the sign that I put half soles on shoes? ‘‘ No, sir,” replied the drummer; 
**I can’t understand any such thing from your sign. You have left an e 
out of the word ‘sold,’ and as it stands now it means to sell, or alread 
sold.” The cobbler smote his hand upon his knee and said: ‘‘ By jinks ! 
thought that the word ‘sold’ didn’t look just right, I thou ht it wanted 
ane. Thank you, sir, for calling attention to it.” ter the drummer's 
departure the cobbler went outside with a brush and added ane to the 
word, making it ‘‘ solde.” 

A Goop story of the Viennese carnival is current in the Austrian capital. 
At a ball given by the Viennese Choral Society, which is always sure to be 
so thronged that it is the work of hours to reach the entrance, a mentber of 
a well-known financial house hit on an original but successful mode of 
conveyance. He arranged with four bearers to carry him through the 
crowd on a hospital stretcher. Of course the crowd made way ; and great 
was their amazement when he threw off the covering, and jumped out alive 
and hearty. 

THERE is a set of men who are continually boring people for auto- 

aphs ; few have the talent of refusing them with politeness. Talleyrand 

ing once asked a similar favour by an English nobleman, promised to 
send him one in a few days, and thus kept his word. He sent him an in- 
vitation to dinner: ‘‘ Will you oblige me with your company to dinner on 
Wednesday next, at eight o’clock? I have invited a number of exceedingly 
clever persons, and do not like to be the only fool among them.” 

In a contest over a will a certain witness was giving his evidence as to 
the disposition of the testator. ‘‘ Was he a good-natured man?” asked the 
attorney. ‘Not altogether.” ‘*Was he cross, then?” ‘‘ Well, yes, rather, 
in places.” ‘‘ Was he very cross?” ‘‘ Considerably.” ‘* How cross was he? 
Give us an example of his disposition.” ‘‘ Well, sir, he was that cross that 
when he called up the cows at milking-time it made the milk sour.” 
‘That's enough ; stand down.” 

Miss Mitrorp, the authoress, had a pleasant and good-humoured face, 
but of the art of dress she knew nothing. On her way to an evening party 
she purchased a most unbecoming yellow turban, which caused her to be 
for some time an object of merriment to the whole room, owing to the fact 
of the shopkeeper from whom she had bought it having forgotten to remove 
from behind it a large ticket bearing the printed inscription, ‘‘ Very chaste, 
only 5s. 6d.” 

‘“ WELL,” said an old general at his club, ‘‘ what do you think of Mr.B., 
whom I introduced to you?” ‘‘ An excellent man, but without memory. 
I have already described the same battle to him twenty times without his 
having noticed it.” The same man finding Mr. B. in the smoking-room, 
said: ‘* Well, what do you think of the general?” ‘‘ A very brave man ; 
but he has no memory. He keeps telling me the same story. In short, he 
is an old bore.” 

In a suit of separation the counsel for the wife pleaded, among other 
motives, the incompatibility of temper, and began to trace a portrait of the 
husband : ‘‘ Brutal, violent anger——.” The lawyer for the husband, in 
his turn, painted the wife: ‘* Wicked, violent, peevish——.” ‘* Excuse 9 
me,” said the judge, interrupting the advocate ; ‘‘ gentlemen, where do you 
find incompatibility of temper?” 

THR canvasser for a new paper wrote to the publisher of the Morning 
Oracle: ‘‘ We note your advertisement in the Erening Swell. We will in- 
sert it at twenty-five per cent. less than that paper charges.” The pub- 
lisher of the Morning Oracle replied: ‘‘We get the advertisement for 
nothing. We accept your terms; please send cheque for difference.” 


Tus story is told of a reviewer who paid an author back in his own 
coin. The author, Mr. John Morley, had insisted on beinting ‘*God”’ as 
‘“‘ god ” throughout one of his books. The reviewer was equally careful in 
the frequent mention of Mr. Morley’s name, to have it appear as ‘*‘ mr. john 
morley.” . 

Tarr Duke of Wellington, as is well known, stood as godfather to the 
Duke of Connaught. On the prince’s birth the warrior received an odd 
rebuff from the nurse. He asked, simply enough : ‘‘ Is it a boy or a girl ?* 
and received the crushing reply: ‘‘ It 1s a prince, your grace.” 

‘** FATHER, what is poetic licence?” ‘‘ Well, my boy, as nearly as I can 
Jearn, poetic licence is something which enables a man to say things in. 
verse which would incarcerate him in a lunatic asylum if worked off at a. 
political meeting.” 

Ir must make a clergyman feel complimented, after delivering a sermon 
an hour long, to see a three-inch report of it in the paper next day, pre- 
ceded by the words: ‘‘The substance of Rev. Mr. Textural’s sermon is 
given below.” 

Tre Burmans believe that when a man is critically sick, the best thing 
to do is to give the patient a mixture of ey ering in the medicine-chest. 
A good many doctors in this country seem to have the same idea. 

THE celebrated ‘orator’ Henley once attracted to his oratory an 
audience of shocmakers by announcing that he would teach a new and shurt 
way of making shoes, his way being to cut off the tops of boots. 

A VISITOR in Dublin was asked by a car-driver if he wanted a car. 
‘*No,” said he; ‘‘ I am able to walk.” ‘* May yer honour long be able but 
seldom willing !” was the witty rejoinder. 

“My best thoughts are always the hardest to write,” said a literary 
ee replied an acquaintance, ‘‘and they are always the hardest. 
tor as i 

Tre boy who was discovered in the act of concealing @ piece of mince- 
pie in his mother’s clock, explained that he was only trying to kill time. 


Pracrice makes pete True ; but a man can contrive to drop a het 
plate as readily the first time trying as,the second, 
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Correspondence. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


fuquities will be attended to as quickly as possible, but, as we have to go to 
ress several days before publication, some delay is inevitable. Inno case can ques- 
ions be answered ‘‘ next week,” as some of our friends demand. 

We have received several very unreasonable complaints of delay in attending to 
letters, which have Leen addressed to us by Correspondents who have paid no regard 
to tho instructions witiich are given every week in this Journal. 

The Editor is therefore compelled to give notice: 

1, That all letters containing postaze-stamps for copies of thls Journal, or on 
similar business, must be addressed to the PUBLISHER. 

2. That all letters containing enquiries for the Correspondence Column, or on 
literary business, must be addressed to the Epiror. 

8 That Correspondents are urgently requested to adopt distinctive pseu- 
donyms, and not to use such vague signatures as *‘ A Constant Reader,” ete. 

4. That Correspondents wishing to write on two or more subjects —say to send 
in an answer to a Correspondent, and to enclose stamps for a copy of the 
Journal—must send each communication in a separate envelope, properly 
addressed as above indicated. 

6. That NO ATTENTION can be pald to any Correspondents who do not observe 
these rales. 


. ANSWERS. 


AMATEUR DressMAKER.—The proper kind of Confirmation cap is merely 
a square of white muslin drawn in at the back. If you like to send an 
addressed envelope and three penny stamps we will forward you a pattern. 
The dresses can be made in any simple fashion, and it should be borne in 
mind that for this occasion the dress cannot be too plain. All kinds of 
white woollen materials are worn for Confirmation dresses, as they clean or 
dye well afterwards. Cashmere, merino, serge, and nun’s veiling. The 
last is cheap, but not profitable, as it cleans badly. Send to Pryce Jones, 
Newtown, Montgomeryshire, for some patterns. White shves are unsuit- 
able at a Confirmation. Black are preferable. 

BomsBay.—A correspondent kindly sends the following advice for your 
benefit and that of ‘‘ Ler lexed Housekeeper.” to whom we replied on this 
matter in HotsEHOLD Worps, No. 145; ‘* Make a few small ‘squibs’ of 
Keating’s Powder and Sulphur in equal proportions, Take a room or two 
at a time, close every aperture which might admit air, place three or four 
squibs in each, suspended over a saucer, light them, and go away. Return 
in an hour or two, and throw open windows. No fleas can stand this.” 

E. Brown.—We readily answer enquiries relative to the culture of 
plants, but could do so much more effectually if the age, size, and condition 
of the plants were made known to us, with the ineans at the command of 
the cultivator for growing them. Notes on the culture of the Arum Lily 
will shortly appear, and they will be of greater service to you than any- 
thing we could briefly insert in this column. 

-  Typrecuniovs.—We do not know of any other institution than the Dental 
Hospital of London at all likely to help you. No doubt you could there 
get advice how to have your want supplied as cheaply as possible. 

JESSIE CARELESS.—Moisten the spot with water: rubin a wenk solution 
of citric acid, and keep it wet fur a few days. Strong applications will 
make a hole in the fabric. 

Miss E.—‘* Dame Durden” is published in three volumes by Messrs. 
Tinsley, 31s. 6d. You can get it at any circulating library. 

Mortner’s He_p.—All the information you seck of the first principles of 
cookery is to be found in the articles which have been given from time to 
time in this Journal. It is a common mistake to suppose that a knowledge 
of cookery comes by intuition, or that it can be picked up anyhow without 
expense or without trouble. A great deal of experience is required to 
enable anyone to cook with certainty, and to produce invariably good re- 
sults, and you must not be surprised or disheartened at failures. Always 
try and discover what was the cause that the dish was spoiled, and you 
will then find that in cookery, as in other matters, ‘‘ failure is the high road 
to success.” 

PARLIAMENT.—The Chiltern Hundreds are Burnham, Desborough, and 
Stoke, an estate of the Crown on the chain of chalk hills that pass from east 
to west pepe the middle of Buckinghamshire, the stewardship whereof 
is a nominal office, with a salary of 20s., conferred on Members of Parlia- 
ment when they wish to vacate their seats, as, by accepting an office under 
the Crown, a member becomes disqualified, unless he be again returned by 
his constituents. The strict legality of the practice is questioned. 

!. Partippa.—If you do not wish to have shoes and stockings the rame 
colour as your dress, try bronze shoes and flesh-pink silk stockings, or dark 
red shoes and pink stockings. 

PicrortaL.—1. You will find full information about all the picture ex- 
hibitions in ‘‘ Dickens's Dictionary of Londen.” The: dates at which pic- 
tures are received and the exhibitions opened will be found under the dif- 
ferent headings. 2. We have succesafully washed fine raised old point- 
lace as follows: Make a lather of Hudson’s Extract of Soap, a table- 
spoonful to a quart of hot water: let the lace lie in this until the lather is 
cold, moving it about now and then. Gently squeeze it with the hand 
dipping it in and out of the lather until it seems clean. Mix a tea-spo onful 
of powdered borax in a pint of water and rinse the lace in it. Have ready 
several folds of soft linen cloth, on which spread the lace, covering it with 
more folds, pressing it with the hands, after which leave it for a day, when, 
if not dry, put it in fresh cloths. With an ivory crochet-needle work the 
pores into shape, and the lace will then be ready for use. 

ing very tender, will not bear pulling out, and it is better nut to irun it, 
or use any starch. The borax gives a slight stiffening. 
Le B.—The poem, “My Kate,” is by Elizabeth Barrett 
sible Goer It is too long for us to print in its entirety, and we can only 
give the first and three last verses : 


She was as pretty as women I know, 
And yet all your best made of sunshine and snow 
: Drop to shado, melt to nought in the long-trodiden ways, 
wen as ee While she’s still remembered on warm and cold days— 
My Kate. 


@ « * a 


Old lace. 


None knelt at her feet coufessed lovers in thrall ; 

They knelt more to God than they used—that was all; 

If you praised her as charming, some asked what you meant, 

But the charm of her presence was felt when she went— 
My Kate. 

The weak and the gentle, the ribald and rude, 

She took as she found them, and did them all good; 

It always was so with her—see what you have ! 

She has nade the grasa greener evan here—with her grave— 
My Kate. 

My dear one! when thon wast alive with the rest, 

I held thee the sweetest and loved thee the best ; 

And now thou art dead: shall I not take thy part, 

As thy smiles nsed to do for thyself, my sweetheart— 

My Kate. 

SAUCE FOR THR Goosk.—1. Escallops can either be stewed or scalloped, 
and are now in full season. Having carefully freed them from sand, put 
them in a stewpan with sufficient water to cover them, and a small bit of 
butter. Stew very gently for twenty minutes, or until perfectly tender. 
Thicken the liquor with dour mixed smoothly in a little milk ; season with 
cayenne pepper ; add a small quantity of lemon juice and serve very hot. 
If to be scalloped, stew the oscallops, and finish exactly as for oysters. 
2. Tor full particulars of the National Debt, see ‘‘ Whitaker’s Alinanack.” 

STALL-HOLDER.—We know of nothing by which you can make so much 
money, or furnish your charity bazaar stall raore effectively, than by articles 
made with the ‘* Patent Silk Ornaments.” The ‘‘ Art Needlework Crewel 
Appliques” of this company are beantiful, and not to be distinguished froin 
hand embroidery. The Ecclesiastical designs, comprising crosses and 
sacred monograms in gold-coloured silk, are equal in merit to the floral 
desizns, and many articles of church use can be quickly and satisfactorily 
made with them. The * Art Needlework Feather Ayppliques” are very 
handsome and wonderfully cheap. Send three penny stamps for a cata- 
logue to *‘ The Patent Silk Ornament Company,” Finsbury House, Fins- 
bury Square, E.C. 

INCOMMERCIAL.—1. The carriaga of parcels to Switzerland can bo pre- 
aa and can be sent through Pitt and Scott’s Foreign Express, -H, Sc. 
aul’s Churchyard. The rate, which does not include custom charges, is, 
not exceeding 2]b., 23. 3 S5lb., 23. dd. 3 Q1b., 2a. 4d. ‘There is a duty on ton 
which must be paid at the other end. 2. It is necessary to endorse a 
cheque if made payable to order, whether crossed or not. 

W.—Mcealworms can be readily propagated by putting a handful of tha 
larve: into a stone jar (well glazed in the inside), three parts full of bran, 
barley, or oatmeal, and some pieces of sugar-paper, cloth, and shoe-leathar. 
Tho jar should be covered over with a pieca of board, fitting closely, or a 
piece of cloth, and left undisturbed for three or four months, when a 
numerous colony will have been formed, for the larve soun change into 
beetles, which lay an enormous numbaur of eggs, and, if kept warm, a plen- 
tiful supply will always be at hand of an insect highly relished by every 
kind of bird, The flour, etc., must, of course, be renewed from time to 
time. See “The Amateur’s Aviary” (33s. 6d.), by W.T. Greene, M.D. 
(L. Upcott Gill). 

Wuire Movusr.—You should certainly get medical advice, either 
privately or at some hospital. There are several medicines which would 
no doubt benefit you, and these will be prescribed by a doctor on seeiny 
you. You will do well to get into the open air as much as possible. 

Wivowrp Moruer.—1. The schoolmaster will be your best adviser : 
only a person who knows what progress your son has made can tell if he 
requires special preparation for theexamination. 2. It depends on what de- 
partient of the service he enters. 3. We should say that, failing to pass 
the examination, your sun should turn to the business or profession for 
which he has the most aptitude, and for which your moans enable him tu 
qualify himself. 
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NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE, 


~ PART XXXIV. OF HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 


Containing Serial Story, entitled ‘My Lord Conceit ;" ‘Through No Fault of Hers,” 
a Story in Four Weekly Parts; and numerous short Stories, 


The Editor's Note-Rook on Current Topics. Interesting Articles on Cookery, 


Gardening, The Family Doctor, Fashions, etc. 
AND SOMETHING SUITABLE FOR EVERY MEMBER OF THR FAMILY CIRCLE. 


NOTICE. 


The Fifth Volume of HOUSEHULD Worps, containing Nos, 106 to 131, bound in 
cloth, uniform with Vols, 1, 2, 3, nud 4, can now be had, price 48. 6d. Also eee 
Cases (including Title and Index), price 1s, Gd, Title and Index may also be obtaine 
separately, price 1d. 


All back Numbers, Parts, Quarterly Divisions and Volumes, also the Extra 
Numbers, are in print ; and may be had by ordering from any Bookseller, Newsagent, 
or Railway Bookstall, or should any difficulty be found in procuring from an Avent, 


enclose stamps for the amount, adding price of postage, addressed to the Publisher 
of HOUSEHOLD WorbDs, 24, Great New Street, £.C., when the copies will be sent 
per return. 


Weekly, Monthly. 
8. d, s. d. 
Three Months a ee 1 8 Three Months... a 2 0 
Six Months .. ‘ - 3 3 Six Months.. sy des 4 U0 
Twelve Months 6 6 Twelve Months 8 0 


New Volumes commence the first weck in May and November respectively. 


All applications for Advertisements, to, be; addressed’ to (Mr, Joseph Sith, 


24, Great New Street, E.C, 
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FAMILIAR IN THELR MUUTHS AS HOUSEHOLD Worps.”—Shakespeare, 3 
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The Second Mrs. Glyn. « 


(A COMPLETE STORY.) 


1 
rf 
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No. 152.) 


_ GHAPTER J. THERESA’S TROUBLES AND JOYS. 


Mr. Gryn had married again, just two years after his first wife’s 
deatli ; many of: his friends were surprised, and. some of his connec- 


tions went so far as to be angry about it. Was not his daughter all | 


that a yirl should be, and. the adored of the old, never-changed 
servants who gave a i stamp to his house ? woe 
'* And now—he married again! Had married a young woman, 
positively penniless, the orphan daughter of some scampish artist, a 
young woman who seemed fo have no relation in the world but a 
needy brother, worse than herself, who had nothing to recommend 
her but a fine figure, a pair of Sore black eyes, and very rosy 
cheeks—a young woman with loud voice and audacious manners. 
Most of Mr. Glyn’s friends were content to condemn her unseen, and 
to lament the day when he found her, living as a companion in the 
house of some superannuated lady of his acquaintance. She called 
this lady “a sort of cousin,” and she was too feeble, so said Mr. 
Glyn’s connections, to contradict her. The wedding took place at 
the old lady’s church, the breakfast was given at her house. And 
now what was poor Constance Glyn to do with such a stepmother ? 
It must be confessed that Constance herself rather ruefully echoed 
this question. Ever true to the traditions of her life, this good girl 
had held that her father could do no wrong; it had always seemed 
to her quite right that he should do what he liked, while his wife 
and daughter stopped at home and did what they ought. It was 
quite improper for women to criticise men, because women did 
not understand “ business.” Such was the girl’s simple social creed. 
Of course she did not criticise her father when he married again ; 
but was it in human nature not to pass judgment on hia second 
wife ? mea 
I am afraid Constance judged her almost as severely as cook did, 
or Jane, the excellent old housemaid, or even Martha, once Constance’s 
nurse, now her attendant and speechlessly indignant champion. | 
It was the first morning after the bride’s coming home.; Constance 
rose at her usual early hour, let Martha give her a preliminary 
breakfast, and read “history and literature” as usual till eleven o’clock. 
Presently she heard a loud contralto voice singing on the stairs, 
a door opened and shut rather noisily, then the singing ceased, and 
the voice called oat : eS : 
‘‘Where shall I find breakfast 
way?” 
Constance opéneé'the door, and Theresa ran down to her, hand- 
some, blooming, but, thought the girl, decidedly odd. She wore a 
loose pink morning-robe, with white fringes and bows, tied round 
the waist with cord and tassels; pink high-heeled slippers tapped 
the ground as she walked, and her hair was gathered up pic- 
turesquely and put away under a little concoction of lace and pink 
ribbon, meant for a cap. Her wide smile showed the long gleam of 
her white teeth as she niet Constance; she was perfectly at home, and 
happy, and made no apology for her late obpestanes Ee 
e pulled up the blind, and stood by the window talking gaily 
and noisily ; excited by the light and sound, the canary began to 
sing shrilly ; the sunshine made all the plate and silver on the table 
‘ glitter again. Somehow the whole room seemed suddenly filled with 
sound and glare, and a fear eame:over Constance that wherever 
ie be noise ts glare would certainly be. a 
‘Cook came up for orders,” remarked the young lady -presentl 
as a suggestion of duty. ‘ Would you like to aesihes now?” és 


Will ‘myonie show me the 


“Not at all. Tell her to give us something fit to eat—not such 
soup as yesterday. Your father could not touch it. We can’t keep 
her if she sends up such horrible things.” 

** Not keep her!” 

Constance echoed the words. She was the only eook the gin 
remembered, except a dimly-recalled vision of a “Sarah” of her 
babyhood. Not keep her! What a horrible idea! ee 

“Qh, you don’t know how nice cook is,” she pleaded. 

“What is the good of the cook being nice, if her soups-are 
nasty ?” said Theresa, leaning back in her armchair. She had pat 
her clasped hands behind her head, and stuck out her slippered: feet 
in an attitude that certainly would have tempted Dr.-Johnson to 
“kick them ‘in again,” but which was not without a certain audacious 
gracefulness, ek re ee Ve i 
' & However, 'iny dear,” she wené on, noticing. her -companion’s 
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dismay, “if the cook is 
with her somehow.” 4 ts 8 
“* Breakfast, please,” as the maid appeared at the door. 
Jane withdrew very hastily in some displeasure. . 
“ Nioe time for breakfast,” she said to herself; “and when, pray, 
was luncheon to come—or dinner ?” 
And there arose @ sense of wrong in her breast as she thought of 
the misplaced meals. _. oe Bs ry 
Constance saw how much virtuous indignation Jane was suppress- 


a pet of yours, we must manage to get on 
7 r ! : ! x + t 
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ing, and feared Theresa might find out too ; but that lady was too 
full of contentment, it appeared, to see clouds anywhere. She 
chattered of her past life in Continental studios and cheap schools, 
to the wonder of Constance ; she dwelt on the charms of her brother 
Harry ; she breakfasted remarkably well, and finally carried off 
Constanee upstairs to inspect her new treasures:,. - 

Always merry, reckless, kindly, a gaudy picture without any 
shade, Theresa seemed to Constance a tiring creature to contemplate. 
But Mr. Glyn was full of admiration, and forsook his club for her ; 
he escorted her to “sights,” for which she had an insatiable appetite, 
and went with her to the theatre with the most wonderful docility. 

Then Sunday came and all the traditions of the house were upset 
by the announcement that Harry Lane, Mrs. Glyn’s brother, was 
coming to dinner. Sunday visitors! was high treason to the 
servants, and they went about with that look of martyrdom so 
effectively used in “ quiet families.” 

Constance shared the dismay, gave leave for Jane to go to church 
in the morning, as she would be kept in that evening, and went off 
herself before Theresa came. down. Somehow there was to hera 
sense of wickedness in going out and leaving those closed rooms 
and drawn blinds behind, as if it were the very essence of Sunday 
that was being shut out. 

It was a new experience, for Mr. Glyn was one of those who do 
make sacrifices to their good opinion of themselves, and one of his 
sacrifices was going to church on Sunday morning. It was quite 
dreadful to his daughter that he should stay away. 

When she came home the door was opened to her by the excellent 
Martha with a countenance of mingled mystery, consternation, and 
ee as who should say: “ We are very uncomfortable indeed, 
though we must not own it, and I always knew we should be.” =‘ 

“Oh, Miss Constance, my dear,” she whispered (it was one of her 
protests to whisper, it implied that she had too many enemiés about 
to speak aloud), “ your pa was so vexed at Jane’s yoing to church! 
She ought to have brought up Mrs. Glyn’s breakfast, it seems, and he 
didn’t like my doing it, but don’t you say I said so.” 

Mystery was unladylike in Copstance’s eyes. She walked sedately 
into the dining-room, where Theresa, in her pink robe, was playing 
with her coffee-cup, and Mr. Glyn was looking at his newspaper, 
sitting at ease, with slippered feet. Constance came in as a contmsat 
in Sunday attire, prayer-book in hand, but she softened the stern 
virtue of her appearance with an apology for the absence of Jane. 

Mr. Glyn looked a little annoyed ; having stopped at home himself, 
of course it was incumbent upon him to show that this was the 
most virtuous thing to be done. 

‘“‘'Yes, my dear, yes,” he said. 
strikes me Jahe would have done better 
after her mistress.” cs ae ie 

The ee Theresa interrupted with a loud laugh and 
hope that Jane would do all the sermons for her mistress, who would 

illingly spare her on that condition. : 

A speech this which happily averted a giscussion, but shocked 
po Constance. By-and-by her feelings were more keenly tried by 
the appearance of Harty Lane, a reckless young man, idle, and given 
to too much smoking and billiard-playing. ‘ His characteristics were 
so strongly marked that even Constance understood them at first 
sight, and Mr. Glyn. began to feel that his wife’s love for her brother 
charmed him less than any other poiat in her character. 

Very incongruous elements ey poor Mr. Glyn had brought 
into his house, and dimly he felt his indiscretion already—he who so 
valued everything -irreproachable in his household, who felt so 
indubitably that if any small faults were committed there they could 
only be excusable in himself. But Theresa’s high spirits and fuller 
nature overpowered him, and matters went on submissively enonch 
till one morning an unexpected bill of Theresa’s—a milliner’s bill 
contracted before her marriage—brought on an alarming storm, 

Mr. Glyn was particularly sensitive about money-matters, he was 
consistently economical even to parsimony, where his own pleasures 
were not concerned. And the bill was really extravagant. 

. No wonder ‘the storm raged fiercely—no wonder Theresa felt 
ede that her. power over her husband was swept from her 
and. i ox 3 ae ee 

Constance, from whom she kept no secret, looked on with dilated 
eyes; hgliast, and honestly: pitying her father. Why, if things went 
on like this the man mould actually have to yield and be self-denying 
for the woman’s gake—a reversal of ali propriety,in_ her.eyea Cer- 


Cie ere eee 


«Every duty has its time, and it 
to stay at home and look 
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tainly it would have been equally shocking to her father, but 


“Show him into the dining-room,” shouted the master. “And 


Theresa’s charms had still a great effect upon him. After the first | sit down,” he pursued to his wife as she sprang up hastily, _ 


shock she used her invincible good-humour and brightness so effec- 
tively that peace once more prevailed. Only Mr. Glyn was understood 
to have purchased a certain emancipation when he. paid the bill; 
her theatres and sight-seeings were henceforth to be reduced in 
number. No matter, she made herself happy without them. 

Constance, rejoicing that the tempest had spent itself, did not 
notice signs of more gathering clouds. Mysterious signs and hints 
from Martha about the grocer’s remarks, or the novelty of the baker’s- 
book being “left to run,” passed by her unheeded, till she was 
roused to a sense of danger and dismay, the more terrible from its 
auddenness. , 

It was a wet and chilly day, the rain beat against the windows, 
and the mist was creeping up dismally outside. But they had 
lighted the fire, and it shone with a pleasant unexpectedness, as 
summer fires are wont to do. Theresa was chattering and laughing 
as usual, whilst Constance was in an absent mood, and had no idea 
what she was saying, when the door opened hastily, and Mr. Glyn 
came in. He had been with them till after luncheon, lingering over 
the fire, and they fancied that he had gone out for the evening; 
but there he was again, with an unusual look of anger on his face. 
He was not a man who was often capable of more than pettish 
vexation, but on occasion he could give vent to some poor passion, 
suited to the poverty of his nature. Now he came in, evidently on 
the verge of such agitation, holding a crumpled note in his hand. 

‘‘ Theresa,” he exclaimed in a tone that startled her, “I have just 
received this. Have the goodness to explain it.” 

He put the paper into her hand, and stood facing her while she 
read it. ' 

“What does it megn ?” he repeated. 

Theresa looked up with a heightened colour, but with a smile. 

“ Unluckily,” she said, “the meaning is only too plain. . Your 
baker wishes to be paid for the bread he has sent yon. These people 
are so selfish ; they'll do nothing without money.” 

‘And is it true that he has not been paid since the beginning of 
March ?” 7 
* “Tdare say it’s true if he says so, for he keeps account more 
correctly than [ do—bad luck to him!” 

“Then I desire to know what you have done with the money 
with which I supposed you discharged these debts.” 

His weak voice was strained with his violence, and Constance, 
in great alarm, hurried from the room. | 

“Do yon suppose,” he went on, “that Iam a rich man, able to 
pay anything your extravagance requires ?” 

* “JT hope you are able to pay that bill, as he seems rather bent 
on getting the money.” : 

“ Isthat the way you answer me ?” s 

“Is that the way vou speak to me?” she said in the same' 
naa tone. “Sit down and speak civilly if you want me to 

isten.” : : 

“Have the goodness to leave off that tone of levity, and tell me 
at once what you have done with the money I gave you.” 

“Different things— paid other bills with it. There’s always 
plenty to do with ene, you know.” 

a a this baker’s bill the only one left unpaid ? ® 

66 oO. 

‘“* What else ?” 

She did not answer. | 

“T insist on knowing the trath,” he said. : 

“Don’t agitate yourself unnecessarily. The fact is, the grocer 
has not had any money lately, I’m afraid, nor that useful individual, 


the buteher.” 

“You have paid nobody, then? It is intolerable!” - 

If there had been a little more power in his wrath, she would 
have been subdued ; but he was weak, and she smiled provokingly 
as ehe answered : 

“Now, Wilfred, don’t bully, and I’ll make a confession to you. 
I owed some more money before I married besides that dress bill. 
Some tradespeople have such confiding dispositions.” 

“Theresa,” he almost shrieked, “talk like that, and you'll drive 
me mad! I won't stand it—I tell you I won’t stand it.” He got up 
in fury. ‘ Why don’t you tell the truth at once? Why don’t you 
say you_gave the money to your scoundrel of a brother ?” 

“You are going too far,” she returned with a sndden change in 
her face, and her lips growing white. 

“Am 1? Now listen to me, madam, and see how far I'll go. 
This is my house—do you hear?—and as long as I live that fellow 
shall never enter my doors again. I swear it !” 

“ Wilfred !” 

“ Never again—so now you know. A rascal! a scoundrel! I 
should like to give him in charge.” 

It was at this auspicious moment that the servant announced 
“Mr, Lane.” 


She remained standing, however, eyeing him yathet gearnfully 
as he went to the door; then he returned, drew a chair to the table, 
and wrote a note hastily with trembling hand. 

“fo tell him to keep out of my way for the future,” ‘he said. 

“Why don’t you tell him so to his face-?” she asked. 

There was no reply. ‘The note was presently sent down, and 
Mr. Glyn listened a little anxiously, till the front door had ban 
again, and a message was brought up that Mr. Lane would see 
Mr. Glyn at his club. 

Theresa stood transfixed ; the loss of her husband’s' confidence, 
the discovery that she had given his money away, did not pain as it 
ought to have done ; she had not been taught.to feel shame for such 
things. But for Harry she could feel—Harry, coming to her perbape 
cold and hungry, wanting a dinner perhaps, and thus cruclly sent 
away. She had little sense of dignit ; aid though a momert before 
she had been rd ap to despise her Husband for his weakuess, she 
now became his humble suppliant. 

“Oh, Wilfred, pray—pray think better of it. I will do any- 
thing you like, only be good to Harry. It was all my fault, I lent 
him the money—he did not know how it was.” 

But there was no spark of generosity in him to answer her.. 

“ You can spare yourself the trouble of remonstrance,” he said. 
“You have received Mr. Lane here for the last time. I shall be 
nearly enough ruined as it is.” | 

e felt it so, indeed, at the moment; it was too exasperating, 
too maddening, to be treated thus. Theresa did not answer him ; 
she sat gazing «lrearily into the coals, following Harryin her thoughts, 
till a pause in Mr. Glyn’s speech gave her an opportunity of rising, 
and making her escape from the room. 

Wretched hours followed meals of evident warfare, when Theresa 
talked and laughed, and Mr. Glyn oatentatiously abstained from 
attending to her, times when everyone knew that the servants 
were judging the merits of the quarrel, and. condemning their 
mistress, Mr. Glyn stopped at home, looked over bills, and seriously 
confided his distress to Constance ; for he was grieved and hurt 
indeed when. he perceived that he could not make up for Theresa's 
recklessness simply by stinting. his family, as he naturally wished, 
but ers a crisis might arise in which he would really have to stint 

imself. : , i 

Constance truly sympathised as she listened ; she wished the 
fortune she inherited from her mother were her own to help her 
father with. But she was only eighteen, and had nothing to dispose 
of but a yearly allowance from her trustees. | | 

As these dull days went on, the burden grew heavier than the 
culprit knew how to bear. Her nature was rather heedless than 
strong ; she could love after her fashion, and had some ineffectual 
gratitude towards her husband. She had known very little kind- 
ness before she had. married him, ahd for his daughter she had a 
dawning awe, a sense that there was goodness in her, beyond any- 
thing she had ever fancied before. And she had lost the of 
father and daughter too. It took her some time to realise this, for 
there was little sensitiveness in her slowly awakening natare. But 
when she did find it out, the knowledge was very bitter to her. 

Tears gathered in her eyes and dropped into her lap as she sat 

in the twilight, thinking. nstance was teo good for her ; she had 
never known the sordid things that had burdened Theresa’s life. 
_ But I would have been nice to her, and perhaps got her to like 
me in time ; and I would have got the billa straight when Harry 
was better off, and could pay me, and then perhaps they would all 
have been friends withme. But that will never be now.’ 

She had been alone almost all the afternoon, and as the evening 
drew near the dreariness seemed more than she could bear. It was 
positive relief. when her hushand marched solemnly into the room, 
sat down opposite to her with his utmost attempt at majesty, cleared 
his throat, and tried to be very impressive. 

He had a painful subject to speak about, he said. He wished to 
show her, what she must doubtless alrealy see for herself, how very 
pay she had treated him. 

e then presented the whole list of his domestic grievances, 
plainly showing her how impeccable he was, and how wicked she, 
after the fashion of setters-forth of grievances in general. He did 
not spare to dwell upon her extrav: her carelessness of his 
interests, her deceit ; and, happily for bee she was just then too 
far gone for any attempt at mockery or justification. 

he listened in silence, with more and more sinking of the heart, 
as she told herself that Conatance had heard all that too. The thought 
deepened and deepened like a black cloud, till at last she could bear 


it no longer. | . 

_“Oh, Wilfred!” she cried out, “stop!” and with one of her 
sudden movements she threw herself on her knees beside him, and 
laid her head in hislap. She forgot everything in an impulaive 


_| longing for peace and forgiveness at any cost. 


ee 
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He was so very much astonished that he stopped in his speech, 
and stared at her drooping head awkwardly. 

“Oh, Wilfred, I know I’ve done wrong! I know I’ma plague 
to you. Idare say youre sorry you ever married me; but don’t 
“3 d me any more just now. I feel stupid to-night, as if I couldn’t 

ar it. 

She clasped her hands before her face, and sobbed and cried in 
the curiously-unrestrained manner in which she usually laughed. 

Mr. Glyn felt embarrassed. He had never seen her cry before, 
and he did not know what to make of it now. Besides, he was 
touched. He thought this er pet effect was produced by his own 
cloquence, and such a thought is always touching. | 

e was not an unfeeling man either, exactly ; only he always 
felt for himself first, and he did not like to see this onant handsome 
creature shaking with sobs, though she had behave i He 
looked at her now for the first time, as when he was scolding he kept 
his eyes on the fire, and he became more softened every moment. 

He was not to be baffled though, or to lose sight of his chief object 
of solicitude, namely, himself, in this momentary agitation. 

On the contrary he felt sure it was best to bring out all his 
plans during this, surrender of the enemy ; now was the time for 
getting some definite submission out of her. - 

‘“‘ Theresa,” he said, putting his arm round her, “ you must know 
I do not complain without cause.” 

‘Plenty of cause, but if you only wouldn’t just now!” 
“ And ¥ think you will see that I must make some change in our 
style of living.” | 

‘Yes, do. 

‘“‘T was willing to make a greater effort,” he continued, “than I 
was perhaps justified in making to satisfy your wishes; but, after all, 
your imprudence has made it impossible to go on as I have begun.” 

' Oh yes; change anything you like, only be friends with me.” 

“The changes must be decided and immediate, you know. We 
must begin at once, live very quietly, keep only two servants, hire 
no carriage.” He was hurrying out his conditions all in a breath, 
anxious to get the articles of the treaty ratified while the best of the 
wary hing, hing if ll only be kind | d 

: ing, anything if you'll only ind again and not so 
hard on poor ary ve : 

‘Haven't I good reason to complain of your brother’s behaviour ? 


Was it not for him that made you treat me so ill?” 
“Oh, Wil you are very hard !” and she put down her head 
again and sobbed violently. | | 


‘““My dear Theresa, don’t do that,” he said, anxious to pacify her 
now that his intentions were known and undisputed. ‘Don’t make 
me feel myself cruel when I am only saying what I could not help.” 

Then he raised her head and kissed her, and made her sit beside 
him, while he put his arm round her and explained how good he 
was to her, and how much consideration was due to him. She cried 
herself quiet, and began to be happy again ; he was friends with her, 
he would perhaps get Constance to be nice to her too, and the rest 
would blow over in time. She did not feel the painfulness of beiny 


forgiven, as some natures do; she did feel that her eyes were sore, 


and her cheeks hot, and her head aching, she did feel subdued and 
speechless when she went downto dinner And when the two ladies 
were alone after dinner, she horrified Constance by exclaiming that 
she had been morally beaten, and she felt black and blue. 

“TI never used to mind,” she went on rather pleadingly, “I have 
been knocked abopt a good deal, and I got used to it, you know. 
But if bie happen to be fond of the person who's beating you, so 
much the worse for you and for him too.” oe 

“Don’t talk so,” exclaimed the girl, shrinking from her words. 
She could not realise that she was called upon to hear such things 
from her father’s wife. 


CHAPTER II. AN EXPLOSION. 

Monts glided away so peacefully that Constance had almost 
forgotten all about the storms. The household was certainly far 
more quiet and frugal in its ways than it had been, and at ne 
nd gaan anne ean no more. Bunt this was all as it should be, and 

not trouble her. As to Theresa, she seemed happy and contented 
as ever, and Mr. Glyn enjoyed much of his old liberty. | 

It was therefore a surprise to the girl to be met by her stepmother 
one day with a very troubled face. | 

‘Look here, Constance,” she exclaimed, “I’m in such a state of 


bother and fuss, really I don’t know what to do.” 
‘  Constance’s expression became troubled, and a dread of new | 


domestic storms came over her. Sweet as she was in most ways, 
she was still very far from giving her stepmother any ayy: She 
did not think at all of pitying Theresa, but only was troubled at the 
idea of fresh disturbances. | - 

She looked at a letter in Theresa’s hand, suspecting the document 
of being a bill; but it was not a bill, as it happened, 


| say I’m bad enough, 


“You know, dear,” Mrs. Glyn went on, -“that your father was 
so vexed about poor Harry, he said he mustn’t.come here any more. 
Now it’s an age since I saw him, and he’s sent me this note.” 


“Dearest T., 
“Tm in a deuce of a scrape. Must see you at once. Write 
to me at Hawkins’s, in the City, and say when and where. 
“ Yours, 
“TT, LANE.” 


Constance read in silence, put the note down, and looked at 
Mrs. Glyn without speaking. | 

“Now, you see, Constance, I must go to him. I must find out 
what’s the matter, or I don’t know what will be the end of it. But 
I don’t quite see how to manage it.” 

Constance still did not speak. : 

“T don’t know how to manage it,” repeated Theresa, looking at 
her, “I don’t know where his rooms are now, and he don’t mean 
me to go there, as he has only given his City address. But I can’t 

and see him in the City, and it’s not comfortable meeting out of 

oors this kind of weather. I should like to have him here, only 
I don’t know what the servants might say.” 
* But papa——” Constance began, and then she stopped short. 
‘‘ He forbade sewgeee coming here, you mean? Constance, [ dare 
ut I do hate humbug, and I tell you plainly 
there are some things in which I shall always disobey my husband, 
if I get a chance.” ae. — 

“Then you had better not talk to me about it,” said the girl with 
cars colour, for she felt the disrespect to her father. 

“T may as well tell you the fact,” pursued Theresa. ‘“ Of course 
I'd rather obey him, putting it at the lowest, that saves the trouble 
of thinking, at any rate, but there are some things in which I never 
shall obey him, 1 am very sure. The question with me, in this 
particular case, is how I can disobey him most conveniently.” 

‘“*T cannot say,” said Constance stiffly. 

_ “T like you for being huffy about it,” said Mrs. Glyn, “and 1 
don’t know why I spoke to you at all, only I must have somebody 
to talk to. I think I shall tell him to meet me in the waiting-room 
at the Great Western. That’s convenient; I should not have far te 
go. We could have a good talk there, and nobody be the wiser.” 

Constance kept silence, resolved not to be more of an accomplice 
than she could help. It wasa relief to her when a message presently 
arrived from her father that he would not return home till late, 
and still more a relief when Theresa came home through the fallin 
twilight and hurried up the stairs. But pe | something strange ha 
happened to her? She was so strange and silent, crouching over the 
fire, and trembling, with face hidden in her hands. The mystery 
grew unbearable at last, and Constance knelt down by her step- 
mother with a new tenderness, and, with arms enfolding her, begged 
to be told the worst. 

“It’s Harry, my brother,” Theresa cried at last. “He is 
ruined, and I am not to see him and help him. How can | turn my 
back upon him, and forget how we used to be alone in the world 
together? If he’s not good, he never had a chance, and I’m not 
good either; we have both been too much knocked about in the 
world to be good. I dare say people who can sit at home, and wear 
what’s bought for them, and eat what’s cooked for them, can take 
care of their goodness. I believe you are good ; but you never had 
to scheme for a bit of food, or something to wear, and we have hal 
to do it often enougli—there’s the difference.” 

“Don’t,” cried Constance, in tears; “I won’t be told ’m good— 
I’m not. But do tell me what is the matter. Let us see what we 


can ” 

i Harry’s utterly ruined if I can’t get him a hundred pounds 
before three days are over, and I haven’t a hundred shillings, and 
dont know where to get any. That’s what's the matter. I can’t 
explain any more.” | oe 

She came back again to her crouching over the fire, while 
Constance thought what she could possibly do. It seemed out of her 
wer to find any suggestion but an appeal to her father, and this 
Theresa would not hear of. So the weary evening away. 
Next day Theresa appeared slp Gara and excited. When 
Constance would have said something about her trouble, she laughed 
an unnatural laugh, and declared she’ meant to think no more of 
Harry’s scrapes ; with her husband she was specially gay, only irri- 
tated when he observed that she looked it] and had no appetite. 
__ When he left them alone again for the evening, she heaved a deep 
sigh of relief, confessed to a terrible headache, and suddenly sug- 
ted that Constance should amuse her by showing her the family 
jewels she had inherited, but would never take courage to wear. 
Constance tried to make a' cheerful show of her diamond ear-rings 
and ancient bracelets and brooches, but there was something too 
strange and feverish in the gaze Theresa fixed upon them, and in the 
laugh with which she made them flash im the firelight. When at last 
she was persuaded to go to bed, she exclgimedin 4 constrained, high 
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tone: “ Let me take those diamonds with me to try on at my glass,” 
and the colour deepened in her already fevered cheeks. 

“ Not to-night, pray,” replied Constance; “some other time. You 
really ought to go to bed at once.” 


A look of intense disappointment and anxiety overspread 


Theresa’s face, but her companion did not particularly observe it ; she’ 


was busy collecting her jewel-cases. 

“ Let me carry some for you,” and they went upstairs dividing 

the precious freight. 

hen they reached Mrs. Glyn’s door, Constance paused for 
her to go in, but she kept possession of the cases, and passed on to 
her stepdaughter’s room, saying : 

“ You must come with me to-night.” 

“Certainly,” replied Constance. ‘ But you should not stay here 
in the cold.” 

‘Oh, you won't be a minute,” observed Theresa, eagerly watching 
the girl’s movements. - . 

Constance unlocked a drawer, and put the jewels into it. As she 
did so Theresa shivered. | 

‘“‘Oh, pray go to the fire; let us make haste,” she said, hastily re- 
locking the drawer, and throwing down the keys on her dressing- 
table. Then Theresa suffered herself to be taken to bed at last. 

“Let me sit by you for a little while,” said Constance. 

“No, no, thank you. Go. I can ring if I. want anything.” 

“Well, at all events I shall not go torbed just yet,” the girl said 
as she left the room. , : 

Theresa raised herself upon her elbow and listened intently for 
the direction of the retreating footsteps. She heard them descending 
the stairs, and fell back with an expression of relief. | 

Constance sat in the drawing-room, and waited and listened, but 
heard nothing. Yet there was a stealthy movement above—a foot- 
fall that could be soft enough upon occasion. Theresa, with shaded 
light, passed noiselessly from her own room to her stepdaughter’s, and 
in two or three minutes as softly returned. 

Constance sat up till her father came in, very late, and went 
to his room: without seeing her. Then she, too, retired, sighing, 
and rather dreading what to-morrow might bring. Bunt she was by 
no means prepared for Theresa’s first observation when she went to 
visit her next morning. . - . 

‘TJ shall get up and I shall go out.” 

*“‘ Nonsense ! that would be a mad thing to do.” : 
eae Mad! that would just suit me J am a little bit mad, 

eve.” 


Constance perceived that argument would be worse than useless, ; 


it would be better to treat the proposition as a.joke, so she lauched 


slightly, which is generally a safe reply, and proceeded to, make. 


arrangements for her patient's breakfast. eo 4 

Theresa was very enger in persuading Mr. Glyn to go out as 
usual, and would not hear of his putting off an engagement on. her 
account, ot eee Lo a Nes 3 

“‘ Good-bye, then,” he said affectionately, “ till this evening.” 

“* Ah, till this evening! What will have happened by the evening, 
I wonder ?” ne cs Abe. ts e | 

He looked a little startled, but she only gave an odd .sort of 
laugh and said he must bring her all the news ; wherewith he went 
out, not very well satisfied. .. . _— es . 

All the morning Theresa seemed. quiet enough, inclined to be 
amenable, but about one o'clock she got up and dressed herself in 
spite of remonstrance. _ ae Lak te fi 

“ Now, you really must sit close, by the fire, and keep very quiet,” 
said Constance. So 

“No, I'am going out.” Her voice was hoarser, her. face more 
flushed than ever, and the girl looked at her incredulously. . 

‘Nonsense ! you will try and take the broth that Martha has 
got ready for your lunch ; you know you had no breakfast.” . 

“T will haye some before Igo out.”, | 

Constance administered the broth, but very little was swal- 
lowed, and then Theresa rose silently and went upstairs. She was 
there a few minutes, and then Constance heard the steps coming 


down again; they ee the drawing-room door, - went on 
towards the hall. nstance ran out to see, aaa there was Mrs. 
Glyn with her bonnet on going towards the front door. . 

Constance darted after her downstairs, but before she could reach 
her Mrs. Glyn was gone, and the girl was left to new anxiety as she 
pore the room, looking first.from one window, then from another. 

t was a cold afternoon, threatening snow ; as the gusts of icy wind 
swept by she trembled to think of that poor fevered creature 
exposed tosuch weather. . 

The light faded, and the street was quite dim; she watched the 
lamps starting into brightness one after.the other, her heart sinking 
more and more. Where could her stepmother have gone? Why 
was she so long ? Had some illness come upon her out of doors? Was 
she unable to return ? 

Again and again she asked herself what she might have done.. 
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Might she not have held Theresa by force, have called for assistance, 
have prevented this mad act? More and more the minutes dragged ; 
more and more-sickening grew the delay ; but all at once her heart 
almost stood still. There was her father coming towards the door, she 
saw him plainly under the lamp opposite, now he crossed the road, 
and now she heard his latch-key rattle in the lock. 

What would he say? How could she tell him? 

She turned round, but did not advance as he opened the door, 
but stood near the window trembling. : 

“What ! all in the dark here ?” he said in a cheerful tone, then 
looking round he perceived Constance, and asked, ‘“ Where’s 

heresa ?” . cae 

“Oh, papa!” Constance’s voice taltered, and she stopped short. 

“What ! is she worse? Is anything the matter? Is it anythin 
catching ?” he asked, hurrying out the questions that most haunte 
his fears, 

“No, no, 

“What ?’ | 

“Gone out.” . 

“Good Heavens! Gone out! Where?” i. 

“1 don’t know. Oh, papa! don’t be frightened, she will be back 
again soon, I am sure.” | 

Then he questioned about this astonishing proceeding, and 
Constance told him the time and manner of the departure, not 
venturing to explain more, He was full of ghastly conjecturea on 
his part, and they watched together till their figutes were indistinct 
in the dimness, and he began to move about, pushing against the 

ing and shutting the door, 


furniture, pausing at the window, ope 
and dleclaring every five minutes that if ae did not return at once 


he must go and do something. | a 
in their talk at the sound of wheels, 


papa; she is—gone out.” 


Many a time they stoppe 
and looked out to see if anything were coming to them. 
At last Constance said: 
“There’s a cab ; is it coming here ?” oe | 
It drove up and stopped at the door ; Mr. Glyn went downstairs, 
a his daughter stood clasping her hands, fearing she knew not 
what. | ; ect A | 
In a few moments her father came in again with his wife leaning 
on his arm. Constance stirred up the fire with an instinct of welcome ; 
the flame showed her the two coming in. Neither spoke, until 
Mr. Glyn said : : 
“Theresa, what can you have been doing ?” 
She made no reply. ; | | 
_ “Jt was the maddest thing to go out like that. You have 
frightened us terribly. I really cannot understand it What have 
you been doing ?” 
She stood opposite to him, making no answer, and in the firelight 
her eyes shone Hized upon his face. | ae 
. “Theresa ! what is—why don’t you speak ?” 
‘“‘ Not now, not now,” she returned in a whisper. ee 
“ You must—you must give me some explanation. What is the 
matter? What have you been doing ?” | | 
“Qh, Wilfred! I would not have come back—I would not have 
come back, only there was nowhere else to go, and it was cold, and I 
was ill. But I know I ought not to have come back.” | 
He retreated a step or two in a sort of horror. 
“Tell me what you mean,” he said. - " ats 
__ “You thought I was ill,” she went on in a monotonous kind of 
voice, ‘and I was ; but it was partly fright and trouble. Harry sent 
for mé to go and see him, and then he told me he was in great 
distress, He had taken away a hundred pounds of his master’s 
money, and if he could not replace it by to-motrow, all would be 
discovered and he would be ruined. I had no money. I dared not 
ask you, you were angry with Harry. I did not know what to do. 
I could not help it. I took away Constance’s diamonds and pawned 
them to-day for a hundred pounds, and took the ay to Harry. 
Wilfred, I-would not have come back, only—what could I do?” 
Constance stood frozen with horror. Mr. Glyn gave a little 
gasping sound. epee ee } Tee a 
“Oh, Wilfred!” Theresa went on in a beseeching tone, “I know you 
must hate me, and Constance will hate me; but I could not help it, 
and Harry is sa--—” Suddenly she reeled, her voice failed her, and 
she fell fainting at her husband’s fect. _ | 7 
Mr. Glyn did not speak. He raised his wife quietly from the 
und and placed her on the sofa, then stood looking at her ina 
ewildered fashion. It was Constance who called ‘for Rel » helped 
Martha te bring restoratives, and dispatched a message for the docted. 
Theresa was many days before she knew them again ; she lay 
raving of jewels and of her brother, while Constance stood looking 
pitifally at her, as Martha ministered to her wants. Mr. Glyn never 
on to his daughter of Theresa’s terrible words ; but she found the 
jamonds in her room, placed there by him without any explanation, 
and he mentioned to her incidentally that he had assisted Harry 
Lane to leave England for Australia. No one said anything of the 
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cause of Theresa’s iliness, except Martha, who seemed rather to revel | 


in so fine an example of the results of exposure after “a chill.” 

Yet, somehow it was generally known among Mr. Glyn’s con- 
nection that something had happened in his household beside an 
illness, and many were the conjectures indulged in on this matter. 
3ut Mr. Glyn did not hear them, and if any wéte conveyed to 
Constance’s ears, she calmly refused to heed. oe ms 

That was a long and weary winter in the Glyn household, and 
when the spring was coming they fled from London 'to brighter 
places in the South of France. eresa seemed thankful for the 
change, though she spoke little now, and was always seeking their 
forgiveness by her submission-and gratitude. Health returned to 
her, and many assurances of affection from her husband and his 
daughter, but she continued still a woman “ sadder and wiser.” 

the vears went by, Theresa lived a gentle, womanly life, till 


all but herself forgot the past, and people were moved to acknow-. |: 


ledge that there was something not unpleasing in the second 


Mrs. Glyn. 


Missed. 


Low breathes the wind, and quiet shines the moon, 
The leafless boughs sway softly in her light; 
Yet still a restless wail 1s in the night, 
_ And all the pulse of time is out of tune. 


The measured chime the fevered senses jars; 
The falling coal sends thrilling to the heart 
‘The nameless terror in the foolish start, 
And the owl’s hoot speaks omen tv the stars. 


And round my head, like ghosts, sick fancies call 
Of change and doubt; and last, with bated breath, 
One cteeps on close and closer, pea Death ;' 
For, I have missed his greeting—that is all. _ + 


i ' : ' . one, 


Lot 


'- “My Lord Conceit.” — 
a (A SERIAL STORY.) 
By the. Auther of “ FRAGOLETIA,” ‘ DAR DorDeN,” RBtc., Bre. 
Book V. 
i CHAPTER III. 
-‘When troubles come they come not single 
I. But in battalions, | ce ae oa 
“Dost to dust, ashes to ashes” 22.0 OE 
Bare-headed, Sir Ivor stood beside the grave, and listened to those 
words. The sound of the earth falling on the coffin-lid seemed to 
fall like a dull blow on his own heart. °° Ot, 
It echoed’ there, ‘and lived there as he went back to the old 
desolate house—always to be desolate now, so he told himself, since 


re 


’ 
ore 
t 


« 


for him no love of wife, or voice of child, was to gladden, or to 


cheer it. : 
The empty years stretched before him dark and hopeless enough, 
brightened only with memories that had turned him into a sad and 
lonely mans = 1 01 ee aa . 
“'T can't ‘live’ here—I éah’t stay here,” he says that night, pacing 
to and fro his mother’s room. “TI must go away at once—I——” . 
A timid knock at the door cuts short’ his words. He turns, and 
his enquiry almost startles himself, so strangly does his voice fall 
on the silence of the dark atid quiet roomy.’ YE ae | 
The door opens, and in the entrance stands Tom—a changed Tom 
now—a hungry, ragged, dreary-looking ‘Tom no longer-—but a tall, 
well-built, neatly-clad youth, with only the timidity and shrinking 
of that miserable past to identify him with the prosperity of the 
resent. a i 
“Your pardon, sir,” he says respectfully, “I made so bold as to 
ook in, knowing as how you was in great trouble. I—I hope you're 
not angry, sir.” ae Ge + 
“‘ Angry, no,” says Ivor gently. 
something to tell me, Tom, I know. L Beale, am & 
The lad’s face flushes, he twists his cap hervously in his hands, 
But he enters the room and closes the door behind him. 
“Yes, sir,” he says, “I have. They've all been talking in the 
eeryants’-hall, sir, about—about your going away, and shutting up 
the Court for a year, or more.” . i 4 
“Well,” asks Ivor, as he pauses, “what of that? You won't 
lose your place, Tom, if that’s what you fear.” 
“Oh no, sir, it’s not that, indeed,” cries the lad eagerly. “It’s— 
go? 


“ Come 


in, if you wish. You've 
” ‘ : 


it’ 
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‘| sure you meant every word you said. 
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“Don’t be afraid to tell me,” says Ivor, pitying his confusion... 
“Do you want more wages ?” 
' “Wagea!”- burst out Tom indignantly, “there'll never be no . 
question of wages, sir, ‘twixt you and me. I’d serve you till I died, 
only just for a kind word or look from you, ‘and that’s gospel truth, 
I swear. : Oh, sir, you'll think me very bold, I know, but if you go 
away from here I—I want to go with you, sir. I can’t bear to stay 
on here and never get sight of you. I know I’m a rough fellow, but 
Tl do my best, and I’m quick to learn; and I'll do anything— 
anything in the world, sir, only don’t ask me to stay here without 
you!” . s 

He stopped, breathless and: hoarse with intense emotion, and 
there was something in his earnestness that touched Ivor deeply. 

‘““My good lad,” he said gently, “I really don’t know what to 
‘say to you. I—I don’t know what I[ could do with you abroad.” 
“T’ll learn to valit you, sir, indeed I will!” burst out Tom. 
i And I'll be that faithful and careful you won't repent it. I heard 
your man say as he detested furrin ways, and he warn’t a going to 
‘trapeze all over the Continong any lonver, ’twas so discomfortin’ ; 
‘but I don’t mind anything, sir, I assure vou; and you might not 
‘feel so lonesome like if you had some one with you as know’d you 
‘and loved you faithful, and was always willin’ to do all that a mortal 
‘man could do for your sake, sir, and for sake of the little dead 
.gentleman that was good to him.” 

Ivor’s heart was touched by such fidelity. The lad’s white face 
spoke out the intense earnestness of his prayer, and such devotion 
coming in this time of sorrow, and grief, and loneliness, moved him 
more than he cared to say. Not one of all the pampered menials of 
that great household cared for his sorrow or felt his loss, though to 


‘I them, these two who had died had been kind and generous pro- 


tectors. But this lad, this miserable offshoot of poverty and 
degradation, who had been unnoticed, and almost forgotten, he alone. 
carried warm and grateful remembrance in his heart. For a moment 
or two Ivor was silent, his eyes searching the pale, eager face 
where love and honesty spoke out in every line. 

“ Very well, Tom ; have your way,” he said at last. ‘“ After all, 
one can’t buy service like yours. Get my fine gentleman to give 
you some hints, if he will. You’ve not much time, for | leave here 
in. couple of days. No, you needn’t thank me,” he added, stopping 
‘the rapturous flood of words. “ It's something to know there’s such 
a thing as loyalty and fidelity left. See, I give you credit for that, 
not for desire to step into Burke’s shoes or—salary. If you come 
‘with me you're to rough it as I do,and get no more than you do now.” 

“Sir!” cried the , his eyes filling with tears. “You don’t 
‘mean—you can’t mean that you think so bad of me. I—TI wish I 
could show you different.” - 

‘No, no,” said Ivor kindly, “I don’t misjudge you, Tom; I’m 


>) 


‘That I did, and do, sir,” said the lad with simple earnestness. 
i. Perhaps some day [ll be able to prove my words, and then you'll 
cnow.” 
‘ Phere was a: moment’s silence. Then the lad touched his forehead 
and turned to leave the room. Mm dh yet 
“J can’t thank you enough, sir,” he said. “I’ve cause to care for 
you and think of you, though you ain’t never had no sort of reason 
‘to be so good to me. God bless you, sir!” . 
' The door closed. Ivor was once more alone. 
He moved over to the window and stood there for long, wrapped 
inanxious thought. . ~ a 
. Another task still lay before him—-an unwelcome one, and one 
from which he shrank with an unaccountable dread—the task of 
looking over his mother’s papers, kept in the rosewood escritoire, 
which he never remembered to have seen unlocked until that day 
when she had been found stretched beside it. 

Even now.as he stood there and held the keys in his hands a 
shiver of nervous fear ran through his fraine. He felt more than 
half inclined to leave this duty alone until his return from abroad. 
But another thought cut short his indecision. - | 

“If anything happened to me,” he said to himself, “if I were to 
die, this would be at the mercy of strangers. Surely it is best to 
learn what is to be learnt at once. Perhaps, after all, I am only 
alarming myself needlessly.” _ 

Mastering his weakness by,a great effort, he drew a chair up to’ 
the cabinet and proceeded to unlock the drawers in succession. He 
went through a great many, findi oaty Gone of letters, tied and 
docketed, papers, bills, memorandum-books, but nothing of any 
special importance, In the last drawer he opened, lay a sealed packet, 
unaddressed,. It was the letter his mother had been writing on the 
night of her illness. | 

He turned it over and over, marvelling for whom it was intended. 
At last he broke the seal, meaning only to read the first line as a 
clue to whom it was written. | 

But it commenced without any form or preamble, and instinc- 
tively he read on. 
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“Something warns me that my time on earth is drawing to an 
end. You have broken my heart, and you know it. I might have 
expected no mercy, for has not my past shown me what mercy your 
race are alone capable of showing?. And yet, as you know what I 
suffered at other hands, you at least might have me now. I 
am glad that death is approaching, it will be kinder than you have 
been, and as my secret dies with me, so also dies your power. Do 
not attempt to threaten my son as you have threatened me—do not 
for one instant flatter yourself that he will buy your silence, or 
preserve the secret of your power as I, his weak and most unhappy 
mother, have done. You have sown distrust and coldness between 
me and the only earthly thing I loved. I cannot find it in my 
heart to forgive you, but I do say, Heaven deal with you as no 
human law or human justice can. Sometimes I think I have been 
wrong to believe you—that I should have fought you on your own 
ground, or confessed the truth to one better able to deal with your 
cunning and ou power. But it is too late now. I was weak 
enough to yield once, and that once was all you needed. If death 
releases me from my bargain, it will be kinder than any human 
friend can be. One thing more I must say. Ivor has forbidden 

our presence here. Do not, therefore, force yourself upon me. 

emeinber that flesh and blood cannot always stand such tyranny as 
yours, and one day I—even I—might be weak enough to repent and 
confess sll. You best know how far such confession would serve 
your ends. Do not try my strength too severely. The cheque is 
enclosed as usual, and, as usual, I must request the form of a receipt. 
The total is nearly reached now—at what cost you know as well as I 
myself.” 


That was all. As Ivor Grant reached the last line, his face 
turned ashy pale; yet even now he was as far as ever from solving 
the mystery that had placed his mother in the power of this man. 
He dropped the paper on the table, and his hand, as it rested on the 
margin of the drawer, involuntarily grasped the wood with a fierce, 
nervous pressure. As he did so, a faint “click” caught his ear. The 
wooden panel at the back of the drawer fell open suddenly, revealing 
an aperture containing some papers. He started to his feet ; a cold 
* sweat bathed his brow. Swift as thought, his hands seized the 
documents and dragged them from their hiding-place. 

One by one he opened and read them. One by one .they 
brought to him at last the revelation of that secret to which he 
would have given any history, any name, save this. This—— 
What was it that flamed and burnt before his eyes—a truth too 

lain, too terrible for doubt—a truth that framed itself into one 
Fitter word, and so faced him there in very mockery of that dead 
woman’s love, and w , and—— 

What was it? Dishonour? Aye, and worse than dishonour— 
hegcary, ruin, a lasting shame, a lost inheritance—a very earthquake 
of desolation that in one second of time blasted and laid low his 
whole life. 

The papers fell from his nerveless hand—fell one by one like the 
hopes they had slain, the memories they had poisoned. 

One great, tearless sob heaved his chest ; he sank slowly down, 
and his head fell forward on his arms. 

There was a great silence in the room—a silence as of death. 

For it was worse than any death-blow that had struck Ivor Grant 
down now to the very dust of agony and shame; and he met it 
without a moan, without a word of reproach against 
whose hand had dealt it—blindly, ignorantly, perchance, but only 
too surely and fatally for all that. 


CHAPTER IV. TREACHERY. 

Dusk and sombre fall the shadows in the little churchyard beyond 
the rectory. 7 

A woman is standing beside a mound of newly-turned earth, 

azing down on it with white and sorrowful face. Her eyes turn 

m thence to the gables and towers of the Court, where they catch 
the dying glow of the reddened sky. 

“How lonely he must be!” she says to herself. ‘“ How 
lonely !” 

Great tears gather in her eyes as still with that intent gaze 
they watch the distant building—watch it as thongh they sought to 
pierce through stone walls and closed doors, and rest again in their 
remorseful tenderness on one face, hidden from her sight, but present 
in her memory as when last she read its sortowful farewell. 

The tears are on her lashes still, as a footstep echoes on the gravel- 
walk behind. They are there as she turns round and confronts the 
intruder on her solitude. ae 

“ Why—Tom !” she says, surprised. 

A hand goes up to touch a cap, ragged no longer. A bright, 
honest face looks np to hers in undisguised delight. 

“Thank you, ma’am—yes, ma’am, it’s me,” he answers, as if she 
might be in doubt on the subject. “I’ve just bin to speak to the 
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the woman. 


(Edited by Charles Dickens. 


sexton, ma'am, as Sir Ivor ordered. Your pardon, maam, are youl & 
goin’ up to the Court to see my master ?”’ 

A flood of scarlet rushes over the white face. 

“Toh no!” she answers hurriedly. 

“TI thought as-how you might,” the lad says, sinking his voice to 
lower tones as a troubled look comes over his face. “I wish someone 
would see him—someone as could do him good or cheer him., He’s 
60 renee ma’am.” ; ee 

“He ig in t grief,” she remarks faintly, longing—oh, how 
wildly and vainly=-tuat it were not so wrong and ii in possible to 
follow the lad’s simple wish, that only for one moment she might 
ei the hand and look on the face of this man who is so dear to 

er. | 
‘“‘ Changed !” echoes Tom. “Aye, he is changed; but it ain’t that 
I mean. Somethin’s come to him worse than any grief, though he 
did grieve sorely for his mother, poor lady. But’tis two days ago that 
the new trouble came. Oh, ma’am,” he cries, coming a step nearer and 
speaking yet more earnestly in his great dread, “you and he was 
good friends, I know. Can t you do nothing for him? I don’t know 
what to make of it. ’Tain’t only a couple of days he said he was 
a going on the Continong, and I was to go with him. We was to 
travel about—rough it, so Sir Ivor said, and oh, ma’am, I was that 
‘pleased and honoured, and now—now he sends for me, and he 
says, ‘Tom,’ he says, ‘my plans is all changed: I am a poor man, 
not a rich one. I’m going away all by myself. This place ain’t 
mine at all, Tom,’ he says. ‘There’s been a t deception and a 

reat wrong. I’m not your master any longer, and I’m just as poor, 

om, a8 you was yourself when first [knew you.’ There, ma’am, 
them’s just his words, and I leave yon to think if I wasn’t knocked 
all of a heap when I heard them. Now, what does it all mean, 


that’s what I wants to know?” 
“Mean! I can’t imagine !” exclaims et Marsden. ‘“ He must 
be dreaming. Not master of the Court! Why, who is?” 


“That's just what I ses,” cries Tom triumphantly; “and 
all those rly te chaps have been down a worriting and a puzzling 
their heads about it, and one of. them ses,‘ You Hig Sar Bie Ivor, 
until it’s proved. It’s a most mysterious affair. But he says he 
won't stay, and oh, ma’am, if you were to see him, so white and so 
changed, and such an awful look upon his face, it would make your 


heart ache. I know it makes mine.” 
“But this is very mysterious!” she cries in agitation. “ What 
can have happened rs. Grant had no other son. Of course Sir 


‘Ivor is the rightful owner of the Court. Perhaps grief has affected 
‘his mind.” 

“‘T don’t know,” says Tom dismally; ‘he promised as how I was 
to go with him and now he ses I ain’t, but all the same I means to 
follow whereyer he goes,” he adds, dropping his voice-and glancing 
around, ‘Tain’t wages I wants. I’d serve him till I died ; he was 
so good to me, he was, and [ ain’t a going to forget it.” 

“You're a good lad,” says Beryl eatily. “Yes, don’t leave him. 
He may want a true heart to serve him one day, and be very sure, 
Tom, your fidelity won’t go unrewarded. Oh, I wish—I wish I knew 
hi trouble was,” she cries passionately ; “I wish I could help 

im. 
“Why don’t you go and ask him, ma’am ?” suggests Tom. ‘ He’s 
lonely enough up there, only the lawyer chaps come, and they worrit 
him more than enough, I bet. Miley don’t you go, ma’am ?” 

“TI can’t,” stammers Beryl hurriedly, as again that hot, 
shamed flush stains her white face. “I’m very, very sorry, Tom; 
you may tell him that—tell him it from me; but I can’t say more, 
and I can’t do anything. I wish to Heaven I could!” 

‘‘ He was so good to the little gentleman,” says Tom wistfully ; 
‘“‘T seed him myself a nursin’ and 4 watchin’ .him night after night. 
Seems queer to me that you, as is his mother, can’t help my poor 
master even by a word. All his friends seems a turning their backs 
on him now. That’s just what he said.” 

“Oh, hush—hush !” cries Beryl passionately ; “ you don’t know 

what you're talking about. He—he will understand what I mean if 
you give him my message.” 
“Tl give it safe enough,” says Tom, looking.more and more 
puzzled ; “seems to me, though, the quality has a mighty strange 
way of showin’ friendship. If one of my sort’s in trouble, neither 
man nor woman makes any sort of fuss "bout going to them, if ’tis 
only to say they’re sorry for’em. I’m sure Sir Ivor would take it 
much kinder i you went to see him, ’stead of sending a message.” 

“Be silent!” she cries almost fiercely. “You forget yourself ; 
you don’t know what you say.” 

Tom shrinks back alarmed and abashed. 

‘“‘T beg your pardon, ma’am,” he says. ‘No offence meaft, I’m 
sure. If you'd seen my master as I’ve seen him, you'd feel sorry too. 
I didn’t think you'd be angry if I told you.” 

' Dm not angry,” she saya, with a sound as of tears in her voice, 
and a look of passionate yearning in her eyes-as they restjon the old 
Court’s gabled roof. ‘ You’re a good.boy—a faithful boy. You mean 
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well, I know. But don't epeak to me any more. I want to be 
alone. I—I came here to be alone.” . 

Tom stares at her bewildered. Then tryifig slowly and won- 
deringly to take in the meaning of her words, he turns and goes 
away down the gravelled path, and the droopns branches of the ur a 
trees fall over him, and hide him ftom ‘her sight. Her hands went out to clasp his own. In this moment she 
~~ She makes no sotnd or movement till that solitary figure is remembered nothing save that he was in trouble, and she so longed 
visible no longer. Then her arms up. with a wild gesture, and | to comfort him. 

nt “The shame cannot touch you,” she cried. ‘Do not take it to 


she throws herself down on the cold clay of the néew-miade grave, 
sobbing as if her heart would break. heart like this. After all, the ae may be wrong. Who brought 
them? Who knows the story nS 


two years later. Consequently her marriage with a father a3 
allege and—— You don’t need me to say more, Beryl, do you?” 

* voice sounded choked. So bitter it was to him to put his 
shame into words for herfor the woman in whose sight he would 
have stood in honour. 


“Count Savona.” aa 78 i 
She recoiled suddenly. Her eyes grew dark with wrath. 
«He! That coward—that traitor t Oh, Ivor, don’t believe him! 


three? Half a life- 
time it seems to her, for sorrow comes with slow tread; ’tis only joy 
that passes by 80 quickly that the flying feet are gone ere we have | t ! : 
felt quite sure of their presence. Be the time long or short, how- Don’t accept this wrong at his hands. It is all a lie—I am sure it 
ever, she is awakened to some consciousness of its existence at last | is!” | | ay 
by the touch of a hand on her shoulder, and springing to her feet He shook his head sadly: : 
ahe sees in the light of the cold wintry moon the face of the man “My dear, it is the bitter truth. The papers I discovered prove 
for whose sake that hour of bitter grief has been eae that : 

Changed | Oh, God, how changed! she wildly thinks, reading 
its sorrowful lines, its anguish and pain, as only a woman’s eyes can 
read the face of one she loves. 

“Beryl!” he says hoarsely. ‘ You here ” 
Her pale face grows paler still. The hand she has raised to greet 
him falls listlessly by her side. 

“Did I not love her also?” she says. “Was it wrong that I 
should come to her last resting-place ?” 

“Wrong!” Sogreata flood of joy lights his face and sweeps over 
his heart that it needs no words to say how little she need fear one 
word of accusation. “It was kind of you—very kind of you.” 

Then his voice breaks, and for a moment’s fear-filled silence they 
stand and gaze into each other's eyes, as never had they thought to 
gaze again. 
Quite suddenly the woman’s pity bursts asunder the barrier of 
her self-control. It is not in her power to gaze on such a changed 
face unmoved. _ 

“ You have had great trouble. J—I heard it. If I say to you, I 
am sorry——” . - 

: But then her strength gives way. A burst of sobs escapes her 
reast. 

“Qh, Ivor—Ivor !” she cries, what is it? Can't you tell me?” 

His face grows white as death, and his strong frame trembles like 


» 
She was silent. What could she say? What could she do? Know- 
ing how ie and true, and honourable he was, she could read only 
too plainly the sunny and agony this news had brought; but 
comfort—what comfort lay in any words to bring him even brief 
forgetfulness of the shame that filled his whole life ? 

“Tt was a dreadful blow,” he said at last. “I think it almost 
stunned me. I—I am glad my i uncle died in ignorance of it. 
He was so fond of me always, an he used to tell me all his plans, 
and all he would wish me to do here ; and, after all, I have no more 
right to the Court and its surroundings than the veriest. beggar in 
the streets.” | 

«“ How can you bear it?” she almost sobbed. 

“J have had almost as hard a thing to bear before,” he said 
simply. ‘1 suppose I am getting used to trouble now. Heaven 
knows I’ve had some hard strokes lately.” 

“ And what are you going to do?” she asked. | 

“T leave here to-morrow. I have told the lawyers the facts of 
the case, and res Gear see any loophole out of it. The only diffi- 
culty is to find who is the next heir to the property. The direct 
line fails with me—without me, I should say,” he added bitterly. 
“Tt seems hard to trace back the remote branch who will hold its 
honours. As for myself, I shall enlist, I think, under a foreign 
flag. What else remains to be done ?” 


be hopeless. Have you—have you seen Savona since this discovery ?” 
‘He dropped her hands and recoiled as if a shot had struck him 

“Great Heaven !” he cried hoarsely, © I forgot. Inall my own 
trouble, I forgot that his villainy could touch you also. 1 cant 
keep ay promise to him now.” 

“What promise?” she asked sternly. ‘ You would not buy his 
silence for—for my sake. Oh, Ivor, do not tell me that.” ~ 

He was silent. He only looked at her despairingly, and saw the 
hot blood rise to her very brow, and mantle all the beautiful pale 
face in one fiery glow of shame, till her hands went up to cover it 
from his sight. j 

“ He will tell my husband,” she said slowly. “I know that was 
what you meant. Well, let him do his worst. I don’t fear him.” 

«But I do, for your sake,” cried Ivor hoarsely. ‘It means ruin 
to you—it means more than all my troubles put together to me, for 
—oh, Beryl, I brought it on you, and I can’t help you now.” 

“Yes, you can,” she said, dropping her hands, and facing him with 
a new, bright cou in her eyes; “you can help me by being 
brave and true, fighting against your own misfortunes—not 
letting them vanquish you; you can help me by defying that 
scoundrel to his face, not placing yourself at his mercy by purchasing 
his silence. Let him do his worst to me, even as he has done it to 
ou. 1 don’t fear him any longer.” 

“My brave ae il burst from Ivor’s lips involuntarily. 

| id, raising her finger warningly ; “don't say 
that—don’t make me a weak woman when I want to be a strong one. 


eaf. 

“J can tell you, if you wish,” he says hoarsely ; “you will hear 
it soon enough. It is only that Lam a nameless beggar, instead of 
heing what—what I have always thought myself.” 

She looks at him stupefied. ! 

“T can’t understand,” she says brokenly. ‘It isn’t true. You— 
of all men.” 

“Even I—of all men,” he echoes. “Times are changed since if 
was the idle fop whom you honoured with the title of ° My Lord 
Conceit.’” - 

“ Don’t !” she cries, her words cutting sharp and shrill across the 
still night air. “For Heaven's aake spare me such memories. What 
do you mean? What is this mystery? I—I can't understand it.” 

“Tt is very simple,” he said. © My mother told me nothing of 
her early life, but at her death I discovered that my father was not 
her first hueband. Asa girl, she had been at a school in France. 
There, at the age of sixteen, she fell in love, or imagined herself in 
love, with a man who appealed to her romantic youth with a story of 
banishment, chivalry, adverse fortune—Heaven knows what. He 
really was an Italian who taught saat at the school. She fled 
with him, and they were married. She was most unhappy. Two 
years later_he deserted her. The story was hushed up by her 
parents. No one knew of it. Soon after,came news of this man’s 
Jenth. He had been wrecked while crossing in a schooner from | Y 
Naples. The news was in all the Italian jouraa and her father took 
all possible precautions to have it verified. Am I wearying you? 


I will make the story as brief as possible. About that time she 
met my father, Sir ector’s younger brother. He fell madly in| I will take the weapon out of Count Savona’s hands; I will go to 
my husband and te him myself how weak I have been. Let him 


love with her, and her parents were eager for her acceptance of him. | ! um 
This time all was prosperous, clear, satisfactory. They were married | judge for himself—let him condemn me as he please ; at least, nu 


at the English embassy in Rome. A year after 1 was born. We| cruel spy shall dog your oe or make our lives a burden.” 
came over 1o England and lived at the Court. My father died when « You—you will do this ¢” he faltered. | ee 

1 was still a child, and our home was here, as you know.” “ As Heaven sees and judges us now, I will.” | eed 
He paused. She looked up at the weariness and suffering in his “Then,” cried Ivor with a strange gleam of triumph in his eyes, 
| yon give me freedom again ; ics enable me to fight this cur with 


face, and marvelled what had yet to come. i 
“ How or when she discovered that she had been deceived J can- his own weapons. Let him do his worst, as you say—we can efy 


not tell,” he went on. “ But she did discover 1t, ‘and determined to him! ; _ : 
keep her secret, and bring me up in ignorance of the fact that I was She looked at him tearfully, bravely, with all her soul in her 
a usurper here. Someone—8& SPJ» who makes it his business to great deep eyes. 

trade on family misfortunes, found out that, instead of dying when “Do you know,” ghe said solemnly, “my life seems to have been 
it was supposed, her first husband escaped from the wreck, took arms | one long repentance uf that first misjudgment of you. I want to 
under Victor Emmanuel, and was shot at the battle of Solferino | hear yon say you forgive me that, be ore—before we part.” 
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“There ig nothing to forgive you. ‘There never could be for ine,” 
he enid with earnestness as deep ab, and infinitely more sorrowful than, 
her own.. He was weak,.and ill, and shaken, and it was hard to win 
back the.old self-command. ‘“ You are the noblest woman that was 
ever created, I think. . I can never forget you. ‘I can never be sorry for 
loving you. I only wish it lay in my: power to shield you from this 
sorrow instead of adding to it.” . ; | is an 

“You won’t add to it if you will do what I ask,” she said. 
“ Don’t give yourself up to despair. How do you know even that 
this man .has not been deceiving your mother. She seems only to 
have accepted his words, and you ner. hers. I don’t believe the story 
—I can’t. Were I in your place I would leave no stone unturned to 
prove this man’s account of it.” | 

“You forget,” he said very sadly, “that when I leave here I go 
out to banishment, to poverty. Howcan I find means to investigate 
the story? Most of the persons connected with it are dead and 
buried. The documents I found prove the marriage, the death, my 
own birth—all the dates are duly certified. Then there is my 
mother’s own confession, the letter she wrote the night of her death. 
I fear the story is true enough. My only satisfaction is that I can 
defy this villain now, and bid him dog my steps no longer. He 
is a sufferer, too, by the discovery, for it seems to have been a com- 
fortable source of income to him for many a year past. But don’t 
let us talk of him any longer,” he added with a shiver. “I—I want 
to know what you are going to do.” a 

“TY have written to ask my husband’s permission to return to 
India,” she said, growing very white as she met those brave and 
tender eyes. “But I shall not wait for it; I will leave by the first 
steamer.” 2° 4 | 

“ And—and if he takes a different view of this to what you 
suppose ?” asked Ivor hesitatingly. | 

‘That I must risk,” she answered sadly. “‘ Why should you be 
the only one to suffer ?” | | 
“Ah, my dear,” he answered, greatly moved, “it is so different 
for a woman, and I have always honoured you so. Heaven knows I 
do still ; and to think that my own folly has called all this trouble 
into life. It cuts me to the heart.” . 

“You must not say that ; you must not think of it,” she answered, 
steadying her voice by a great effort. ‘“I—I thought I should never 
see you again, but since I have done so, I must tell you also. that I 
see plainly enough you are not to blame in this matter. Why was 
I so blind—so foolish ? I seem to have been claiming so much from 
you all these years. What other man would have been to my 
children what you were? And, after all, I can only repay your 
kindness by added sorrow.” | ; 

“T told you before that sorrow from your hands loses half its 
sting,” he answered. “You need not reproach yourself. I—I 
can’t help saying lam glad I have seen you again, little’ as I ever 
thought to do.so. I think I shall bear my banishment better for 
remembrance of a parting word. I wish it were not wrong to 
ask for some news of you,” he added wistfully. ‘But I shall - a 
wanderer, and can give you no address. Perhaps it is as well, only 
what shall I do if harm comes to you—if your husband refuses to 
believe——” See 

‘He will not—he cannot!” cried Beryl almost fiercely. _ “ He 
knows me better than to doubt my word.” 

“ How pale and cold you look,” he said gently ; “I have been 
selfish to detain you here so long. Let me see you home now to the 
rectory. It is the last time, you know.” | 

She took bis arm without a word ; she was trembling greatly. 
In silence they trod the shadowy path, and closed the gate, where 
Jack and Cyril had been used to swing. In silence, too, they 
reached the rectory grounds, and there paused as if by common 
consent, and stood for a moment with clasped hands, looking into each 
changed and saddened face. Then with a murmured “ Heaven be 
with you!” the trembling hands unlinked themselves, and between 
these two sundered lives rolled back the dark swift waves of trouble 
and despair. | 

With hurried steps Beryl Marsden entered the dark and silent 
house. A lamp was burning in the parlour. 
old rector sat dozing in his chair. — 

You are late, my dear,” he ‘said, “and how white and cold you 
look. See, there is a letter for you from your friends at Vaux.” 

1 took up the letter mechanically. She saw it was marked 
“Immediate,” but her hands trembled so that she could scarcely open 
jt. When she did an enclosure fell out. It was a telegram from 
India which Mrs. Dunbar had forwarded from the Abbey. : 

For one sick, dizzy moment her heart seemed to stand still. Then 
she tore open the paper, and read these words: 

“‘ Don't dare to come out. Go to your lover, trattress !” 

“ Beryl, my child! Beryl! what is it ?” 

But ere he could catch the swaying form she fell at his feet like 
a log, with the paper crushed in her hand. 

(To be continued.—Commenced in No, 141.) 
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CHAPTER X. ; 

QaptatN MIDDLEFORD, beroni anv doubt, had been foully 
murdered. But by whom? ‘lhe medical examination showed that 
the unfortunate-officer had been literally stabbed to the heart, and 
the hypothesis favoured by both the Hunstone and the Sellworth 
surgeons was that the treacherous blow had been dealt from the rear. 
It was surmised that stealthy steps had crossed the library from the 
northern window, that, hearing 4 rustle, the captain had turned and 
half risen from his seat, that, in that very instant, his cruel foe had 
smitten him, and that, without so much as a single penetrating cry, 
the baronet’s guest had fallen in a huddled, ghastly heap upon the 
floor. The few facts of seeming importance which came to light in 
the first hours of confused investigation bore out this theory. It was 
proved that both the library-windows had been unfastened, and there 
were marks upon the frame of the northern one which spoke of a 
hurried and lawless exit. Moreover, a rent, unnoticed before, was 
disclosed to elaborate scrutiny in the flowing side-curtain. No 
domestic had heard—or would confess to the circumstance—any 
unusual sounds. The captain had come in at sunset, had partaken 
of some refreshments, and had afterwards slipped quietly away to 
meet his doom. | : 

To Sir Raymond Bradwell the shock was terrible. It would have 
affected him greatly to have been told by a stranger that his friend 
and fellow-schemer had passed the mysterious borders of what men 
call “the seen and the unseen.” But for himself to find the captain, 
whom he had left a few hours before full of life and high spirits, in the 
chill grasp of death—and of death in so barbarous a guise! It was 
an overwhelming experience, and for the time it thoroughly unnerved 
him. The Hunstone doctor was compelled to turn his attention to 
the living, and to prescribe for the baronet such remedies as he 
judged might best soothe his patient’s almost hysterical agitation. 
| Where was Harry? This was a question which somehow came 
to be asked very quickly, and for answer the young man was soon 
mingling with the excited group. He looked to the full as horror- 
stricken and bewildered as anyone else, except, perhaps, his father. 
But he appeared to have no light to throw upon the mystery, and 
there were those who thought that in this crisis he kept deliberately 
in the background and was strangely chary of either suggestions or 
enquiries. . 

Ominously was this reserve interpreted, the next morning, by 
those who remembered it; for the rumour ran like wild-fire about 
the village that Harry Bradwell had been arrested and charged with 
the minder of his father’s friend. 

It was even so. Scrap by scrap evidence had accumulated, 
which to the hod ab intelligences of Sergeant Munn and his 
subordinates, pointed only too clearly in one direction. They both 
declared to their cronies in the hamlet that at first they had been 
loth to believe in the possibility of such a scandal ; but this asser- 
tion was made ‘in a tone which testified that, whatever the extent of 
their original reluctance, it had been very successfally overcome. 

‘And the case indeed appeared dark. The fact that Harry had 
eurreptitiously contracted an engagement with a relative of his 
outcast: uncle, and so incurred the risk of a grave disagreement with 
Sir Raymond, had openly transpired, as also the circumstance that 
Captain Middleford become aware of this, and that Harry had 
reason to fear an inconvenient disclosure at the captain’s hands 
Here seemed to be a motive for the deed of blood. 

Then a plain and trustworthy labouring man, named Ambrose 


Ellis, came reluctantly forward with a story which tended to show ' 


that the crime was premeditated. He first unbosomed himself tow 

neighbour, who insisted that it was his duty to at once inform the 

pone and dragged Ambrose straightway into the presence of 
ergeant Munn. 

“Ellis, here, knows summat about t’ cap’en yonder, and Mr. - 

Bradwell,” said Ambrose’s companion, by way of introduction, and 

with his breast swelling high with the importance of hia mission. 

“Indeed,” said the officer, “let him tell me quickly, then; I, 
haven’t much time to spare.” 7 7 

Ellis feebly objected. “I don’t wish Mr. Bradwell any harm 3 

a bit,” he said. “I didn’t want to come up here.” 
is roused the official curiosity. Qut came a big, red-bound 
memorandum-book. ; 

‘At your convenience, Mr. Ellis, please?” A peculiar emphasis 
was laid upon the last-word of the sentence. It broke down the 
weak barrier of resistance. 

“ Well, if I must I must ; ’tis only what, as luck would have it, 
I chanced to overhear in t’ park avenue one day.” 

“ Date, please.” 


‘i # 
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“Ah, that I can’t justly remember ; I’ve nought to fix it by.” 

“A pity ; but proceed.” 

“IT was walking across t’ green, sir, and t’ two gentlemen were 
atween t’ trees.” | 

“Captain Middleford and Mr. Henry Bradwell ?” 

“Yes, sir. Idon’t fancy either of ’em noticed me. They weren’t 
looking my way, an’ they were very busy indeed, talking. Their 
voices were pretty loud, an’ I could tell afore I got anyways close as 
al] wasn’t as it should be atween house-mates. They were quarrelling, 
that’s what they were at.” | 

“Ah! Go on, Elis.” 

“The cap’en seemed far the best-tempered o’ the two, but even 
he twitched at his walking-cane pretty viciously, I thought, at times ; 
an’ as for Master Harry, he were in a terrible tantrum, an’ no 
mistake.” 

‘What was the question in dispute ?” 

“That I can’t rightly say, sir. I don’t mean to make no foolish 
guesses,” ‘ 

“ Very wise of you, Ellis. Continue with what you do know. 
You heard something ” | 

“Tt was just at t’ end o’ the talk, sir. They’d both stopped, and 
Master Harry raised his voice a bit. ‘If you do succeed, you sh 
suffer for it ; aye, if it is my own hands that wreak the vengeance,’ 
he said. Master Harry shook his fist so”—the narrator suited 
the action to the word—‘as Cap’en Middleford turned away, 
~~ he said something else—about war, I think. That is all I 

ow.” 

“ Thanks ; this is very valuable information indeed.” 

It was an approximate certainty that Harry had been in the 
house at the moment of the outrage—in fact, he did not deny it. 
All these things put together and illumined by the vivid imaginations 
of the police-officers, were held to justify an arrest. . | 

The excitement and consternation in the village and amongst the 
young man’s acquaintances was intense. But gradually the feeling 
widened and deepened that, however sad might be the truth, the 
ee were upon the right scent, and had in custody the genuine 
culprit. . 

arry himself suffered the blow with singular fortitude. Indeed, 
his apparent calmness and stolidity went a long way towards con- 
vincing several of those brought into immediate contact with him 
of his guilt. They could not comprehend how a prisoner with so 
grave a charge suspended over him should be quiet and collected, 
unless he had already forecasted the possibility of being in this trying 
predicament. Tears, and frantic outcries, and indignant protestations 
of innocence they could have understood, and would have tried their 
hardest to have believed in. But this haughty—as they considered— 
self-possession had its own elements of dark suspicion. 

“I know no more of the affair than, at present, does Sergeant 
Munn or any one of you,” was Harry’s only reply to the earliest 
whisper of accusation, and to that declaration he had added very 
little either of Saran or of defence. . 

Hunstone at last had its mystery, and awoke to quite a phe- 
nomenal agitation and notoriety. How men and women walked Io 
distances merely to stand in front of the shadowed mansion an 
with curious eyes seek out the fateful window ; how tongues waged ; 
and how the ale at the villave inns flowed in prodigious quantities 
to drive the stiff mill of. bucolic imaginations ; how theory after 
theory was broached, and examined, and cast aside as uscless; how 
romance was woven into the texture of the ugly story; and how 
gossips quarrelled over the pattern of their task—all these things 
the reader will understand. ‘ 

At one point both the police and the amateur investigators (whose 


name was legion) were baffled. No weapon could be discovered |. 


with which it was at all likely that the fatal wound had been inflicted. 
Search was made everywhere, within the manor-house and without ; 
but to no purpose. This was distinctly a missing link ; but the 
seekers were not yet in despair. There were many corners in the 
manor precincts where a blade of steel might escape observation for 
many ee be found at last by some accidental wayfarer. It was 
known that Harry had at one time possessed a rapier. 


| CHAPTER XI. 

Ir Harry Bradwell bore this sudden and unlooked-for trial with 
amazing calmness, the same could hardly be said of his father. To 
Sir Raymond it was a catastrophe on the heels of a catastrophe. 
Shock was succeeding shock, wave following wave, with such cruel 
and stern persistency, that the baronet for the first time in his life 
realised how intrinsically helpless he was when caught in the grip of 
‘adverse fates. Of what use were titte, ‘wealth, a long lineage, a 
hitherto untarnished name, when brought face to face with such 
gigantic disaster and peril? There are summer gales in which 
‘pride—reasonable or unreasonable—may act as ballast, and carry the 
‘vessel bravely onward. But this was a hurricane—fierce, resistless 


overwhelming. It threatened the foundering of both Sir Raymond’s 
physical and mental powers. It would probably have accomplished 
this end if he had not in the depths of his anguish and despair 
have tossed his pride and dignity, once for all, overboard. } 

It was the night of Harry’s arrest, and the baronet was pacing 
his chamber with no thought of rest. Sleep, indeed, at the present 
conjunction of affairs, was an impossibility. He was racked with 
anxious cares and terrible forebodings. He had listened to revela- 
tions which had staggered him, taking away his breath and filling 
his breast with many conflicting emotions. He had heard of his 
son’s engagement to Agnes Fenton, the niece of the woman whose 
presence within the sacred Bradwell circle had occasioned so bitter 
and lasting a feud. This disclosure had awakened all the anger and 
bewilderment which Harry had expected. He had been informed of 
his son’s familiarity with the discarded brother, and of the repeated 
visits which Harry had paid to Croyle Farm. These things had 
annoyed him pastexpression. But, dwarfing all else, overshadowing 
all petty resentments and inherited animosities, was the glaring, 
miserable reality that his son was a prisoner, accused of having 
done to death a man whom by every law of hospitality it was his 
—Harry’s—duty to protect. The pain of parental disappointment 
and terror miozgled in Sir Raymond’s heart with the acute sense of 
degradation and shame. _ 

And whither to turn for comfort, for any single ray of light upon 
this black horizon, he knew not. It had been plain to him that all 
—servants, neighbours, policemen—believed his boy guilty. No one 
of them had had the heart to tell him so in so many words. They 
had shirked any approach to a direct question. Even Sergeant Munn 
had stuttered and stammered something about its “all coming right, 
no doubt, in a day or two,” when he went to break the news 
of the arrest as best he could to the stupefied father. But it was 
easy to read the current conviction in the furtive glance, the grave, 
subdued voice, the pitying expression of each man’s and woman’s 
countenance. rg. ay - 

The baronet walked up and down that room for hours, and then 
threw himself into a chair and sat for hours more with bowed head 
and clenched, nerveless hands... .. ae a 

At last he reached a decision, and for him, considering what his 
past had been, a strange one. 

“T will go and see—that girl,” he murmured hoarsely. ‘“ She 
may know something that may prove of use. She will not believe 
him the—the thin ey say, if she loves Harry.” 

That this would, well-nigh of necessity, involve also an encounter 
with his alienated brother, was an idea which occurred to Sir 
Raymond more than once, and to which he attached small weight. 
He had at present neither the desire nor the intention to be reconciled 
with Francis, but if he chanced to meet the self-willed farmer—or 
worse still, his wife—he would at least be civil to him, or her, and 
try for the moment to forget the offence. A great grief is a leveller 
of many human barriers, and has power to bridge over many 
formidable gulfs. | 

Sir Raymond carried this resolve into effect at a very early hour 
on the next morning. | _ | 

The trim, little servant who opened the door of the comfortable 
Croyle homestead could scarcely believe her eyesight as she re- 
cognised the visitor. The story of the Bradwell feud was common 
property in the district, and it] was reported that the baronet 
would any day go a mile out of his way to avoid the contamination 
of his brother's chance company. What, then, should Sir Raymond 
do at Croyle Farm ? : 

This part of the mystery was quickly solved. 

“Ts Miss Fenton within ?” the baronet asked. 

“Yes, sir; come in. Shall I call her?” | 

“ If you will be so good.” | 

Sir Raymond was accordingly shown into an old-fashioned “best 
parlour,” to await Agnes’s arrival. Of Francis, or of Mrs. Bradwell, 
to his relief he as yet saw nothing. | 

Agnes made very little delay. She too was acutely suffering, and 
had spent almost as weary a ae as Harry’s parent. She was 
fully conscious of the thick cloud of suspicion that fad gathered over 
her lover, and was highly incensed against public opinion and the 
callous blundering of those in authority. With an impulsive young 
girl’s contempt for evidence, and for pedantic theories of cause an 
effect, motive and crime, she held the faintest suspicion of Harry’s 
guilt as a proof of the entertainers’ incompetence and folly. She 
knew that her betrothed was the soul of honour and uprightness ; 
other people ought to be equally aware of the same glorious truth. 
That other people had possibly not quite the same opportunities for 
judging, nor the same :-bjas in the young’ man’s favour, were con- 
siderations which Agnes did not stay to take into account. She 
argued more from the base of intuitive sentiment than of reason. 
For this cause it is probable that she would have failed to convince 
many jurymen. But to Sir Raymond her.healthy indignation and 


her confidence in the future constituted exactly the tonic which he 
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required. It was the wisest step he could have taken, this to which 
his despair had driven him in his own pride’s despite. 

She received her visitor with what, under happier conditions, 
would have been a bewitching air of unaffected surprise. 

“Sir Raymond Bradwell, I believe?” she said. 

‘Yes ; ] have ventured to call to ask a question or two about— 
about my unfortunate son Harry,” he answered, with a gasp like that 
of a hesitant swimmer taking an unaccustomed plunge. 

forgot herself and all her personal fears in an instant. 

“He is innocent! I am certain he is innocent!” she cried. 
“‘ What idiots these country police must be to fix their attention upon 
the wrong man !” | 

The warm, impetuous words struck a sympathetic chord in the 
listener’s inmost heart. At that moment he could have abased him- 
self in the dust before Agnes, in token of his gratitude. How he 
had hungered for this assurance from lips on whose honesty he could 
rely! That Agnes believed her assertion was evident from the proud 
ring in her voice, the flash in her eyes, the quiver of her delicate 
ernie - petulant stamp of her foot. Had she any evidence to 
adduce 

“Of course is innocent,” the baronet answered huskily. 
“No one who knows him should for an instant doubt that. But the 
proof is needed—the proof, Miss Fenton! Can you assist in this 
matter ?” 

The girl’s passion had spent itself, and she recollected pitifully 
how valueless was her testimony in the eyes of an uncharitable and 
censorious world. If only she could have sworn that Harry had 
been in her own eorapeny that evening! But of such an alvbs there 
was not the remotest ho 

“‘T am afraid not. Harry had not been to the farm for a couple 
of days. I think he was a little afraid of—of—Captain Middleford, 
ae for me to confess that would surely be misinterpreted,” she 
eaid. 

Sir Raymond’s dread smote him again. It seemed that he would 
have his pouty for nothing. 

e your uncle has no light to throw on this dark subject?” he 
asked ina more icy tone. 
= “ None whatever! He would have told me else. I will call 
im. 
“No, no! Not this morning, thank you ;” and in the gesture of 
the restraining hand something of the old haughtiness returned. The 
breach of long years was not healed yet. 

Agnes obeyed by coming again into the centre of the room. She 
became questioner in her turn. 

“You have seen Harry; how does he bear it—this wretched 
trouble?” she asked. 

‘‘As a man should. He is a true Bradwell,” Sir Raymond 
replied. 

: eri clasped her hands as a fresh wave of emotion swept over 
er soul. 

“‘T must go to him ; I am sure he must wish it. He may think, 
else, that I am like the others—that I doubt him, which is impossible !” 
she murmured. 

‘Come to the Manor and go with me this afternoon,” the baronet 
said abruptly. The offer was impulsive and without calculation, the 
fruit of the girl’s passionate outburst. Yet it had its sagacious side. 
For the villagers to see Sir Raymond Bradwell and Agnes Fenton 
together would go far to dispose of one part of the theory of the 
prosecution. : 

Agnes willingly consented. — 


OHAPTER XIL 


Ir has been already hinted that Sussex Row, East, was a very 
unfashionable and unpretending thoroughfare. It had, however, 
all the characteristics of the ordinary busy and commerce-devoted 
London street. Amongst these was a careless contempt for the fate 
of the unit. Not more indifferent were the dwellers in old Rome to 
the sorrows and perplexities of the outcast burrowers into her 
catacombs, than was the average sojourner in Sussex Row to the good 
or bad fortune of his neighbours. If one man closed his shop another 
opened it, and it mattered little to Smith whether the name of Brown, 
or Jones, or haply Robinson, were emblazoned over the opposite door. 
A stranger might settle here and no one recognise the fact, until his 
attempts to undersell his rivals brought down maledictions upon his 
head ; and an old inhabitant might disappear and not be missed, 
until someone recollected that by this date a certain bill should have 
been honoured. © 

A very prominent and long-established denizen of the district did 

so vanish, and his vacant niche in the daily life was thus ignored. 
' On the very arene of Captain Middleford’s visit to the usurer’s 
home, Mr. Samuel Huke deserted his business without the least 
apparent preparation for such a step, and certainly without vouchsafing 
to anybody word of either warning or explanation. 


Mr. Huke’s household was but a small one. He had no wife, and 
the girl who bore his name and passed for his daughter—only he 
himself knew with how much right—was the only living being in 
all London upon whose affection he had the slightest claim. There 
were those in West End mansions who feared him, those in narrow 
City lanes who had occasion at intervals to use him, as either tool or 
staff—woe betide them if the latter !—those (two lads) in his own 
shop who hated him for the irksome toil he forced upon them, and 
the biting words with which he sometimes corrected their failings 
and mistakes. But love he won from none save Miriam. 

Miriam’s regard was unfeigned, and merely reciprocated the 
tenderness of the money-lender’s own heart towards the lonely girl. 
Scarcely did reciprocate it, for upon Miriam the usurer had lavished 
all the wealth of an affection as pure and strong as it seemed incon- 
gruous with his ordinary habits and aims. As in the desert the 
wayfarer is now and then surprised and delighted by the unexpected 
discovery of some sweet, bubbling spring, so in the waste of Samuel 
Huke’s life a hidden fountain of unselfish love existed. In what 
strange soil of romantic remorse this took its rise it is impossible to 
say. There are depths in the human soul into which no plummet 
can be rr) wes 

As the long hours of the early autumn night ebbed away, and 
the absent one did not return; as the next morning, afternoon, 
evening, passed in like manner, and still without sign, Miriam grew 
increasingly frightened and uneasy. She had heard enough of the 
altercation between Captain Middleford and her father to know that 
for once, at least, the advantage—that power which can override 
arguments—had not been on the usurer’s side. She had understood 
that after the visitor's departure her father had been the victim of a 
wild outburst of vindictive passion. The shop-boys had told her of 
the oaths he had used ; of the mysterious threats he had indulged 
in ; of the manner in which he had walked about the shop and tossed 
bundles of s hither and thither, as though in action only were 
there any relief for his overwrought feelings. 

There might be exaggeration in the boys’ narratives, but that 
they had some foundation in actual fact Miriam was compelled to 
believe. And then, too, she recollected, with fresh 3 of a name- 
less dread, the depression under which her father had laboured for 
weeks, if not for months, before Captain Middleford’s call. To this 
depression she possessed no clue, but it had at intervals troubled her 
very seriously, and now she read in it the premonition of an 
impending crisis. Her father had been nervous, gloomy, and ill at 
ease, betraying his disquietude to the keen cyes of the maiden ina 
hundred unsuspected and involuntary ways. That the terrible, 
unknown something which had one happened now was the 
climax of this secret trouble, she could scarcely doubt. A great 
terror was stealing over Miriam’s soul. 

How was it possible to arrive at the truth? Many wild and 
an acai lans suggested themselves to the girl’s harassed mind, 
and were one by one examined and thrown aside as useless. It was 
fortunate for her that in the course of this long day she had the shop 
to superintend and the enquiries of many callers to meet. In this 
way there was a subdivision of her care, and though it lost nothing 
of its intensity in that process, it was less overwhelming and less 
physically crushing. | 

A second night , and from the master of the house there 
arrived no token. Miriam had no lo the faintest hope that the 
mystery would be satisfactorily explained. She was certain that, if 
alive and well and in possession of his freedom, her father would 
have communicated with her before this. Whatever the urgency and 
the absorbing character of his business, he would have found space 
and opportunity to set at rest fears which he must have known would 
quickly leap into existence in the face of so inexplicable an absence, 
and with every hour would gain in force and bitterness. Had he even 
have told her that he was going, without saying whither, it would 
have been different. But she had received no intimation of any kind. 

A hundred times since Samuel Huke had disappeared the girl 
had gone to the door or the window of the beetle-browed little shop, 
and Fad strained her weary eyes to catch, if it were possible, a glimpse 
of the returning wanderer. With a madly-beating heart she had 
watched the advent and irregular journey down the street of postman 
after postman, telegraph-messenger after telegraph-messenger, and 
always hitherto in vain. No scrap of news come. 

A tobacconist’s and stationer’s shop was immediately opposite 
No. 15, and here the contents bills of the Telegraph, Chronieh, and 
Standard were prominently oe a gs This morning one special line 
of large black type fascinated the girl’s gaze. It was, “ Terribie 
Murder in Brakeshire.” Brakeshire! That was a county of which 
she had frequently heard her father speak during these last months. 
She went closer and read the sub-line: “A Retired Army Captain 
Stabbed to Death.” Completely hice Seo by the horror of the 
theme, and by a subtle creeping d which was chilling the warm 


young blood in her veins, Miriam next bought a paper and with 


trembling fingers unfolded it, There, arrayed in all the crimson 
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hues of the penny-a-liner’s eloquence, and supplemented with as 
much romantic gossip as assiduous gleaning could collect, was the 
story of Captain Middleford’s mysterious assassination. The reporter 
seemed to have little doubt as to the culprit, for, while guarding 
himeelf by the conventional phrases about “every man being held 
innocent until proved guilty,” he contrived to convey clearly to his 
reader's mind the theory that the only possible miscreant involved 
in this case was Harry Bradwell. Of course, Agnes Fenton did not 
escape. Her name was dragged into the full glare of publicity, and a 
very distorted account was offered of her supposed influence on the 
criminal and his crime. 

Miriam Huke shes fate the name of the victim at once, and a 
second strange coincidence forced itself upon her attention. The 
Miss Fenton, whose lover was accused of this hideous deed, was 
doubtless the same kind-hearted young lady who had come to 
Miriam’s rescue in a moment of grievous perplexity several months 
before. The episode of the ieved cabman and Miriam’s own 
dilemma had never faded from the grateful maiden’s memory. She 
had longed many a time to be able to repay Miss Fenton’s generous 
and trustful assistance. Was this her chance? - 

But all the misery and despair of the position gradually swept in 
like a salt tidé of destruction upon Miriam’s heart. Her brain reeled 
as she interpreted these two mysteries each by the other, as she 
linked the money-lender’s abrupt disappearance with the fact of 
this Brakeshire murder, and instinctively, rather than by any 
conscious mental effort, drew her awful deduction. 

With a sudden determination she braced herself for a task from 
which hitherto she had shrank. She went into her father’s private 
room, and with two quick strokes of a hammer forced open his desk. 
Under any less appalling combination of circumstances she would 
never have dared this. Samuel Huke was notoriously a reserved man, 
and of the deeper intricacies of his business she knew next to 
nothing. Any inquisition on her part would surely have been 
baffled and resented. But she had excuse now. 

Nervously, with hot, clammy hands, she turned over the papers 
which the lifted lid had revealed. There were many which, even to 
Miriam’s anguish-quickened apres had no meaning. They 
concerned matters of which she was in total ignorance. Others 
belonged to the past, and were plainly of no moment. But at last 
she hit on a veritable clue. It was a small, dogs’-eared diary, with 
strange, ominous—to Miriam’s mind, all but conclusive—entries in it. 
She perused its revelations with tearlesseyes and pain-contracted brow. 

“And this Miss Fenton—is suffering too. I will go to her,” she 
murmured, ‘She shall know—all.” 

(To be continucd.—Commenced in No. 149.) 


Beneath the Firs. 


On, meet me when the twilight breeze 
The leaves begins to gtir, 

and when the ringdove coos to rest 
Her nestlings on the fir. 

Then softly chime the vesper bells, 

time of rest is nigh ; 

And filled with dew are all the flowers, 

And bright with stars the sky. 


Love lives not in the glare of day ; 
It seeks the twilight shade, 

Where of no eyes except their own 
Need lovers be afraid. 

So, dearest, when the sun sinks luw 
T'll wait and watch for thee, 

Beneath the firs in yonder grove, 
Till thou shalt come to me. 


Oh, be not shy, my gentle dove, 
To bring my fond heart joy ; 

Although "tis said men only woo 
When maidens fair are coy. 

But meet me with a blush and smile, 
A tender glance and sigh ; 

And bid me then from that blest hour 
To love thee till I die ! 


Her Childhood’s Love. 


(4 COMPLETE STORY.) 


' CHAPTER I. 
NELLY ERLE ought to have been a boy. The event of her birth 
liad been looked forward to with joy and expectation as though an 
heir to the throne was about to appear. It was a distressing thing 
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that a girl could not inherit the baronetcy, and that it must go toa 
neg cousin, who was abhorred by both Sir Lionel Erle and his 
wife. % 

But a girl she was and a girl she would remain, in spite of the 

e and fury on the part of her father, and the woful lamentations 
of her mother. Moreover, there seemed little prospect of the defect 
in her sex ever being remedied by a possible brother, since she had 
come as a kind of fairies’ gift long after her parents had given up all 
hopes of ever being able to dispossess the hated cousin. e 

They were obliged to make the best of it, however, and after the 
first shock began to take some slight interest in this unfortunate 
baby. Sir Lionel insisted on the old family name being still retained 
—for what period of English history did not boast of a Lionel Erle ? 
So, although no prefix of “Sir” could ever make the euphonious 
cognomen complete, she still was christened “Lionel,” like her 
ancestors. But she could not be called by such a manly appellation, 
although it was her sole one ; her nurses tried to say “ Miss Lionel,” 
and laughed; her father made an attempt at addressing her as 
“Lion,” but the effect of calling such a fair, gentle girl by such 
@ ferocious name was too ridiculous; so, at last, one and all fell 
into the habit of adopting the soft-sounding word her mother 
ee discovered in the family name, and she was known as Nelly 

tle. 

Nelly at seventeen was a very charming girl, delicately formed, 
with high, arched insteps, and a wealth of wavy, yellow hair— 
hair the colour of ripe corn with the sun on it, and eyes of deep 
grey, with long, dark lashes. If she had disappointed her parents 
with regard to sex, they certainly could not complain that she 
had not inherited the family beauty ; she was more lovely than 
any of those pictures of beautiful women which hung on the old, 
panclled walls. 

In this portrait-gallery was a face that from her carliest years, 
when she trundled her hoop there on wet days, had held a strange 
fascination’ for Nelly. It was that of a youth about twenty; his 
features were not regularly handsome like the rest of his race, they 
might almost have been called plain, but he had wonderful, dreamy 
blue eyes that looked at you with such a pure, angelic gaze that 
you felt yourself in the presence of one above his kind—a saint, a 


et. 
i Nelly could never look at this face without a feeling of wishing 
to be something better and wiser than only a pretty and rich girl, 
who had everything she wished for, and had never known what 
trouble meant. 

There was no history written of this Sir Lionel Erle, only his 
name and age were inscribed on his picture, and the date, nearly 
three centuries ago. Had he died young, or lived and achieved 

t deeds in battle, or as a statesman? There were so many Sir 

ionels in that long line that it became a hopeless puzzle to the 
girl when she tried solving the question by referring to the scantily 
recorded archives of che house of Erle; but the beautiful eyes still 
Nig on gazing at her year after year, and more and more fascinated 

er. 
‘ a if ever I marry anyone,” she resolved, “ he will have to be like 
that. 

Now that she was seventeen, and the only child, she had been 
presented at Court, and made her début to the world in general, and 
great was the admiration her beauty excited, and many were the 
aspirants for her hand. 

But Nelly shook her dainty head at them all. “She did not 
wish to marry for years to come,” she said. “She was a child still, 
and would remain one as long as possible.” In her secret heart she 
compared all her admirers with the picture that she loved, and felt 
that not one of them came near her ideal. 

But her father, being a matter-of-fact person, yetting old now, and 
not likely, in the natural course of things, to live many years longer, 
was anxious to have his daughter settled in life and married to some 
one of whom he himself approved. She would inherit all his money 
and estates, although she could not hold the title, and he knew that 
ad romantic disposition might render her an easy prey to fortune- 

unters. 

“Nelly,” he said seriously, one day, “it is my wish that you 


_| should accept Lord Rookborough.” 


“T am not in love with Lord Rookborough,” she answered lightly. 
re Oh, nonsense, Nelly ; you talk romantically. Love is only for 


“ Then I will only marry a poet.” : 

“Now, my dear, I am rally in earnest, so don't joke 
about it. It is my particular wish that you accept this offer. 
Lord Rookborough is young and handsome, and a good 
eharacter.” 

“ But I don’t love him,” again pleaded Nelly. 

“ Pooh, pooh, child! you will love him quite well enough. Why 
should you not love him, pray ?” 

Sir Lionel little knew what an unreasonable\question he was 
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asking. Why should any woman prefer one man to another, or vue 
ary It seems against all reason and common-sense sometimes, but 
it has been and will be the case as long as the world lasts. 
“T do not know, papa,” was all Nelly could ere 
“Then you must let those whoare older, and therefore wiser, than 
yourself, settle such a matter for you. I have no wish to be severe 
with you, Nelly, or to force you into any marriage against your will; 
but since you are quite unable to judge for yourself in the present 
instance what is really for your happiness, I must make use of my 
ntal authority and insist upon your obedience. I shall accept 
rd Rookborough’s offer for you.” | 
The girl opened wide her grey eyes in astonishment and alarm. 
She had never seen her father in earnest like this before. He 
generally gave in to her in everything, quite spoiling his only child. 
“But, papa,” she said beseechingly, “I cannot, cannot marry 
him !” 
““Don’t be foolish, Nelly ; don’t be foolish, I have made up my 
mind. There, go!” | 


CHAPTER II. 
THE girl wh:? had lived for seventeen years, and never yet known 
trouble, was to experience now that which all are born to, and 
receive as they . through Jife in one form or another. 


The old 1. net having once resolved on this marriage for his 
daughter, and u..viing strengthened his resolve by oye pag eben his 
authority as: j:1rent, became immovable on the subject. Moreover, 


he soon prevailed upon Lady Erle to see the supreme advantages to 
be derived from such an arrangement, and how greatly their daughter 
would benefit. 

‘All nonsense about love,” he would say to his wife; “the girl 
reads poetry, and fills her mind with trash.” 

So poor Nelly was quite deserted, having no one to side with her 
against this marriage which she detested, and which was daily coming 
nearer and nearer, for Lord Rookborough readily received Sir Lionel’s 
acceptance of him for his daughter without insisting upon having 
the girl’s consent from. her own lips. 

“She is young and very shy,” said the father, in excuse for this 
answer by proxy; and the young lord, admiring, perhaps, the 
heiress’s possessions equally with her pretty face, was quite satisfied 
that it should be vettled in any way. He had departed to his York- 
shire moor to shoot grouse for a month, and would not return until 
the wedding morning, which was settled to take place after the 
month was over. , 

Time never lags when something roe ag is in prospect, and 
the four weeks were going all too rapidly oy. 

There were but six days left now before the terrible morning 
that was to bind her young life to a man she felt she could never 
love, and Nelly was miserable. She had got into a habit of taking 
lonely wanderings about the park, and in these early September 
evenings, when her doom was drawing so near, she would try to 
drown thought and tire herself out by long and fast walking. 

One evening she was leaning against an old tree far away on the 
confines of the property, too tired for the moment not to take a short 
rest, when along the little, seldom-used path that faced her came a 
young man, walking with a light, swinging step towards her. He 
oe the girl resting against the tree, and stopped, raising his 

at. 

‘“‘T am half afraid I am trespassing.” 

Nelly looked at him, and her face suddenly blanched. 

“You are my picture,” she said. ‘ How did you come here ?” 

“Tt was because I am too curious.” he said, and his voice was 
swect and musical. ‘I wanted just once to see the Erles’ ancient 
home. Iam Lionel Erle!” 

Nelly was more amazed than ever. The abhorred cousin who 
would inherit the title had never been mentioned to her, and she 
herself, in her young carelessness, had never considered the necessity 
for such a being. 

‘‘ It is I that am Lionel Erle,” she said. 

“Then you are my cousin ; I am so glad to see you.” 

“Tt is all like a dream,” said Nelly. 

“Why ?” asked Lionel. 

She looked up into the pure blue eyes of the picture’s likeness 
with their dreamy sweetness, and then grew a little confused, and 
blushed, and said nothing. 

“1 have heard of you, of course,” he said, “but I dare say you 
have never heard of me. Your father and mine have not met for 


many years.” 

No ; I did not know I had any cousins,” said Nelly, regaining 
her voice. “I did not even think that the picture could possibly be 
alive, and now it is too late.” 

‘What is too late?” he asked, mystified. 

“Never mind,” she said, recovering herself with an effort, “TI 
was thinking outloud.” 


“T heard the news at the inn in the village that my cousin was 
going to be married in a few days.” 

elly shuddered visibly. 

“Don’t talk about that. Tell me about your poetry.” 

“How ever did you guess I wrote poetry?” asked Lionel, 
er | . 

“T always was sure of it,” she answered, growing vague again at 
the thought of the picture. ' 

“Then, you wonderful cousin, I must confess that sometimes 
I do write down things that come into my head ; they come, and I 
can’t help writing them. I never show them to any one. But I have 
not intel time for poetry.” | 

“What do you do, then?” a, 

‘It is very dry work ; I am a clerk in a bank at Truro, where 
we live. This is my yearly holiday, when I always take a walking- 
tour somewhere, and this time I came into your country, as I had 
never seen this part before.” 

“ You must come and see papa, and the house,” said Nelly. . 

* Wao I would rather not,” replied Lionel, smiling. 

«“ ? +] 

‘Perhaps I am a little proud. I should not like it. And I must 
start from here early to-morrow.” . ; 

A feeling of utter hopelessness came over Nelly. 

“Then I shall not see you again !” she said mournfully 

Lionel! held out his hand. 

“ Good-bye,” he said, clasping her little hand, while he looked 
down at her with the eyes that bad haunted her girlhood. 

And so these two met and parted. 7 

CHAPTER LIT. . 

THE wedding festivities were such as befitted Sir Lionel Erle’s 
only child and the lord of Rookborough. The social he of such a 
marriage, where the bride felt no love, and the bridegroom a more 
sincere regard for his wife’s possessions than for herself, went to 
swell the measure of other social lies, and no one was horrified by it, 
save our poor little heroine, and she wished she had never been born. 

It had been no use resisting her fate. Since the night when she 
met the picture of her dreams in actual human form, although 
hating the chain that was to bind her more than ever, she felt that 
she must submit to it. Her cousin was but a poor clerk, and even if 
he should ever return the romantic affection which she felt for him, 
and which was a part of her life, what possible prospect was there that 
they could ever be more than the strangers to each other that they 
had been all the years before. She loved the picture, and had dis- 
covered that the picture lived ; that was all. It made no difference 
to the carrying out of her father’s will. | 

So the “happy pair” went off amid the usual shower of rice and 
slippers to s aad their dismal hoseymoon, ‘and ‘learn day by day the 
bitterness of being tied to one another. 

Years went slowly by to Nelly, Lady Rookborough. There were 
no children to cheer her dreary home, and her husband was with 
her but seldom. He had become devoted to horse-racing and such 
like sports, and his time among those whose tastes suited his 
own, rather than with the gentle, refined woman, the very look of 
whose pure eyes was a reproach to him. 

It was the tenth anniversary of their i when news 
reached her that her husband was dead. He had been killed by the 
accidental discharge of a gun at Hurlingham. 

How could she pretend grief at such an announcement? Her one 
feeling was that she had at last regained her freedom, and right glad 
was she to deliver up the burden of Rookborough Hall to the next 
heir, and go once more to live with her widowed mother in the old 
home of her ancestors. 

Settled down there again as in her girlhood, free to roam as she 
would through the familiar rooms and long picture-gallery, Nelly 
almost forgot the sad years of her marriaye, and the thoughts and 
dreams of her youth came back to her. She felt again the happy, 
romantic girl of sixteen, as she gazed up at the pictured face that 
from her childhood she had loved and worshipped. 

One day, as she was meditating on that human likeness of this 
sabe and her once strange mecting with him, a thought suddenly 

ashed into her mind, and she hurried off to Lady Erle’s room. 

“ Mother, my cousin is Sir Lionel Erle now. Why does he not 
live here? It should be oF now.” a 

“Your poor father settled 3, upen you, Nelly,” answered her 
mother. ott was not cntailed, Fectipateky 2? ioe 

Nelly opened her eyes wonderingly.’ Her nature was romantic 
rather than practical; she understood little about the laws of 
property, and since her father’s death, two years ago, had never 
once given a thought about what the heir ought to inherit. Her 
cousin was always more of a beautiful dream to her than & reality, 
the human form of her pictured hero rather than her father’s 
successor to the title. But now that the fact of his having inherited 
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the title became clear to her, that the ancient estate should go with | 


it she felt to be only right and justice. 

“It is not right that [ should have all, and he nothing but the 
bare title,” she said to her mother. “ He is Sir Lionel Erle, remember, 
and should have the inheritance of his ancestors.” 

“You are as fancifel-and-remantie-ae—when you were a girl, 
Nelly. It is fortunate that your father has ca the whole pro- 
perty to be strictly entailed sa you and your heirs alone. The will 
was made at the time of your marriage.” 

“Then since I have no children, my cousin is my next heir. 
You and I will go and live in the Dower House, mother, and I shall 
have Erle Court given over to him at once.” 

She spoke with so much determination, that Lady Erle had no 
argument left to bring forward. Nelly wrote to her cousin by that 
night’s post. - The answer that came back was in this Wise : 

“Do not think that I do not appreciate your wonderfal goodness, 
but I cannot accept your offer. As I told you the night we met 
long ago, I am proud. “I make enough money by my books now to 
supply my wants, which are ae So I am not poor.” 

: fter this decided refusal, Nelly grew very preoccupied and 
unhappy. 
Bs fT were a man and hea woman it would be easy to settle it,” 
she would say to herself. “I would ask her to marry me; but a 
woman must be dumb, or the world is horrified.” 

“ Mother, ask my cousin to come here and visit us; he will do 
that, at all events,” she said at last. 

So Lady Erle gave the invitation, and he came. 

Nelly received him warmly, but as she looked up at his face the 
blush of her first meeting with him suffused her cheek again ; he was 
older, graver, but the same clear eyes with their dreamy sweetness 
gazed into hers and reawakened the one passion of her life. 

That night she knew she loved him, and therefore she could 
never let him find it out, unles—— Ah, if he could but love her! 

But whether he loved her or not, no sign of more than the merest 
cousinly affection was manifest in Lione during his short visit to 
Erle Court. He was charmed with the beautiful home of his ancestors, 
and his poetic. nature revelled in the ancient rooms and all the 
thoughts they called forth ; but Nelly steadily avoided pointing out 
to him her favourite picture; a strange shyness came over her when 
she thought of the fascination it had always possessed for her, and 
how like Lionel was to it. Oh, how like he was! 


OHAPTER IV. 


Nety was very ill.’ For weeks she had been gradually wasti 
away. There was no manifest disease, and the doctors were battled 
put for all that she seemed to be sinking rapidly out of life. 

“T am glad I am going to die,” she said to her mother, who sat 
by her sofa; “it will set things right, and Lionel will have his 
lawful estate.” a es 

Lady Erle’s tears fell fast, her conscience was reproving her now 
for the years of enmity against the innocent heir. Must his rights 
be only purchased by the death of her only child ? 

“Mother,” said the invalid, after she had been lying quiet with 
closed eyes, “just before I die, when there is no possible hope of my 
living, 1 want you to send for Lionel that I may bid him good-bye. 
Promise me.” ee 

She promised amid her fast-falling tears. 

A week afterwards Sir Lionel Erle received a telegram, and in a 
few hours he was standing by his dying cousin’s bed. 

Lad y Erle left them ; she knew that the parting was a sacred one. 

Nelly held out her thin white hand. | 

_ “Lionel,” she: said, “now that I am going to die I want to tell 
you something which I never should have told you if! had lived.” 

The young man flung himself on his knees beside the bed, laid 
his head down upon his folded arms, and sobbed like a child. 

“Nelly, live! I love you so!” 

She touched his bowed head, but she could not s : : 

He seized the fragile hand, and covered it with kisses and teara. 

“Qh, my darling, live! For my sake live! I have so loved 
you all these years!” 2 

Nelly lay like one in a heavenly trance. Had love come instead 
of death to claim her? Presently she said in a faint voice: 

“T never imagined that you loved me.” 

“Pride has been my curse,” he groaned; “if you had only been 
poor, long ago I would have poured out all my heart to you; but you 
were rich I poor, and I knew your generous nature would have 
accepted me to make me rich.” 

“Not for that, but because I love you, Lionel—because I have 
always loved you.” 

e raised his bowed head and looked into her face. 
“Nelly, if I had only known |” he cried sesperrines 
re I shall live now,” she whispered, and her eyes closed in gentle 
sleep. . 
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the fate of Sir Thomas Chambers’s 


fortunately, though it is perfectly 1 
ought to be dealt with as a whole, it would seem 
for that, we shall have to wait a very long time indeed. 


of a water company. 
principle involved, which, if carried to its lo 
often prevent half the members of the House 
its proceedings. 


implicitly to be relied on. 
that there was to be no interference at 
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The Editor’s Note Book. 

NoTHING could better illustrate the absurdity of attem ting to 
deal piecemeal with the question of the government of London than 
etropolis Water Bill, which 
was supported by a strange alliance of the Corporation and the 
Government, and was defeated by a considerable majority. Un- 
“logical to say that the question 
if we are to walt 


THERE seems to be growing up an unpleasant tendency to intro- 


duce personal matters into the proceedings of the House of Commons, 
which is certainly not calculated to increase the respect with which 
the House is regarded by the country. Thus Mr. Coo 


’s vote on the 
Bill was challenged by Mr. Firth, on the ground of his being a director 
Fortunately the House declined to accept the 
ical conclusion, woul 
m taking any part in 


More fortunate than-the Water Bill, the Bill for the railway 


under Hyde Park has been read a second time, notwithstanding that 


*t has become obvious that the promises of its promoters are not 
For instance, we were first of all assured 
all with the surface of the 
appears that, for a certain time during its 
construction, the works wall be carried on in an open trench. It does 
not require any very audacious prophet to redict that, very soon after 
the completion of this railway, a row of b ow-holes will be added to. 
the other attractions of Hyde Park. 


park, whereas it now 


Mr. MUNDELLA, in auswer to a deputation, has declared his belief 
in the London Schoo! Board as one of the most perfect institutions of 
the country, has pooh-poohed the idea that its expenditure 1s 1n any way 
extravagant, ee has insisted that the increase in the rate 1s due to 
ihe fact that a larger number of children are being educated. If this 
were really so, there would perhaps not be much cause of complaint, 
but, as I have frequently inted out, not only does the total amount 
increase, but the expenditure for each child grows in a rfectly 
inexplicable manner. Mr. Mundella could furnish the solution to 
this problem he would be doing good service. : 


QUESTIONED subsequently in the House of Commons as to the 
statement made by Dr. Alexander, of Bradford, that he had seen 
within the last three weeks three cases of brain disease brought on by 
overwork in school, the Right Honourable gentleman said he did 
not know anything about that, but that, according to the Kegistrar 
General’s returns, there had been no increase in the pee of 
brain disease in Bradford during the last fifteen years. r. Mundella 
is, undoubtedly, an able and zealous official, but such an answer as 
this is a deal too much after the manner of the Tite Barnacles all the 
same. 


Sin SPENCER WELLS has written a very interesting letter to the 
Times on the subject of cremation in Italy, and it has been decided by 
Sir James Stephen that it is as lawful to burn bodies as to bury 
them, provided that the process is carried out in a proper and becom- 
ing manner. Prebably the result of this will. be a slight increase in 
the number of cases of cremation ; but the day is far distant when 
this mode of disposing of dead bodies will be general. No doubt it is 
the cheapest, most effectual, and, above all, the healthiest ; but in 
matters of this kind there is a sentiment, founded on centuries of 
custom, which is almost too strong to be broken down by reason. 


IT may be admitted that an executioner is a necessary oflicer of 
the State, and it is quite certain that if he is to exist at all, care should be 
taken that his terrible work shall be done not only effectually, but 
decently and even reverently. Effectual, the present hangman may be ; - 
decent, his conduct certainly is not. There seems considerable con- 
fusion as to who is actually responsible for his appointment, but no 
reader of the newspapers can fail to agree, with me that whoever has | 
the power of restoring Mr. Binns to private life should exercise it 
without delay. | 

THE late directors of the London Financial Association have. been 
relieved by Vice-Chancellor Bacon from the responsibilities which it 
was sought to impose upon them in consequence of their connection 
with the Alexandra Park Company. As it is, the impulsive resolution 
to rebuild the Palace, which was come to before the ruins of the first 
building were cool, must have been long ago heartily regretted by 
everybody concerned. 


In the City of London Court last week a gentleman sued a theatrical 
t to recover the price of a box at Drary Lane Theatre, which the 


defendant had let to two different parties. There being no defence 
Mr. Commissioner Kerr gave judgment in favour of the plaintiff, and 


ao far the case presented no feature of special public interest. 
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finger and the handle of a brush, he sketched, in masterly outline, 
three Flemish boors, with beer-glasses in their hands, drinking to the 
rising sun, which appeared above the horizon, dispersing the gloom 
of a greyish morning sky. One of the faces presented a strong and 
eabal e caricature of the supplanted sign-painter. The spectators 
at first were greatly disposed to take part with their country man 
against. the intrusive stranger. What right had he to interfere? 
There was no end tothe impudence of these foreigners. 

As, however, they watched and grumbled, the grumbling gradually 
ceased and was turned into 2 murmur of approbation when the design 
became apparent. The owner of the inn was the first to call 
‘* Bravo!" and even Gerard Douw’s cousin nine times removed, felt 
his nat calming down into admiration, 

‘*Qh,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ you belong to the craft, honest man, and 
there’s no use in denying it. Yes, yes,” he continued, laughing, as 
he turned to his neighbours, ‘‘this is a French amen pauiet who 
wishes to have a jest with me. Well, I must frankly say he knows 
what he is about.” . 

The old Frenchman was about to descend from the ladder, when a 
gentleman riding a beautiful English horse made his way through 
the crowd. 

‘‘The painting is mine!” he exclaimed in French, but with a 
foreign accent. ‘‘I will give a hundred guineas for it.” 

‘** Another madman !” exclaimed the native genius. 
but all these foreigners are mad !” 

‘*What do yon mean, monsienr?” said the innkeeper, greatly 
interested. 

‘““What I say. I will give one hundred guineas for that painting,” 
answered the young Englishman, getting off his horse. 

‘‘ That picture 1s not to be sold,” said the sign-painter, with an air 
of as much pride as if it had been his own work. 

‘* No,” quoth mine host, ‘‘ for it is already sold, and even partly 
paid for in advance. However, if monsieur wishes to come to an 
arrangement about it, it is with me that he must treat.” 

‘* Not at all, not at all,” rejoined the Flemish painter of signs ; ‘‘it 
belongs tome. My fellow artist here gave me a little help out of 
friendship ; but the picture is my lawful property, and I am at liberty 
to sell it to anyone I choose.” 

‘** What roguery !” exclaimed the innkeeper. ‘‘ My Rising Sun is 
my property ; fastened on the wall of my house. How can it belong 
to any one else? It’s painted on my board, and no one but myself has 
the smallest right to it.” | 

‘*T’ll sammon you before the magistrate,” cried he who had not 
painted the sign. 

‘Pll prosecute you for breach of covenant,” retorted the inn- 
keeper, who had half paid for it. , 

‘*Qne moment!” interposed another energetic voice—that of the 
interloper. ‘‘ It seems to me that I ought to have some little vote in 
this matter.” 

‘*Quite right, brother,” answered the painter, ‘‘Instead of 
se pulns on the public road, let us go into.Master Martzen’s house, 
and arrange the matter amicably over a bottle of beer.” 

To this all parties agreed, but in nothing else ; for within doors the 
dispute was carried on with deafening noise, and remarkable energy. 
The Flemings contended for the possession of the painting, and the 
Englishman repeated his offer to cover it with gold. 

ra But suppose that I did choose to have it sold?” said its real 
author. 

‘‘Oh, my dear monsieur!” said the innkeeper, ‘‘I am certain 
you would not wish to deprive an honest, rman, who can scarcely 
make both ends meet, of this windfall. hy, it would just enable me 
to lay in a good stock of wine and beer.” 

‘Don’t believe him, brother,” cried the painter; ‘‘he is an old 
miser. Iam the father of a family ; and, being a painter yourself, you 
ought to help a brother artist, and give me the preference. eg, 
Iam ready to share the money with you.” 

‘*He!” replied Master Martzen. ‘‘ Why, he’s an old spendthrift 
who has no money left to give his daughter as a mafriage portion 
because he spends all he gets on himself.”’ 

‘*No such thing. My Susette is betrothed to an honest French 
cabinet-maker, who, poor as she is, will marry her in September.” 

‘‘A daughter to portion!” exclaimed the strange artist ; ‘‘ that 
quite alters the case. I am content that the picture should be sold for 
@ marriage portion. I leave it to our English friend’s generosity to 
fix the sum.” 

‘‘T have already offered,” replied the young Englishman, ‘‘ one 
hundred guineas for the sketch just as it is; but I will gladly give 
twice that amount if the painter will consent to sign two words at its 
corner.” 

‘* What words?” exclaimed all at once. 

The Englishman replied, ‘‘ Pierre David.” | 

The whole party were quiet enough now, for they were strack dumb 
with astonishment. The ab roared held his breath, glared with his 
eyes, and, frantically clasping his hands together, fell down on his 
knees before the great French painter. 

‘‘Forgive me!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ forgive me for my audacious 
ignorance.” 

pe laughed heartily, and, taking his hand, shook it with fraternal 
cordiality. — 

- By this time the news of the discovery had spread ; the tavern was 
crowded with persons anxious to drink the th of this celebrated 


‘‘Hang me! 


visitor ; and the good old man, standing in the middle of the room, 
pledged them heartily. In the midst of the merry-making, the sign- 

inter’s daughter, the pretty Susette, threw her arms round her 
benefactors neck, and her intended husband raised quite a cloud of 
sawdust out of his jacket from the violence with which he shook the 
great Frenchman’s hand. . 

At that moment the friends whom he was expecting arrived. They 
were M, Lessec, a theatrical manager, and the renowned Talm.. 


Spring Cleaning, 


PART II. DRESSES. 


DOMESTIC servants who demand and receive high wages are certain 
to require liberal supplies of pots, pans, brushes, cloths, cleaning 
stuffs, etc., and mistresses, not daring to deny the wants of so 
pretentious an officer, generally purchase without a murmur. The 
cheap domestic, on the contrary, is expected to work wonders little 
short of miraculous, with the most ited supplies of essentials. 
To commence a spring cleaning of dresses, curtains, furniture-covers, 
table-covers, etc., without the proper requisites is worse than folly, 
it is downright waste. The success of some processes depends alto- 
gether on rapidity, and any makeshift tends to destruction of colours, 
or the ruin of textures and patterns. 


FEILD’s oil soap is one of the most valuable kinds, as it has no un- 
pleasant smell, and does not congeal after being dissolved. Mottled 
soap is economical, but must be used for warm processes only, as it 
stiffens when the water cools. Ultra-economists think that in soft- 
soap there is t saving, but this is adelusion. Being made from 
fish-oil it is not fit for delicate fabrics, especially for articles of clothing, 
on account of the smell which remains. Camphine is a variety of 
spirits of turpentine, and is obtained from the Pinus Australis of the 
Southern States of America. It is sold in sealed tin boxes or cans, 
containing one quart, two quarts, or one gallon each, and can de 
obtained at almost any oil-shop or drysalter’s. When it is too dirty 
for further use, it is taken back to the shop at which it was purchased ; 
and exchanged for clean ; one pint of clean camphine being given for 
each quart of that which is dirty. Benzine is of great value where 
there are grease-spots upon woollen materials, but if the soil has in it 
no e, the benzine fails to do any good, owing to the oil which is 
in itself, and the same remark applies to naphtha. To remove the 
oil, place a quantity of benzine in a bottle and drop into it a little 
oxalic acid ; this will carry with it to the bottom of the glass all the 
oil remaining in the benzine, leaving the greater part perfectly pure. 
After standing for an hour or two, carefully pour off the clear fluid 
on the top into another bottle, and it will be ready for use. Common 
sour, which is sometimes required, is merely clean water with suf- 
ficient oil of vitriol to make it taste sharp. The vitriol is to be bought 
at a drysalter’s, not at a chemist’s. The best starch for cotton dresses, 
etc., is Colman’s. Furniture-covers are calendered with starch and 
beeswax ; but there is no economy in attempting this process at home, 
as nee must eventually be sent to the dyer’s to be pressed and 
finis 


SEVERAL large tubs, or earthenware pans, are essential, as, if the 
articles were wet, and kept waiting until a pan had been emptied and 
refilled, nothing but failure would be the result. A good supply of 
dry, coarse, cotton or linen cloths, some coarse flannels, several pieces 
of coarse sponge, two or three hard scrubbing or scouring brushes, two 
or three scouring-brushes, of different degrees of hardness, one 
or two clean sheets, and abundance of clean water, hot and cold. 
A cleaning-board is five or six feet long, and about three feet wide, 
must be free from splits or knots, and planed smooth. One side of 
this board is covered with n or drab baize or flannel, stretched 
very tight and smooth, and fastened to the edges by tinned tacks. 
A second board for finishing silks is uisite, but need not be so 
broad, as silk is rarely wider than twenty-seven inches. Cover the 
board loosely, and then stuff it with wool until it is raised in the 
centre and sloped off at each side. The professional cleaner has a 
great advantage in the ion of a stretching-frame, in which 
silks and cloth are tacked to dry, and under which a pan of charcoal 
can be run backwards and forwards to dry the silk. In old-fashioned 
houses there may still be hunted up old quilting frames, which 
answer admirably for this purpose, and in very new-fashioned ones, 
la embroidery-frames are to be found. hair-covers, and em-, 
broidery of all kinds, should be strained to dry in these work frames. 


WHEN the dyer is receiving instructions from his customer who 
consigns some articles to his care, he asks the question whether English 
or French cleaning is desired. To the uninitiated the difference seems 
to be chiefly one of money, the latter costing about thirty per cent. more 
thantheformer. The price of the camphine which is used for French 
cleaning adds to the expense, but much more care is required and 
greater skill in finishing. English cleaning maybe either>thorough 
cleaning, or dry cleaning, the difference being merely in the way of 
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carryi g out the: work. Thorough cleaning is what our grand- 
mothers called scouring, plunging the article into a tub of soap-and- 
water, washing it well, and rinsing in clean water. This is possible 


with breadths of cashmere, serge, tweeds, children’s woollen clothes’ 


not too elaborately made, nor trimmed with perishable ornaments. 
Shop windows present to us, very frequently, made-up dresses to 
which a card is affixed, ‘‘Cleaned without being taken to pieccs.” 
These have. been treated with dry cleaning, as it is called, but the 
successful result is in many cases matter of opinion. Cheap white 
satin dresses, light-colonred brocades, cream nun’s-veiling, and écru 
lace, are exhibited usually with considerable pride. - If the materials 
have originally been first-class, dry cleaning is successful, but if eeep 
and fourth rate, are proportionately nasty. The art of successfu 
dry cleaning is to doit rapidly, rubbing as dry as cloths can make 
the article, and allowing no wringing or crumpling. French clean- 
ing is ue with camphine, and is applied to costly and dainty 
materials. 


To clean mlk or satin dresses it is well to take out the sleeves, and 
separate the skirt from the bodice or waistband. Have two earthen- 
ware vessels which will hold about two gallons each, and put half a 
gallon of camphine into each. Soak the bodice in the first pan, and 
when wetted, lay it on the cleaning-board (as described) wrong side 
up. With one of the scouring-brushes clean the lining first, then turn 
and clean the outside as fast as possible. Plunge it again into the first 
pan. Take it up and allow some liquor to run off. Plunge it in the 
second, and drain for a few minutes over the latter. Turn the plain side 
of the cleaning-board, spread a clean sheet out on it, take the bodice, 
which has we one , and lay it down smoothly, allowing no 
crumpling; rnb well with clean India-cotton cloth until quite dry. 
Treat the sleeves, then the skirt, as far as possible in the same way. 
Hang up in a hot room for twelve hours to take off the smell of the 
camphine, 


SILK dresses are more effectively cleaned when the breadths are 
ie ent In such a case the cost of camphine may be saved by 
substituting soap, but several pans of cold water must be ready at 
hand, as not more than five minutes should be spent over each breadth 
from first to last, or it will have an unmistakably washed, instead of 
a cleaned appearance. Never brush silks or satins across the width, 
as doing so causes them to fray out, and spoils them for re-making. 


DISSOLVE two pounds of soap in two gallons of boiling water, use 
when cold. Have four pans of cold water, with four pails of water in 
each. Into one of these put a small quantity of the dissolved soap, 
making a weak liquor. Into another, dicealve @ quarter of a pound 
of tartaric acid for spiriting. The other two pans are for rinsing. 
Spread a width wrong side upwards upon a scouring-board, being 
careful that the latter is quite clean. Pour over it sufficient of the 
dissolved soap to wet it thoroughly, and well brush it, lengthwise, 
with a soft brush ; then turn and treat the right side inthe same way. 
Pass the silk through the thin soap liquor ; then in one, and then in the 
other of two rinsing-pans. Handle it well in the spiriting- and 
take it up to drain. Have the board and clean sheet as in the cam- 

ine method, and with clean cloths. After all the breadths are 

one, not more than five minutes being spent aver each, they must be 
finished in a frame, or on the stuffed board, one by one. 


Most silks require a little stiffening, which is the last process, For 
black silks and satins, a size made of old black kid gloves is excellent, 
and as these are the most useless of alla lady’s possessions when no 
longer fit to wear, it is comforting to be able to turn them to account. 
The gloves are to be cut up into small pieces, put into a vessel of 
cold water, a stone jar or porcelain-lined saucepan, and very slowly 


simmered for. an hour or two, or until the quantity of water is reduced | . 


to one half; strain oe fine muslin, and use warm, but not hot. 
Another size, that usually applied by dyers, is made of percent 
shavings or cuttings, washed, cleaned, and simmered slowly like the 
gloves, one pound of parchment to four quarts of water, boiled to two 
quarts, and strained. One teacupful of this to a quart of water is 
enough for silk finishing. Take the board with the stuffed covering, 
lay on it one. of the cleaned breadths, flat, no wrinkles. Sponge it 
carefully and evenly with the size and water. Pin down the two ends 
of the silk on the board, then the two sides. Two people are required 
for this process,as.the sikk must be well stretched. Pins about an 
inch r ag Rub once more with the damp sponge, and dry before a 
brisk fire. 


TEXTILES which are a mixture of silk and wool may be strained on 
the board, but no size is needed. Cotton materials to be ironed on the 
wrong side ; a box-iron, being the cleanest, is recommended. Satin 
sometimes requires to be ironed on the wrong side after being taken off 
the frame, to give it brightness. 


NUN’s-VEILING is a nice material when new, especially in cream 
colour, and in pale blue or pink. If cleaned in the ordinary manner, 
the bridesmaid's ate dress, or little Cinderella’s party going frock, 
is not to be recognised. Even the best dry cleaning 1s but suCcCess- 
ful. But if nun’s-veiling must be cleaned, there is more hope in rice- 
water than in soap, or even in camphine. Boil one pound of the best 


rice in one gallon of water for three honrs, and when done pour off into 
a hasin a sufficient quantity to starch the dress. When the remainder 
is partially cold, well wash the dress with it, without using any soap, 
and rinse in cold water, one pan full after another. Wring the dress 
well, and starch it with the rice-water put by for the pu , and dry 
quickly before the fire. When sufficiently ary iron with a cool iron, 
as the starch in the material is likely to scorch ; if any parts are too 
dry to iron, use a damp cloth to touch the places. The whole washing 
process of nun’s cloth must be done quickly, and the @rticles must not; 
even for an hour, be left damp, or they will spoil. Of all the dress 
materials at present worn, this is the most dificult to clean properly 
and restore to a decent condition. ~ & 


Business Morality. | 


SUPPOSE three sailors cast away on an uninhabited island and 
obliged to maintain themselves there by their own labour for a series 
of years. Suppose two of them separate to farm different pieces of 
land at some distance from each other along the coast ; each estate 
furnishing a distinct kind of produce, and each more or less in need of 
the material raised by the other. ie a that the third man, in 
order to save the time of all three, undertakes simply to superintend 
the transferrence of commodities from one farm to the other, on con- 
dition of receiving some sufficiently remunerative share of every 

arcel of goods conveyed, or of some other parcel received in exchange 
or it. If this carrier or messenger always brings to each estate from 
the other what is chiefly wanted, at the right time, the operations of 
the two farmers will go on prosperously, and the largest possible result 
in produce or wealth will be attained by the little community. But 
suppose no intercourse between the landowners is possible, except 
through the travelling agent; and that, after a time, this agent, 
watching the course of each man’s agriculture, keeps back the 
articles with which he has been entrusted until there comes a period 
of extreme necessity for them, on one side or other, and then exacts 
in exchange for them all that the distressed farmer can spare of other 
kinds of produce; it is easy to see that by ingeniously watching his 
oY ver he might possess himself regularly of the greater part 
of the superfluous produce of the two estates, and at last, in some year 
of severest trial or scarcity, purchase both for himself, and maintain 
the former proprietors thenceforward as his labourers or servants. 
This would be a case of commercial wealth acquired on the exactest 
principles of modern political economy.— Ruskin. 


A Chat. About Sparrows. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT, King of Prussia, had a very decided fond- 
ness for cherries. He is not the only conqueror who has shown a 
predilection for the good things of this world, but for a long time it 
seemed as if the fates had in council determined that the supply of his 
favourite fruit from his own gardens should be but limited ; and with 
this object in view, the weird sisters sent into the royal demesnes an 
innumerable multitude of sparrows, each of whom had as decided a 
liking for the luscious fruit as the conqueror of himself. If 
the sparrows had been economical in the gratification of their desires 
all might have been well, but the shameless rogues would only just 
bite the tit-bit out of each individual cherry, so that the remainder 
was entirely wasted. Vainly did his majesty swear at the sparrows 
in Si royal style, as his majesty knew how to do on occasion ; 
bat the delinquents merely answered coolly with ‘‘ Cheek! cheek !” 
and pecked out the luscious sunny side of the very cherries which 
royalty had marked for its own. There was no help for it, there- 
fore, and an imperious mandate was issued that the s ws 
must die. Accordingly the feathered thieves were forthwith shot, 
down with as little compunction as if they had been deserters or 
punegate from the army in the field. After a few of these murderous. 
fusillades had been held, the sparrews seem to have learned that dis- 
cretion is the better part of valour, and they therefore merely peeped 
in over the walls of the royal gardens to ery ‘‘ Cheek | cheek!” and 
then asp But even great conquerors must submit to the 
decrees of fate; and old Fritz was no exception to the rule. The 
king’s cherries were to suffer; and suffer they accordingly did; for 
though the king saved the fag end of the crop that one year by the 
slaughter of the sparrows, yet, next year—-though it was said to he a 
good cherry season—he gathered no cherries at all; for the grass- 

oper, the caterpillar, the canker-worm, and the palmer worm, were 
all there before him to devour his crops while yet in the bud—and the 
B ws peepes slyly over the wall, crying exultingly, ‘‘ Cheek ! 
k1” Poor old Fritz, the mighty conqueror, was hi f con- 
bien He could not shoot the caterpillars and their allies, but 
quietly to submit to their depredations, and—‘‘ this was the 
unkindest cut of all”—to listen to the jeering ‘‘ Cheek ! cheek!” of 
the sparrows, as they sneeringly looked over his walls. And so it 
continued for two or three years; the king bad(no (cherries at all, 
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except what he chose to pay for with hard money. It was for some 
time in vain that he endeavoured to coax back the pert sparrows ; 
they would do nothing but ery, ‘‘Cheek ! cheek !” in reply to all his 
blandishments : and it was only after several seasons of perseverin 
flattery on his part that they once more trusted themselves in the roya 
eae and condescended to eat up the vermin from his majesty’s 
cherry-trees. In fine, old Fritz was obliged to own that cherries were 
made for pert cock-sparrows as well as for great kings. 

Alas! how many thousands of cultivators have been obliged to 
own the same great truth. How little do we care to own our 
obligations to the small birds of this world, whether they are merely 
cheeky little sparrows, or whether they are small fry in human form ! 

In this country, and in Europe Aanadas£ wherever we turn, 
whierever there isa house, or a corn-field, or a fruit-garden, there are 
we certain to find s sparrow. ‘‘ A sparrow!” cries thefarmer. ‘‘ If 
it were only one we would not say one word; but it’s hundreds that 
we complain about. There is the sparrow everywhere. He isa sly, 
impudent thief, he is a robber, a murderer, a sinner above all sinners. 
If we sow seeds he eats them up long before they have time to 
germinate ; if we keep poultry he is ready on the wall to assist them 
at iading Eine. In fact, we could very well do without him alto- 

ether.” 
. And then again, our little children chime in with their pretty little 
song, so persistently taught them by their nurses : 
‘* Who killed Cock Robin?” 
‘*J,” said the Sparrow, 
“With my bow and arrow ! 
And I killed Cock Robin !" 

If the sparrow will confess this much, we, his apologists, must say 
in reply, he is at least truthful; so although he owns to being a 
murderer, there may be some hope for him yet. ‘‘No, no,” says 
popular opinion; “he is a dull-brown fellow, scarcely respectable as 
to his personal appearance ; he has a disagreeable, unmusical voice ; 
he is impudent almost to vulgarity in his bearing ; the very pose of 
his head shows him to be of low origin ; his whole existence proves 
him to be a Communist, a Red Republican, an utter reprobate. He 
is the very fox of small birds ; he cheats them out of their nests if they 
are only swallows, but if they are birds of greater degree, such as 
wood-pigeons, or rooks, or storks, he hecomes a Land er, and 
manages to live rent-free somewhere or other under the shadow of 
the big unformly nest. In fact, he reaps everywhere, especially where 
he has not sown. Yes, he follows the sower to the field, and when 
the reaper commences he is ready to follow him too, whilst he has not 
the slightest objection to adjourn with the thresher to the barn. Nay, 
his impertinence is astounding ; for he will eat with the horse out of 
his crib, he will join the pigeon in the dovecot, where, not 
content with, what he can pick up, he will actually peck open the 
crop of the young fledgling to get at the undigested seeds within. 
No, no! We dare not show him mercy,” 

Though he is greedy and likes tit-bits, his name, Sparrow—German 
Sperling, Old High German Sperch, Sperk—is literally the sparer, 
the seeker, the collector. Although he takes the ripest, sweetest 
morsel of our cherries, and of our fruit generally, and robs our corn- 
fields mercilessly, yet we must not forget that he is more particularly 
fond of caterpillars, insects, larvee, and spiders, so much s0, that a 
pair of sparrows and their brood will devour on an average three 
thousand of these pests a week at least. What, we ask, is two or 
three pennyworth of fruit a week in comparison with the depredations 
of the insect world—say of an army of three thousand caterpillars ? 
No wonder that rough old Fritz was glad to. renew his treaty of 
friendship with such valuable allies. 

The sparrow, in truth, is a great friend of man, especially of the 
man who cultivates corn. He came into this country, and into 
Northern Europe generally, with the Romans, for as they extended 
the cultivation of cereals the sparrow followed in their wake. In cold 
countries, where there is a scarcity of insect-life, the sparrow is 
unknown until the introduction of corn culture. Thus, he only 
appeared in Siberia in 1753, and he has not yet made his entry into 

amtschatka. | 

He does not ¢are to cross any breadth of sea. He is found in Java 
ee for a Dutchman is said about the year 1800 to 
have introduced six pairs into his garden in Batavia in order to give 
a aah tar ‘eharacter to the settlement. The sparrows prospered, 
although the linnets and nightingales who shared in the experiment 

rished utterly. Not that the sparrow cares much for these out- 
andish settlements, for he will only acclimatize himself in the 
European villages, and not one is to be seen in the native portions. This 
curious fact is explained by the circumstance that the sparrow, being 
especially fond of tit-bits, such as the refuse of the European kitchens, 
will enly prosper where these tit-bite are to be procured, and utterly 
ignores the native kitchens with their everlasting rice. 
- In Java and other Asiatic countries withm the tropics, the 
sparrow’s dull colours brighten up amazingly, and he assumes quite 
a gay reddish hue. 
- It was only in 1852 that the sparrow was introduced into the great 
continent of America, when three pairs were set free in a garden at 
Portland. Soon afterwards, other pairs were introduced into Boston 
and New York. The reason of this introduction of these pett little 
marauders, as our farmers consider them, is instructive. In the 
aummer there was searce a tree or a shrub, in any of the public 
gardens and parks, which was not an unsightly mass of dry stripped 


. 


branches, spiders’-webs, and caterpillars, most offensive to everybody. 
The sparrow was introduced, and with that red republican spirit of 
his, he soon changed such abuses, and by the year 1866 the insect 
world was so far subdued that the public parks once more became 
pleasant to the eye. No wonder then that the American appreciates 
the sparrow, that he even erecta him patent nests in public aces and 
that he has him fed in the winter. He treats him, in fact, as a public 
benefactor ought to be treated. ' 

Our own colonies of Australia and New Zealand have for similar 
reasons, and with a like result, introduced the sparrow among them. 

Honour, then, to whom honour is due. The sparrow, though a 
rollicking, good-for-nothing fellow in his private character, is a useful 
public servant, and should be appreciated as such. 

But are we never to shoot asparrow? Certainly, but shoot him as 
if you loved him—that is, with discretion. In other words, be selfish 
in your shooting, thinking betimes of old Fritz and his cherries, the 
moral of which history is this—so long as the sparrows consume tie 
caterpillars on your cherries, spare them, even if they steal a little 
fruit; but when they turn their attention to the corn, reduce their 
numbers ; or, to put the matter more tersely, spare them in the breed- 
ing season, when they must feed their young on soft food. 

What is here said generally of the sparrow a be taken to apply 
more or less to all small birds. The schedule of the Wild Birds’ Pre. 
tection Act needs careful revision, and all small birds which feed their 
young on soft food, such as caterpillars, ought to be included as care- 
fully as those who furnish sport to the country gentleman under the 
name of game. The question is fast becoming one of national impor- 
tance, for not a season passes in which we do not hear of acres of crops 
being destroyed by some insect depredator or other. Man destroys the 
balance of nature, and is obliged to suffer. It seems almost an anti- 
climax to say that a few families of sparrows, or other small birds, 
would restore that balance in many a district of these islands ; but 
whether it is a climax or anti-climax, we are afraid that in very many 
instances it is a plain truth. : 

You call them thieves and pillagers ; but know 
They are the winged warders of your farms ; 


Who from the corn-fields drive the insidious foe, 
And from your harvests keap a hundred harma 


-, Lonely Young Men. 


“It’s the easiest thing in' the world to get married,” said the 
American lecturer advocating matrimony for young men, in an up-town 
hall; ‘‘it’s as easy as rolling off a log, as the saying is. Ministers tell him 
that it is his duty ; moralists upbraid him because he does not get a 
wife ; philosophers argue that the foundation of the state is the magn 4 ; 
friends point out to him the happy lives of many married persons. The 
young man has no protection against all this opposition, and, if he is a 
right-minded person, he will not try to oppose such logic, If. he is of 
proper age, is matured in his jucemient can support a wife, and is 
reasonably industrious, he ought to be married before twenty-five. But 
there are many less fortunate young men in this city. Some are 
engaged in shops where only men are employed ; others in offices 
which never have a female visitor. Their homes are in lonely fur- 
nished rooms, with meals at restaurants. These poor fellows actually 
pine for refined female society. One whose loneliness has come to 
my notice lives in Harlem.” bso 

The reporter saw this celibate, and got from him this story: He 
was living in a furnished room, and boarding at a restaurant. After 
two years of this life, he began to wish for some refined female society, 
and accordingly engaged board in a fashionable boarding-house on 
East Seventeenth Street. He was somewhat surprised by the greed 
with which his week’s board was demanded in advance, and almost 
snatched out of his hands, but comforted himself with a glimpse of a 
golden-haired head through a half-opened door. 4 

The young man had stipulated for a fire in his room, but on yoing 
up at night found it as cold as a barn. He called for the landlady, 
and, after repeated trials, succeeded in gaining her attention. In an 
injured tone, she promised to raise a little fire in the room. ‘Jn ‘half 
an hour or so, during which the young man grew warm from inward 
heat, a frowsy and slatternly servant-girl came in with a bang, threw 
some kindling wood on the heath, lit it, pat on a little coal, and went 
away, taking the coal-bucket with her. He started after her to secure 
the bucket, but too late, and he heard the golden-haired beauty say : 
‘* What's the matter with that galoot upstairs?” 

‘¢Oh, he wants a fire, badluck tohim.”  j.°  ~— |. 

‘‘ Well, he must be a gilly. Carry him up the kitchen s- ove.” 

Slowly and sadly the young man in search of refined fem::.e society 
pulled on his overcoat, walked down to the street, hired «n express 
wagpon, helped to put his trunk on, and quitted the house just in time 
to hear the golden-haired young woman remark: ‘‘ Well, I knew that 
fellow was a fraud when | first saw him.” | 

He went to his old ‘furnished room.” It had’ not’ been let. 
It was warm and comfortable, and be heard the cheery laugh of the 
landlady and her delighted remark: ‘‘I expected you back, but not 
quite so soon,” That was his last attempt to find refined female 
Re ls young man said there were sixtysuch isolated fellows 
In HIS DIOCK, 
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HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


(Edited by Charlies Dickens. 


' Household Gardening. 


SEED-SOWING is a very important duty in gardens at this period of 
the year, and the first essential in contributing to success is well- 
prepared soil. The best of seeds may be wasted if care is not taken 
to poe a good. seed-bed ; and this consists in having the ground 
lig t and friable, by forking it over frequently when dry, and breaking 

the lumps, not those at the top only, but equally the greater 
number below the surface. The roots of flowers and vegetables, but 
especially the former, as first formed, are so fine and delicate that 
they cannot penetiate a hard, stubborn medium, and hence it is that 
so many seedlings appear just above the surface of the soil but make 
little farther progress. Make the ground light and free from the surface 
downwards, as deep as the fork can be inserted, adding well-decayed 
manure, or a little soot, if a fertiliser is required, and the growth of 
the plants, the weather and slugs permitting, will be satisfactory. 


PREPARING HEAVY SOIL. 


If the soil be very heavy a liberal application of decayed vegetable 
matter of any kind, such as leaf-mould, spent hops, old tan, sawdust, 
cocoanut-fibre refuse, or anything of that nature that is the most 
readily obtainable, is sure to be beneficial, and so also is sand or fine 
gritty substances, such as road-sweepings, or sifted coal-ashes. These 

atter have little or no manurial value, but they serve an important 
mechanical purpose in rendering strong soils porous, so that the water 
can eacape from them quickly and the heat of the sun find correspond- 
ingly ready entrance. If more care than is customary were taken by 
amateurs in the preparation of ground for the reception of seed, failures 
would be far less numerous every year, money would be saved, and 
much discontent averted. 

COVERING SEEDS. 


For ensuring success, seeds of all kinds must be covered regularly, 
but never too deeply, and the soil for this purpose, especially for the 
smaller seeds, cannot possibly be too fine. Burying seeds too deeply 
is a common error, and the cause of many failures. The smallest 
flower-seeds, that almost resemble dust, must never be covered more 
than a sixteenth of an inch deep, and even then the soil must be finely 
sifted, or few or no seedlings will follow. <A good rule, to be followed 
as nearly as possible in ‘sowing sceds, is to cover them with soil equal 
in depth to their own diameter. That may be taken as a safe guide, 
and those who act in accordance with it with the most exactitude, 
will succeed the best. 
' DRILLS FOB SEEDS. 


Some | gla are in the habit of ee seeds broadcast on the 
surface of a bed, and scratching them in with the rake, or sprinkling 
a little soil over them with the hand; others, more careful, prepare drills 
for their reception, regular in depth, and this suitable for the particular 
seed that isto be sown. This is by far the better plan, as the seeds 
are covered of a uniform thickness, and a much less quantity is 
' required than by the old rough and ready method first named. 


EXAMPLES OF SOWING. 


Suppose a bed of Mignonette, or any other dwarf hardy annual 
with similarly small seed, is desired, perhaps the majority of persons 
would scatter the seeds all over the surface of the bed ; but we should 
draw drills straight across it with a piece of stick as thick as the 
thumb, but not pointed, or if the soil were very light, a strip of wood 
half an inch wide, and reaching across the bed, would, by simply 
pressing it into the soil at intervals of six inches, make a series 
of indentations just within the surface, and certainly not a quarter of 
an inch deep. In these the seed would be scattered evenly, none being 
wasted between the drills, and the soil neatly raked over ; or what is 
better, if the ground were eters a little light compost would be 
sprinkled over the seed in the drills ‘vith the hand. Seed thus treated 
would be sure to grow, and being covered a uniform depth, the seed- 
lings would all come up at once and be of uniform height, not irregular 
and unlevel. 
SOWING SEED IN PATCHES. 


A number of individuals—indeed, probably the majority, instead 
of having a bed of one particular kind of flower, prefer having patches 
of several kinds at intervals in the border. In such cases the seed is 
scattered over a portion of surface about equal in size to a breakfast- 
plate, and a little soil spread over it. The plan has often answered, 
no doubt, as we have proved in thousands of instances ; but experience 
has nevertheless satisfied us that it is quicker, better, and more 
economical to sow even these patches in drills, It is done in this way: 
When the ground is just moist enough to receive an indentation, the 
bottom of a six-inch Hower-pot is grasped with the hand, and the rim 
is simply p down into the soil. Thus a circular drill or ring is 
made in a moment, the seed is sprinkled in it, the soil levelled over 
with the hand, and the work is done. <A few popular flowers will be 
noticed on a future occasion ; in the meantime let the ground be well 
prepared, and we now pass to another subject. 


ORNAMENTAL FOLIAGED PLANTS. 


Numbers of plants are very handsome, and admirably adapted for 
room adornment, that do not produce flowers under that mode of 
culture, Among these are Indiarabber-plants, Palms, Begonias, 


Grevilleas, Aspidistras, Draceenas, and the ever-welcome Ferns, All 
such plants require attention now, some needing the leaves washing, 
others re-potting, while many may be refreshed by a little fresh soil 
added to the surface of the pots in place of an inch or two of the old 
that can be removed. 

RE-POTTING THE PLANTS. 


A Norwood correspondent writes : ‘‘ Will you please tell me when 
and how to re-pot my Indiarubber-plant ; the lower leaves have dropped 
off, but those at the top look fair ; it is in a pot five inches across the 
top. Also two Palms, which have been in the same pots since I bought 
them three years ago. I have only windows to keep them in. ill 
soil out of a wood suit?” ae 

By inserting and answering this letter we shall give information to 
many other persons similarly circumstanced, as the plants named are 
now grown in hun of rooms, and, well tended, succeed as well in 
windows as in greenhouses. 


SUITABLE SOIL. 


‘*Soil out of a wood” will, as a rule, suit admirably, as it is 
usually of a loamy nature mixed with vegetable matter by the decayed 
foliage of trees. Take the soil from off the surface, not g it 
from any great depth below, and let it be moderately moist, not 
decidedly wet, when obtained for use. Unless it is somewhat of a 
sandy nature mix a small teacupful of white scouring sand in 
sufficient soil to fill'a pot. seven inches in diameter-across the top, and 


an excellent compost will be prepared. _ 
METHOD OF PROCEDURE. 


As to “‘when and how” to re-pot, proceed at once as follows: If 
the soil now in the pot is dry and crumbles to the touch, give it a 
thorough watering, and the next day it will be in suitable condition 
for turning out of the pot. It is never well to re-pot a plant when the 
soil is very dry or very wet. Assuming it is in the t condition as 
to moisture, remove the pot in this way: Place the left hand across 
the top of the pot, allowing the stem of the plant to pass between the 
fingers, two on each side of it. Now, with the aid of the other hand, 
gently turn the plant upside down. Take hold of the bottom of the 
pot with the right hand, then raise it a few inches above a table, and 
with a sharp downward movement strike the rim of the pot on its edge. 
This will loosen the soil from the sides, and the pot may be drawn off, 
the plant resting in the hand, roots uppermost. In this state they can 
be examined, and scan them attentively, as their appearance will 
determine the next step to be taken. , 


CONDITION OF THE ROOTSs. 


If the roots look fresh, healthy, and active, they must not be much 
disturbed. The crocks, if any, may be removed from the bottom of 
the ball, and an inch or two of soil from the top, that is all, and the 
plant must be placed in a seven-inch pot. But if, as is not improbable, 
the roots look dry, dark, and dead, like a coil of tobacco bound round 
the ball, about half of the soil must be removed and the dried roots 
cut off. In this state tho plant will only need a six-inch pot, or even 
a pot of the same size as it is now in may suflice, it being a great 
mistake to over-pot a plant with unhealthy roots. 


DRAINING THE POTS.—ADDING FRESH SOIL. 


The pot to be used must be washed perfectly clean inside, then 
dried. Place in the bottom a flat oyster-shell, then a layer, an inch 
thick, of broken shell, particles of old flower-pots or charcoal, and 
cover with a leaf or two, or something to keep the soil out of the 
drainage. Now put in a little of the soil, pressing it down prett 
firmly. On this place the plant, exactly in the centre of the pot, a 
the top of the roots should uite an inch and a half below the rim. 
Now add the fresh soil round the sides, a little at a oe one it 
down as it is put in, and so p until the pot is filled to within 
half an inch, more rather than less, of the top. When finished, the 
new soil must be just as firm as the original soil is in the centre. 
That is important. 

WATERING AFTER POTTING. 


If the old soil and new are both, as they should be, pleasantly moist, 
no water will be needed for a day or two; but the leaves must be well 
washed with a sponge and warm water, and afterwards moistened 
ene This will be very refreshing, and counteract the effects of the 
check given in re-potting. 

When water is given to the soil, say on the second day after 
potting, let it be tepid, and poured through a fine rose in sufficient 
quantity to fill the space above the soil, and to down and moistea 
every particle in the pot. Then wait until the soil no longer feels 

ty when rubbed with the finger, and apply water copiously again ; 

ut in the meantime draw a damp sponge over the leaves daily ; this 
will help the plant much in producing new roots, and as soon as these 
take possession of the new soil, fresh healthy growth will follow, and 
the leaves assume a richer green hue, that is so desirable. _ 

These remarks apply equally to the Palms, and especially remember 
that success depends on the exercise of sound jud t in watering. 
Do not ighely ead sequently sprinkle the soil, making it wet on the 
surface while it may be dry below, but keep it uniformly moist right 


through the mass; this can only be done by watering thoroughly 
whenever water is needed, and this is when the soil approaches dryness; 
for it must never be allowed to get really dry—not drier, indbod, than 


& new bread-losf is when it is firat) cut-before.water is given, 
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Odds and Ends. 


_ A QuARRRL once took place between Raphael Félix, the brother of the 
¢elebrated Madame Rachel, then a pensionnaire of the Théatre Francais, 


and the actor Brindeau, when the latter so far forgot his dignity as to 


give his youthful comrade a sound box on theear. As a con- 
sequence, arrangements for a meeting on the follo da e and 
seconds chosen. 


were 

: Brindeau, however, thinking on action that he might 
possibly have gone too far, dispatched one of his seconds early next 
morning to his adversary with a letter of apology. After carefully I 
it, the recipient replied that he would be f in the Bois de Boulogne at 
the appointed hour, and declined giving any further answer. Both parties 
were punctual at the rendezvous, and, on the ap of his an nist, 
Raphael, stepping forward, ad him as follows : ‘‘ Monsieur, I have 
received your letter, and am perfectly ee accept the apology you 
offer, neither wishing to kill you nor to be killed by you; but you will 
allow me first to ask a question: Supposing that you were in my place, 
would you, after a similar affront, consider yourself satisfied with a similar 
excuse?” “Certainly,” replied Brindeau. ‘“ You are quite sure?” ‘‘ Quite.” 
“* Delighted to hear it!” peony retorted Raphael, at the same time ad- 


ministering to his astonish @ Vigorous cuff with one hand and 
with the other presenting him with a oopy of his own letter. 

Some time back Professor ck was geologising in a quarry near a 
high-road, dressed in a rough suit for the Carpe, and striking vigorous 


blows with his hammer upon a rock, when a carriage coming up, stopped 
at the and a gentleman within beckoned to the professor to come up 
to the door, as he wanted to know the way to the residence of a nobleman 
in that locality. Professor Sedgwick having very readily answered this 
and various other questions put to him, the gentleman, pleased with what 
he deemed the intelligence and civility of the quarryman, offered him a 
shilling, which was received with thanks. The carriage drove on, taking 
its occupant to the nobleman’s house, where he was an invited guest. Soon 
after, Professor Sedgwick followed him, for he was staying there at that 
tine himself. At dinner they happened to be seated near each other, and 
goon fell into conversation. After a while the gentleman, looking earnestly 
at Professor Sedgwick, observed: ‘‘I think I must have had the pleasure 
of seeing you before, and that not very long ago.” ‘‘Oh yes,” was the 
reply ; ‘you saw me this morning, and gave me a shilling for answering a 
whole string of questions—and I was much obliged to you for it.” 


THe following is Dr. Parr's first and only love-letter to the lady who 
became his wife. In appealing to the curiosity rather than the heart of 
the lady, he displayed at the same time his modesty and his knowledge of 
sdelioen - " Sera —~ iad charming owe ae Wee be 

appy to obtain you as a wife. ou accept m ill tell you 
who was the author of ‘ J ani = Samnel Parr.” ose : 

CrviL marriage in South Africa is not a lengthy rite. The Colonies 
mentions that a happy leary entered the Queen’s Town House, smiling and 
ogling one another, the bridegroom paid a five-pound note, signed a docu- 
ment, took his spouse by the arm, and walked her out of the building, 
saying: ‘‘ How do you do, Mrs, ——?” The ceremony lasted just two 
minutes, 

Two gentlemen are discussing a third, while the coach jolts painfull 
over the uneven surfaces of the street: ‘‘ He’s a sad scoundrel, I fear.” 
says one of the gentlemen. ‘‘ Not such a sad scoundrel,” replies, the 
other as the vehicle plunged into a hole in the pavement, ‘‘ as you——” 
‘“¢Wh—what?” ‘‘ As you think,” says the other triumphantly, recovering 
his breath. 

THERE is a story of an English tourist who entered a restaurant, and by 
a few scraps of French was able to order dinner. He wished some mush- 
rooms, very delicious and large, Not knowing the name, he demanded a 
sheet of paper and a pencil, and sketched one. The waiter understood him 


in a second, disappeared for ten minutes, and returned with a handsome 
umbrella. 


‘A PRETENTIOUS haberdasher once boasted to Douglas ‘Jerrold ‘that he 


was descended from Cardinal Wolsey, at which the caustic wit exclaimed : 
** Cardinal Wolsey ! My dear sir, you must mean Linsey Wolsey.” 

A MAN left a bony steed in the street, and coming back a short time 
afterwards, discovered that a funny youth had p a card against the 
fleshless ribs, bearing the notice: ‘‘ Oats wanted—enquire within !” 

LrrerarY bracelets are adopted by studious Transatlantic belles. The 
bangle consists of twelve tiny gold books linked together, with the name of 
some favourite author enamelled on the back of each book. 

AN old Quaker, in ing near a racecourse on a field day, stopped and 
asked a spectator: ‘‘ Why this concourse, my friend?” ie isn’t a con- 
course !” exclaimed the man ; ‘‘it’s a racecourse.” 

A PERSON being asked what was meant by realities of life, answered : 
‘* Real estate, real money, and a real good dinner, none of which can be 
realised without real hard work.” 

A young lady ee asked by an 
original peetry in her album, replied : 
favoured me with original spelling.” 

THatT was not bad of an opulent old gentleman, recently deceased, of 
whom it was asked: ‘‘How much did he leave?” ‘Oh, everything! he 
took nothing with him.” 

A SENTIMENTAL young man thus feelingly e himself : ‘‘ Even as 


Nature benevolently guards the roses with thorns, so does she endow 
women with pins.” 


‘‘T say, my friend, where have you been for a week back?” “I 
haven’t been anywhere,” was the reply, ‘‘ and ‘I haven’t got a weak back.” 

ON a woman with red hair who wrote poetry: ‘‘ Unfortunate woman ! 
How sad is thy lot! Thy ringlets are red, but thy poems are not.” 

TAXATION is said to bear equally on all classes, from the fact that it 
hardly presses on the rich and presses hardly on the poor. 


‘* How sad !” exclaimed one blade of a pair of scissors to the other. 
“ How sad! We only meet to sever.” 


rg Yaa or whether she had any 
‘‘No; but some of my friends have 


business for himself, was anxious to get a handsome 
@ proper inscription. i 
Thompson, hatter, makes and sells hats for ready money,” with the figure 
of a hat sub 

their amendments. 
tautol 
was a 


who made the hats ; if 
soever made. He struck that out also. A third said he thong 


Even this inscription, brief as it was 
Thompson,” with the figure of a hat gubjoined. 


four little children on their way to school; “‘and 
morni 


pa 
and ask us how we were.” 


cussing the question of 
one, ‘“‘can thoo tell me what Home Rule is?” 
the reply, ‘“‘it is this: Irishmen to have a 


Lady: “‘ Oh, I am so glad! 


A JOURNEYMAN hatter, a companion of Dr. Franklin, on oan * 
, Wi 

his he composed himself as follows: ‘‘ John 
joined. But he thought he would submit it to his friends for 
The first he showed it to thought the word “‘ hatter ” was 
us, because followed by the words “ es hata,” which showed he 
tter. It was struck out. The next observed that the word 
‘‘ makes” might as well be omitted, because the customers would not care 
, and to their mind, they would aoe whom- 

t the words 
‘*for ready money ” were useless, as it was not the custom of the place to 


sell on credit; everyone who purchased expected to pay. These, too, were 
parted with, and the inecription then stood: ‘* Tobn Thompson sells hats.” 


Sells hats!” says his next friend ; ‘‘ why, who em to give them 
away? What, then, is the use of the word?” It wae etcaek ont. and 


‘“* hats” was all that remained attached to the name of John Thompeon: 
ohn 


was reduced ultimately to “‘ 


** GOOD-MORNING, children,” said a suburban doctor, 3 he met three or 
ow are you 
ng?” ‘‘We darsen’t tell you,” replied the oldest, a boy of eight. 
‘* Dare not tell mp!” exclaimed the doctor. ‘And why not?” ‘‘’Cause 
said that last year it cost him over ten pounds td have you come in 


‘* Boy,” said a gentleman to the ostler of an hotel, on alighting from his 
haeton, “extricate that quadruped from the vehicle, stabulate him, 
onate him an adequate supply of nutritious aliment, and when the aurora 


of morning shall again illuminate the oriental horizon I will award thee a 


pecuniary compensation for thine admirable hospitality.” 


At a village not many miles froin Newcastle, two miners were dis- 
Home Rule for Ireland. ‘‘ Noo, Bill,” enquired 

‘“*Te ma mind, Jacob,” was 
guvorment iv thor aan, and 
England to rule ower them ; that’s what it is.’ 


Two countrymen paused in the serpant-house in the Zoological Gardens, 
and contemplated the boa constrictor. ‘‘I say,” said the first countryman, 
‘‘what’s that insect tied himself up in a knot like that for?” ‘‘ Oh,” 
replied his companion in a superior manner, ‘‘I suppose he wanted to 


remind himself of something when he woke up.” 


A DEFINITION was given by a high ecclesiastical authority in an 
appeal case heard at Westminster, which may be of service on some 
future occasion. ‘ What,” asked Lord Coleridge, ‘‘ is a nobleman’s chap- 
reuse ‘* A nobleman’s chaplain,” replied Dr. Phillimore, ‘‘ is a spiritual 
uxury.” 


Scene: In the auditorium of a theatre. Actor, who has appeared in 


the first piece : ‘‘Good-evening! May I take the seat next pbs ?” Lady 


“Certainly. But don't you a any more to-night ?” “No.” 
ay sit down.” 

A LITTLE girl in a Sunday-school who had been pulling her doll to 
pieces during the week, was asked by the teacher: ‘° What was Adam 


made of?” ‘* Dust,” replied the little girl. ‘‘ And what was Eve made 


or: 


| of?” ‘* Sawdust,” was the answer. 


Curran being angry in a debate one day, put his hand on his heart, 
saying: ‘‘ I am the trusty guardian of my own honour.” ‘‘ Then,” replied 
Sir Boyle Roche, ‘‘I congratulate my honourable friend on the snug sine- 
cure to which he has appointed himself.” . 

Groner III., pags be Archbishop Sutton respecting his large family, 
made this remark: ‘‘I believe your grace has better than a dozen?” 
‘No, sire,” replied the archbishop, ‘‘ only eleven.” ‘‘ Well,” replied the 
king, ‘‘ isn’t that better than a dozen? ” 

‘‘T HAVE three children, who are the very image of myself,” said Jones 
enthusiastically. ‘“‘I pity the youngest,” returned Brown quietly. 
‘““ Why?” asked Jones. ‘ use he is the one who will have to resemble 
you the longest,” said Brown. 

A Mr. H., ay coxcomb, one day hearing people speak of age and 
appearance, said : ‘‘ Jerrold, don’t you think I oak mach younger than I 
am?” The reply was: ‘It is not your looks, my boy ; it is your conver- 
sation.” 

JouNn SMITH now accounts for the origin of his name. He says that 
when the world n everybody was named Smith, and whenever a man 
acted like a rascal he was tossed out and given another napie. 


‘‘ GENERAL,” said a major, ‘“‘I always observe that those persons who 
have a great deal to say about being ready to shed their last drop of blood, 
are amazingly particular about the first drop.” 

‘*Is your vessel your home?” asked a mer addressing a man-of-war’s 
man. ‘It is, ma’am,” replied the seaman, ‘‘ in times of peace, but when 
we're in close action we're only boarders.” 

JULIUS came out of oe highly educated, and made his mark in 
the world. ‘‘But what of that?” cried Mr. Scruggins. “I never had 
any education, and I always make my mark.” 

AN Irish gentleman having a small picture-room, several persons de- 
sired to see it at the same time. ‘‘ Faith, gentleman,” said he, ‘‘if you all 
go in, it will not hold you.” 

‘* HAVEN'T you finished scaling that fish yet, Sam?” said a fishmonger to 
his boy. ‘No, master; it’s a very large one.” ‘Why, you have had 
time to scale a mountain.” 

“* Su-u-H, child. Young people should be silent when other people are 
talking.” ‘‘Then when shall young people talk, mamma? Old people 
are never silent.” 

‘‘Waart is the name of your cat?” one lad asked of another. 
used to call him William until 
William.” 


ee We 
he had fits, but now we call him Fitz. 


A SMART schoolboy says it takes thirteen (letters.to-spell ‘“‘ cow,” and 
proves it thus : ‘“‘See O double you.” 
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Correspondence. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Enquiries will be attended to as quickly as possible, but, as we have to go to 
fess several days before publication, sdme delay is inevitable. In no case can ques- 
fons be answered “ next week,” as some of our friends demand. 

We have received several very unreasonable complaints of delay in attending to 
letters, which have been addressed to us by correenendents who havo paid no regard 
to the instructions which are given every week in Journal. 

The Editor is therefere compelled to give notice: 

1. That all letters con ng postage-stamps for copies of this Journal, or on 
similar business, must be addressed to the PUBLISHER. 
2. That all letters containing enquiries for the Correspondence Column, or on 
literary business, must be addressed to the Eprror. 
3. That Correspondents are urgently requested to adopt distinctive pseu- 
donyms, and not to use such vague signatures as ‘* AConstant Reader, ” etc. 
4. That Correspondents wishing to write on two or more subjects-—say to send 
in an answer to a Correspondent, and to enclose stamps for a copy of the 
; Journal—must send each communication in a separate envelope, properly 
addressed as above indicated. ‘ 
5. That NO ATTENTION can be paid to any Correspondents who do not observe 


these rules. 


ANSWERS. 


AvpINng.—The conundrum is not good enough to print. And we do not 
ourselves know the answer to it. 

CEYLON.— Yes; but how did the Pirates of Penzance come by it? 

C. W.—“‘ Walton's Argentine ” is an excellent silvering fluid, and gives 
a coating of pure silver equal to electro. Price 1s. 6d. the bottle. 

DERBYSHIRE Lap.—Like many other old sayings, that of ‘‘The Bishop’s 
had his foot in it,’ when milk is burned, is variously accounted for. The 
most probable explanation of the origin of this saying is that given by 
the author of ‘‘ Tusser Redivivus, 1710°’: ‘‘ When the Bishop passed by 
(in formor times) every one ran out to partake of his blessing, which he 
plentifully bestowed as he went along, and those who left their milk upon 
tho fire, might find it burnt to the pan when they came back, and perhaps 
ban or curse the bishop when any such disaster happened, for which our 
author would have the mistress bless (Anglice correct) her servant, both 
for her negligence and unmannerless, ” etc. 

DicgaMMA.—You have not given the formula ‘correctly. We do not 
know how the trick is done. 

Exactina CorrREsPONDENT.—Abderite is an inhabitant af Abdera, a 
maritime town in Thrace, and is sometimes a term equivalent to a stupid 
person, the inhabitants of this city having been anciently proverbial for their 
stupidity. Abdera was the birthplace of Democritus, called the Laughing 
Philosopher ; hence the term applied to incessant or continual laughter. 

- GOVERNESS O.—Miss Emily A. E. Shirreff is President of the Froebel 
Society. You will find her book, ‘‘The Kindergarten at Home,” pub- 
lished by Joseph Hughes, most useful and helpful. 

Hark, Harx.—1l. The poem (‘‘ More Hullah-Baloo 2 you want was 
written by Tom Hood with reference to the new system of popular music 
introduced by the late Mr. Hullah. The first and last verses of the poem 
are aa follows: 

Amongst the great inventions of this age, 
Which every other century surpasses, 
Is one—just now the rage— 
Call'd “ Singing for all Classes "*"— 
That is, for all the British millions, 
And billions 
And quadrillions, 
Not to name Quintillans. 
That now, alas ! have no more ear than asses, 
To learn to warble like the birdsin Jane _.. ; 
In time and tune, 
Correct as clocks and muaical as glasses ! eae 


I say you ought to labour ! 

You are in a funny case, 

You have not sixty years upon your face, 

To come and beg your neighbour, 

And discompose his music with a nolse 

Much worse than twenty ch bay 
Look what a street it is for quiet ! 
Nee cart so ene a riot ; 

o coach, no horses, no postillion. 

If you will sing, I say it is not just 
To sing so loud. Says he, ‘‘ I must ! 

I'm singing for the mfllion.” 


Historiovs.—The earliest known examples in art of the bare crown, by 
way of tonsure, are of the sixth century. Boccaccio, in his ‘‘ Commentary 
onthe ‘Inferno’ of Dante,” says: ‘‘Some maintain that the clergy wear 
the tonsure in remembrance and reverence of St. Peter, on whom, they 
say, it was made by certain evil-minded men as a mark of madness ; 
because, not comprehending and not wishing to comprehend his holy doc- 
trine, and seeing him fervently tierra before princes and people, who 
held that doctrine in detestation, they thought he acted aa one out of his 
senses.” 

H. 8.—We rina ee you have tried glycerine. There isa preparation 
which we can highly recommend for chapped hands, called “ Lethean,” 
prepared by E. G. Hughes, Victoria Street, Manchester. ‘‘ Lethean ” 1s 
useful also when the skin of the face is affected by cold winds. : 

IcNoramus B.—A 1 is a combination of characters applied to a vessel o 
the highest class in Lloyd’s Register of Shipping. Iron vessels are classed 
A 1 with a numeral prefixed, as 100 A 1, 90 Al (the numeral denoting that 
they are built respectively according to certain specifications), and they 
retain their character so long as, on careful survey, they are found 'in a fit 
and efficient condition to carry dry and perishable cargoes to and from all 
parts of the world. Wood and composite vessels are classed A1 for a term 
of years ; hence such expressions as 12 A 1, etc., subject to survey. Al in 
rod denotes vessels that have already been classed Al im black, but are 
now reduced to second class. The letter A denotes the first-class character 
of the hull for build and seaworthiness ; the figure 1 that the vessel is well 
found in rigging, gear, eto, When fittings and equipment are insufficient, 
the 1 is omit | eee . 


| The Editor’s Note-Book on Current Topics, 


. Al Spelicetions for Advertisements to be addressed ta Mr, 
24, Great } 


JOHN N.—Many thanks. Your little contribution to ‘‘Odds and 
Ends ” appeared in an early number of this journal. 

LAURINA.—1l. If the Vicar is a married man, it is usual for the ladies of 
the congregation to call upon his wife. If he is a bachelor, he calls upon 
the ladies of his flock. 2. It is never too late to mend. Call and expiain 
your mistake candidly. - 

M. A.—There is the Merchant Seamert’s Orphan Asylum, Snaresbrook, 
Essex. Offices, 182, Leadenhall Street. Your nephews are eligible for 
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any general or lum. - , 

Me A. BS Mane teak, No doubt the joke about tho lap-dog is one 
of the original twenty-one referred to in a paragraph in ‘‘Odds and Ends,” 
HovuseHOLD Worps, No..150. 

M. E. B.—When the wine or syrup used in making jelly does not give 
ry eet i ee a red, cochineal colouring is used. Orange and sherry 
jelly will made x» rich amber by using a very little burnt-sugar 
colouring. . 

Mrs. J. must be patient. We get piles of stories every week, and as 
we give them all careful attention, some time must neccssarily elapse 
before a decision is come to m any individual case. 7 

Mrs. W. D.—We are much obliged for your suggestion, and are sorry 
that we cannot undertake the work. 

Nervous.—It is not at all so bad as you imagine. The number of pas- 
sengers killed from causes beyond their own control, from accidents to trains, 
was in proportion of about one to forty millions. The proportion is not only 
much less than in the preceding year, but it is very much less than the 
hati of any of the preceding years for which the have been re- 
corded. Up to the end of last year the amount paid by vay of com pensa- 
tion for personal injury to passengers was not more than what it was a 
few years ago. 

ERPLEXED.—We are not aware that any new Partnership Act has been 
passed since 1880. 

S. F.—You can get_a copy of the Apocrypha through any bookeeller. 
The Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge publishes it 
at a shilling. 

Sour TootH.—You seem to be aware of an excessive liking for pickles, 
and yet not to have the courage to moderate your appetite. sinall 
quantity of vinegar by way of condiment is wholesome enough, but too 
much is certain to be injurious to health. Dr. Atcherley says: “‘ Sulphuric 
acid (oil of vitriol) is unfortunately permitted by the legislature to be 
added to vinegar in the proportion of one to one thousand by weight. This 
mixture is held as necessary to prevent a peculiar fermentatidn said to take 
place in vinegar not so fortified. It is, however, doubted whether the 
addition is really necessary. On the Continent it is not allowed, and is 
justly stigmatised as injurious to the consumer.” Besides sulphuric acid, 

ydrochloric acid, tartaric acid, and pyrolignous acid are used in adulte- 
rating vinegar. 

THIsRE.—1. ‘* Beautiful Snow ” is to be found in “The Handbook of 
Recitation,” published by John S. Marr and Sons, Glasgow ; post free, 4d. 
It is also to be had at Tweedioc’s, in the Strand, or Kempster’s, St. Bride’s 
Avenue. 2. We like your handwriting very much, and are glad that you 
are so greatly interested in this journal. | 

Wartcrer. —The verse is one of the poem for the twenty-fourth Sunday 
after Trinity, ‘‘The Christian Year,” Rev. J. Keeble : 

Why should we faint and fear to live alone, 
Since all alone, 80 Heaven has wiiled, we die? 
Not even the tenderest heart, and next our own 
Knows half the reasons why we amile and sigh. 

W. T.—Perhaps St. Peter's Home, Mortimer Road, Kilburn, would 
suit your invalid. There are many other homes for persons who can afford 
to pay the sum you name, a list of which you will find in ‘‘ Dickens’s 
Dictionary of London,” 
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NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE, 


PART XXXIV.’OF HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 


Containing Serial Story, entitled ‘‘ My Lord Conceit ;” ‘‘Through No Fault of Hers," 
a Story in Four Weekly Parts ; and numerous Short Stories. 


Interesting Articles on Cookery, 
Gardening, The Family Doctor, Fashions, etc. 


AND SOMETHING SUITABLE FOR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 
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The Fifth Volume of HOUSEHOLD Worps, containing Nas. 106 to 181, bound in 
cloth, uniform with Vols. 1, 2, 3, and 4, can now be had prce 4s. 6d. Also Binding 
Cases (including Title and Index), price 1s. 6d. Title and Index may also be obtained 
separately, price ld. 


All back Numbers, Parts, Quarterly Divisions and Volumes, also the Extra 
Numbers, are in print ; and may be had by ordering from any Bookseller, Newsagent, 
or Railway Bookstall, or should any difficulty be found in ah Phases from an Avent, 
enclose stamps for the amount, adding price of poorace dressed to the Publisher 
of HOUSEHOLD WoRpDS, 24, Great New Street, E.C., when the copies will be sent 
per return. 
The Publishers of HOUSEHOLD Worps will send Copies direct, post-free, to any 
address in the United Kingdom or the Continent, upon receipt of P.O.0, made 
payable at the Fleet Street Office, to Messrs. CHARLES DIOKENS & EVANS, at the 
following rates : 
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Weekly. Montaly. 
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FAMILIAR IN THEIR MOUTHS AS HOUSEHOLD WorDS.”—Shakespeare. 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 


No. 153.) SATURDAY, MARCH 29, 1884. (Von VI, 


Winifred’s Ghost. 


(A COMPLETE STORY.) 


CHAPTER I. 


“ EpWARD THE Martyr, Ethelred the Second, Edmund [ron- 
sides.” | 

The bright afternoon sunshine, peeping into the little school- 
house, seemed to hint of shady dells, of cool, mossy banks, and 
trickling watercourses—of many things bearing a much better flavour 
to the juvenile mental palate than the Heptarchy. 

“Canute, Harold Harefoot, Hardicanute.” 

The summer breeze just rattled the blossom-covered casements, 
wooing a dozen longing children to leave Saxon and Dane. -And 
at the foot of the rugged Cornish clifis, the blue sea, forgetting its 
darker moods, its times of wrath, and death, and despair, was 
ing merrily, as though it would say, “Come forth and dance 

me.” 

“William the First.” : 

A vagrant ‘wasp came intruding its lazy flight into that humble 
temple of Parnassus, and buzzing in dangerous proximity to a 
shapely little nose, which in the drowsy warmth was sinking nearer 
and nearer to the plain deal desk, awakened its owner to the fact 
that one pupil had disregarded the Third Edward, and swept away 
Harold, as ruthlessly as did the Conqueror. 

Even wasps have their uses, an rhaps it was as well that 
Winifred Vane was aroused ; for at the instant all those sleepy voices 
ceased. Not for the expected gentle reprimand—there was a far 
‘more exciting episode than that. A dozen pairs of small ears caught 
the sound of wheels outside. A dozen pairs of small eyes turned in 
expectancy to the door. A dozen small faces assumed their most 
respectful one and a co ding number of small forms 
sprang to their feet, to tug forelocks, or drop curtsies, according 
to sex, a8 Mrs. Tregarthan swept grandly in. 

They could hardly abase themselves enough before this, the great 
lady of the place. There was something awe-inspiring in the cold 
haughtiness of her face, in the richness of her dress, in the obsequious 
servants and the carriage, the very horses of which spurned the 
ground, not like commion people’s steeds. The little ones all felt it, 
fave one who stood erect, a juvenile Hampden, inclined to resent 
this visit as an intrusion. He was accustomed to render his homage 
each Monday, when Mrs. Tregarthan came, the one district-visitor of 
that poor Cornish village, in her official capacity to ask a few 
questions, to pat with daintily-gloved hand the one or two curly 

‘heads nearest, and to go forth again, a lady who had performed a 
duty. But that was Friday. All his young memory could not recall 
such departure from established rule, and the urchin wondered 
what she wanted there; also, as an Enclish child’s school-house is his 
castle, he was indignant at the unceremonious proceedings of Mrs. 
Tregarthan’s companion. 

This was an elderly little man, plainly, almost coarsely dressed, 
whose first act was to bring two forms together for a more comfort- 
able seat, his next to produce a pipe, which, like the rough grey coat 
from the pocket of which he produced it, had seen much service. 
Having carefully filled and lighted this, he took a refreshing puff or 
so, and then he said to the astonished scholars, in sharp quick accents: 

“‘ Now, children, never mind about Egbert or Ethelred, Ironsides 
or Coppersides either. It will do you a deal more good to scamper 
in the sunshine. Work is over. I proclaim a holiday. We are 
come to teach a lesson to Miss Vane. So clear.” 

Wondering at this new ruler, they looked at Winifred for con- 
firmation, and seized caps and sun-bonnets, as they received it in a 
mute glance. , 

Both Mrs, Tregarthan and the mistress of the humble school had 
a letter. 

The one produced hers from an elaborately-worked hand-bag, 
her invariable companion—a bay dreaded by the children for its 
endless store of peculiarly nasty medicinal powders, and by their 
elders for tracts of anything but a comforting nature. But Winifred’s 
was hidden away from sight, and trembling fingers closed over it as 
if to derive courage and assurance from the very touch. 

‘6 Miss Vane,” and her visitor’s tone was measured and distin¢t, 
“this is Mr. Trecarthan, my dead husband’s brother—Gregory 
Tregarthan’s uncle.” 

At the words, that individual tumbled off his extemporised couch 
to acknowledze the introduction, with a muttered something, and an 


lea 
wit 


awkward bow; then he resumed his pipe, and his fixed contempla- 
tion of a blackboard and a dilapidated map of England. And 
whatever hopes the girl might have entertained, were chilled at once 
by his harsh voice and almost sullen manner. 

“Mr. Tregarthan,” and the speaker slightly waved her hand 
towards him, “Mr. Tregarthan and myself almost trusted not to find 
you here still, We had dared to hope that your own good sense 
would have ended this most romantic, absurd, and impossible affair ; 
that you would have been ready to avert poverty and wretchedness 
from the man you say you love.” 

‘J do not. bring him wretchedness,” said Winifred. 

There was no tremor in the answering voice. <A brighter flush 
on the'fair and perfect face—a fearless light in the blue eyes stead- 
fastly regarding the other—no more. 

“Were it for Gregory Tregarthan’s good—were it his wish—I, 
who would lay down life itself for him, could—aye, though my poor 
heart broke with the deed—send him from me. I have told him all 
—told him I may not wreck his prospects—told him to forget each 
promise, to release me. And—and—I have his letter here, and he 
will not. He says——” . 

“Stay,” interrupted the older lady with a scornful smile. “I do 
not care to hear. I! have his letter also. The same rhapsodies, 
probably, adorn both. But romance cannot smooth away those 

ifficulties, or make my son’s contemplated alliance with you, Miss 
Vane, less degrading.” | 

“ Degrading !” and the girl’s 
the one word. 

Mrs. Tregarthan smiled again, a cruel, mocking smile. 

“‘We are travelling over the came ground as at our last interview, 
I fear. I used that word, and gdvieedly. Do you think you are a 
ee match for the old line—for a Tregarthan, of Tregarthan 

old ?”: 

_“T imagine that a penniless, friendless girl, earning her bread asa 
school-teacher, may not boast of ancestry,” and Winifred faced the 
other with a proud look contradicting the words; “but my family is 
old as the Tregarthans. For Queen and country, at the head of his 
regiment, my father died a soldier’s death before the Russian guns. 
A Tregarthan could do no more. And, pardon me, I do not know 
that a Calthorpe ever did eo much.” 

It was a keen little thrust. The sword of the dead Captain Vane 
never found its mark more surely. For Mrs. Tregarthan’s late 
father, a great contractor, had made himself a name by supplying 
bad clothing, and worse boots, to our Crimean troops. 

“You hear, Brother Paul?” and the lady turned to that 
personage, still smoking in silence. “This is the lady whose arms 
are to be quartered with yours. This is the lady whose love for our 
nephew is to bring him poverty, ruin, and di bes 

“Ah, I hear,” he rejoined with a huge puff. “But what did you 
expect, Agatha? I don’t think any the worse of this young lad 
that she shows fight. han Hold and my money are wort 
fighting for, even though there is not much hope of victory.” 

Ts there nothing in life,” cried the girl despairingly—“ nothing 
save wealth? No higher aims—no nobler purposes? Is poverty so 
dreadful?” — | 

‘No, not at all,” sneered Mrs. Tregarthan. ‘ My son, absorbed 
in his artistic studies, of course has told you that, and a great deal 
more romantic nonsense. The idea of a Tregarthan meddling with 
paint-pots, and pencils, and dirty brushes !” 

es Guite true, Agatha,” put in her brother-in-law. ‘ Unless the 
lad’s paintings brought him the shekels.” 

‘Shekels !” she echoed contemptuously. “Would it bring him 
bread-and-cheese ? Come, Miss Vane, be rational,” she added more 
gently. “Though my son be headstrong and wilful, your hand should 
not lead him to his ruin.” 

“ Alas! I seem doomed to bring him sorrow,” sighed the girl. 
* You speak of ruin, but at least he has the Hold.” 

““Qh yes,” rejoined his mother, smiling cruelly. “Yet surely 
you have weighed the chances carefully enough to know what that 
means? Gregory Tregarthan is master of the Hold—a tumble-down 
mansion and a few acres of poor land. Why, but for my small 
fortune, he would be a beggar; and now, when the world is opening 
before him, fairer, brighter in every way, you and his own folly are 
to be the wreck of all.” 

“That is so,” chimed in Paul Tregarthan. 
young lady,” and he laid aside his 
“Tet us understand each other. 


tone was proud enough, uttering 


“Let me explain, 
ve in preparation for a speech. 
ine was the misfortune, for I 


‘suppose that is what people call it, to be a younger son. Your lover’s 


father came into these estates. His inheritance was any amount of 
mortgages and debts, with an old name well-known amongst money- 
lenders, and not much respected by the tribe of Judah. I, lacking 
these precious gifts, turned out in the world to seek my fortune, an 

found it jn Chicago, in commerce—the pig-trade, as a matter-of-fact. 
Of course, living under the stars and stripes so long, I Jearncd to 
sneer at ancestral pride, therefore,” and Paul.smiled«mockingly— 
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‘therefore I came home, with all my dollars, to buy back our lands 
—to restore the lustre of the old race—to make my nephew, 


Gregory, my heir—to see him allied to some noble family, the sort | his. 


of thing which, as a true republican, of course I worship—and I find 


‘What shall I do?” came her cry when he had ended. “I may 
not wreck his life, and yet—and yet,” with a quick, sudden motion 
ceed forward, and was kneeling at Paul arthan’s feet, “I 
plead not for myself, but for him—for him !” 

She did not even look at Mrs. Tregarthan. She was striving to 
gaze in Uncle Paul’s face, and it was turned away, as, unmoved, he 
was re-lighting his pipe. | 

“Have you no pity? Surely, in some far-off day, you knew 
what it was to love. You must have some remembrance of the 
dreams of your own youth.” 

“Hush !” he said softly. He turned his face yet more from her, 
and was silent a while. When he spoke again, his voice shook a 
little, but his features showed no relenting. ‘I have loved, and it 
is not kill. You will learn that lesson, Miss Vane, even as I 

ave. 

“ Be content,” and the girl rose to her feet in the calmness of a 
eat despair. ‘You have triumphed. I leave Gregory—my 
regory that was—to his brighter destiny, and go from here to- 

oe ao see him no more, and may Heaven aid and pity us 
oth!” 

Her head bowed down in sorrow, Winifred listened to their depar- 
a ont then she heard him return—knew that he was standing by 

er side. ' 

“ Miss Vane,” and she looked up, dashing her tears away, to 
meet his pitying glance, “I fear that we are playing it rather low 
down on you. Will this be some little compensation ?” 

His hand held a roll of bank-notes, of greater value than ever the 
ee had seen in all her life, and, with a quick gesture, she put it 
aside. 

“ My love is not bought and sold,” she said in scornful bitterness. 
“Perhaps, with your ideas of commerce, you may not understand 
that. But pride is not the exclusive prerogative even of the 
Tregarthans. Poor and humble as this dwelling may be, until 
to-morrow itis mine. Please to leaveme. Misery enough is for me, 
without this last insult.” 


CHAPTER IL 

“‘ StanpD back, sir !” 

The speaker was but small, yet his voice was large, and it vied with 
the parting whistles of two trains gliding out of St. Bedwas Station. 

The official dignity was hurt. True, St. Bedwas was only a little 
place, a mile or so from the Hold. But a station-master, though 
new to the post, is a station-master, and must not be roughly pushed 
aside by a handeome, but certainly unceremonious young man, even 
though his ancestors once owned all the lands around. 

: Back, sir. It is against the company’s rules. Stand back, I 
say. 
‘“‘ Hush ! It is Mr. Gregory, the young master.” 
The words were well-nigh jerked out of an obsequious cap- 
touching porter, as his superior was tossed into his arms by one whose 
course was not to be stayed. Then Gregory Tregarthan’s impetuous 
hand wreached open the door, and, after running an instant by its 
side, he sprang lightly into the moving carriage, tenanted by only 
two travellers. 

is Master Gregory! My dear boy, how can you risk your life 
60 ? 

He smiled a careless smile at an elderly lady, very plainly 
attired, who had regarded his leap in fearing admiration. 

‘*‘I would risk nine lives, if, like a cat, I possessed so many,” he 
cried gaily,“‘in sucha cause. You know that, Jane Barnard——* Then 
in a moment his voice grew grave and tender, and his glance rested 
lovingly on the fair maiden Sear away from him, striving to 
hide herself behind her companion, and failing signally, inasmuch as 
Miss Jane Barnard was so supernaturally thin and spare, that it was 
cause for wonder how in such a small face, such pinched withered 
features, so much affection could dwell, as now med on them 
both. ‘Winifred, why do you look so? Why do you turn from me? 
Your face is pale, dear one, as if I were a ghost—not your own 
Gregory come to claim your promise—to hold your hand against all 
the world.” 

Winifred Vane uttered no word. Her only answer was a low, 
weary sigh—a drawing away yet farther from him—a futile effort 
at interposing her spare fellow-traveller. . 

Gregory Tregarthan pushed Miss Barnard aside. Not quite as 
he had treated the outraged etation-master, but with the same firm- 
ness, 

“T have been in your arms many 2 time, you good old soul, co 
exclse me now,” 


Without another word he deposited her on the o posite seat, 
then he sat himself down by Winifred’s side, and took her hand in 
is. There was a feeble effort to deny him, but he was not to be 
gainsaid. His strong grasp imprisoned the trembling fingers, and 
would not let them go. 

‘“ Winifred, s to me! Say, what is the meaning of this? 
Where are you going? This train is bearing you away from St. 
Bedwas—from the home which was to be yours and mine, love, and 
I was coming to claim you.” ; 

“Yes,” she whispered in sorrow. ‘You say truly. It is bearing 
me away, and it must be so. The Hold is farther from me each 
moment, even as it must be in the future. And—and——” 

; aaa with a quivering sob, she bowed her face in the one free 

and. 
“Miss Barnard, dear friend of my sorrow, guide of my hard 
path, in pity tell him, for I—I cannot. 

“ Yes, tell him, somebody,” cried Gregory Tregarthan. “ Although 
what need is there? Can I not see my mother in this? And 
the lovingkindness of my uncle Paul? Is it for this that I have 
laughed at his promised wealth—disregarded threat and sage remon- 
strance, even as I will and do disregard all and everything, save my 
love. Winifred, is your faith so weak? And Jane Barnard—you 
who have served our house so many years—who have nursed me, & 
child, in your lap ; who loves me, or at least 1 fancied so, till now.” 

“ And loves you still,” answered the elder woman. “This is no 
time for reproaches. The name and fame of Tregarthan Hold are 
dear to me as to you, although I am—or rather, was—only a peo 
servitor of the old line. It is for your sake, for your brighter life, 
that Winifred takes her hand from yours—is going far away with me 
to London.” 

“ She does not take her dear hand from mine,” he cried. “ See,” 
and his own closed more tightly upon it, “I hold it so, and 
will never let it go from me. Ah, I feared this! yet,” and his face 
lightened with a trusting smile, “ I knew, when again I met her, the 
arguments of Paul Tregarthan, the scorn of my mother, would be 
but as dreams to my darling. Say, Winifred, is it not so?” 

‘No, no,” she murmured, “it must not—it can never be. Who 
am I, to be the evil star of your life, Gregory ? You will forget poor 
me when I am lost to you, unknown in London.” 

“Yes, that shall be so, when it happens,” and he laughed in 
unbelief. ‘You may go there, but I go too ; and I say I will never 
lose you. Although,” laughing again, “I confess I fail to understand 
why Jane Barnard wants to be lost also.” 

“ Master Gregory,” a tear rolled down the withered cheek as she 
called him by the name of his boyhood, ‘ Master Gregory, I am 
dismissed from Tregarthan, Hold.” 

“After all these years! My poor old nurse!” ejaculated the 
young man. “ Will you tell me why? Stay, [ can tell you : it was 
for taking my part.” | 

“Yes, Master Gregory,” said the other, forgetting prudence in 
her grief, “you are right. I have no cause of complaint, perhaps 
I am old for service, but St. Bedwas was my home so long. And 
Mrs. arthan need not have sent me away so unkindly. I was 
there when she was brought home, a fair young bride, by your poor 
father. I held you in these arms,ababy.” And there Jane Barnard 
fairly broke down. 

“Nay,” interposed Gregory, “no tears on this, which I mean to 
be a happy day. It strikes me that we have all three ‘got the sack’ 
—my lady-mother would condemn the slang, but it embodies the 
position—for about the same cause. So nothing remains for us poor 
offenders, expelled from Eden, but to stick together and make the 
best of the outer world. Jane Barnard, where are you going ?” 

“ My sister dwells in London; I am going there. Thank good- 
ness, my small savings will suffice for my few remaining years, even 
though I see Cornwall no more.” 

“And Winifred was going with you;” and it was a statement 
more than a question. 

‘‘ Winifred was to make her home with me,” she assented. “ Not 
to eat the bread of idleness. Until she could find something to do 
—some employment.” 

“That 1s found at once,” he cried gaily. 
man, and a’ worse painter, my darling shall 
work in darning stockings and making pies. 
up and say it shall be so.” 

The girl’s in a was in her grasp, yet her hand, only 
striving for what she deemed his good, would have put it away from 
her. 

‘No, Gregory. Hard though my lot may be, it may not be so.” 

“ But I say it shall. You cannot help yourself. Your promise 
is mine, and I will not release you. Iwill never let you go. I 
always had my way as a child, as a boy—ask my old nuree about 
that—and I will have it as a man.” 

Her answer was again an effort to withdraw the hand he still 
held, and Gregory Tregarthan let it go. He. released it—only to 


“ As the wife of a poor 
tify her desire for 
inifred dearest, look 
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throw his arms around her, to press her passionately to his heart, to 
rain kisses upon cheek, hair, and brow. 

‘“‘T do not fear the future,” he said in hopeful joy. “I can get 
on without Uncle Paul and all the wealth from a million defunct 
Chicago porkers. Tregarthan Hold is mine. I might let it ; but it 
is my mother’s home. Alas! it may not be ours whilst she scorns 
my bride, but that cannot last for ever, dearest. I have my little 

trimony; it is bread-and-cheese, if nothing more. And I have my 
beloved art. I sold a picture yesterday. You would deem me a 
Creesus if I told you for how much. There is nothing to keep us 
asunder. And nothing shall. Winifred, lay your dear hands in 
mine—so, darling, and send me ve if you can.” 

Her eyes met his at last. But all he could read there was love, 
and tenderness, and trusting faith. 

“ Now say, ‘Gregory, I am yours ever.’ * 

Her lips murmured something, certainly not the words which 
rang through the carriage from an unsympathetic collector, “ Tickets, 
please, tickets.” And then that obdurate individual proceeded, in 
default of the young man possessing that necessary adjunct to rail- 
way travelling, to enforce the company’s rules (legal, by-the-bye), 
and mulct him from whence the train had s ; | 

“It is a bit of a pull,” said CPOs Tre ing his 
pu with a wry face. “ And it is your fault, dear—yours and Jane 

arnard’s. Just as I was beginning to be economical. Going without 
gloves, and learning to smoke fourpenny bird’s-eye. Nevertheless, 
this is the happiest journey of my lite.” 


rthan, ponte 1 


CHAPTER III. . 

*‘GreGorRY dear, do you believe in ghosts ?” 

The question was propounded by Mrs. Tregarthan. Not the 
lady of the manor, who distributed discomforting tracts and juvenile 

hysic at St. Bedwas. This speaker was young and winsome, and 
fair to look upon. But the face usually so happy and bright, was 
ne grave, as her loving blue eyes rested on the man whose name 
she took very soon after her impetuous husband made that memorable 
journey. , 

“Do you believe in ghosts? Are there such things as haunted 
rooms ?” 

“Well, yes,” he rejoined. ‘As a Cornishman, of course I do,” 
with a smile for her gravity. ‘The studios of most of the fellows I 
know are haunted by the same unpleasant shade—the 
sae impecuniosity—which sometimes takes a very tangible shape 
indeed.’ 

“Gregory, I really am not jesting.” | 

“Nor am J,” he laughed. ‘You give me an idea of guitea novel 
branch of high art. Only fancy the scope in ‘Hamlet’ and 
‘Macbeth’! Why, Jane Barnard’s sister might ask any price for 
these rooms, if she could guarantee an obliging ghost, kept on the 
premises, and willing to be a model.” 

The girl did not smile. Nervously she glanced round an old- 
fashioned chamber, in a rambling, old-fashioned London dwelling, 
and away to where a curtained doorway led into Gregory’s painting- 
room. 

**You may laugh,” she rejoined gravely. ‘ But there is some- 
thing—something strange here. I have felt it many times lately. I 
say ‘felt’ it for want of a better word. <A kind of knowledge of being 
watched by something.” 

“ My dear child,” and Gregory saw that she really was distressed, 
“ you are out of sorts, and no wonder. This gloomy old house, this 
busy London, make a sad change after the sea, and the cliffs, and the 
Cornish wild moorlands. We must try and see it all again as spring 
advances. Meantime, I must not leave you of an evening.” 

She shook her head. 

“It is not then, Gregory, not so much when I am by myself as when 
we are together, quietly talking. Last night, as we sat here, I felt 
that we were notalone. I knew that each word of ours was heard b 
other ears; that eyes were watching us—nay, I could see them, 
am sure I could. Yet I, myself,” and her pointing finger trembled 
at the reminiscence, “had closed those curtains. And—and—TI 
heard stealthy footsteps in there.” 

“ You dear, silly little goose !” he answered fondly, as he drew her 
to him, till the fair head rested on his breast. “ And you never 
said anything. Why should there not be footsteps? Weare not the 
only people in the house.” 

“I did not say anything,” she whispered, with courage returning 
in his fond embrace. From what evil would not that protecting arm 
shield her? “You would only have laughed, sir, even as you are 
doing now, sir.” 

“A true Cornishman does not laugh at ghosts,” with assumed 

vity. 

“ But when you left me,” Winifred continued, “ I was very brave. 
For I searched everywhere; especially, though I dreaded to go there, 
in the painting-room. And what do you think I found?” | 
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_ I dare not hazard a guess, darling. Perchance a strange 
cat. 

“T found nothing !” 

‘Just what I expected,” interpolated Gregory Tregarthan. 

But she laid her hand on the mocking lips. 

“Nothing to see. But some one—something had been there. 
The curtains were parted in the middle. The door which leads out 
into that dismal corridor was open. More than that, those saine 
footsteps passed through it as I approached.” 

“T must ask the mistress of the house about it,” said the young 
man. “Even a ghost has no right to a London lodging without 
payment. Or perhaps my old nurse can enlighten us. Living 
under the same roof, possessing a goodly store of Cornish super- 
ase Barnard may have the same supernatural privileges as 
yourself.’ 

“TI have asked Jane,” said his wife with a smile of triumph. 
“ Jane and her sister too. They were both strange and confused in 
their manner, and pretended not to understand me. Gregory, I am 
convinced there is some mystery in this house.” 

‘“‘ Therefore, dear, we will leave it very soon.” 

Lightly as he had spoken, the girl’s revelations had impressed 
him. More than that, even as they had been talking, he had fancied 
& a footstep in the next room. And he was listening keenly, 
although making no sign. : 

“T am getting on very well, and am so thankful for your sake, 
darling. My mother is going to reside for an indefinite time with 
her relatives in the North, and, as I told you, I think I can let 
the Hold. Why, I shall be quite awfully rich.” 

“But Paul Tregarthan,” doubtfully, “what will he do? And 
now, he is buying back all the old lands.” 

The owner of Tregarthan Hold laughed just a trifle bitterly. 

“JT do not know that we need concern ourselves with Uncle 
Paul’s future. Our present does not trouble him. I imagine that 
astute individual can take care of himself. The wealth of a porcine 
commercial te enables him to live anywhere, and for the 
matter of that, the Hold is as free to him as any other tenant. 
I cannot forget that I, his only brother's only son, have hardly seen 
him since his return to England.” 

“Yet you bear him no animosity, Gregory? Say that you do 
not,” pleaded Winifred, as her husband’s brow darkened. “I should 
be so sorry, for it would be my doing.” 

‘Animosity ? No, indeed, dear one. He takes his path in life, 
even as I take mine, and well for him if he had found the same 
ee I ask him for nothing, he offers me nothing, not even 
his hand, which I would gladly grasp. But I must let the Hold for 
your sake—for mine.” 

“ And I have robbed you of it, my own. Can you never live 
there again 7?” 

“ Never is a long word, dear,” gat, yu the gathering tears; 
“T hope, I pray, that my old home may be mine once again. But it 
may not be yet. Our small means could not maintain it. The hill 
of the world has to be climbed first. Yet, if I never see St. Bedwas 
again, I would deem it well bartered for your love.” 

The young man paused abruptly, and she failed to notice his 
abstracted look, as the girl’s ghostly suspicions occurred to him with 
a certain force. Surely he had heard footsteps. And if mistaken in 
that, there could be no error about a well-known cold draught sweep- 
ing in through the studio-door. Gregory was intimately acquainted 
with that particular dranght. It always made a dead set at his 
knees when at work, and he could swear to it in a thousand, even as 
he could swear that the door was no longer closed, though his own 
hand had fastened it. 

“ Winifred,” he said quietly, “will you go upstairs forme? My 
favourite pipe is about somewhere.” 

Tt was purely an apocryphal errand. The article in question was 
resuing in his pocket. He knew it, but was anxious she should leave 


im. 

Alone, Gregory Tregarthan’s actions were peculiar. Rising from 
his chair, with every sense keenly sharpened, but to all appearance 
undisturbed, he gradually worked his way towards the curtain, 
which he distinctly saw move, then quickly he dashed it aside and 
passed through, to find—not a ghost; ghosts do not wear garments on 
which strong hands can lay a tangible grasp, ghosts possess not 
harsh cracked voices, and a ghost must have ae on very intimate 
terms with him indeed, to him Gregory. 


When Winifred returned from her unsuccessful quest, she found 
the young man very serious and thoughtful. When he left her the 
next day he was serious and thoughtful still. He was more serious, 
ae thoughtful, when he returned in the evening. Then he 
said : 

“Winifred, congratulate me! I have let the Hold for a 
better sum than I dared to dream of. Noynot yet, dear one ; I have 
better tidings still. The new jtenant-is)a man of unbounded wealth. 
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He is simply insane on Cornish eel) and has given me gn’ un- | 


limited commission for pictures around St. Bedwas.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Wnuat a lot of things have happened in the past six months, 
and hardly a single one to be regretted. It seems so long ago, that 1 
fancy the old home ought to be showing the ravages of time.” 

So spoke Gregory Tregarthan, as, his wife by his side, he saw 
again the turrets of the Hold. 

The place was, indeed, little changed. The shrubs perhaps were 
better trimmed, the drive more carefully tended than before, but 
there was nothing else to mark the new reign—a month old then, 
since Winifred detailed her ghostly suspicions. : 

The sunlight of the west was fading away in a glowing crimson 
glory. The evening mists were rising over the moors to soften the 
rugged grandeur of the Cornish cliffs, sweeping in gently from the 
quiet sea, whose murmur, the only sound to break the restful calm, 
seemed welcoming them back. . 

“ Are you glad to see it all again, dear one? Does it appear 
familiar ?’ a : 

“Hardly that,’ said Winifred, and her voice was very grave, 
even sad. “You forget, Gregory. It was never very well known to 
me. J was a poor school-teacher, with no right here. I scarce 
ventured to intrude more than once or twice within those hard- 
hearted old gates. I feel myself on forbidden ground now.” 

“Well, sweet, as a matter of fact, we are on forbidden ground— 
at least you are.” 

He smiled very brightly, with a happy look not at all becoming 
in a trespasser. ~ 

“T have a certain business here—on my employer's premises— 
a right of way to the studio, at least. But I have not brought: you 
all the way from town merely to see the outside of the house. At 
all events I may show you the rooms where I have to work.” 

He passed with her into the wide hall, the doors swinging back 
silently before them; and they stood amidst the relics of his race. 
Battered armour was on the walls. Helmets and shields, lances, 
swords, the trophies of war and the chase, from a long line of 
brave ancestors, were all around. Banners, tattered and war-worn, 
hung from the carved oaken beams, and the failing light of the even- 
ing shone through stained glass upon it all, and on her grave face 
grown graver still. 

“JY cannot bear this, husband. It makes me so sad—so 
sorrowful. I have thought of it all many, many times. But until 
now I never saw it—never realised what my hand had done. Qh, 
why did you—how could I let you—cast it all aside for my poor 
love? All these things seem a reproach. But for me it might be 
yours still.” . 

“It is mine,” he answered proudly. “Mine! and shall be 
mine still more some day, even though fickle fortune compels me to 
leave it to another a while—to Mr. Jobling.” 

‘‘T hate the name !” murmured the girl almost indignantly. 

‘Well, I dare say, Winifred, its owner does too,” he rejoined. 
“Tt is not a pretty patronymic, and does seem a trifle out of place 
and incongruous here. But everyone must have a name of some sort, 
and Mr. Jobling is not a bad fellow. Artists, even those at the top of 
the tree, may not select their patrons on account of names. it is 
good enoug 
workshop.” 

“Qh, Gregory ! How charming it is! I never dreamt of any- 
thing like this,” and Winifred repressed a little cry of admiring 
wonder. 

Her husband had drawn aside a curtain of heavy velvet, not like 
that faded baize, behind which the girl used to imagine all sorts of 
horrors, in the home she had left, and she stood in what was to be 
his studio. as 

The light was failing fast outside, and much of the large 
room was in shadow, save where, in the centre, an antique silver lam 
was burning. Its gleam fell on the polished floor, strewn here an 
there with costly skins and rare Oriental rugs ; on carved oak, on 
splendid bronzes, on curiously-fashioned weapons, on medizval brass- 
work, on bric-d-brac from every part of the world, such as money 
can command, and the artist’s soul delights in. ? 

“JT am glad you like it, dear one,” he said. ‘“ You can hardly 
see it in this gloom,” and the young man turned the lamp higher. 
* But you shall examine it all to-morrow.” 

“ Gregory dear, am I to—shall I ever come here again ?” 

“Certainly,” was his assured response. ‘* You shall come here 
and see me work as often—as much as you like. It is an agreement 
with the owner of it all—with Mr. Jobling.” | 

** Gregory, what is that ?” 

At the far end Winifred had caught sight of a mass of drapery, 
which in the obscurity had seemed to stir. 

“ An artist’s wife,” he laughed, “and unacquainted witha lay figure.” 


for a cheque-boo 


Come, darling, let me show my | 


“But I thought—I fancied it was moving.” ; 

“It had no business to, then,” and he laughed again. “That is 
not carrying out the contract. You see, dear, it was not quite fair to 
leave our old friends in town, and so your ghost is down here with 
us. Prepare yourself for a surprise.” 

Gregory Tregarthan left her side. He tossed away a huge hat, a 
disguising great cloak, and disclosed—not the “Bravo of Venice,” but 
a spare little man, whose fingers clutched a short pipe, suffered to 
go out for once. 

‘¢The best friend we have in the world,” and her husband’s 
voice trembled in spite of himself. “My employer—Mr. Jobling,” 
and Uncle Paul Tregarthan himself stepped forward to kiss 
her. : 

“T do not understand,” gasped astonished Winifred, her gaze 
wandering from one to the other, and to a fresh personage, who 
attired in crisp, rustling black silk, attended by the jingle of keys, 
looked the picture of a highly respectable housekeeper, and was— 
Jane Barnard. 

‘Will you tell her, uncle?” said Gregory. “Iam a little too 
happy for talking.” 

“ Yes, dear boy.” ; 

The two men grasped hands, and Winifred had never fancied 
that Paul Tregarthan could speak so jovially. 

** Wait just a moment.” ; : 

Uncle Paul was lighting his pipe. Perhaps it was to hide his 
own emotion, but there was something in the action which carried 
her thoughts back to the past troubles, to the little school-house on 
the moor, to the man who had appeared so hard and merciless, so 
cruel then. 

“I did not know anything about you once, my dear,” went on 
Uncle Paul. ‘What I had heard was from this lad’s mother, and— 
there, I must say so—it was not to your anlar I understood 
you to be a cunning, designing young person, who had entrapped my 
nephew. I make no doubt you did, my dear. He could not help 
it. And I envy him hisluck. Well, I did want to break itoff. Living 
so long in a republic, affecting to sneer at all the old world’s ways, it 
goes without saying that I would have given my ears to see Gregory 
make a great alliance, with a countess, a duchess, a grand duchess, 
or a princess” —warming with his subject—“but it was not to be. Few 
dreams dreamt by Mr. Jobling,” and the old man sighed, “ have 
ever been realised, save the one of wealth, and that is not every- 
thing. You do not understand the name of Jobling. I traded under 
it. When I left England long years ago, ancestral pride was not for 
me, but I had too much respect for the old line to post Tregarthan 
over the pigs. Well, the boy’s happiness was my care, and I did not 
know, Winifred, your love could be so true, so unselfish. Do not 
blame me,” and he was speaking sadly. “I loved once, and— 
and—— There, enough of that. I was deceived, and had learned 
to doubt it all.” 

A pitying impulse moved the girl, Uncle Paul’s voice was so full 
of a weary sadness, and she lightly touched his withered cheek with 
her li 

“Thank you, my dear,” he said simply. “That was very good 
of you, and I take it as an earnest that we will be better friends in 
the future—that you will pardon me my mistrust.” 

‘Rather, uncle”—yes, Winifred did call him so—“rather you 
should forgive me for thwarting your plans.” 
“Hush, my dearchild ! You have made Grego 
what more could all the British peerage do? Well, et me finish. 1 
meant not to be unkind to the lad for ever. I thought to try 
this wonderful love by the cruel tests of time and poverty, 
and with the Tregarthan obstinacy, your silly husband foiled me 
there, for you were married Then I made friends with Jane 
Barnard here, and her sister. It was not enough that they told 
me how good and patient you were. Still unbelieving, they 
smuggled me into the house, and night after night I watched you, 
all unsuspected.” 

“No,” interposed Winifred. 
mystery.” 

Uncle Paul kissed her into silence. 

“I know, my dear. You thought it was a ghost. Well, ghosts, 
like other listeners, ought to hear no good of themselves. But this 
ghost did. Listen asI might, { heard noevil from those pretty lips. 

ever a harsh word of one who had been harsh to you. Nothing but 
hopeful, loving faith for your husband, and pitying kindness for a 
worldly, suspicious old man.” 
“You were the ghost, then?” cried Winifred; “and Jane 
Barnard knew it! Jane, how could you ?” 

But that respectable housekeeper could, and wee ing a few happy 
tears on her own account, seemed no way aahacned of her in 
the transaction. 

“Yes, Jane knew it. She told me of your terrors, and I, con- 
vinced at sngth, was going to declare myself, when the ghost was 
laid, exorcised by your husband’s exceedingly strong band. It is 


a happy man; 


“T was sure there was some 
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& month ago,” said Uncle Paul, ruefully touching his neck, “but I 
feel the grip of those fingers yet. Then we took counsel tovether, 
and prepared a pleasant little surprise for you—the more fitting, as 
this 1s the first of April.” 

Then came smiles and tears, sobbing and rejoicing, And there 
was a quartette, embracing all round, for Jane Barnard was not left 
out. | 

“How happy you have made us, Uncle Paul!” murmured Wini- 
fred. “You dear, unbelieving, kind-hearted, sceptical ghost. Only 
one thing is wanted yet,” with a shadow of pain; “Mrs. Tregarthan 
~—Gregory’s mother.” 

‘‘T think I can answer for her,” cried Paul Tregarthan. ‘She is 
gone off in a bit ofa huff. She will come round in time, but will 
not return here because she is going to be—Gregory knows all about 
it—married again hereelf.” 

‘“‘ Married !” ejaculated Winifred. 

“Why not?” said Uncle Paul. “Do you think no one has a 
right to that happy state but yourself? But she will do well if it 
bring her the same joy and peace which has come to us all on this 


most happy first of April.” 


Going to the Ball. 


Tux rhythmic beat of the horses’ feet 
Rang on the frosty road ; 
Away in the west, o’er the low hill’s crest, 
One star in splendour glowed ; 
On fields and fells, like sentinels, 
Stood many a leafless tree, 
And as we swept, by the watch they kept, 
I thought of thee. 


Over the ridge, where the grey-stone bridge 
Arches the swollen river ; 

O’er the winding path, the oaks beneath, 
Where the shadows lurk for ever ; 

Through the village street, where the idlers meet, 
The flying wheels to see ; 

O’er the breezy down, through the little town, 
I thought of thee. 


Through the lonely park, where in boskage dark, 
The deer in covert lay ; 
Past the wooded shades and the ferny glades, 
Where the fairies love to play ; 
Then s sweep around, and a clash of sound, 
And the lights of revelry. . 
And the carriage stopped, and the world’s veil dropped 
O’er thoughts of thee. 


“My Lord Conceit.” | 


(A SERIAL STOBY.) | 
By the Author of “ FRAGOLET?IA,” “DAME DURDEN," Bie., Eta. 


Book Vi. 
CHAPTER I. FAME. 
Dusk was pears gl the thick autumn woods of Vaux. 


leamed here and 
ul eyes mistrusting the deepening shadows. 


went sighing round the grey old Abbey, and rushing 
empty cormidons and passages fn a weird and cchoing fashion of its 


own. 


corridors shivered involuntarily. 
“Tt makes one think of ghosts,” she said, and quickened her steps, 


finally pausing before a closed door through whose cracks a faint 


light streamed. She knocked, and then entered. 

The fire-light was leaping up the wide chimney, and scated on a 
low chair before the flames was the outlined figure of a woman ; she 
raised her head and looked round: 

‘‘Come in,” she said. “I have done work for to-day ; you don’t 
disturb me.” 

Mrs. Dunbar closed the door and advanced. Another chair, 
small and cosy, stood invitingly opposite that already occupied. She 
drew it close to the fire and shivered : os kiticn ts a: 

“T hate this time of the year,” she said. ‘Did you ever hear 
anything so mournful as the wind? Makesone think of ghosts, and 
all sorts of creepy horrors.” 

“ Are there ghosts at Vaux ?” asked a voice, low and musical, but 
with a tired sadness in its soft notes that spoke of trouble, and pain, 
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Lights 
ere from the windows of the house like: watch- 
Now and then the 


rising wind shook a shower of leaves from the branches, and then 
through 


The pretty mistress of Vaux walking through one of those 


thoroug 
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and knowledge of life’s sorrows—of something that had hushed 
youth’s music, and brought in its place only faint and far-off echoes 
of what “had been.” 


“Ghosts!” cried Madge Dunbar. “My dear Beryl, of course 


there are. Could one have a properly authentic ancestral possession, 
Without some history appertaining to it? 
Vaux. The housekeeper told me, and it gave me the horrors for a 


There’s one about 


time. Cosmo laughed at me. Whata blessing it must be to be a 
man, and have no nerves. By-the-bye, would you like to hear the 
story ? you might introduce it in your new book, youknow. If I 
were an authoress, I should be always on the look-out for informa- 
tion. I can’t imagine how you can write at all, buried alive as you 
are. I do wish you'd come out of your shell. You really ought 
to. -Why, do you know when people say to me, ‘I wonder who on 
earth “Damia” is,’ I am alealutely in agony to tell them, ‘ Why, 
she’s my dearest friend, and her real name——” 

“Oh, hush, Madge,” interposed that low, pained voice ; “ we have 
gone over that ground often enough. A woman situated as I am 
cannot bear the light of publicity. I don’t want anyone to know me 
as the woman I am—deserted, suspected, friendless. Why should 
my private history be at the mercy of every chattering fool? What 

in is it now to be known as Beryl Marsden, or ‘ Damia’ ?” 

- “Tdon’t know about the gain,” said Mrs. Dunbar, ringing the 
bell for some tea as she spoke; “I should think it was nice to be 
famous myself. I don’t think I’d hide my light under a bushel. 
Why, the way you’ve got on is wonderful. Only three years, and 
already your name is quite famous.” 

“Famous! Ah, my dear, do you call mine fame? I just had 
the luck to write on a topic and in a style that hit pe ular taste for 
the moment. I had twelve months of trying and ailure with that 
same book. I am still wondering what could have possessed 
Tonson and Co. to publish it. I am sure Colonel Dunbar had a 
hand in it.” 

‘“‘How modest we are,” laughed Mrs. Dunbar merrily. ‘ Our 
own merits count for nothing. Why, my dear, I always knew you 
were clever, but everyone says now you are a tach genius. And 
you must be. Gracious! Fancy writing a whole book, page after 
page—chapter after chapter. To me it seems a perfect marvel. Anil 
such a book. Why, it’s a household word now!” 

Beryl Marsden smiled sadly. 

“You were always my consoler and encourager,” she said, look- 
ing fondly at the bright face. “I should have lost heart long ago if 
it hadn’t been for you. Besides, I owe you the suggestion. I should 
never have thought of authorship myself.” 

“Oh yes, you would,” said her friend, wheeling her chair round 
to the tea-table, which the footman had just sct out. “It would 
have come by inspiration, or something. Why, years ago you told 
os you studied people because you were collecting materials for a 

ook.” } 

_’ “Did 12?” said Beryl with a faint blush. 
one of my random speeches.” 

‘I wish you made them now,” said her friend as she brought her 
the cup of tea she had just poured out. “I wish I could see some- 
thing of the old, bright, y gece Beryl I once knew.” 

‘She is getting an old woman now, dear—a woman who has had 
far too long an pee or ea with sorrow and with pain, to be bright, 
or thoughtless, or heedless any more.” 

“You have indeed had trouble—a mountain of it,” said Madge 
tenderly. ‘I wonder sometimes you are alive.” 

“T should not be if I only sat with folded hands and thought of 
it,” said Beryl with a weary sigh. “There is never a day in my life 
that I don’t say, ‘Thank Heaven for work to do and brains to do it 
with !’ I can lose myself, and all memories of what I am, and what 
I have lost, in that, and that alone.” 

“IT wonder what your worthy husband would think if he knew,” 
said Madge incautiously. 

The beautiful sad face beside her grew very white. 

“Nothing I do can affect him now,” she said slowly. “He 
misjudged me by the calumny of others. I care very little about 
justif myself in his eyes again.” 

“ Lex ct he is sorry for it now,” said Madge Dunbar thought- 
fully. “ Me histopheles rather over-acted his part, didn’t he? His 
treachery did him no good and you no harm. I wonder sometimes 
you consented to a separation. I should have fought it out to the 
bitter end.” . 

“And faced the scandal, the disgrace, the horror of it all? 
Oh,.I could not! I. would have consented to anything rather 
than that. Wretched as my married life was, I could not bear 
to see it analysed and discussed through the length and breadth 
o the Jand. And what could freedom be to me? Only deeper 
shame. 

“Was he very unkind to you?” asked Madge tenderly. 

**T suppose he would not think so,” said Beryl. -“\ We were only 
ly unsuited. I—I don’t like to’/speak ‘of ‘this subject, 


“That must have been 
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you know, even to you. I did not think he cared for me enough 
even to be jealous.” 

Madge Dunbar’s face flushed suddenly. 

‘““My dear,” she said, “it was not that—only. Cosmo told me 
long ago. He wanted to screen himself at that time. Everyone 
knew the reason. All Simla was ringing with it. I should think 
Mephistopheles has often ground his teeth in wrath over the 
money wasted on that telegram. Failing Ivor Grant, he must 
have tried John Marsden. I shouldn’t think he was an easy 
subject to wring money out of, though. I wonder what has become 
of the wretch !” 

“Don’t talk of him,” cried Beryl with a shudder ; “his name is 
always ominous of trouble. I hate its very sound.” 

‘And poor Ivor!” continued Madge Dunbar softly. “How 
completely he has disappeared. I wonder when they will find the 
missing heir to the Court. They’ve been nearly three years over it 
now, and it looks so desolate all shut up and neglected.” 

Beryl Marsden only sighed. Her thoughts went back over a 
pee of years, sad, and cruel, and bitter years ; which had changed 
1er from a frank, bright girl into a suffering woman. Years in which 
she had striven to do her duty bravely and honestly, yet somehow 
always seemed to fail. With her children had come new hopes and 
tender sympathies, but they, too, were blighted in the uncongenial 
soil to which her own life had been transplanted. Then followed 
darknees and anguish, on which she dreaded to look, till like a rift 
parting the thick black clouds of sorrow came that sweet and manly 
sympathy for which her heart had hungered through starved, cold 
i of brave endurance, only to find—too late. Since then there 

ad only been for her utter solitude of heart and life. All 
effort to justify herself in the sight of her husband had been 
unavailing, the truth being that he dared not show himself in 
England, and dared not have her out in his retreat among the hills. 
His own gaoler was a tyrant as unscrupulous as himself, and would 
have thought nothing of ordering his death had the whim seized her 
to doit. Hewas not averse, therefore, to turn the tables on his wife, 
and utterly refused to believe her own and her father’s assertion of 
her innocence, or put his own suspicions to the proof. 

“Some day,” he said to himself, “it may suit my purpose to be 
magnanimous and forgive her, but not just now. I must teach her 
a lesson first.” 

Beryl had been three years learning that lesson. The first year 
had been spent at the rectory with her father, and spent also in 
setting herself to work at the only thing for which she felt she had 
any talent, or inclination—literature. 

She was not sure of her fitness to be an author, and the first year 
had only added to her doubts, yet failed to quite extinguish that 
little spark which burns only in those who feel within them the 
power to conquer, as well as to achieve. 

Beryl possessed that feeling in a remarkable degree. Obstacles 
did not daunt, difficulties did not baffle her. Having said in-her 
heart, “I will succeed!” she simply went on in the path she had 
marked out for herself, turning either to right nor left. Often dis- 
couraged but never hopeless, until now, after three years, success 
began to smile on her, and her nom de plume was already one of note 
and soon to be one of envy. 

Looking at her now in the dim firelight, she did not by any 
means seem to e with the typical idea of an authoress. 

Only a pale, delicate, sad-faced woman, with an air and appearance 
more suggestive of the atmosphere of home than the arena of Fame. 
A woman who did not give any impression of power or genius, and 
yet ree both in a remarkable degree. 

erhaps there is nothing more disappointing than preconceived 
ideas of celebrities. People always expect their looks to bear the 
impress of the gifts or talents with which they are associated, and 
not unfrequently refuse altogether to believe that a commonplace, 
ordinary -looking individual can possess a mind that is very far from 
being either. 

However, Beryl Marsden had not vet run the gauntlet of public 
criticism, for only Mrs. Dunbar, and her husband, and her publishers 
knew her real name. 

Once launched upon that treachcrous sea of public favour, it was 
surprising with what eagerness and enthusiasm she threw herself 
into the profession she had adopted. Her life and thoughts seemed 
to hold nothing else. Experience of life and indomitable perse- 
verance are absolutely necessary to genius, however t its natural 
gifts, and Beryl Marsden both. Her whole heart was in 
her work and in the characters she produced. The sorrows and joys 
she had lived through were setual things to be transcribed—not 


oe to be outlined. Word-painting may be very beautiful, but |” 


t is not life, it cannot touch us to tears, or smiles, or laughter. No, 
that is an art unteachable, and marks the unapproachable difference 
between mere ability and genius. The former 1s a laboured effort to 
accomplish what the latter performs with no effort at all. It is the 
rare combination of the two which marks out the path of success, and 


brings to their possessor that laurel wreath of fame which thousand. 
vainly covet. 

A long silence had fallen between the two friends—silence filled 
by that thoughtful retrospect of her past, in which Beryl Marsder 
rarely indulged. It made her weak and sorrowful, it took the very 
light of hope from life ; it made her say to herself : 

“Of what use to struggle, to fight, to waste time, and thought, 
and energy? Will any single soul, out of the many who read or know 
pet have even one grateful or regretful memory for me when I am 

? 

Therefore, because thought led to retrospect, and retrospect to 
sorrowful misgivings, and misgivings in their turn to that inevitable 
cry of every tired and weary soul, “Vanitas vanttatum,” she rarely 
allowed herself to indulge in them. 

That one bright, beautiful romance of her life had faded awa 
into the sombre colouring of regret. Regret for her own blindnes: 
and folly, regret for the sorrow brought on the noblest, manliest life 
she had ever known, t for the passionate joys for which her 
i had once thirsted, and which were never—never—to be 

ers. 

In her writings alone such feelings found vent. In her picture l 
heroes lived again and yet again that hero of her own dreams. Every 
energy of her nature, every gift of her mind, every thought that 
glorified her pages, were but so many tributes laid at the feet of the 
man who had called forth what was best in that mind, who hail 
worship her so vainly and so well, and to whom she mentally 
dedicated all she did, saying to herself: “One day, perhaps, he will 
know, and feel a little proud of the woman he called friend.” 

On the whole, at this period of her life, Beryl Marsden was far 
less unhappy than a woman in her unfortunate position might have 
expected to be. The most wholesome, perhaps the only cure for 
sorrow is occupation of the mind. It is that idle brooding over 
trouble, that endless lamentation over the love, or the loss, or the 
suffering of life, that makes grief so bitter and so trying a thing. 
Life must be lived, be it ever so wearisome or so hard. 

Beryl Marsden had learnt this fact, and even got used to accept- 
ing it, though she was only a lonely woman etruggling against fate, 
with very Tittle love or comfort in her life. Perhaps the ideal 
world took her out of her own, perhaps the people who talked with 
her, suffered with her, in whose joys her own lived again, and for 
whose sorrows her own tears fell, helped more than she herself knew 
to console her. She forgot in their companionship that her own life 
was 80 dulland empty. She felt that interest, and ae and in- 
spiration which every author—if he be worth the name—feels, as the 
children of his brain grow into life and being, and become actual 
realities, not figments—the substance of a shadow they have em- 
bodied, not the unsubstantial presence of that shadow itself. 

Perhaps that time of creation is the sweetest of all. No alien 
voices come between the writer and his friends—no reviewer's scoffs 
brush away the bloom of fancy and inspiration ; no cynical minds 
jeer at sentiment, or mock at pathos; no blame or praise of the 
world at large invade the cere | of his chamber, and drag him 
thence into the cold, hard light of day. 

Well, Beryl Marsden had served her apprenticeship and learnt 
by experience that writing and publishing are two very different 
things ; she had not had much idea of making money, though she 
longed to be independent even of her futher, and after three years 
of hard work she knew that her success was, after all, only pro- 
blematical. Still, she had done something—she had got the thin 
edge of the wedge in, and was determined to drive it farther and 
farther. Madge Dunbar thought her wonderful, but then Madge 
was a mere butterfly of fashion in comparison with Beryl Marsden, 
and knew it too. That fact, however, did not prevent her loving 
Beryl with a wonderful, admiring, and most loyal love. In fact, her 

ride, and belief, and encouragement were her friend’s sweetest 
incense at this time, and those periodical visits to Vaux were the 
brightest and happiest of her brief days of Icisure. | 

So for three years had her life passed ; so at the close of those 
three years it finds her now ; a woman on whom success begins to 
throw the glamour of its smile—yect a woman who, after all, 18 true 
enough to the instincts of her sex, to long and long, as only a woman 
can, for one brave, tender heart on which to rest her weary head—for 
one voice which should whisper in her ear, not of praise or homage, 
or wonder or renown, but only the sweetest words which thrill her 
soul as never trumpet-call of fame did yet: “I love you—is not 
that enough ?” 


CHAPTER Il. A GHOST-STORY. 
“ Have you fallen asleep?” cried Mrs. Dunbar with a sudden 
start. ‘You haven’t spoken a word for a quarter of an hour.” 
Beryl roused herself with an effort. 
“ I—I was thinking,” she said. 
She rose from her seat, and stood with an arm resting on the oak 
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mantel-shelf, and leant her head on her hand. Her face had resumed 
its expression of settled se reoren cs 

“ {on were going to tell me that ghost-story,” she said, with her 
eyes on the dull glow of the wood-fire. 

“Ugh!” said Madge Dunbar with a shiver. “ Why did you 
remind me of it? This is such an eerie place, and the very 
sound of the wind makes one fanciful. Besides, I don’t suppose the 
ghost-story would interest you at all, for you have a mind superior 
to superstition.” 

Beryl smiled faintly. : 

“ For all that tirade, I know you are dying to tell me the story. 

3 

“Well,” said Madge, settling herself more comfortably in her 
chair, “ you know the north corridor; at least, perhaps you don’t 
know it, for it leads past a suite of dismantled rooms that we never 
use. Well, hundreds of years ago, when Vaux was an abbey really, 
a beautiful young girl, daughter of an ancient Catholic race, was 
serving her novitiate here, and a very wicked and unscrupulous 
priest had fallen in love with her. The see knew nothing of it, no 
more did anyone else, so says the story ; but, of course, like most of 
the holy retreats of that time, Vaux essed secret passages and 
doors, and all that, and one night the nuns and the abbess were 
awakened by fearful screams, and came rushing out of their cells to 
see what was the matter, and there on the oak floor of the north 
corridor lay that poor young novice—murdered. No trace of the 
murderer was ever discovered, and years went on, and the priest 
grew powerful and rich, and became a great Church dignitary ; but 
it happened that one dark wintry night he was weather-bound on 
the way to some monastery, and obliged to put up at the Abbey of 
Vaux. The abbess received him most hospitably and proudly, of 
course, and was entertaining him with—not quite monastic fare—in 
her own rooms, when a message came to say that one of the nuns 
was dying, and was calling unceasingly for a confessor. So the 
abbess thought she would take the holy prior to the cell, as it was.a 
eet privilege for the humble sister to be shrived by so t a nan. 

ell, as they got to the north corridor, the prior suddenly turned 
hastly white, and began to tremble so much that the very teeth in 
is head shook. The abbess was amazed. ‘ What is the matter, 
holy father?’ she asked. But he only stood shivering and pointing, 
and looking such a alpen picture of terror that the good lay was 
quite bewildered. ‘The truth is that the prior could not move a 
pl because that bleeding nun barred the way ; but no one 
could see her but himself, and he was too frightened to say what it 
was he really saw. And all the time the poor dying sister was 
crying out for someone to hear her confession, and there outside the 
door stood the great and holy man, utterly unable to attend to her 
bidding, for, every time he took a step forward, that dreadful vision 
waved him back, and struck fresh terror into his guilty soul. At 
last, made desperate by the entreaties of the dying woman, the abbess 
left him in the corridor, and went on a few and entered the 
cell. She said some <a; words, and then turned back to see if 
the holy man was able to do his duty. The corridor was empty ! 
Imagine the consternation, the confusion, the terror of the whole 
body of chattering, nervous women. But, search where they would, 
look where they would, not a vestige of that holy man was to be 
found. He had disappeared as completely as if the ground had 
opened and swallowed him. Of course after this, all sorts of strange 
stories were told about the north corridor, and the nuns used to 
declare that they saw the priest’s figure in his cowl and gown stand- 
ing there, as they went by to their cells, and after several had died of 
fright, and a great many others gone out of their minds, the cells in 
that corridor were closed, or only used for punishment-cells. And 
now for the conclusion. Years and years after, when most of the 
abbeys and monasteries were taken from the priests and given 
by Henry VIII. to his faithful followers, Vaux descended into the 
hands of our venerable ancestors, and was turned into a habitable 
dwelling. Then at last it was discovered that underneath that 
corridor was a stone staircase leading to a passage that traversed the 
lower portion of the building. The entrance to this passage was 
unougha small, square oak p let into the flooring of the corridor 
in a manner that defied detection, and opening by a spring inside the 
vault. At the time these discoveries were made, a human skeleton 
was found at the foot of the stairs, the skull broken in such a way 
that it showed death must have heen instantaneous, And now there's 
the story for you. Isn’t it thrilling ?” 

“Very,” said Beryl with a faint smile. ‘Rather improbable, 
though. Who could have opened the spring, and shot the priest 
down the trap-door if the secret staircase was unknown ?” 

“The ghost, of course,” said Madge. ‘* Don’t you see the sublime 
justice of the affair? The priest came up that stair to kill the ghost 
—by the way, she wasn’t a ghost till afterwards, but that’s a inere 
detail—the ghost comes up the stairs and kills the priest. The only 
weak point of the story seems to me that———” 

“That no one found the trap-door ?” 
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“Oh no. That no one seemed to possess any olfactory organs,” 
ea ae Madge. ‘“ Fancy living for years above a mouldering body, 
and not discovering it !’ 

‘The corridor is not haunted now, I suppose ?” said Beryl. 

“T beg your pardon. Did I not tell you the family considered it 
absolutely necessary to have a ghost laid on the premises—quite as 
much so as the water? Oh yes, the good prior still takes his ‘ walks 
abroad,’ in and out of season, and always in that same corridor. I 
think it’s a pity he does not vary the locality a little ; even ghosts 
must find one spot for perambulation a trifle monotonous.” 

Beryl’s lip curled with faint contempt. 

‘“‘ Has anyone professed to see it ?” 

“You are sceptical, I see,” said Madge Dunbar lightly. ‘“ Well, 
so was I. But I do most solemnly assure you, Beryl, that I actually 
did see it once.” 

“ My dear child !” exclaimed her friend, “don’t try and impose 
on me any further.” 

“It’s not imposing on you,” said Madge gravely. ‘ It was some 
years ago now. In fact—why should 1 mind saying it?—it was when 
you were staying here that Christmas, and—and IvorGrant. You know 
what a number of people were here? And one night I was looking at 
some rooms with the housekeeper that I wanted arranged for some 
coming guests. I had never heard this ghost-story then, and was 
going along the corridor quite unconcernedly, when I saw before me 
a tall figure in an odd sort of black robe. I wondered who it was, 
and called out. At the sound of my voice it turned, and I caught 
a glimpse of a pale face and glittering eyes under the shrouding cowl. 
I can’t tell you for a moment what a horrible feeling it gave me. I 
stood quite still, I was so frightened, and then, quite suddenly, it 
seemed to melt away, and there was nothing.” 

“Fancy !” said Beryl laconically. 

“‘ Fancy, indeed !” said her friend with an indignant glance. “ It 
was nothing of the sort.” 

i bite Aid you go along the corridor, and see if anyone was hiding 
there 

‘“No—o,” said Madge doubtfully ; “1 was too frightened.” 

“ That's how all ghost-stories are so weak,” said Beryl. “ People 
never try to trace them out. They see something, and terror and 
meee do the rest. The stories never lose in the telling, you 

now. 

“T am perfectly convinced I saw the ghost of the Abbey,” said 
Madge decidedly ; “‘ and nothing would induce me to go through that 
corridor at night—nothing in the world.” 

“ Wouldn’t you come with me?” asked Beryl, smiling. “I really 
feel very much inclined to brave the ghost.” 

“T hope you won't,” said her friend energetically. “It’s all very 
well to make fun of ghosts and supernatural things, but I’m sure 
there’s something in them for all that.” 

Air,” remarked Beryl concisely. 

Madge shook her head in pretended wrath. 

“‘Sceptic, beware! Perhaps you'll say there’s no such thing as 
magnetism or clairvoyance, or eonee that come by inspiration, like 
antipathy—instincts that warn us of something to be avoided, and 
which, if eri wir invariably lead to harm. Did you never feel 
such an antipathy ?” 

“Yes,” said Beryl in a low voice, “ once.” 

“ And who was lt gave you the feeling ?” 

“Count Savona.” 

‘‘ Ah,” said Madge quietly, “you see my theory is right. You 
have seen very little of that man, yet you felt he was repugnant to 
you, and he has worked all the harm of your life. I do wonder 
what has become of him,” she added abruptly. “I would give 
anything to know.” | 

“We are leaving the field of mysticism,” said Beryl. “After 
all, the count has done as much harm as lies in his power. Why 
did you bring him up, Madge? It always makes me feel uncanny.” 

“Well, let us drop the subject,” said .Madge, rising with a laugh, 
and pushing back her low chair in order to stand beside her friend. 
‘It 1s about time for me to dress. You might come down to dinner 
for once,” she added, “and help me entertain the county fogies.” 

Beryl] shook her head. : 

“Don’t ask me to break my rule, dear. Besides, I am much 
nappies here. I can always work best at night.” 

adge shrugged her pretty shoulders. 

“Each to his taste, and certainly yours would not be mine, [I 
hate solitude.” 

“JT am never lonely now,” said Beryl, glancing at the piles of 
ae covering her writing-table. “ t have plenty of companions 
there.’ 

Madge was silent fora moment. A step sounded outside in the 
corridor, and she was listening to it, wondering whether Colonel 
Dunbar was coming for her, as he often did. A knock, and then 
the door opened, and she saw her husband standing there with the 
post-bag iu his hand, his usual; bright face clouded aud \troubled. 
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“Tetters?” she said, and stretched out her hands lazily. 

He gave them her in silence, He was looking at Beryl, and she, 
catching his gaze, felt her heart give a strange, sudden throb. 

“ You—you have heard something?” she said hurriedly. 

Madge looking up from her letter at sound of the sharp, troubled 
ring in her friend’s voice, read too that strange’ expression in her 
husband’s face. . e 

‘““ What is it, Cosmo?” she asked timidly. =. = |. 

He held an open newspaper in his hand, and at ‘their joint 
questioning he pointed to a pee contained init, 

“ Shipping list,” murmured Madge vaguely. “ What of that ?” 

But Beryl Marsden’s face grew like stone. She saw plainly 
enough what was printed there. Only a list of passengers home- 
ward bound in the mail-steamer from Madras, and midway in that list 
was her husband’s name, “John Marsden” 7 


CHAPTER Ill. THB HAUNTSD. CORRIDOR. 


Long, long after, while Mrs. Dunbar was entertaining the 
“county fogies,” and lights were gleaming and voices sounding 
through the brilliantly-lighted reception-rooms, Bery! Marsden sat 
alone in her little “ study,” as Madge had named her sanctum ; eat 
with listless hands, from which the pen had dropped, and aching 
brain from which all inspiration had fled—sat, wondering and 
conjecturing what she had best do under such strange and unexpected 
circumstances. | 

Why was her husband coming back to England? Was it for 
reconciliation, or the reverse ? Would he demand her return, or 
widen still further the breach that treachery had created ? 

How distinctly she remembered when last they parted! How, 
in frenzy, and terror, and wild grief, she had acctised him of being 
the cause of her children’s danger, and scarcely paused to say farewell, 
in the agony of mind caused by Ivor Grant's message ! ce 

Then she remembered his unsympathetic receipt of the news 
that had almost broken her heart, his cool advice that she should 
remain in England with her friends until her spirits were likely to 
be less morbid and depressing ; then her own illness and his long 
silence, and the vague rumours following—fumours on which fell, 
sharp and swift, the horrors of disgrace and ruin. After that all had 

one wrong between them. He had hurled at her life the bitterest 
insult that can touch a woman. He had refused to believe in her 
innocence or receive any justification from her hands. He had left 
her with neither pity, nor counsel, nor'means ; left her in the most 
ease situation that can befall a woman; banned by suspicion, 

omeless, husbandless, moneyless. And now what would he do? 

Conjecture showed her a hundred pictures, equally unlikely, yet 
equally possible, but in one and all she only saw herself enduring, 
suffering, struggling with the dreariest, emptiest life that ever showed 
itself to a nature passionate, and gifted, and faithful as her own. 

How strange it ig that some lives are so ordered, that Ons 
for joy and sympathy, and full to the brim of passionate affection, o 
the pay for giving and receiving happiness, they yet never can 
taste that tantalising cup, never drink one draught from the spring 
on whose borders their feet are stayed ! 

Beryl raised her head at last with a dard sigh, a sigh that 
echoed strangely in that quiet room. She might 
far-off desert for any sound or sign of human life about her. 

The fall of the wood-ash, of the tick of the clock, were the 
only audible sounds, and she rose from her chair at last with a faint, 
nervous shiver, and stirred the logs into a brighter blaze. | 

“T can’t work to-night,” she said to herself. “Iam thoroughly 
upset. Oh, Heaven, what will become of me if I have to go back to 
that old miserable life! I would soonerdie now!” ~~. 

Poor Bery! ! sad, and tired, and heartsick. She had yet to learn 
how elastic may be the heart’s capabilities for sorrow ere Death can 
still its weary aching, or chill its throbs of pain. 

The wind still went round the house with ee sighs. The 
long empty corridors re-echoed to ‘its sounds. She grew nervous and 
irritable, listening to those weird complaints that were like the sound 
of a human voice in pain. 

“‘T can do no more work to-night,” she thought to herself, as she 
put the scattered shects together, and wheeled ‘the table away into 
its recess. Then she opened the door, and went out into the dimly- 
lighted passage. 

The little study set apart for her use in all’her visits to Vaux 
was far removed from the reception and morning rooms. As she 
moved slowly along, her eyes turned half unconsciously to the stair- 
case leading to that disused suite of rooms opening on the north 
corridor. Her thoughts were far enough away from any memory of 
Madge Dunbar’s story ; indeed, she was wrapped in a maze of 
sorrowful and perplexed thoughts, in no way associated with the 
ghastly legend of the Abbey. "Vet suddenly a deathly chill seemed 
to fall over her, as if some numbing blast had swept across her face. 

Involuntarily she paused, and her eyes caught sight of a 
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figure moving swiftly re in. the dim gloom of the unlighted 
corridor. Half in wonder her glance followed it. A tall figure 
in dusky, swaying garments, and drawn over its head a monk’s 
cowl. Then swift as thought came the memory of Mrs. Dunbar’s 
story, and Beryl caught her breath in a sudden spasm of fear. An 
instant, and she sprang up the staircase, her light feet echoing on 
the polished oak. The figure turned. From a window above a 
flickering ray of moonlight fell across the gloom, and showed her 
a white, ‘bloodless face, with eyes that glittered evilly beneath that 
shrouding cowl aves 

For a second’s space that look held her spellbound, as much b 
some memory re-created, as by the thrill of terror that ran throug 
every vein. Yet, summoning all her courage, she thrust aside the 
fears that crowded round, and still advanced. 

The figure retreated. That sight gave her courage, and quickened 
her own pursuit. But, as-she reached the last stair, the moonlight 
faded into darkness, and the whole corridor was again wrapped in 
gloom. . At the same moment, her foot slipped on the polished oak 
surface, and she fell backwards, clutching at. the balustrade to save 
or break her fall. 

Bruised and shaken, she rose at last, and again, as if in mockery, 
the flickering moonlight showed her the long, dusky corridor stretch- 
ing before her.. It was empty. Not a sight or sign of living 
creature as the moon-rays swept it from end to end. 

Trembling greatly, she paused midway on the staircase, wonder- 
ing what she should do. She felt she had not courage to pursue the 
intruder, whether material or ghostly, and a shuddering fear took 
possession of her. 

| Dazed and shaken, she groped her way back, and feund her- 
self at last in her own room. The reflection of her face startled 
her as she met it in the glass. Involuntarily she pressed her 
hands to her eyes as if to shut out their fixed look of horror. 

‘“‘What have I seen?” she asked herself, and only the wild 
throbs of her heart answered the question. She sank into a chair 
before the fire, and there remained lost in deep and confused thought. 

It seemed to her that hours had passed since she had left the study. 
Her limbs ached with the shock of that fall, and a large bruise was 
slowly showing itself on -her white forehead where it had struck the 
balustrade. But she was unconscious of pain, or lapse of time. 

The sound of Madge Dunbar’s laughing voice struck on her ear at 
last like a jarring discord. The presence of the pretty little woman 
fluttering into the room in her Parisian toilette and glittering jewels 
seemed to her horribly incungruous and irritating. Madge was too 
excited and full of chatter even to notice her friend’s strange 
appearance. She was used to see Beryl sitting in absorbed medita- 


tion, and accustomed to her prolonged fits of silence. She rattled on 


with a description of her dinner-party, and the dresses, manners, and 
conversation of her guests. Seeing, however, that Beryl never 
seemed to heed or hear her, she stopped abruptly, and took a survey 
of the white face leaning back on the chair-cushions. 

“Is anything the matter?” she asked abruptly, .“ Mercy, you 
look as if you had seen a ghost !” 

6 J—I think I have,” said Beryl Marsden. 

(To de continued.—Commenced in No, 141.) 


A’ Family Feud.. § ,... 


(4 STORY IN FIVE WEEKLY PARTS.) 


| CHAPTER XL os 1, 

It occurred to Sir Raymond Bradwell with a vagne sense of 
wonder, as he retraced shis steps from Croyle Farm to the manor- 
house, that from the first word to the last of his conversation with 
Agnes Fenton, no direct reference had been made to the relations 
existing between herself and his son. The presumed engagement 
had been tacitly ignored. In face of a common and urgent peril, all 
lesser considerations had fallen out of sight.. But it by no means 
followed that the offence was condoned. When once this cloud had 
passed it would be time to deal with the minor problem. The baronet 
assured himself that Agnes would understand this, and would know 
that a judgment: upon Harry’s youthful rashness and disobedience 
was for the present simply suspended. Somehow he had faith 
enough in the girl’s- good sense to believe that she would not regard 
the day as won, and all obstacles removed out of her path, merely 
because Harry’s father had found it necessary to consult her ina 
very unconventional and awkward strait. hether in the last 
resort—if Harry were obstinate and Agnes true to him—Sir Raymond 
would yield, was a question advisedly left unanswered. 

According to arrangement, the interview between Harry and his 
father and his betrothed duly took place in the one cell of the little 
Hunstone detention-house. As was inevitable, it was a pathetic 
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meeting, and yet there was an element of constraint in both the 
demeanour and the utterances of each member of the trio. A con- 
sciousness of the delicacy of the situation, and of: the liability of his 
own words and acts to at least some measure of misinterpretation, 
weighed upon the baronet, in addition to the burden of shame and 
grief which he carried on Harry’s account. And a closely kindred 
reserve oppressed Agnes. In the presence of this stern, grave elder 
—friend or foe she could hardly as yet divine—she could not possibly 
ive vent to the half that was in her heart. Harry,.in his turn, was 
wildered by what he saw and heard, and while grateful to his 
father for bringing Agnes to his prison, was convinced by a peculiar 
hard gleam in Sir Raymond’s eye, and by the pursing of Sir 
Raymond’s lips, that the phenomenon implied far less than at firet he 
had been eager tosuppose. =° | 4 so 
The discussion naturally concerned, mainly, Harry’s defence. 
This had been placed in the hands of a popular and clever Sellworth 
solicitor, and he was that very hour. in iasstons testing evidence 
and weaving together important facts. : ee ale 

‘Of course it is absurd to believe you guilty, Harry, for a single 
moment,” Sir Raymond said, “ but I’m afraid there’s a considerable 
prejudice against us in the village—the fools!” ‘° |— , 

‘““T am aware of it,” Harry answered gloomily. o . Mase 

“ Nadow thinks it will be advisable to employ a London detective. 
If we could discover the real criminal, that would upset the theory of 
these stupid country police in the most satisfactory manner.” 

“That is precisely what he urged upon me this morning. I gave 
him instructions to use his own judgment in every way.” 

“Exactly, and I reiterated your directions. Cost cannot be 
allowed to stand in the path. He thinks you innocent—I am 
convinced of it,” Sir Raymond answered, er to apply to his 
own heart the watmth and consolation: of. the assurance. “ He 
holds that the motive of—of the murder was most probably robbery 
after all. He fancies that the assassin was either disturbed in 
some way, or took: fright at his deed and decamped without his 
meditated spoil. He says he has known instances of. this eort af 
thing, of a man’s nerve failing him in the’orucial momeat, sbefore 
now, and Nadow has a wide and lengthy experience.” | 

Harry was silent, and the gloom upon his countenance refused to 
be dispelled. He had his: doubts ‘how far this hypothesis would 
commend itself to a jury, if ultimately his fate should depend upon 
the decision of that tribunal. ~. . | eer ee ae a 

For & couple of precious minutes at the close of the conference 
the lovers were alone. The: baronet had stepped into the small court- 
yard with the police-sergeant, who, for the: time being, was.in charge 
of the prisoner. 

“Do not worry, Agnes dearest,” the young man whispered ; “I 
am innocent, and this will soon be proved. Who knows but that 
good may come out of this seeming evil yet? . Every cloud has a 
silver lining, remember.” “Pal 


For his sake the girl kept up her spirits, and even smiled wanly |: 
at his forced enthusiasm of faith. : eee a oo 
At least there is one heart whith can and does trust. you 


altogether, Harry,” she answered, “and whatever comes you will be 
certain that I am: loyal. If a some door would open by which I 
could help you, and show to the whole:workd your freedom from 
this terrible stain !” eee ee ee ee 
She little guessed how nearly this wish was hovering on the verge 
of fulfilment. ‘i eh Aa RE MG | a 8 me ; 
Agnes went home, and was astonished to be informed by her aunt 
that a second visitor awaited her. ee ae ee ee 
“Tt is a girl, scarcely as old as yourself,'i.should imagine,” Mrs. 


j 


ae ee | 


i 


Francis Bradwell said, “and she seems half dazed by some trouble 


of her own, poor thing!' I told her you were .ont—engaged ; but 
she said’ that she must ‘and would see you: . She has. walked from 
the station at Hunstone Junction. You will find her im the secoad 
rlour.” a2 4 sas ae . 

ai A moment later Agnes was face to face with Miriam Huke. The 
recognition was mutual and instantaneous. But how altered Mirium 
was! Pale, dishevelled, with heavy, drooping eyelids,:and face 
haggard with an ever-present anguish, her whole appearance testified 
to the accuracy of Mrs. Bradwell’s description. . Agnes exhibited the 
marks of her suspense and sorrow; but this girl seemed to have 
tasted the very bitterness of despair. What could be her errand % 

“ Yon are, surprised to see me, of course,” she began rapidly, inia 
low, vibrating voice ; “ but you did me a kindness once—and—and a 
friend of yours is—is—charged with—an awful crime, ian’t he?” | 

Agnes Fenton’s interest was almost painful in its suddenly 
aroused intensity. CO eae ae Se, 

“Yes, yes,” she said ; “he js innocent—he is innocent, and you 
know it! I can see it inyour face. Oh, tell me who did it—the 
murder !” | : 

There was a brief pause, measured in seconds oh the old-fashioned 
dial-plate, but in years to Agnes Fenton’s strained ‘imagination. 
Miriam Huke was fishting for some semblance of self-possession. 


When the story did come it was in half-coherent sentences, with 
many a break between. Agnes listened, with tightly clasped hands, 
and conflicting sentiments of pity and relief—pity for the narrator, 
relief at the tenor of her narrative. . | 
_ “T fear it.was—my father,” the girl groaned. “The gentleman 
—thig Captain Middleford—came to our house on business in the 
morning of—of that day”—a shudder seized the speaker—“ and my 
father and he had a quarrel—at the time I didn’t know what it was 
about ; I can guess now, Then, the. captain went.away, and the 
same afternoon my father disappeared also. I haven’t seen him since. 
I fear—I fear—that he followed Captain Middleford—that—that 
beside himself. with er, he struck the blow.” Miriam’s voice 
was paralysed by a wild outburst of sobs. 

“Tam ao sorry for you,” Agnes said, a great compassion going 
out to this tried and weary stranger. And she came closer, and took 
Miriam’s ungloved hand with an impulsive, protecting gesture. Alas! 
she was powerless to console the suffering one. 

“T read the account of—of the affair at Hunstone in the news- 
aper,” Miriam continued, “and my duty seemed plain. I was sure 
efore that that something was wrong, else my father would never 

have stayed away. But indeed I do not think he had been well or 

quite himself for a long time, He had met with losses, and they had 

preyet upon his mind. My poor father! And—and I found proofs, 
his was amongst my father’s papers ; it is almost a confession.” 

She drew from some hidden . receptacle the dingy-looking diary. 
and opened it.. There, on the indicated page, Agnes deciphered 
Samuel Huke’s wee scrawl as follows : 

“ Middleford .has been here again, and at length I’ve forced him 
to an avowal of his intentions. He repudiates the bargain—the 
scoundrel! the cur! He did it in so many words, and as coolly as 
one could please, There should.be room for no further mistake, he 
said. Mistake! Yes, I have made a big one—a mistake in sup- 
posing that there was honour amongst thieves—we are that, the 
captain and [—in thinking that I could depend on him when once 
the screw was loosened. And he shall discover that he’s madea 
blunder too. He has led this country baronet by the nose so success- 
fully that he can play fast and loose with promises, and throw away 
his old tool with contempt. Can he? I’ve nothing to live for— 
except revenge. It has been the dream of my life to make Miriam a 


lady ; and he was bound by a dozen vows at least to marry her. It 


seemed a brightchance. ‘For that I sacrificed half my fortune in his 
schemes. . now Miriam is forsaken, as I forsook her mother; and 
Iam hisdupe! He shall wed no other wife: Illsee to that. If he 


liveg to float these Drincorm.mines—swindle, like the rest—it sha’n’t 


be my fault. I’ve a long debt to pay, and I’ll pay it at once, Good- 
bye, Miriam, my little one, my doubly-lonely little one! You shall 
soon. be avenged.” , oe : 

. As Agnes read slowly on, her last doubts were removed. Here 
was indeed the key to the mystery. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE Hunstone police were astounded, and well-nigh indignant, 


at the turn-events were taking, To be proved to have perpetrated an 


egregious error is not exactly delightful, even to men not marked out 
by destiny as the guardians of the social order. Even Prime Ministers 
have been known to lose their tempers when confronted by such an 
unhappin And where prestige counts for much in guiding moral 


-weak and overawing wrong-doers, whatever detracts therefrom 


is surely of the nature of a public misfortune, Such was Sergeant 
Munn’s opinion. , - 3 

“It’s a nuisance,” he confided to Brentley, the innkeeper, “a 
confoundedly awkward nuisance | Here’s a case as sae as daylight— 
everybody said so, crowner’s jury an’ .all—knocked into a cocked hat 


‘by the chatter of a couple of. girls. Why, twill be no wonder if, 


when we catch a fellow in the hact next, he sets up a plea as he 
wasn’t there at all, Ay, and gets evidence to prove it.” 

“Yes ;. but you never do catch anybody in the act ; ’tisn’t police 
rules, ye know,” anawered Boniface, chuckling. 

The London detective, telegraphed for b Mr. Nadow, had arrived 
only to find hia services forestalled. e clue so unexpected] 
ah ge by Miriam Huke had been followed, and was being followed, 
with sufficient success, Already it was certain that both the adjourned 
inquest on the murdered man and the forthcoming magisterial 
investigation would have a like issue—the release of Harry Bradwell 
and the removal of even the faintest stigma upon his character. As 
is invariably the way of the world—living from hand to mouth in 
its judgments—a strong revulsion of feeling had now taken place in 
the village in Harry’s favour. Those who a few hours earlier had 
been foremost in the ranks of the accusers, were now wishful to 
persuade their acquaintances that they, atany rate, had seen through 
the absurdity of the cha Of a sudden it had become quite 
glaringly. obvious that so dastardly a crime was out ofall keeping 
with the young man’s antecedents and disposition. 
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The chain of facts ensuring Harry’s vindication was destined to 
be rendered complete by a further melancholy discovery. Long 
before the breakfast-hour on the third morning the intelligence was 
speedily around the village that a body had been found in the 
stagnant waters of Hunstone Mere. ‘The rumour was well founded. 
A labourer, pees by accident ane the brink, had observed a 
puzzling shadow where no tree existed on the sloping bank to play 
wanton freaks with light and shade. A narrower scrutiny revealed 
to the man’s horrified gaze the outline of a human figure. He 
raised the alarm, a little crowd was soon collected, grappling-hooks 
were used, and the corpse of Samuel Huke, pawnbroker, commission- 
agent, money-lender, murderer, was dragged into the chilly autumn 
sunshine. 

It was felt that identification was scarcely needed, except as a 
matter of form and a tribute to the genius of red-tapeism. But 
Miriam was brought to the little roadside inn where the remains lay, 
and with many a heartbreaking sigh and sob recognised the features 
of her erring father. He and the man of higher rank and better 
birth who had deceived him had quitted life’s stage together. 
Whether, after hunting down his victim and accomplishing his fell 
purpose, the usurer had mistaken his path, and in hasty flight had 
stumbled unintentionally into those dark waters, or whether he 
ees suicide, it was impossible to say. Public opinion— 
backed, certainly, by the final words of pee farewell in the 
diary —was unanimous in clinging to the latter theory. 

arry Bradwell was once more free. As the convalescent 
measures his joy at the fresh vigour beginning to bound in his veins 
by the recollection of days and nights of sickness ; as the returning 
exile measures his happiness at seeing again the white cliffs of 
Britain by the loneliness he has undergone in a foreign land; so 
Harry could but estimate his present relief by the pain and 
depression of spirit which he had so recently endured. The burden 
he had carried loomed heavier in the retrospect than it had actually 
been. In his cell the constant elaboration of plans of defence had 
helped to keep up his spirits, r 
| t was a strange sensation to step out into the familiar streets 
and receive the congratulations of triends who did rejoice, and of 
friends who desired to rejoice—Mr. Keith in the one category, 
Sergeant Munn in the other. Brief as had been his incarceration, 
the regained liberty seemed a thing to test, to dally with, to but half 
believe in. There was a novelty about this return to the active, 
bustling world, very different to any earlier experience on which 
Harry’s memory could lay its hand. 
arry’s father was there to welcome 
to the manor-house. 

“‘T was confident that it would all come right in the end,” Sir 
Raymond said. “I had a letter of very warm apology this mornin 
from Ockley at South Cedars, who committed you. Of course 
know that he had no option but to sign the paper on the testimony 
the police brought forward. I should have done it myself if the 
cases had been reversed, and his son had stood accused. Murder isa 
grave charge.” 

‘“‘ He was not in the least to blame.” 

‘Decidedly not. I wrote and assured him that these unfortunate 
circumstances—especially now the matter was made clear—would 
make no alteration in the regard either you or I entertained towards 
himself and his family.” 

“Tt would be very ridiculous if they did.” 

“ And I find, Harry, that I as well as you have been saved from 
a peril. I was thoroughly mistaken in Captain Middleford. To 
speak ill of the dead is not a pleasant task, but there are times when 
it is more or less inevitable, and this is one of them.” 

Sir Raymond was speaking swiftly, and in a lowered voice. It 
‘was evident that the confession he was entering upon was a very 
‘disagreeable one. In making it in any shape he was doing violence 
to his pride. Harry listened intently, far better prepared than his 

father guessed for the revelations that were coming. He had in his 
pocket at that very moment the memoranda which he had commenced 
to compile from Mr. Keith’e notes, and from information obtained from 
other sources. 

“Captain Middleford, under the disguise of friendship, led me 
‘into many unprofitable adventures,” Sir Raymond continued, “and 
if occasionally I doubted his good faith, it was only for aninstant. I 
did not dream that any man could so abuse another’s hospitality. I 
was an easy dupe ”—a world of bitterness and self-upbraiding echoed 
in the accents—“an easy dupe! He must often have sneered at the 
blindness of his victim. the eculations that he recommended I 
rashly ventured upon, and miserably I have paid the piper for my 
dance! And but for that felon’s blow, I might to-night have been a 
totally ruined fool !” 

“Sir!” Harry ejaculated. He did not like to hear his father 
talk in this strain. There was a reflected humiliation in it. 

“ Aye, it is true, too true !” the baronet said. “He, Middleferd, 
had called my attention to the draft prospectus of a new mining 


him, and to drive him home 


company, the Drincorra, and he persuaded me that in that venture I 
should not merely make good past losses—no light inducement in 
itself—but make a large and permanent increase of income. He 
represented the undertaking as absolutely safe, even rivalling the 
solidity of English railway shares, and I believed him, and had 
actually made it my business at Sellworth to arrange for throwing all 
the remaining capital on which I could lay my fingers, into—the 
sea, or his pockets, and those of his precious confederates.” 

‘ — Raymond gave a hoarse and unnatural laugh, and paused a 
ittle. 

‘For my own part I had come, almost by chance, to suspect his 
true character,” Harry remarked. 

‘‘Which was that of a swindler. I have discovered since these 
events have taken place, that had the purchase of shares actually 
been made, and had the chief promoter of the Drincorra lived, every 
penny would probably have been lost beyond redemption. Middle- 
ford was scheming to rob the very benefactor whose bread he ate.” 

“T am not very greatly surprised at what you tell me, sir, con- 
sidering the nature and the extent of the information I already 
hold,” Harry said. And he rapidly recounted the facta of which 
Mr. Keith had put him in possession. “I should have approached 
you on the subject most likely that same evening, “he added, “‘ but 
for the catastrophe which unsettled all plans.” 


“ And saved an estate. I trust I've learnt for the future to 
abjure speculation.” 
A long conference in the Manor library followed, and the 


embarrassments of the inheritance which must one day be Harry’s 

were fully gone into and energetically discussed. Fronted bravely, 

the problem presented its gloomy features certainly, but was not one 

to necessitate despair. e humbled and contrite baronet was 

happier that afternoon than he had been for months, if not for years, 
t 


past. : 

But Harry was not yet content. At length he rose, with a new 
huskiness in his voice, and a peculiar line of determination across 
his forehead. 

“T am going down to my uncle’s, to Croyle Farm, for an hour or 
two,” he said. 

A flash of anger crossed Sir Raymond’s face, and for a second his 
eyes met his son’s. There was no flinching in Harry’s gaze. 

“You want to see—that girl ?” 
se Aa wife. You will admit that the desire is a natural one.” 
Sir Raymond was silent. Pa ear of resistance was consciously 
slipping from him. Was the family feud at last to be healed ? 

arry lingered for no permission. 


OHAPTER XV. | 

Sir RayMOND was perplexed and mortified, but scarcely 80 angry 
as he wished to bring himself to believe. He had expected this 
conduct on Harry’s part, and the sensation of surprise being dis- 
counted, the remaining resentment was the less formidable. 

Not that the baronet yielded without a struggle. Few things are 
harder to abandon than an old and cherished enmity. The habit of 
the evil, vengeful thought clings to a man or a woman like a language 
learned in youth. To exorcise its spell a real effort is required, and 
in this instance the force of tradition was behind the hatred. It had 
originated and received its earliest emphasis in the heart of Sir 
Raymond’s father. Had not old Sir sternly forbidden his 
self-willed second son to so much as cross his threshold after his 
alliance with Ruth Rayne ? 

Yet it was plain that ora | would be obstinate, and during the 
last fortnight circumstances had combined to play into his hands and 
to break down barriers. Sir Raymond felt like an indifferent swimmer 
pean in vain with a current too strong for him. He had gone 
through deep waters, and his trials had chastened him. He had lost 
his confidence in his own wisdom. He wassubdued, humiliated. 

For a full hour he sat in his library chair and meditated. 
Gradually and painfully he reached a decision. 

“The girl deserves her reward,” he soliloquised hoarsely; 
“there can be no doubt of that—no doubt of that. She stood by 
Harry staunchly, and she helped materially in the unravelling of 
the mystery. She is pretty, too—as pretty as she seems ingenuous 
and modest ; I don’t wonder at the lad’s choice. She will disgrace 
the family neither by her looks nor by her manners.” 

If the maiden whose qualifications for the exalted position of a 
baronet’s daughter-in-law were being thus weighed in the balances 
had overheard the praise, she would probably have been both pleased 
and amused. Her lover would have interpreted it correctly asa sign 
of approaching triumph. , 

At length Sir Raymond folded away his papers and made a 
move. 

Mr. Francis Bradwell was superintending harvest operations in 
a field near to his farm, working early and late to garner. safely his 
more than usually bountiful crops. Suddenly a gate swung on its 
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‘formal introduction to Mrs. 


_Bdited by Charles Dickens.) 


hinges at his side, and a stranger entered. He looked up half startled 
and recognised his brother. 
_ “Ray {” he cried, using in his eres bewilderment, alarm, and 
pleasure the unforgotten boyish diminutive, and with equal im- 
tt Noten he stretched out a sunburnt and toil-begrimed hand. 
ir Raymond took it, which, to the men and gleaners smitten into 
ele astonishment amongst the sheaves, was a far more 
wonderful phenomenon. 

“ This is a fine day again, Francis; a splendid season !” said the 
baronet, speaking with a nervous haste which to keen ears would 
have betrayed his inward agitation in spite of his commonplace 
observation and the matter-of-fact tone in which he had tried to 
utter it. There was a dramatic publicity about this reconciliation 
which made him half regret his haste. But it was too late to retreat. 
And if he were to welcome Agnes, there must be a pact of friendship 
at whatever cost with these kinsfolk. 

‘* You have my son here, have you not?” he added in lower accents. 

The farmer made a gesture tu his subordinates to proceed with 
their several tasks, and then turned towards the house in company 
with Sir Raymond. 

“T believe Harry is indoors,” he answered. “I am very glad 
this preposterous charge against him has been torn to shreds as 
it Das. 

Here was 4 topic on which both could agree, and around which 
conversation might safely revolve. In the course of adozen minutes 
the chasm of twice as many years was satisfactorily bridged over. 


The alienation and prejudices of the past were never once referred 


to. The family feud had slipped into oblivion. 

The baronet’s ordeal was not yet ended. He had to undergo a 
radwell and to her merry little 
daughter. But the awkwardness of this also was more formidable in 
imagination than in fact. Mrs. Francis Bradwell was deficient in 
neither self-possession nor tact, and she received this embarrassing 
visitor with a grace and an urbanity which was calculated to set the 
most nervous individual at his ease. Sir Raymond was compelled 
to admit to his own inner conscience that for good-breeding the 
farmer’s daughter—contemned as she had been—was surpassed by 
no high-born lady of his acquaintance.- Perhaps the heightened 
colour on the matron’s face was the only proof that she comprehended 
how, after many days, her hour of revenge had struck. 

Harry could scarcely believe his eyes as he saw his father enter. 
Agnes blushed shyly, and, the baronet thought (Harry would not have 
contradicted him), looked tenfold lovelier than ever. Sir Raymond 
had resolved to make no reparation by halves. He crossed the room 
to where Agnes was standing, and with a stately, old-fashioned polite- 
ness saluted her. 

“My son has made his selection, I am confident a happy one,” 
he said, “and I beg you will grant me the privilege of ratifying it.” 

The girl submitted, the rosy glow upon her cheeks mounting to 
her very temples. 

“You have made a double conquest, Agnes,” Harry whispered 
slyly “T shall be jealous soon.” 

hereat the dangerous dimness in the damsel’s eyes cleared 
away, and a rippling, April smile broke out. 

In the course of the lengthy conversation that followed, the name 
of Miriam Huke was mentioned. 

“Poor girl! the shock of these events has been terrible, almost 
enough to upset her reason,” Agnes said, “and no fault could possibly 
be imputed to herself. Like Harry, she is an innocent sufferer.” 

‘And lonely too, I presume,” replied Sir Raymond. ‘Cannot 
we devise some scheme to assist her ?” 

“T am writing to-night to a friendin town. Frank Neale I can 
thoroughly trust, and he will go to Sussex Row and make enquiries,” 
Harry said. 

“A matron’s assistant is wanted at the Sellworth Infirmary, 
perhaps she would accept that post. The duties are light, and no 
doubt I could procure Miriam the appointment,” suggested the 
baronet. 

“T should imagine that a change would be good for her in eve 
way,” Mrs. Bradwell replied, “and Sellworth will be far enoug 
removed from the scene of the crime to prevent melancholy thoughts 
springing out of the association.” 

The upshot of the discussion was that by the end of the quarter 


Miriam Huke was domiciled at Sellworth, and pene to find 
are from the dark shadows of her own bygone life in doing good to 
others, 


At Christmas there was a wedding at Hunstone, and the whole 
village was rejoicing. 

‘The old manor-house yonder has never seen a bonnier bride,” 
said Host Brentley, of The Swan, speaking with the authority of a 
judge of beauty, and no loiterer within his bar was rash enough to 
dispute the verdict. 

(Concluded.—Commenced tn No. 149.) 
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A Year in Our Lane. 


I Know a lane, by poet never sung, 

Where, when the sun has melted winter snows, 
But bare trees tell us that the year is young, 

Amid the moss, the first shy primrose blows. 
First here and there, after long search, we find 

The pale sweet blossoms, that so coyly hide 
Beneath their leaves, but, if the spring be kind, 

Right soon they gem ths banks on either side. 
And when the primrose gold nu more is seen, 

The hedge above puts on its Maytide dress, 
And clothes itself in panoply of green, 

ile hawthorn buds burst into loveliness. 

Here, when the hawthorn snow has passed away, 

The wild rose bends to kiss the ferns below, 
And honeysuckle with its trumpets gay, 

Looks through the hedge to where red poppies blow. 
At last, when summer’s treasure all is spent, 

An autumn glory fills our tranquil lane, 
Till ‘neath a leafy pall, in calm content, 

It rests until the primrose comes again. 


scared. 
(A COMPLETE STORY.) 


“IT is many years since it happened, yet the vivid recollection 
of that dread al episode in my life will never fade from my 
memory. It is present with me now as though it had occurred but 
yesterday. I seldora speak of it, for it always—even at this distance 
of time—has a disturbing effect upon my nerves. But sometimes at 
night, in my dreams, it is there ; or, when I lie awake in the still 
small hours of the morning, it stands before me. It is that that 
caused this portion of my hair to turn grey all of a sudden.” 

So spoke Mrs. Douglas, a handsome lady, hardly yet arrived at 
middle age, to three or four of us assembled in the comfortable 
library at Pencombe Manor, in Blankshire, one evening towards 
the close of last year; and her narrative made such an impression 
on me, that next day I committed it to paper, I think almost word 
for word as she related it to me. I subjoin it (with Mrs. Douglas's 
entire sanction), as possibly someone besides my wife may care to 
read the story. | 

“My husband was quartered with his regiment at Cawnpore, 
but had obtained a month’s leave in order to go up country in quest 
of sport. We went up north, or rather north-west, as far as the 
neighbourhood of Roorkee, in the Valley of the Ganges, and were 
fortunate enough to be able to hire about the best bungalow in the 
place from a gentleman and his wife, who had been forced to go 
south on account of some law business, which was expected to last 
four or five weeks at the least. They were very pleased to get rid 
of the responsibility of home and servants during their absence, and 
I need not say we were delighted to find a little establishment 
ready to our hands. It was a case of sheer good luck on both sides. 

“ The reason Colin had taken me with him on his shooting ex- 
pedition’-was, that I was far from well at the time, being scarcely 
acclimatised as yet, and the change of air was likely to prove bene- 
ficial to me. Besides, we—we were very fond of each other,” this 
with a pretty blush as she recalled her early days of wifehood, 
“and aid not like to be separated from each other then—any more 
than we should now. 

‘“‘ After we had settled ourselves in our temporary home, my 
husband, accompanied generally by two or three officers from the 
neighbouring military station, a native guide, and some beaters, 
would sometimes start at daybreak, and not return for perhaps a 
couple of days. I never felt alarmed at his absence, for I had a 
conviction that should anything happen to him, I should know of 
it on the instant. 

“ Know of it ?” I asked incredulously. 

“Yes. I am obliged to you for only looking incredulous, and 
not laughing at me. Coming—as well as my husband—from the 
land, par excellence, of second-sight may have had something to do 
with it; but I had a strong belief in what has been called a 
‘sympathy-wave. This wave I believed was capable of being set 
in motion between two persons who might be strongly of accord, and 
acting as communicator between the one and the other in any crisis 
of life or moment of danger. Perbaps you will not think me so very 
foolish for my belief when you have heard all. 

‘“‘ Well, on a certain Monday, Colin had set out as usual early in the 
morning; telling me that it was most probable he would not be back 
till the evening of the next day. He had kissed me before he took leave, 
but I remember noticing it as strange that, after he had, as I supposed, 
finally bid me good-bye, he turned when he had reached the door, 
and, again taking me in his arms, said : ‘Good-bye, my girl; take 
good care of yourself till I comeback.’ |}, laughingly said 1 would, 
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knowing that I should only be separated from him for about 
thirty-six hours at the most. And away he went. 

“What should I do while he was gone? First, I wrote a letter 
home, telling them all the news since last mail. Then I took up a 
piece of wool-work which I had been employed upon for the last 
six months, off and on. 
and had I been the orphan-girl recommended by the young man in the 
poem, as a fitting sewing-pupil for Lady Clara Vere de Vere, I think I 
should have begged her not to have forsaken her flirting proclivities 
on my account. How I detested that particular flower on which 
just then I was engaged! I had but completed three petals in two 
months, so I leave you to guess when it was likely I should finish 
the remaining twelve or fourteen—to say nothing of the rest of that 


nauseating nosegay! Of course I was young and foolish then. Ije 


have grown wiser with my years. After an interview of about a 
quarter of.an hour—no more—with my petal, I rang the bell for 
my ‘ bawarchi,’ in order to discuss ways and means. But he did not 
make his appearance, so I ran to the kitchen ; only, however, to find 
it empty. suddenly remembered that it was a Hindoo feast 
of some kind, and that,- although Colin had given permission 
to one or two of the servants to observe the holiday, he had left 
strict injunctions that I was on no account to be left unattended. 
But the ways of Hindostanee servants are ‘peculiar.’ Those 
aimony our little household who had absented themselves without leave 
would have the skilfully-prepared lie ready in their mouths against 
their return, and so plausible a tale would they unfold that it would 
be next to impossible to convict them.” 

“ Were you not afraid when you found you had been left alone in 
the bungalow ?” one of us asked. 

“ Not in the least—what was there to fear? so I thought. It was 
certainly annoying to be left without your cook when you were bent 
on discussing household affairs ; that was all. So I sat down to the 
piano. It was fortunate for me that the wife of the gentleman from 
whom we had rented the bungalow was a musician, for a capital 
Erard in the drawing-room was the result. Now of music iE was 
really fond, and was generally considered a remarkably good player— 
at least, I was by Colin, but then he may have been prejudiced. : 

“What should I play? As a beginning I indulged the four 
walls—much more attentive listeners apparently than the talking 
noodles of London. afternoons—with Gungl’s last. Next my ambi- 
tion prompted me to attempt Beethoven’s ‘Sonata Appassionnata,’ 
but found that the artistic soul within me was hardly equal to 
coping with its many difficulties. Result of the first trial—dismal 
failure. Again I attacked the citadel; this time I mentally 
chronicled—with slight confusion of metaphor—‘decided improve- 
ment in the patient’ (for I was, very)—it sounded like a bulletin 
outside the door of an illustrious sufferer! I was now becoming 
sh beatin in my work, and struggled bravely through shoals of flats 
and quicksands of sharps. I would try to give at least a fair, though 
necessarily amateurish, rendering of the piece. 

** What was it that made me pause in the middle of one of the least 
difficult passages—one which [ had already waded through with 
some degree of comfort, and had looked forward to, as to a kind of 
musical harbour of refuge ? What was it that made me instinctively 
look over my shoulder? There was not a sound in the room to 
distract my attention. But I felt. there was some other living thing 
in the room besides myself. 

“TI looked slowly round in my chair, and the sight that met 
my ~~ transfixed me to the. a te I held my breath and stared in 
the direction where stood that living thing—a large snake, glistening, 
smooth, flat-headed, and with the stony, pitiless eye of hie kind. 

‘“‘ He had uncoiled himself to nearly his full height, and stood with 
head erect, motionless. No sign of life appeared ta be in him save 
the occasional darting forward of the cruel forked tongue and the 
low hissing sound that issued from the hard, thin lips. 

“What could Ido? I was too terrified even to scream; besides, 
who could have heard me? ‘The servants were out. I was alone 
with the creature. 1 dared scarcely draw my breath, for I felt that if 1 
stirred a muscle the thing might dart forward and close with me. 
had heard that with head elevated, as if to bury their fangs with 
greater energy, they threw themselves upon their prey with a fierce 
and sudden bound. 

“ Thought is never quiescent ; the brain, no matter what the terror 
endured, must fulfil its functions ; so thought flowed on as I sat 
appalled at the sight before me. The snake had been attracted by 
my playing ;. he had, noiselessly and unmolested, glided into the 
room, and was fascinated by the music. These were the conclusions 
at which my thoughts arrived. 
stopped he would be dangerous. While I played I wassafe.. <All the 
signs preparatory for a spring were there, as though he desired 
sepa for being even momentarily deprived of his musical treat. 

“With an ost imperceptible movement I cautiously reached 
one hand back to the piano, and touched a note. In a moment a 


change seemed to come over him. His eyes no longer glittered | Mrs, Douglas had left it, 
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I am ashamed to say I hated needlework, | 


It was evident that when I 


[Edited by Charles Dickens. 


fiercely, he appeared to rest them on me as upon one from whom he 
derived great pleasure ; he moved his head, too, slowly to and fro to 
the music. Once more he stood spell-bound. a 

“My other hand now touched the keys, and unconsciously my 
fingers formed the notes of a dreamy waltz ; from this I glided almost 
imperceptibly into one of the ‘Lieder ohne Worte ;’ then to the 
tender ‘Spirito Gentil’ of the ‘Favorita.’ It is strange how I can 
recall these slight details, but they have, I suppose, become crystallised 
into my brain. ge on 8 “ 

“Still I played, still the reptile seemed wrapt in the charm of 
the melodies I poured forth. It will scarcely be believed that I felt 
so safe while j played that all fear gradually left me. If I with 
my music fascinated him, he in his turn ‘held me with his glittering 

e 


“ At length I had the courage to turn round and closely watch 
him. I marked the strange hood about the head, the black patches 
resembling old-fashioned spectacles ; the sinuous body thickening 
towards the middle. I knew then that the creature was the dreade 


cobra. ot | 
“Still I played. Still he listened. 


“ Why do not the servantsreturn? Had I beeninareverie? I 
was awakened to consciousness by a feeling of extreme weariness. 
How long had I been playing? My back ached from the upright 
position in which I had been sitting. M ane felt cramped. 
Had I fainted? Wasitadream? I peered with caution over my 
shoulder, half expecting to find the reptile a thing of my imagina- 
tion. 

“No; it was but too true. There stood the cobra—his eyes 
resting ae me. Still he swayed his flat head to and fro to the 
music ; for when I awoke from my reverie—faint—whatever form 
of unconsciousness had taken possession of my senses—I yet found 
myself playing. What had happened to.me? I myself was swaying 
to and fro, A feeling of dizziness was overcoming me—I felt very, 
very tired ; the notes of the piece of music I had been playing before 
the snake appeared, were dancing before me—now flashing across the 
Peres noe glaring at me like ten thousand eyes. Then, and then 
-only, I guessed the truth. 5 

“T was becoming exhausted, and the moment exhaustion super- 
vened I knew my last hour had come. Nothing could save me. 
The spell that held the snake at bay would be broken ; the wicked 
head would be darted forward—the cruel fangs close on me—the 
slimy, deadly poison, loosed from its poison-bag, eat into my flesh. 

“T dared not cry for help, for 1 knew not how the discordant 
note might exasperate the cobra. I would play on as long as strength 
were left me, and then—— . 

“T know not what I played—snatches of songs, sonatas, dances, in 
one wild jumble. I was too scared to begin or finish any air or set 
piece. At last I even burst into a song myself—for the moment I 
must have been mad. It was a French chansonnette with a laugh- 
ing refrain—and I langhed—I shrieked hysterically to the music—I 
knew not what I was doing. | 
‘ “Then suddenly I became quite still, for the marrow in my bones 
seemed to freeze within me. Something sparkled close beside me. 
I turned hurriedly. My cheek was touched by something sleek and 
cold, yet living. 

“The snake had advanced towards the piano, drawn irresistibly 
nearer to the sounds it loved so well. Now it stood so close 
beside me that its head almost rested on my shoulder ! 

“Qh, the horror of the moment! do not know whether 
it is an ascertained fact that the human hair can stand on end ; it 
may be but a fancy of the poet, without foundation in the laws of 
nature. Certain it is, my hair felt as though it were rising from 
my head. It must have been at this instant that this lock—the one 
nearest to the snake—turned white. 

‘For one moment J was perfectly calm. I listened—as if listening 
to someone other than myself—to the music I was playing. It was 
the ‘Dead March,’ of Chopin. Slowly the solemn tones rolled out. 


I | My fingers, from sheer exhaustion, almost refused to strike the keys ; 


they were swollen and caused excessive pain. One notemore. I must 
keep him off as long as I have the power left. I reeled on my seat 
—another chord—one last grand harmony. The two eyes beside me 
glowered like live coals. I fell forward—and——”. 

At the bare remembrance of the scene, Mrs. Douglas had fainted. 
We ran forward to help her, and her husband, who had been in an 
adjoining room with our host, hurriedly entered on hearing the 
scuffling of our feet, and assisted one of the ladies in reviving her. 
Before Tong she was herself again to all outward appearance. Major 
Douglas would not, however, hear of his wife relating the sequel to 
the story for fear of further excitement—a sequel as strange as the 
adventure itself. | 


The next day the major took up the-tale at the point at which 


i 
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It appeared that he had not started on his shooting expedition 
more than an hour when he became conscious that he was being 
followed by two eyes. This he at first put down to the unromantic 
source of all ill, as some would have us think—thé liver. Yet he 
was in ead health ; the hearty exercise he was in the habit of 
taking should surely have prevented any evil from that source. 
Still, the eyes seemed fixed upon him ; sometimes from a thicket, 
when he would pet ready his mfle in expectation of big game. But 
when he neared the spot, not a sound, not a rustle, indicated the 
presence of even a bird. Onée he declared ‘he distinctly heard a 
strain of music. Then, somehow, from no distinct reason that he could 
assign, Major Douglas became nervous for his wife’s safety, and sent 
back one of the beaters with all speed te the bungalow, returning 
himself in the direction of home at the same time. The man, with 
the almost incredible swiftness of a native runner, soon reached the 
house. He looked ee the open window, took in the situation 
at a glance, glided noiselessly into the room at the very moment 
when Mrs. Douglas had fallen, forward on the Pra and the reptile 
was about to bury its fangs in her flesh, seized the cobra, and, with 
a dexterous sweep of his keen-edged knife, cut the throat, almost 
severing the head from the trunk. | se | 

Whether Major Douglas and his wife were gifted with what is 
called “ second-sight "—for each had the requisite amount of Scottish 
blood in his veins and to spare—I cannot tell. Whether it was that 
they both devoutly believed in the mysterious ‘“sympathy-wave,” 
and that from the belief sprang the supposed fact, I cannoft,.determine. 
I tell you the story as it was related to.me. Let wiser heads than 


mine wrangle over the problems contained in the theory of psychic. 


force, After all, we can but return to the assertion of the Danish 
Prince to his old fellow-student of the College of Wittenberg—there 
may, indeed, be more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of 
in our philosophy, = 7 bs ee ee ee ee 
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The Editor’s Note Book. =: 

THE state of Parliament and of parties gets more and more confused 

as the session advances, and so comparatively amail a. circumstance as 
the temporary indisposition of the Prime Minister leads to the 
demorulisation of his followers; and the almost complete collapse of 
public business. It is the fashion to abuse the House of Commons for 
this state of things; but I think the explanation is rather to be found 
in the system of elevating the Prime ister far the time being into 


rho 


something like an irresponsible autocrat, until the shock of the next | 


general election reminds him that he is bat mortal after,all. — 


AT one time Lord Beaconsfield, and at another Mr. Gladstone, is thus 
invested with a power which has no parallel in any other country in 
the world, to the complete destruction of the independence of Parlia- 
ment, and to the ; Meghiean straining of our constitutional system. To 
such a pass have t 
the political intelligence and conscience of the country. I 


WHILE public attention is fixed on the Soudan: and on General 
Gordon’s critical position at Khartoum, people seem inclined to over- 


look Cairo and the difficulties which are preparing for us there. The. 


situation is simple enough, and may be summed ‘up ‘in one: sentence, 
The Government of the Khedive no power and no money. We 
have both, and it seems as certain as anything can be in these dis- 
tracted days that an English Protectorate would restore order and 
solvency in a comparatively short time. Perhaps after we have heard 
of an insurrection and a massacre or two fn Cairo ard Alexandria this 
view of the case will begin to dawn upon the House of Commons, 
and even in process of time upon the Government. 4 


It is a pity that so distinguished an officer as Admiral Hewett 
should have taken a step which has led to his’ virtually receiving a 
reprimand from the Government. The proclamation of a reward for 


the person of Osman Digna may possibly be explained on the 


hypothesis, that the general vagueness and confusion which attend 
our position and proceedings in Egypt not unnaturally misled the 
admiral. And if prep in authority on the spot are in doubt ‘ag to 
the character of the warfare in which we are engaged, it'is not 
surprising that most people at home should fail to understand how it 
is that while we are with one ‘hand hailing the Mahdi as Sultan of 
Kordofan, we should with the other be administering condi 


sh- 
ment to his liegtenant and followers ip the neighbourhood 4 Sualdn, 7 


THE agitation. for the retention, of the plumed bonnet by the 
con 


as in some rs—the world is rujed -by;, seeuing. 
logic, and imagination and sentiment,are still. pow 
Such mee are intolerable to, the w 
men 0 nea know that some res 

rather to hinder, the work of governments, 


| ridge should not havé addressed himself to this si 
os ‘of surrendering his judgment to the dogmatism of the Royal Academy. 
‘i Had he done so ‘he would have probably saved Mr. Lawes and his 
ifriends a Laan deal of money, as well as having prevented the waste 
of much valuable public time,. It may be hoped 
ea 


e quarrels and jealousies of party managers brought 


Seep inde of orld, but atatéa-. 


QF all the odd functions I have ever heard of, I think the unveiling 
of a monument. to Samuel Pepys in the church of St, Olave, Hart 
Street, was one of the queerest. That Pepys’s memory should be 
celébrated by a monument is, no doubt, quite right, but the mixture 
of service and public meeting by which the occasion was celebrated 
was not without incongruity. By his own confessions, which he never 
meant to meet the public eye, the author of the famous Diary was as 

ersistent a follower of the-world, the flesh, and all the rest of it, as 
128 often been sden, and a very unlikely candidate for posthumous 
religious honours. a er ae 


_ If anybody had set himself deliberately to discredit the Royal 
Commission on ee of the Working Classes, he could not 
have done his work more effectually than it was done by the members 
of the Commission themselves when they decided to conduct their 
deliberations with closed doors. Nor is the reason which is alleged 
for this step calculated to restore confidence, It is alleged that secrecy 
is necessary, inasmuch as the evidence will necessarily seriously affect 
property in certain districts, and that publicity is consequently to be 

eprecated. Rightly or wrongly an impression will get abroad that 
secrecy in these cases means j , and the report of the Commis- 
sion will be received with a.certain amount of doubt, if not of sus- 

icion, On the whole, I cannot help thinking that it would have been 
tter if the examination of the question had been entrusted to a bod 
comprising fewer persons of eminence and more men of business an 
practical experience. - a = 


ONE of the few things connected with the Belt Trial which can be 
looked upon with satisfaction, is the admirable judgment of the Master 
of the Rolls in dismissing Mr. Lawes’s appeal: The merits of the case, 
and the real points at issue, havé been so obscured by the clouds of 
envy, hatred, and all uncharitableness which have emanated from 
certain art circles and have been industriously increased by the efforts 
of the counsel for the defence, that a poe wholesome breath of 
simple common-sense is a relief indeed. Itis a pity that Lord Cole- 

e of the case instead 


t after Sir Baliol 


Brett’s emphatic utterances, no more will be heard of the persecution 


of Mr. Belt. — ee ee ee . 
Mr. CHARLES. READE, some years ago, in his novel ‘‘ Hard Cash,” 
did service in exposing the Jax system under w wers can 


be obtained for the incarceration of alleged lunatics, and the same 
moral has been — pointed by the experiences of Mrs. Weldon. 
Most people will be inclined to share Baron Huddleston’s astonish- 
ment at the existence of such 9 state of things, 


ONE may, however, sympathise with Mrs. Weldon in the indignities 
to which she was ex , Without approving of a system which 
permits of the putting witnesses into the box for the sole purpose, 
apparently, of insulting them, because she considers she has been 
ill-treated by her husband and General de Bathe. And, indeed, the 
very numerous witnesses whom Mrs. Weldon subpeenas in a specu- 
lative manner, euboagn they know nothing whatever about her and 
her grievances, have, I think, just cause for complaint. | 


_. CONSTERNATION has been carried intd many nurseries by a decision 
of Mr. Sheil at Hammersmith, that it‘is against the law to wheel 
ad angen along the pavement. Of course, if the strict view is to 
‘be taken, and the perambulator is to be banished to the roadway, its 
days are numbered. But I think that, if we had a full report of what 
actually took place before the magistrate, it would-be feund that 
the nursemaids implicated, were fined, not so much for wheeling 
their perambulators along the side-walk, as for wilfully creating an 


+ i 


obstruction. — 


. ‘PHE pavement was made, in the first instance, for pedestrians, and 
only in e minor degree for hand-barrows, go-carta, perambulators, and 
the like, and although there are hundreds of streets in the metropolis 
where such vehicles are not in the way, they are. most certainly 
serious nuisances in crowded thoroughfares, more especially when 
their drivers, as is their gregarious custom, walk two or three abreast 
for the purpose of improving their minds by conversation. Circum-. 
stancés alter cases, and before falling foul of Mr. Sheil’s decision, as 
some'of the p: have done, it is well tp recollect that it may be 
useful to have such a law as that which he put in force, to serve, not 
necessarily for everyday use, but in case of need..).,. + ol 


ek ae ae Ria eT alc YY os 
Ir appears that when a police-constable sees a drunken gentleman 
‘in the company of spspected persons, whose movements are suspicious, 
it is no part.of his duty to interfere, for the protection.of the portable 
property which the er ener drunken gentleman may have about 
him.. His duty, as defined by the instructions of his superiors, is, 
when he sees suspected characters. to watch them, and not to interfere 


- | until the drunken gentleman bas been robbed or knocked on the head. 


Bo pr Soe ttt Sa ie a 
It my be. said that to put the power of interference in the 
hands of the constable, before any overt act is committed, would be 
dangerous, and. so, if it.were not safeguarded, no doubt jit would be. 
But 1 cannot understand why the police should not \be;taught to 
‘exercise a discretion in this mattet, and should not be ordéred, while 
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exercising great care in the case of persons unknown to them, to 
interfere at once when known criminals are concerned. 


Miss OcTAVIA HILL, whose opinion on these matters deserves the 
greatest respect, is strongly opposed to giving gratuitous meals to 
children in Koard Schools, declaring that the food would practically be 
a rate in aid of idle or drunken parents. 


OF course there is some truth in this, although it does not go much 
below the surface. A good many parents would undoubtedly take 


advantage of any assistance given to the children, but it might not be 
difficult to devise means of preventing such an abuse, and it must 
be remembered that the parents of many of the children who are 
forced into the Board Schools are absolutely incapable of providing 
their unfortunate little ones with sufficient food. 


Miss HiILt has done so much good in a common-sense way that 
one is sorry to see her adopting these hard-and-fast lines of political 
economy, which, however good in their way, are not equally 
applicable to all contingencies. 


THERE is a homely truth about the adage, ‘‘ Charity begins at 
home,” which is too often overlooked by persons of benevolent but 
impulsive minds. The Rev. Dr. Pigou, vicar of Halifax, appeals in 
the Z'imes for funds to provide dinners for the poor rag-pickers of 
Paris. No doubt these unfortunate people are much to be pitied, but, 
as we know that the charitable efforts of many zealous helpers of our 
own poor countrymen in the East End of London are almost paralysed 
for want of funds, it is clear that the duty of those who can afford 
to give assistance lies on this side of the Channel. Miss de Broen’s 
Parisian soup-kitchens are no doubt well deserving of bpp eke ported 
by Parisians, but it will be time enough for Londoners to think about 
helping her when they have provided ample funds for such objects as 
the London Cottage Mission’s weekly dinner to poor children, to 
name only one deserving case out of many dozens, C.D. 


French Duellists. 


AFTER the death of the detestable Count Larilliére,* there sprang 
up in Bordeaux a tribe of duellists, obstinately prepared to contest 
with each other the succession to that vacant post of infamy which 
the Count had for so long a time filled without ao rival. Among 
these were two, more audacious and resolute than the rest, who 
eventually remained masters of the field, and who for five years 
rivalled .each other in effrontery and temerity, with the view of 
obtaining the wished-for title of ‘‘ first blade.” Qne, an Italian by 
birth, recently settled at Bordeaux, was the Marquis de Lignano, 
and the other, his intimate associate and friend, M. Lucien Claveau. 
Both were extraordinarily skilful of fence, and each recognised in the 
other the only foeman really worthy of his steel. They shared the 
glory for the time, but each hoped some day to kill his rival, and so 
enjoy the much-coveted succession to the deceased Count. Meanwhile, 
they seemed to be on the most intimate and agreeable terms. Each 
used to congratulate the other, with much apparent cordiality, on the 
successful termination of the many sanguinary and generally fatal 
encounters which they had wantonly provoked and followed up to 
the bitter end. They were always to be seen together, and at last 
took to living in the same house, even occupying a sleeping-room in 
common, in which each had, of course, his separate bed. 

One summer morning, long after their usual hour for rising, their 
man-servant, hearing nothing of either of his masters, began to feel 
rather uneasy. He tried the door, but found it was locked on the 
inside. At last, becoming alarmed at the continued silence, he 
proceeded to force the door. Entering the room on tiptoe, he was 
somewhat reassured when he saw, by the dim light which penetrated 
through the closed shutters, that both his masters were in bed, and 
to all appearance quietly asleep. He was about to retire cautiously 
when his foot struck against something which gave forth a ringing sound 
as it rolled along the tloor. He had evidently kicked against a sword. 

A frightful suspicion crossed the valet’s mind. Without loss of a 
moment he threw open the shutters, and saw at a glance that the 
room was in a dreadful state of disorder. Clothes were strewn about, 
furniture was overturned, candlesticks, vases, and various knick- 
knacks scattered over the floor, while near each bed lay a sword, the 
bloody stains on which too plainly indicated that a desperate encounter, 
a horrible and deadly strugcle, had taken place between these men, 
who were lying side by side like two brothers under the same roof. 

At the sight of all this havoc the valet uttered a terrified cry, on 
hearing which the Marquis and Lucien, both of whom had seemed 
dead, rose oF. at the same instant in their beds. Both were ghastly 
pale; their blood-stained shirts were torn to rags, and each man 
appeared to be covered with ghastly wounds. Spite, however, of the 

ain they were enduring—spite, too, of their weakness, and of the 
biening fever which consumed them, they preserved their sitting 
posture, glaring at each other; enfeebled, it is true, but still unvan- 
uished. They remained thus for several seconds. Suddenly Lucien 
aveau, overcome by some painful impression, fell heavily back, and 


* HOUSEHOLD Worps, Vol. VI, p. 116, “' A French Duellist.” 
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gave vent toa loud sob. At this cry the ie bounded on his bed, 
as though he had been shot, a shrill , Sinister laugh escaped from his 
thin ghost-like lips. ‘‘Oh, you are crying, are you,” said he in a firm 
voice ; ‘‘then you confess yourself vanquished, and I can now pro- 
nounce you a coward.” 

At the word “‘ coward” it was Lucien's turn to spring up, and the 
valet, sole witness of this frightful scene, had to keep him from throw- 
ing himself upon the Marquis. ‘I, a coward! Ah, I have com- 
mitted my share of crimes, been guilty of countless follies, rendered 
many people unhappy, but never has a living soul been entitled to say 
that Lucien Claveau was a coward, and feared to face danger, even if 
death should be the result. You, Marquis, are a far greater villain 
than I, for you are incapable of repentance, and potent for good. A 
moment ago when I was looking at you, covered with wounds, [ 
forgot my own sufferings and forgave you, and felt a real pity for P hb 
which found vent in the first tears I have shed for years. And yet 
you taunt me, and still dare to aun at all I am saying. You are 
incapable of understanding a heart that can repent and forgive. Well, 
know that I again hate and despise you. You have called me coward, 
and both must not remain alive. We are only a few paces from each 
other. Have you strength to hold a pistol ?”” 

The Marquis made a movement and replied: ‘‘ Ah, I understand, 
a duel with pistols, and then we shall have done with each other. 
Joseph,” said he, addressing the servant, who was pee with affright. 
‘‘Take the two pistols on the mantelpiece, load them, hand one to 
each of us, and then give the signal; or, better still, let us draw lots 
who shall blow the other’s brains out.” 

‘* So be it,” answered Claveau. ‘‘ Joseph, you have heard. Load 
one of the pistols,” 

Joseph made a pretence of going to execute the order, but no sooner 
was he fairly outside the bedroom door than he quietly locked it, and 
ran for a doctor, into whose hands Lucien and the Marquis were 
compelled to resign themselves. 

ucien was conveyed by his friends to the home of a distant 
relative, a widow lady with several children. Assisted by her eldest 
daughter, a simple country girl, she attended him with so much care 
that Claveau recovered. 

His heart was touched, and he spoke of marriage, promising a 
thorough reformation ; and.bedid marry. To enable him to withdraw 
himself completely from his old associates, it was decided that he 
and his young wife should leave Bordeaux, if only for a time. : 

But just before they were to leave, chance brought them, in spite 
of all precantions, face to face with the Marquis de Lignano, who 
accosted Lucien, saying : : 

‘IT had heard that you were convalescent, but have always main- 
tained the contrary, because, coward as I have called you, did not 
believe you coward enough to hide behind a petticoat.’ 

Lucien, merely replying ‘‘ Never mind,” passed on. 

The Marquis followed, and again hissed his taunt into Lucien’s ear. 

The excitement consequent upon this meeting kept Lucien’s wife 
awake all night, and next day she was too ill to leave her room. 
Her husband sat moodily by her bedside until the afternoon, when, 
finding she was asleep, he determined to go and exact revenze. - 
oaeane with anger, he hastened to the café which Lignano fre-. 
quented, rushed up the stairs, and, disregarding the salutations of 
his old acquaintances who advanced to greet him, made straight for 
the table at which his enemy was seated, who immediately rose. 

‘‘Well, here I am,” said Lucien savagely, and hardly able to 
restrain himself from clutching Lignano by the throat. 

‘“‘ Pshaw !” said the Marquis contemptuously. ‘‘Go back to your 
petticoat ; you are too great a coward for my notice.” 

Lucien, a man of great physical strength, at once seized him by 
the coat-collar with one hand, and by the skirts with the other, 
carried him to the open window and out on to the balcony, and, 
pone him over the street, said coldly : 

‘‘ If you do not ask my pardon I shall let you drop.” 

The Marquis, in the grip of his 
to be thoroughly unrelenting, 
may be the courage, to reply: 

‘‘ Tf you are simply acting, and do not intend to let me drop, you 
are a coward.” . 

At that moment an old servant of Lucien’s, who had made his 
way upstairs and on to the balcony, whispered something into his 
master’s ear, Whereupon Lucien instantly carried the Marquis back 
into the apartment and released his hold of him. Hardly was the 
Marquis on his feet again before he sprang towards Lucien, and dealt 
him a sharp blow on the face. To the surprise of those present, 
Claveau offered no kind of response to this new insult, and the 
Marquis retired, saying : 

‘“To-morrow, wherever you please.” 

The poor young wife, on awaking after Lucien’s departure, had 
been seized with fainting-fitsa, and became delirious. Claveau held a 
brief conversation with two of his acquaintances, and then quitting 
the café in company with the old servant, drove with all s home. 
In little more than an hour he was at his wife's bedside; calmed 
by the sight of him, she slept. When she woke in the middle of the 
night, Claveau was still watching over her. After conversi 
affectionately with him for upwards of an hour, she gradually doze 
off, and Claveau, 80 soon as he saw she was sound asl stealthily 
left the house, and proceeded on foot to Bordeaux to a rendezvous he 
had arranged with his two friends at-the café the previous afternoon. 


werful adversary, whom he knew 
nevertheless the audacity, or it 
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He was first at the appointed spot, but had not long to wait, 
for his two seconds shortly after arrived, and following close upon them 
came the Marquis and his seconds, when the duel immediately 
commenced. 

For several minutes the two men fought with remarkable ardour ; 
they developed all their most cunning tricks, and each endeavoured, 
in accordance with the approved rules of fence, to spit the other upon 
his sword’s point. While the engagement was thus proceeding and 
Lucien was pressing his adversary closely, he suddenly said to him : 

‘You gave me a blow yesterday with your fist ; as yet I have not 
deigned to return it, but I intend doing so before I send you, as I 
shall shortly do, to your last home.” 

_ As Lucien spoke, the pair being in close conflict, he rapidly passed 
his sword under his left arm, and, at the same moment, dealt the 
Marquis a violent blow in the face. Then regaining hold of his 
weapon, he assumed a defensive position before Lignano had time to 
recover himself, for the blow he had received had sent him reeling to 
the ground. This daring feat, the most audacious, perhaps, hat lias 
ever occurred in a duel, astounded the seconds. The Marjais was 
beside himself, and, wild with rage, sprang with raised sword upon 
Lucien, who calmly and confidently awaited the onslaught. 

‘‘ Monsieur le Marquis,” said he, ‘‘ we are now quits. ” 

The Marquis renewed his attacks again and again, but always to 
find himself foiled. Presently, by a rapid movement, Lucien disarmed 
his foe, and then, thrusting his own sword downwards, pinned him 
by the right foot to the ground. After a few seconds, Lucien drew 
out his sword, and handed the Marquis his own weapon. 

The seconds came forward. Lignano made vain efforts to continue 
to stand upon both feet. 

_ ‘Tt is useless,” said his seconds, “and it is quite impossible that 
this can go on.” 

oleae savagely at his adversary, he replied : ‘‘It is not over yet. 
T have still the chance of putting a bullet through your head.” 

The pistols were loaded. The impetuous Marquis, regardless of 
the pain he was eng urine hobbled along until he arrived at the point 
where he was compelled to stop ; he was then ten paces distant from 

Claveau, who had not advanced a single step, and who remained 
immovable while he received the Marquis's fire. 

‘‘It is now my turn,” said he ; and, advancing five paces, he took 
a deliberate aim. 

__ _‘*Claveau!” exclaimed one of his seconds, ‘this will never do; 
it is nothing less than murder.” 

_ Lucien turned. ‘Look here,” he simply said, pointing to a hole 
in his shirt at the shoulder, from which blood was oozing. The next 
moment he fired. The Marquis fell with his face to the ground. When 
they raised him he was dead ; the ball had pierced his forehead and 
entered the brain. ae 

Lucien, after his wonnd, which proved to be slight, was dressed, 
hastened home to find that his wife, alarmed at i absence, had 
relapsed. All night she was in t danger. Next morning Lucien 
was arrested by the police, on information furnished by one of the 
Marquis’s seconds. This new shock killed his wife. Lucien, in despair, 
threw himself -upon her lifeless form, and was only removed with 
difficulty. Then, assuming an air of calmness, he said he was ready ; 
and the next moment, seizing one of a Nd of pistols which were always 
kept loaded on the top of a small cabinet, and placing it to his ear, 
he disposed with his own hand of the last of the Bordeaux duellists. 


Sagacious Dogs. 


PERHAPS the best dog-story weever heard—though, as there are 
such a number of best stories of this honest fellow, it may very well 
be an old one ; but we cannot forbear telling it for the benefit of those 
who may not have met with it before. A surgeon found a poor dog 
with his leg broken. He took him home, set it, and in due time gave 
him his liberty. Off he ran. Some months afterwards the surgeon 
was awoke in the night by a dog barking loudly at his door. As the 
barking continued, and as the surgeon thought he recognised the 
voice, he got up and went downstairs. When he opened the door, 
there st his former patient, wagging his tail, and by his side 
another dog—a friend whom he had brought—and who had also the 
misfortune to get his leg broken. There is another dog-story of a 
different kind, which we think very para | A poodle belonging to 
a gentleman in Cheshire, was in the habit of going to church with his 
master, and sitting with him in the pew, during the whole service. 
Sometimes the master did not come; but this did not prevent the 
poodle, who, always presenting himself in good time, entered the pew, 
and remained in it alone, departing with the rest of the congregation. 
One Sunday, the dam at the head of a lake in the neighbourhood 

ve way, and the whole road was inundated. The sag Sane was 
ilieretors reduced to a few individuals, who came from their dwellings 
close at hand. Nevertheless, by the time the clergyman had com- 
menced reading the Psalms, he saw his friend the le come slowly 
up the aisle, dripping with water, having been obliged to swim above 
& quarter of a mile to get tochurch. He went into his pew as usual 
and remained per ere to the end of the service. This was told 
on the authority of the clergyman himself. 
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The Naturalist. 


WILD FLOWERS. 


THE ‘merry month of Spring” brings, even with our somewhat _ 


eaeneee seasons, at least the promise of good things to the botanist, 
who atiently, though not idly, waited through the ‘‘ melancholy 
days ” of November and December, when 
The dead leaves strew the forest walk ; 
And withered are re Ay wild flowers; 


The frost hangs blacke on the stalk, 
The dewdrops fall in frozen showers 


JANUARY brings but little to add to his store, but even this cold 
month is not entirely without floral interest. Chaucer's ‘‘ Day’s-eye” 
blooms everywhere, and almost at all times. It is a type of a large 
class, the composite flowers ; those, that is, that are composed of a 
number of little flowers, enveloped in one outer covering. The Golden 
Gorse is also in bloom, for there is mostly a blossom here and 
there on its porcupine stems to gladden the village rustic’s heart, 
who declares, as he claims his privilege, that ‘‘ whenever the Gorse is 
out, there are pretty girls to be kissed.” 


FEBRUARY, and, in southern parts of England, even the latter end of 
January, brings us the 
Early herald of the infant year, 


the Snowdrop, and her elder sister, the tall Snowflake. Both Snow- 
drop and Snowflake are of the great division of Monocotyledons, 
amongst which are classed corn of all sorts and grasses. This 
order is easily distinguished by the parallel veining of the leaves, 
so different to that of such plants as the vine, the oak, or the nettle. 


BuT it is in March that the botanist—the collector of flowers—and 
the mere lover of flowers just for their beauty’s sake, bestir them- 
selves, and feel that it is time to get all into working order. The 
botanist must look out his tools and etceteras, to be ready for the many 
beautiful days this month often gives us in spite of its bad character. 
‘*March cometh in as a lion, an th out like a lamb,” says the old 

roverb, but sometimes it ‘‘cometh in as one lion, and goeth out as 

wo.” Bitter east winds, nipping and paralysing the whole frame, 
prevail during the thirty-one and flower-buds keep their 
noses wisely within shelter, till y April woos them with its 
mingled sunshine and showers, and tempts them forth. Nevertheless, 
in some years, there is often a fortnight of deliciously mild spring-like 
weather in March, when the ‘‘ heart leaps up” with a universal glad- 
ness, and flowers burst under the feet. 


Fok these happy chances the lover of wild flowers must get every- 
thing ready to start afield the first of these fine spring-like days. 
He must provide himself with a tin collecting-box. This, if it is the 
regular botanist’s collecting-box, is rather costly, especially if pur- 
chased at a naturalist’s. One may avoid this by using an old ‘‘ice- 
cream biscuit” box, such as those made for Huntley and Palmer. 
This may be easily covered with dark American cloth, and fitted with 
straps, which can be carried over the shoulders. If this box is air- 
tight, it answers every purpose of the more expensive ones. A strong 
trowel and as iron spade are necessary ; the first for small, short- 
rooted plants, the latter for larger ones. If a long excursion be 
contemplated, additional weight is a consideration. A batch of paper 
should Ne taken. The Jimes cut into quarters makes a very good 


‘| substitute for the ‘‘ Botanists’ Absorbent Paper,” which becomes 


expensive by dint of the quantity required. A oa portfolio holds 
this, and such specimens as are easily shaken. strong sheathed 
knife is very useful to get ae roots with, and in doing this it 
should be remembered that to be perfect, in a botanical sense, every 

ecimen should be taken up entire, that is, carefully dug up by 
the roots, that the tender fibres may not be injured. Even this is 
not enough to ensure perfection. Unless the plant be a rare one, 
the collector should make choice amongst a number, selecting the 
most perfect and typical, as to roots and root-leaves, regular leaves, 
stem, flower-buds, full-grown flowers, and perfected seed-vessels. 
It is exceedingly difficult to identify or to compare almost identical 
plants, where there are only scraps to jud m. And when an 
anxious collector requests the aid of a scientific botanist to determine 
some doubtful specimen, he should endeavour to send it him prepared 
in true botanical form. 


Ir the plant itself has a long straggling stem, it may be bent back- 
wards and forwards once or twice, in order to bring it within the 
limits of the portfolio, Before arranging the specimens, trim off all 
withered leaves, clean the roots from sand and grit, or wash them if 
they were taken from a en or mud soil. Get a couple of Bae: 
boards about half an inch thick as outer boards; the inner boar 
need be only half the thickness ; they must be all the same size, namely, 
a foot and a half long by one foot broad. Spread three or four sneets 
of drying-paper, if ‘‘absorbent,” but of common_newspaper twice as 
many, on one of the outer boards, and on the (top sheet_arrange the 
plants, according to the room they occupy ; arrange them ‘as if they 
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were growing, displaying as clearly as you can the characteristics of 
each plant, the form of its leaves, both the upper and under sides, the 
shape and habit of the buds, flowers, and seed-vessels, and its general 
appearance when growing. Lay another set of sheets over the 
specimens thus arranged, and a thin board, then more sheets and 
more plants, until four or five layers of specimens are arranged, when 
an outer board must be laid over all, and on this a weight. Large 
stones are often used, but a neater plan is to cover acouple of common 
bricks with green baize, sewing them up in it. They are much more 
miley than stones, are more r in their weight, and more 
cleanly. 


THE drying papersshould be changed frequently, the moist ones being 
removed and thoroughly dried before they are used again. To mount 
the specimens when they are quite dry—you can determine this if, 
when you bend a leaf, it breaks off in a brittle manncr—have ready 
some sheets of white paper, the same size as the drying-boards. The 
better it is, the better the plants look. Lay the plant in its dried posi- 
tion on the sheet, and either gum it lightly here and there on the 
underside, or fasten narrow slips of paper over it in different parts to 
keep it in its place on the sheet. 


THE arrangement of the various sheets depends upon the classifica- 
tion of the plants and their order and families. Some plants of a thick 
succulent nature, such as several of the Stonecrops and Samphire, are 
so tenacious of life that, unless previously dipped in boiling water, 
they will grow between the papers. In the case of fleshy, tuberous, 
and bulbous roots, it is necessary to halve them with a sharp thin 
knife, and merely dry the half left on the stalk. 


DURING March the number of flowering plants increases. Foremost 
amongst them comes the Coltsfoot with its yellow blooms, the curse of 
the farmer ; this, like the Daisy, is a composite plant. The common 
Butterbur is another pretty little leafless flower, throwing up its pale 
pink blossoms in March, to be followed later on by its large broad 

eaves, well known to village school-children as umbrella-plants. 
The Ground Ivy, so constantly used medicinally by the labouring 
classes, is another Match flower, bright blue, with a graceful trailing 
stem and saci tie leaves. This is a plant capable cola fl pretty 
arrangement id theherbarium. The dear,-sweet, familiar purple Violet 
also makes its appearance in this usually bleak east-windy month, and 
is never 80 welcome or so powerfully scented. We have repeatedly 
patnetee seven different sorts of Violets in the village of Eymanton, 

otts, all growing near each other in the same soil, and on the same 
bank—the usual deep purple, a striped purple and white, a dee 
lavender, a muddy pink, the common white, a pale pink, tinge 
lavender, and a yellow violet, besides the distinct scentless Dog Violet. 
There seems to be something in that special neighbourhood, within a 
circuit of a few miles, especially favourable to the growth and variety of 
wild flowers. We know of no other spot in Great Britain where such 
an abundance and such an abundant variety of wild flowers, many of 
them almost unique and others very rare, are to be found as in a 
beautiful wood about four miles or so from Egmanton. This is Wellow 
Wood, distant about five and a half miles from the Great Northern Rail- 
way. To abotanist this wood well repays the expense and trouble of a 
visit. There are more wild flowers of different kinds, and distinct 
varicties of the same kind, to be found there than in any other place 
we know of, of the same area. 


In May the wood, in parts, is literally a dense carpet of the blue 
Germander Speedwell, well known as Forget-me-not ; and besides 
the blue, a pink and a white variety, and the very rare yellow Speed- 
well, which occurs, as far as we know, nowhere else in "England. 
Hundreds of other lovely and interesting plants grow on the hills, 
in the valleys amongst the brushwood and fallen timber, along the 
little becks that run through the lower part of the wood, and in the 
swampy ground, whilst. the moadows on the border are filled with 
flowers suited to the soil. 


To give a slight notion of the wealth of botanical specimens to be 
culled in this wood alone we will mention some of them. Agrimony, 
ink and yellow, on the roadside skirting the wood.. There also are 
Eoand the Rest-harrow, pink and white Centaurys, including the 
lovely blue Corn-flower, the white and pink-tinted Yarrow, the Spear- 
lume Thistle, Musk Mallow, common Mallow, Honeysuckle, Cinque- 
oil, pink Persicaria, Stork’s-bill, and Red-berried Bryony ; whilst in 
the wood itself the large white Bindweed, Mullin, Tormeutil, 
eater Willow-herb, Succory, blue Brooklime, Wood Vetch, greater 
Celandine: Shining Crane’s-bill, Ragged Robin, Water Ragwort, 
yellow Dead Nettle, and several other Dead Nettles, Stitchwort, 
common Avens, yellow Water Iris, Spurge Laurel, Ground Ivy, 
Primrose, Comalip, Hyacinths of two varicties, Orchids and Ophrys, 
Lady Smock, yellow Loosestrife, Sweet and Dog Violets, Arums, 
Pimpernel, Hairy Vetchling, Nightshade, Broom <Aconite, Bugloss, 
ink and blue, several varieties of ee and dwarf wild Roses, 
oxgloves, Speedwells, Figworts, yellow and pink Rattles, the Wood- 
and the Wood:garcal, a lovely striped Vetch hanging in graceful 
festoons from branch to branch, wild Strawberries, Crab bloaeon, 
Crowfoot, the well-known Burdock, the Scabious, the odoriferous 
Meadowsweet, the common and beautiful Hop, and many others which 
we have not the space to enumerate, 
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WE challenge any other portion of the United Kingdom to produce 
in so small a space such an infinite variety of wild flowers, or so great 
a variety in such abundance. Wellow Woods is par excellence the 
paradise of botanists, and, besides its wealth af wild flowers, 18 
abundantly rich in mosses and ferns. 


’ 


Two American Generals. 


THE ex-Confederate General Gordon used to tell aninteresting story 
about two interviews he had with General Barlow. At Sharpsburg 
Barlow was apparently mortally wounded, and fell into Gordon’s 
hands. Gordon took a liking to him, and asked if he could not do 
raat 3 forhim. ‘I think not, General,” said the young man ; 
‘*T shall be buried here, no doubt. I do not expect tolive. But you 
can do one thing for me ; here is a package of letters from my wife, 
which I wish you to nee Oy before my eyes.” Gordon, who was then 
@ young man also, took the letters and was about to destroy them 
when Barlow, with a bubble at his throat, murmured: ‘‘ Would you 
take the trouble to read me one of them first? Any one will do.” 
Gordon opened one of the letters, and read it to the dying man—his 
last friendly words, perhaps, from home. Then the letters were 
destroyed. But the incident touched Gordon so that he made a 
special exertion to have Barlow sent through the lines, and to have his 
wife admitted to him. This being done, the two armies fell apart, 
and these two men saw each other no more. Gordon considered 
Barlow to be dead. Barlow had also seen that a Gencral Gordon had 
been killed somewhere. They met again at a friendly table in 
Mi bonsasag Joe. but did not know each other through the changes of 
time. ter some lapse Gordon said: ‘‘ General Barlow, are you a 
relative of that Barlow who was killed at Antietam?” ‘‘No,” said 
the general, ‘‘I am the same man. Are you any relative,” enquired 
Barlow in turn, ‘‘ of that General Gordon who was recently killed on 
the Confederate side?” ‘‘That was my cousin; I am John B. 
Gordon.” Then at the request of the persons who overheard, Barlow 
told the tale amid tears and emotion on every side. 


The Fashions. | 


THE weather in “ the roaring moon of daffodil,” as the poet calls 
March, is the unknown quantity in our plans for spring dresses. It 
may rain, hail, blow, or snow thronghout the whole month, or we may 
be choked with some of that precious dust, a bushel of which in March, 
the proverb tells us, is worth more than a king’s ransom. It is always 
wise to buy slowly in spring, not rush upon cold colours suddenly, but 
to wait and look round first at the shops. The less a woman to 
spend the more deliberately should she buy, so that this intermediate 
time may be spent in doing up the half-worn dresses, ‘‘ making auld 
claes look maist as well as new,” as Burns put it. 


‘BEGIN with the skirt-hems, where damp or mud may have made 
the hems look shabby. If the skirt be pleated or kilted, it is well to 
unpick it, damp aad iron out the marks ; but before pulling to pieces 
be careful that the colour has not faded in any place, for, if so, the 
dress will look worse than better when taken to pieces. Reversing 
the folds is not always successful. Turn up a fresh hem so as to take 
an inch or more off the length. Make a thick quilling of some other 
material to go round the hem; it makes the dress look fresh ; and, 
better reason atill, it makes the fect look smali.: Satin is rather 
extravagant to put upon a half-worn dress, but there are good serges, 
French twills, tweeds, etc., in bright colours that look exceedingly 
well. A navy-blue dress with deep red—the fashionable sliade looks 
remarkably well. More of the red can be introduced in other parts of 
the costume, as bordering to a tunic, and for cuffs. A full habit-shirt 
of red will conceal worn button-holes, and be more becoming to the 
figure than a plain dress. brown will take red, or very 
deep gold, according to taste. Plaids can also be introduced u 
plain dresses, or plain materials upon plaids, always making sure 
the fancy pattern has a large proportion of the colour of the plaid. 


THE fulness at the back of the skirt is now supplemented by a large 
pouffe, or double ea which is put on the back of the basque, not on 
the skirt below ; this altogether dispenses with padding anderneath, or 
one of those detestable cane things, which the wearers are so del ded 
as to style ‘‘ dress-improvers.” | 


MANy of the bodices are made with three points behind, two of which 
are seen, and the third concealed by thepouffes alluded fo, or a bow. 
of the silk, surah, or satin, which makes a part of the dress. Woollen 
materials are unsuitable for sash bows, but they will dra 
a large puff very well. The short jackets of . deep 
being made for house wear as well as for the street. ig an econo- 
mical material, as there is no waste in eurene it out. For house wear 
these bodices come in usefully to wear with old skirts of black,cashmere, 


-| satin, velveteen, or brocade. For street wear, ladies who haveno fear 


# // 
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of catarrh or rheumatism before their eyes, will wear these: red cloth 
bodices in the street all through this month and next, but with the 
addition of fur trimmings. If intended to be oupayes late in the 
year, marabout trimming is preferable to fur. The fur must be a 
contrasting colour—brown, grey, black, etc., and the same remark 
applies to the marabout trimming, which in this deep red is scarcely 
suitable for a rough material like cloth or serge, being rather too dainty. 


RED cloth worked up.with fancy. materials requires skill and good 
taste. The Princess of Wales has just had a new walking costume 
which is a model of skilful blending. The bodice is altogether of red 
cloth, with basque border of natural otter, in the pale yellow brown 
which harmonises so well with crimson. A collar, cuffs, and 
trimming down the front of the same fur, makes literally a border, as 
it goes all round withouta break. The underskirt has a thick quilling, 
similar to the bodice ; the skirt itself being of a plaid material, red 
ground with narrow brown and gold lines crossing and recrossing each 
other. The tunic, which is red cloth also, is draped low on each hip, 
and the back, instead of loose puffs, is draped like the front, but in 
very ample folds, and meets the front at the right side, caught with a 
large gimp ornament. 


ANOTHER dress for the same illustrious lady is chiefly of plaid, 
with very little plain material, only waistcoat, lappels, and turned- 
back cuffs. The prevailing colour in the plaid is peacock-blue, with 
a faint brown check, The trimming material is of plain peacock-blue 
cloth, On cold days the Princess wears a pelisse, or dolman, of slate- 

y brocade, trimmed with grey marabout, and lined with gold colour. 

Vith this costume is worn agrey bonnet with large cluster of marigolds 
in two shades of deep old colour. With the red dress a bonnet of 
geek tee velvet, cased in large rows, is worn, and the bunch of ostrich 
feathers is of three shades of red, the deepest being almost black. 
The Princess seems to have quite adopted the bonnet with a front a 
little open, and framing the face, in which she has been photographed 
several times during the last few. months. 


MATERIALS intended either for dresses or mantles, have patterns on 
the etgest scale possible for cutting out with a view to the proporticn® 
of the human figure. huge designs are favoured by the very 
skilful dressmakers, as erorune cp rtunities for the display of their 
accomplishments. In the hands of an inferior modiste most terrible 


_are the results of trying to deal with large brocades. 


_ Last year flowers were the chief designs, and trails of vine, maple, 
ivy, etc., slab y exaggerated, oy ey ai the motives of the patterns, 
To change these graceful designs for fruit is not an improvement, but 
we cannot contral that impersonal queen—Fashion. Plums, peaches, 
grapes, etc., are all introduced in brocades, but there is no slavish 
adherenee to natural colours, as grey cherries, chaudron apples, coral 
grapes, and terra-cotta plums, are all to be seen in brocades. Wearers 
of the Blue Ribbon will be shocked to hear that the newest colour 
is called rum, and that ladies are heard openly exhorting each other 
to take to rnm—velvet. Ora town mouse writes to a country mouse 
somewhat to this effect, ‘‘ Whatever you get this year, sure 
you include rom. You cannot be seen anywhere without it, and 
though some poop insist on veiling it with black lace, I, for my 
part, prefer to have it au naturel.” 


THICK silk cord round the basques, collars, pockets, cuffs, etc., of 
dresses and pelisses has come again into use ; and the gimp ornaments 
for looping up tunics are made of coils of silk cord. 


THE only novelty in skitt-making is knife-pleating, which makes 
a little change from box-pleats. The material is kilted by hand or by 
machine, as is found most suitable for the material employed, and 
fastened as before with a tape on the wrong side; but each pleat must 
stand on edge, instead of being sewed to lie flat. Skirts made entirely 
knife-pleated from waist to hem, called accordion skirts, will be very 
light for sammer wear, as no lining is required, and the lowest tape 
on the wrong side will be only a little below the knee, ; 


ON the same principle as the knife-pleats are fans inserted in skirts 
of dresses between folds or quills. A second material is generally used 
for the fans, which spring from about the knee. Satin covered with 
lace is used for fans, which are tacked in knife-pleats, 


THE tendency of fashion in children’s dresses of late years has been 
to exaggerate certain details, no longer preserving that correct 
balance of proportion in each part which reduced the making of 
frocks, pinafores, and under-garments to rules. For instance, the 
waist of a frock, where the sash-band fits, is to be found down some- 
where near the knees, instead of upon the body. Sash bows have 
increased in width, until what was formerly called a scarf is now what 
is required for a little girl’s adornment. The growth in size of little 

irls bonnets has beer mushroom like, for there was no intermediate 
increase from small to middle size, but a great leap to ‘‘ grannies’’ all 
in one season. As to hats, either Mid Seb ota shapes or little 
turbans were worn last year, but if the former, the plumes of feathers 
which nodded over the front were on a liberal scale, and this fashion 
will prevail during the coming season. But the greatest exaggeration 
of the present day is the large collar which has become de ngueur for 


outdoor costume. Coarse tatting has been revived, done with écru 
thread for these collars. Irish crochet is a collar of a similar character. 
Both these collars are finished round the edge with a row of little 
tassels made of flnaxen thread, and these are knotted into the points, 
or scallops, like fringe on a chair-cover. (Guipure embroidery 1s also 
much used. A bold pattern is traced on linen, outlined with button- 
stitch, and the ground cut away. Wonderful imitations of this work, 
machine wrought, can be bought very cheap, and as they are strong, 
likely to bear frequent washing, one set will supply a nursery, and 
most likely outlast the fashion. 


So much more attention is now given tothe form and trimming of 
children’s frocks than was the case some years ago, that dressmakers 
are obliged to provide fresh sets of patterns every season for school- 
room and nursery, as they do for drawing-room and promenade. 
Bodices with full habit-shirt fronts, or with vests, are made for 
children, but except for very dressy occasions, one material only is 
employed. On a tiny figure two colours, two shades, or two or three 
different materials, give a look of deformity, and serve no good purpose. 


THE newest buttons, buckles, or ornaments for looping up skirts, 
are made of wood, beautifully carved. Some are coloured to simulate 
ivory, others are like lava, and a fewin malachite in vivid greens. 
The designs are mostly heraldic: griffins, unicorns, lions—pussant, 
rampant, couchant—and birds. The strangeness of these ornaments 
is their origin, as they are Parisian, and no one would expect the 
French republicans to study heraldry, or choose these particular designs. 


NARROW velvet ribbon has really come back to fashion, but only in 
the modern colours, which consort with new materials. It is ran in 
several rows upon flounces, or on kilted skirts just above the hem; 
broader widths are used for rosettes to loop drapery, made with a few 
loops, and several long pendent ends. . 


Household Gardening. 


Last week we gave what we nonent timely instruction for eg 
paring soil for seeds, Ponting out also the best modes of sowing them 
in the open garden. It will not be inappropriate now, nor unseason- 
able, to name a few,hardy flowers, the seed of which, if sown now, and 
the plants make satisfactory progress, will render the garden attrac- 
tive and sweet during the ensuing summer, 


FRAGRANT ANNUALS, 


. Not many hardy annuals, the flowers of which are suitable for 
bouquets and vases, are highly perfumed, yet there are some, and 
these are indispensable in all gardens where flowers are yrown. There 
are many, however, which eminently deserve notice because of their 
beauty, even if they are only slightly sweet, or even possess no 
fragrance, But first to the few that are scented, _. 


MIGNONETTE, 


Of all fragrant and popular garden flowers that may be raised in 
any quantity by sowing seed in the open ground this remains the 
favourite. For a long time only one variety was cultivated, but now 
there are several. : 

For growing in large masses an! cutting in large handfuls or 
basketfuls, the old variety may be grown because the seed is so cheap, 
while the flowers are as sweet as any ; but the spikes are not so large, nor 
the colour so clear as some others. Sow, as directed last week, in a 
sheltered position, but reserve some seed for sowing again in the course 
of three weeks, for maintaining a long succession of flowers. 

For sowing in small quantities in gardens, also in window-boxes and 
flower-pots, some of the choicer varieties may be preferred, the seed of 
which can be purchased in small packets, varying in price from three- 

nce toone shillingeach. Of these, one of the most etfective is Miles’s 
Spiral, which, in rich soil, produces gigantic spikes of cream-coloured 
flowers deliciously scented. A dark-flowered sort, also very robust, is the 
Crimson Pyramidal, which has reddish flowers. A particularly sweet 
kind is Garraway’s White, the lightest in colour of all, but the spikes 
not so large as the preceding ; while, last year, a new French variety, 
Golden Gaesn, with yellowish flowers, was introduced to British 
gardens. This is distinct and attractive, but only a portion of the 
plants appear to come quite true to character. There are other forms 
ee but we have named sufficient for the majority of 
readers, 


J 


SoWING IN Boxes. 


Boxes of Mignonette are always enjoyable on window-sills, and 
the present is the time for preparing them. The boxes should be six 
inches deep ; the length and width being determined by the space they 
are desired to occupy, and a few holes, half an inch wide, should be 
bored in them for the purpose of drainage. 

The best compost for Mignonette is two-thirds fresh and rather 
strong loam, and one-third of Sacayad manure, two or three_handfuls 
of sifted lime rubbish being well mixed in the soil foreach box. But 
although that is the best preparation, very good results may be-had in 
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common garden soil, provided it is fertile, or made so by the addition 
- we admixture of bone meal, say a tumblerful of meal to a gallon 
of soil. 

Before placing the soil in the boxes, put in a ph of ie manure, 
pressing it down quite firmly to a depth of two inches. The soil also 
must be made firm, but not pressed together when wet; it should be 
moist enough for the particles to adhere readily, and that is all. 

Fill the bexes to within an inch of the top, and make the surface 
quite firm, level, and smooth. If the soil is at all dry, water it well ; 
but if distinctly moist it will need no water. Scatter the seeds evenly 
and about an eighth of an inch apart all over the surface, pressing 
them down gently; then dust a little sifted soil over them, just suffi- 
cient to place the seeds out of sight, and no more; and finally lay a 
few squares of whitewashed glass across the tops of the boxes ; clear 
glass would admit the sun too much if the days were bright, Bring 
the surface, and preventing the free germination of the seed. hen 
the seedlings app prop up the glass slightly, and eventually, when 
the plants are half an inch high, remove it. They will need thinning 
out, probably, but of this more anon, and if judiciously watered, fine 
healthy masses of delightfully fragrant spikes will be produced. Many 

rsons fail in growing Mignonette in boxes, but if our instructions are 

ollowed exactly, success will be achieved. 
SWEET PRAS. 

Where there is room for growing them either against walls or 
fences, or in the open garden and supported with sticks, these beautiful 
i aca flowers, with their refreshing perfume, must never be 

orgotten. 

_There can be no better time for sowing than the present. Fork the 
soil over deeply and add manure liberally, if needed, as in poor soil 
the plants soon cease flowering. If a row of these Peas be desired, 
make a drill an inch deep and four inches wide, running the foot 
along it to make the bottom quite smooth and level ; scatter in the 
peas’ half an inch apart all over it ; draw the soil over them neatly, 
and the work is done. If the plants are required in clumps and 
patches, sow a dozen or two of seeds in each, covering as directed, and 
the plants will shortly appear. It will be well to dust them with soot 
occasionally, as this will check the attacks of slugs, and at the same 
time act beneficially asa manure. The scarlet, white, and dark purple 
varieties of this flower are the most effective, but some of the painted 
or variegated flowers are pretty, and they look the best grown in 
mixture. 

SWEET SULTAN. 


Of this not by any means commonly-seen flower there are three 
varieties, having ctively yellow, purple, and white flowers, and 
they are named in the order of merit. The plants grow a foot high, 
and the flower-heads, an inch or two in diameter, have a brush-like 
appearance, on account of their numerous anthers, and have quite a 
honey-like perfume. 

ose possessing a frame had better sow the seed thinly in pots or 
boxes of light soil early in April, and transplant the seedlings about 
the middle of May ; failing such convenience, sowing had better be 
deferred in the open ground until the last week in April, or even a 
week longer if the weather be not fine. Flowers of the Sweet Sultan 
continue fresh a very long time when cut, and last season were in 
much repute for dinner-table decoration. 


SWEET ALYSSUM. 


This dwarf white-flowering annual will grow almost anywhere, 
whenever the seed is scattered in the open ground. The flowers are 
not paeleriaans imposing, but are produced in such numbers as to 
form almost a sheet of white, and their peculiar fragrance is enjoyed 
by many, but not by all. Those who do not know the plant, and have 
room for a few patches, may give it a trial. 

SWEET STOCKS. 

As combining beauty with fragrance, no flowers s the dwarf 
double German ‘Ten Wook Stocks. Their massive spikes of rosette- 
like flowers, in a dozen or more different shades of colour, are admired 
by all, and the plants are grown in millions. 

The seed may be sown now in frames, as advised for the Sweet 
Sultan, or in a few weeks’ time in the open air. On this simple 
method of Bewpoery| saad @ reminder will be given, as it were a pity 
the sowing shoul overlooked, for nothing can compensate for the 
absence of these flowers from gardens in summer. 


NIGHT SCENTED STOCKS. 


At the first glance these appear to have little resemblance to the 
Stocks above-mentioned, with which most persons are familiar, still 
a closer examination reveals their affinity. The former is, botanically, 
Matthiola annua, the latter Matthiola bicornis. It is a dwarf simple 
hardy annual with pinkish buff-coloured flowers, which are delight. 
fully scented in the evening, but not during the day. The seed may 
be sown the same as Mignonette, where the plants are required to 
flower, and a few patches near a window, or the side of a walk, render 
& garden enjoyable during the cool evening following a sultry day. 

SWEET-SCENTED TOBACCO. 

We are not alluding now to the ‘fragrant weed” with which 
everybody is familiar, and which has to be burned before its virtues 
are evolved; but to a sweet and pretty flower not yet known by the 
multitude, yet which most persons may grow in their gardens. 

The tobacco of commerce is made from the leaves of Nicotiana 


tabacum ; the sweet-flowered Tobacco, now under notice, is Nicotiana 
afinis. The plants require to be raised under glass by sowing the 
seed Spry then establishing in small pots, and planting out towards 
the end of May. ; 

They grow about two feet high, and bear a profusion of greenish- 
white trampet-shaped flowers, an inch or two in diameter, which close 
during the day, but expand beautifully in the evening, and are 
delicately scented. This comparacyely new and very distinct species 
is worthy of a place in all gardens alike by its novelty and attrac- 
tiveness, 


_ 


Windsor Castle. 


THE very prettiest legend about Windsor is connected with 
the little garden at the foot of its proud tower, from which twelve 
counties can be seen in clear weather. A young Scotch prince, sent 
to France to be out of the way of his dangerous uncle, the Duke of 
Albany, was captured at sea, and sent to Windsor, where he remained 
a prisoner for eighteen years. In his poem, ‘‘The ee Quaire,"’ the 
prince has described how he fell in love with Lady Jane Beaufort, 
as she walked in the garden, unconscious of the admiration of the 
young prisoner. The garden, he says, had an arbour in the corner, 
and was railed in with wands and close-knit hawthorn bushes; and 
in the midst of the arbour was ‘‘a sharp, green, sweet juniper.” 
Suddenly the prisoner’s eyes fell on 

The fairest or the freshest young flower 
That ever I saw methought before that hour, 
For which sudden abate anon astart 

The blood of all my body to my heart. 

Then the enraptured prince describes the dress of the maiden ; her 
golden hair fretted with pearls and rubies, emeralds and sapphires ; 
on her head a chaplet of plumes, red, white, and blue, mixed with 

uaking spangles ; about her neck a fine gold chain, with a mby in 
the shape of a heart : 
That as a spark of fire so wanton! 
Seemed burning upon her white throat. 

But ab presen ns fair fresh face passed under the boughs out of 
sight, and then began the lover’s torments, and his day darkened into 
night. Altogether, a prettier love-story is not to be found in all the 
Castle history. James eventually married this incomparable lady, 
niece of the cardinal, and daughter of the Earl of Somerset, and took 
her back with him to Scotland. The accomplished prince was 
assassinated at Perth in 1437. 

At the old deanery door took place the parting between Richard 
II. and his young queen, Isabella, then only eleven years old. 
Froissart says, when the canons had chanted very sweetly, the kin 
having made his offering, he took the queen in his arms and kissed 
her twelve or thirteen times, saying sorrowfully : 

‘** Adieu, madam, until we meet again.” 

Then the queen began to weep, saying: 

‘* Alas, my lord, will you leave me here?” 

The king’s eyes filled with tears, and he said : 

‘‘By no means, Mamie ; but I will go first, and you, ma chere, 
shall come afterwards.” 

After that the king and queen partook of wine and comfits at the 
deanery, with their court. Then the king stooped down and lifted the 
queen in his arms, and kissed her at least ten times, saying : 

‘* Adieu, ma chere, until we meet again ;” and placing her on the 
ground, kissed her again. 

‘‘ By our Lady,” adds the chronicler, ‘‘I never saw so great a lord 
make so much of, or show such affection to, a ran as did King 
Richard to hisqueen. Great pity it was they separated, for they never 
saw each other more.” 

Soon afterwards came the death-struggle of Pontefract, and the 
child-wife became a widow. 

It was in King George’s Chapel that, in 1813, the body of King 
Charles I. was discovered. Charles II. had pretended to search for 
it, but probably did not wish to find it, or to incur the cost of a 
sumptuous monument. The corpse had been carried to the grave in 
1648, in a snow-storm, and tle dead monarch obtained secretly the 
name of ‘‘ the white king” among his adherents, from the fact of the 
snow that day settling upon the pall. There was no service read over 
the body, as the Puritan governor forbade Bishop Prescott to use the 
Church of England prayers. On the coffin being opened, the face was 
found dark and discoloured, the forehead and mouth had little of their 
muscular substance remaining, the cartilage of the npse was gone, but 
the left eye, though open and full at the first exposure, vanished 
almost immediately. The shape of the face was long, the nearly black 
hair was thick at the back of the head ; the beard was a reddish-brown. 
On examining the head, the muscles of the neck showed contraction, 


and the fourth cervical vertebree had been cut through transversely, 
leaving the severed surfaces smooth and even. The ap ce was 
such as a blow from a heavy axe would have produced. this chapel 


sleep many kings and queens, Jane Seymour among them, and Henry 
VIII., by his own desire, ‘‘near his true and loving wife, Queen 
Jane.” e gigantic tomb, with six hundred and thirty-four statues 
and forty-four ‘‘historics,” which the tyrant-ordered, were never pat 
up. His former subjects had_ better things to think of; 


ae we ll 
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Odds and Ends. 


A CLERGYMAN in Illinois having heard that a portion of the country was 
without ‘‘ the stated preaching of the Gospel ”—in fact, had had no minister 
in those parts within the memory of the oldest inhabitant—rerolved to give 
a ‘‘service”’ on the Lord’s Day. Notice was pusted up at the cross-roads 
that eeeune might be expected next Sunday in the school-house. Men 
came from directions across the prairie, some on foot, some on horse- 
back, some in waggons, but all with gun in hand, in hopes of meeting game 
on the way, and thus combining piety with profit. Passing over the pre- 
liminaries of a meeting thus strange and novel to most of the comers, we 
find the preacher holding forth on the duty of ‘‘ observing the Sabbath,” 
when all at once a dog outside set up a terrible yell, as hounds do in sight 
of the deer, for a noble stag had thrust his antlers in sight through the 
ppening wood. All at once, as the deer was seen through the windows, 
there was a rush for the shot-guns and rifles, stacked in a corner, and in 
less than no time the room was cleared of all save an old man with crutches 
and the preacher. As long as the old man sat still the preacher went on 
with his discourse. But the fever of excitement extended even to the lame 
man, who suddenly gathered up his crutches and made for the door. 
** Well,” said the parson, out of patience, ‘this is too much; it is all in 
vain!” ‘‘Oh no,” said the lame man, as he jerked himself to the door— 
*‘oh no; I think they'll catch him!” And catch him they did. 


Dr. MULLER, the head physician of the Prussian general staff, was 
allowed to go to Japan in order to assist in the arrangement of the 
Japanese Military Academy. When the hour came for his presentation to 
the Mikado, he naturally clothed himself in full uniform. The court 
officials informed him that he could not be permitted to enter the awful 
prernee unless he complied with Japanese be and pulled off his boots. 

. Miller refused to comply. There was much debate over the difficulty, 
the court chamberlain insisting that the physician must unboot himself, 
and he declaring that he would not enter without his boots. At last 
Dr. Miiller hit upon the ingenious notion of casting all the responsibility 
of the situation upon the Emperor Wilhelm. ‘‘ My master, the German 
Kaiser,” said he, ‘‘commanded me to present myself before the august 
Emperor of Japan in full Prussian uniform. Now, the boots constitute an 
important part of the Prussian uniform, and I dare not ap as his 
representative without these impertant accessories.” The chambeclsit 
went to the Mikado with this explanation, and the result was that 
Dr. Miiller marched into the audience-chamber in his boots. His was the 
Hal anes venttier which had ever desecrated the floor of the Mikado Palace 
in Tokio. 

SocraTes, at an extreme old age, learned to play on musical instruments. 
Cato, at eighty years of age, began to study the Greek language. Plutarch, 
when between seventy and eighty, commenced to study Latin. Boccaccio 
was thirty years of age when he commenced his studies in light literature 
zt he became one of the greatest masters of the Tuscan dialect, Dante and 

Intarch being the other two. Sir Henry Spellman neglected the sciences 
in his youth, but commenced the study of them when he was between fifty 
and sixty years of age. After this time he became a most learned anti- 
quarian and lawyer. Dr. Johnson applied himself to the Dutch language 
but a few years before his death. 


THE mania of the autograph fiend reached its climax in the case of a 
former clerk in the Massachusetts state library, who cut from ancient 
documents and colonial charters, signatures of eminent men and Indians 
who died two hundred years ago. Singular that a man should get 
together a collection of autographs he would be afraid to show an y. 
But then it is so much safer to ask for the autograph of a dead Sidiag 
than alive one. Not that the live Indian wouldn’t willingly and cheer- 
fally make his mark for you, but he would be liable to make it on top of 
your head with his little hatchet. 


A REALLY good housekeeper is almost always unhappy. While she 
does so much for the comfort of others, she nearly ruins hee own health 
and life. It is because she cannot be easy and comfortable when there is 
the least disorder or dirt to be seen. A fine musician is always pained and 
made miserable at a slight discord that is not noticed by less trained ears, 
and a fine housekeeper is just as unhappy as she can be at a little dust or 
disorder which the ordinary mortal does not see. 


A GENTLEMAN residing near Bogton drew the attention of the town 
council to a slough in the read as a nuisance, but no notice was taken of it. 
One day he found, to his amusement, that two councillors had walked into 
it by accident, and were flounderiny about in the mire, when he addressed 
them thus: ‘“‘Gentlemen of the Town Council of Bogton, I have often 
petitioned to your honourable body against this slough, but I never had 
any attention paid to my petition. I now come forth to express my delight 
to see you at last moving 1n the matter.” 

A TWO-FOOT rule was given to a labourer in a Clyde boat-yard to 
measure an iron plate. The labourer, after much time, returned. ‘* Now, 
Mick,” asked the plater, ‘‘ what size is the plate?” ‘“ Well,” replied 
Mick with a grin of satisfaction, ‘it’s tho longth of your rule and two 
thumbs over, with this piece of brick, and the breadth of my hand, and 
my arm from here to there, bar a finger.” 


IT rather annoys the lady holding the pug-dog in her lap in an omnibus 
to hear a learned-looking gentleman remark to a friend: ‘‘Do you know 
the female orang-outang at the Zoo has formed an attachment for a 
small dog and fondles it constantly?” 


THERE is a story of a wise monarch not contained in written histories. 
Two of his court damsels had a dispute as to precedence. The king looked 
kindly at them and said, ‘‘ Let the oldest go first,” and the damsels 
embraced and went in together with entwined arms.. 


‘* LANDS are measured in rods, leagues, and so forth,” said the teacher. 
eS ow, what is a surveyor?” ‘‘ A land-leaguer,” shouted one of the 
ys. 
A LaDrY politician asks: ‘‘Is it a crime to be a woman?” 
is when there is a great necessity for dressing in a hurry. 


It certainly 


SAMUEL Foorg, the dramatist and wit, once made a jest which cost him 
dear. It was after he had opened the Haymarket Theatre on his own 
account, and was doing well in the way of money-making. One evening, 
as he was walking .alone down a street in the neighbourhood of 
Oxford Road, he was accosted by a man, who very politely asked him if he 
would be so kind as to direct him to Newgate Prison. Now it was 
utterly impossible for Foote to return a civil answer if he saw an oppor- 
tunity for a j and few men could find material for a FF hh as 
readily as could he. He straightway answered the man: “ good 
fellow, you have only to rob the first man you meet, and youll find 
your way there easily.” Unfortunately for Foote, it chanced that this 
man was a notorious sr ea who was on his way to visit, if possible, a pal 
who was in limbo. ‘*‘My dear man,” said the highwayman, who had 
originally not a thought of evil towards the gentleman whom he had 
honestly interrogated, ‘‘I’ll try the experiment on you, as that happens to 
be my profession. And now, sir, you know the alternative. There's a pair 
of bullets in this pistol, and they're for that witty brain of yours if you 
don't give up what little you possess of value about your person instanter.” 
Foote delivered. He could do nothing else, for he knew that the man was 
in earnest. Robbed of his watch and purse, and robbed of his jest! It 
would be hard to tell which occasioned him the most chagrin ! 

THE following is an extract from the will of John Hylett Stow, proved 
in 1781: ‘‘I hereby direct my exccutors to Jay out five guineas in the 
purchase of # picture of the viper biting the benevolent hand of the person 
who saved him from perishing in the snow, if the same can be bought for 
the money ; and that they do, in memory of me, present it to ——, a king's 
counsel, whereby he may have frequent opportunities of contemplating it, 
and by a comparison between that and his own virtue, be able to form a 
certain judgment which is best and most profitable—a teful remem- 
brance of past friendship and almost paternal regard, or ingratitude and 
insolence. 

‘‘Gazg upon that pure, beautiful evening star, and swear to be true 
while its light shall shine! Swear, my love! Swear by Venus!” ex- 
claimed a youth in impassioned accents. ‘‘How stupid you are!” 
answered the Girton girl. ‘‘That is not Venus. The right ascension of 
Venus this month is 15h. 9m.; her delineation is 17 degrees, 25 minutes 
south, and ber diameter is 10‘2.”’ 

‘‘ ARE you not ashamed of yourself to fight with a boy so much smaller 
than yourself? I really can’t understand it,” said » gentleman to a big 
boy who was imposing on a small one. ‘So you can’t understand it?” 
retorted the young ruffian impudently. ‘No, I can’t.” ‘‘ Well, then, 
why do you meddle with things you don’t understand ?” 

A man in » London train was heard to groan so frightfully that the 
passengers took pity on him, and one of them gave him a drink out of a 
whisky-flask. . ‘Do you feel better?” asked the giver. ‘‘I do,” said he 
who had groaned. ‘‘What ailed you?” ‘‘Ailed me?” ‘Yes; what 
made you groan so?” ‘‘Groan! Great land of freedom! I was singing! ” 

‘‘How is this, Minnie?” asked one girl of another. ‘‘ You have 
asked all these folks to your party that you scarcely speak to and left 
out some of your most intimate friends.” ‘‘Oh, that’s all right; I’m 

ractising cooking, and I’m guing to make the sweets for the party myself. 
P don't want to kill any of my friends.” 

A OLERGYMAN thought he would raise his own pork. So he bought five 
pigs and fattened them. Now that they are fit to kill, he says they secm 
so much like his own children that he hasn’t the heart to kill them. Tho 
pigs are in good luck, but it’s rather hard on the children. 

An American has patented a device by which the front wheels of two 
bicycles may be s0 joined as to permit the machines to be driven tandem 
by two riders. The cop na jee is in a very chilly cundition when som3 
American is not trying to do good. 

Drip you ever notice the warning, ‘‘ Paint,” posted on the door that you 
did not test the matter with your finger just to find out if it wasn’t dry 
enough to take down the warning? You probably neverdid. It would be 
contrary to human nature. 

‘* My case is just here,” said a gentleman to a lawyer. ‘‘ The plaintiff 
will swear that I hit him. I will swear that I did not. Now what can 
you lawyers make out of that if we go to trial?” ‘A hundred pounds 
easy,” was the reply. 

Rostnson (after » meeting at the club): ‘It is awfully late, Brown, 
What will you say to your wife?” Brown (in a whisper): *‘ Oh, [ shan't 
any much, you know; ‘Good-morning, dear,’ or something of that sort. 
She'll say the rest.” 

A BOOKBINDER said to his wife at their wedding. ‘‘ It seems that now 
we are bound together, two volumes in one, with c ” ** Yes,” observed 
one of the guests, ‘‘ one side highly ornamental Turkey morocco, and the 
other plain calf.” 

Two Irishmen travelling on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad came to 
a mile post, when one of them said: ‘‘Tread aisy, Pat; here lies a man 
who was 108 years old. His name was Miles, from Baltimore.” 

“ Bors,” said Admiral Trunnion, when his fleet closed in combat with 
the Dutch fleet under Admiral de Winter, ‘‘ you see a severe winter 
approaching, and I advise you to keep up a good fire.” 

A HEALTH journal says that you ought to take three-quarters of an hour 
for your dinner. It is well also to add a few vegetables and a piece of 
meat. : 

A LITTLE girl hearing it remarked that all people had once been children, 
artleasly enquired ; ‘‘ Who tuok care of the babies?” 

ESTHETIC girls never giggle. They merely express their delight by a 
dreamy, far-away, north-pole sinile. 

Payina dividends on watered stock is now called ‘‘ El Mahdi,” because 
it is ‘‘ false profit.” 

Ir does not matter how well the gardener tries to do, he is always 
slipping. 

WHEN were eggs first laid in England?—In the time of Hen. I., of 
course. 


Don’t you think the bride is foolish not to marry the beat man ? 
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Correspondence. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Enquiries will be attended to as quickly as possible, but, as we have to go to 


pres several days before publication, some delay {s inevitable. In no case can ques- 
jons be answered ‘‘ next week,” as some of our friends demand. ; 
We have received several very unreasonable complaints of delay in attending to 
letters, which have been addressed to us by Correspondents who have paid no regard 
to the instructions which are given every week in this Journal. 
The Editor is therefore compelled to give notice: 
1. That all letters containing postage-stamps for copies of this Journal, or on 
similar business, must be addressed to the PUBLISHER. 


2. That all letters containing enquiries for the Correspondence Column, or on 


literary business, must be addressed to the EDITOR. 
8. That Correspondents are urgently requested to adopt distinctive pseu- 
donyms, and not to use such vague signatures as ‘‘ A Constant Reader, ” etc. 
4. That Correspondents wishing to write on two or more subjects—say to send 


in an answer to a Correspondent, and to enclose stamps for a copy of the 
Journal—must send each communication in a separate envelope, properly 


addressed as above indicated. 
5. That NO ATTENTION can be paid to any Correspondents who do not observe 
these rules. 


ANSWERS. 


ALPHA.—Macmillan & Co. publish ‘‘Waterton’s Wanderings,” with bio- 


Mr. Waterton made four journeys to British 
to ornithology, which to the end of his 


al a introduction. 
atural History. He was born 1782; died 


uiana, devoting himself chiefl 
ti was his favourite branch of 

Artisan.—1. Baker's, High Holborn, is a good shop. 2. A pocket 
magnifying-glass would be useful. Try any optician. 

ConsTaANT ReaprEr.—“ F. L.” kindly informs you that the words you 
quoted in HovsrHoLp Worps, No. 145, are entitled ‘ Happy Memories,” 
are set to music by Cristabel, and published by Reid Bros., London. | 

CoLtrvaTor.—Our present common flowers were for the most part 
introduced into England from the reign of Henry VII. to that of Elizabeth. 
The art of preserving flowers in sand was discovered in 1633. <A very great 
number have been introduced from America, Australia, The Cape, etc., 
during the present century. 

Dora.—1. Scarborough lilies, well cultivated, flower every year after the 
bulbs attain the requisite strength, and rank amongst the most beautiful of 
autumn window and enhouse plants. The flowers should be removed 
as soon as they fade. Particulars of management will shortly be given. 
2. For particulars respecting price of music, etc., apply to Mr. Robinson, 
eo ew and Secondhand Music Library, 95, St. Martin’s Lane, Charing 

ross. | 

FLorgenor.—1. There is a village named after St. Florent on the Loire, 
between Angers and Nantes in Anjou. He is said to have cleared the 
country of dragons, and subsequently to have converted the inhabitants to 
Christianity. 2. We do not know of any saint of that name. You should 
consult the Roman Calendar. 

HovsEwIFE OLD Styiz.—l. You will find the following pudding a nice 
change from pastry, and it is wholesome for children. Stew rhubarb with 
sugar and water, taking care to have plenty of juice. Cut the crumb of a 
stale tin-loaf in slices about half an inch thick and put in a pie-dish, 
leaving room for the bread to swell, with alternate layers of rhubarb, until 
the dish is full. Then put in as much of the juice as you can without 
causing the bread to rise. When it is soaked up, put in the rest of the 
juice, cover with a plate, and let the pudding stand until the next day. 

en required for use turn out and aoe over it a good custard or cream. 
The excellence of this pudding depends on there being plenty of syrup to 
soak the bread thoroughly. This pudding is improv y the addition of 
a little apple, and the evaporated rings answer well; they must, however, 
be cooked separately, as if boiled in sugar, thoy would harden. 2. For direc- 
tions how to remove grease spots from your dress, see HouszHOLD Wokps, 
No. 151, under the head, “ Spring Cleaning.” 

LerHe.—1. ‘‘Graphe Paranomon,” according to Greek law, was the 
impeachment of one who proposed a measure at variance with the principles 
of the constitution. 2. We know of no better books for your purpose than 
the ‘‘ Natural Science Primers.” 

M. A. B.—‘'G. M.” kindly writes that you will find the article on 
‘Petroleum for Fruit Trees,” in the Nineteenth Century for November, 


Maaaig F.—1. We can only forward the copy to the correspondent 

who originally asked for it. 2. Please quote first verso of the poem you 
want. 
_ MARBELLA.—Society in Madras is now mixed, and not confined, as in 
old days, to the military and civilians. It is the custom for the new 
arrivals to call on the residents, who return calls or not as they desire. As 
to the climate, there are three months of tolerable comfort—November, 
December, January; but the other nine months the temperature is 84°. 
On the coast there are sea-breezes, but as they are hot, there cannot be 
much refreshment in them. 

M. S. M.—In an early issue we hope to refer to the subject of your 
letter. At present it will suffice for you to know that the stems should be 
cut off your bulbous plants immediately the flowers fade, and the foliage 
must be kept fresh and green as jong as possible by keeping the roots 
moist, while at the same time the plants cannot have too much sun 
and air. | 

Morret.—1. Egerton Burnett has no agent; his ‘‘ Royal Devonshire 
Serge” is supplied direct from Wellington, Somerset. 2. Leave only your 
hhusband’s cards unless there is any special reason for adding your own. 
3. You might try ‘‘ Vaseline,” or ‘* Vaseline Hair Tonic.” 

NorFroLk.—The 1st of April is, as you say, called ‘All Fools’ Day,” 
but the rise of this singular kind of anniversary is not known. In 
‘‘ Brand’s Popular Antiquities ”»—a book you should: if possible, consult 
before commencing your essay—we read: “* Thero is nothing hardly that 
will bear a clearer demonstration than that the primitive Christians, by 
way of conciliating the Pagans to a better worship, humoured their pre- 
jadices by yicldiny to a conformity of names, and even of customs; where 


they did nut essentiaily interfere with the fundamentals of the Gospel 


doctrine. This was done in order to quiet their possession, and to secure 
their tenure, an admirable expedient, and extremely fit in those barbarous 
times, to prevent the people from returning to their old religion. Among 
these, in imitation of the Roman Saturnalia, was the Feast of Fools, when 
part of the jollity of the season was a burlesque election of a mock Pope, 
mock cardinals, and mock bishops, attended with a thousand ridiculous 
ceremonies. . . . The continuance of customs, especially droll ones, 
which suit the taste of the multitude, after the original cause of them has 
ceased, is a great, but no uncommon absurdity.” 2. One of the most 
favourite London jokes was to send greenhorns to the Tower “to see the 
lions washed.” As an old writer says : 

But ‘tis a thing to be disputed, 

Which is the greatest fool reputed— 

The man that innocently went, 

Or he that him design'dly sent. 


called ‘‘ Laddie,” b 
insuti; words by H. 


inning, ‘*‘ My laddie is 
D'Arcy Jaxone. 


THIsBE.—There is a son 
someone's darling,” by Ciro 
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HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 


No. 154.) . SATURDAY, APRIL 838, 1884. (Vou. .VI. 


The Stone-cutter’s Story, 
(A COMPLETE STORY.) = § | 


. THE portrait of a very fine face, you say, sir? Yes, indeed, it 
is ; and, what is more, it is the face of a very fine fellow, though he 
was only a fellow-workman' of mine. He has a history, too, that 
young man has. Will I tell it you, sir? Wall, it is‘a: story that I 
never have told, with all my love of story-telling ; but the time and 
nae being now so far off, I think it co 

id tell it you. 

About twenty years ago—I was a hale young fellow of six-and- 
thirty then—we were making a railway in the Limousin. When I 
say “we,” I mean Rollingstock, Ballast, and Co. I was only a master 
stone-cutter, but we get into the way of saying “we” when we should 
say “the firm.” It was a short branch, about fourteen miles long, 
joining an important town to the main line from Paris; but it wasa 
difficult job, owing to the nature of the country, which was all 
broken up into narrow steep valleys by spurs of rocky hills, which 
ran sometimes in one direction, sometimes in another. 
bridge over six of these valleys, and I was at work in the widest and 
deepest, where the bridge, when it was finished, was reckoned a 
marvel of engineering. 
hanging over my fireplace, was working with me, next in command, 
as you might say ; he was a far cleverer workman, but he had not 
had quite so much experience as I had. His name was Cyprien 
Delbez. He was a Frenchman; we had a good many of them on the 
works. I had been so much about that I understood their lingo 
well, though Iam quite out of it now ; and as Delbez lodged with 
me in the little cottage I had run up for myself close to the works, 
he had picked up a good bit of English from me, and my:‘wife, and 
my boy. I was very fond of him; in fact, I may say I loved him as 
well as if he had been my kith and kin, and 4 admired him and 
looked up to him into the bargain. His portrait tells you how 
handsome he was, and there was a look in his eyes, which the photo- 
graph brings out very well, which seems to draw you at once. It 
was that, no doubt, made you notice it among all my other portraits. 
He was very tall and well built, with an easy, graceful way of:carry- 
ing himself, for he had served as a soldier, and had not forgotten his 
drill. He was a bit of a dandy—every good-looking young Frenchman 
is—and he had a knowing way of wearing his broad telt hat that 
was very becoming to his dark Southern face. JI think I said what 
a good workman he was, and he was always studying to improve 
himself in his craft, for I dare say you know, sir, that in.the higher 
branches of stone-cutting a good bit of mathematical’ knowledge is 
aes Mr. Lindsell, the agent who was managing the work for 
Rollingstock and Ballast, took a great deal of notice of Delbez, and 
lent him books and encouraged him in every way, for he was a nice, 
kind-hearted man. I had worked under him ever since I had been 
quite a lad, and had travelled all over the world with him. | ; 

Mr. Lindsell had now come to live with his family at Lantrac, a 
good-sized town about three miles from the valley 1-was working in. 
This valley was called Planche Torte. It was a lovely spot, the 
sides were almost precipitous in places, but where the railway was 
‘to run across, they sloped down more gently. There. were chestnut- 
trees yrowing in all directions, with heaps of shrubs and tall ferns 
which clustered round the rocks. At the bottom ran a broad, shallow 
stream along a cragcy bed, there were numbers of. little falls, and 
here and there a deep pool, worn out by the water as it eddied round 
arock. Far up the valley, where the stream entered, there was a 
great waterfall of about a hundred and twenty feet, in three leaps, as 
it were. Here there was a most curious thing to be seen. At the 
bottom of the first fea which was perhaps ten or fifteen feet deep, 
there lay a pile of fallen rocks on a tongue of land, which divided 
the stream as it fell, and it flowed on in two parts—that 'to the right 
completed the fall, while that to the left found a terrace-like bed 
along the hillside and ran quietly on under the overhanging rocks 
as if it had no connection with the noisy, brawling torrent below. 
The only paths in the valley were a few sheep-tracks, and the rough 
road along which the carts brought us our stone from a quarry near- 
by; besides which we had made a sort of way to my house and to 
some other similar houses on the hillside. We cro 
some great flat stepping-stones. Altogether it was a very beautiful 
place, though I am a poor hand at describing it. «°° 

There were a good many English people at Lantrac, who had 
come on account of the making of the railway, and large parties of 
ladics often came up to Planche Torte with the encancers to picnic, 


1 with a beautiful forehead, from which her bright chestnut 


dark blue, large, with a powerful look in them. 


d do no one any harm if I. 


We had to 


This young man, whose portrait you noticed 


the stream by | 


and to see the falls and enjoy a day among the wonderful wild scenery 
and pretty growing things, for the place was full of flowers. 
'  Qne day—it was in the middle of May—Mr. Lindsell came on to 
the works with several ladies. One of them I ‘knew very well; she 
was his niece, Miss Beatrice Lindsell. My wife had been a servant 
in her father’s house for years before we were married. Miss Lind- 
sell was a very-handsome young lady, she was tall and seg biceps 
air grew 
ople’s eyes—were 
dare say this may 
seem an odd way of describing her eyes, still “ powerful” is the word 
they always broucht into my mind, though, of course, a more 
educated man would have found a better. Her nose was just a little 
bit retroassé, and her mouth and chin were most exquisite. Her 
whole face had the frankest, most genial expression I have ever seen 
on man, woman, or child, and her manner was quite true to her 
looks. 

Mr. Lindsell was showing his friends about the works, and telling 
them how the railway was to cross the valley. When they came to 
the place where Delbez and I were working, they stood still, and we 
both stopped our chisels. 

“ Ah, Fralbot,” said Miss Lindsell to me, “ how are you, and how 
do you like living in this lonely place ?” 

I told her I had got quite used to it, for it was more convenient 
for us than being down in Lantrac. | 
“ And don’t you feel a little bit homesick now and then?” she 
ed 


back in soft waves. Her eyes—I always notice 


asked. 

“ Well, no, miss,” I said, “for you see I have brought my home 
with me.” 7 

Then she asked after my wife and little Joey, who was never very 
strong; ‘and when I had pointed her out the roof of our little house, 
which we could see among the chestnut-trees on the “dag slope, she 
said she would come some day and pay us a visit. Then she began to 
ask questions about the bridge, for she was a young lady who took a 
deal of interest in engineering. Mr. Lindsell told her how high it 
would be, and how many arches it would take, and so on. She looked 
at the stones we were cutting, and asked why they were all numbered, 
and what we wanted that large plan for. Mr. Lindsell smiled and 


said: 

‘You had better ask Delbez here about the stone-cutting; he can 
tell you more than I should ; he isa master of his craft.” 

Miss Lindsell turned to Delbez, who was standing by, Frenchman 
fashion, with his broad hatin his hand, and asked him, in very fluent 
French, a many questions about his work. I dare say Mr. Lind- 
sell could have told her all she wanted to know, but he didn’t, and he 
didn’t refer her to me either, because, you see, he was so pleased with 
Delbez that he liked to bring him forward.: Cyprien described 
everything she asked him about very well, and she seemed very 
much interested. 'The other two ladies strolled on, and a man called 
off Mr. Lindsell’s attention. ar 3 

*‘ Well,” said Miss Lindsell at last, “thank you for all you have 
told me. I did not know that there was so much science in just 
cutting stones; I fancied bridges were built with much less trouble.” 

Cyprien explained to her that this bridge was all the more 
difficult to build because it crossed the valley in what we call a 
skew direction. 

“T hope I have not given you a great deal of trouble, and 
wasted a great. deal of your time with my talking,” she said 
pleasantly. 

“Oh no, mademoiselle,” he answered, and indeed he looked 
very much gratified and pleased to be able to tell her so much. 

His eyes rested on her with an admiring look. I did not wonder 
at it, for she was looking so lovely and so eager that no man could 
have looked on her with indifference, however cold his nature might 
be, while Delbez was a regular Southerner, with warm blood and 
quick feelings. Presently Mr. Lindsell called her, as he was ready 
to go on, and she bade us good-morning, saying she should take a 

eat deal of interest in our bridge, and hoped it would be finished 
fore she went back to England. We watched her go, and when we 
turned again to our work Delbez said: 

“She is not much like the other English ladies who have been 
here, is she ?” 

“No,” I said, “there are not many ladies anywhere like Miss 
Beatrice ; she is so open and free with everyone, and yet no one 
would think of taking a liberty with her. She seems to be just 
what a queen should be, and then she is so beautiful.” | 

“ Yes,” he said in rather a dreamy way, “she is very beautiful; her 
face reminds me of the pictures you see in churches over the altars.” 
I felt inclined to go on talking about Miss Lindsell, for I was 
glad to see her again, but Delbez did’ not answer me ; for one thing 
the chisels made noise enough to drown our voices, besides which 
our work generally took all our attention; still, Delbez was unusually 
quict all that day, for he was generally a/chatty, fellow, getting a 
joke out of everything. - 
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About three days after, just as we were leaving off work at 
eleven to eat our lunch, which we brought with us to save some 
trouble, we saw Miss Lindsell coming down the hill, with no com- 
panion but a big dog. She came straight to us and said : “TI am on 
my way to see your wife, Talbot ; is she in?” I said yes she was, 
and that she would be very glad to see Miss Lindeell. How pleased 
she had been, poor thing! when I told her that she would have 
a visit from an old friend, and how she had talked of nothing else 


ever since, for she was longing for some home-news, and for the sight 


of a face she knew well. 


‘“‘ Ah, you see, Talbot,” laughed Miss Lindsell, “ your wife is not. 
quite so easy to transplant as you are ; she still feels as if she belongs. 


to us at home.” 


I just said what I have always felt, that when. you lead a 
been, here fora few years, and 


very roving life like mine has 
there for a few months ; now under one sky, now under another ; 
you learn to take root easily, and you soon shake yourself free from 
old associations ; while for the womenkind it was different, they 
stayed at home more, and felt changes more in consequence. 

‘“‘And you, monsieur,” she said to Delbez; she called him 
“ monsieur” because she knew that Frenchmen always expect such 
little marks of politeness, “ have you also travelled about ?’ 

‘“* No, mademoiselle,” he said ; “I belong to this country. I was 
born at Lantrac, and have never left the department.” 

“‘Then you must know this country very well,” she said, “ this 
beautiful country.” 

Cyprien smiled ; his idea of a beautiful country was the idea of 
all French peasants. Not romantic scenery, which they only call 
sauvage, but a broad plain, with fertile slo where the neces- 
saries of life come very easily, and the luxuries are not far off. He 
tried to explain to her that he could not see any beauty in a land of 
dia and stream, where nothing but chestnut-trees took root 

y. 

“Well,” she said gaily, “I cannot e with you; to me this 
country is beautiful, and this valley aapery it will be my favourite 
walk as long as I am at Lantrac. And now, Talbot, tell me the 
easiest way to get to your house ; it looks quite inaccessible up there 
among the trees.” 

I was pointing out to her where she must cross the brook and 
how she had best climb the oppose hill, when suddenly we heard a 
crash, and looking round I saw that her dog had overturned 
Cyprien’s basket, and was making off with what was to have been 
his lunch. His wine-bottle lay smashed in a thousand pieces amo 
Te stones, and his dessert of cherries were covered with dust an 

Irt. 

Miss Lindsell looked horrified, but Cyprien burst out laughing, 
and I could not help smiling, partly at the roguish way in which the 
dog was bolting Cyprien’s lunch, and partly at the way in which 
Miss Lindsell scolded him for his trick. 

“Oh, Captain,” she said, “you naughty, naughty dog! You 
greedy creature—you sly thing ! How could you go and take this 
man’s dinner? For shame, for shame, naughty dog! I am so 
sorry,” she went on to Delbez—“ so very, very sorry.” 

But Cyprien went on laughing, and said his walk had given 
him an appetite, perhaps he thought he had come out to lunch. 
oe ra her purse in her hand now, and taking out a five-franc piece, 
she said : 

“T am afraid you won't be able to buy anything to eat h 
but please take this, for the damage the dog tai done.” ae 

elbez nepRe laughing, and drew a step back. 

“No, thank you, mademoiselle,” he said; “no, thank you.” He 
looked as if he did not like her to offer him money. 

“Qh, do,” she said, “seeing your bottle is broken, and all your 
eatables gone ; I really wish you to.” 

“T assure you, mademoiselle,” he said still more proudly, “that 
I will not take the money; and besides,” he went on, changing 
his tone as she drew back her hand, “it is not such a serious affair 
as all that. I lodge at Talbot’s, and I will go up now and get 
some more bread, if mademoiselle will allow me to show her the 
way. 
She thanked him very pleasantly, saying that it looked such 
an break-neck way that she should be glad of a guide. She 
called Captain and scolded him once again, and they set off 
towards my house. Cyprien seemed a little embarrassed, but her 
easy manner soon put him at his ease—she had that way with 
her—she treated every one just as if they were her equals, and yet I 
always felt as if she were a princess. As I ate my lunch I watched 
them go, Captain walking behind, looking very much ashamed of him- 
self. Miss Lindsell stopped several times, and I could see by their 
ease that she was asking Cyprien questions about all she saw. 

‘hey crossed the brook on the large flat stepping-stones, and began 
the winding ascent among the trees. It was rough going, and a 
narrow path. Cyprien went first, and I saw him turn sometimes to 
help her ; every now and then they were hidden by the bushes, and 


ferns, and tall jutting rocks, but each time I saw them they seemed 
to be talking busily, and I caught the sound of Miss Lindsell’s voice 
borne on the soft wind. To you it may seem a very uninteresting 
kind of thing to dwell on, but I feel as if I should like to shut my 
eyes and watch all that morning go by me in fancy again. I asked 
Cyprien afterwards what she had found to talk to him about, and he 
said that it was chiefly about the things they passed, and he added: 
“She seemed to love all the flowers and green things as if they were 
alive ; and she watched the insects flitting about in the sunshine, 
and she stopped to listen to the birda. I think she is herself a good 
bit like the flowers and the sunlight, and the things that make 
summer pleasant.” ; 

After this we often saw Miss Lindsell ; sometimes she came with 
her uncle, and sometimes alone. She often went to see my wife, 
now she knew the way—to cheer her up, she said. She always had a 

leasant word for us as she went by with her hands full of flowera 
F don't exactly know when I first noticed how Delbez used to watch 
for these visits, he always seemed to be on the look-out, glancing 
continually up the hill all day long if she did not come ; but, any- 
how, it dawned upon me that he did watch for her, and that the 
great event of his day was her coming. In fact, I began to suspect 
that Delbez had let himself, to put it quite plainly, fall very much 
in love with Miss Lindsell ot from anything he ever said, for 
though my wife often talked about her at supper, he didn't join in 
the conversation. He listened eagerly, that was all. I very well 
remember the day when I was convinced in my own mind that I 
had guessed right. Miss Lindsell came past with her uncle ; she had 
her hands full of large white daisies and dark n moss, or rather 
I should say she had filled her little basket with them, and held the 
overflowings in her hands. 

She left her uncle, and came towards us; the wind swept by, 
and carried two or three of her daisies on to a heap of stones near 
us. She began to tell us that she was making a collection of butter- 
flies, and she said to me: ; 

“There is a very rare butterfly seen sometimes on the cytisus 
about here, which I should like to have. I certainly sha’n't find 
it in England, it is hardly ever seen there. I am going to give 
your little boy a butterfly-net, and shall show him a picture of 
the butterfly ; then if he can get me one quite uninjured I will 
give him ten francs.” 

My little boy was just ten, but he wasn’t much given to 
scrambling about over the rocks. His chief amusement was to 
climb up to the slow stream that ran near our house, and there 
sail his little boat, and work a bit of a water-wheel that Cyprien 
had made for him. I told her this, but she answered in her 
impetuous way : 

“ Never mind, I will bring the things to-morrow. We are going 
to have a picnic at the upper end of the valley, and I will come an 
find Joey late in the afternoon.” 

She went away nodding and smiling. I had looked at Delbez 
once or twice while she was by. Poor fellow ! his face plainly told 
me I was right in my fears for him. He watched her with an 
expression of such adoration and love that I cannot attempt to say 
what it was like. I had to go and speak to Mr. Lindsell Just then, 
and when I came back to where we were working, Delbez was putting 
ai very carefully into the pocket-book he always carried. 

said : 

“ What's your treasure, my boy ?” 

He looked up with a start as I came behind him. He did not 
know that I saw three daisies between the leaves, and he put me off 
with some answer or another. From that day I watched him with 
very great pity. Perhaps he oughtn’t to have allowed such a feeling 
to spring up in him; perhaps he had fought against it and been 
beaten. However it was, I can only tell you that if ever a woman 
was worshipped by a man, Miss Lindsell was worshipped by poor 
Cyprien. 

TTP he next day was Saturday, and as we kept to English habits 
about half-holidays, Cyprien and I were at home in the afternoon. 
We had seen the picnic-party pass by in the morning. There were 
a great many ladies and gentlemen. Miss Lindsell had on a dress of 
very pale blue, with some dark crimson flowers at her neck and 
waist. You may wonder at my remembering such a thing as that, 
but I thought so much of all that concerned her then that I can see 
the whole scene exactly over again. 

On Saturday afternoons, as a rule, Delbez used to smarten him- 
self up and walk down to Lantrac, to see his relations, and he often 
spent Sunday there as well. His father and mother were dead, but 
he had an old aunt in the town who made a great fuss with him, and 
a married brother. His sister-in-law had two nice-looking sisters, 
and I used to think that they all wished to arrange a marriage for 
Cyprien with one of them. ; 

However, this particular Saturday, though he dressed himself 
with more than usual care, he did not go to the town, but lit his 
cigarette and climbed up tocthechigher stream.’ No doubt from 
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there he saw Miss Lindsell coming. She did not come alone ;.a lady 
and gentleman walked with her to the door, and promised:to come 
for her in half an hour. Soon after she had sat down, in came 
Cyprien, pone so handsome, with a glow of pleasure all: over his 
face. Oh, sir, I could not make you understand how much I loved 
that man. I never had a brother, but he was all to me that a-brother 
could have been, and now it seemed to me that I loved him ten times 
more than ever I had done, because of the pity I felt for this love 
that had taken ssion of him. I couldn’t make out what it could 
lead to. It looked equally sad whether he kept it to himself or 
whether he betrayed it. Miss Lindsell had got a book about butter- 
flies in her hand, and was amusing little Joey very much by what 
she told him about them. She showed him the butterfly she wanted 
him to look for, and told him where he would probably find it. — 

“ You know,” she said, “I should enjoy looking for it myself, but 
it is usually seen in the early morning, so I can’t manage it.” 

She showed him how to manage the butterfly-net, and promised 
him ten francs for a good specimen. 

All the time Cyprien was standing near watching her with the 
greatest attention, though he only partly understood what she was 
saying, as she was speaking English. She looked up, and catching 
his earnest gaze, she said pleasantly : 

“You look interested, M. Cyprien; should you like to know what 
it is all about ?” 

As their eyes met, I could not help looking from one to the 
other. His were so passionate and full of love—do not think of 
him, sir, as if he had been an Englishman, but make some allowance 
for his Southern nature—his look was so rapt and so adoring, that 
if hers had been less pure and innocent che must have read his 
secret then and there ; but though she did not learn it just then, I 
think she must have begun to suspect it soon after, for there is some- 
thing in a woman’s nature that does not leave her long in doubt 
when she is loved, though, of course, their position being so different, 
and the improbability of a workman presuming to love a born lady, 
made her slower to read the signs of this man’s heart. He drew 
nearer to her when she spoke to him, and holding the back of her 
chair with one hand, he bent a little over the book with her, while 
she went all over again what she had been saying to Joey, but this 
time in French. As she spoke, he bent lower and lower till her 
head almost rested against his shoulder, and her breath must have 
been on his cheek. | 

To me it seemed that he was not listening to her words, only to 
the sound of her voice, which drew him like a spell. Suddenly she 
said, “ You understand all 1 am telling you, do you not ?” and turned 
her face towards him. He was so near her that by moving she 
must touch him. Her arm rested for a moment against his, and 
their eyes met close, with only a few inches between them. She 
drew back startled from his ardent gaze, though I doubt if she 
realised the truth then. She tried to go on about the insects, but I 
could see she was embarrassed, which was something quite new for 
me ‘o observe in her. In a few minutes more her friends came back 
for her, and she left us. 

Delbez took ap the butterfly-net and examined it. I said: 

“Well, Joey, do you mean to try and get your ten francs?” 

“T don’t care if he doesn’t,” said my wife ; “fond as I am of Miss 
Beatrice, I couldn’t bear to live with my heart in my mouth until 
Joey had caught this creature, which I certainly should do while he 
was scrambling about over the rocks to get it.” 

I knew that after the mother had said this that Joey would not 
put her to much anxiety on his account ; but I also knew that, if 
the butterfly were to be caught far or near, Miss Lindsell would 
have it, for Delbez would get it for her. 

A day or two after this I met with rather a serious accident: a 
block of stone slipped on to my foot, and it was nothing less than a 
miracle that my foot was not crushed to atoms. As it was, [ had to 
lie up, and I didn’t get the right use of it for some time; so not 
being able to go to the works at all, Delbez replaced me there, and 
I did not see much of him except in the evenings. 

Joey did not exert himself much about Miss Lindsell’s butterfly ; 


he used to watch the heather and cytisus by his favourite brook, but 


though he saw one once or twice, he did not manage to catch it. I 
used to hear Cyprien go out every morning soon after sunrise ; he 
did not tell me what it was about, but I made a good guess. I asked 
him several times if he had seen Miss Lindsell ; he always said, 
‘* No, she had not been near the place.” 

He was growing much more reserved and quiet than he used 
to be; sometimes he would come and have a good laugh with me, 
but he spent most of his leisure time wandering about the hills with 
Joey’s neglected butterfly-net. As to his relations in Lantrac, he 
scarcely ever went to see them. | 

One Sunday, his old aunt, Madame Sicard, made a great effort, 
and walked over to Planche Torte. She had heard of my accident, 
and I suppose she thought it was a good opportunity. of coming to 
enquire into the absence of her favourite nephew. I could hear her 


talking to my wife and Cyprien as I lay in bed in the next room. 
She was very fat, and the long walk had made her very hot. 

‘What heat!” she began ; “I have been walking in a veritable 
frying-pan ; the dust suffocates one, and I have swallowed a good 
 pyigin rt isaaors my share, I bet. And so the poor Maitre Joseph 

met with an accident—it is a terrible trade, a stone-cutter’s. I 
knew a poor man who was crushed in a quarry by a block of stone 
falling on him, but he was a quarryman—it is more dangerous that. 
Ah, madame, your lemonade is very good. Ah!” and she took another 
ae: draught. 

he gave a great many counsels about the treatment I ought to 
have, and the tisanes I ought to drink to keep off fever, and then 
she began on the subject nearest her heart. 

“Why have you deserted us, mon fils? It is three weeks since 
you have been near us. To-day I prepared your favourite dishes—I 
made quite a dinner. I thought you would be sure to come. I did 
not go to the mass, but when | had finished my cooking I sat myself 
on the chair outside the door. Three times I thought I saw you 
turn the corner by the octrot, three times I watched a tall man 
coming along, and I said, ‘It is he,’ ‘1t is not he,’ ‘Is it my Cyprien?? 
and it was not. The dinner was quite spoilt before we ate it, and I 
had no appetite for disappointment. Last night, too, we looked for 
you, there was a dance—a beautiful dance—at the Café Plaisance; 
all the town was there, even M. Rombon, the fat butcher; your 
sister-in-law thought you would certainly come to dance with 
Yronne and Margot.” There she stopped, out of breath, and drank 
some morelemonade. Cyprien said he was sorry he had disappointed 
them all, “especially about the dinner,” he said, laughing ; as to the 
ball, he was too tired in the evenings to be good for much dancing— 
Yronne and Margot would find better partners than him. 

“ Ah, mon cher,” she said, “do not work too hard; you are 
slaving early and late—you will kill yourself ;”’ and she went on 
making a great fuss, till Cyprien appeased her by offering to escort 
her home, to her great delight. He came back, however, early in the 


evening. 
It was a sad ening to think that he was growing not to care to 
spend his time with the people who loved him so much. His mind 


seemed centred on this new emotion—this adoration of Miss Beatrice 

—which quite lifted him above all his old associations, The ex- 

pression of his face even was gradually changing, and getting more 

aoe ; sadder, a great deal sadder, but more handsome for all its 
ess. 

1 do not know exactly how long it was after Miss Lindsell’s 
visit when she had left the butterfly-net that Cyprien came eri 
into my room, radiant with pleasure. I couldn’t think what h 
happened to him. 

“Joe, old fellow,” he called out, “look at what my good 
fortune has sent me!” and he showed me a beautiful butterfly 
None he must have caught with great care, for it was quite un- 
injured. 

He would scarcely let me look at it, for fear I should breathe on 
it and blow off its soft feathers. He put it into a little box and 
carried it off with him to work. I had never seen anyone look so 
happy as he did at having got something slie had asked for. 

en he came home at night I asked him if Miss Lindsell had 
been seen, and if he had had a chance of giving her his butterfly. 
He had not, and he seemed a little damped. 

Day after day for quite a fortnight 1t was the same thing. Miss 
Lindsell did not come near Planche Torte, which I thought was 
strange of her, because she must have heard of my accident. I had 
not seen Mr. Lindsell either for some time. Sudden business had 
called him to England two days after I was hurt, and he was not 
expected back for another week at least. 

BY i pa I got a little better, and was able to hobble out with 
a stick and get some fresh air, and sit on the seat we had made under 
a chestnut tree by the door. 

One Sunday, Cyprien and I were sitting there together. The 
day was oppressively hot ; it was the end of June, and we had had 
no rain for weeks; the stream at the bottom of the valley was almost 
parched up; there was not a breath of wind, and the leaves of the 
trees and the flowers hung heavily in the heat ; over the tops of the 
hille there were low dark clouds lying motionless against the 
dazzling sky. 

Cyprien was reading a book of Victor Hugo’s poetry—“ Legende 
des Sibcles,” I think it was called. I know I could not understand 
it, but he enjoyed it very much. He had been trying to make me 
admire the story of Daniel in the lions’ den as it is told there, but I 
could not see very much beauty in it ; it seemed to me fantastical to 
imagine the beasta reasoning about Daniel, and not killing him 
because of this or that. I like the Bible story better. Of course Delbez 
rau read his Bible, so I got mine, and began reading him the story 

ere. 

Presently I saw him start, and following the direction of his eyes 


I saw Miss Lindsell coming down the. slope towards) the ‘brook. 
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could not go to meet her, and 1 suppose Delbez was too conscious, 80 
I went on reading until she had climbed otr hill, and then we both 
rose and went towards her. 

“Qh, Talbot,” she said at once, “Iam so sorry to see you 80 
lame! I should have been up to see you before, only that Mrs. 
Lindsell has been very ill, and I have been nursing her closely, and 
have never had time to take any walks.” She looked rather worn 
and pale, I thought. She sat down by me, and asked me all the 

articulars of my accident, and said over and over again that she 
Fad often wished to come and see me, but had not been able. 
“ And,” she added, “I wanted, too, to see if Joey had earned his ten 
francs. I hope he has.” 

I told her that Joey was too fond of dabbling and paddling in 
the brook to give much attention to anything else. He had seen the 
butterfly she wanted, and had been quick enough to catch it, 
but—— And then I looked at Cyprien, thinking he would like to 
ear himself that he had found one. She guessed at once, and 
said : | | 

“ Joey has not, but you have, M. Cyprien. That is kind of you. 
I am so much obliged. Do go and fetch it to show me.” 

She seemed quite to have forgotten the moment’s embarrassment 
he had caused her, for she spoke to him as frankly as ever. 

Cyprien did not want to be asked twice to fetch his treasure, but 
was back with it in an instant. 

“‘T have been waitimg to give it you for three weeks,” he said; and 
when she thanked him again he added: “ There is nothing to thank 
me for; it was a great pleasure to me to get it for you.” 

But dear me! when the lid came off the box it was plain fo see that 
the butterfly was quite spoilt. One of its delicate wings was broken off, 
and it was all messed with knocking about for so long in his pocket. 
You see he wasn’t used to dealing with such things, and he had 
never thought that each time he had carried it out in hopes of: 
giving it to her it had grown so much Jess worth giving. ' You 
should have seen the look of disappointment on the ‘poor fellow’s 
face. Miss Lindsell, too, looked Alsappointed for a moment, but 
when he said very wofully, “Oh, mademoiselle, it is spoilt. I 
thought I was me you quite a treasure, and it is only a decayed 
insect,” she ante pleasantly at him and answered: 

“T value your kindness just the same, and think that with a little 
trouble I can make the butterfly look very well in my collection.” 

“Oh no,” he said; “ you wanted a perfect one, and a perfect one 
you shall have; you will let me do this one thing for you, will you 
not?” and he emptied the unfortunate box on to the ground and 
crushed the remains of the insect under his feet. ‘ 

“Qh,” she exclaimed, “that was a little too hasty ; suppose you 
do not find another.” . 

‘Oh, I shall find another,” he said ; “1 shall look until I do; it 
is quite enough for me to know you want it.” : 

She thanked him quite simply, and then began to tell us 
that she had started her collection of butterflies after reading 
the life of a poor Scotch shoemaker, who had done wonder- 


ful things in the way of collecting birds and insects, and such | 


things. I dare say she told us the story just then to turn Cyprien’s 
thoughts from his failure. She told it very well, and I listened 
eagerly; as for Cyprien, it was just the same with him whenever 
she was speaking—he never turned his eyes from her face. She had 
not finished her story when a squall of wind broke at the upper end 
of the valley and came rushing down upon us, followed by a rumble 
of thunder, that came nearer and nearer. We had not noticed that 
the black clouds had rolled upwards, and gathered thickly until they 
hung like a curtain over the hill-tops. My wife came hurrying from 
a visit she had been paying to our nearest English neighbours, with 
Joey after her. We followed her quickly into the house, and the 
storm was upon us. 

I do not know if you have ever seen how fast these storms 
gather and break in the narrow valleys in the centre of France. 
There is no long threatening of tempest as in England ; certainly 
dark clouds may hang about for a few hours, but after the first gust 
of wind has whirled the dust high into the air, there is barely a 
moment to seek a shelter. The storm that evening was one of the 
worst I ever saw. We could scarcely see across the house, except 
when a vivid flash of lightning lit up every corner; the thunder was 
incessant, and what with the echo of it, and the roaring of the wind 
down the ravine, and the dashing of the rain and hail, the noise was 
deafening. We could not have heard each other speak, even if we 
had not been awed into silence by the storm. 

Joey buried his face in his mother’s lap, and she, who was herself 
frichtened, sat close to me in the darkest corner of the room, and laid 
her head on my shoulder. Miss Lindsell drew back into another 
corner, and covered her eyes with both her hands. I do not think 
she was afraid, but it was impossible to face that awful blaze. 
Cyprien, however, scarcely seemed to notice what was going on ; he 
sat near us, opposite to Miss Lindsell, with his eyes as usual drinking 
in her wonderful beauty and gracefulness. ~ 
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She’had said to me as we came in: “ My aunt knows where I am; 
she will not be uneasy.” 

For two hours the storm raged, and then it suddenly ceased. It 
was near upon seven o’clock, and Miss Lindsell was anxious to get 
back to Lantrae. I could not possibly go with her, so, though I felt 
a little reluctant about it, there was nothing for it but to let Delbez 
go with her across the darkening valley. I sent Joey as well, 
thinking the child’s presence would be enough to ay acorns back 
from any imprudence, for from his face and manner I ost feared 
that he might betray himself. 

Miss Lindsell said : 

“It is a shame to take you out on such an evening, and just at 
supper-time too ; however, we are sure to meet some one coming for 
me. My aunt will have sent as soon as the rnin ceased.” 

“Oh, mademoiselle,” Delbez exclaimed, ‘“‘do not think it is a 
trouble for me to do anything for you, it is my greatest pleasure.” 

I watched: them from the door for a minute, but you could not 
see far down the slope among the trees, and the evening air felt 
mn, after the rain, so I turned into the house again. 

ot long afterwards Joey came running in. 
“ Why, oey,” I cried, “ you have not met Miss Lindsell’s servant 


-already ? 


“ Oh no, father,” he said, “I'll tell you how it is: the brook at 
the bottom is so swollen that we could not see the stepping-stones— 
it looks dreadful. All muddy and rushing along, 1t would have 
come nearly to my waist.’ Cyprien said it wasn’t safe for me to try 
and cross. I believe I should have been carried away.” 

“And Miss Lindsell?” I asked. ‘‘ What did she do?” 

‘Well, she was in a great way, until rien said that if she 
would let him carry hér over he would take care she should get 
across safely, so she let him. I watched them across; he did not 
slip ouce, he seemed to know just where the stepping-stones were. 
Oh, father, I was frightened, tor the water locled so wild and 
angry.” : 

The time went on—nine o’clock struck, ten o'clock, eleven 
o'clock, and Cyprien did not come in; I could not go off to bed 
without seeing him. At last, nearly at midnight, I heard his 

outside, and I opened the door for him. What my feelings had been 
during those hours of waiting I cannot tell you, because [ really do 
not know what I dreaded ; I felt as if something was happening or 
going to happen, and I longed to see Delbez in the house again. 

‘Where did you leave Miss Lindsell ?” I asked, scarcely waiting 
for him to come in. 

“On the high-road, hours ago,” he answered; “we met the 
carriage almost directly.” 

“You have not been to Lantrac, have you?” I asked. 

As he came into the light of the lamp I saw that he looked very 
strange ; his face was pale, and his eyes had a far-off kind of look, as 
if he was watching something in the distance. He took no notice of 
my question, but began walking up and down the room ; he seemed 
to forget I was there at all. 

“‘ My love—my darling !” he began in a soft, low voice; “though 
I shall never dare to tell you how i love you, though I am only a 
poor, low-born peasant with hard hands and rough ways, no 
one will ever love you as much as I do. And I have held you in my 
arms to-night ; you have trusted yourself to me; your breath was on 
my neck, and I felt your bosom heaving and your heart beating close 
to mine; the wind blew a lock of your hair across my face!” 

‘He paused a moment, but I could not speak, I was so amazed at 
him, and besides, he seemed not to know that he was thinking aloud. 
He went on: | 

““ Ah, you must know I love you, you must have read it in my 
eyes a thousand times; my heart must have told it to yours this 
evening. How could you have been so near me and not have felt 
that my whole being was saying, ‘I love you—I love you!’ And 
when you gave me your hand, thanking me, did you not feel ‘I love 
you’ in the kiss I pressed upon it? I feel the touch of your cool 
fingers still a gee my lips—I shall feel them till I die.” 

He paused again, and I said, partly from pity for him, and partly 
because I wanted to remind him I was there : 

“ My poor boy—my poor boy !” 

He came and s by me. : 

“ Why do hi pity me?” he asked almost fiercely. “I want no 
man’s sympathy, | am far’more to be envied. e is the most 
beautiful woman on earth—the most beautiful woman that ever a 
man loved, and I have been fortunate enough to see her and love her; 
there is nothing for pity in that. Ifever I felt any pity for myself 
—but I could not, I could not!—I should think of her clinging to 
me to-night, { should shut my eyes and clasp her in my arms; I 
should never feel unhappy while I could look back on that. How 
could I ever forget it? No, I shall never forget the smallest, lightest 
word I have heard her speak. I shall never forget a look or a 
movement of hers.” | 

Then he turned away abruptly. and went upstairs, but late on in 
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the night I heard him pacing backwards and forwards above me, 


a very early he woke me going. downstairs and out through the 
oor 


: Ido not know what made me get up, dress as quickly as possible, 
and follow him out, though I could scarcely limp along with my 
stick. It was a sort of longing to be with him. I could not see him 
at first ; he was climbing abont the side of the hill with his butterfly- 
net. When I called to him, he came to me, and we went and walked 
slowly along the bank of the upper brook. We could not see the 
torrent below because of the trees and brushwood on the steep sides 
of the hill; but ina little time we came toa place where an old 
landslip had cleared out a peep into the bottom of the valley. We 
stood to look down. For some distance below us the rocky bank 
shelved outwards, covered with tufts of flowering things and ferns ; 
then it broke away abruptly, and from the margin about a dozen 
feet below us you could drop a stone to the very bottom, where, 
beside the bed of the torrent, the grass grew up round the fallen 
rocks. I was glad to sit down and rest. Cyprien seemed quite 
himself again, and I hoped he had forgotten the wild words ot the 
night before. “The water is not so high as it was last night,” 
he said ; but still it was a wonderful sight, as it raged foaming along. 
We stood watching for some time. Nt yprien called out:. 
** Look, look! do you see that butterfly ? hat is the sort she 
wants.” And, sure enough, hovering along close to us, was the 
beautiful insect. It was nearly black, with dashes of gold on its 
broad wings, which flashed in the sun. It lighted near-by, and -he 
stole towards it with his net outspread. However, it rose again, and, 
what with his caution and the restless ways of such insects, T watched 
him go backwards and forwards after it for a good ten minutes, 
within a few yards of me. Then the butterfly flew downwards and 
settled on a clump of broom below'us. Cyprien seized the trunk of 
a slender tree, and swung himself off the broad ledge on which we 
were standing to the rocky slope beneath. 

“ Don’t,” i cried, “it isn’t worth the risk ; and you'll never catch 
it there.” 

‘T’m all right,” he shouted back, “don’t fear for me.” 

And certainly I knew him to be uncommonly sure-footed and 

ile. Nevertheless, I came forward and watched him nervously. 
e could not quite reach the butterfly from where. he stood, so he 

stretched his foot to the next bit of jutting rock, and with one hand 
firmly holding by a shrub, he reached out his net again. Again the 
butterfly was too quick for him. He jumped another atride farther, 
and now he was sure of his booty. ok 

“T have it!” he shouted, and at the same moment I heard a 
horrible crash, and a cry of dismay. I-do not know whether his 
footing had given way, or if the plant he was holding to had come 
up, its roots being loosened by the rain; I only know that I saw him 
fall, struggling and clutching as he fell ; for a second he held by a 
great fern, but his whole weight was on it, and before he could geta 
footing it broke. ; Fea, 

I never can think of that moment without a cold sweat breaking 
over me, and my mouth parches up just as it did when I stood there, 
quite powerless to help him in that awful moment. I shrieked like 
& woman again and again, and then—I don’t know how I did it 
with my lame foot, but this I did, and never seemed to feel that I 


was lame—I rushed back to our path, and was down. at. the foot of 


the rocks in no time, not heeding the rough going. He lay there 
motionless and bleeding, but not dead, for he was groaning fearfully. 


His head was knocked about and cut, and I cannot tell you what the | 


rest of his injuries were. I did what I could for him, tearing my 
shirt in strips to bind up the cuts on his head. — 

At last ie seemed to be coming to himself, for he opened his 
eyes, and tried to speak to me. I had to lean close down to him 
before I could hear what he said ; it was, “Send for her.” But there 
was no one to send for anything, and I could not leave him. 

It may have been about an hour that I stayed there before 
I heard some of our men coming to work. Oh, how I shouted, 
and, at last, they heard me, and came to us. One of. them—a 
Frenchman—lI sent to Lantrac, giving him at the same time a line in 
pencil to Miss Lindsell. I wrote : oe 


“ Delbez has met with an accident, and is dying—he asks for 
you.” 


I was obliged to take the paper for this little note out of Cyprien’s 

ket-book, for I had nothing to write on ; asI opened it to tear a 
eaf out, three dry daisies fluttered out and fell on his breast. I 
gathered them up and put them back, remembering how they had 
got there. The other men soon contrived a stretcher on which they 
carried the poor fellow up the hill to my house, and one of them 
helped me alone: When I got in I found him lying on my bed on 
the ground-floor, seemingly unconscious, but groaning at intervals, 
and my wife busying herself attending to: him. I sat down by the 
bed. Iwas quite overcome, body and mind, by what I had gone 
through, and the time slipped by as if. I was in a dream. Every 


a 


moment I seemed to see him falling, and clutching, and falling, and 
I heard the clatter of stones that fell before him into the precipice. 
The doctor came and went ; he told us Cyprien might linger for a 
few hours, and that, as no skill could save him, he would not torment 
him by meddling with his injuries. At last I heard a step which I 
knew to be Miss Lindsell’s. My wife went to meet her and brought 
her into the room. She looked very sad and pale as she went 
straight to the bed and stood beside it. 

“‘M. Cyprien,” she said, bending softly over him ; “ M. Cyprien, 
you sent for me, and I have come.” 

He opened his eyes languidly, and a faint smile seemed 
to come into them, and his tingers closed over hers. He drew 
her forwards—he was trying to say something. My wife went 
silently out of the room, but I was fixed in my place. No sound ‘ 
seemed to come from his lips, and Miss Lindsell stooped lower, that 
she might not lose any.word he might whisper. Poor tellow! he tried 
again and again, but the power of speech had left him altogether. 

en with one last despairing effort, he raised his arms, and flinging 
them round her, drew her close down to him, her face against his. 
She did not shrink from his passionate embrace, but laid her lips 
tenderly on his. I buried my face in my hands and tried not to sob 
aloud, while the tears fell through my fingers) There was a long 
silence ; then the clinging arms loosed their hold, the head sank 
back, and I looked up to see Miss Lindsell gently freeing herself 
from his clasp. 1 watched her lay his hands crosswise on his lifeless 
breast, and then she turned and went away without a word, as if she 
forgot that there was anything but death left in Planche Tarte. 


The East Wind. 


Tre dim fog moves to greet the coming morn, 
Then glideth gently towards the flushing west, 
That folds it softly to its waking breast. 
The shivering birds, ’mid nestlings newly born, 
7 Sahel and shake ; then rustling, all forlorn, 
he pale-green leaves curl up, half closing, lest 
They'd die at birth. Swift o’er the blue hills’ crest 
The sky proce clear, before the east wind’s scorn, 
The sun burns brightly, scorching with its power 
The thin new buds until they open out, — 
And gaily blooms in haste each wee spring flower; 
ill once more, with a weird, triumphant thrust, 
The wild breeze blows, and rain-clouds sadly lower, 
And cold and nipping frost lies white about. 


‘‘My Lord Conceit.” 
_ (A BERIAL STORY.) 
By the Author of‘ FRAGOLETTA,’ ‘ DAME DuppEN,’ Elc,, Hite, 


Book Vi. 
CHAPTER IV. 

Amonca the passengers who landed at Gravesend from the “Orient” 
was a short, commonplace-looking man, with a shrunken yellow face 
and a pompous manner. He went to the best hotel, and gave auto. 
cratic orders, and generally comported himself as one accustomed to 
rule and dictate. 

Obsequious waiters bowed before him, and conducted him to a 
private sitting-room already ordered, requested his instructions as to 
dinner, and presented offerings in the shape of newspapers and 
magazines to while away the time until that meal should be ready. 
“T am expecting a visitor,” said the pompous individual. “You 
will show him here directly he arrives.’ . 
The waiter bowed and assured him that his wishes should be 
attended to. The gentleman then wheeled the most comfortable 
chair he could find up to the fire, placed another for his feet, selected 
a newspaper for perusal, lit a cigar, in lordly defiance of rules, and 
prepared to the interval of waiting as agreeably as circumstances 
would permit. 
’ His solitude was not of long continuance. A knock at the door 
was speedily followed by the appearance of his expected visitor. 

For an instant the two men surveyed each other critically, as if 
taking mental notes of each other's capabilities. = 

Then the occupant of the chairs removed his cigar from his 
mouth, nodded carelessly, and remarked : 

“ Count Savona, I presume ?” 

“ At your service, sir,” said the stranger, with a polite bow that 
seemed to convey a rcbuke against)the| boorishness of his reception. 
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“Take a chair,” said the Englishman. “I’m John Marsden, as, 
no doubt, you guess. Now may I ask why you've thought propee 
to drag me over all these thousands of miles of sea and land? It 
nearly cost me my life, I assure you. Tiger-cats may be very pretty 
things to look at and play with, but they’re the devil with their 
claws.” 

“So I presume,” said the count with aquiet smile. “I am a wise 
man, Mr. Marsden, and leave such playthings to those who like 
scratches better than purring. However, since you are here, let us 
to business. You may be very sure I have not asked you to come 
to England for nothing. What would you say if I informed you 
that there was a nice little property with a comfortable rent-roll at 
your disposal—dependent only on a very simple condition ?” 

The sallow face flushed suddenly. | 

‘What do you mean ?” asked John Marsden. 

“Just what I say. The property comes to your wife. I have 
taken the trouble to trace it out—no small trouble or difficulty, I 
assure you. It is fortunate that you did not come to open 
warfare, because you have an opportunity now for being mag- 
nanimous. She knows nothing yet. You have only to throw your- 
self at her feet, or let her throw herself at yours, to forget and 
forgive the past, and step into the position of an English land- 
owner.” — 

The cigar had dropped from John Mareden’s lips. He looked 
stupefied. : 

‘‘ T_T can’t believe it,” he muttered. 

The count shrugged his shoulders. 

‘“‘ Odd that people always find it harder to believe good fortune 
than bad. It’s quite true, i assure you. I advised you to come home 
because it is better policy to make up your quarrel with your wife 
before she learns that she is an heiress. It looks so disinterested 
now. A month hence it won't.” 

“ But—but,” stammered John Mareden foolishly, “I don’t think 
she will make it up. I’ve insulted her, quarrelled with her—I’ve 
never sent her a penny since you told me about her goings-on with 
that fellow Grant, and now how the deuce can I go to her, and 
expect her to be friends? She'll never come back.” 

“ Ah,” said the count with his chill smile, “there steps in the 
beauty of your English law. Madame the wife may quarrel as she 

leases with monsieur the husband, but when monsieur the husband 

esires that she shall live under his roof, madame cannot help 
herself, unless—— Well, your wife is not a woman to avail herself 
of that outlet, or she woud have done it before now. Do you know 
how she has supported herself these three years ?” 

“‘ No,” said i ohn Marsden sulkily. 

“By writing. She is quite a celebrated authoress now. You 
don’t know what a gold mine you have found.” 

‘Where is she now ?” 

“At Vaux Abbey, with her friends the Dunbarsa. Oh, I assure 
you her conduct has been quite irreproachable. When your telegram 
came, refusing to receive her in India, she was with her father. 
After the first shock was over she recognised and accepted her 
position without a murmur, turned her wits to work, and took to 
bie ; stuck to it, persevered at it, won recognition despite the 
difficulty, and has fairly floated herself now. She’s a wonderful 
woman, my friend. I’m inclined to think you threw her away a 
little too easily.” 7 

“You seem to know a great deal about her,” said John Marsden, 
looking at the count suspiciously. 

“Ido. You are not jealous, are you? I make it my business to 
know everything about any one in whom I am interested.” 

‘‘ And why has my wife the honour of arousing your interest ?” 

Savona smiled coldly. 

“That is not the point at issue. We need not discuss it.” 

“ And you are sure this fellow Grant was in love with her ?” 

“ Assure as that I live.” 

* And she with him !” 

“Certainly. But only virtuously, platonically in love. The sort of 
thing one reads of in novels—long blindness, sudden awaking, 
temptation, self-conquest, renunciation. It only depends on you 
to 3 back the third volume from the inevitable happy issue.” 

“On me ?” | 

“ Certainly,” said the count with an irrepressible sneer. ‘“ Take 
back your own property and guard it better in future. There are 
few men with a handsomer wife, none with a cleverer one, Ivor 
Grant knows her value better than you.” 

“Curse Ivor Grant!” 

‘“Withall my heart. He is very unfortunate—in war as well asin 
os a know he volunteered in the Mexican service after he left 

“You told me so. Is he not dead yet?” 

‘Severely wounded, I believe. a Quixotic attendant—a 
simple sort of fellow whom he rescued from starvation, or something. 


beggar rescued from crime—my hold the strongest, you see, safety: 
versus ee Through my man I learn all about Grant's 
man. Simple but efficacious !” ; 

“You seem to have a fancy for worming yourself into people’s 
private affairs,” said John Marsden suspiciously. 

‘Perhaps I have,” said the count with hisevil smile. “ Everyone 
to his taste, my friend. Yours seems to run in the way of ‘tiger- 
cats’; mine, family secrets. It is surprising what a number I’ve 
unearthed in my time. However, we are drifting away from the 
main point. You would like, no doubt, to hear about this strange 
windfall. It is quite a romance, I assure you.” | 

“ Will it take long? Because we might just as well dinc, and 
discuss it afterwards. ; 

‘“With all my heart. There are a lot of papers to be gone into. 
No doubt we shall feel more comfortable after dinner. You have 
ordered it, I suppose ?” : : 

“Yes; soup, fish, and cutlets. Will that suit you?” 

“ Admirably. I abhor the English fashion of heavy, solid meals. 
To order a dinner is as much an art as to write a poem. Unfor- 
tunately the ‘orderers’ seem as rare as the poets.” 

The entrance of the waiter at this juncture interrupted the con- 
versation, and confined it to generalities. 

Count Savona did ample justice to the repast, but Marsden looked 
anxious and disturbed, and ate but little. 

‘Have you seen my wife lately?” he asked, as the door closed 
at last on the waiter. 

“No. Your wife isno great friend of mine,” answered the count, 
“ Captain Grant took care of that. Were I to present myself to her, 
she would not receive me. I am sorry for it. I admired her. She 
was an interesting study.” , 

“She!” sneered John Marsden. “In what way ?” 

“Tn all. Perhaps, like most husbands, you resent the fact that 
your wife should be an object of interest toany other man. That is 
such an odd idea. The mere fact of marriage doesn’t sink a woman’s 
individuality, doesn’t blind others to her beauty or hercharm. Yet 
you husbands think it ought to. There are some women, my 
friend, easier to win than to hold.” 

“T never bothered my head about them,” muttered John 
Maraden sulkily. 

“You should about one,” said the count ; “she was worth it.” 

“She was just like the rest,” he answered curtly. “Fussing 
about her children, and full of fads and fancies. She never could 
get on with the people I did, and I’m sure in India none of our set 

iked her.” 

““Doesn’t say much for your set then,” said Savona, slowl 
draining his glasa. ‘As for her love for her children, be thankful, 
my friend, that she had children. I wouldn't give much for your 
chances now if she hadn’t. Listen,” and he set the glass down on the 
table, and leant forward in sudden earnestness. “A girl marries, 
knowing little or nothing of life, and with all the dreams 
and fancies of youth blossoming like flowers in the garden of her 
soul; so she goes to the man whom fate, or fancy, or expediency has 
chosen for her. So Beryl Foster went to you. When I met her—a 
woman—with the history of a past, and the coming uae of a 
future, written in her face, I said to myself, ‘She has suffered, but she 
has never loved. Yet she isa woman any man in this world might 
be proud to call his wife.’ ” 

“May I ask the purport of all this?” asked John Marsden 
impatiently. 

‘“‘ The purport,” said Savona, sinking his voice to deeper earnest- 
ness, “is that I want you to save her, not drive her to desperation. 
She is of the stuff that makes martyrs. Honour, and duty, and all 
that, are more to her than her own personal aig and happiness. 
Her children have been the loadstar of her life as yet. You are 
their father, and though she doesn’t love you, yet that claim is the 
strongest of any you could put forward. You must put it forward, or 

ou will lose her. She loved them better than anything on earth— 
tter even than the man who would have died to give her an hour’s 
happiness. Some women are so. We can’t understand it, but it is 
za for us that they are. It is their way, and the one help and 
safeguard that keeps them pure and true, even to what is vile and 
base. You look surprised. You would not have thought me capable 
of sentiment? Ah, you are not the first man whom I have puzzled. 
I am telling you what your wife is, in order that you may win her 
back and make her happier. It won’t be an easy matter, but you 
must promise me to do it.” 

“Why, may I ask ?” 

The softness, the sentiment, all vanished from Savona‘s face like 
a cloud swept aside. The old, hard, mocking devilry was in his eyes 
and in his voice as he threw himself back in his chair, and looked 
at his companion. 

““Why—because if you are a man at all, revenge should be sweet 
to you! Why—because it lies in your power to deal your rival 


The said body-guard struck up a friendship with my man—also a|a worse blow than Fortune ihascdone. 'Why—because to claim 
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your wife and keep her under your authority, is the surest vengeance 
you can take on Ivor Grant—for she it is who is the holder of his 
t possessions, and the mistress of Grantham Court !” 


CHAPTER V. “ONE MUST THINK—SOMETIMES.” 


As those strange words fell from Beryl Marsden’s lips, her 
friend turned very pale, and all that jesting manner fell from her 
like a cloak. 

“What do you mean ?” she asked breathlessly, and sank down 
on the floor beside her, and gazed at her face with wide and frightened 
eyes. 

“T hardly know myself,” said Bery] hurriedly, “save that it was 
not—fancy. I saw the figure in the north corridor.” 

- Heavens, Beryl! Are you eure ?” 

‘Quite sure,” she said calmly. ‘I wish I were not. I rushed 
up the stairs, but my eto aa and I fell down. When I got up 


again it had disap 

“And what was it like?” asked Madge fearfully. 
are sure you are not tricking me, Beryl ?” 

“‘ My dear, do I look asif I were? [Illusion or reality, or what- 
ever it may be, I certainly saw the figure you described—that of a 
monk in monkish dress, crossing the corridor. The only thing——” 

“What ! do go on,” cried Madge impatiently. 

“The only thing that puzzles me,” said Beryl, speaking ver 
low and earnestly, “is that the figure looked too substantial, too 
to be a Rhos? such things as ghosts exist at all, and the eyes,” 
she shuddered, and covered her own, as if to shut out some loath- 
some sight, ‘“‘the eyes were so evil, so diabolical, I can’t get them 
out of my mind. They seem to be looking at me wherever I turn.” 

“You are unnerved, unstrung,” said Madge aapeer ah “you 
work too hard, dear, and too long. I shall have to forbid your 
writing at night altogether. It is very bad for the nerves.” 

Beryl smiled faintly. 

“I don’t think I have any. I have never been troubled with 
that feminine complaint. But, Madge,” she continued, laying her 
hand on her fridnd’s arm, and speaking with strangely solemn voice, 
“T feel sure that something is going to happen to me—some great 
one or sorrow.” 

“Not that, I hope,” cried Madge with sudden energy. “ Oh, 
Beryl, not that! You have had enough to last all your life. Surely 
there can be nothing more for you.” 

“Perhaps my cup isn’t yet full,” said nagtd sadly. ‘ When 
troubles come they ‘come not single spies,’ you know. I can vouch 
for that. And—and why is John coming back ?” 

‘“‘Heaven knows!” cried Madge impetuously. “Not. to worry 
you, I hope. Do you—shall you see him?” 

“‘ If he wishes it.” 

‘““ But he has behaved so abominably,” remonstrated her friend. 

‘“‘Have I been faultless?” asked Beryl gently. ‘‘Oh, my dear, 
one’s measure of duty must not be weighed by what one receives ; 
the course lies plain and open enough. If it were not so hard,” she 
added with a tired little sigh, “I should be quite certain it was not 
right. It.is always so-easy to do wrong, you know.” |. 

‘Why, oh, why did you marry that man?” cried Madge Dunbar 
suddenly. “It was just throwing yourself away. You never could 
have cared for him.” 

“That is my punishment, I suppose,” answered Beryl in the same 
low, restrained voice. “I allowed myself to be persuaded. I did 
not think seriously enough of what I was doing. Oh,” she cried 
with a sudden sob, “if I had only known—if I had only known !” 

Madge was silent, though her own tears were falling in sympathy 
with a grief too often bravely suppressed not to shock and surprise 
her now by its sudden outbreak. 

“If the children had been left,” continued Beryl, “it would not 
have been so hard. They always comforted me. At my saddest 
and weariest moments they seemed to give me hope, to beat back 
the waves of sorrow and regret. And they loved me so. What 
is like a child’s love? You can't buy it, you can’t change 
it, you can’t mistrust it; it is yours—all yours, though you 
were ever so vile and shameful. Sometimes,” she added with a 
recklessness born of sudden despair and sudden weakness, “I 
ask myself why I did not take the one chance of happiness 
left me. What is the world to me, or any. human being in the 
world, save just the one man who loves me and the one man I 
love? I shouldn't care for poverty or misery, or anything else, with 
him by my side. Ah, Madge, there sare so many things in the 
world, but there isn’t much love! And, after all, what is the best 
life without it? Coldness, emptiness, bitterness—what mine is fast 
becoming !” 

“Don’t speak like that; it nearly breaks my heart,” cried Madge, 
dashiny the tears from her sunny eyes with brave effort, “and it is 
80 unlike you. Years ago, when we were only girls, I looked up to 
you as something so brave, and strong, and true. And your trials 


“ You—you 


have only proved it. It is terribly hard—it must be ; and I can’t 
help wondering often and often why you should be tried like this ; 
but if. you begin to give way now, Beryl, it won’t make things any 
better, only very, very much worse.” 

“T know,” she said hopelessly. “Few women, perhaps, have 
ever analysed themselves so mercilessly as I have done. I know 
where my weakness lies, and its origin and its cause. But now I 
seem to have reached a point beyond which I cannot go. My strength 
fails me there.” 

“ And that is——” 

“I cannot return to my husband. My whole heart, my whole 
nature, recoil from it. What he has been to me, or what he made of 
my life, touched only myself up to a certain point. But he tried me 
too hard when he threw at my life that hateful insult, when, with- 
out a word of extenuation, a shadow of proof, he cast me aside to 
sink or swim as best I might. I think the iron entered into my soul 
then, Madge, and it has gone deeper and deeper every day.” 

Madge Dunbar was silent. t could she say? What words 
could speak either sympathy or consolation in such a moment as 
this ? 

“ But you said you would see him,” she faltered at last ; “and if 
he is sorry—if he wishes you to come back, what then ?” 

Bery!] shuddered. 

“Heaven help me then!” she moaned. ‘ But he won't require 
so hard a thing from me. He will surely have a little mercy at 
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t. 

“Tl wish—oh, I wish I could help you,” cried Madge desperately. 
“Tt is a hard case, indeed. I wonder why life is all thorns and 
briars for some people.” 

“That is just one of its puzzles,” said Beryl with a sad little 
smile. ‘ We can’t solve it, try as we may.” 

“T can’t understand why your husband is coming home now,” 
continued Madge Dunbar perplexedly ; “and after all that Indian 
scandal too. You will have some respite, though. He won't know 
where you are. If he goes to the rectory, no one can tell him, as 
you have never been there since your father’s death.” 

Beryl sighed wearily. ee 

“ He will find me soon enough if he wants me,” she said, rising 
and putting her hand to her head in a bewildered sort of way. “I 
am 80 tired: dear ; I think I must go to bed now.” 

“You are sure you are not afraid to be alone?” enquired Madge, 
lancing timidly round the room. “TI will sleep with you if you 
; e” . 

“Afraid! My dear, no. I hardly euppose the ghost will forsake 
his own quarters to favour me with a visit. After all,” she added 
with a little shiver, “no ghost could alarm me more than that ghost 
which haunts my lonely hours so often—the ghost of my own dead 
self. Oh, Madge, Madge, how long ago was it that 1 was a girl—a 
girl, loving and believing in life, and rejoicing in its every hour? It 
seems centuries ! ” 

Madge put her arms round her tenderly. She did not speak. 
Perhaps some womanly sympathy told her that it was better not— 
that worde sould only jar on the trembling, unstrung creature, whom 
& moment of self-abandonment had left so weak. 

“You are a happy woman,” continued Beryl. “They say that 
all have our chance of happiness—once. You seized yours in time. 
I did not know when mine lay at my hand. Ah, what has come to 
me?” she added with sudden impatience, as she untwined the 
clinging arms, and moved over to the mantelpiece, peveine there to 
lean against it in her favourite attitude. “I grow foolish and weak, 
I think. After all—after all, life is a short thing at best. Why can’t 
one live through it without—without breaking one’s heart——” 

A sob caught the words and stayed them, though there were no 
tears in the dark eyes that rested on the dancing firelight. 

“I think imagination is the greatest foe to happiness,” she went 
on presently. “It pictures things in false colours—it makes life look 
what it never is. When—when I was a girl I never believed in love 
—the love one reads of—the love that makes men cowards and 
women sinners. It always seemed to me as if one must be able to 
keep oneself under control if one only tried. As if a feeling could 
not be unreasoning, blind, mad, miserable, taking root in one’s very 
soul and life ; and now,” the tears fell again hot and heavy on the 
clasped white hands on which the beautiful, proud head was bowed, 
‘now what am I to myself—what must I seem to you? I have no 
strength, no self-respect, no power to be happy, even if I might. No, 
not even for an hour, one single little hour of all the many that 
come and go. Heaven help us women when we love! It is worse 
than madness. It is putting your whole life, and all your power and 

ce of mind, into the keeping of another; you can’t reason with 
It, you can’t alter it, you can only suffer for it ; and 1 am 50 tired of 
suffering now.” 8 

“Qh, Beryl!” She could say no more. It was so new and pitiful 
a sight to see that calm, proud self-control broken like this. 

“Don’t pity me. It only ;makes.me, worse, ( And J suppose I 
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deserve my punishment. Someone says that a woman always loves 
best the one human creature who gives her the greatest amount of 
suffering. Do you think that isso? Because, in that case, how I 
should love—John !” ! be oo . 
“T think you should: not dwell on it so much,”. seid Madge 
a; ‘“‘ Meeting troubles halfway doesn’t help one through 
em. 


. “Tam not myself to-night,” said Beryl, lifting her white face, 
and pushing the thick, dusky hair from her brow. “I have been 
nervous, emotional, tragic—all the things I most detest.” 

_ The shadow of 4 smile, 'ét once sad and bitter, was about her lps. 
She put her hands on: her friend’s shoulders, and looked down at 
the pretty, troubled face. © ae os at : 

“ Don’t think of what I have said. I shall be all right to-morrow 
when I have had asleep. One always looks at things se differently 
in the morning light, you know. And now good-night. Cosmo 
will be wondering what has become of you.” - 

“You will.try not to. think any more,” urged Madge. “It can 
do no good, you know;. it won't alter anything that has been, it 
can’t avert anything that is to be.” | 

‘‘ Oh,. wise philosopher,” said Beryl with sudden mockery, “ I shall 
lay that counsel to heart.” . 7 ; ee oe, 

Was she laying it to heart, lying there in the desolate night with 
sleepless eyes that saw only the phantoms of past years.; was she 
laying it to heart when, overcome with.a ion of unreasoning 
anguish, she buried her face in her pillows to stifle the stormy sobs 
that could not be repressed 3 : : eo 

“‘ Life is so long,” she cried ; “so long when one isn’t happy, and 
one must think—sometimes !” ie | 

CHAPTER VI. ' HUSBAND AND WIFE oo 

“SoMEONE to see me?” said Beryl Marsden in a bewildered 
way as she looked up from her writing. ‘‘What name, James ?” 

“Tha gentleman would not give hig name, ma’am.”_—_, . | 

Gentleman !. Her heart gave a quick throb, One mad, wild 
hope seemed to start into life with its startled beating, and show 
her what a little thing might still make her glad. 

. Bnt the hope did not lasta second. She seemed to recognise 
how vain and valueless if: was,and to push it aside and rise from her 
table just her ordinary calm, proud self... But her hand was, trembling 
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“JT will come,” she said, and it seemed to her that her voice 
sounded faint and fsraway—-almost as if someone else were speaking 
and she listening. ©... 2: 7. | ee ee ee ee 

She never knew: how she reached the library. Only in some 
strange, inexplicable fashion she was there, looking at her husband’s 
- and wondering: why:he seemed so shamed and uncomfortable 
in her Ce 7: a 8 bo rhodoe la : < Fs 

“ You—you did not expect me,” he stammered. “Of course not. 
I did not Jet: you know. , It, was;a sudden: thing, and Iwas not sure 
of my movéments. ae: vs a A 

nenpes abruptly. Before that calm, proud gaze, his eyes sank 

abashed. This was no penitent or erring woman, it seemed to him, 
but. rather an accuser before whom all subterfuge and pleas looked 
pitiful, and poor, and mean as he himself. oe 

Still she did not speak, and the silence made him nervous. 

“Won't you say anything? Hang it all, Beryl, there have been 
faults on both sides, and if I’m willing to forgive and forget, you 
aire do the same. After all, you're my wife—nothing can alter that, 
and though we haven’t hit it, off very well hitherto, still we’re both 
older and wiser now ; and——” _—_.. a , gs: | 

Her voice interrupted him. —_. oe 

“‘ May I ask the drift of all these remarks?” 

“The drift?” he muttered stupidly. ‘ Well, can’t you see what 
I mean? I’m sorry I treated you as I did. You didn’t deserve it, I 
know, but I was in trouble at the time, and worried to.death, and 
it’s not a pleasant thing for a man to hear that his wife is carrying 
on with some other fellow, and you can’t deny there was something 
more than friendship between you and Captain Grant, and——” 

Again he paused, He had met her eyes, and their cold contempt, 
their scornful rejection of his excuses, silenced the words on his 
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. TI always thought,” she said, speaking slowly and distinctly, so 
that each word seemed to fall on his ear with cutting force ; “I 
always thought that it was a husband’s. duty to shield and protect 
his wife. You--you threw me heartlessly into. the midst of temp- 
tation, and when I claimed your, gid, cut me adrift as though I had 
been the vilest woman. living, Do you think,” she went on, her 
voice losing its calmness, and vibrating with the intensity of. passionate 
emotion ; “do you think a woman’s heart can bear ta be starved. of 
love always? Do you think she can always be strong enough to beat 
back longings for sympathy, kindness, trust ? What was my life after 
my children died, and—Heaven help me !—whom have I to thank 
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for their death? If you had had a heart at all, you might have felt 
for me then; but you did not; you never cared for what I suffered, 
ou only called-it sentiment. And I had one friend, one true, 
brave, steadfast soul on whom I could rely. If he was weak enough 
to love me, at least it was a love that could not dishonour any 
woman, for he always placed me and my appa above all thought 
of himself. And I struggled so to do right. I did not think you 
would even thank me for it, I did not think you would understand; 
but at least I thought you would believe. But you did nothing 
except throw me back on myself when I was most tried and most 
weak, nothing save hurl insult and shame at my life without hearing 
one word of defence. If I had done the worst, if I had gone to the 
ruin you bade me, you would only have had yourself to blanie. : 

‘T know,” he said gloomily. “ But you forget what I heard.” . 

“And who told you?” she cried with sudden fierceness, “A 
spy, a traitor—a mean cur who. hates me, and is Ivor Grant’s 
bitterest foe. A man-who was a stranger to yourself, and yet whom 
you chose to believe against your wife. You believed him, you cast 
me from. you, and now, after three years, you come to ask my 
forgiveness. What is your object ?” ; 

The questian was so unexpected that it took him off his guard. 
He began to bluster and fume as he.had been wont to do when his 
wife had seemed to him only a superior form of slave, to rule, and 
thwart, and govern as the faney seized him.. 

She listened with a smile of oa dees contempt. 7 

“Tt is too late for that now, John,” she said calmly. “I used to 
obey you readily enough when I deemed it my duty. You forget 
that it was you who cast me off.” 

“*T had every: right.” 

“Then,” she said very quietly, “if you have deemed me guilty 

for three why are you ones convinced now of my 
innocence? I have brought no proofs. I stand before you now as I 
stood then. Forgive mo if I say the change is too startling to appear 
altogether disinterested.” 7 
His sallow face turned a sickly white. - ‘ 
. “Hang it all!” he muttered to himeelf, “ these clever women are 
the very deuce. They make one look such a fool I—well, you 
may believe it or not, as you: like,” he said sulkily, “I did want to 
be friends with you again, and I’m sick of India, and I thought we'd 
settle down in England, and let bygones be bygones, you know. 
You see you are my wife:still—nothing-can alter that.” 

“No,” she said hopelessly, “ nothing can alter that.” . oo 
_ “And being my wife,” he went on with a sort of malicious 
triumph, “why.it’s only natural I should want to have you with 
me again. Not that I wish to force your inclinations,” he added 
hurriedly, remembering Savona’s warning... “But I know you're a 
sensible woman, and if I’m willing to overlook the. past, why 
shouldn’t you meet me halfway? Why,” he.went on, warming 
to the subject, and feeling a glow.of conscious rectitude that showed 
him the full magnanimity of his conduct in the present instance; 
“why, Beryl, there are not many husbands, take them all in all, 
who'd do as much. A man can’t feel exactly pleased when the 
woman who’s sworn to love and ebey him——-". =| 

“You have left out--honour,” she interposed quietly. “ Pray 
quote those marriage-vows correctly, as you are about it.” 

“Honour and obey him, then,” he went on doggedly, “ takes 
it into her head to carry on a flirtation with another man.. She’s her 
husband's property, and she’s bound to respect his wishes.” 

- And you think I carried on a flirtation with Ivor Grant?” 

“Of course I do. Come, you can’t deny it yourself.” 

An odd little tuneless laugh escaped her lips. 

A flirtation ! She to be accused of “ carrying on a flirtation ” with 
this man whom ehe had reverenced and honoured with her whole 
soul, whose memory had been her safeguard in those desolate years, 
who had been so true and steadfast a friend, whose love for her 
shone beacon-like above all the storms and trials that beset her! She 
thought of the loyal heart, the brave and kindly nature ; she thought 
of that long devotion, about her and around her, that had shown 
itself in a hundred self-controlled ways; she thought of all this, and 
looked into her heart also, and read its suffering, and its passion, and 
its woe, and then remembered that this was a “ flirtation. 

- No wonder she laughed aloud in very bitterness of. soul. She 
knew, standing where she stood, and looking back at the past as 
she looked, that what to her was a tragedy deep and painful, was vet 
only to other eyes a eommon melodrama, a poor, ordinary, pitiful 
thing enough, at which they could. seoff and mock, while her own 
heart was slowly breaking in the struggle. . 

- The laugh died off her lips. She turned cold, and 
temptuons once again. a. —% : 

“ And you are going to forgive me my ‘flirtation’? You have 
travelled. all these miles to tell meso? . How can I thank you?” 

His dull eyes looked at her, amazed by this sudden change. Ho 
could not comprehend her. The womanwho had beeu! the slave of 
his caprices was very different to) this calm, scornful, queenly 


: ‘ 


bitter, and con- 
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creature whose eyes seemed to read the pitiful pretences of his narrow 
soul, to gauge the shallow depths of his nature, and see him for what 
he was, the weak tool of a stronger and more designing mind. __ 

' Perhaps,” she went on presently, “the same kind friend who 
informed you of my misdemeanours has also thought proper to 
inform you of.my repentance —to suggest that it was a fitting 
opportunity for reconciliation. Am I right?” ve 


“I don’t know what you're driving at,” -he ‘said sulkily.. 


“Most women in your position would be glad enough to have a 
chance of reinstating themselves in the eves of the world.” __. 

- “Would they?” she said calmly. ‘ But then, you see, the world 
is 80 little to.me; the world of which you form a part, nothing.” - 

“You are frank,” he growled savagely. “The world ought always 
to be something to a woman, unless she’s too bad to care for the 
opinion of her own sex, or the contempt of mine.”. 

“The contempt of. + would be very hard to bear,” she said 
with her quiet smile ; “but it is quite possible to avoid it; I have 
not found it trouble me much these. past three years.” 

“Oh, of course you think you're very. clever and inde- 
pendent, and all that,” he scoffed, with am ever-deepening sense of 
irritation. ‘‘ But book-writing is no great matter ; eyeryone does it. 
nowadays, and you can’t live by it.? =. ne 

“TI think I can,” she answered in the same quiet, level tone. “I 
have had to do it for some time 3 you appear to forget:that.” 

a looked cee cog a ee = 

“Come, come, don’t let us begin to quarrel again. I’ve: not 
behaved well, but fio ‘ as 
we've done in the past.” oe ap at. 

‘He held ot his hand, but involuntarily she shrank away. He. 
saw the gesture, and his eves grew evil amd cruel. me? 
wish.” Ee ee 

She turned and looked at’ him as.a stag brought to bay might 
look at its hunter. es Gay 

‘Don’t say that,” she cried almost fiercely.. “ Don’t-try me too 
far. Give me time—just a little time. I’m mot:strong, I’m not 
myself. I want to. grow reconciled to: the fact,.to facdit ont asa 
duty, not as—as a sin.” : a 

A sini” he echoed. “What do you mean?” ern ee 

She shrank still farther away. All her self-command had gone. 
She was only @ frightened, trembling, hunted thing fighting. for 
shelter, for safety, for life—or something dearer still... -- 

“T don’t love you,” she cried, holding out her hands ‘as if to 
ward him off.” “I never did. I cannot go hisck td you as your wife 
—I cannot. Oh, don’t ask me—don’t ask me!” ; 

For a-moment he stood gazing at her.as if stunned. Then .he 
laughed aloud. - eee oe | 

~ “Upon my word,” he said, “ you ought to go upon the stage. - It 
would suit you better than writing books.” so Ve . 
The tatint roused her. She drew herself up, ‘and leaning against 


Cr 


4 


the table, looked-at him defiantly. es : 
“You have never been pitiful or genérous to me all my life,” 
she said. ‘“Why should I expect it now? I only ask for—for 
time.” | = a a 
' “You used to have strong notions of duty once,” he said with a 
sneer. ‘“ What has become of them all?” . 
‘‘Perhaps you killed them—perhaps they’ lie in my children’s 
grave,” she said with a faint-sob. “There seems such a gulf between 
what my life was then and what it is now.” ee 
‘The sooner you get over all that sentiment and nonsense the 
better,” he said brusquely: - “It can’t do you any good, and it can’t 
alter facts. I only want you to live under my roof. You shall have 
liberty enough, I promise you, in every other way. It’s surely better 
than sponging on the charity of other people.” a ee 
‘What was the change that came over the white face and swaying 
figure? He could not tell, He could not even be quite sure that 
there had been a change, so quickly it passed, so impossible it was to 
define. _. : Lesh at, o 


“ You—you are sure that is all,” she said. “No pretence at 


affection, or—or interest ; only duty—bare duty ; that will content 
uf” , —_ 
_ “Most certainly it will. ‘I’m not a sentimental fool like you.” 
- “Then,” she said, laying ‘her hand on her heart as if to stifle 
some pain that hurt her there, “I will do what you wish.”.. 


“‘That’s a sensible woman at last,” he said cheerfully. You 
shall £0 your own way, and do just as you please, and act just as’ 
e, 


you li Upon my soul, I think it’s a far better arrangement than 

our first compact. We-didn’t hit it off at all well then.” a4 
“No,” she said quietly. . 
Her lips 


“breast grew sharper and shatper, like a living creatare gnaving its 


waytoherheart. - . : 
Something in her look frightened him, callous and selfish as he was. 


| coucna. 


‘foot. 
you must make allowances.. Say you'll. be friends, | - 
and we'll try and make a better thing of our lives in the future than’ 


“You must come,” he said in a low, repressed -woice, “af TF 


see them above 


were dry, it:'seemed hard to speak, and the pain in her | 


_ “Are.you ill?” he said. “Can Ido anything 2” 
“‘ No, no,” she cried, sinking back on the sofa ; “‘only leaye me. 

ras youl was not strong, . I can’t bear:so much as I used 

to do.” . 3 

“Good-bye, then,” he said, in a strained, bewildered sort of way ; 


Pm glad you've turned sensible at last. I'll write and let you 


know my.arrangements.”. 2 . . 

‘The door. clased. She was alone. Her cheek fell against the 
crimson cushion, and lay there as if carved in stone. er eyes 
wandered over the room, noting familiar objects with a strange 
sense of iliarity. The suffocating pressure at her: breast 
seemed to throb like fire, and yet to weigh like lead. She half rose, 
and pressed -her. hands to her heart as if to keep down the pain. 
But it rose and rose ; it was at:her throat now, struggling with her 
breath, strangling her, fighting with her. =) is sti 

‘. “Don’t, don’t,” she en “vouhurt me. I can’t give way—I 
daren’t give way; 1 must bear it just as 1 have borne—the— 
rest.” ae 

. She struggled to her feet now. Along the oaken hall came the 
sound of steps, the echo of voices. Children’s steps children’s voices, 
such as had once made the musicof herownlife. — _ 

. The look of agony in her eyes was terrible to see. Involun- 
ely she threw up her arms, and sank down on her knees by the 
“Don’t come here,” she ,whispered, shuddering from head to 
« And oh, don’t Jaugh-—dor’t laugh ; it will drive me mad |” 

(Ta be cdntinued.-Commenced in No. 141.) 


‘ 


- Unchanging Love. — 
THE green leaves slowly change to brown, | 
~” Then comes & breeze aud shakes thém down. nae 


_ The yeur is changing—do you fear 
_ Leat't should change aa doce the year ? aed 


Hite changes too; youth’s springtime flies ; 
6 look on life with other eyes; = 
Yet through the year shines on the sun, 
And Love, the Sun of Life, lives on 

When youth and manhood too are gone ;. : 

_ Jt fears not death, for it esa brave , 

. ‘The unknown terrora of thp.grave.; 

' .. 7.” Attempt to umber every star, - 

‘ore: .'s ‘Bo etill the waves that leap the -har, | 
Bo Oe To drag the suu from out the sley.— oe 
_., , ‘ill then,at least love will not die! 


yt ¢ iti 


i > ' ‘ a ia ee ee eae eae ' 
Our Family Portraits... 

lo.) ) 7)" ( comprerm story.) 0 
Coup we but summon up.the necessary moral cou and banish 
from our homes all that is nat either useful fg wok : could we 
but steel our hearts and ‘ruthlessly slay that:-worst enemy of the 
beautiful—association; what a fall there would be of uncouth house- 
hold gods, unpleasing to our beauty-loving eyes, yet sacred to the 
conservative instincts of foolish, clinging hearts! . | : 

-. Why has Mrs, Jones ranged in. severe order that half-circle of 
gloomy silhouettes, each mounted on an uncompromising square of 
staring white cardboard, over the mantelshelf. in her bright little 
parlour? Even because that high nose and long chin, supported by 
a black “ stock,” represents a Joneg of -the past ; po less a personage 
than “ Grandpapa Jones.” The tip-tilted nose and frills are intended 


’ 

‘ 
' 
+ 


| to set forth the ancient charms of “Grandmamma Jones,” and the 


nondescript n curved upper lips, and bob curls, recall to the 
retrospect ainda of Mr..a Pie Janes. a series of tender maiden 
aunta. ; = ee, ote dh ae ee 

“My dear grandmother,” I have heard Jones say, “had the 
family ipa eel on -y hung in the order in-which you. at present 

er parlour mantelshelf ; they shall hang where they 

now areas long 4s rs. Jones and I live !” thig with a defiant glance 
at his daughter Selina, who is “advanced.” | sible. ss Fit 

On the hobs in Mrs. Brown’s parlour stand a pair of grim cast- 
iron dogs, which are continually ‘getting knocked off with harrowing 
din into the ash-pan. kes ie adits 
« Why do you not do away with those ugly things?” I asked on 
one paaneern - the irate Hrown .was fishing up @ plack-leaded 
Cerberus wi etongs, ss. ee is _ 

“ How can 1?” he replied (savagely: >t My mother-in-law would 
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never forgive me ; they were a present from her to Jemima on our 
wedding-day.” 

Mrs. Brown’s hall is, moreover, made unlovely by the apparition 
of a stuffed crane with a wry neck, and of a pair of superannuated 
gulls, but these mementoes Brown clings to; they were unfortu- 
nately shot by his uncle, and presented to him when a boy. ‘ 

. But how shall I attempt to enumerate the countless objects “ to 
memory dear,” yet offensive to the artistic eye, whieh destroy the 
otherwise harmonious furnis of the homes I visit? There is 
the cushion which occupies the place of honour on the couch, its 
dingy lap-dog, with shadowless beady eye, reclining on a still more 
faded crimson stool; the alabaster vase, with group of imperishable 
wax flowers, protected by its glass shade; above all, the tapestry 
picture, representing Mary Queen of Scots ever meeting her doom, 
ruddy-cheeked and stolidly indifferent. 

From my own hearthstone, however, I let my eyes rove with 
supreme satisfaction over my surroundings. From ceiling to floor 
the colour scheme has been successfully carried out : nothing jars 
upon the gratified senses, if I only keep my regard persistently 
turned away from the niches at each side of the bright, tastefully- 
tiled hearth. Here, if I gaze, a deep sense of gloom settles on my 
spirits, my contentment is ruefully disturbed, for those niches have 
been reluctantly dedicated to my husband’s household gods, in the 
eke of life-sized portraits of his maternal grandfather and grand- 
mother. I say “portraits,” but I have always declined to accept 
them as such, preferring to believe them to be the crnel practical joke 
of some dyspeptic artist. Why should my husband’s grandparents 
be so hopelessly plebeian in appearance, when he is a man of such 
distinguished appearance? And if, as he declares, his grandfather 
did not succumb to liver-complaint, why has the artist painted that 
broad, fat face with such a decided tinge of orange-chromie ? Where 
was his artistic taste when he allowed that heavy old lady to sit for 
her portrait in a headdress like a night-cap, with that odious band 
of green ribbon tied in a formal bow on the crown, and a full-blown 
rose in her hand? I could bear these works of art better but for 
that rose and the old gentleman’s horn snuff-box. 

‘‘ But,” you ask, “why have them hung in such conspicuous places 
in your sitting-room ?” 

Thereby hangs a tale, which, for the relief of my overcharged 
feelings, I will tell you. 

When John and I were first engaged, and he took me to see his 
parents, I was only just seventeen. e were not married until I 
was twenty-one, and during the intervening time I frequently visited 
his home, and grew to love the dear old lady his mother, and many 
a long chat we used to have on the subjects we both liked best—our 
John’s virtues and our future—as I sat at her feet in the snug little 
parlour overlooking.the park. Immediately opposite the windows, 
in the full glare of the daylight, hung those dreadful portraits. I used 
to look at them furtively, and wonder, with a half-suspicion of the 
truth, whom they represented. To make enquiries, I felt would be 
injudicious, as surely the possession of such monstrosities could not 
be other than embarrassing to the possessor, until it chanced that 
John and I found ourselves alone in the parlour, with a gathering 
twilight casting an uncertain glamour over the family portraits. 

“John,” 1 whispered, laying a timid hand on his arm, and 
glancing shyly at the portraits, “‘ were those relations of yours?” 

« The oil paintings? Certainly, my love ; they are my mother’s 

nts. 

‘Were they really like that, John?” I asked again, somewhat 
anxiously. | 

“I cannot say, my dear; I never saw them in life, but my 
mother values the portraits. She must see a likeness.” 

“Oh !” I ejaculated, looking awfully at the cap with its oppressive 
green ribbons, 

John laughed. “I am afraid you do not admire my ancestors ?” 


e said. 
I replied by a : einer ““Do you not think, John, that they 
would have looked better had they been done a few sizes smaller ? 
And,” I continued with hesitation, “I cannot say I like those things 
in their hands.” 

John burst into a roar of laughter, which I thought unkind, 
because I had not meant to say anything funny, and after that he 
often teased me about the family portraits. 

A year after our marriage, John’s father died, and the kind old 
lady only survived her husband a few months. Of course John, 
being an only child, came into stl da and we had a sale of the 
household furniture; but the old clock and the portraits had to 
come here. | 

Now the clock is a beautiful old thing, with a bell like music, and 
quite sets off the hall ; but the presence of those ) seakor in my nice 
sitting-room made me positively wretched. After they were hung 
up, I sat down and had a good cry, and I know John felt for me. 

“Just like the Yorkshire giants one sees painted outside penny 
shows,” I sobbed. an 


“But whatam I todo with them, Ella? You would not have me 
of my ancestors?” he very justly argued. And I was not 
such a brute as to contradict him. ; 

They had hung there like great blots upon the fair page of my 
early married life for about a couple of years, when John’s only 
surviving cri childless widow of considerable means, came to 
visit us. She had not been many minutes in the room before she 
exclaimed with rapture : “Oh, John, I see you have got the dear old 
portraits! How fortunate you are!” She went and stood before 
them, gazing at them pensively for some time. oe ; 

My heart gave a t bound. A hope was dawning in my breast, 
but for the present I remained silent. That very night, when Aunt 
Jane had retired to rest, I:opened the campaign I had been planning. 

“John,” I began, “Aunt Jane is very much attached to those: 
portraits. Now you know, my love, that I never knew your grand- 
parents, therefore I can have no regard for them personally, and 
they are not ornamental.” : 

I paused, and looked at John to observe the effect of my remarks. 
He was covering his moustache with his hand, but I detected a 
twinkle in his eyes, though he studiously gazed into the fire. I took 
courage to proceed : 

$6 if you were to make her a present of them, how delighted she 
wotild be! And you know, John, it is your duty to pay her some 
attention ; she is our Johnnie’s godmother, and——” — 

“Oh, Mrs. Caudle !” interrupted John, shaking his finger at me 
and laughing outright. ; 

“Dear John, you will do it; I know you will!” 1 exclaimed 
joyfully. . 

: "i Do you really suppose that Aunt Jane would drag those. 
cumbersome things all the way to Wales with her?” replied John. 

a her—promiee that you will try her !” I cried. 

‘Well, she may have them and welcome, as far as I am con- 
cerned,” was John’s rejoinder. | 

And the result was, that when Aunt Jane left us three weeks later, 
I had the supreme satisfaction of seeing a large packing-case, con- 
taining the family its, being hoisted on to the roof of the 
cab, and whirled out of sight amid the profuse thanks of the 
delighted old lady. When I went back to my sitting-room, I clasped 
my hands with a sigh of relief, and immediately hung up a pair of 
sweetly pretty brackets, placing on them artistic Grecian vases, and I 
was happy. | 3 

John and I were beginning to grow quite a staid married 
couple, and the family portraits were shades of the past, when we 
received the intelligence of Aunt Jane’s death from sheer old age. 
We had always kept up friendly relations with her, exchanging 
occasional letters, and she had remembered Johnnie handsomely in 
her will. My husband was made executor, and, without a thought 
to the portraits, he entrusted a solicitor to realise, and his aunt's 
household furniture, along with some troublesome property, were 
put to the hammer. 

We were not out of mourning for dear old Aunt Jane when John 
and I took atrip up to London. John had togo on business, and, as 
I required a change, he took me with him. This was actually my 
Lae visit to the great metropolis, so John took me about as much as 

e could. 

One afternoon we wandered through Wardour Street, making the 
best use of our eyes, when I suddenly found myself blankly staring 
at a familiar object, which was suspended outside a broker’s shop 
door. I involuntarily tightened my hold of John’s arm, and 
following the direction of my eyes, halted abruptly with fascinated 
gaze. We were looking at the portrait of a heavy old lady, with a 
cap and green ribbons, a full-blown rose in her hand. 

Ina moment John had dashed into the shop, leaving me standing 
bewildered in the street. I followed. John had the Jew dealer by 
the collar. 

‘Where did you get that portrait?” he asked breathlessly, 
following up his question by a shake. ; 

“The shentleman had better take his hand off my collar,” replied 
the Jew, with a glint in his cunning eyes. ‘I have got it in lawful 
commershe, and there is the fellow to it.” 

We looked where his dirty finger indicated, and there, on the 
floor, amongst a strange variety of ancient lumber, stood my 
husband’s grandfather, horn snuff-box in hand. 

The wicked old knave of a Jew perceived at once his celeron 
Here was a purchaser at any cost, and after much haggling, Jo 
paid down an exorbitant sum, and we left the shop, in possession of 
the portraits. ; 

hey were placed with their faces to the wall at the hotel until 
our holiday came to an end, and our luggage was augmented on our 
homeward journey by an immense flat packing-case. 

The day after our return I mournfully took down my brackets, 
and without a word of complaint—for what is the use of struggling 
against fate ?—I helped John to hang the portraits in their old place, 
and they have hung there ever since. 
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Aunt Clare’s ‘Old Story.” 


(a STORY IN TWO WEEKLY PARTS.) 


CHAPTER I. 

We thought it had been such a prosaic life; we, her grand 
nephews and nieces, had only known her an old woman, a quiet, 
most sweet old lady, just a woman whose i exterior seemed to 
say that the vessel of her long life had been sailing over seas of 
naught but summer sailing. 

e had made a mistake—one very often does in one’s light 
judgment of our near-by neighbours of whom we feel so sure of 
certain knowledge. 

“ Her ladyship ” was the dignified head of an old house, and her 
son was representing the county. All around the home of her 
adoption, and all around from the territory of Hayleigh Chase where 
her family had been known from time immemorial, people had come 
to swell the long state of her funeral train. 

Her eldest son and I, her great-nephew, curate of Hayleigh, were 
co-executors under her will. 

The matter of her will is naught here. To speak about its 
details would bring forward so many names and so many doings of 
late times, that I should only cause confusion to fall over her “story.” 

Some papers lay rolled up and stitched together in an old drawer, 
the one locked drawer of my aunt’s bureau. 

She called me her executor. I make myself her editor by 
unt mee roll of papers and giving them to such as like to 
eal us the tale ran: 


AN OLD STORY. 


I have just tied my papers together and by a freak of childish 
humour put this title to them, and now I write this one sentence on 
pda the first page. To think that Clare Hayman should see fit to 
call her life a story ! 

My sixteenth birthday ! I had looked forward to the day as to 
a day of much mark, and it was ending with just nothing at all to 
remember it by, beyond the fact that I could write myself down as 
one year nearer womanhood. Coveted womanhood! I did not 
know what was this glorious vision which I was stretching forward 


to p- 

We lived in an out-of-the-way village place, but, as my father 
was Squire Hayman, a sort of local greatness belonged to us. 
1 suppose it was from some ignorant over-importance of my childish 
notions on this status of ours, that my feminine imagination wandered 
out to vague and more splendid greatnesses of the world—the world 
to which I, in my womanhood, might be introduced. 

But the world—London—was a long way off, for those were the 
days of stage-coaches, of a rare strange invention called “gas,” by 
which candles were said to be outshone, of short waists to one’s 
frocks, of sandalled shoon, of “crops ” for girlish heads. 

The clear, light May evening was lingering long over the far 
fields and the pale green swelling distances that we called “the 
hills.” Our woods were there, lifting their fresh greenness up to 
the daffodil sky that, cloudless and so light, seemed to tremble at 
the coy advances of the summer twilight. 

I was by no means poetising, but rather was unromantically 
sitting on a stile, and swinging my feet. 

I was sixteen, and I was scarcely satisfied, now that I had 
attained that long-wished-for culmination of maturity. However, if 
unsatisfied, I was not by nature or habit ill-tempered, and the 
swinging of my feet, begun in a sort of half-fretfulness, went on with 
a wild sort of increasing bravado. 

“ Better lgck next time,” said I aloud. There were only the 
evening birds and the open buds of snowy thorn-flowers about me, 
so what did it matter, if I did utter those four words aloud? If 
aunt had heard them, I should have been reprimanded for vulgarity. 
However, she did not hear—no one heard. 

“Aunt” was a decided fact in my life; she took care of her 
brother, the squire, and of his two children, Miles and myself. A 
most exemplary woman she was; I always knew this, but—but— 
why did my mother die and leave me for Aunt Clare to shape into 
young-ladyhood ? 

Father had promised me a ball when I was sixteen, and—there! 
some tiresome cousin or other had dicd, and this, my birthday, was 
his funeral day. In my impetuous revolt I slapped with my open 
palm the thick band of the black silk sash that went round my 

waist. 

Such a faraway melancholy was it, such a vanity of mourning 
was I in !—there had been to me that morning one moment of sweet 
content, as I stood and surveyed myself in aunt’s cheval-glass. My 
mew grey mousseline-de-laine frock was of the latest fashion, the 
waist so near to my armpits, my gigot sleeves so well bunched out, 
the small tucks and plaitings at the bottom of the skirt so exactly 
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like a fashion-book. For five minutes I was quite glad; being obliged 
to go into mourning, I was also obliged to have this new frock. 

Long before the sweet May evening had come I had forgotten my 
vain gladness, there was a very decided anger in the slap which I 
gave to the offending black sash. I was conscious of the sure fact 
that had it not been for this untimely-dying cousin, I should have 
been arrayed in snowy virgin-white, bowing my acceptances to the 
gay sprigs of the county gentry for stately minuet and—and—that 
new seraphic dance, which aunt insisted a ignoring, the waltz. 

And my swinging feet clapped together their polished sides of 
prunella in angry petulance of rebellion. 

I jumped down from my stile and ran along by the hedgeside. 
I had seen some half-dozen yards off the first pink-tipped bud among 
the hedge-rose bushes. 

Alas! I was tall, but the bud, the scarlet cluster of buds, was 
taller, if one may so speak ; an effort would be needed if I meant to 
attain to the gathering of their new young beauty. 

An effort suited my humour. My hat—a gipey-hat they called it— 
had got loose and hung round my neck. One second fixed it 
in its place upon my somewhat ruffled crop, and with very decided 
energy my fingers tied the broad white ribbon which went over its 
crown down beneath my chin. My arms were free, and I stretched 
aloft. No use stretching—not a bit of it; the tip of my longest finger 
was at least three inches off the lowest tip of jie bu 

To jump was the next thing, of course. Also of course, to jump, 
and to strain and stretch, meant that I was wantonly setting too 
heavy a trial upon delicate fabrics. I won the roses, but—my 
sandals! The dainty ribbon, which nurse was eternally renewing, 
burst with a little crack. 

“ Bother!” cried 1 aloud ; “ why cannot they invent something 
that won’t break !” 

Habits of life are all-powerful—which truism means that as the 
words and the tone flew out on to the soft spring air, I flushed 
red and hot as I always did when aunt reprimanded me for vulgarity. 

Surely, I often thought, I must be innately vulgar, for I did and 
said so many things of which aunt’s propriety disapproved. 

I threw the bunch of rosebuds on to the grass, and kneeling, 
tried with hurried, impulsive, trembling aeons to push out of sight, 
within my shoe, those unhappy, helpless-looking, broken sandals. 

“It was all bad—all horribly bad!” my heart was exclaiming. 
My heart and I were somewhat given to impulsiveness ; I could 
easily laugh, perhaps I could easily cry ; I know that some angry 
tears just then made my nose tickle. 

I brushed my hand across my eyes, and in doing this, lifted my 

d 


head. 

Who was that ? 

From beneath the poke of my gipsy-hat I looked forth, and saw a 
gentleman in riding-dress upon the pathway which led across the 
field from the stile where I had just been sitting. 

I knew everyone in the village—almost every man, woman, or 
child in the dozen or so of villages about us. This was a stranger. 

In the moment when I made this decision he had come from the 
path towards me. 

In those days even squires’ daughters were behind the city for 
fashion, but I knew at once that this stranger was habited in the 
most correct, most courtly style. His cinnamon-coloured coat fitted 
like a skin, such a high-rolled collar was not to be seen in Hayleigh 
village—no, nor in Marling town. The multitudinous folds of his 
cravat, and the peep one got of the cambric of his shirt-frill, were of 
daintiest texture. High boots, soiled with dust, and a small-brimmed 
beaver hat, finished his apparelling. 

He stood before me with the stock of his riding-whip held across 
him in his two hands. 

“ Are you hurt?” heasked. “You have met with some accident 
—your cry made me turnround. I did not see you until then.” 

Of course not, I was half in the hedge. However, that was not 
what I said. My tongue was sufficiently polite to say : 

“Qh no. Iam obliged. I am not hurt; it’s only this horrid 
sandal broken.” 

' “A small damage that; but—are you sure? I thought——” 

I coloured fiery red. What business had he to think I was 

crying } My rude answer will show the sort of hot-headed being 


was. 
“‘ You thought I was crying !”I burst out. “I was not doing any- 
nS of the kind. As if I should cry for such nonsense.” 

e shamed me utterly, for he never even smiled at my babyish 
outburst, and I rose and stood abashed before him. For a second or 
so no words were said. I think he was surprised to see me rise into 
so tall a measure of womanliness, when kneeling I had made go paltry 
and childish a show of temper. . j 

However, as [ learnt more surely afterwards, the stranger was & 
true gentleman, and his next words set me at my ease, for they 
entirely ignored me and my behaviour. 

“T have lost my way,” he began.-“No.; that is scarcely the exact 
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truth, for I feel sure I am going in the right direction, sie I may 

be at some distance yet from my destination. My horse fell lame at 

Bardene ”—Bardene was the first village out of Marling town, and 

six miles from us—“and instead of going back to hire another, 

s am walking. Am I now far from Hayleigh—from Hayleigh 
cto es , is 

‘No, notif yougo the right way,” laughed I. ‘“ You will be more 
than half an hour if you go as yon were going, but the shortest way is 
down the lane and across the alder meadow and thespinney. Beyond 
that there is one field, and if you go out of it by the white gate there 
is Hayleigh Cross just exactly opposite you.” 
. “ Hayleigh Cross—does that mean clas Hayleigh Rectory? Iam 
an outside barbarian, remember.” 

“Very much a barbarian, I should say!” and again I laughed. 
“It does mean very much the same, seeing the cross is in the middle 
of the road and the charch and the rectory face it.” 

His eyes were answering my laugh, It was very odd, but we 
seemed not at all strangers by this time. We were turning towards 
the stile, I to lead, he to be led. 

““ My roses!” I suddenly exclaimed. 

The stranger looked enquiringly at me. 

“Yes! Rosebuds, at least. fhe first, too! I cannot lose them. 
I suppose I let them fall when—when——” 

“When the sun got into your eyes—when you had to push his 
beams out of them ; when—when—you looked up and we had to 
be polite to each other ?”. 

“Just so.” I ran away, calling out: “If you are polite enough 
to hide while I find my rosebuds, I will show you the way. I am 
go ome.” 

hen I went back to where I had stood but those few moments 
before, peering down into the long-growing grasses for my cluster 
of rosebuds. Looking for them, my mind was full of them, and the 
stranger fell out of my thoughts. ~ | ! fiend 

“Here they are!” said a voice at my elbow, and, turning, 
[ saw them in the stranger's hands, he just in the act of rising from 
picking them up. “Now you will show me the way?” he asked. 

We went on, over the stile and along the lane, together, he 
playing with my rosebuds and talking, I somehow not daring to 
ask him for them. It seemed childish to attach any im nee to 
such slight things, for, as we talked, some odd chance led this new 
friend of mine to talk of rather grave things. He was not an old 
man-—nay, he was young ; but a man of, say, twenty-five seems to 
be in age far away from a girl who is on that very day but sixteen. 

In my mind I remember quite well all the things he said, but I 
do not care to write them down—to remember is enough. I know 
that the low gables of The Chase (my home) were in sight ; I know 
that the turn of the lane had been passed at which one came in 
sight of the gates with our “greyhound pursuivant” on each high 
supporting-post, and that still I walked along empty-handed, while 
he (the oe) held my poor bunch of fading buds. 

* ea we had ended one bend of our talk—somewhat carelessly 
e said : 

“These are no good now, are they? Do you want them ?” 

I believe he had been leading me into gravity, now with inborn 
wilfulness I threw this gay, detiant sort of speech at him. 

“ Certainly not,” I cried. ‘Do you think I want them now that 
you have twisted them out of all shape? Look! they are as limp 
as——”” 

“Limp? Just so, we'll throw them away.” 

‘No, you won't,” I retorted. ‘‘ Roses are roses, and these are the 
first. You were moralising just now about we country-folks being 
less superficial than city-folks, you think we are perforce ‘naturall 
elevated into habits of more sincerity.’” Iwas quoting himself. 
“TI liked my roses ten minutes ago, and [ like them now. Give them 
to me, will you?” I was laughing, but yet at the same time I felt 
myself grow tall and even stately as [ took upon myself to utter this 
wish like a command. 

‘Suppose I say ‘no’? Will you weep an intensity of woe? Will 
you dash the sunbeams again out of your eyes?” | 

This last came with a look of laughter in what I had thought 
very grave brown eyes, with a sudden stop in his leisurely, summer- 
evening tread. 

“ Not exactly,” said I proudly. ‘Do you wish to sce that folly 
over again ?” oS 

“No, no; and yet, yes. Rainy sunshine is beautiful—more 
beautiful than a-torrid glare.” 7 te 

‘“‘IT do not understand,” I interrupted, not quite truthfully. 
“Please to understand that I am not given to crying for rubbish 
like that !” 

‘‘ Methinks,” he answered after a moment, musingly, “it is for 
rubbish that tears lightly come. So at least I have heard. Women 
bear great-woes and have no tears for them.” 

“Was that to me? or spoken over my youthful head?” I 
anewered glibly, being s0 young and so wishfal to vaunt my growth 
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out of that youth. “I believe that quite certainly,” I declared ; 
“T am sure 1—women—do hide great sorrows.” Z 

He looked quietly at me. | 

“What do you know? What can——” 

“JT know a great deal,” I cried with babyish impetuosity. “TI 
have to bear a great deal; there’s aunt every day, and to-day worse 
than ever, and—and—everything just horrid to-day !. If I cried from 
morning till night it would make no difference !” 

And I trod firmly on some steps in advance of him. 

‘““ What is wrong ?” said he. . | 

“ Nothing.” 

But still, before we pe and I went by myself up the curving 
drive of .The Chase, I actually made this stranger aware of the 
great fact of my being sixteen that day, and of the accompanying 
great fact of the ball which was to have been, and which was not. 


The drive up to my home was long. Under the soft evening, I, 
well-ruled Clare Hayman, took surely into my mind the conscious- 
ness that I had overstepped aunt’s laws of maidenly pee 

However, concealment was not in my nature, and if this guidi 
of a stranger was a peccadillo, I could not alter what: was over an 
done. I told aunt at once, and had my reprimand well over before 
my father came home. : 

He was driving post, and would be at The Chase by midnight. 


CHAPTER II. 


I pip not see my father that night—was it to be expected that 
aunt would allow me to be out of bed at midnight ? 

I never could understand how he and she should be so unmis- 
takably alike in outward a ce, and yet so utterly dissimilar. 
On the following morning the file of servants had to break rank for 
me to enter the dining-room. Aunt’s face, as she stood with folded 
hands, tall and precise, at the head of the breakfast-table, expressed 
lofty disapproval of me and my tardiness ; my father stood also, like 
her, tall, lean, grey-headed, quite as erect, quite as stately, but carry- 
ing that in his dear old face which prompted me to nod a “good- 
morning ” to him as I skimmed past the maids and men, and took 
my seat. a . ; 

Prayers were over, and father and I began a race with the seme 
object. 1 slipped one hand within his arm, and began : 

‘““Have you heard the adventure? I want to know—tell me 
who——” | 

“Clare, my daughter,” his kind tones running alongside of my 
hurry, “there is to be a court-martial, I am to be judge. What 
possessed you, my dear?” 

“ Possessed me!” repeated I; “that is just it, father. I know 
everything there is to say, aunt said it last night.” 

Aunt put on her spectacles and looked at me with those 
encrusted white bunchy curls of hers flanking the gold-rimmed 
glasses. The look spoke volumes, no need for words, Mine was a 
barely perceptible pause. I went on :. 

“IT confess everything, I confessed everything last night ; but— 
what else could do? If some creature asks another creature the 
way, is it polite to turn dumb? Father, you would have done the 
same yourself. I should have been a heathen not to show him the 
way!” And herewith I drew up. my father’s chair to his special 
corner of the table. 

“That's true, child. But,” he cleared his throat, “ young ladies 
must not——” 

‘Miles, you have brought it on yourself. You would keep her 
at home instead of sending her to school. Look at Lady Barsett’s 
daughters ! are they like Clare? Girls are certain te be ruined if 
they ride across country like their fathers and brothers—now you 
see! A ret story to be told at the rectory !” 

“Well, I shall see the rector this morning, and I shall hear,” 
answered he, doing his best to pacify aunt. ‘‘‘The doctor cannot 
keep a secret, and [ shall hear all about his visitor. He was not 
expected, I know, for Barlowe only on Tuesday laughed with me 
over the scarcity of news and doings.” 

A letter was a letter in those days, and newspapers were small 
and few. 

“That is certainly Dr. Barlowe’s own fault then,” Aunt Clare 
incisively put in, “for there might be an unlimited number of franks 
at his disposal if he chose. His own brother and his wife’s brother 
both members, and yet ‘no news!’ Give me Dr. Barlowe’s oppor- 
tunities !” . 

Aunt majestically swayed her head, and the tea by this time 
having been ‘drawing ” for the number of minutes she specified as 
requisite, she lifted the teapot and began her morning’s duty. A 
glance from her keen eyes into mine, and a moving of her glance 
trom me to my plate at the side of the table, Zonxayed her command 
that I was to begin breakfast. 
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“ Did you see Miles, father?” I asked presently. Miles was my 
only brother, and was in London, at Charterhouse. 

“Yes, I made a point of it, and went to a City inn so that he 
night run in to me. He breakfasted with me yesterday morning. 
Really the lad isa fine lad—more like his mother than thou art, 
clare but with the Hayman strength too. We'll hope so, well 

ope so. i ‘ 

“ H’m—ha!” jerked aunt, swallowing nearly the whole of a cup 
of tea at once. “Clare at school, and Miles getting strength in the 
air of his own fields, might have been a better ordering than——” 

‘Tush, tush, Clare!” said my father testily. “ I’ll-have no boy 
of mine tied to a woman’s apron-strings. I was at Charterhouse, 
and my father was there before me—MLiles has cut his name in the 
ee his grandfather's and mine. The lad’s doing well !— 
well ! 

“T am glad to hear it—very glad. I wish I could be as con- 
fident about his sister. I am thankful now that the ball had to be 
put off. I should be ashamed to have the county go away from The 
Chase with the idea that any Mistress Hayman could be a hoyden !” 

“Come, come ; my little girl is no hoyden ; at least, if she is so, 
a ‘hoyden’ may be a very good thing. Clare, my maid, put on 
thy muffle and come round the croft with me;:the May wind 
is tricksy.” He went towards the door, but’ spoke ‘to aunt as he 
turned the shining brass handle. “ Have a cover laid, in-case I 
bring Barlowe back with me. 
visitor?” His eyes twinkled, and he ran his fingers up through his 
aaa thick, white hair. i ' 

“Visitors will always find Squire Hayman’s table. in fit order ; 
his sister is not superficial in her ruling of his house.” This lofty- 
mannered answer was decorously and imposingly uttered by Aunt 
Clare, as she gave herself her customary final half-cup of tea. 
“Go with your father, Clare. I wish no politeness which is not 
voluntary.” : 

It was not convenient to either father or me to hear this grandiose 
humility, and we left aunt to herself. 


Dr. Barlowe and my father were busy with magisterial duties 
that day at Harling. I had my hours and half-hours of study— 
liking this by no means half-heartedly, for I think it was in my 
nature to love anything which led to a grasp of the world’s doings. 
1 was like Aunt Clare in that. I wonder whether she had been like 
me in her girlhood ? 

She e me walk with her into the village, for it was her 
visiting day. She never visited the co at haphazard times, 
but had a rule for that, as she had for most other things. This part 
of my day was, I am afraid, not so pleasant to meas the part wherein 
I was free ee my books, for I liked to talk to the village wives, 
and could scarcely make an interest when I only stood by and: heard 
them talked to. - | - 

But all this was over by four o’clock, 
to dress and be ready for my father when he should come home. 
Dinner was always at five o'clock. Aunt kept her brother’s house 
up to all points of propriety and etiquette, and to dine at five was 
then the mode. So she and I gat, in the chintz parlour, with a fire 
in the grate and the window open, for all the summer sunshine and 
May warmth to come in to us,. rae 

Aunt worked at her frame assiduously ; 1; with my gay em- 
broidery, did not get on so fast. One cannot work much when the 
summer is so gay and young. I am afraid I looked out over the 
garden and as far down the long avenue of elms as I could. Father 
might come in that way—the front way, or else, if he brought 
Dr. Barlowe home, he would come in at another gate. 

The clock struck five. | : 23. 

Aunt pushed aside her work, and folding her mittened hands, 
waited. No one should wait for her. ‘i 

Waiting was not the question, for there came immediately the 
euund of my father’s genial, hospitable voice, and the quick passing 
of certainly more than one pair of feet over the stone ball : 

The door opened, and Dr. Barlowe, short, stout, rather rubicund, 
came in, with his easy, not to say shambling gait. 

“This young ignoramus is fora logising for our riding-dress, 
madam,” said he ; “but the town does not know the ways of the 
country—eh? Magistrates who toil for their country’s good are 
allowed to ignore the fantasies of the toilet. But I must introduce 
this Signor Punctilio. He goes by the name of Peter Farre, my 
sister's son, Nephew, be acquainted with these ladies, Mistress 
Hayman and her niece.” | 

Aunt made a severe curtsy ; I made my best, which “best” was, 


I fear, far from good. I was, in truth, a bit discomfited, for this | 


stranger was my stranger. An instinctive horror possessed me at 
the idea of Sir Peter Farre’s son looking upon me as a “ hoyden.” 
However, the next fact brought me back to self-possession, for 
—he had gravely gone through the same ceremony with aunt—lI 
found the tips of my fingers lightly held by the new visitor, while 


rendered me a most kindly service—you will have 


I suppose the larder will stand a| 


and aunt and I went home | 


his closely-curling brown head was bowed low over the linked hands. 
For a second I felt the sweep of a soft moustache over my finger- 
tips, then, as I drew back with coy propriety, he too drawing back 
with a courtly deference, our eyes met. 
_ Neither laughed. I think, nevertheless, a laugh was singing 
about our hearts. 
How lightly, how easily, did this new comer rule the situation. 
‘“‘Madam,” said he, speaking through aunt to me, “fortune is 
indeed kind to me to-day. I not only make new friends, but I am 
able to acknowledge a debt I incurred last night. Your niece 


“I did hear—yes. We are fortunate in my niece's forwardness 
having met with so gallant.a construction as you honour her by 
putting upon it.” Aunt’s stateliness was gracious. 

Never did I so worship Baines before. Baines was butler. He 
opened the door at this most opportune moment. 

“Uncle,” said Mr. Farre, “I shall ignore your cloth in our 
relationship, and claim the stranger guest’s privilege. May I lead 

ou to dinner, madam?” With the studied courtesy of those days 
e again bowed before aunt. 
' The rector and I followed. 
“A sad dog, Miss Clare—a sad dog, this nephew of mine. Too 
much of a courtier for us village folks—eh ?” 

“Aunt would not agree with you, Dr. Barlowe,” answered I. 

‘‘Ah, we must talk; we old men must talk. What else are we 
good for except we look on and talk ?” 7 
- It was Dr. Barlowe’s way to make a show of shallowness. 

“ ie a She were to be taken at your word, and allowed to do 
nothing but talk,” I ran on heedlessly, “ how would you like it?” 

“ Vastly well—vastly well, young madam. Eh, squire, what say 
you? It’s time we old ones took our ease and let the young ones 
work. The stupidity, the arrant knavery of those yokels to-day 
wasting three hours over their litigious madness, and then, after all, 
going in for some stuff they call arbitration! J like a man who'll 
fight out his cause likea man! Illi give it up. Let them get new 
blood on the bench, something fit to comprehend these new notions. 
A British farmer arbitrate when it’s a question of trespass !|— 
arbitrate, indeed !” 

‘Then some hot soup came temptingly under the good doctor's 
nose, and he subsided. consequence, other subjects came forward, 
and aunt and I—yes, even I, though I was but what aunt was 
pleased to call a “chit”—found ourselves not only listening but 
making remarks upon such matters as came to interest us, Yes,.I 
am sure I had quite as much to say as she had. 

7 (To be continued.) 


9 
The Editor’s Note Book. 
AMONG the other bad fashions—and there are a good many of 
them—which have grown up in Parliament of late years is that of 
framing a policy to accord with, or to take the sting from, some telling 
epigram. Thus when Sir Wilfrid Lawson said that the Government 
policy in the Soudan ought to be ‘‘rescue and retire,” Mr. Gladstone 
jumped at it with eagerness, and declared that that was what he had 
meant all along. Now Mr. Labouchere, with equal brilliancy, flouts 


the Government with the assertion that what the Government means 
is to ‘‘ravage and remain.” | 


IT is to be hoped that the sensitiveness of the Premier’s mind will 
not, in deprecation of this epigram, again dissolve any coherent plan 
which the collective wisdom of the Cabinet may be slowly crystallising. 
Governments, and, for the matter of that, Oppositions, which have 
intelligible policies and decided views about carrying them into effect, 
need not trouble themeelves about epigrams even as eleotioncering 
weapons, 


WHATEVER may be thought of the desirability of keeping open the 
toad from Suakin to Berber, or of marching a force for the relief of 
Khartoum, it is more than probable that the climate will very soon 
relieve the Government from the necessity of coming to a definite 
decision on the subject. Campaigning in the deserts of the Soudan 
during the summer is out of the question, and it is even doubtful 


, whether it would be possible to keep European soldiers, except for a 


very brief space of time, in Suakin itself. 


THE House of Lords, by a majority of six in a thin house, has 


decided that the Wellington statue is not to be re-erected in the 


neighbourhood of Hyde Park Corner, and, as at present decided, that 
thing of beauty is to be a joy for ever to the soldiers at Aldershot. 
Why the Dukes of Buccleuch and Rutland shouldbe supposed, to take 
any special interest in the matter I\do not, know, but Lord I Dorchester, 
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in the course of the discussion, expressed himself as being extremely 
anxious that this important matter should not be settled in the absence 
of those noble lords, 


THE authorities in America ap to have just discovered, what 
bas been well known to the rest of the world for a long time, that a 
vast quantity of abominable stuff, purporting to be butter and cheese, 
is produced by the ingenuity of manufacturers in the States. Americans 
were very angry some little time ago because the importation of certain 
forms of pig meat was prohibited in Germany, but recent revelations 
as to the conduct of the American provision trade show clearly that 
the Government of the Emperor knew very well what it was about. 


AN occasional correspondent, writing to the Times, gives a descrip- 
tion of the foreign cattle market at Deptford, which will be read with 
interest by housekeepers, though I do not think that many of them will 
ayree with the writer when he says, ‘‘ As to the effect that the closing 
of Deptford would bring about in the price of meat, I doubt if the 
opinion of a farmer could be implicitly relied upon. I should prefer 
to take the opinion of a London butcher.” Possibly nobody would be 
inclined to rely implicitly upon the opinion of the representative of 
any one of the interests concerned, but, bearing in mind the extra- 
ordinary difference in the prices at which the farmer sells to the 
butcher and the butcher to the public, the butcher’s evidence would, 
undoubtedly, be received with considerable suspicion. 


Logp SHAFTESBURY has taken up the question of over-pressure in 
elemen schools, and there can be no reasonable doubt, if only from 
the sort of apology which his lordship found it necessary to make for 
Mr. Mundella, that the remarks which I made a week or two ago 
in regard to that Right Honourable gentleman’s attitude in the 
matter were by no means too strong. 


LORD SHAFTESBURY’S speech was backed up by the direct evidence 
of people of experience such as Dr. Forbes Winslow; Mr. C. J. 
Dawson, the President of the National Union of Elementary Teachers ; 
Sir E. H. Currie and Miss Muller now, and Mrs. Surr, late, of the 
London School Board. It is impossible to doubt that a case has been 
made out which calls for a much more serious answer than can be con- 
tained in the usual glib official commonplaces, or irrelevant references 
to ‘‘the Registrar’s reports of the last fifteen years.” 


Mr. LAWEs has applied to the Court of arg ae relieve 
him, so far as it may be done under the new Act, of the liabilities he 
has incurred in the course of his extensive experiences of the Law 
Courts, but threatens, through Messrs. Lewis and Lewis, to continue 
the conflict to its last stage. 


AS matters stand now Mr. Belt will get neither damages or costs, 
and is probably reflecting on the injustice of a system which allows 
a man to be d from court to court by an impecunious opponent, 
and then to have the pleasure of paying the whole of his costs out 
of his own pocket. Surely it would not be a very great hardship if 
appellants were required to give security for costs. ae 


From the point of view of “ artistic merit,”” Mr. Lawes’s tactics 
may be perfectly correct. Looked at in any other light they seem 
to leave a good deal to be desired. 


IT is stated in the 7smes that the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill is not 
to be proceeded with this session, but that it is intended to submit a 
resolution ‘‘ affirming the principles of the Bill.” Such a course scems 
to be absurd, as well as a cruel waste of time. The principles of the 
Bill have been affirmed over and over again, and, if the question is to 
come beforc Parliament at all, it ought to be brought in as a matter of 
business, and not as an abstract resolution which will certainly be 
carried, and will, as certainly, have no effect upon the position of the 
matter one way or the other. 


THE principal objection to Mr. Warton’s proposed Patent Medicine 
Bill was that it tarred with the same brush good and bad alike. No 
doubt a number of patent medicines are simply rubbish, while a few 
are even deleterious ; but many are distinctly useful and beneticial, 
and are not unfrequently prescribed by medical men. Nor does it 
seem reasonable to ask that a medicine which contains perhaps an 
infinitesimal and harmless amount of poison, should be labelled as 
poisonous, and so be practically put out of the market. 


Mors to the purpose is the complaint that ignorant le are apt 
to look upon the Government stain, not sietely ae a Gr Wit as an 
abeolute State guarantee of the virtues of the medicine which it accom- 
panies. It is of course impossible altogether to provide against the 
stupidity of some people, but it might be well to add to the stamp 
something equivalent to the French Sans garantie du Gouvernement. 


THE Postmaster General tells us that intemperance and bet Sob 
nsible for almost everything that goes wrong with the Post 
Office staff, and that these two evils are absolutely the cause of the 
cases of breach of discipline which lead either to dismissal or 
prosecution. Mr. Fawcett says that in making this statement he does 
not exaggerate, but it is obvious that he does. Intemperance and 
perane are no doubt fruitful sources of ruin and misery, but there are 
& good many other easy roads by which weak human nature can 
travel to perdition, and I for one do not think that the millennium 
might be confidently expected even if racing of all sorts were to be 
abolished to-morrow, and we were all to take to drinking lemonade 
the day after. 


BESIDES, what about the very ae 
who are now employed by the Post Office? Do none of them ever 
commit breaches of discipline which lead to dismissal? And if 
they do, are we to assume that the culprits have been guilty of drink- 
ing and gambling, both vices which are not common among young 
women? 


number of young women 


In this connection, note may be made of a couple of sentences in 
an excellent leading article in the Times of March 27th on the drink 
uestion. The writer said: ‘‘The crimes ascribed to drink are 
Heniantly due to the badness of the drink. The fluids retailed to the 
poor are in too many cases concoctions which madden the brain and 
ruin the digestion, even when taken in quantities which would be 
tfectly harmless were the liquor genuine.” It is a great pity that 
Rie Wilfrid Lawson and his friends will not recognise this simple 
truth. More real | eet good would be done by the peeing 
of a well-considered and stringent Adulteration Act than by the 
declamation of any number of teetotalers, Blue Ribbons and all. 


A NUMBER of the old wooden houses in Wych Street, Strand, 
have been pulled down during the last week or so, and it is stated that 
mercantile offices are to be erected on the site thus cleared. This 
simply means that more compensation will have to be paid when the 
long-required improvement is made which will sweep away all the 
buildings between the north side of Wych Street and the south side of 
the Strand, and the longer the business is postponed the worse it will 
be for the ratepayers. | 


THAT Coroners’ juries do not always pay strict attention to the 
laws of evidence in framing their verdicts is notorious, and a 
Wandsworth jury last week afforded as good an illustration of this 
truth as has been given for some time. A man was seen to shoot him- 
self on Clapham Common, and, as he was not identified, it was 
impossible for anybody to tell the Coroner’s jury anything about his 
antecedents, his circumstances, or the state of his mind. Nevertheless, 
the jury, arguing, it may be supposed, from first principles, found that 
the unfortunate suicide had put an end to his life ‘“‘ whilst temporarily 
insane,” C. D. 


Careless Work. 


_ Ir the writer lays down his pen or pencil in a different place every 
time, and inadvertently covers it with a sheet of paper, or pute it 
mechanically where it may not be seen, he may suffer ten times more 
in the composition of a single letter than if for the three or four 
seconds necessary he put his whole mind in laying that pen in one 
particular place. He will reach for it just when he desires to chain a 
new thought to the paper. He does not find it. He is annoyed, 
impatient, fretful. He searches for it, trying, meanwhile, to keep the 
coveted newly-born expression in mind. He finds the missing article 
at last; but his calmness, so necessary for the freest flow of thought, 
has gone, and the thread of his idea is broken. The work may be 
imperfect and marred in consequence. He has lost a certain portion 
both of time and strength. There may be in the course of the day a 
great deal so lost from the habit of despising this particular moment 
of small things, and the result foots up a formidable column. There 
is reason to believe that loss ensues from the doing of any act 
mechanically, no matter how trivial. Perhaps any so-called trivial 
deed should have the full force of mind brought to bear upon it. It 
may even be worth one’s while to put the whole mind, though but for 
an almost unappreciable length of time, on the placing of a tool in its 

roper place. This done, and in a short time the mental habit ~ 
ates itself into a certainty. As in one thing so in all. The profit, 
besides, Jies in the fact that where mental force is so concentrated, 
the effort ceases to become irksome. A sense of pleasure comes from 
the exercise of any act done with precision, accuracy, and minute 
attention to detail. One may realise pips in the proper formation 
of the letters in the handwriting. The scrawl is an irksome task to 
the scrawler and the reader of the scrawl. The letter dashed off in 
such haste and impatience that it is deciphered with doubt and 
difficulty, brought pain to the writer in the act, and it brings 
unnecessary pain, fatigue, and loss of time to its reader. Does it not 
profit to act up to the old adage, ‘‘ Whatever is worth doing at all, is 
worth doing well?” 
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é lus something more. In many cases, sleeping seems to retard 
The Family Doctor digestion: so that the wakening is accompanied iy a disagreeable taste 
in the mouth and a slight headache. Light reading, or very slight 


REST. 


ONE of Nature’s most potent remedial agencies is rest. It is a 
matter. of universal experience that a certain amount of rest is 
aaa necessary as food—to ensure a healthy state of mind or 
body. But in disease, rest must be often specially provided for, in 
order to preserve the strength of the individual, and so give nature an 
opportunity of restoring the lost balance. We shall first consider the 


subject as it applies to our ordinary life, and then pass on to its appli- 
cation in cases of actual disease. a 


A WORD on sleep. No definite rules can be laid down as to the 
number of hours of sleep requisite for health. This depends on the 
individual’s age, constitution, and occupation. We all know the 
rough old adage, ‘‘Six hours sleep for a man, seven for a woman, 
and eight for a fool.” But, as a matter of fact, those whose brains are 
in active exercise, whose nervous systems are delicate and excitable, 
need as much sleep as they can possibly get, and in these cases, the 
deferring of this possibility often involves such grave issues, as peace or 
perturbation, good or bad work, even sanity or insanity. In reading 
the lives of distinguished people, one is constantly struck with their 
power of sleep. Not that they invariably sleep long, but they are in 
such perfect poise, that sleep comes when and where it is required. 
When they can do nothing else they can sleep. Probably with high- 
strung temperaments, it is often this happy adjustment which saves 
them from nervous exhaustion and confirmed invalidism. 


EVERYBODY must discover for himself whether or not supper suits 
him, and if so, what supper is most wholesome for his constitution. 
As a general rule, this meal should be simple and light. But what 
suits some, is decidedly objectionable to others, For instance, after 
coffee, some people cannot sleep a wink ; on others it has no effect; on 
others, again, an absolutely opposite one. Let each observe his own 
feelings in the matter, and be guided by what he finds wholesome for 
himself, rather than by mere fashion or fancy. These details require 
forethought and self-denial. It may often seem easier to get a pre- 
scription and take medicine than to attend to these homely precautions. 
But prevention must ever remain preferable to cure. 


MENTAL work up to the very last moment before going to bed is not 
good. It may banish sleep, or at least disturb it. Before retiring, a 
short interval may be advantageously spent in reading of a soothing 
and cheering influence, but which demands no intellectual strain. 
Pleasant ideas should be brought forward and dwelt upon. If it is 
good ‘‘to sleep upon ” our troubles and determinations, then we must 
not spoil our sleep by turning them over. 


' A SLEEPING apartment should be not only airy, but quiet. While 
light should not be excluded, the room should still be shady. 

IN the morning, we should rise the moment we wake. Happy in- 
deed are those whose early training and wholesome habits enable 
them to wake when they should rise, and so spare themselves and 
others the irritation of ‘‘ knockin ope We Ht notice that youn 
children always wake betimes, and the terrible sluggardliness whic 
seems so common in later life, is often due to the self-indulgence of 
mothers and nurses, who think to spare themselves trouble by leaving 
the little ones a while longer in the safe confinement of bed. 


To half-awaken, and then allow oneself to doze off again, with a 
conviction of sin in one’s very dreams, is about the worst beginning of 
a day’s work that could beinvented. It wastes all the benefit that might 
have been derived from a good night's rest. It is enervating and de- 
moralising, He who lies on after he has once been awakened, nearly 
always finally ‘‘ gets out of bed on the wrong side.” He has no time 
for sufficient bathing ; he snatches a hasty breakfast ; he hurries off to 
catch the next train after the one which he should have caught; he is 
cross with everybody and everybody is cross with him ; his bedroom 
either has to lie in disorder, confusing the domestic decencies of the 
whole household, or else it is hastily made up without due airing or 
cleansing, and he has certainly done his utmost to secure for himself, 
and everybody else, as much ‘ines mfort as possible for the whole day. 


AN afternoon nap or stesta appears to be beneficial to many, and 
almost necessary tosome. It need not waste much time, and indeed 
no time can be wasted by anything which helps to secure calmness of 
nerve and evenness of temper. Yet too many middle-aged women, at 
that period of life when their position at the head ofa family numbers 
them among those ‘‘ whose work is never done,” shrink from this relief 
and battle strongly against nature’s inclination towards it, as if it sig- 
nified laziness, or per ear what they may dread more, the suspicion of 
the advance of age and infirmity. And yet some of those who think 
they economise time by this mistaken defiance of nature's hints, seem 
to imagine that they utilise it by sitting, half-awake, through weary 
‘ calls,” or inane ‘‘afternoon-teas,” 


IT is a somewhat debated question whether it is good to sleep soon 
after afull meal. Animals certainly do so; but man is an anima) 


handicraft, seems to give fairly satisfactory after-incal rest. At 
many hydropathic establishments a twenty-minutes’ rest is enjoined 
after dinner, during which time both books and work are prohibited, 
and the visitors are thrown upon their conversational resources. 
few minutes’ rest before m is beneficial. This puts the mental 
faculties into quiescence, and gives the digestive organs fair play. 


ONE day in seven should be set aside as ‘‘a day of rest.” This 
should mean neithera day of idleness nor a day of gloom, but a day of 
absolute cessation from the toil, and care, and labour of the preceding 
six days. Of course, the rule, ‘‘On the seventh day thou shalt rest,’ 
has no value for those who have not obeyed the command, ‘Six days 
shalt thou labour.” In relaxing some of the Sabbath restrictions of 
the past, great care must be taken that more actual labour is not 
thrown upon some classes, and those the most helpless, for the sake of 
the enjoyment of others. It is possible, too, that some of the Sabbath 
observances of the past were rather allowed to settle down on a wrong 
foundation, than were really wrong in themselves. There is nothing 
meritorious in eating cold dinner on Sunday, but it may be an act of 
true charity to give one’s cook a respite from her daily toil. One may 
smile at an old-fashioned Scotch peasant’s arrangements for blacking 
the family’s boots and fetching in the family’s water on Saturda 
evening, bat it gave the household the dignity of one day of calm an 
perfect leisure, and was a periodic cleansing of the mind from the 
‘‘noughts and crosses” of corroding little cares and duties. The true 
Sabbath blessing is rest, with its possibilities of worship, of 
family union, and of stig Saeoeaes to the solitary and to strangers. 
Nobody who has not been forced to hard work on a Sunday can fully 
realise how heavily and wearily the following week passes, compared 
with that following a bright and restful Sunday. 


Ir for a moment we take a glance at rest as a curative agent, we 
shall see how fully we are indebted to it in our treatment of ase. 


Ir a leg be broken, it must be fixed as immovably as possible in 
pane, and kept at ‘‘rest.” Nature will then unite the two ends of 
the bone. If the injured limb is not allowed this rest, it will become 
useless: the bone will not unite. The same principle runs through 
all disease, though it is not always so manifest to the senses. In some 
diseases of the joints weeks and months of “rest” have to be given 
to the infirm member, to give Nature time to repair herself. It is 
often very difficult to persuade the sufferer and the sufferer’s friends, 
that such rest is the only chance of cure. 


DURING fevers and other exhausting diseases rest is essential. And 
what is more, after apparent recovery rest is still needful. After 
typhoid-fever, the digestive organs must have prolonged rest. After 
scarlet-fever, the skin must not be hastily expected. to perform its 
functions in varying atmospheres. 


AND how much could be said of ‘‘ brain rest!” It is a mistake to 
suppose that it is only ‘‘ brain-workers’’ who suffer from exhaustion 
of nerve-force, and who require relaxation of the mental faculties. 
The brains of such people are often somewhat like the limbe of 
athletes—they can do easily what would damage others, though, of 
course, they require to know their own individual limitations, and 
not to be too proud and persistent in their strength. Everybody who 
thinks, or feels, and is liable to be worried, will suffer more or less 
from brain and nerve exhaustion. But, of course, it is in those who, 
like authors, poets, and musicians, must give out in tangible form the 
product of their thoughts and the result of their emotions, that brain- 
exhaustion is most keenly felt. A sore foot may be endured by a 
person at ease, but what if he is on the march? And the class of 

2ople we have named are on the intellectual march, and at times 
hate to perform forced marches. 


IN all cases of brain exhaustion, change of scene gives the greatest 
rest. Wehave heard a sufferer crave ‘‘ to be sent to some place which 
I never saw before.” Where the danger is only imminent, or at least 
not far advanced, it is wonderful how readily the brain takes rest and 
refreshment. We have seen a single day’s outing, in quiet rural 
scenery or by the seaside, work what seemed like a miracle. A visit 
to a theatre, one being selected where there is not overcrowding or 
excitement, and where the play is of a natural and gently humorous 
character, will do wonders. Cheerful and firm companionship is 
indispensable in such cases. Causes of annoyance and irritation 
should be avoided, because snag ph 4 is an unfailing accompani- 
ment of such cases, and, thouzh in the sweeter-dispositioned this 
seldom shows itself b ion, it is unfortunately only too eager 
to take umbrage and offence from incidents or words which would 
have unheeded at other times, or have been resolved from 
discords into accords. Those having the care of such sufferers would 
do well to look carefully round to see whether their condition ix 
aggravated by the presence of any injudicious or ill-natured person. 


_ ATTENTION {o these matters and avoidance of over-work are the 
means which lead to cure.) )Jt;is often, said; that over-work cannot 
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be avoided. Is it not truer economy and wisdom rather 
to reduce the family expenditure than to deprive it speedily of its 
bread-winner? Let what would have to be done then in grief and 
misery, begin at once in hope and determination. Besides, even 
when work cannot be minimised, much which is not work, but which 
leads to the ‘‘overworked condition,” may be put away altogether. 
Troublesome callers, interrupting chains of thought, and chasing 
away time, afterwards to be overtaken by a deadly race, may be set 
aside altogether. Entertainments, involving elaborate toilets, and 
strained efforts at conventional politeness, may be abandoned. 
Sundry a ise may be laid down; for nobody should be 
asked to do himself a permanent injury that others may not 
suffer a temporary discomfort or hardship. Something may even be 
done by abandoning the favourite chess, or the ‘‘strict game” of 
whist, and replacing them by a romp with the children. Resort 
during leisure to some handicraft which has been already perfectly 
mastered, is often a great boon. More than one woman of genius has 
acknowledged her obligations to ‘‘ white scam.” 


BuT woe! woe! if help is sought from stimulants and narcotics. 
The delusive rest they pire at first is soon followed by a condition in 
which no rest can be obtained except by semi-poisonous doses of the 
same deadly comforters. 


LASTLY, we must give a few remarks on a rather large class of 
cases, well-known to all physicians, who are vaiuly seeking rest 
and finding none, because they never do honest work to earn it. To 
them the 

Something accomplished, something done, 
Which earns a night's repose, 

remains an unproved fact. Like ‘‘ Lady Clara Vere de Vere,” they 
are ever ‘‘ sickening of a vague disease,” whose plain name is ‘‘idle- 
ness.” Every doctor can bear testimany that there is no class more 
intractable. He may even frankly tell such a patient that ‘‘she 
would be all right if she were a cottar’s daughter,” but she will not take 
the hint. Each day makes such cases more hopeless, for the powers of 
mind and body, which, if exerted, would save them, daily grow 
weaker and more difficult to rouse. Such people dabble dangerous! 
in amateur philanthropic work, in anything which will excite their 
feelings and while away their time without claiming them ina straight- 
forward, simple way of duty. Mere bodily exercise undoubtedly 
benefits them—a great French doctor cured many such by making 
them polish the floors—and lawn-tennis, etc., is now constantly 
recommended, But the root of the evil is not reached by such treat- 
ment, and it will soon crop up again. What is really needed is firm 
household discipline, which will insist that rest is earned, not b 
weariness merely after one’s own pleasure, but by honest work whic 
benefits the whole home-circle,and lightens the toil of others by relieving 
them from over-work. For it must ever remain true, even in this 

resent life, that it is only the weary—weary through hard work and 

sh struggle with ignorance, folly, and sin—who'can enter into 
6 res ” 


Born to Bad Luck. 


THE Windsor Journal gives the following history of an unlucky 
Vermonter : 

He was a lad of seven years of age, and, doubtless without the 
knowledge of his parents, packed his skates under his arm and 
skipped over to the pond for an hour’s sport. He broke through, and 
drifted some distance under the ice. Before he was extinct, however, 
he caught hold of an alder-bush in the water, bumpcd himself up 
through the ice, and escaped a watery grave. 

At sixteen he enlisted in the army, and was shot at the very first 
skirmish. He came home, recovered, and went back into the service. 
At the battle of Malvern Hill a shell from the enemy’s works landed 
between his feet and burst, blowing off his left hip and heel, and 
Lara to pieces his right leg, so that it had to be amputated, besides 
imbedding two bullets in his left foot, which remain there to this day. 
When the wounded were picked up the next day, this unfortunate 
was left on the field for dead, but while his comrades were pitching 
him into the trench with hundreds of others on that bloody field, the 
discovered that his corpse was alive, and carried him to the hhoeaitak, 
where he recovered. 

On his return home he entered the medical department of one of 
the colleges, where he graduated, and soon afterwards located as a 
practising physician not far from Corinth, Vermont. One day, while 
riding out to see a patient, his horse took fright, throwing the doctor 
out of the buggy, stringing him all along the road for several rods. 
On calling together his scattered frame, he found three fingers on his 
right hand broken. 

Not long after, while workmen were repairing his barn, a rafter 
came down endwise, striking the doctor on his hat. This caused 
uneasiness for several days. | 

The last exploit was in company with a friend making a profes- 
sional call. He took his pipe out of his mouth, and put it in his 
overcoat-pocket. Passing a house on the way, the doctor remarked : 

** Guess they are burning compost hero,” 


Half a mile more, and another house and another remark: ‘‘ They 
seem to be burning compost here, too.” . 

The silence of another half-mile was broken by the doctor ex- 
claiming: ‘‘I swow, I believe they are burning compost all along 
the road !” 

Upon which he suddenly gave a jump, landing by the roadside in 
two feet of snow, while what was left of him seemed to be paying 
striet attention to his pipe-pocket. 


Teaching at Home. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. PART I. 


MANY people look upon the study of English literature as a 
subject which can be delayed till the pupil has reached a somewhat 
advanced age, and has made considerable progress in what are con- 
sidered to be the more important branches of education. Such persons 
overlook the fact, that the pupils are not always inclined to await the 
teacher’s pleasure in this matter. As soon as a child can read to 
amuse himself, he generally tries to get something to read, and just as 
M. Jourdain discovered he had been speaking prose all his life without 
knowing it, so the child begins to study literature with like uncon- 
sciousness; and it often seems left to chance, whether such literature 
shall be good, bad, or inditlerent. It is as well to recognise the fact, 
that a child begins his acquaintance with cee len literature when he 
first reads, or is read to, and that a good deal depends on the direction 
given to these earliest studies. 


ENGLISH teachers have an immense advantage over those of other 
countries in two respects. In the first place, no other language has 
such admirable children’s books, and in no other tongue have so many 
eminent men thought it worth their while to write for children. 
Walter Scott has written a child’s history of Scotland, and Dickens 
a child’s history of England. Charles and Mary Lamb, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Charles Kingsley, and George Macdonald, have all 
written charming stories for children ; and two masterpieces in their 
respective lines, which, if not written for children, have at least been 
completely adopted by them, are the works of Englishmen. I refer 
to ** Robinson Crusoe,” and Rede Vari Progress.” So great, indeed, 
is the popularity of that last work, that not only has it been intro- 
duced into all the main languages of Europe, but a Roman Catholic 
edition of it has been arranged, where giant ‘‘ Pope ” is omitted, and 
replaced by giant ‘‘ Heresy.” 


A STILL greater advantage to the young reader is the singular 
purity of the best English literature ; you may read through a whole 
volume of Scott or Dickens to a party of boys and girls, without 
wishing to omit a single line. Anyone who has studied French and 
German fiction—is familiar, for instance, with Goethe and Victor 
Hugo—will understand how fortunate English children are in this 
respect. : 


Ir seems to mea great mistake to make the study of literature a 
lesson; it should be part of a child’s life. It should be made the means 
of cultivating his taste, stimulating his imagination, and enlarging his 
sympathies. Jn our very artificial state of life, there is so much that 
we can only know through books, that a person who has no enjoyment 
from reading is almost like a person deprived of one of his senses. 
It is so natural, under our present circumstances, for people to 
take pleasure in books, that I think it is generally due to mismanage- 
ment or neglect, where we find them cut off from this source of 
enjoyment. For instance, how many people look with somet 
almost like disgust on anything in the shape of poetry, and yet 
never knew a little child—and I have known a great many—who was 
not fond of nursery rhymes. 


From these beginnings the child passes on to the familiar English 
ballads ; ‘‘ Chevy Chase,” ‘‘'‘The Babes in the Wood,” and ‘‘ Barbara 
Allen,” are all favourites with children. I have known little things. 
of four and five pass away a wet afternoon in acting “‘ Lord Lovel, 
and Lady Nancy.” Coventry Patmore’s selection of poetry, ‘“‘The 
Children’s Garland,” is a very good one, and some of its easier contents 
are suitable at this age, if a selection of poetry is used. But where it 
is possible, I think it is better to read the pieces from volumes con- 
taining the works of single authors. For instance, one evening you 
can take down a volume of Cowper from the bookcase, and read 
‘John Gilpin,” and ‘‘ Boadicea,” and ‘‘The Loss of the Royal 
George.” Another time it may be Scott, and you pick out ‘‘ Allan-a- 
Dale,” or ‘‘ Young Lochinvar,” for your little audience ; or Campbell, 
or Gay—of the fables—or Goldsmith, supplies the entertainment. 
The child gets accustomed to the look of the volumes, and feels 
there is something for him inside them. His ear gets accustomed to 
following and un catbac as 4 tera written in various metres, and he 
will not hereafter find a difficulty in reading anything, because it 
happens to be in verse, 
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A FAVOURITE book with little children, is the one first-rate nursery 
classic which Germany has produced; I refer, of course, to the 
immortal ‘‘ Struwelpeter.” The English‘translation is very welldone, in 
fact quite equals the original ; and the broadly comic pictures and 
verses help to rouse the child’s sense of humour, a sense which is 
abundantly worth cultivating, especially in girls, who are too often 
deficient in it. 


AS 8 rule, children enjoy poetry much more when read aloud to 
them; sometimes the rhythm of a piece will please them, when 
ou feel sure they can but very partially understand the meaning. 
View a child of nine, who learnt Milton’s sonnet on the massacres in 
Piedmont, on account of the pleasure she derived from the sound of 
the words, in their mesuinene roll. Itmay be madea great news to 
a family of children if a short time in each day is set apart 
aloud, especially if the time chosen is towards the end of the day, when 
they no longer want to run about, and are most inclined to sentiment. 


IT is a pity to keep a child to one type of fairy tale, as it is ve 
interesting to notice the different folk-lore of the different nations, 
was not long ago amused at hearing three children of about ten or 
twelve ih ane a book new to them, ‘‘Old Deccan Days,” and 
comparing these Indian fairy-tales with the German ones they already 
knew. It was suprising how many points of resemblance they found 
out, though they certainly had not read Max Miiller, or heard of 
comparative mythology. Grimm’s fairy-tales are the easiest to read 
of any, except Dasent’s ‘Tales from the Norse,” a most charming 
book, but, unluckily, rather a difficult one to get. These and Hans 
Andersen’s delightful stories give a good idea of the northern fairy 
tales, while Cox’s ‘‘ Greek Fairy Tales,” and Nathaniel Hawthorne's 
‘‘ Wonder Book,” with its sequel of ‘‘ Tanglewood Tales,” give the 
best classical stories. Hawthorne’s versions of the Greek legends form 
one of the prettiest children’s books in existence. Hard, indeed, must 
the child be to please who does not appreciate the ‘‘Golden Touch” and 
the ‘‘Chimaera.” Church’s “ Stories from Homer,” particularly those 
from the Odyssey, can be thoroughly enjoyed by children of six and 
eight years old, and Kingsley’s ‘‘ Heroes” is also a favourite book; 
and I suppose no one will forget the great Oriental story-book, the 
‘* Arabian Nights.” Of course it is not proposed to read all these books 
straight off to the same children, but they may be gradually introduced 
to them, a new set of fairy-tales always making a most acceptable 
present for birthdays or Christmas-time. 


In choosing books for children I think it a mistake selecting chiefly 
stories about other children, and especially about children leading the 
ordinary nursery and schoolroom life. It is a subject with which the 
young readers are already sufficiently acquainted ; such books there- 
fore do nothing towards enlarging their ideas, and are apt to foster 
self-consciousness, and a feeling in the children that they play a more 
important part in the world than is actually the case. Besides, the 
most charming characteristics of childhood, innocence and simplicity, 
cannot be appreciated by children, who, themselves innocent and 
simple, have applly had no sad experience of the lack of those qualities. 
I remember a y who was much struck with the pathos of 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘We Are Seven,” and read the poem to her little 
daughter, expecting her to share her admiration. The child listened 
attentively, and, when her mother came to the end, remarked of 
Wordsworth’s heroine, ‘‘She was a very obstinate little girl.” 


SToRTES of children in foreign countries or other times, are well 
worth reading ; such books as Miss Martineau's ‘‘ Peasant and the 
Prince,” Miss Yonge's ‘‘ Little Dake,” and “‘ Little Lucy’s Wonderful 
Globe,” Captain Marryat’s ‘‘ Masterman Ready,” and ‘‘ Children of the 
New Forest,” all bring fresh scenes and ways of living before a child, 
and help to give great reality to what he learns in his history or 
geography lessons. ‘‘ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,” and its 
sequel, are universal favourites, and help to brighten up the nursery 
conversation amazingly, affording a periect storehouse for quotation 
on all possible subjects. ‘‘ Dear me !” [ once heard a little six-year-old 
exclaim, who was reading about the Wars of the Roses to her aunt, 
‘‘how dreadfully fond they were of cutting off people's heads in those 
days! It’s just like Alice in Wonderland, where the queen went stamp- 
ing about the croquet-ground, and shouting out, ‘Oft with his head !’” 


IT may be objected that I have recommended a frivolous style of 
reading, and have not paid sufficient regard to “‘ instructive ” books. 
But children have as strong a desire for fiction to read as they have 
for sweet things to eat, and in both cases we shall do better, instead 
of denying them the food they crave, to see that the supply they get 
is a wholesome one. 


IF you come across anything interesting to children in your own 
reading, anecdotes of animals, curious national customs, or instances 
of personal bravery, it is an excellent plan to note the passage and 
read it out at the first opportunity. Also, wherever there is a family 
of children it is well, if possible, to take in an illustrated weekly paper. 
The sixpence a week spent on a Graphic, or Illustrated London Netcs 
is an excellent educational investment, and it is no drawback if the 
paper is got at a reduced rate, from reading-room or club, a week or 

o after publication. With events happening all over the world, 
children get the opportunity of seeing pictures of all sorte of places, 
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and pick up a much better notion of geography than they get from 
the regular text-books. They also learn something of what is going 
on around them, and are enabled to take an intelligent interest in the 
subjects which they hear discussed among their elders. Poetry, 
fairy-tales, anecdotes, and a good illustrated paper, will give 
sufiicient reading for the average child, up to about ten years of 
age, or till he passes into that more advanced stage where we no longer 
talk so much about “children,” but begin to distinguish them as 
‘*boys ” and ‘‘ girls.” 


Dr. Jackson. 


MANY stories, for the veracity of which, however, we do not 
vouch, are told of Dr. Jackson, the retiring Bishop of Chester. He 
has always been remarkable for his genial temper, and Bishop 
Wilberforce said when first he met him, that ‘‘although he had often 
heard of the milk of human kindness he had never before seen the 


Nothing has ever induced Dr. Jackson to say an unkind word of 
anybody, and, as the following instances will show, he has a happy 
way of meeting every difficulty. . 

A new appointment had been made to a well-known Chester 
church, and at a dinner-party shortly afterwards the ‘‘ new man” was 
the subject of conversation. The bishop said not a word until directly 
appealed to by a lady present. 

‘* What do you think of the new vicar, my lord ?”’ 

‘*T think,” replied his lordship, ‘‘ that he is a middle-aged man.” 

Another story of a similar kind took its rise when the cathedral 
nave was re-opened. A certain dean, whose party leanings were a 
little undecided just then, was one of the special preachers. After 
service, two dignitaries were engaged in a little friendly criticism of 
the sermon in the chapter-house. 

Said the first : ‘‘It struck me as being rather Low.” 

‘How curious, now,” said the other, ‘“‘I thoucht it rather 
High;” and appealing tothe bishop, who was present : “What did you 
think, my lord?” 

‘‘Why,” replied his lordship, with a roguish sparkle in his eye, ‘‘I 
considered it rather long.” 

It is related that Archdeacon Denison once met him in “Tom 
Quad,” and asked him what he thought of a well-known, but 
ephemeral High Church journal in which the pugnacious archdeacon 
was supposed to have a personal interest. uf ink it is about the 
best-printed periodical I know,” was the cautious but urbane reply of 
the wary Regius Professor, and this, so runs the legend, was about the 
nearest approach toa definite opinion on matters of current controversy 
that he was ever known to give. 


A Lion Story. 


_ ‘THE strength and courage of the lion is so great that, although he 
is seldom four feet in height, he is more than a match for fierce 
animals of three or four times his size, such as the buffalo. He will 
even attack a rhinoceros or an elephant, if provoked. He possesses 
such extraordinary muscular power, that he been known to kill, 
and carry off in his mouth, a heifer of two years old, and after bei 
pursued by herdsmen on horseback for tive hours, it has been found 
that he scarcely ever allowed the ey of the heifer to touch the 
ground during the whole distance, But here is an instance of strength 
in &@ man—a different sort of strength—which surpasses all we ever 
heard related of a lion: 

Three officers in the East Indies—Captain Woodhouse, Lieutenant 
Delamain, and Lieutenant Laing—being informed that two lions had 
made their appearance in a jungle at some twenty miles distance 
from their cantonment, rode off in that direction to seek an engagement. 
They soon found the ‘‘ lordly strangers,” and killed one of ihe lone by 
their first fire, while the other retreated across the country. The 
officers poe until the lion, making an abrupt curve, returned to 
his ee They then mounted an elephant, and went in to search for 
him. They soon found him, standing under a bush, and looking 
directly towards them. He sought no conflict, but seeing them 
approach, he at once accepted thechallenge, and sprang at the elephant’s 
head, where he hung on. The officers fired ; in the excitement of the 
onset their aim was defeated, and the lion was only wounded. The 
elephant, meanwhile, had shaken him off, and, not liking such an 
antagonist, refused to face him again. The lion did not follow, but 
stood waiting. At an den the elephant was persuaded to advance 
once more ; seeing which the lion became furious, and rushed to the 
contest, The elephant turned to retreat, and the lion sprang upon 
him from behind, grappled his flesh with teeth and claws, and again 
hung on. The officers again fired, while the elephant kicked with all 
his might; but, though the lion was dislodged he was still without 
mortal wound, and retired into the thicket, apparently content with 
what he had done in return for the assault. -By this time the officers 
had become too excited to desist; and in the fever of the moment, 
as the elephant now directly refused to have anything more to do with 
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the business, Captain Woodhouse resolved to dismount, and yo on foot 
into the jungle. Lieutenant Delamain and Lieutenant Laing dis- 
mounted also, and all three followed in the direction the lion had 
taken. They presently got sight of him, and Captain Woodhouse 
fired, but, seemingly, without oing him serious injury, as they saw 
the ‘‘ mighty lord of the woods” retire deeper into the thicket “ with 
the utmost composure.” 

They proceeded. Lieutenant Delamain got a shot at the lion. 
This was not to be longer endured, and forth came the lion, dashing 
right through the bushes that intervened, so that he was close upon 
them in no time. The two lieutenants were just able to escape out of 
the jungle to re-load, but Captain Woodhouse could only stand quietly 
on one side, hoping the animal would pass him unobserved. But this 
was too much to expect after all he had done. The lion darted upon 
him, and in an instant, ‘‘ as though by a stroke of lightning,” the rifle 
was broken and knocked out of his hand, and he found himself in the 
grip of the irresistible enemy whom he had challenged to mortal 
combat. Lieutenant Delamain fired at the lion, but without killing 
him, and then again retreated to re-load. Meantime, Captain Wood- 
house and the lion were both lying wounded on the ground, the lion 
crunching his arm, In this dreadful position, Captain Woodhouse 
had the presence of mind, and the great fortitude, in the horrible pain 
he was enduring, to lie perfectly still—knowing that if he made an 
resistance, he would be torn to pieces, Finding all motion had sage. 
the lion let the arm drop from his mouth, and quietly crouched down 
with his paws on the thigh of his prostrate antagonist. Presently 
Captain Woodhouse, finding his head in a painful position, un- 
thinkingly raised one hand to support it, whereupon the lion again 
seized his arm, and crunched it higher up. Once more, notwithstanding 
the intense agony, and yet more intense apprehension of momentar 
destruction, Captain Woodhouse had the strength of will and self- 
command to lie perfectly still. He remained thus, until his friends, 
discovering his situation, were see iegsatns but upon the wrong side, 
for it was possible that their balls might pass through the lion, and 
hit him. Without moving, or manifesting any hasty excitement, he 
was heard to say in a low voice, ‘‘To the other side! To the other 
side!” They hurried round. Next moment the magnanimous lion 
lay dead by the side of a yet stronger nature than his own. 


Household Gardening. 


As the easiest of all methods of raising a number of plants for 
farnishing gardens attractively in the summer is by obtaining them 
from seed, and as this is the very best season for sowing, we may 
usefully point out a few of the most suitable annuals for different 
purposes of decoration. Not a few persons are prejudiced against 
annuals, because they are under the impression that the flowers 
cannot be used for vase decoration nor bouquets. Several of them are 
not suitable for those urposes, but others are, as we will endeavour 
to show in our brief selection. 


ANNUALS FOR CUTTING. 


Annuals, asa rule, while exceedingly pretty when seen growing in 
masses, are not considered valuable tor affording flowers that can be 
cut and arranged in bouquets aud vases with advantage. Of some 


kinds the flowers are individually small, yet so numerous as to be 
highly effective as seen on the plant, whereas, severed from it, they do 
not compel admiration ; others, though large enough to show to 
advantage singly, soon lose their freshness when placed in a bouquet 
or even in a giass containing water ; still there are a few, apart from 
the indispensable Sweet Peas and Mignonette, that are well adapted 
for the purpose in question. | 
CENTAURRAS. 

These constitute a very large and varied genus of planta. The 
name is a classical one, applied to a plant fabled by Ovid to have 
cured a wound in the foot of Chiron, one of the Centaurs or wild 
horse breakers of Thessaly, bunt it is only to one of the species of these 
plants that our remarks will be directed, namely, to Centaurea 
cyanus, commonly known as the Corntlower or Bluebottle. 

This plant grows about two feet high, and produces single flowers 
about the size of a halfpenny, the petals more or less crimpled or 
fringed, and of a clear, lovely blue colour. So prized are they for room 
and table decoration, that they are grown by the acre and sold by the 
cartload in penny bunches ee the season in the flower-markets of 
London and other large cities and towns, yet any one who has a plot 
of ground in a fairly open situation may grow a few plants of this 
easily grown and popular annual. 

A packet of seed can be had for a few pence and it only needs to 
be sown in patches or drills, as previously described, and the plants 
are sure to appear in two or three weeks, As soon as they can be 
handled they must, if close together—be thinned out so that they 
remain about three inches apart ; they will then grow strongly and 
afford a supply of flowers for cutting for many weeks. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM SEGETUM. 


As aclear yellow companion to the above plant this is one of the 
best that can be grown. It is perfectly hardy, indeed a wild plant in 
some districts, where it is occasionally found pone in moist 
positions in corn-fields, hence its popular name of Corn igold; yet 


the flower is very unlike that of a Marigold, and has still less resem- 
blance to those grand double Chrysanthemums that are so striking in 
the autumn. ; ; 

Chrysanthemum Segetum, or the Corn Marigold, bears single, flat, 
and qnite round flowers from one to two inches in diameter, and they 
have been exceedingly fashionable during the past two or three years 
for using in a cut state. 

The plants are of the easiest possible culture, the seed only 
requiring to be sown in rich soil in the open garden and the seed- 
lings thinned out to six inches apart to grow aturdily and flower 
abundantly. The colour of the flower is clear spotless yellow, and they 
are borne on the summit of the stems that attain a height of about 
two feet. A packet of seed can be obtained for sixpence, and the 
present is the time of sowing. | 

TRICOLOR CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Similar in form to the above, yet abundantly distinct and very 
beautiful, are a few annual garden varieties now to be noticed. The 
term tricolor is applied to them because the flowers of the original 
species has three colours, white, crimson, and yellow in concentric rings. 

The varieties now offered are represented in two or three colours, 
and they are very rich and striking. To the t flower-seed 
growers, Messrs. Carters and Co., of High Holborn, the credit is due of 
lmproving these plants and raising new sorts at their flower-farms in 


88eX. 
A trio of the newer kinds that are richly coloured is formed of 
W. E. Gladstone, rich crimson ; Lord Beaconstield, crimson and gold, 
and the Sultan, maroon and yellow; the older variety, Burridgeanum, 
white, crimson, and yellow, is alsowell worth growing. The plants grow 
from two to three feet high, and like rich soil and copious supplies of 
water in thesummer. Sow the seed as soon as possible, covéring it 
half an inch deep, and thin out the plants as above recommended. 


DWARF CONVOLVULUSES. 


Few annuals produce flowers that are more effective than these 
when tastefully arranged in vases or glasses containing water; they 
are trumpet-shaped, two inches in diameter, and vary in colour from 
rosy-white to the richest violet-purple imaginable. Although the 
individual flowers do not last long when cut, yet others expand when 
the stalks are kept in water. The different varieties can be had in a 
mixed packet ; but the sort known as Splendens is perhaps the richest, 
and a packet of that is well worth purchasing separately. ; 

The plants grow a foot high, are of a slightly reine habit, and 

uire no sticks to support them. The seed being rather large, needa 
only to be sown thinly, as, if the plants are six inches apart, they will 
quite cover the ground ; but allowance must be made for accidents, 
as every seed may not vegetate, while slugs will, perhaps, want a taste 
of some of the plants; they, however, attack these less voracious! 
than they do meny others, which is an advantage in gardens in whic 
these pests abound. 

Theseeds should be sown now, and covered an inch deep, the sowing 
of the beautiful Climbing Convolvulus being better deferred for three 
weeks unless placed in pots in a frame. 


ESCHSCHOLTZIAS. 


The bright, funnel-shaped flowers of this old favourite plant have 
been in great demand for room decoration recently, their peculiar form 
and bright colour rendering them conspicuous. ‘The colour of the best 
known variety, Crocea, is rich orange, the newer sort, Mandarin, 
being of a bronzy-scarlet hue ; there are also white and rose-coloured 
kinds, very chaste and pretty ; but the brighter colours are the more 
popular. The seeds, being very small, must not be covered a quarter of 
an inch deep, and they are best sown in the open ground, where 
the plants are desired to flower, thinning them out to prevent over- 
crowding, as advised for Centaureas. 

CANDYTUFTS, 

Precisely similar treatment will be suitable for these, which grow 
and flower freely in any ordinarily fertile soil, and produce their 
trusses abundantly, these being admirably adapted for either bouquets 
or vases. The plants are of dwarf compact growth and cover them- 
selves with lilac, purplish crimson, and white flowers, according to 
the sort that may be grown; the two last-named being perhaps the 
most effective and worthy of a place in all borders of mixed flowers. 


VENUS'S LOOKING-GLASS. 

This is very attractive in habit, in height about a foot, similar to the 
preceding, the flowers, which are yielded in profusion, being of a deep 
glossy blue colour, not exceeded in richness by those of any other 
annual. The plants are exceedingly pretty amongst others in the front 
of a flower border next a path or lawn. The seeds being small should 
be sown as advised for Eschscholtzias, and the plants thinned out, 
leaving them three inches apart. 

PRUNING ROSES. 

All roses that need pruning must be attended to at once. The 
long shoots have pushed fresh growths several inches in length, but 
below these, towards the base of the branches, will be found some 
dormant buds. To these the shoots may be shortened, and the sleeping 
buds will awake at once, push strong growths rapidly, and as these 
will probably escape injury by late frosts, will, in due time, produce 
beautiful blooms, assuming that the plants are-healthy, and are well- 
supported with liquid manure if the soil is not rich, the) Rose rejoicing 
in Liberal fare. 
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Odds and Ends. 


to confuse the messenger by # series of 


many fish are there in the sea?” asked 


your colonel an 
colonel cannot make me a lieutenant, but your excellency has only to say 
the word.” ‘‘I say it now, then,” answered Souvarof; “ 
officer you'll be.” 

An Irishman is often an “original” in arriving at aresult. A jolly set 
of Irishmen, boon companions and sworn brothers, had made up their minds 
to wend their way to America. There were five in number—two Patricks 
one Murphy, one Dennis, and one Teague. It so happened that the vessel 
they were to go in could only carry four ofthem. At length honest Teague 
exclaimed: ‘‘I have it. ell cast lots to see who shall remain.” But 
one of them declared that it was anything but genteel to do that sort of 
thing. “ You know, Teague,” he said, ‘‘ that I am an arithmetician, and 
I can work it out by subtraction, which is a great deal better. But you 
must all agree to abide by the figures.” All having pledged themselves to 
do so, Pat proceeded: ‘‘ Well, then, Pat from Pat you can’t, that’s very 
certain. But take Dennis from Murpby is easy enough, and you will find 
that Teague remains. Teague, my jewel, and it’s you that'll have to stay 
behind.” Poor Teague was therefore bound to acquiesce in this remarkably 
novel decision. 

FRrpaY is regarded by a great many people as unlucky. But see what 
America has to thank this day for. Friday, Columbus sailed on his voyage 
of discove Friday, ten weeks after, he discovered America. Friday, 
Hen . of England gave John Cabot his commission, which led to 
the discovery of North America. eee: St. Augustine, the oldest town 
in the United States, was founded. ney: e Mayflower, with the 
pilgrims, arrived at Plymouth; and on Fri ay they signed that august 
compact, the forerunner of the constitution. Friday, George Washington 
was born. Friday, Bunker Hill was seized and Srtifed Friday, the 
surrender of Saratoga was made. Friday, Cornwallis surrended York- 
town, and on Friday the motion was made in Congress that the united 
colonies were, and by right ought to be, free and independent. 


Mar. Domury was making an evening call, and Bobby, who was allowed 
to sit up a little later that usual, put to him the following question: ‘‘Mr. 
Dumley, do you want to make five pounds in ten minutes?” ‘Do I want 
to make five pounds in ten minutes?” laughed the youngiman. “ Certainly 
I do. But how can I make tive pounds in ten minutes, Bobby?” 
‘‘Mamma will give it to you. She told papa that she would give five 
pounds to see you hold your tongue for ten minutes.” 


Durine Her sicety* sojourn in the vicinity of Loch Vennachar, some 
years ago, the Princess Louise had occasion to drive into Callender to match 
some velvet. She procured it at the shop of a draper in the place, but on 
rising to leave was annoyed to find she had not her pales with her, and, 
begging the draper’s par on, told him she would send him the money next 
day. “‘Dinna fash yersel’, nem,” said the imperturbable tradesman. 
** Yer mither has an account here.” 

__ A MARRIED man falling into misfortune is more apt to retrieve his 
situation in the world than a single one, chiefly because hin spirits 
are soothed and relieved by domestic endearments, and self-respect 
kept alive by finding that, although abroad be darkness and humiliation, 
yet there is still a little world of love at home, of which he is monarch. 

Whereas a single man is apt torun to waste and self-neglect—to fall toruins 
like some deserted mansions, for want of inhabitants. 


Durine the Reign of Terror the mob got hold of the Abbé Maury, and 
resolved to hang him. ‘‘To the lamp-post with him !” was the universal 
cry. The abbé was in a bad fix with a mob for his judges—the tender 
mercies of a mob! With the utmost coolness the abbé said to those who 
were d ing him along: ‘‘ Well, if you hang me to the lam t, will 
you see any clearer for it?” This bright sally tickled his would-be execu- 
tioners and saved his life. 

A SOLDIER boasted to Julius Cresar of the many wounds he had received 
in the face. Cesar, knowing him to be a coward, said to him : ‘‘ The next 
time you run away, you had better take care how you look behind you.” 


WEN o book raises your spirits and inspires you with noble and 


y 
courageous feelings, seek no other rule to judge the book by. It is good, 
and made by a good workman. = . 

A rreM faith is the best divinity ; a good life the best philosophy ; a 
clear conscience the best law ; honesty the best policy; and temperance the 
best physic. 

PHILOSOPHY easily sae over the misfortunes that are past, and 
over thoee that are to come ; but the trials of the present triumph over her. 


WHETHER happiness may come or not, one should try and prepare one’s 
self to do without it. 2 

THE truest mark of being born with great qualities is being born without 
envy. 

No man flatters the woman he truly loves. 


| have no way of procuring them. 


‘‘Fatner,” said a youth of tender years and sympathetic nature, as he 
paused for a moment before dipping into the bread padding: wales formed 
the dessert of his dinner yesterday, ‘‘ father, I wish the cook wouldn't use 
the to make it up into puddings ; why don’t she crumble it up and 
throw it out to the poor birds?” ‘‘ But,” responded his more bet sire, 
‘“that ‘would prevent you from having any bread-pudding, which you like 
so°rdach.” ‘But the Poor birds,” said the tender-hearted boy; ‘‘I am 
afraid:'tbhey will starve.” ‘‘ Yes,” returned 


the parent, ‘‘ but if you have 
o pudding you may starve R harghens If you should throw away your food 


to the birds, and then find that you were hungry yourself, what would you 
do?” The boy was silent for a moment, then his face brightened, a touch 
of‘his father’s practicality ilhmined his eye: ‘‘ Why, then,” he said softly, 


‘“*couldn’t we go out and kill the birds?” 


THE most practical lover.has been discovered at Bristol. In one of his 

to his sweetheart he wrote: ‘‘I wish, my darling, that you would 

not write me such long letters. If you were to bring an action for breach 
of ‘promise against me, the lawyers would copy the correspondence between 
hs, and ch fourpence for every folio of seventy-two words. The shorter 
the letters, the more we save from the lawyers.” And yet he was not a 


lawyer. 
It is recorded of a rich old farmer that in giving instructions for his 
will he directed a legacy of one hundred pounds to given to his wife. 


Being informed that some distinction was usually made in case the widow 
married again, he doubled the sum, and, when told that this was quite 
contrary to custom, he said, with heartfelt sympathy for his possible suc- 
seasor: ‘‘ Aye, but him as gets her’ll deserve it.” 


** Aut this hard wood you export,” the English tourist asked the Indiana 
lumberman, ‘‘all this maple and beech, you know, where does it go?” And 
the man told him that most of it went direct to Scotland, where it was 
worked up into boxes, and churns, and speper folders from the rafters of 
Burns’s cottage and the home of Sir Walter Scott. And the tourist said 
‘‘ Haw,” and wrote something in his note-book. 

Baron Von S., who was addicted to the use of apes liquor, 
labelled his hunting-flask with the word ‘‘ Poison” in etters to keep off 
intruders. One day he detected the groom inthe act of taking a vigorous 
pull at the said ‘* Fellow,” he exclaimed, ‘‘can’t you read? Don't 
you see that it is poison?” ‘ Yes, but I—I—I couldn't bear the thought 
of outliving your honour.” 

‘‘THat poor fellow,” said a temperance orator, pointing toa cripple, 
‘Sowes his dilapidated condition to whisky.” ‘‘ You are wrong,” said a 
bystander. ‘‘ That man is paralyeed, and I am certain he never drank.” 
‘*Oh, that really makes no difference in my argument,” rejoined the 
orator, ‘‘ for if he had been addicted to drink he would have been paralysed 
sooner.” 

At one of Mr. H George’s recent lectures, that worthy had his watch 
snatched as he neared the door of the hall. The lecturer on progress, 
poverty, the rights of the people, etc., etc., was thunderstruck at the 
iberty taken with his property, and shouted: ‘‘Somebody has stolen my 
desea ‘*Say, rather, nationalised it,” said the voice of a wag in the 
crowd. 


Es,” said a national schoolmaster to his pupil, ‘“‘ what is an 
average?” “A thing, sir,” answered the scholar promptly, “that hens 
lay eggs upon.” ‘* y on ate say that, you silly boy ?” asked the peda- 
gogue. “ use, sir,” said the youth, “I heard a gentleman say the 
other day as a hen would lay, on an average, a hundred and twenty eggs a 
year.” 

‘‘NgpHEW,” said a farmer to a lop-sided youth, who had been 
quartered on him for the last six weeks, and resisted all gentle hints that 
his stay had been prolonged quite sufficiently, ‘‘ I am afraid you'll never 
come to see me again.” ‘ Why, uncle, how can you say so? Don’t I come 
to see you every winter?” ‘‘ Yes, but I’m afraid you'll never go away !” 

Maaistrate: ‘* You assert that you each have an occupation. State 
them.” First vee I am a renovator of secondhand toothpicks, your 
honour.” Second Vagrant: ‘‘And I am _ engaged in the business of 
smoking glass for the observation of ecli which in some measure 
accounts for my frequent periods of prolo leisure.” 


Ay Irish lawyer having addressed the Court as “‘ gentlemen ” instead of 
‘* ver honours,” after he had concluded, a brother of the bar reminded him 
of his error. immediately rose and apologised thus: ‘‘ May it please 
the Court, in the haste of debate I called yer honours gentlemen. I made a 
mistake, yer honours.” The speaker then sat down. 

AN old Dutch tavern-keeper, who had his third wife, thus expressed 
his views of matrimony : ‘‘ Vell, you see, de first time I married for love ; 
dat vas goot ; then I married for beauty ; dat was goot too, about as de 
first; dis time I married for money, and dis is petter as poth.” 


A FORLORN-LOOKING man said: ‘‘ I’ve tried everything I could turn my 
hand to, but couldn’t make anything answer; and now [ have decided to 
go up among the hills where they say there’s a wonderful echo, to see if I 
can make that answer.” 

A NOTED wag in a college, one morning read a theme of unusual merit. 
The president being suspicious, asked pointedly if it was original. ‘‘ Why, 

es, sir,” wasthereply. ‘It had ‘original’ over it in the paper I copied it 
rom. 

‘* How is the earth divided?” asked a pompous examiner, who had 
already worn out the patience of the class. ‘‘ By earthquakes,” replied 
one boy, after which the examiner found that he had had enough of that 

ass. 


A JEWELLER, being sent to prison, said to the turnkey: ‘‘If you let me 
out, I’ll sell your watch for you to good advantage.” ‘‘ No, no,” responded 
the turnkey ; ‘‘instead of letting you sell my watch, I’ll watch your cell.” 


Ewo.isx nobleman to Highland gillie somewhat deficient in English, 
and whose father had been a weaver ; ‘* What occupation did your father 
follow, Mac?” Gillie: ‘‘ My father was a spider, my lort, he was.” 


“Do you know a good way of curing hams?” asked a man of his 
neighbour. ‘‘Oh yes,” was the reply; “ but the trouble with me is, I 
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Correspondence. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Enquiries will be attended to as quickly as possible, but, as we have to go to 
press several days before publication, some delay is inevitable. In no case can ques- 
tions be answered ‘‘ next week," as some of our friends demand. 

We have received several very unreasonable complaints of delay in attending to 
letters, which have been addressed to us by Correspondents who havo paid no regard 
to the instructions which are given every week in this Journal. 

The Editor is therefore compelled to give notice: 

1. That all letters containing postage-stamps for copies of this Journal, or on 
similar business, must be addressed to the PUBLISHER. 

2. That all letters containing enquiries for the Correspondence Column, or on 
literary business, must be addressed to the EDITOR. 

3. That Correspondents are urgently requested to adopt distinctive pseu- 
donyms, and not to use such vague signatures as ‘“‘ A Constant Reader,’ etc. 

4 That Correspondents wishing to write on two or more subjects—say to send 
in an answer to a Correspondent, and to enclose stamps for a copy of the 
Journal— must send each communication in a separate envelope, properly 
addressed as above indicated. 

5. That he ATTENTION can be paid to any Correspondents who do not observe 

5. 


QUESTIONS. 


ALASELEY will be glad to know where he can find a poem entitled 
** Archie Dean.” 
ALVERSTOKE writes: ‘‘Can anyone tell me the remaining verses of the 
hymn which begins the first verse : 
‘* Saviour and Lord accept the vow 
I offer in Thy presence now ; 
With thoughtful heart and trembling fear, 
My contrite spirit ventures near.” 


H. J. writes: ‘‘ Could you tell me where the following may be found, 
and by whom written ? 
‘When Fate has bid our drama stop, 

And Life's last scene is o'er, 

And Death has let the curtain drop, 
And we can play no more: 

Then who played king, and who 
Played peasant, will not be the test ; 

The only question then will be, 
Who played his part the best?” 


ANSWERS. 


E. A. F.—We are not able to name the flower from the crushed scrap 
sent. A hint as to whether it is hardy or tender, dwarf or tall, might 
possibly have led to its identification, and then the treatment the plant 
needs could have been given. 

Hiupa C.—1. To give a list of things in season for each month in the 
year would econry too much space in this column, and you can get it in 
almost any cookery-book. ‘‘ Little Dinners,” by Mary Hooper (Paul, 
Trench, and Co.), 2s. 6d., has menus for every month. 2. The following is 
Gouffé’s recipe for ‘‘ Epigrammes of Lamb,” with Asparagus Peas. It is 
an excellent dish and not difficult to do. ‘*Take two necks of lamb; saw 
off the breasts, and trim and cut the cutlets; remove the tendons of the 
two breasts; tie the latter together, and braize them in some general stock 
with an onion (with two cloves stuck in it), and a faggot added. When 
the meat is done, drain and take out all the bones; keep as many as there 
are cutlets, to add to the breasts when trimmed ; sprinkle the meat with 
salt, and press it between two dishes till cold ; then cut both the breasts of 
jamb in pieces, the size and shape of the cutlets; spread some reduced 
Allemande-sauce over these pieces, and bread-crumb them; then egg and 
bread-crumb them again, Cut the bones kept for that purpose, to a point 
at one end, and stick one in each piece of breast so as to.represent a cutlet. 
Fry them in hot fat and drain them. Dip the neck cutlets in claritied 
butter; set them in a saucepan ; pour on a little more clarified butter, and 
fry them till they are done. Dish the cutlets and the breast cutlets, alter- 
avd round a croustade filled with asparagus peas, and serve with a boat 
of hamel-sauce.” In the event of its not being convenient to follow the 
recipe and prepare a croustade, or fried bread-case, the cutlets can be 
dished with the asparagus peas in a little heap in the middle. 

Jos£.—1. No such enquiry as that you refer to in your Ictter has reached 
us previously, An answer shall be given next week. 2. The following is a 
welkéried recipe for Lemon Paste, which, if stored in a cool, dry place, will 
keep for twelve months: A pound of finely-powdered sugar, four ounces of 
butter, six eggs, four lemons. Put the butter into a clean bright stewpan, 
melt, but do not oil it, stir in the sugar, then add the strained juice of the 
lemons and the grated peel, and when the sugar is dissolved add the eggs, 
beaten for two minutes and strained. Stir the paste over a slow fire until 
it becomes as thick as honey, and when done put it into small jam-pots, 
cover down, and set aside for future use, T paste can, of course, if 
required, be used as soon as made. 

Lonnon Fancien.—l. You cannot do better than get ‘‘ Notes on Cage 
Birds,” edited by W. T. Green, M.D., published by L. Upcott Gill. 2. Itis 
very ‘hey that it is the fusty sced which has disagreed with your birds. 
Good seed never smells musty, and is known by the pearly appearance of 
the husk, freedom from dust, which often induces lung complaints, weight, 
and sweetness when a few grains are chewed in the mouth. Maw, or 
white poppy, seed contains a considerable quantity of oil ; is consequently 
fattening, and must ne pen sparingly ; it is more suitable for winter than 
summer feeding. 3. We have used the following recipe for German-paste 
for many years, and always found it answer well: One pint of pea-meal, 
two ounces of maw-seed, a quarter of a pint of bruised hemp-secd, one 
ounce of coarse sugar, with two ounces of treacle, and two ounces of lard 
nado hot and poured hot over the other ingredients. Mix well together, 
and when cold put the paste into a jar. 

Lonnon Sparrow.—‘‘ Gladys,” to whom we are much obliged, writes 
that you will find the quotation in Tennyson’s ‘Geraint and Enid” 
(‘“‘Idyls of the King ”): 

Oh, purvlind race of miscrable men, 
Low inany among us at this very hour 
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Do forge a lifelong trouble for ourselves, 

By taking true for false, or false for true ! 
Here, through the feeble twilight of this world, 
Groping, how many, until we pass and reach 
That other, where we see as we are seen. 


PERPLEXED.—1. It is pronounced both ‘‘ Kdy-pel,” accent on first 
syllable, and ‘“‘ Kap-pel,” accent also on first syllable ; the first pronuncia- 
tion holds good in ‘‘Capel-cure” and ‘Capel Molyneux,” which are 
** K4y-pel”"—the second in “ Capel-Curig,” which is ‘‘ Kép-pel Kerry.” 
2. Pronounced ‘‘ Weston-super-Mary.” 3. Pronounce it ‘‘ High-en-den, 
accent on first syllable. 4. There is practically no difference now ; but 
originally the rector received the large tithes, and might be a layman. 
5. The vicar received the small tithes, and was perforce in holy orders. 
6. A perpetual curate was incumbent of a benefice without being either 
rector or vicar, but an Act passed some years ago made moat perpetual 
curates vicars or rectors. 7. We are not aware that the name is pronounced 
so in any other case. 8. We believe the word means much the same, with 
perhaps a reference more especially to the higher classes. ; 

Q IN A CorNER.—What in England is called a bun, would in Scotland 
be described as a cookie. From the frequent appearance of these articles 
at ae alc the latter are irreverently spoken of as “cookie shines.” 

Q. ¥Y.—No one who is acquainted with the laws of optics can entertain 
the question of objective vision being possible without any light at all. We 
say that cats, owls, and other animals see in the dark, the fact being that 
their organs of sight are so constructed as to allow of their discerning 
feebly in a very trifling amount of illumination, objects which, to human 
eyes, would be invisible. But let any nocturnal animal be absolutely de- 
prived of all light whatever, and its faculty of vision is at once totally 
suspended. ‘‘ N o light, no sight,” is an axiom which admits of no dispute. 

P.—The best known type-writer is the Remi n, and, great as are 
its merits, it is both bulky and expensive; it cannot be easily carried from 
pace to place, and it costs twenty guineas. Messrs. Witherby, of 325, 

igh Holborn, may claim the credit of having introduced from America a 
new type-writer, which is both cheap and portable. This is known as 
‘‘the Hall,” and we believe that it has already attained considerable popu- 
larity in the United States. The principle of this beautiful little machine 
is that the letters are all arranged on a small plate, not more than two 
inches square, which is struck by a kind of finger, working on a complex 
lover. The whole machine, with its case, weighs under eight pounds, and 
it may be used in any position, on a desk or in a railway-carriage, and t 
cost is £8 8s. The speed is inferior to that of the Remington machine, but 
@ practised hand can achieve from thirty to forty words a minute, which is 
a good deal faster than most people can write. The plate is fitted with 
capitals and small letters, stops, numerals, etc.; and the manner in which 
the machine is finished seems to leave nothing to be desired. 

Timrp Sount.—It ied be san pete but it cannot be unlucky, to walk 
under a ladder. Probably the idea took its rise in the structures and for- 
malities of the old gallows at Tyburn, where there was no platform, but to 
which the culprit ascended by a ladder, which was afterwards withdrawn. 
The application of what was rather a coarse joke than a superstition being 
lost, people still go on doing what their fathers did before them. 

ERITE.—Apply to Messrs. Colnaghi, Pall Mall East. 

WONDER .—There was formerly some little contempt felt for a 
marine by a sailor, who used to say he was a ‘‘Gulpin,” that is, a person 
who will swallow anything ; hence probably the saying, ‘‘ Tell that to the 
marines.” An empty bottle was unkindly styled a marine. It is related 
that King William the Fourth once said at table, ‘‘Take that marine 
away.” <A marine officer who was present asked for an explanation. 
‘‘Sir,” replied the King, getting ingeniously out of the difficulty, “‘it has 
done its duty, and is willing to do it again.” 
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Drifted to Harbour. 
(A COMPLETE STORY.) 


‘CHAPTER I. 


A stint, calm Sabbath evening. The placid waters of the bay 
touched by the red sunlight. The rugged cliffs, crowned by darx firs, 
sharply defined against the mellow sky. An uneven sweep of san 
and shingles, where flocks of geese and wild ducks congregate. A 
row of fishing-boats pulled up high and dry, others lying almost 
motionless in the shallow water, some distance from the shore. Far 
beyond, on the horizon, the faint green outline of the island of 
Nargon. 

Borne on the silent air, came the tones of a woman’s voice, at first 
Ma be now dying on the ear, now rising and swelling, until the 
melody of the old Lutheran hymn could be distinguished : 


A tower of strength my God art thou. 


The singer was at first hidden from view, as she descended the dry, 
stony bed, which the fury of many storms had torn in their descent 
to the sea. Then she emerged, sending her song before her, clothed 
in the soft melodious language of Estonia. ' 

Her tall, girlish form was clad in the short homespun petticoat 
and white cotton blouse worn by the Estonian peasant-women ; her 
only adornment was the silver chain, with curiously-wrought amulet, 
round her neck. . Her feet and head were bare, yet she walked 
swiftly over the rough shingles, like one accustomed, whilst her 
nimble fingers were employed on a large, coarse stocking. Her 
quick blue eyes seemed to take in sea, and sky, and fir-clad heights, 
yet her whole soul was in her song. There was glad young life in 
the lithe, upright figure, the glowing cheek, and coral lip, and she 
was a8 fair as the sloe-blossom which lends its grace to han native 
land. She wore her flaxen hair in a thick plait, reaching below her 
waist, and tied with a knot of blue ribbon. 

At the edge of the water she paused, and watched a diver swoop 
down and plunge below the surtace ; then she looked about for a 
seat amongst the bleached stones. Suddenly a bright idea flashed 
up into her eyes as she gathered up her skirt, and began wading 
towards a boat lying tar out in the bay. 

The tiny fish darted away in shoals at every step. A light 
breeze swept by and rocked the boat, making it drift to the length 
of the cable, with which it was attached to one of the many jagged 
rocks cropping up out of the water, and this made her show a row 
of pearly teeth. Soon it was gained, and nestling down amongst 
the dry nets, Brida Rasik gave herself up to the luxury of idle- 
ness. | 

Out burst a hymn again, full and sweet, then the voice ceased. 
A solemn stillness fell on earth and sea.. The sun glowed out in one last 
departing blush, and silently dipped into the sea. The girl had turned 
her sweet young face towards the west ; her head was pillowed on the 
nets. Her ears were full of slumberous sounds: the whirr of wings, 
the soft, low lispings of the water, the hum of innumerable insects 
above in the air. And asthe brighter lights died slowly from the sky, 
Brida’s drowsy eyelids quivered and fell, Dimmer and fainter grew 
sight and sound, and she slept. 


7 


CHAPTER II. 


DarKNEss had fallen. With the sunset a breeze had arisen ; it. 
rocked the boat in which the unconscious girl lay. Higher it rose. 
The boat shivered and creaked as if impatient of restraint. A lull 
and a sudden jerk, and it was slowly drifting with trailing cable 
into the night. 

Time sped upon swift wings. It must have been midnight when 
Brida sok With a start, and a sudden wave of terror, she sat u 
and gazed around her. Nothing met her view but black water, and, 
above, the stars. | 

In a moment the truth flashed upon her—she was drifting! 
Perhaps out to sea to meet exposure, starvation, and awful death ! 
Oh, it was terrible ! 

The wind swept past her with a moan, and now fresh terrors 
took possession of her. If a storm should arise? It was rising, 
and she was lost ! 

She sank back and covered her face with her hands. To die all 
alone! Not even to sleep in the quiet churchyard beside her 
mother, but somewhere, far down, whcre the sun never shone, beneath 


the dark, angry waters. They would never know what had become of 
her. She looked up at the ay: The stars returned her gaze with a 
thousand glittering eyes ; they looked cruel and cold. There was 
no hope there. 

Oh, if it were only day! She would rather die in the sun- 
light. The stars glittered, but they gave no light. She shut her 
eyes and tried to say her prayers, but the words would not come, and 
she could only repeat : “Oh, dear Heaven, do not let me die ! do not 
let me die !” 

How long the fearful night was! Would the morning never 
dawn? It was so cold! She shivered in her thin cotton blouse. 
Far, far away the hooting of an owl reached her ear; the sound 
brought with it a little comfort. She was still in the bay. If the 
day would come they would surely miss the boat, and come in search 
of it, and save her; but she would have to wait and tremble, long, 


d|long. She lay back, trying to shut out thought, and wait with 


tience. 

i Suddenly the wind rose, and shrieked like a human being in 
distress, and the waters whispered mysteriously. Was it the spirits 
of the drowned fishermen come to whisper to her their dread secrets ? 
Poor Brida’s heart died within her. They were rising out of the 
water. They were closing round her, and bearing her down. A 
rushing noise as of many waves clapping together, then all was 
blank. 


CHAPTER IJJ. 


Hiex up on the shore of the island of Nargon stands a long, low 
house against a dark-green background of firs. It is strongly built of 
logs, with thatched roof and overhanging gables, where the swallows 
brood. To the right a bridle-path leads into the wood, on the out- 
skirts of which a rough arbour has been reared with benches and a 
table. Swings dangle from the branches of the neighbouring trees, 
and close to the house stand a couple of spring-boards. The grass, 
which shows sparingly amongst the sand, is much trodden down, for 
this is the school-house. 

The autumn day was just hasta when the door opened, and a 
young man ste over the threshold. From his dress, he might 

ave been an Estonian farmer, with his suit of grey homespun, 
broad-brimmed felt hat, and high water-boots; yet his pale, thought- 
ful face and white hands belied this. A casual observer would 
have called the rough-hewn features plain, but those who knew the 
schoolmaster of Nargon, and had seen his face light up and glow 
with intelligence and sagacity, might have pronounced him hand- 
some. There was gentleness in the depth of his quiet grey eves, 
and a firmness of mouth which spoke of culture and self-discipline. 
It was a face, whether handsome or plain, on which the eye dwelt 
with pleasure. a 

Quickly he descended the beach to take his morning dip in the 
sea, drawing in deep draughts of the powerful resinous odour as he 
went. He unfastened his from its moorings, and pushed from 
shore. Pulling lustily at his oars, he let his eyes stray with untiring 
pleasure from the pleasant land, smiling in the morning sunrise, to 
the dancing wavelets around him. Presently his observation was 
attracted by a dark object lying close in under the overhanging 
banks, farther up the coast. 

It was'an empty boat, he concluded. Who could have landed 
there ? was his next thought. No one, he at once decided. The 
shore at that part of the island had been undermined by the con- 
stant wash of the tide, making it impossible for anyone to have 
landed there. 

The boat must have drifted there without a guide. Some poor 
fellows had found a watery grave. Such things were of frequent 
occurrence. He rowed towards it with thoughtful face, and was soon 
alongside, and there—his eyes could scarcely credit it—there, 
stretched on the nets at the bottom of the boat, lay a young girl, to 
all appearances, dead. Her long flaxen hair, moist with the sea 
breeze, lay like a tangled mass of silken threads. Her eyes were 
closed. 

To fasten the boats together and row to the landing was the work 
of a few minutes. No time must be lost. Life might not be extinct, 
and, as he looked at the pale fair face, an intense longing seized him 
to snatch this one young life from the jaws of death. — 

Up the beach he carried the lifeless burden with swift steps. No 
use to seek assistance ; the nearest homestead was a mile distant, so 
he bore her straight to his home, and laying her on his bed, fell to 
work with terrible energy, chafing the numbed hands and fect, and 
forcing brandy between the frozen lips. 

In vain. The marble face remained cold and still. Then she 
was dead, this sweet young thing ! So young and beautiful, she had 
passed the grim portals of the unknown. They would come and 
take away the fair body, and a it down into the black earth. He 
could not bear the thought. The tears rushed to his cyes as he bent 
over her with yearning regret, 
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Wasit fancy? Surely the eyelids quivered ? 

He fell on his knees and gazed with bated breath and fast beating 
heart. All was still; the long lashes rested as befcre on the marble 
cheeks—motionless. He covered his eyes with his hands. “ Thy will 
be done !” he murmured, and—he could not help it—though she was 
nothing to him, the tears of bitter disappointment fell thick and fast 
through his fingers. He would have fain restored this tender blossom. 
She was so young and beautiful to die. | 

Was that asigh? It could not be. He must have been again 
deceived, yet he listened with straining ear. He dared not look, 
but knelt on with covered eyes. He was not wrong this time. She 
had moved, he felt it. He looked up quickly, straight into a pair 
of startled, wide-open, blue eyes. In a moment he was on his feet, 
the blood rushing to his face, dyeing it to the roots of his tawny hair. 
Self-conscious, awkward, embarrassed, he stood, without uttering a 
word, waiting for her to speak. 

At first Brida looked about her with perplexed gaze. Where 
was she? It came upon her with a rush. 

The boat drifting on under the pitiless stars, through long hours 
of terror. Then unconsciousness. 

* How did I come here ?” she said at length. ‘ Where did you 
find me? Where am I?” She attempted to rise, but a sudden 
faintness made her sink back and close her eyes. 

This brought the schoolmaster to himself at once. 

“You need food,” he said. ‘“ Do not attempt to rise until I have 
made you some warm tea.” 

Brida was too much exhausted to do other than obey, and when 
the young man entered shortly with steaming tea and a large slice 
black bread and sweet butter, he found his charge in a profound 
sleep. 

: I will not disturb her,” he muttered. “Sleep will do her 
O cy 
: He drew forward a small table, and placed the food upon it where 
she would see it when she awoke. Then for a moment he allowed 
his eyes to rest on the sleeping girl. 
ow fair she was! He had never seen anything so perfectly 


lovely. Surely the look was pardonable ? 
But he panera started like one caught ed atta his face 
burned and glowed like a woman’s, as he hastily left the room. 


Half an hour later he was standing in the long, low schoolroom, 
amongst his boys. They stood in rows before him, shock-headed, 
heavy-featured, with sunburnt faces, dressed to a boy in grey home- 
spun, and smelling of peat and tanned leather. 

An hour passed amid the droning of voices, the schoolmaster 
~ mechanically chalking figures ona blackboard, explaining, correct- 
ing, listening. 

At the close of the lesson there was a pause of five minutes. He 
stole out to the door of the room in which the young girl lay. There 
was not a sound, so he went softly back again to his work. 

Another hour of application. The room had grown insupportably 
hot. He threw open the casement and let the cool sea-breeze blow 
on his heated temples. His eyes rested on the landscape without, 
bunt he saw as in a dream, and everywhere blue eyes looked out at 
him from beneath long flaxen locks. 

The boys had burst from the house, and the schoolmaster was 
alone. Now he must indeed go and see whether his guest slept. If 
awake, she would have questions to ask. She would want to go home. 
At this thought a pang shot through his heart. She bad a home, and 
friends of whom he knew nothing. She would soon be gone to them, 
and he would see her no more. He did not even know her name. 
Whata fool he was! He would bring it to anend at once. And with 
compressed lips he put his hand upon the latch. © 

A woman’s voice arrested him, singing softly within. Again that 

g which almost took his breath away, and without allowing 
thought the mastery, he entered quickly. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE room was full of sunshine. His room had never looked so 
bright and habitable before. The varnished chairs were neatly 
arranged, the painted floor was clean swept, and the plants he had 
brought in the previous evening and left in a litter on the table, were 
carefully laid together in a little heap. The bedroom in which he 
had left Brida sleeping was within this sitting-room, and the door, 
which he had closed behind him, now stood half-open. He advanced 
and stood spellbound on the threshold. 

With her back towards him, her upper skirt turned up, and a 
long brush in her hand, stood the girl for whom, only a few hours 
ago, he had grieved as for one dead. She was sweeping with a will, 
and singing a soft accompaniment. 

Too confounded to articulate, the schoolmaster stood and 
watched, until, turning, she perceived him. In a moment she had 
laid aside her brush, and showing a row of dazzling teeth, stepped 
swiftly up to him. 


“Thank you, schoolmaster, for your hospitality,” she exclaimed 
merrily with a twinkle in her bright eye. “I know all about it—I 
have guessed. This is the land-tongue of Nargon, and you are the 
new schoolmaster. When old Yahn Curri had the school, father used 
to row me over the bay to the school-house, but they have pulled 
down the rickety old barrack and built you a house fit for the Oar.” 
And she looked about her, still showing her pretty teeth. There was 
& pause, during which the bewildered young man sought in vain for 
something to reply, but Brida began again before he had brought out 
a word. “You found me in father’s boat.” Her face grew grave, 
and she shivered. ‘Oh, it was terrible all through the long night to 
be alone and think of death! But tell me,” she added quickly, 
looking up into his face, “where did you pick me up? I canremem- 
ber nothing but lying in the boat with the cruel stars looking at me. 
Then darkness.” 

The schoolmaster was obliged to rouse himself. 

“The boat was lying close to land, and you were in it. I thought 
you were dead, so I brought you here.” He glanced around him as 

espoke. “I fear things were not very tidy,” he added diffidently 
with a short, nervous laugh. “I am sorry it is not comfortable ; I 
am used to it, and do not mind.” 

Brida laughed. 

“Oh, you men get into a nice muddle if you are left to your- 
selves,” she replied. “A bachelor’s house is easily recognised.” 
Then, resuming her brush, she continued: “I thought the least I 
could do was to tidy a little in return for your kindness.” 

And she cast on him a grateful look. 

‘“‘ You are too kind,” he said, “and I do not deserve your gratitude. 
I only did for you what any one would have done in my place. 
Surely no one would see a fellow-creature die without trying to save 
him ; and I brought you back to life without even personal risk.” 

He moved to the window and took a seat. The soft plash of the 
waves came in through the open casement, eee the distant 
shouts of the boys at play, but he heard it not; he was watching 
the swift, lithe movements of his companion, as she converted his 
little den into order and neatness, and an uniefined feeling of 
sadness stole over him. . 

A pile of books lay in a confused heap in a corner. 

: May I sort these ?” she asked, looking up at him from her 
knees on the floor. 

“Tf you will be so kind.” 

She opened one, and looked into it.. 

“Ah, if I could only read it,” she sighed. 
must be to know all those books !” 

The schoolmaster could not help smiling at the simple words 
and eal aay face. 

When the books had been ranged according to their size, on the 
top oe the chest of drawers, Brida regarded them with her head on 
one side. 

‘“‘ There, that looks better,” she said. “You can come at them 
better when they are in a row ; besides, it looks neat.” 

“You are right,” he replied ; “you have indeed made my poor 
house look, as you said, fit for the Czar.” Suddenly he pulled out a 
large quaint watch, and started to his feet. ‘Time is up!” he 
exclaimed. 

“Wait,” interposed Brida ; “you must not go yet. Can I have 
a boat? I must be home with all speed now. Poor father does not 
know where I am ; perhaps he thinks me dead.” 

The young man looked thoughtful. At length he said : 

“You shall go at once ; I will row you across myself.” 

“ But the boys—your school ?” broke in Brida. ‘ You need not 
fear to trust me, I can row like any man.” 

“TI will take you,” he replied decisively, and going to the door 
he summoned the boys witha bell. ‘ Lads,” he said, when they had 
gathered, “I must row over to the mainland on business ; you may 
go home. I give you a half-holiday.” 

In less than a minute the boys had dispersed, and the master 
returned to the house. Brida was already at his side, and he 
silently led the way to the beach. Here and there a clump of 
heather cropped up through the sandy soil. Brida stooped and 
gathered a few sprays, casting as she did so a long and steadfast look 
back at the house, 

Seated in the boat she chatted lightly, whilst the schoolmaster sat 
opposite to her plying his oars. He furtively watched the changes 
in her pure young face, and his heart went out to her. He could 
not trust himself to reply to her innocent remarks, for his soul was 
heavy and sorrowful. Every stroke brought the parting nearer. 
Then he would see her no more. Was it possible that he had lived 
twenty-six years without her sweet companionship, and had found 


“ How clever you 


| life tolerably happy ? 


Meanwhile, she too grew grave, chilled by his silence. He 
was annoyed, she thought, by her foolish chatter. He was 
so clever, so far above her in everything. She. wished he 
had been {ess learned. So she eat quite silent, looking wistfully back 
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at the Peep sestacs of Nargon, with its solitary house on the 
treen ore n the mainland began to grow on the sight, and 

rida could discern figures on the shore. A group of fishermen sat 
mending their nets, but she looked in vain fr her father amongst 
them. At length they became aware of the approaching boat, with 
the empty one in tow. She rose to her feet, aad. waved her handker- 
chief. In an instant every cap was off and waving a response. 
Brida forgot her companion. Her eyes filled with joyful tears. They 
were her own people. 

Before their boat was in shallow water the fishermen were 
wading knee-deep to meet it. A dozen pair of hard hands seized the 
boat to help it ashore, and rough voices were mingled in eager question. 
The schoolmaster had to stand aside as they lifted her Gon the 
boat. No one heeded him. 

Her first words were: “Father ! where is he ?” 

He had gone to the town to seek her at her aunt’s, they said. 
The boat had never been missed. No one had thought of it. Then 
followed question and answer, whilst the unnoticed stranger stood by, 
moody and silent, until Brida arrived at that part of her story where 
he had found her, and brought her back to life. 

All eyes were turned on him now, and his hand was shaken until 
the sinews cracked again. But he steadfastly declined the cordial 
invitations to join in a keg of beer at the inn. He wished to be gone 
and forget. Not even when Brida begged him with beseeching eyes 
to stay and see her father did he yield. 

And the girl stood and watched the receding boat with sorrow, 
not unmixed with anger. ‘ He might have remained,” she thought. 
*‘ But he is proud, and looks down on poor fisher-folk. Let him go 
then, he is nothing to me!” And yet as she hurried away to meet 
her father, she could have wept with vexation. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE schoolmaster rowed away with mighty strokes, his sole aim 
to widen the distance between himself and the being who had 
robbed him of his peace of mind. He was angry with himself, angry 
with fate, angry with the whole world. He did not once turn his 
eyes to the spot where Brida stood, but looked persistently away, 
though he felt that she was watching him, expecting, perhaps, some 
farewell sign. Gradually the bodily exertion quieted his spirit. ‘To- 
morrow,” he thought, “will bring the daily routine of duties. 1 will 
begin to study hard, and life will flow on as it has done before. Ina 
week the whole adventure will be forgotten.” And yet, through all 
the calm reasoning, his heart ached with a dull pain which would 
not be stilled, and his honest face was clouded with a grief before 
unknown. On Re the boat, until his own well-known homestead 
rose to view. ften had he greeted it with quiet satisfaction, 
but now it looked ereary and deserted. No smoke arose from its 
chimneys, no voice would welcome his return. It had always been 
so, but he had never felt it until now. 

In the house pee presen met him everywhere. There lay the 
weeds her thoughtful hands had arranged. He took them up reve- 
rently, and returned them to the place where they had lain before. 
He wandered into the inner room. Here, too, her presence followed 
him. There stood the row of books ; he took the one down he had 
seen her open, and mechanically fingered the leaves. 

The stillness of the house oppressed him ; he could not bear it, 
and his pent-up feelings burst forth. He pressed his hands to his 
burning eyes. No tears fell, but his heart wept. At length he 
rushed forth into the darkening wood. It was long past midnight 
when he returned, with loa face and exhausted frame, to throw 
himself upon his bed and fall into the sleep of utter prostration. 

A week had passed, in close application during the day, and lon 
lonely rambles in the still, autumn evenings. "te was the Sabbat 
evening once more. The schoolmaster sat at his door and smoked. 
oe past week he had been teaching himself to forget, and 
since that outbreak of feeling he had sedufoualy ut from him each 
rising thought relating to that episode in his life which had so 
seriously threatened his peace of mind. Toa certain extent he had 
succeeded. Work and a strong will are wonderful preventives of 
unwelcome thought. But in the quiet and inactivity of the day of 
rest the struggle had been great, and rebellious memory had striven 
to assert itself. He had fought manfully against it—had walked 
niles to the Estonian service, then, after his solitary meal, had 
wandered hours in the silent, dreamy woods. Now he sat resting, 
looking out over the bay, as the swallows swept past with a constant 
whirr and scream, to skim the water in endless circles. How now to 
banish thought? It came upon him with redoubled force. Just 
across there lay Tischer. She might be sitting on that very shore of 
which he could see the dim outline, and be gazing towards him over 
the ee waters, Had she forgotten him? But why should she 
remember? Hewasa fool! That boat which had been growing on 
his sight was certainly making for the island. He began to be interested 
in it, and soon was watching eagerly. Yes, it was steering for the point. 


His heart bounded wildly, he knew not why, and the vivid 
colour mounted to his cheek. He laid aside his pipe and walked 
down to the landi Now he could make out the single occupant, 
a broad-should middle-aged man, who plied his oars like a 
practised seaman. He was a stranger, but as he leaped on shore he 
sent his blithe voice before him like an old friend. 

“ Terri, terrd, Ooolt Maes” (“ Good-day, schoolmaster”). Then 
with outstretched hand: “I am Mattaes Rasik, the father of the 
maiden you picked up last week, and I thank you.” 

How the young man despised himself for his tingling cheeks as 
he shook the proffered hand! But it would have been impossible 
to feel ill at ease for long with Rasik the fisherman, and half an 
hour later, as the two men sat in the arbour over steaming coffee, 
sending up volumes of smoke through the interlacing branches, they 
were like old friends. Rasik was a man of many words, the school- 
master a good listener, and the evening was far advanced when the 
former rose to go. 

“You will come and see us next Sabbath?” cried Rasik as he 
pulled from shore. “ Brida, too, will be glad to see you.” 

“T will come.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


AGAIN it is the Sabbath, but the face of Nature is changed. No 
longer do the heather-bells deck moor and woodland with their 
delicate beauty. The pines still stand clad in their dark green robes, 
but the fairy birches have scattered golden leaves over the brown 
earth, where here and there the yellow star of the tormentil peeps 
bright-eyed out of scarlet leaves. The clear metallic light of late 
autumn lies on the landscape, making the rocky cliffs stand out in 
bold relief, and the motionless water reflect like a sea of glass, save 
where glittering drops fall tinkling from the upraised oars of the 
solitary rower, who is nearing the shores of Tischer. 

A young man, tawny-haired and grey-eyed, springs from the boat 
to the shingle, and turns to ascend the steep path leading to the 
heights which overlook the little fisher-village on the one side, and 
the bay with its dotted islands on the other. 

On the top he pauses and draws a long breath. Not a sound is 
heard, for the song of birds is long since silent in the copse. All 
Nature is silent as if at prayers. He feels the subtle spell of perfect 

ce which lies on all, and his spirit is lulled and soothed by it. 
Presently he is startled bya slight rustle amongst the hazel-bushes 
close by. Some busy autre doubtless, is still seeking for stray 
nuts, Tt stirs again, accompanied by the snapping of dry twigs, and 
the branches are parted by a plump arm, disclosing the blushing, 
wondering face of Brida Rasik, amidst a shower of golden leaves. 

“Schoolmaster! You here?” 

The surprise is unfeigned, it is not a rendezvous. She approaches 
and holds out a timhid hand. 

There is a change in Brida since we saw her last ; there is a shy, 
confused light in her eyes which quickly shun his; her manner is 
subdued .and shrinking now, where before she was lively and 
loquacious. He, too, ischanged. He no longer turns his gaze aside, 
but allows his eyes to rest on her fair young face with undisguised 
passion. He has taken her hand, and still holds it in his, and fora 
moment there is silence. Brida’s lip is beginning to quiver, and she 
tries to withdraw her hand, but he holds it in a firm grasp as he 
says in trembling accents : 

“You must not, you shall not go, Brida. I must speak, even 
though you send me from you for ever. Brida, I love you more 
than my life—you know I love you.” 

He pauses, overcome by emotion, as the peadaney 4 tears well up in 
his eyes. Brida does not reply, but turns away her face from his 
burning gaze, and he resumes with bitterness, mistaking her silence : 

‘“You have robbed me of my peace of mind. You have come 
between me and my work. Oh, if I did not love you to madness, 
maiden, I would hate you as only he who has loved can hate. But I 
will go,” flinging her hand from him with passionate vehemence ; 
“J will leave this wretched place, and you shall be troubled with my 
presence no more. Surely the world is wide enough to separate us !” 

Another pause. Brida feels as if she were turned to stone. She 
longs to speak, but her lips refuse utterance. He watches her witha 
gleam of hope even through his despair. Her averted face and 
persistent silence deceive him again. “She dislikes me,” he thinks, 
“but cannot say so. My presence is hateful to her. Yes, I 
must go !” 

When he speaks again it is with forced calm. He will not terrify 
her with his passion. 

“Forgive me, maiden; I am cruel to frighten you. Think no 
more of me. I am half mad. But oh, my darling, if it could only 
have been! But it cannot, and I do not blame you. I was a pre- 
sumptuous fool to suppose that such happiness could ever be mine. 
There, do not cry, I am not worth such tears. Farewell.” 

He takes her hand once more, _-for.the last. time, and presses it to 
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his lips, then turns from her with faltering steps. A low, piteous 
wail as of a child in distress arrests him. Brida has sunk down on 
the grass and buried her face in her hands. Her long-suppressed 
feelings burst forth, and she sobs as if her heart would break. He was 

one. She had let him go without a word. Oh, how could she 

ear it ? : 

‘Brida, my love, say I have been wrong !” 

The schoolmaster is kneeling by her side. 
arm round her. 

“Do not go, do not go,” she sobs. “Oh, I am so miserable !” 

“ And I,” he cries exultingly, ‘am so happy !” e 4 

The brighter lights had faded in the west, and the stars were 
growing and deepening in the heavens, when two figures were 
slowly wending their way down the steep path towards the village 
of Tischer. Is that our awkward, shy schoolmaster who is looking 
with undaunted confidence into the beaming face of that bright 
creature by hisside? He is actually leading her by the hand. And 
that is Brida’s merry laugh which rings out on the still air as she 
exclaims in a happy, saucy voice : 

“You are but a simple fellow, schoolmaster, not to have seen 
long since that I cared only for your foolish self. You go poking 
about the woods, observing the ways of every beast that crosses your 

th, and there’s not a poor little weed that can hide itself from you ; 
ut the thing nearest to you, that you cannot see.” 

His only reply is to draw his love to his joyous heart and close 
her sweet lips with a kiss. : 


He throws his strong 


Youth.—A Sonnet. 


THERE is no gift like youth ; once was I young, 

And held the jewel in unheeding hands, 

While spring-tide walked the slowly wakening lands, 
And made me promises with silvery tongue, 
Re-echoed in their thousand songs low sung 

By free, wild birds. Then on the bright brown sands, 
The pearl-hued sea danced smiling ; fairy bands 
Swung all the flower-beds that gaily rang, 

To welcome me to life. 


I paused awhile, 
And waited for the future that should rise 
To crown my manhood. So did hope peguite, 
Till something passed acrosa my noon-tide skies, 
And e’er I knew youth lived so brief a while, 
Age took my hands in his, claiming his prize. 


“My Lord Conceit.” 


(A SERIAL STORY.) 
By the Author of ‘' FRAGOLETTA,” “Damm DURDEN,” Etc., Rte. 


Book Vi. 
CHAPTER VII. A WOMAN’S MOODS, 


Ha.F an hour after, and she was sitting in her own study at her 
writing-table. 

“IT need not trouble aa hole to write any more,” she said in a 
strange, dazed sort of way, listlessly turning over sheet after sheet of 
MS. “No one wants it; no one will care; no one knows what has 
been in my life and my heart ; no one dreads what may still be.” 

It seemed to her as if years had ed since she left that room, 
to come back weighted with a fresh burden, to stand face to face 
with a harder duty. 

When the door opened, and Madge Dunbar crept in, pale and 
frightened, she did not move ; she only looked up once, but her 
look said more than any spoken words. 

“You have been beaten; you are going back to him?” said 
Madge, sharply ay, smitten to the heart by the revelation of 
pain and woe that one look had brought to light. ‘Oh, my dear, 
my dear, how could you ?” 

Beryl rose from her seat and pushed aside the papers, and went 
over to the chair by the fire where she had sat the evening before, 
listening to the story of the monk. 

“Yes,” she said, “I am going back. Since he has come all this 
way to assure me he has forgiven me, you would not have me— 
ungrateful ?” | 

‘Forgiven! What has he to forgive?” cried Madge passionately. 

She threw herself on the rug and caught the cold and trembling 
hands that lay tight-clasped in Beryl Marsden’s lap. 

“He is wonderfully magnanimous all of a sudden after three 
years ; after absence, silence, insult—after leaving you to starve or 
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go to wreck and ruin had you been so disposed, he turns round like 
this! There’s something behind it all, Beryl—take my word for 
le sO 

‘What can there be?” she said wearily. “I don’t suppose my 
beauty impreesed him very powerfully—it didn’t seem to—and he 
wants nothing but just my presence under his roof—no affection, no 
wifely interest, only An appearances.” 


Madge looked and felt bewildered. ; 

“Tt is most extraordinary,” she said. “Did he say anything 
about—Ivor Grant?” 

“A good deal,” answered Beryl quietly. ‘It was only natural 


he should ; but it suits his purpose to believe I was only a little 
thoughtless and carried on a flirtation.” ; 

How worn and ill you look!” cried Madge tenderly. “I wish 
you would lie down and rest. You look just like you did before 
you had that terrible illness.” : 

“Do I?” said Beryl wearily. ‘Perhaps I am going to be ill 
again. Qh, I wish I were—I wish I were going to die. I think it 
would be easier—at least it would be rest. Oh, Madge, you don’t 
know what it is to lony and long for rest, and it never comes—it 
never comes.” 

“It will come, it must; oh, try and believe that, dear. You 
can’t be always tried like this ; and perhaps he is changed, he may 
be kinder—better. Did he seem sorry ?” 

“Sorry!” that dreary little laugh fell tuneless and mocking on 
her ear. “He sorry? What has he to be sorry for? He always 
thought himself immaculate. Now he is doubly so; receiving a 
sinner back into favour is such a pleasant and self-satisfying 
emotion.” a | 

“Don’t,” cried Madge hurriedly. ‘Whatever you do, don’t get 
into that mocking, bitter way of speaking. It is not safe for a woman 
like you to harden herself.” 5 

“‘No,” said Beryl drearily, as she glanced down at her hands 
cdo) ae unclasping each other in nervous restlessness. “ It is 
not safe.” 

“If I could do anything,” implored Madge tearfully. 

‘No one can do anything for me,” said Beryl, in the same cold, 
restrained voice. “Jam very unfortunate. I thought these three 
pet years had been hard and sad enough, but they look like 
1appiness now beside this,” 

‘“‘ Why did you promise ?” cried Madge passionately. ‘“‘ It is too 
hard—too me ou can’t bear it. You haven’t strength.” 

“Yes,” she said quietly, “I think I have.” 

“And when do you go?” asked Madge at last after a pause, 
during which her tears been rapidly falling. 

e is to write and let me know his arrangements. I think 
that was what he said. ‘Arrangements!’ It sounds calm, and 
business-like, and satisfactory—doesn’t it ?” 

“Yes,” said Madge, “it does, And you think you can fall in 
with them? Do you remember what you said to me last night ?” 

“Last night,” said Beryl with a weary sigh, “ was—last night 
I dare say I said many foolish things. The sight of the ghost un- 
strung me. Most emotions are not so much a matter of feeling with 
women, as of nerves.” 

“ What has come to you?” cried Madge sorrowfully. “ You are 
only acting ; you are not true to yourself. You will suffer for it 
afterwards.” 

“Shall 1?” she echoed faintly, and rested her head in a strange, 
tired fashion against the chair-back. ‘Perhaps you are right. I 
always seem to suffer for things afterwards.” 

a © Dunbar was silent. She was puzzled and she was dis- 
tressed beyond measure, and she could not understand Beryl in 
this mood. Tears, laments, complaints—these might be soothed 
or answered ; but this cold, hard, cynical way of treating trouble 
pained and perplexed her all in one. Yet some instinct told her 
that the reaction would be terrible when it came. 

“He is very much changed,” continued Beryl presently. “So 
old, and worn-looking, and wizened. I thought I felt a little sorry 
for him—once, After all,” she added with a swift change of 
mood that swept the calm and coldness from her in a sudden passion 
of sorrowful despair, “after all, facts are facts. He is my husband; 
I am his wife. [ must do my duty if—if he claims it; and he has 
done sv. It is simpler to look the truth in the face, and the truth is 
only this: that to nourish any feeling of sentiment for a man not 
your husband is wrong and shameful. It must be beaten out, 
eee out, killed out of one! There lies my task in the 

uture,” 

“ And when it is done?” said Madge Dunbar involuntarily. 

“There will be peace, perhaps. Can you fancy the utter nothing- 
ness one would feel—passion, bitterness, sorrow, remorse, pain, 
ended? Ah, how quiet life would be!” 

For the first time her self-command left her, and tears were 
dangerously near her eyes. She steadied herself with an effort. 

“I don’t want te be pathetic,”-she,said. + “ D haye reached a stage 
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where pity is dangerous. I feel calm now, calmer than I have done 
for long. I must try and keep myself so. It is so weak to cry, and 
tears don’t do any good.” 

“They are better than this hardness that igs call calm,” said 
Madge. “ You frighten me, Beryl, when you talk so. It is so unlike 
you—so horribly unlike you.” 

“I want to be hard,” said Beryl fiercely. ‘Hard as iron, cold as 
steel. I will not let myself think, dream, remember. It is 
dangerous, it is unwise, it is killing me! What did John say? 
‘Sentiment destroys women.’ Of course it does, of course it must. 
And what have I to do with sentiment, I at my years, with my life 
half lived ?” 

She stopped abruptly, her hands clenched hard and close. Some- 
thing she saw in Madge Dunbar’s face smote her to the heart as a 
child’s grief might have done. 

“ T am tired,” che said, faltering ; “let me be by myself. I shall 
be better then.” 

“Very well,” said Madge gently, “and think of your children, 
dear ; that will soften you. Any tears, any grief, would be better 
than this,” 

“T have cried so much,” moaned Beryl, covering her eyes with 
her hands, as if to shut out that pitying face. “Oh, the nights, the 
dreadful, dark, long nights, when will they end? when shall I be at 
peace again?” 

Madge Dunbar stood still and looked at that cowering figure with 
a strange, unfamiliar sensation. The tragedy and pathos of this life 
she loved came home to her then as they had never done before, and 
with it that sense of utter helplessness which comes to most onlookers, 
as the full sense of grief or suffering meets them face to face. 

“ If she would only cry—it would be so much better for her if she 
would only cry !” she thought. 

But tears were far enough away from the dry and burning eyes 
that looked up at her own. Madge turned away, and drew up the 
couch near the fire and arranged the cushions more comfortably. 

“Come and lie down,” she said with gentle authority, and laid 
her hand on Bery!’s arm. 

Without a word she rose and laid her head down on the cushions, 
and closed her eyes in very weariness. : 

“That is right,” said Madge softly, covering the slight figure with 
arug. ‘Now you are not to 5s any more. I want you just to 
listen to me fora moment. Perhaps you think I don’t understand 
unhappiness, because I have always seemed such a frivolous little 
butterfly. But I know what sorrow is, all the same. Oh, Beryl, as 
I said before, don’t let it harden you, that is the worst thing that 
could Nephee. I know what hurts you most. It is the knowledge 
that you let your heart go out of your keeping. But you could not 
tell, and he—I know he was too brave and honourable to breathe a 
thought of wrong. Think of him as the friend who stood between 
you and sorrow ; think of him beside your children’s dying bed ; 
think of him, in his great pity and longing for you, stifling pain so 
bravely, and comforting you, as yon have told me he did comfort 

ou. at is there of shame in all this? What is there that a man 

e John Marsden should cavil at? He who left you lonely, grief- 
stricken, unprotected, at the mercy of strangers in your hour of 
greatest need. Few men or women could have come out of such an 
ordeal as you and Ivor Grant have come. And now—oh, my dear! 
—you are not poing to break down now. Not going to let yourself 
be spoilt, and hardened, and embittered.” 

esture from that shivering figure stayed her. 

_ “Don’t speak of him,” cried Beryl faintly. “I mustn't think of 
him ; it makes me weak—so weak, and I want to be strong. I—I 
must be strong.” 

“No,” said Madge gently, “not strong like this; not hard, and 
cold, and unnatural. You can’t deny yourself, you can’t choke out 
the tenderness that is in you—the tenderness that made you little 
Jack’s mother more than John Marsden’s wife.” 

There were tears now, painful tears—tears that fell like drops of 
sealding lead upon the clasped white hands, but tears that rejoiced 
Madge Dunbar’s heart, knowing as she knew that unless that 
strained and cruel tension was relieved, the aching brain must 
suffer for the tired and aching heart. 

“That is right,” she said gently. “It may hurt you, but it is 
good for you. God sent women tears, perhaps just as he sent them 
children. They comfort and ease them when the fight is hardest. 
‘You have come to the worst part of your fight to-day, and you must 
come out conqueror.” 

‘“‘No,” she said with a sob; “I am beaten. Sorrow is too much 
for me. There seems nothing more to do except just endure pain.” 

“It won't be pain always; it will get soothed, and inlled, and 
die away.” | | 

“Tf I could think so!” she moaned; “if I could only think so ! 
But I can’t forget, Madge! It isn’t in me.” 

“There is no need that you should forget,” said Madge gently. 
One doesn’t forget one’s dead ; only one thinks of them lovingly, 
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regretfully, tenderly, as things ‘waiting for a better life, and a 
happier one than this, And that is how you should try to think of 
Ivor Grant.” 

‘You are right,” said Beryl. The tears were falling freely now, 
the coldness and hardness had fled. ‘He has passed from my life, 
and I from his, It seems impossible such pain can live and last, and 
end in—nothing; and it is not easy to believe it just at first. But I 
must. Tell me I must. Don’t stop telling me. Oh, Madge, Madge! 
No, don’t look like that—I am only faint.” . 


CHAPTER VIII A WOMAN AND THE LAW. 


“ In effect,” said Count Savona, “ you can’t persuade her.” 

“Tn effect, my good friend, I cannot. She is indignant, she is 
passionate, she is incredulous; but above all she is obstinate-~ 
obstinate as a mule.” , 

‘“‘ And the lawyers cannot move any further without her?” 

“No, so they say ; because she has the one paper they want.” 

“TY knew that long ago,” muttered the count with a dark frown. 
“Can't it be got from her?” he added aloud. “ Where’s your 
authority as a husband ?” 

“ Nowhere, just at present. I confess I’m beaten. She’s very ill, 
you know, and I can’t be violent.” 

“Violent, with a woman like that! What a mistake !” exclaimed 
Savona. “That is your worst policy, my friend.” 

“ You are always talking of ‘policy.’ I should like to see some 
of yours exercised. Just you try your hand at pers Beryl] to 
do a thing she doesn’t want to do. I doubt if you’d succeed any 
better than myself.” 

“Probably not,” said the count coolly. ‘ You see I labour under 
the slight disadvantage of not being her husband.” 

‘Husband! Fiddlesticks! After the way I’ve behaved to 
Beryl, that plea doesn’t serve me for much. She just looks at me 
with those calm, grand eyes as though to say, ‘ What of those three 
years ?” aidan well, ’pon my honour, count, I can’t help feeling 
small and mean.” . 

“That’s a pity ; you should have contrived to make her feel 
she’s in the wrong. A man can do anything, youknow. A married 
man, especially, can indulge in any little escapade short of actual 
desertion, and even then your beautiful English law steps in, I 
believe. There’s some clause, isn’t there, about six years and three 
hundred and sixty-four days eleven hours; turn up before the 
twelfth hour, and you're all right? I have a. great admiration for 
your English law. It is a grand institution.” 

“T wish English law would knock this sentimental tomfoolery 
out of Beryl’s head,” muttered John Marsden sulkily. “And to get 
ill now, of all times! It’s enough to try a saint.” 

“ You see your return was rather a surprise,” said the count 
with a sneer, “and her sudden accession: to the Court awoke old 
sentiments. I suppose she thinks it sacrilege to accept what her 
lover has lost ?” 

“Don’t call him that,” blustered John Marsden ; “you forget 
whom yout are speaking to.” 

“Qh no, I don’t. T only imagined you had no ‘ fine’ feelings on 
that point.” 

“There you're wrong. <A precious lot of bother she’s going to 
ve us, though,” he went on gloomily. ‘All this family business 

as to be investigated. It’s the oddest tangle I ever heard of. The 
idea of her mother being connected with the Grants, and she never 
knowing it !” | | 7 

“T found that out long ayo,” said the count, rolling a cigarette in 
an airy, graceful fashion peculiar to himself: 

“You find everything out,” John Marsden remarked with a sort 
of sulky admiration. 

“Yes, when it suits my purpose. I have traced a murder out 
before now.” | 

“ A murder !” echoed John Marsden. 

He shivered involuntarily, and glanced round the room—a some- 
what gloomy room—one of a set of chambers that he had taken in 
the ney of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the better to watch the case and 
hurry on the lawyers, so he had said. 

“Don’t speak of horrors to-night,” he went on nervously. “This 
place is bad enough, when one lives in it alone, and one’s system isn’t 
as brisk as it might be. I—I wish sometimes I hadn't come. Those 
dark staircases and cupboards and places give me the horrors.” 

The count looked at him keenly. 

“Queer things, nerves,” he remarked ;' “play the deuce with a 
man, though. There have been times when I could have sworn I’ve 
seen a face looking at me from out of some nook or corner of a 
room. And the more you try not to seeit, the more certain you are 
that it’s there. Now that cupboard, for instance, over there——” 

“Don’t!” cried John Marsden fiercely. “I won't have it—I tell 
you, I won’t have it! That cupboard’s just.the one L always 
fancy some one might hide in.” YC 
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“So they might,” said the count airily. ‘It’s roomy enough. 
But we're not afraid ; oh no, we’re not afraid. We don't live ina 
land of traitors, brigands, assassins. No fear of a secret foe 
creeping out from thence with stealthy step. Can’t you fancy it, my 
friend—creeping on in the darkness and the shadows, dark and 
relentless as an avenger, with bated breath, and shining steel held 
firm in a ruthless grasp ; with——” 

“‘ Be silent!” screamed John Marsden shrilly, as he sprang to his 
feet. ‘TI tell you I won't listen—I won't !” 

‘‘ You needn't listen,” said the count, looking at him as if he were 
soine curious study he was analysing. “I thought ‘twas only 
conscience made cowards of us. Do you still possess one ?” 

“T don’t know,” stammered his companion, sinking back into his 
chair, and passing his hand over his damp brow. “ I—I’m not in 
good health. Liver, you know, and all that. And living alone tells 
ona man. I think I'll give up these rooms.” 

“T should,” said Savona quietly, “and go and live at the Court ; 
possession is nine points of the law, you Low: Another of your 
admirable English maxims.” 

“T could not do that, could I?” cried John Marsden eagerly. 
“Beryl wouldn't hear of it, and——” 

‘“ Beryl, always Beryl,” sneered Savona. “Must you consider 
her? What is the wife’s, that is also the husband’s, is it not ?” 

“ But she won’t allow that it is hers. How can I help that ?” 

“You must get possession of that paper,” said the count, looking 
at him steadily. 

“Easier said than done. She’s watched and guarded by that 
little Dunbar woman like a prisoner. There’s no getting at her.” 

“But you might get at the paper.” 

“ How?” 

The count took his cigarette from his mouth, knocked off some 
loose ash, balanced it carefully in his fingers, then threw it aside. 

“How?” he said with an earnestness he had not yet shown. 
‘“‘ By stratagem. Where does she keep her papers ?” 

“How do I know? I suppose in a desk or cabinet; most 
women do.” 

“She is not like most women, and she does not keep them in 
any desk or cabinet. Of that I am sure.” 

“You?” cried John Marsden, looking at him bewildered. ‘“ How 
on earth could you know ?” 

A strange look came over the Italian’s face. . 

“T have stayed at Vaux Abbey,” he said. ‘‘ Whether as a guest 
= ge doesn’t signify. The papers we seek are not in Mrs, Marsden’s 

esk. 

John Marsden shrank back and looked at him with a sort of 
horror not unmixed with fear. 

“ You—you dared !” he stammered. 

“Oh yes; why not?” said the count tranquilly. “I dare any- 
thing when I’m put to it. You forget that I hate Ivor Grant, and 
I’m a good hater. He won't be the first who’s discovered that. 
Those papers are necessary for my vengeance. I thought your wife 
possessedthem. I think so still. But, as I said before, their hiding- 
place baffles me. I didu’t find any love-letters either,” he went on 
inockingly, “or I would have brought them to you—a proof of my 
disinterestedness, They are very exemplary, these platonic lovers, 
and they don’t trust even platonics tu paper. They are wise.” 

‘““Come, come, you know,” blustered John Marsden. “A 
man can’t stand this sort of thing, however badly his wife has 
behaved. You've no right to play the spy on her. Of course, with 
me it’s a different matter. I can do what I choose, and I’ve every 
right to do it ; but you——” ) 

He paused abruptly. Something in that sinister face, in the 
lightning-like flash of the dark eyes, struck to his heart with a sense 
of sudden fear. 

Savona merely leant his elbows on the table at which they were 
sitting, and resting his chin on the palms of his hands, looked full 
in the face of his companion. 

“My friend,” he said calmly, “ you're a fool!” 

“Thank you for the information,” said John Marsden, with a 
praiseworthy attempt at indifference. “You will excuse my saying 
that I’ve always heard foreigners were remarkable for politeness.” 

‘Have you?” said the count with a aneer. “ Perhaps they are 
—when it suits their purpose.” | 

“T may infer then it doesn’t suit yours ; yet it strikes me I’ve most 
cause to complain. You've brought me over to England on a wild- 
goose—chase at the peril, too, of my life,” he gave an uneasy glance 
ugain at those shadowy corners of the room, “and it strikes me I 
may be months—years, even—here, before those lawyers can settle 
anything. They talk of throwing it into Chancery now. You know 
what that means?” 

“Yes,” said the count with a meaning smile, “another of your 
an em institutions—not quite so admirable as the laws for husband 
and wife. 

“Admirable! It means everything going into lawyers’ pockets, 
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and nothing to those who have right on their side ; it means weiht- 
ing hope with a living curse, and life with a burden worse than 

verty ; it means being badgered, and worried, and tortured till one 
hasn't &@ moment’s No, thank you, my friend, I'd sooner go 
back to India than wait the issue of a Chancery suit.” oon 

“ Ah,” said the count dryly, “I think I’ve heard something of 
the same sort before. Well, the point at issue resolves itself into 
this: by fair means—or otherwise—you must get those papers from 

our wife within a week’s time. If I were in your place, my good 
ohn Marsden, I think I should succeed.” 

He rose as he spoke and began to button his overcoat. Marsden 
looked at him appealingly. . 

“ You—you're not going yet ?” ; 

“With the deepest assurances of my regret,” said the count 
mockingly, “I am going—now, this moment.” 

“It’s so hatefully lonely here,” muttered John Marsden. “TI 
wish I’d never come to the place. And I’ve had a touch of fever 
ae —— You might stay till I go to bed, count.” 

“True,” said Savona placidly, as if he were agreeing to a eelf- 
evident proposition, “I might, my good friend, but I don’t 
intend to,” 

John Marsden muttered something under his breath not exactly 
complimentary, but the count gave no sign of hearing it, He 
nodded and went over to the door, opened it, then paused on the 
threshold, and looked back at the gloomy face and wizened figure by 
the table. 

: ae Indian mail is in,” he said quietly. ‘I suppose you know 
that ?’ 

John Marsden started perceptibly. His yellow face took a grey 
and frightened look. 

“What of it?” he said with an effort at calmness. 

“As yet, nothing,” said the count imperturbably. “ But she 
brings passengers, you know. Are you not expecting a consignment 
of—tiger-claws ?” 

And with a mocking laugh he closed the door. 

It seemed to John Marsden as if long hours had passed since the 
aa of that mocking laugh and closing door had ceased to echo in 

is ears. 

He sat there in the same attitude, staring moodily at the fire in 
the grate, full of bitter and revengeful thoughts. 

“T wish I could understand that man,” he said to himself. “ Why 
has he mixed himself up in this business? Why did he write to me 
about Beryl, and how has he wormed his way into secrets unknown 
even to members of her own family?” 

He only puzzled himself to no purpose, as many others had done 
before him., If there was a mystery about this count and his count- 
ship, it was a mystery as yet unfathomed. Gossip and ill-report were 
about him in plenty, but no authentic basis had as _ yet been 
discovered on which to rest the suspicions he aroused. That con- 
venient “they say” was all any one could bring to bear upon the 
stories of which he was the hero. He had a method all his own of 
drawing people slowly and helplessly into his toils, Once in them they 
very rarely found esca ssible, save by that one gate which 
despair opens to the broken-hearted and the desperate, and which 
even the powerful will of Count Savona could not close. 

After leaving John Marsden, the count walked leisurely through 
the streets. His face was not good to look upon, it was so darkly 
set, it bore so cruel and so merciless a determination. 

“How the affair drags,” he muttered, as his teeth closed viciously 
on the cigarette he had just lighted ; “and only a woman between 
me and five thousand pounds, I must have those papers. Where 
can she have put them? Perhaps the good folks at Vaux Abbey will 
find the Abbey ghost pursuing his nocturnal rambles once again.” 

(To be continued. —Commenced in No. 141.) 


Aunt Clare’s ‘Old Story.” 


(A STORY IN TWO WEEKLY PARTS.) 


CHAPTER III. 


THERE never was such a May as that one. One other May-time 
there was which was as good, but then the good was gravely mingled 
with serious, tender thoughts. Then I was sailing away for life on 
the measureless ocean of a woman’s Se ht the aa 
which are joys, but yet which incline one to give little heed to the gay 
motes of every sunbeam. 

Now, in this first May-time existence was a very sunbeam. 

Sir Peter Farre’s son coming down to the rectory made an excuse 
for some country junketing, as the weather settled into regular 
summer warmth. Of course I was in all this, for the rectory boys 
and girls were as much like brothers and sisters te me as people not 
actually bound by kinship could be. 
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Oddly enough, Mrs. Barlowe began one day to talk to me about 
her nephew. 

“It is a great trouble,” said she. 
very unsatisfactory.” 

She was tearing a quantity of list off flannel in readiness for 
winter needs. A soft screech of tearing wool followed her remark. 
She looked at me as if for an answer. 

“Ishe?” said I carelessly. I could not endorse her assertion as 


a fact. 

- ery You have been brought up in a practical school, 
Clare, a man to idle away his time doing nothing like this for 
week after week }” 

“ He will have to fight.” 

Mr. Farre was, it may be stated, a lieutenant in His Majesty’s 
Guards, now on leave. 

“Might have had to. Have you not heard the last? He talks of 
selling out.” 

I had heard that. 

“Shall I sell out?” one day Mr. Farre had said to me; “sell 
out and take a home civil appointment, and then——” 

“And be scouted for a coward, because they say the war will 
last, and even the Guards must go.” 

This had been my answer in one of my hot impulses. 

There had been nothing more—nothing more that I care to 
write down. So I felt inclined to taciturnity when Mrs. Barlowe 
sought to talk. 

“ He ought to be at the Horseguards now, volunteering, pushing, 
doing anything and everything to get sent to the front. these are 
' the times for a man to make a name.” 

I could not refrain. 

“‘ Make a name!” repeated I; “a name just big enough to be sent 
home in a despatch as ‘killed.’” 

My face was hot, and my fingers twisted within each other. How 
could I utter such mean words? I would sooner be annihilated 
altogether than have a man, a friend of mine too, even seem to dream 
of acting as my words apparently desired. 

Mrs. Barlowe’s black eyes transfixed me. Her mouth was open 
as if to speak, but she did not speak ; something seemed to have 
role ages with surprise ; she even ceased tearing the list from the 

ne 

‘“ Well-a-day !” said she as slowly as an exclamation could be 
made to come. 

At that moment one of her maids called her away, and I was 
free to go likewise. 

I was rising from my seat, when a shadow came between me and 
the middaysun. Peter Farre was coming through the open window ; 
he was wearing the cinnamon coat in which I had first seen him— 
he was a stranger then, not a stranger now. 

“* Where are you going?” asked I. That cinnamon coat generally 
meant riding off for some long hours; besides, he had the unmis- 
takable, alert, somewhat restless air of a journey upon him. “Not 
Bardene again ?” 

“No ; the horse is well enough—well enough for some good stiff 
work to-day. Here’s a letter forwarded by my father by special 
messenger. I got it half an hour ago.” 

“Well!” He stood silent, eo I forced out that one word. 

“It is an order to join at once. I must post up to London. 
Clare, Phe have saved me from acting likea poltroon. I should have 
mever dared look you in the face if I had sold out; now I shall dare 
— I shall hope.” 

‘I never was so glad, Peter,” burst in Mra. Barlowe. ‘The 
doctor has just told me. Really, I beg your pardon, my boy, for I 
was just 8a ing to Clare that you were ‘unsatisfactory. capi 
factory,’ indeed. I really don’t suppose I ever meant it. Everyone 
says this will be a glorious campaign. We shall all be quite proud. 
Clare, say we shall all be proud. 

But I did not say it; for that matter I did not say anything, but 
just stood still and let everyone else talk, for the doctor and all came 
pouring in, and they made much fuss of saying, “ good-bye.” We 
all went to see Peter Farre mount and ride away. 


“‘ Peter is very unsatisfactory— 


After that the May was soon ended, and the sunshine grew hotter, 
and the flowers were every day more and more plentiful. I was past 
sixteen too, and naturally with that fell out of many of my childish 
ways. Aunt really once told me she “had hopes of me.” 

We all—that is, all our acquaintances in and about Hayleigh—fell 
into our customary ways, and the merrymakings which lad been got 
up in honour of the rectory visitor were all over, with no like gaieties 
giving promise of imitating them. 

There came war news from time to time, and I, we all, naturally 
were on the qus vive to learn what was done and what was not done. 
This interest in national fighting had, of course, existed just as hotly 
before, but I suppose it was from my childishness that I had not 
until then looked upon the realities of war as being actual events 
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which must touch so many hundreds living in their country homes at 


ease. 

We at Hayleigh were all “ at ease,” but now all at once it became 
to my older a hen or rather older heart, quite a different, nay, a 
much more matter. 

One day there came word of an expected battle. It was rumour 
which brought the news, and, like many other similar rumours, it 
was fading away through the circumstance of our far distance from 
the cage a when aunt got a letter, franked by her cousin, Sir 
Owen Burke. 

The rumour was true—there had been a great battle, a mementous 
victory. And Hayleigh bells clanged forth, and bonfires were lit 
wherever men could get together litter and stuff that would burn. 

When that loud clang of the church-bells. began, I ran out of 
the house and away to the woods upon the low hills. I had one 

cry for a minute—it was only a little thing, and Peter Farre 
and I had agreed that women may cry for “ little ” ae 

Days and days went by, and the country was glad. We heard of 
one and another village home that was not glad, seeing that one and 
another lad was lost by the war to Hayleigh. 

Days and days—how long they were! A time came when—when 
one of us would have given a whole life to have lengthened that 
weary tarrying. 

An official despatch was sent by Sir Peter Farre to the rectory. 
One read therein, “Peter Hillyard Farre, captain, killed.” 

How many names came before and after his! Ah me, war is 


Mrs. Barlowe had wished that he should make a name. Here 
was the making ! 


CHAPTER IV. 


AFTER that, we at dee trey again seemed to drift out of much care 
for public affairs. Somethi & too, seemed to spoil what was left of the 
summer. At The Chase we had certainly plenty to think of which 
kept our thoughts occupied and our hearts careful enough. 

Miles came home from Charterhouse. He was just a year older 
than I was, and a fine tall stripling. He burst at us full of 
brilliancy, of ardour, of sure and perfect success. He broke up our 
monotony ; father had fallen into some strange dulness, and pained 
me by treating me tenderly, instead of as the daughter of good 
fellowship I always had been to him. Miles was like new life ; the 
good old times seemed to come back with him. 

He was crowned with honours, too. He would be the head 
Carthusian when he should §° back. One year more, and then—— 
It was as we four sat over dessert on the first night of his coming 
home that he fairly broached the subject of what he wished to make 
of his future. 

“ You'll like a year or two at college. 
I'm afraid Greek and Latin would soon c 
But you are finer stuff than I am, my boy. 
did,” so began my fathier. 

Miles was the apple of Aunt Clare's eye. 

“T do not see, brother,” said she, “that you need fall into such a 
habit of depreciating yourself. Miles can stand on his own good 
advan and yet you be worthy enough. Times alter, and 
Miles will go with the times.” She straightened her tall figure, and 
throwing back her head slightly, as apectacled folk do, looked with 
prophetic satisfaction at Miles. 

“IT hope he will not go with the new-fangled notions of the times, 
and play ducks and drakes with the land, that is all I have to say,” 
cheerily remonstrated father. ‘The place is no worse now than my 
father left it tome. I’ve stuck to the old plans.” 

“ Why, father, you’ve drained the whole of the Holt Farm, and,” 
I nodded sideways to him, “ what about those cottages?” _ 

“‘They were unnecessary—hem, yes. But what was I to do? 
Miles won’t blame me for letting the creatures have a whole roof 
over their heads. Less for him to do when he comes to it—eh, lad ? 
As for the Holt, it’s worth a pretty penny more now than it 

” 


I had it myself, though 
havoc over me now. 
ou’ll do more than I 


“And Miles is to have the odium of raising the rent,” put in aunt, 
with an eye to business, and yet to a da Miles. 

“ You say nothing, Miles,” I burst in. ‘“ What are you dreaming 
of? I believe you like Latin better than land. Confess now.” 

The lad looked up with that quiet expression of his. It was the 
look that made him so much more like our mother than I could be. 

“ Miles will have interests beyond agriculture,” loftily answered 
aunt forhim. ‘A landowner may have in the future many responsi- 
bilities beyond his own acres. Why should he not go up to 
Parliament? Why should he not ?” 

“You are talking as I remember they talked about me,” said my 
father, “but I never did any more than just manage to be squire. 
A pretty handful, too.” 

‘“‘T am afraid I shall disappoint you, Aunt Clare,” Miles began in 
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his bright, pleasant way ; ‘I do not feel the least ambition towards 
political life.” 

“And why not? Have you ambition at all?’ I doubt it. You 
must not drop into—-—” For a second she hesitated. “ You must——” 

“Shall I say what is my great wish?” Miles stopped her. “I 
‘have thought it over, father, for I would be sure of myself, and 
I always come to the same ending. You will send me to college,” 
the boy spoke meditatively, and yet with the pink flush of excited 
hope on his cheek that for all its manly down was so fair, “that I 
know. But you send me there to make me an educated squire,” 
a merry twinkle came into his frank eyes ; “I am for going beyond 
that. I wish to take orders—to be a clergyman.” 

“Eh, ha! what’s that? Haymans never went beyond squires.” 

_. “Beyond, indeed!” retorted aunt. ‘ Miles might go as far 
‘beyond’ as ever he chooses. He'll not go far if his notion is to be 
rector of Hayleigh and squire all in one.” 

Aunt Clare was strict even to the narrowness of extreme con- 
-ventionaliam in her going to church, but we never looked upon her 
.as a religious woman beyond the formal religiousness of Sunday. 
Father was different; had he not married our mother, a rector’s 
daughter ? Now, aunt’s tone of voice showed that her ambition for 
Miles was feeling itself sorely disappointed by his desire. 

She took off her spectacles, wiped them, set them on her nose 
again, and looked at him enquiringly. | 

“ And why that ?” she asked. 

Miles’s face flushed red with dislike at speaking his innermost 


thoughts. Then suddenly with a plunge and with the hot hurry of | : 


his young enthusiasm he cried : 
“Is it not the highest a man can do? I cannot say when I first 
began to wish it, it is a part of me—my calling, I suppose,” his voice 
fell as if in reverence. “You do not ask me to give it up, father?” 
Father gulped down his port wine hurriedly, and grew some- 
what redder in the face. 4 ae 
““Can’t say, can’t say,” he nervously eaid ; “comes by nature, I 
Suppose—eh, lad? You bring your birthright before me sharply. 
She, your mother—she had almost died for you, lad—said, ‘Should we 
- not give him to the Lord ?? We'll see, we'll see. Come and talk it 
over in the garden, children; we don’t want any more of this,” 
looking over the polished table with the dessert upon it. | 

So we three went off to.the garden, and we talked ; but things 

came about us in the time that sloaaliy followed which seemed as if, 
-however much all the world might agree with Miles in his lofty 
and holy desire, that desire was not to find its fulfilment. 

' After all, Miles was still but a boy, and one day, having thcir 
holidays together, he and the rectory boys went boating on the 
River Nene.. They upset their boat, and Miles came very near 
drowning. However, of this last we knew nothing until the follow- 
ing day, when he was taken with intense shivering, which only 
'.ceased to become'a'raging fever. 

He was leeched and was tended might and day by Aunt Clare 
and nurse. [ did the little they would permit ; but for weeks we 
all de ti that ambition of either the worldly or heavenly sort was 
over for him on this earth. a 

It was autumn before he could be said to be well, and even then 
strength was gone from him so far that, though we never hinted so 
much to each other, we each felt and feared t he inherited more 
than eur mother’s delicacy of constitution. 

However, by waiting things grew better and mended co far that 
he began to think again of the future and of study. 

He could never go back to Charterhouse, but he could have a 
tutor at home. Therefore, as soon as Christmas was ,» this 
tutor came, and made another in our-household at The Chase. | 


' It was avery good Christmas. You see, we had been anxious 
and weighed down for so long about Miles’s health, that the season’s 
gaiety came like a tonic into our spirits seeing that he too could be 
gay with us. . z 

The country, too, had peace, and so many of the country houses 
were rejoicing in the home-coming of such brothers and cousins who 
were soldiers, that an unusual number of entertainments were given. 

It was a mixed gladness, however, when one saw, as I did, at the 
county ball, so many bright uniforms flit past me. I could not help 
thinking of—of my friend. 

However, any thoughts of that sort had to remain thoughts, and 
I had to go out like the rest. I may as well say it, for I do not think 
overmuch vanity lurks behind the truth—that Squire Hayman’s 
daughter, pire 5 the ‘“‘hoyden,” as aunt had once called me, was 
not the last of the gus to be sought in these gay doings. 
. 1 was not blind, and truly I did my best to push it away from 
me, but I seemed altogether weak and powerless. f said my sharpest 
Sa and I-put on my most careless ways. I even tried to be 
haughty, and distant, and cool ; it was all of no use. I suppose I 
could not alter myself, and that I had not altogether lost a sort of 
childishness, though J was far on past sixteen—nearly seventeen, 


> 
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The-end came one morning. 

The hounds met on our lawn, Colonel Bolsover had.ridden over 
to breakfast with us. I do not know how the opportunity came— 
he asked me to marry him. | 

Ah me! I was covered with shame and confusion of face. Love ! 
how could I love ? 

I do not remember what I said, or how I said it ; 
and a true man, he left me to myself. . 

But it could not end so. . 

My father was: told, and aunt was told, and the Colonel came 
again. Came many times, but he could not win me ; how could he f 

That was the difficulty. I could give no reason. .I had no story to 
tell, no dream to put into words. Had not my dream been quenched 
in death ? s 

In those days the guardians of young girls were wont to be 
harder than they are nowadays, and for a girl to rebel and unreason- 
ably to refuse marriage with so noble and eligible a man as was 
Colonel Bolsover was to merit domestic discipline. 

Poor father did not know it. Miles was busy with his books. I 
had no mother, there was only aunt ; and aunt saw fit that I should 
become Mistress Bolsover—nay, I believe she thought in her heart 
that the good Colonel’s two brothers would die, and would leave him 
with an earldom. No one knew, as I have said, but, nevertheless, 
it came to be true that I was kept in durance vile. Locked in my 
room, apportioned only some limited and plain food, set to sewing- 
tasks which my soul abhorred. . 

‘Aunt did it thinking it was for my good ; it only strengthened 
my poor faded dream into new life. I ee my room — 
at work, or with my hands folded before me as the daylight faded— 
to imagine all sorts of impossible hopes out of the chances of war. 

Folly ! folly! Could a man be lying on the battlefield all these 
long months? Could there still be a prisoner held back when all 
were exchanged ? © ‘a. 

But at night and morning father saw me, and petted me, and 
inched my white cheeks, and, I know, wished often enough that he 
ad his “hoyden” Clare. back again. For I was very proud, and 

sooner than condescend to complain of my daily imprisonment and 
toil, would not mind how pinched and pale I became. 

Every day I said the saine to myself—I could not change ; I 
could not marry. Marry ! with no love in my heart! The thought 
was & shame. | 

But it was weary living—weary to sit and sew all day alone; 
weary hever to go out over the crisp fields and gardens, to have no 
books, to know nothing all day but the four walls of my room. 

At last, one day, I cried, and the show of tears was on my face 
when father saw me at dinner. 


he was kindly, 


—_—V—Ke€—_—_——— 


CHAPTER V. 


WHEN dinner was over, he carried me off into his study—the 
room where all the bookshelves were, and where his guns and whi 
and squire-like treasures were ; where he did his accounts, saw the 
steward, and had magisterial conclave with Dr. Barlowe and other 
county magnates ; where, in sooth, he was free from domestic rules 
and punctiliousness as these things were personified in aunt. 

“Now, little one,” began he, “we must end this troublesome 
business.” 

The “little one” was a loving term of olddays. His tall, ae 
daughter bowed beneath the sound of the tender words. I fairly fell 
upon his neck and burst into tears. 

The tears soon ended. I was so tired, or I would not have let them 


me. 

“Ts it always the same, Clare—my daughter ?” 

“Quite the same, father ; the same, so far as my pape go,” I 
answered in the fullest stretch of pride. “ But I am weary of all this. 
You can do as you wish. If he likes to content himself with a wife 
who cares naught for——” a 

“Hush, hush, Clare!” The old man was terrified at my 
hardness. His happy experience had never shown him marriage 
under such a guise as this “So good a man, so honourable, 
S922? 

“Yes, I know, father. But still, it must be ended, as you say.” 

I stood before him in utter carelessness, all the rebellion beaten 
out of me. 

A loud ring pealed through the house. . 

My face flushed, then I grew cold as icc, and my very knees 
trembled beneath me. My fancies and imaginations had taken so 
strong a hold upon me that the maddest possibilities were flashing 
through my brain and heart. 

“Colonel Bolsover, sir.” 

The words were scarcely out of Baines’s lips than the Colonel 
strode in. He was in evening-dress, but had thrown over this a 
thick, furred soldier’s cloak. He had ridden fast. Bolsover: Place was 
ten miles away, 
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He bowed low before me, seeming to start. for a moment at sight 


and sole topics of the household. There was no reason for hindering 


of my tear-washed face ; then, with true gentlemanhood, ignoring 

all but courtly deference of manner. 

, Truly I was sorry that I could not give to so noble a man his 
esire, 

“You are a magistrate, Mr. Hayman; will you come over to 
take a man’s deposition ?” 

“My good sir, won’t the morning do?” — 

“If law and public authorities will go to work on hearsay that 
we can jot down. I know none of the names, but it is some story a 
man of mine wants to get told. He is one of the last prisoners sent 
back. He came in yesterday, starved, and in rags; how he found 
me out I know not ; at any rate he is not long for life, and the odds 
and ends of his speech tend to show something of more importance 
than we private folks can take the responsibility of. He is an old 
soldier of mine, a staunch, reliable man. His wits are worn by 
hardship ; but there is a persistent idea ranning through all he says. 
Will you come ?” ; ; 

“‘ Seems I must,” my father made a comical grimace. “Ten miles 
—a stiffish road; too.” 

He went off, shouting to Baines for mufflers, and boots, and 
coats all in a breath. , 

I was alone with this unwelcome lover of mine. Could I help 
it if he made use of this chance of speaking ? 

And I—I was so weary, I. was so careless. I answered him as I 
had answered my father : if he was content to take so cold a wife I 
would no longer say him nay. . 

My heart smote me when, my father coming back, the Colonel 
took my hand and led me forward in his noble, gallant way, saying: 

‘“‘Thisis the proudest moment of my life.” 

I wasin bed ; I am sure I had not been asleep when I heard the 
clatter of my father’s and the groom’s horses over the hard stones of 
the courtyard when they came home. 

The next day all the world, our little world, knew that I was to 
be Mistress Bolsover. 

But it was not until evening that the Colonel came. We did not 
know why he was not at The Chase to dinner. Aunt waited a full 
half-hour for him, which piece of procrastination I never knew her 
end ure willingly before. 

’ Aunt had sailed in all the majesty of her thickest taffety robe out 
of the dining-room, when the expected ring was heard rousing every 
dog about the place. I tarried behind with my father, and Miles, 
and Mr. Erskine the tutor, feeling by some instinct that the chintz 
parlour would be the room sought by the visitor, that being aunt’s 
and my usual resort. I was rebellious still. 

I was mistaken, and he came in to my father. 

After the first greetings, he fell to talking of the matter which 
had detained him. 

‘‘ Richards was so surely dying, that I could not leave him.” 

‘‘ Mere wool- ee sir—mere wool-gathering,” said my father 
somewhat shortly. ‘“‘ What are you going to make out of it all? 
Nothing, that I see. Clare, child, go to thy silks and tambour-work, 
we'll be with thee anon.” 
~- But there was a reality of the outer world, the world of wars and 
fighting men hanging on my lover's lips, and I would fain linger. 

“We can learn no more than we have learnt now,” Colonel 
Bolsover spoke on, unheeding me, it seemed. “Richards is dead, 
but there came more vehemence into his speech at the last. Laverne 
is clearly the name of the place—the castle where he was.” 

‘“‘ He and the army of officers and men! My good sir, is there 
any sense in supposing that there are so many still held in bondage ?” 

‘‘T do not know ; there are no sure means of knowing. Truly, 
I hope not, if their treatment is to be like what Richards has endured. 
But I shall go to the Horse Guards and report, that is plain duty.” 

“What have you to go on? Are you going to end an army out 
to this Laverne? waste more blood over—you say yourself, perhaps 
only a handfal of bones!” Father turned and saw me. “Clare,” 
said he, and I never before heard his voice so hard to me, “ hie thee 
nr This is no talk for a dis¢reet maiden’s ear.” 

had to obey, but I held the door unlatched, and I tarried 
outside. 3 7 

“Tt may be so, sir. Ido not deny it. But we have some names 
now, all men of my own, too—Clarkson and Farre, Captains ; 
Corporal Dennis. A big lever must be used to get at them, living or 
dead !” 

What did I hear? Farre, Captain ? 

The only thing I heard more at that time was the jangle of the 
brass door-handle against the brass-plate enclosing the lock. My 
hand had been upon it, and I suppose my hold was helplessly loosing 
itself in a faint. | 

Miles told me afterwards that he and the Colonel found mé on 
the floor in a dead swoon, and carried me up to my bed. 

After that Colonel Bolsover went up to London, and then he 
came back, and affairs concerning my marriage came to be the great 


his wishes, and what was pan sete of it to me? 

I had given my word, and I must not depart from it. Methinks 
I was no gay and gladsome bride, however. The sheen of silk and 
satin was no pleasure to my eyes, though I wes so young—not 
seventeen yet ; but I set myself to wear a haughty and cold front to 
everyone I saw. 

I felt myself every day growing more into the semblance of Aunt 
Clare ; once I overheard her tell my father that “ she was pleased to 
see me mending my. ways; there was some dignity about Clare, 
some——” 


May had come again. On the morrow I should be seventeen, one 
week hence I should have become a wife. The fair spring sunshine was 
exactly like I remembered it to have been the year before; the snow 
of the May-flowers was melting from the hedges, and roses would 
be coming soon. I wandered out, and the hot afternoon sun found 
me in the long meadow-grass where I and the stranger had met a 
year ago. 

Before I had been there long Colonel Bolsover came out to me. 
His noble face was shining with a glad light; it was not long before I 
heard the cause of this. 

He had had a post from London, and the story of Richards 
was all true. Prisoners had been held back at a chateau called 
Laverne in the mountains. It was all as bad as he had said, but 
they were released, and—-posts in those days were little more fleet 
than ordinary travelling—they were in England. 

He held my hand within his arm -as he told me this. I suppose 
he felt some trembling of my fingers, fot suddenly he looked down 
into my face. | | 

Alack, alack ! I could not help myself. As we, Peter Farre and 
I, had said once, “ tears did not come over great woes”; mine, which 
had rarely been shed in the many past months, were pouring 
forth now. , 

I had forgotten—forgotten that my own deed had set me a8 far 
away as death had seemed to put me from my love; I had forgotten 
everything, except that the Captain Farre of my lover's regiment was 
my—my—yes, my stranger friend. 

I could not help it. I rashed with all my old impulse to speak 
and show the whole truth. I have no faintest memory of what 
my words were, I only know that all my coldness, all my dignity 
fell from off me, and in the end I found myself kneeling on the 
sunny summer grass praying him to forgive me. | , 

For truly I had need of great forgiveness, having shown 80 great 
a contemning of a noble man. : 


Two days after—I had been freed since that burst of mine out in 
the meadow—we three, Colonel Bolsover, Peter Farre, and I, were 
walking over the gardens in the pale, long, spring twilight. : 

That morning had the Colonel brought my “friend ” back to me 
—surely heroes. have not yet died from off the face of the earth! 

Riding post to and from London was to this man what he saw to 
be the duty.of his manhood—what could we two ever do to show 
him our gratitude and our love ? 

Yes, he had my love—my second-best love now and always. 

You see, he was nota young man. I did my best. ‘-I—Peter Farre 
and I—had gone out to him when we saw him strolling along alone. 

“May we come and walk with you?” I asked, and my voice 
naturally fell low.- “We have so-much:to fell you—-Peter has so 
much to tell you.” 7 ae a 

I had Jaid my hand on hisarm. He put his own above it, and said : 

‘My child, yes.” Those words came very quietly ; then he lifted 
his head, and went on heartily: “That is just what I was thinking. 
Farre, come, begin. Let us hear all the romance of travel.” 

‘“ Not much romance, Colonel,” answered Farre, “but rather 
some very unpleasant realities.” 

“Well, let ue hear some of them ; or, I suppose, the future is 
more to the fancy of this dainty lady than the past. What are you 
going to do with your two selves? You'll get a long leave if you 
apply for it ; ype leant you?” | | | 

“‘ Shall we, Clare ?” . 3 

And in this way we went strolling along, as I have said, while 
the sweet long twilight began and ended. 

In a very few weeks a marriage did take place at Hayleich 
Church, and, after that, Peter and I went wandering about the 
country in a one honeymoon. Miles went up to Oxford for his first 
term, carrying Mr. Erskine with him. 

In re years, and while my father was still squire at The 
Chase, Miles became rector, and Aunt Clare had to succumb before 
her nephew’s more worthy ambition. Another prophetic notion of 
hers, however, did see its fulfilment, for Colonel Bolsover was the 
Earl of X——, and, I am glad to say, had a Countess with whom to 
share his honours. 

(Concluded.—Commenced in No, 154.) 
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THERE the warm sunset sank, 
Over the sea ; 
There the light wavelets broke, 
There the low breezes spoke, 
There the eve’s ic woke, 
Rapture for both of us, 
ou, love, and me. 
There the grey morning rose, 
Over the sea; 
There the thick raindrops fell, 
There the wind’s moaning swell, 
Murmured, farewell, farewell ! 
Sorrow for both of us, 
You, love, and me. 
There the gay noontide shines 
Glittering yet ; 
There we once vowed and wept ; 
There grief on gladness crept ; 
Have you the record kept ? 
Mem’ries for both of us, 
For—I forget. 


ee 


Doris Hazlewood. 
(4 COMPLETE STORY.) 


CHAPTER I. 


“Guess what I have got for you, Nellie?” said John Bowden in 
acheery voice as he joined his niece, who was sauntering in the 
garden, book in hand. 

a very, very charming story ?” 

és rey ’ 


on tiny white dog, like a ball of ice-wool ?” 
0.” 

“TI never could guess anything,” replied the girl a little wearily, 
‘but I know that it is something I shall be glad to have.” 

“You have been a little dull lately, and——_” 

*‘ Have you found me dull, uncle ?” asked the girl a little eagerly. 

““Well, my dear, I can’t say 1 did until Mrs. Ponsonby called my 
attention to the subject, and then it seemed to me that you were not 
quite as bright as usual.” 

“Mrs. Ponsonby has not seen me for weeks.” 

‘Ah, then she must have heard of you, and I have seen for my- 
self that you are a little pale, and I quite agree with her that you 
need somebody young with you. I am away long hours, and am not 
very amusing at the best of times. You want cheering, so I have 
got youa companion, Nellie; a miracle of cleverness, who will take 
a in all your little feminine pursuits, and keep you merry all 
day long. | 

“‘ Thank you, uncle, but I do not know that I shall quite like it; 
wouldn’t it be something like having a governess ?” 

‘*No, not at all;” and Mr. Bowden paused to consider what it 
would be like; “more like a playfellow, only you are too old for 

lay. I think, Nellie, you must consider her a guest who is charitably 
isposed to do her best to amuse and please you.” 

‘An excellent guest, uncle. And what is her name, and where 
does she come from ?” 

“Her name is a very pretty one—Doris Hazlewood, and she has 
been some time with Mrs. Ponsonby, who parts with her because she 
thinks she will be such an immense acquisition to me.” 

‘* How very kind of her!” 

_“It is kind, Nellie; { might have looked far and wide for a 
suitable person, and failed to find one at last.” 

“ ‘We do very well as we are;” and she put her arm through his, 
and leant in a caressing way upon his shoulder. 

He kissed her and called her his darling. 

‘You heap kindnesses upon me. You are too good.” 

“I cannot do too much for you; you are my niece, and all that I 
have to love. I wish I could take the same care of the little one 
over the seas.” 

At this wish, the face that had been beaming with affection and 
kindliness, turned sad and solemn. 

“That may happen yet,” she answered softly. 

“It is a foolish hope, and yet I cling to it. Show me the roses, 
Nellie; we are going to be merry and put away retrospection.” 

And they went to look at the first full-blown blossoms of the 
season, and took pride in their beauty. 

James Bowden was chief banker of Littlepool; his forefathers had 
been bankers there for many generations, and it troubled him to 
think that a time must come when the town would have no banker 
of that name. He had neither son nor nephew, his only relations 
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were two nieces—Ellen Bowden, his brother's child, and the 
unknown girl far away. , ; 

He had come into the world in the banking-house itself, a sub- 
stantial, roomy old mansion in the high-street of Littlepool, where 
his grandfather had lived all his life, and which his father had made 
his home, as a matter of course, as soon as he became head of the 
business, 

As a young man he had moved with his father into the suburb, 
and when he himself married he went a little farther towards the 
country, and some years later, for the benefit of his delicate wife, he 
had akan a beautiful place five miles from the town. 

When he himself e sole possessor of the old-established 
bank, there was no thought of his going to live in the old house ; 
times had changed, and it was then considered only a suitable 
residence for his chief clerk. 

He knew everybody of any standing in Littlepool, and many of 
the county families ; but his wife’s weak health had prevented his 
going into society, or receiving friends at home, except upon the 
rarest occasions. And when he had recovered from the sorrow of 
losing her, his habits of reserve and seclusion were so confirmed that 
he lacked inclination and energy to break ratte them. It seemed 
so natural to him for Nellie and himself to alone, that it had 
never struck him that the life was too dull for her, and when Mrs. 
Ponsonby made him aware of the fact, he felt a guilty sense of 
having failed in his duty to the girl, and hastened to repair his 
error at once, and thought himself most fortunate that the person 
who had pointed out the evil could supply the remedy. 

The housekeeper was an important person in the banker's house- 
hold, because she had been a devoted attendant on his deceased 
wife, and there was a kindly etiquette in force among the inmates 
of the mansion that she should be specially informed of any 
approaching event. So after dinner Ellen went to tell her of the 
coming of her companion. 

“1¢ is a good notion,” said the old woman, “ I'll not gainsay that, 
for we are all a bit aged for company to a young thing like you, hut 
I had rather the young lady had come recommended by anyone than 
Mrs. Ponsonby. She do have a way of passing on to her friends 
people she wants to get rid of.” 

“Oh, don’t say that !” . 

“Tt is true, Miss Ellen. That coachman your uncle took to 
please her, had such a dry throat that he was always stupid, trying 
to moisten it with drink, and was barely fit to drive a pig, let alone 
your uncle’s beautiful horses ; and the housemaid she passed on to 
the rector’s wife wasn’t all she might have been by a long way.” 

” “ You quite frighten me, nurse,” Nellie said, with a little feint of 
alarm. 

“Ido not wish to do that,” she replied gravely ; she always under- 
stood words in their extreme literalness. ‘There isn’t anybody who 
isn’t right sometimes, and Mrs. Ponsonby may be right about this 
companion ; but I know her little ways—mean, [ call them, but 
then, I suppose, I don’t look at things as ladies do.” 


A few days later Doris Hazlewood arrived in Mrs. Ponsonby’s 
carriage alone. That ludy had promised to come with her and intro- 
duce her to Ellen, but, instead, sent a perfumed little note pleading 
unexpected hindrance. Ellen read the honied phrases of excuse, 
and then went down to meet the stranger, feeling just a little 
nervous. 

She found a pretty, graceful girl, a few years older than herself, 


looking at photograp 8, who in response to her gentle words of 
welcome said : 
“Tam very glad to come, and hope that I shall be able to make 


myself agreeable to you—useful, I believe, should be the word, but 
I must frankly admit, Miss Bowden, that I am not a useful 
eron. 

me There is nothing for you to do,” replied candid Nellie. ‘“ My 
uncle and moyself consider you our guest, and hope that you will be 
confortable.” 

“ Certainly I shall ; but I have duties, and the chief among them 
is to bring back the roses to your cheeks. You have been pining.” 

Doris made a scarcely perceptible pause on the word, and Ellen 
blushed, and the speaker continued : j 

“ Pining for want of companionship of young dg Please to 
regard me as the representative of young people. I will try to have 
as various moods as possible, so that I may seem many girls, though 
I am only one.” | 

“Thank you,” said Nellie, feeling that an answer was expected, 
and not knowing what to say. 

“TI must learn your tastes, Miss Bowden. Do you like girls to be 
sad, merry, or demure ?” 

“‘T like them to be exactly what they are.” 

‘But some are very chameleons for changing.” 

“I doubt if I could ever much like those,” said Nellie ; “but 
will you let me show you your room?” 
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The two girls went together to the handsome chamber that was 
prepared for Miss Hazlewood. It opened into the little room that 
was Ellen’s special domain, and where all her pet belongings were 
gathered—the gifts of her uncle and aunt, and the treasured relics 
of her father and mother. : 

. After giving a glance of satisfaction round her own room, Doris 
looked into this. 

‘“ What a pretty woman !” she said, catching sight of the picture of 
a lady. Ellen courteously invited her to enter, and as she stood 
gazing at the face, said : e 

“That is my uncle’s sister.” | 
_ A few minutes later Doris was in her own chamber, looking in 
the glass. 

““T am very like her,” she thought; “when I looked at her I 
seemed to be gazing at myself.” 

She pushed her hair more off her forehead, and saw that the like- 
ness was increased. When she came downstairs her coiffure was 
arranged much after the fashion of that of the portrait. 

-“I am so glad I have a little time to make friends with you 
before your father comes home.” 

‘“‘My uncle,” suggested Nellie. 

“Your uncle, of course.. I have a bad habit of saying one word 
for another. Mrs. Ponsonby has told me so much of his liberality 
and kindness that I quite long to know him.” 

“You will sdon do so,” replied Ellen simply. 

She loved and revered her uncle, but she could not praise him to 
a stranger. 

Doris went back to the subject of Mrs. Ponsonby. She had much 
to say of the doings of that lady ; she had travelled with her, had 
been at her London house, had looked on at one or two of her great 
receptions, and had been taken to a fancy ball, dressed as Queen Mary. 

“ How very kind of her!” cried Ellen. 

“‘T doubt the kindness, I think she liked to show me off as a 

rt of her establishment. It is not every. great lady who hasa 

ependent who makes up well as the unfortunate Mary. She said 
my hair and my eyes were just the right colour. I am sure I don’t 
know why.” 7 | 

© They are very pretty,” said Nellie, looking with shy criticism at 
the graceful head. | 

‘<Pretty ! Ido so hate the word. I should like to be beautiful, 
or great, or famous. Should not you?” 

“<T am well content as I am,” Ellen said quietly. Afterwards she 
remembered, with a little surprise, that, much as Doris had said 
about Mrs. Ponsonby and herself, she had mentioned nothing from 
which Ellen could deduce how long she had known that lady, how 
she had become introduced to her, or where and how she had lived 

reviously. It was curious that so much personal gossip should 

ave revealed nothing of the speaker’s antecedents. Ellen was not 
inquisitive about her companion, but it struck her as odd that so 
much candour should really reveal so little. 

The banker greeted with grave kindness the stranger who had 
come to dwell under his roof, and the three were soon quite sociable 
together ; and before the evening was over he told himself that the 
house was much brighter for the new comer’s presence. She could 
sing, play, paint a little, take a hand at whist ; she knew something 
more than ie moves of chess, and was strong at backgammon, the 
banker’s favourite game. In fact, as she said herself, beginning 
with a smile and ending almost with a tear: “I am jack-of-all-trades 
and master of none—a bad position for a poor orphan.” 

Mr. Bowden’s voice and manner were very tender, as he asked 
her to walk in the garden before it was dark, to see the roses ; he 
had great compassion for orphans, and always felt that they had a 
great claim upon him. en, too, was touched, and took an early 
opportunity of bl elt “YT am so sorry for you,” and was 
momentarily repelled when Doris gave her a look that said, “I 
cannot understand ;” but she quickly remembered, and, with warm 
pressure of Ellen’s hand, whispered back : 

“T thank youso much. I knew you were very sympathetic,” 

A few days later Doris was again standing before the picture of the 
fairlady as Ellen entered theroom. ‘You admireher somuch,”she said. 

“T am deeply interested in her ;” and there was a look of grave 
thoughtfulness on Doris’s face that pleased Ellen, who had a liking 
for gravity and steadfastness. 

“Hers was a sad story : she married in opposition to her friends, 
and, when her husband quite failed to get on in England, the little 
family emigrated. And many years later, when she was a widow 
and coming to Europe, thinking to do better for herself and her little 
girl, she was drowned.” 

‘Poor mother !” sighed Doris. “ And what became of the child ?” 

“She was saved with a few of the passengers.” 

6 And—— ” 

‘That is all I know,” replied Ellen. 

. “She is your cousin, and her mother your uncle's sister, and 
that is all you know,” said Doris indignantly. 
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“Yes; uncle tried all means to get information, but we have 
never heard anything more of her.” 

x In a few weeks Doris Hazlewood had won her way into all hearts 
ut one. 

The prejudiced housekeeper gave her warm allegiance, praised 
her wise sayings and her respect for those older than herself, 
taught her to make a syllabub, and permitted her to peep into her 
famous book where recipes and newspaper-cuttings were pasted 
indiscriminately. The crotchety ener, with whose views on the 
grafting of roses she fully agreed, thought her over sensible for a 
woman, and the other servants declared her beautiful and sweet- 
mannered. The banker was delighted with her, and looked upon her 
presence as a great gain. In the first days of her coming, he had felt 
that there was something about her that was familiar to him, and as 
time passed this sensation grew upon him, until he sometimes 
inadvertently spoke as if they had known each other for years. 
Perhaps this feeling was due to her marked resemblance to the 
portrait of his sister, of which circumstance he was entirely 
unconscious. 

Ellen admired Doris, and had much good-will towards her ; but 
her faith in her was weak. She noted discrepancies of statement 
that were more than carelessness, as they never occurred except for 
obvious reasons ; and her swift changes from mirth to sadness were 
distasteful to her. She likened the girl’s soul to shallow water 
stirred to its depths by a pebble, so easily was it moved ; and she knew 
that she had liked best the old days when she was alone. She was 
a little sad mostly, and sometimes, when Doris was chatting brightly 
to her uncle, her mind would wander to some bygone pleasantness, 
and suddenly she would be startled by the deep pathos of her 
companion’s voice as she made some reference to the past, that 
inferred that it was too sorrowful to be spoken about. And then 


the banker would grow retrospective, and, recalling the misery 


caused by unforgiving hearts in the years gone by, would urge the 
irls, if ever they quarrelled with anyone, to hasten to make up 
differences lest it should be too late for reconciliation. He, too, 
would be silent, and Nellie sorry, well knowing that he was bitterly 
regretting his harshness to his sister ; but she could not comfort 
him. She was too shy, with Doris looking on, to put her arms 
round his neck and kiss him, as she would have done in former 
times. He missed her gentle caress, and fancied that she was 
growing less fond of him. 
Once Doris was standing before the picture that had so singular 
an attraction for her, when she said abruptly to Ellen : 
“Do you want to find your cousin ?” 
“‘My uncle would be delighted to have her safe here.” 
* But ie yourself, I mean; do you want her?” 
Ellen hesitated ; the coming of one stranger had not increased 
her happiness. : 3 
‘** Ah, you do not; you are jealous of her.” And Doris turned 
a with a gesture of contempt. 
lien felt herself to be very wicked and uncharitable, and won- 
dered if somebody who had danced with her in the winter at Mrs. 
Ponsonby’s, and had shown a very kind interest in her when he made 
several calls upon her uncle in the spring, had looked deep into her 
heart and seen the evil dormant there. If so, she would never regret 


that he had left her, without saying the words whose meaning she’ 


seemed to have read in his eyes. To see blame or regret in his face 
would be sorrow indeed ; better far never more to meet, 


CHAPTER II. 


ONE afternoon the girls were drawing in the morning-room. The 
door-windows were wide open. Sward, and path, and flowers, for 
some distance, were in soft shadow, but beyond, the golden sunlight 
was full upon tree, plant, and blossom, making more distinctive and 
brilliant their various forms and colours. The sky was deeply blue ; 
no bird sang, only the bees hummed drowsily. A gentle wind 
swayed the branches of the trees, and wafted sweet scents into the 
quiet room. 

The banker entered, saying : 

“ How pretty and how comfortable you look, girls. How I wish 
the other little one was with you.” 

Doris rose from her chair a little pale, and said: 

“Is your desire so very earnest to know her?” : 

“I would give my right hand,” replied the banker fervently. 

““Then look at me. Iam Dorothy Haslemere ;” and she stood 
before him calm and resolute. “Am I not like my mother, your 
sister? Look well at me. Am I not the image of her portrait ? 
Com me with it. Are not her eyes mine, her hair mine, her 
mouth mine, her form mine, even to the pose of her head and the 
folding of her hands?” And she stood before him the exact pre- 
sentment of the portrait. ‘Does not your sight recognise the resem- 
blance, the identity ; your heart feel it; your mind acknowledge 
it?) They do, Uncle James. You have felt always that /you had 
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known someone like me in the past. I have seen that in your 
glance. And we have never been as strangers to each other, the 
unknown kinship was too strong for that.” 

“‘ Dorothy !” cried the old man. 

“You see your sister in me. You acknowledge me as her child,” 
she said with grave earnestness. 

“‘T do. My heart has done so already, I think, Dolly;” and he 
opened his arms, and as he kissed the face that rested on his bosom 
two tears fell upon it, and he knew that the love for his sister that 
atl been dammed up in his heart would rush out on her child in a 

0) | 

With his arm still round Doris, Mr. Bowden said: 

“ Nellie, do you not welcome your cousin ?” 

The oe was partly stupefied by what she had heard and seen, 
and by the startling rapidity of the change in their relations to each 
other. She rose and moved slowly towards her uncle as he stood 
proudly holding Dorothy’s hand. Her face was void of intelligence 
as that of a sleepwalker. 

“T wish you joy, Doris,” she said in monotonous voice. 

“ Kiss her,” said the banker. 

Nellie coldly touched with her lips the cheek that was turned 
towards her, then went back to her seat. 

“Have you anything of your mother’s, Dorothy?” His voice 
seemed to linger caressingly on the name so long unspoken. 

‘Do you forget the wreck, uncle? The ‘Orion’ carried to the 
bottom of the sea, as well as my dear mother, all her treasures, all 
the little mementoes of her childhood, of her lost husband. All his 
letters and yours.” 

‘Mine !” 

“Yes; you were kind once. She talked to me often of you, and 
treasured a few loving letters. She had destroyed the cruel ones 
—those you wrote just before she left Enyland, when you refused to 
see her or listen to her prayers for reconciliation.” 

“Tt know, and I regret it; but I sent her the money that she 
needed.” | 

‘Yes, money ; you sent her money when she wanted love.” And 
the girl stood aloo from him, beautiful in her scorn. ‘She hated 
the loveless gift, but she used it for the sake of her husband and her 
child. She would have starved rather than have touched it for her- 
self, but for us she sacrificed her just pride. The dearest wish of her 
heart was to return it to you. And it was mine. I have hoped 
that when we met I should come to you with it in my hands, but 
they are empty, uncle,” and she extended the beautiful pink palms 
towards him with exquisite dramatic action. 

“Thank Heaven!” he said. “I could 
thrown back to me.” 

“T have worked hard to do it. I respected my mother’s pride.” 

‘““Spare me, Dorothy. I too have suffered.” 

“You have not been poor and alone in a strange land, but,” she 
continued with sudden softness, “you have repented of your harsh- 
ness, I have witnessed your remorse, else were I Doris Hazlewood 
still. And you have hungered to give to the child all the affection 
you denied hes mother, so, uncle, I stand revealed to you as Dorothy 
Haslemere.” 

“My sister to the life,” he said, “but with more spirit and 
force.” 

There was exultation in his words. 

“Yes, I could not be crushed, extinguished like my mother. It 
is my hard life that has made me different; sorrow and endurance 
have made me strong.” 

“T sought eagerly for you, Dorothy ; I would have sheltered you 
from all grief and trouble had it been possible. I wanted you.” 

“And I have striven to come to you, and my will is strong. For 
years my mind looked straight to this meeting, but I meant to come 
to blame, and, uncle, Iam come to love.” 

“And be loved,” he said, as the tender affection in her eyes 
thrilled him to the heart. ey 

At this moment Nellie’s head, which had been resting upon 
her hands, fell to the table with a dull thud. She had fainted. 

Uncle and niece went to her. - 

“She is jealous,” said Dorothy ; “ yet she has had all your love 
hitherto, and might spare me a little now.” 

The old man was startled. How thin and ghastly the girl 


not have my money 


looked ! She was his cherished darling, but in the joy of finding | . 


the lost he had forgotten her. 

They laid her on a couch, and bathed her hands and face with 
water. The banker would have called the housekeeper, but Dorothy 
said it was better not. And presently Nellie opened frightened 
eyes that grew calm as they rested on her uncle. 

‘You are better, pet? It is the heat,” he said. 

“Yes, the heat,” Nellie answered languidly, and Dorothy fanned 
her with a screen of peacock’s feathers. 

Later, Dorothy told her uncle that a lady—the only one saved 
from the wreck—took her to France with her, and befriended her 


until she died. Then, always full of the intention of seeing her 
uncle without his knowing hes for his relative, she calied herself 
Doris Hazlewood, and got a situation as English governess to some 
little ehildren, and very gladly accepted Mrs. Ponsonby’s offer to 
engage her as companion when chance led to her meeting that 
lady in Paris. Her mother had often spoken to her of Littlepool, 
and it was with great delight that she learned that Mrs. Ponsonby 
had a residence near it, at which she occasionally resided. 

Dorothy had a way of referring to kind things said of her 
uncle by her mother that made him feel that he ought to do 
very much for her to make amends for his neglect of his sister. 
So he made her rich presents, and in the access of generosity, 
prompted by some remark of her mother about his liberal home 
and open hand that she had remembered opportunely,: he bought 
& pony carriage for her use and Nellie’s. 

Dorothy drove well, as she did most things, and by right of her 
few additional years, took the lead in the house, and Ellen became a 
person of little importance. The girl subsided into her changed 
aa ay quietly. Her uncle would have been indignant if anyone 

ad said that he loved or considered her less than before, but the 
brilliant Dorothy was always ready to amuse him, and put herself 
so easily and persistently to the front, that Ellen was sometimes a 
little unnoticed and forgotten. 

She was unhappy; all the pleasantness of her life was slipping 
from her. She was rather weak in health and inclined to be moody, 
and she felt that there was a spirit of antagonism. springing up 
between herself and her cousin, known at present only to themselves, 
but which she feared could not be always secret, and which would 
greatly displease her uncle. She fought. against it, as also did 
Dorothy, who liked to be friendly with everybody, but was quick to 
take offence with her cousin, and had a bitter tongue which she 
sometimes used against Nellie with poignant effect. 

Once the banker noticed some ill-will between the girls, and he 
spoke to Nellie kindly, bidding her not to be jealous of her cousin, 
for his love and his wealth were enough for them both. Nellie 
denied the imputation. 

“But you seem almost to dislike her at times.” She could not 
deny this, and he added: “Then you must be jealous, for she is good 
and affectionate.” 

The girl began to cry. He kissed her and said : : 

“Get over this bitterness, my pet; it is not worthy of you.” 

And she was humbled and ashamed, but she soon roused herself 
and tried to put away the hateful feeling, and to see nothing but the 
good in her cousin’s character. 


CHAPTER IIL Yoo 8 

DororHy took a fancy for the sea, and urged Nellie’s pale looks 
and languor as a reason for going there. The banker got apartments 
for them at a pretty little village just beginning to gain a place in 
public favour, and placed them under the care of the housekeeper. 

They had been there about a week, and were walking on the 
most frequented part of the beach, when Nellie observed a gentleman, 
with a look of surprise and recognition on his face, coming towards 
them as if to speak. He did not, however, but turned aside when 
close to them, and Nellie, glancing at Dorothy, saw a curious 
expression of reproof and command in her eyes. 

Afterwards she observed that the man was following them at « 
distance, and said so to her cousin, who answered it lightly : 

“It is the fault of your beaux yeux.” 

The next morning Ellen was very wakeful, and rose and went 
into the little garden before anyone was astir in the house. The 
gate was ajar, and she was tempted to run down the little lane by the 
side of the house that led to the shore, and see how grand and 
beautiful the ocean looked in the early sunlight. She had gone but 
a little way down the lane, when she saw the stranger of the beach 
and her cousin standing together. Dorothy seemed to be pleading ear. 
nestly and to gain her point, for the tall man kissed her and went away. 
She advanced towards her cousin, who exclaimed involuntarily : 
“What would uncle say ?” 

“ It is only my brother,” said Dorothy haughtily. 

‘Your brother !” 

A deep red came into Dorothy’s face as she said sharply : 

“ Are not all men our brothers, Simplicity, when it is not con- 
venient to. introduce them to our friends in their true personality ¢ 
He cannot be my real brother, as you know I have none.” 

“T hardly understand,” stammered Nellie. 

“No,” replied her cousin, “you have been protected and cared 
for always, and have not had to fight your own battles like me.” And 
Nellie was softened, and listened compassionately to a little ‘tale 
Dorothy told her of how she had been wooed and almost won, and 
then the man proved false, and she had resolved to forget him, and 
had succeeded in doing so, and the man came back and wanted his 
old place in her affections, but it could not-be; he had kissed her, 
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but now they had parted for ever. Then she asked Nellie to 


promise never to make mention of him to herself or anyone else, and 
the girl gravely promised. 

he two went to look at the sea, and were better friends than 
they had been yet. Mr. Bowden came down for a few days, and 
found Nellie better, and Dorothy charming, congratulated himself 
that he had two such nieces, and laughed and said that men would 
goon conspire to rob him of such treasures. 

The next visit, he took them back home with him. Doroth 
had grown tired of the place. The covert dislike to each other had 
come to the surface again, they had wearied of each other’s society, 
and Dorothy, in revenge for Nellie’s reserve, spoke of the conceal- 
ment that like the worm in the bud, made pale her cheek, and 
threatened to tell her uncle that she was a love-lorn maiden if she 
did not rouse herself and be companionable. 

The old house grew gayer, and people who in the past had only 
called, or at most looked at the grapes and the flowers, ‘now came to 
afternoon-tea, and sometimes to dinner. The girls went out, and 
Miss Haslemere was much admired and talked about, and made 
many friends ; but few people cared about Nellic, who seemed to be 
losing all her youthfulness. She felt herself eclipsed and dominated 
by her cousin, who, with the merry malice that amused lookers-on, 
could taunt her bitterly. | 

And yet once again, when she had been stung to a reprisal, her 
uncle had whispered to her: 

_ She is a sweet, good girl, Nellie, and sometimes [ fear that you 
do not quite value ber as you should.” 

Then Nellie found the world a dreary place and a lonely, and 
wondered how it was that she was losing the love of the two hearts 
whose affection she most prized—her uncle’s, and the other—she 
would not give him a name even to herself, he was only a 
memory. 

The banker came home early one day to drive with the girls. 
The three were standing on the lawn in the sunshine waiting for 
the carriage. Neither had noticed a man coming through the park. 
He crossed the grass to them, and they were rather startled by his 
paying : 

Pi ou here, Doris; I thought you had left England. Your letter 
said 80. 

‘I do not know you,” she said. Then, looking at Ellen, added: 
“TI do not wish to know you.” 

She moe from him, and putting her hand on Mr. Bowden’s 
arm, said : 

or person insults me byhis presence. Will you bid him leave 
me 

‘“‘ Doris—sister, are you mad ?” 

“This gentleman will tell you that I have no brother.” 

“Certainly she has no brother,” said the banker; “she is my 
niece. May I request you to leave us.” 

‘And no father ?” asked the stranger of Dorothy. 

“None,” she answered firmly, looking him full in the face with 
steady eyes. 

“You deny our father, our tried, 
with you so long. This is too much 

“There is some mistake,” suggested Mr. Bowden. 

“Ellen knows of this person,” said Dorothy, addressing the 
banker, “and she knows that he is not my brother.” | 

“You told me so,” said Ellen. 

“Do not believe her,” cried the stranger; “she is steeped to the 
lips in falsehood. Doris, will you come home with me, and make 
confession to this gentleman you have so cruelly imposed upon ?” 
She turned from him with scorn. “It is your last chance,” he said 
bitterly. She moved not. “Mr. Bowden, in two days time I will 
bring my father to you, and then you will know whose child she is, 


Doris, will you come ?” 
He lifted his hat to them all 


patient father, who has borne 
” 


. She was as immovable as a statue. 
and strode away. 

“ He is mad,” said Dorothy, “‘or is it the excitement of wine? In 
that case he may sleep away his folly.” . 

“ He seemed sober,” rep ied the banker ; “‘ but his hurry is insane; 
he is out of sight already. 

Mr. Bowden helped the girls into the carriage, and as Dorothy 
took her seat she said : 
‘ “T wonder what his business at the honse was ?” 
No one could tell her, and the subject was allowed to drop. 
The banker had not forgotten that both his nieces had seen the 
man befote, but the present was not the time for enquiry. 

-Through the long drive eee Y was most amusing ; she seemed 
resolved that her companions should not have a moment for reflection. 
The banker was quite carried away by her vivacity, but Ellen 
thought her heartless, and wished that she would cease the chatter 
that fell upon her ears as pitilessly as hail upon the en 
She recollected that Dorothy herself had said that she once loved 
‘the man, and, if he had lost his wits through love of her, she owed 


him compassion. And Ellen felt all her old aversion to her cousin 
growing deeper and deeper, until she wished earnestly that she had 
never been found ; then she reproached herself for the wish, and a 
sense of unreality came over her, as if all that had happened of late 
was but the phantasy of a dream. 7 

In the evening Dorothy made reference to the stranger when she 
was alone with her uncle—mentioned that he had addressed Nellie 
and herself in the same strain at the seaside. 

‘He seemed in earnest,” said the banker ; “ perhaps it is a cuse 
of mistaken identity.” bs 

“Perhaps so,” she answered, “but it need not trouble us ; I, at 
least, am safe and strong in your love and protection.” 

‘They shall never fail you, Dolly.” 

She kissed his hand with the grace that made all she did seem 
the right thing to be done. 

The next morning she called Mr. Bowden’s attention to Nellie’s 
pale face, and suggested that the fresh breezes of the Atlantic, or 
the air of Swiss mountains, would do her much good. Would 
he not let them go away at once—to-morrow ? She would get 
everything ready. She delighted in doing things in a rush. He 
did- not know what a capable girl she was—what an excellent 
cousin! 

He answered with a smile, pleased at her eagerness for Nellie’s 
good, that he was too old to be hurried, but that a doctor should 
see Nellie, and under his advice they should go at leisure to ocean or 
mountains as he should decide. She laughed, commended him for 
having resisted her wiles, and he went into town amused and 
flattered, and satisfied that he possessed the most charming niece 
in the world. 

The following afternoon, Dorothy asked Ellen to drive to the 
station with her. She was sending off a box to a friend, and wished 
to pay the olla 

They went. Dorothy spoke to the ticket-collector at his little 
window. The train came in; she saw the box deposited in the 
luggage-van. 

‘“‘T have managed nicely,” she said as they walked back. 

The door of a first-class carriage was open ; she stepped lightly 
in, arranging her dress daintily. The guard closed the door. 
Dorothy gave Nellie an insolent smile, as she cried in her sweetest 
tones, “ Au revoir!” The train steamed away out of the station, and 
Ellen stood alone on the platform, bewildered and amazed. 

She went back to the carriage, and, as she drove home, came to 
the conclusion that this strange proceeding was some frolic of her 
cousin’s, and that she trusted to her winning ways to make peace 
with her uncle on her return. 

Ellen was coming downstairs to join her uncle, who she believed 
had come in while she was dressing. As she reached the hall, the 
outer door was opened, and three gentlemenentered. She recognised 
the tall, young one that she had seen twice before, and understood 
that the white-haired one was his father ; but the sight of the third 
made her heart stand still. It was the Henry Hervey whose eyes 
had said more than his lips. He saw her, and, shaking hands, the 
two followed the others into the drawing-room. Then he introduced 
his companions to her, saying that they were very old friends whom 
he had not seen for many years until within the last few weeks. 

Ellen was nervous, and the three men were all more or less 
eager and constrained, and it was a relief to her when her uncle 
came in, and after a few minutes took the venerable old man with 
him to the library. The young man went to a window and looked 
out, playing Peroni hac his watch-chain. Mr. epee k who had 
never been far from Ellen, came closer to her and said softly : 

“T have longed to see you. And you—have you missed me a 
little ?” 

“T thought you had forgotten me.” 

pa | could never do that, but I feared to speak too soon, and 
circumstances kept me from you longer than I expected. 
was wrong—-I should have been bolder. May I be so now?” 

Something in Ellen’s face gave him the desired answer, and he 
was about to take her hand, when a servant came in, saying: 

“Miss Haslemere is wanted in the library, but she is not in 
her room, and this letter was found there.” 

Ellen took the letter addressed to herself, opened it, and read ; 


“SWEET Cousin, 

“Do not break your tender heart forme ; I have played high 
and lost. The picture and its story put the idea into my heal, and 
I made a good Dorothy Haslemere. I am sure Mr. Bowden will 
endorse that statement.—Your foving friend, Durore Hit. 


“My humble acknowledgments to Mrs. Steven for so kindly 
allowing me to peruse her incomparable commonplace book.” 


“T will go to the library,” she said to the servant. “Iam so 
ieee she whispered to Mr. Hervey. Her words were an enigma to 
1im, but he saw the brightness in her face, and was glad also. 
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She ere the letter into 
for London this morning.’ 

Mr. Bowden read the letter. He hardly gathered all its meaning, 
but he understood he had been tricked—befooled. 

‘Is this your daughter's writing ?” he asked the old man. 

‘“‘ Yes,” he answered readily; ‘“‘and it is her style. She is heart- 
less and cruel. I am tempted to hope that I may never hear of her 
again. News of her always brings sorrow and humiliation.” 

“T am very, very sorry for you,” said Mr. Bowden, shaking hands 
warmly with him. 

“And Iam grieved that she should have brought trouble into 
your life,” he replied. 

“It is little harm—little harm, that she has done us,” he said 
kindly ; then noticing Nellie, he added : “I am afraid I was less kind 
to you, my pet, than I ought to have been—you were wiser than I.” 

“Mischief, always making mischief,” said the grief-stricken old 
man. “She is indeed one to bring the grey hairs of her father with 
sorrow to the grave.” 

“Do not be grieved for me,” said Ellen tenderly, deeply touched 
by his misery. ‘I shall forget her in a day.” 

‘Thank Heaven!” was the fervent answer. 

To the banker's ear there was a new and glad ring in the girl’s 
voice, and when he looked at her face he marvelled at the happiness 
there. The old man, moving to take his leave, said : 

“‘My son is with Mr. Hervey.” 

Then the banker’s mind, quickened by the excitement of the 
moment, caught a clue to the hangs in Ellen, and rejoiced that it 
was not all due to the withdrawal of the supposed cousin. 

“As honourable men as ever lived,” said Mr. Hervey, as the three 
watched the father and son walk sadly away. 

“‘T pity them from my heart,” replied the banker. 
we must be all-sufficing to each other in the future.” 

Mr. Hervey forbore to put in his claim for Nellie that evening, 
but the next day he did so, and was successful. And the banker 
used to say for many years, “That as he lost a niece he gained a 
nephew,” and Nellie would smile joyfully, for time neither dulled 
nor lessened her Jove for her biaaband, 


her uncle’s hands, saying : “ Doris left 


“ Ah, Nellie, 


The Editor’s Note Book. 


THE ped aed of the London season for 1884 were never particularly 
brilliant, and now, on the top of political doubts and Parliamentary 
dissensions, comes the lamented death of the Duke of Albany as the 
finishing blow. Nothing now remains to complete the discomfiture of 
the West End tradesmen but a dissolution, which may be brought 
about by the occurrence of any one of some half-dozen probable 
contingencies. 


THE late Duke was not so well known to the public as his brothers, 
his delicate health having condemned him to a quieter life than is led 
by the other sons of the Queen, but where he was known he succeeded 
in making himself popular and respected. The affectionate sympathy 
with which the intelligence of his premature death was recelved was 
creditable alike to the people and their Sovereign. 


OF course the early intelligence of the melancholy event com- 
prised all that variety of circumstantial but inexact statement, which 
makes newspaper eager nowadays so speculatively interesting. The 
Duke, we were told, fallen upstairs, had fallen downstairs, had 
ae . a chair ; he had died of apoplexy, of epilepsy, of concussion 
of the brain. 


By the time the actual facts of the case were made known, the 
papers had been filled with sensational accounts of the manner in 
which the Queen had received the mournful news, and of her first 
interview with the poor young widow. These were all officially con- 
tradicted after a ae) or two, and it became evident that the reporters 
had again depended on their imaginations for their facts. Newspaper 
enterprise is, no doubt, a very good thing, but surely the line ought 
to be drawn at fiction. . 


WRITING so long before the day of publication as I am obliged to 
do, it is almost dangerous to venture on any comment on such a situa- 
tion as that at Khartoum, which may undergo complete alteration at 
any moment, but I think that enough has happened to show that 
General Gordon’s mission has unfortunatel iled, and that the 
untrustworthiness of the troops on whom he has to rely exposes him 
to serious danger. The telegram from the country along the Red Sea 
coast announcing ‘‘the close of the war” may true enough, but 
must not be taken to mean that our Egyptian difficulties are very 
much nearer solution than they were before, 


_ THE battle of Cincinnati, as it may be called, is mainly interesting to 

the inhabitants of that city and the State of Ohio, but may also be 
recommended to the attention of politicians who are not indisposed to 
play fast and loose with the ions of the mob. One of the first 
things the rioters did, following the example of the Parisian Com- 
munists, was to burn down the Court House, which contained the 
archives of the State and, no doubt, much legal evidence, the destrac- 
tion of which will be useful to a great many of the devi parm _ The 
moral of the story is the old one, that it is impossible to estimate 
the mischief which may arise if a lawless mob is allowed to get out of 
hand, even for half an hour. 


TELEGRAMS from Madras state that an epidemic of small-pox is 
raging with great violence in that presidency, and that the mortality 
is mainly amongst non-vaccinated children. It also appears that the 
chief difficulty in eres with the epidemic arises from a widespread 
superstition among Hindoos that small-pox is a goddess, whose visits 
ought not to be interfered with. After all, there is not much to 
choose between these Hindoos and our own more civilised anti- 
vaccinationists. 


THE announcement by a Temperance Committee of two handsome 
prizes for ‘‘a good temperance drink, which shall take the place of the 
cheap intoxicating liquors to which the public are accustomed,” is in 
the nature of a confession that mankind wants something more than 
merely to quench its thirst with water or lemonade, and that the 
world-wide instinct which leads to the consumption of some form of 
fermented liquor is not so unnatural a one as Sir Wilfrid Lawson and 
Dr. Kichardson would like us to believe. 


Wuat the teetotalers want, in point of fact, is a stimulant which 
shall have something of the cheering effect of alcoholic drink, without 
the accompanying disqualitication of producing intoxication if con- 
sumed too freely. It is of no use to point out to the advocates of 
total abstinence that a moderate use of the good things of this life is 
the simplest way out of the difficulty. Perhaps, on the whole, it is 
well that there should be an organisation to assist in the reform of 
people who cannot drink without making beasts of themselves, but I 
think it will take a long time for chemists to invent a wholesome drink 
which will stimulate without over exciting the converted drunkard. 


BARON HUDDLESTON, in refusing to stay execution in an action for 
damages in which he had decided against the Guardians of St. 
George’s-in-the-East, who were the defendants, made a remark which 
may be commended to the attention of some of the learned judges who 
are far too ready to encourage, in all sorts of cases, and under all sorts 
of circumstances, that system of appealing which grievously handicaps 


& poor suitor as nst a rich one, and the abuse of which is one of 
the crying evils car present system of legal procedure. 


SAID Baron Huddleston : ‘‘ No, it is a cruel thing to parties in a 
cause that they should be dragged from one court to another on an 
appeal that may never succeed. Unless I have some doubt I will never 
sanction an appeal.” Whatever the 1 profession may think of 
this, there can be no doubt that the public will cordially agree with the 
views of the learned Baron. 


ONE would hardly have expected that so Conservative a body as 
the City Commissioners of Sewers would have unanimously agreed to 
a resolution asking the Sanitary Committee to consider the desira- 
bility of erecting a Crematorium at the Ilford Cemetery, in order that 
the public might have the option of burning instead of burying the bodies 
of their dead. It would seem as if the question of cremation had 
emerged from the ‘‘ fad” stage, and was about very speedily to take 
ite peri among the reforms, the carrying out of which is only a ques- 
tion of time. 


THE Daily Telegraph thinks that so long as people can disappear, 
or be aqurdered in London, without the discovery by the police ot the 
circumstances of the disappearances, or the murderers being discovered 
and punished, it is a mockery for Mr. Howard Vincent to assert that 
London is the safest capital in Europe. But it must always be remem- 
bered that London is really a vast province and not a city at all, and 
that it is really ditticult to say—not in a leading article, but as a matter 
of practical business—how, unless he is assisted b happy accident, 
a detective is to discover a murderer who is sufficiently astute as 
to leave absolutely no evidence behind him. 


THE idiotic form of amusement known as practical joking secms 
to be coming into fashion again, and the success of the elaborate hoax 
which was carried out so etfectively at the Haymarket Theatre some 
weeks ago will probably lead to a number of more or less ill-natured 
mystifications, The Haymarket hoax was one of the most pardou- 
able of its kind, inasmuch as little sympathy could be felt for the 
victims, while the contrivers were able personally to enjoy the result 
of their scheme; but it would puzzle al Earlswood to say wherein 
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lies the humour of sending a number of bogus orders for goods to be 
delivered at a particular house at a given time. 


E1GcuT hundred and sixty pounds for a print, which not many years 
ago was sold by auction for about a fortieth part of that amount, is 
not a bad price considering the ‘‘ badness of the times ” and the fact 
that there is ‘‘no money.” Whether the measure of a collector's jo 
is in direct proportion to the price he pays is not very certain, but it 
certainly looks very like it. 


Mr. HERBERT FRy’s valuable ‘‘ Guide to the London Charities ” 
is not a facetious publication, but even in its business-like pages there 
is an occasional gleam of unconscious humour. Thus, ‘‘ The Society 
for the Promotion of Permanent and Universal Peace,” with an 
income of something more than three thousand pounds, has, under 
the heading ‘‘ Number of persons benefited last year,” the signiticant 
words, ‘‘No return.” I wonder who, except the paid officials and 
the printer, was in any way the better for that three thousand 


pounds, C. D. 


Iron as the Colouring Matter in Nature. 


4 DEEPER interest and larger beneficence belong to that ochreous 
earth of iron which stains the marble of your springs. It stains the 
great earth wherever you can see it, far and wide—it is the colouring 
substance appointed to colour the globe for the sight, as well as subdue 
it to the service of man. You have seen your hills covered with snow, 
and, perhaps, have enjuyen at first the contrast of their fair white 
with the dark blocks of pine-woods ; but have you ever considered how 
you would like them always white—not pure white, but dirty white— 
the white of thaw, with all the chill of snow in it, but none of its 
brightness? That is what the colour of the earth would be without 
its iron ; that would be its colour, not here or there only, but in all 

laces, and at all times. Follow out that idea till you get it in some 
etail. Think first of your pretty gravel walks in your gardens, 
bene and fine, like plots of sunshine between the flower-beds ; 
ancy them all turned suddenly to the colour of ashes. That is what 
they would be withont iron ochre. Think of your winding walks over 
the common, as warm to the eye as they are dry to the foot, and 
imagine them all laid down suddenly with grey cinders. Then pass 
beyond the common into the country, and pause at the first ploughed 
field that yousee sweeping up the hillsides in thesun, with its deep brown 
furrow, and wealth of ridges, all aglow, heaved aside by the plough- 
share, like deep folds of a mantle of russet velvet—fancy it all changed 
suddenly into grisly furrows in a field of mud. That is what it would 
be without iron. Pass on, in fancy, over hill and dale, till you reach 
the bending line of the seashore ; go down upon its breezy beach— 
watch the white foam flashing among the amber of it, and all the blue 
sea embayed in belts of gold ; then fancy those circlets of far sweeping 
shore suddenly put into mounds of mourning—all those golden sands 
turned into grey slime ; the fairies no more able to call to each other, 
‘* Come unto these yellow sands,” but, ‘‘ Come unto these drab sands.” 
hat is what they would be withoutiron. Iron is in some sort, there- 
fore, the sunshine and light of landscape, so far as that light depends 
upon the ground, —Ruskin, 


Cookery. 


NEW RECIPES FOR OLD SWEETMEATS. 


ONE of the great conveniences of the present day is the large 
number of economical preparations for culinary and domestic use. 
Not only have we numerous kinds of prepared soups, more or less 
excellent and moderate in price, but there are tinned vegetables, meat, 
fish, fowl, and fruit, all of first-rate quality, for it does not pay to 
preserve any but the best articles, though some brands are far superior 
to others, Condensed milk has now an established reputation, and is 
an invaluable addition to the fresh milk supply. Nothing can be 
better than a cup of coffee made with Café Verge, an extract of 
coffee which may be cited as possessing the highest strength and 
flavour, with the addition, when required, of a teaspoonful or two of 
Swiss milk, Most useful, too, are the preparations of cocoa manu- 
factured with a view to enhancing the nourishment of the staple 
ingredient by such additions as malt, as in Liebig’s cocoa. 

No one, in these days, need be worried about the preparations for 
& party, especially in the sweetmeat-department, for jellies, creams, 
and custard are all so nearly prepared for the table as to require little 
more skill than goes to yes the contents of bottles and tins with 
the requisite quantity of milk or water. By all these useful and 
excellent preparations, catering is made a much casier and simpler 
affair for both cook and housekeeper that at any other periad of our 
domestic history, 


In this paper we purpose to give a few recipes for making favourite 
little cakes and sweetmeats with very little trouble and comparatively 
small expense. Time was, when preparing almonds for cakes was an 
affair of much labour, and it was only at certain seasons of the year 
that cocoa-nuts were to be had. At present almonds can be boughit 
ready pounded, and desiccated cocoa-nut is, for culinary purposes, as 
good as that which is freshly grated. To add to the conveniences of 
having these nuts ready prepared, we now have dried whites of egg, 
known as ‘‘Nelson’s Albumen.” This preparation is the whites of 
eggs carefully dried, so that it will keep for an indefinite length of 
time. It is useful for any purpose to which the white of egg is applied, 
and answers well for clearing soup and jelly. When required for use, 
the Albumen is soaked in cold water, and whisked in the usual 


way. 

Vhis Albumen will be found very useful, when, as in the following 
recipes, only the whites of eggs are required for use, or when, as is 
often the case, an extra white of egg is wanted. 

The strength of the Albumen is fully equal to that of the fresh egg, 
and it is even more readily whisked to a strong froth. 


MACAROONS., 


Beat up a packet of Nelson’s Albumen with three teaspoonfuls 
of cold water to a strong froth, mix in halfa pound of finely sifted 
sugar, and two ounces of pounded sweet and bitter almonds in equal 
quantities. Flour a baking-sheet, and lay on it sheets of wafer-paper, 
which can be bought at the confectioner's, and drop on to them at equal 
distances a small piece of the paste. Bake in a moderate oven for ten 
minutes, or until the macaroons are crisp and of a poluey colour, 
When done cut round the wafer-paper with a knife, and put the cakes 
on a sieve to dry. ; ; 

In following recipes for this class of cake some judgment is 
required in the choice of the sugar, and the result will vary greatly, 
according as this is of the right sort or otherwise. A little, more or 
less, sugar may be required, and only practice can make perfect in this 
matter. Asa general direction it may be given that the sugar must 
He of the finest quality, and be very finely sifted, but not flour- 

ike. 
CHOCOLATE CAKES, 

Whisk a packet of Nelson’s Albumen with three teaspoonfuls of 
cold water to the strongest possible froth, mix in half a pound of finely 
sifted sugar, two teaspoonfuls of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina, and six 
drops of Nelson’s Essence of Vanilla. Sift paper thickly with 
sugar, and drop small teaspoonfuls of the mixture at equal distances 
on it, allowing sere for the cakes to spread a little. Bake for ten 
minutes in a moderate oven. 


Cocoa Nut CAKES. 


Beat up a packet of Nelson’s Albumen with three teaspoonfuls of 
cold water to a strong froth, mix with it a quarter of a pound of finely 
siftedsugar, andtwo ouncesofChallen’s Coker Nut. Put sheets of wafer- 

per on a baking-tin, drop small pieces of the cake mixture on to it, 
eeping them in a rocky shape. Bake ina moderate oven for ten 
minutes, or until crisp. 
Cocoa Nut Rock. 


Boil half a pound of loaf-sugar in a gill of water until it is beginning 
to return again to sugar, when cool, add a packet of Nelson’s Albumen, 
whisked to a strong froth with three teaspoonfuls of water, and stir ina 
quarter of a pound of Challen’s Coker Nut. Spread the mixture, not 
more than an inch thick, in a greased pudding-tin, and place in a cool 
oven to ek done, cut in neat squares, and keep in tins ina 
cool, dry place. 

AMANDINES, 

Blanch and pound to a paste three ounces of bitter almonds with a 
little rose-water. Beat three-quarters of a pound of sugar to a cream, 
with a ‘quarter of a pound of butter. Work ina aneret of a pound of 
flour and the almond paste, and having thoroughly mixed these in- 

dienta by beating with a wooden spoon, stir in three packets of 

elson’s Albumen whisked to a strong froth with nine teaspoonfuls of 
cold water. Bake in small tins as for queen-cakes ; when done turn 
them out and ornament some of them with minced pistachio kernels, 
or coloured sugar, or they may be iced. 


APPLE MERINGUE, 


Beat up two packets of Nelson’s Albumen with six small teaspoon- 
fuls of water, and stir them into half a pound of stiff apple-sauce, 
flavoured with lemon-extract. Put the meringue on a bright tin or 
silver dish, pile it up high in a rocky shape, and bake in a quick oven 
for ten minutes. 

MERINGUES. 


Soak three packets of Nelson’s Albumen in nine small teaspoonfuls 
of water, whisk to a very strong froth, and mix with three-quarters of 
a pound of finely sifted sugar. As quickly as possible fill a table- 
spoon with the mixture, and put it on a strip of paper placed on a 
baking-board ; repeat this, working rapidly, until all the meringues 
are made, then sift fine sugar over them, and put them, without loss 
of time, in the oven, the heat of which must only be sufficient to dry 
the meringues, and give them a delicate brown tint. When the 
meringues are coloured, and feel firm to the touch, take them off the 
papers, and with great care scoop out from the inside as much of the 
eott sugar mixture as you can withont injuring the cage) ( When this 
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is done, again place the meringues, the hollow side uppermost, on 

fresh strips of paper, and let them remain in the same moderate heat 

until perfectly crisp. When cold fill one case with whipped cream, 

lace another over it, and if necessary to keep it in position, use a very 

ittle white ofegg. The meringues must not be filled with cream 

ar just before serving, as of course the moisture may dissolve 
em. 


Kartaline. 


_ Many ladies who have leisure time, and who are fond of painting, 
without A Setsoes enough talent and originality to produce first-class 
work, will be glad to hear of this process, which is an easy and effective 
way of colouring photographs, and one that essentially differs from 
the usual methods. We are all familiar with the washed-out look most 
photographs coloured by amateurs present, and with the aggressive 
way in which jewellery, when it is painted, will start out of the 
picture ; but in Kartaline the colouring matter is vivid, and becomes 
incorporated with the chemicals, and so a part of the print, leavin 
the surface of the photo free from all roughness, and of the smoot 
creamy delicacy that is seen in water-colour painting upon ivory. 
Another advantage of using this method is that it is indelible, 


THE Kartaline colours are sold in boxes, with the necessary medium 
and preservative and small camel’s-hair brushes ; but each article can 
be bought singly. The colours consist of white, flesh (Nos. 1 and 2), 
vermilion, carmine, light and golden yellow, light and wood brown, 
siénna, blue, violet, purple, green, an black. They are dry, except 
the black, and when used have to be wetted with the medium before 
they are applied. All the shades of colour are very deep, and the 
only skill necessary consists in putting them on and wiping them off, 
so that the colour remaining on the photo is sufficiently strong and not 
too vivid. Any ind aan photo can be thus painted, and does not 
require to be removed from its card ; but vignette pictures of ladies 
a events dress or fancy costume, or children’s heads, are the most 
effective. 


THE process is as follows: Have a tumbler of water at hand, into 
which to drop the brushes, so as to wash them after applying colour, 
a clean small face-sponge, a saucer, the medium, and photo. Take 
the photo, and wet it all over ; if the tongue is used to wet the photo 
it will be more effective than water ; but, if this is objected to, use 
the water and sponge. Commence by painting the flesh. For a fair 
woman and a child use flesh tint No. 2; for a dark woman, flesh tint 
No. 1; fora medium complexion, first a little flesh No. 1 and then 
flesh No. 2. Mix a little colour with the medium, take it up with the 
brush and drop it on the cheek, and wipe it off at once with the sponge. 
Look at the result, and put on more colour, if what is on already is 
too pale. Remember, when putting on the colour, that, after it has 
once been allowed to sink into the photo, it can never be softened, 
so be particularly careful not to put too much on at a time or to 
mix it very strongly. Keep on applying the flesh tints to the face 
until the complexion is made evenly over the whole surface; then 
mix some blue, and put this on and take off immediately in places 
where shadows are visible, also at the roots of the hair, round the 
eyes, at the chin and nostrils ; and when these shadows are formed 
blend all together with a final wash of the flesh tint over the whole 
face. Work in the hands and arms with the two flesh tints and with 
the blue shadows. The lips, eyes, and hair of the picture are next 

inted. The iris of the eye paint with blue, brown, or black, accord- 

g to its colour, the pupil with a touch of black ; touch the ball of the 
eye with a little white to make its highest light, and put a touch of 
white in the iris ; carefully mark out the eyebrows and eyelashes with 
sienna, light-brown, or wood-brown, and work these in with a brush 
that is nearly Soften every tint by taking it off, except the last 
touches to the eyelashes and the reflected white lights. Work the lips 
in with flesh tint No. 2, and constantly wipe off and remove their colour, 
so as to leave them strong in tone without hardness. A little blue in 
the shadow of the lips will help to soften them. Work the hair tints in 
the same shades as the eyebrows. Touch in the jewellery with the 
same care as the flesh tints, make gold ornaments with golden-yellow 
and with white reflections. Silver ornaments with white, mixed with 
blue, and with strong white lights. 


THE drapery, lace, and background of the photo are worked in 
when the finer portions are completed. For the drapery the colours 
can be mixed by one tint being laid on over another, and reds obtained 
of various shades by using a wash of yellow before applying the 
carmine or vermilion. Yellow, as a first wash, with various browns 
afterwards, will give good shades. For the lace, touch in white or 
black rather strongly. In working at large surfaces, have sufficient 
colour ready mixed in a saucer, and put it on with a large brush and 
sponge it off. By applying plenty of colour at once, a uniform shade 
over the whole drapery be obtained. The first tints should be 
thus put on and washed off; but the final tints are allowed to dry on 
the photo. Do not use n for dresses, and only sparingly in the 
backgrounds. It is used for tree foliage, but never without brown 
and yellow added toit, to soften its tone, Black is another hard colour, 
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and requires careful application. White can be put on very thick, 
and shaded with blue and black. A little practice will soon initiate 
the painter into the depth and tone each colour produces, and into the 
careful washing away of the tints. 


THE brushes must be washed between each tint being applied. 
Use the preservative medium when the painting is perfectly dry; pour 
it once quickly over the surface with a large spoon. It preserves the 
picture from dust and dirt, but need not be used if the painting is 
to be protected with glass. 


Spring Cleaning. 


PART III. CARPET CLEANING. 


SoME old-fashioned people still prefer to have their carpets care- 
fully planned and fitted into every corner, as if the boards were some- 
thing to be ashamed of. Younyer housekeepers, with the love of 
novelty, adopt the simpler mode of having a carpet laid down only in 
the centre, with a margin of the boards stained all round, and polished 
or varnished. The modern housemaid is but little aware of what she 
owes to the revolution in taste, and is by no means as grateful as she 
ought to be for the changes from large pieces of furniture to small, 
and for having the corners of the room so accessible to brash and 
duster. There is quite as much grumbling by that functionary over 
the boarded margin to be kept polished as there was over the periodical 
brushing of so much additional carpet. 


THE centre carpet ought never to require much severe cleaning. 
As the edges are not nailed it can be raised ee sree and dust 
removed from beneath it. Even if a few carpet-tacks should be driven 
in, they can be taken out and put in again without bringing in the 
upholsterer's man. The carpet which is tightly strained 1s easily 
swept. Damp tea-leaves scattered over the floor before sweeping 
absorb the dust, but it must be admitted that all modern teas are 
not innocuous, whether from adulteration in the tea or uncertainty 
in the colours of the carpets, it would be difficult to determine. Bran 
is one of the very best substitutes for tea-leaves to use with aw eeriOn: 
and freshens the colours. Put the bran into a bag—a pillow-case will 
answer well—close the top, pour on cold water, leave to soak for half 
an hour, squeeze until almost dry, use like tea-leaves on the carpets. 
‘The water squeezed from the bran comes in usefully for washing any 
chair-covers with crewel embroidery, or woollen materials delicate in 
colour. The antimacassars should be well worked through the bran- 
water, rinsed in clean water, shaken to get rid of superfluous drops, and 
pinned out todry. If cirenmstancecs prevent the carpet being raised 
and removed from the room, go round with hard hand-brush and stir all 
the dust out of the pile. ‘Then sweep with bran. Raise round the 
edge and take as much dust as possible from underneath. Lay down 
again, and go over with damp rouzh cloths, thoroughly scrubbing every 
part. Stair-carpet often requires to be cleaned more thoroughly than 
that used on sitting-rooms. Bedroom and nursery carpets also require 
vigorous treatinent, for health considerations as well as for sake of 
appearances. 


CHOOSE a fine day for carpet cleaning, as rapid drying is essential, 
and a good current of dry fresh air of great importance. The beating 
also, which is the first stage, can only be done effectively out of doors. 


IF the carpet be of large size, it is thrown over a stout line, or across 
a fence. Small pieces and stair-carpets are more effectually done by 
being held by two people whe strike alternately. The steam threshing- 
machines are rapidly taking the place of the old flail in farmyards, 
but those who have scen the latter used will understand the whole 
system of carpet-beating. One person stands on one side of the carpet, 
another on the other, and time is kept by giving stroke on stroke 
alternately, thus allowing the dust to escape. The untrained domeatic 
who administers a few smart raps with a cane here and there eee a 
rug or carpet, and considers her duty is discharged, does more harm 
than Good: and leaves the dust in patches undisturbed. Turn the 
carpet wrong side out, and beat thoroughly on that side, then turn 
the other side and treat it in a similar manner. 


MuCcH of the success of carpet-beating depends on the choice of 
sticks. They must be pliable, yielding a little to the blow, yet 
sufficiently substantial to inflict a decided blow. A good blackthom 
is an excellent servant, and if there be a knob at the end, it should be 
covered with some rags to prevent the stick tearing the eo or 
splitting the seams. If a walking-stick with round end be employed, 
strike with the knob. 


CARPETS may, like dresses, be cleaned by different methods 
cleaning, and ordinary scouring. The choice of process must depen 
on the colours of the carpet and its condition—if 1t be much soiled, or 
ony requiring to be freshened. Blues and greens are fleeting colours, 
and require careful treatment. Dry cleaning and very rapid finishing 
are essential for delicate colours. 
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__ AFTER the carpet has been well beaten, go over it carefully to find 
if there sil emulates If the colours are tixed, rub the spot with a 
iece of hard soap, and wash out with a brush and cold water, well 
rying the spot with a flannel, and then with a coarse cloth, For 
blues and greens, soap is doubtful. Instead of it make a mixture of 
fullers’-earth, gall, and water, rub it in, leave it for some time, then 
rinse and dry very thoroughly. 


A LARGE carpet will take a whole day to clean, so housekeepers 
must arrange to leave the scrubbers undisturbed at their work, and 
not expect several other things to be included in the same day’s labour. 
The professional charge of sixpence the square yard is really not 
excessive, as the cleaning alone, without beating, or taking out grease- 
spots, will occupy twenty minutes for each yard, and one yard must 
be done before another is begun. 


WITH delicate carpets the wet must not be allowed to soak through 
to the wrong side, and it is quite unnecessary to clean the latter, the 
right side being enough. 


HAVE ready a number of dry, coarse cotton or linen cloths, some 
coarse flannels, and one or more large pieces of coarse sponge ; two or 


more hard egetpriras| or set fa Uae some large tubs or pans, and 
pails, and a plentiful supply of both hot and cold water. 


GALL cleaning is always safe for good carpets, rugs, Berlin-wool 
work, etc.; as not only does it leave the good colours uninjured, but 
it refreshes those which may have grown dim with wear. Puta bag 
of very fresh bullock’s gall into a pail containing two gallons of cold 
water, with four ounces of rlash dissolved in it, and well mix it 
either with a stick or with your hands. Have ready, besides this, 
two pails of cold water, a large sponge, a couple of flannels, and some 
dry coarse cloths. Dip the brush into the gall and scrub and water the 
carpet, a square yard ata time, as quickly and carefully as possible. 
Rinse and take up the gall and dirt with a large flannel or sponge, 
which is to be frequently rinsed in the pails of cold water. Well 
dry with cloths before beginning a second square. As this process 
must be rapid, not allowing the damp to penetrate, it can be done 
indoors. If the carpet be very well brushed previously, and all the 
dust which may have filtered through removed from the boards under- 
neath, it may remain spread in the room in which it belongs. 
The smell from the gall is at first objectionable. To lessen this as 
much. as possible, it should be obtained from a bullock freshly killed. 
The carpet when cleaned should be placed in a good current of air ; or 
if it has been cleaned on the floor, open doors and windows for a 
couple of days will remove any unpleasant odonr. 


AMMONIA is also used for dry cleaning; the smell remains for a 
longer time than that from gall, but it is less unpleasant. Dissolve 
in a small pan four ounces of pearlash in hot water, and mix with it 
one gallon of ammonia, which must be bought from a drysalter, not 
from a chemist. Dip a sponge or coarse flannel into the ammonia, take 
it out rather wet, and well rub it into the carpet ; then dip the scouring- 
brush into the liquor and well scour the part already sponged as quiek ly 
as possible. The dirt and ammonia must then be taken up in the 
sponge or flannel, and the part well dried with flannels and cloths 
before proceeding with the next. If either this process or the previous 
one should be done in a room, a good fire must be kept burning to dry 
the carpet quickly. The floor or board under the part scrubbed must 
be very clean. 


CARPETS with few colours can be scoured, and for the commoner 
kinds of stair-carpet this soap cleaning is ae good enough. The 
same rules as to a clean floor, rapid work, and rapid drying, apply to 
scouring. Cut up a bar of soap and dissolve it over a fire in two gallons 
of water. Put two quarts of this dissolved soap into a pail of warm 
water. Dip a scrubbing-brush into this soap-liquor, and scour with it 
about one square yard of the carpet, being careful not to let the liquor 
soak through to the back. When this piece is thoroughly cleaned, rub 
the soap well out of it by means of a coarse flannel or sponge, taking 
up all the wet and dirt made by the brush ; rinse the flannel or sponge 
frequently in warm water. Prepare some common sour by stirring 
into clean water sufficient oil of vitriol, bought at a drysalter’s, to 
make it taste sharp. Take aclean sponge, and dip it into a pail of 
sour, squeeze it out, and then rub the sour well into the part of the 
carpet just cleaned and rinsed. Rub as dry as possible with clean, 
coarse cotton or linen cloths before going on to another square yard of 
the carpet. 


CARPETS which are reversible are generally cleaned by the thorough 

rocess, and if there be few colours in the design there is no difficulty 

in administering a good homely treatment of soap-and-water, giving a 
due measure of rinsing to both sides impartially. 


THE professional cleaner will have a stone floor, with a fall of six or 
eight inches, to drain off the soap-and-water as used, but in a private 
house a substitute may be found in a deal table, by raising one end. 
A board of three feet wide and sufticiently long to rest on trestles, 
say ten or twelve feet, allows two persons to work at the same time. 
The floor on which it rests must be very clean, as the carpet drops on 


it as the process proceeds. Place the carpet on the board face upwards, 
scouring with soap-liquor and hand-brushes. When as much as the 
board supports has been sconred, pull the carpet to one side, let it drop 
down, and clean a fresh piece. When all is done hang the carpet over 
a fence or clothes-horses, to drain for a few minutes while the board 
and the floor are cleared of soap and dirt. Return the carpet to the 
board as before, and scour out the soap with plenty of cold water. 
Again drain the carpet, again dry up the floor, and again scrub with 
more cold water. If all the dirt seems gone finish with sour as 
directed for other processes. Drain and dry as fast as possible. 


Gold-Diggers’ Drinks. 


THE taking of ‘‘ drink” has always been highly characteristic of the 
ininer. No bargain could be made or any other matter of business or 
sociality settled without the indispensable drinks. A friend of the 
writer's, whose lot it was to officiate at one time as a clergyman ina 
mining community in California, used to say that he had to ring a bell 
on the Sunday morning, all through the apology for the street, to call his 
parishioners to Divine service, and that, finding nobody in the church 
when he came in, he had first to look into one gambling saloon or 
tavern, and then into another, to invite those he found there to come 
to church. ‘‘All right, parson,” would be the good-natured reply ; 
‘we'll be there as soon as we've played out this hand for the whiskies. 
Jest go ahead with the prayers and things, and we'll be along for the 
preachin’!” The same clerical friend was shocked on his first arrival 
among the miners at being asked to ‘‘stand drinks,” after he had 
received a liberal subscription towards the building of his church, 


Two mining companies threw dice to determine which of them 


should treat the “whole creek” to champagne, and as the wine 
was sold at fifteen dollars a bottle, the cost to the loser may be 
guessed. In most mining localities it was regarded ay a cause of 
mortal offence to decline drinking with the first fellow who shouted, 
‘¢ Let’s put ina blast, colonel!” In some places it was considered 
quite a serious breach of etiquette not to ask all who were sitting 
round in the bar-room of a tavern, even though total strangers, 
to ‘‘step up and take a drink.” Sometimes an invitation was not 
required. A traveller, after a long ride, dismounted one day at a 
tavern to take some refreshment, when, to his utter astonishment 
and dismay, some fourteen men who were sitting round stepped 
up, and ‘lowed they would take sugar in tharn.” The gentleman 
paid for the fifteen ‘‘drinks,” as it was in strict observance of the 
custom of the country, but he took good care not to revisit that 
hostelry. 

The Australian gold-digger of old times was, in many respects, 
different from the Californian, but still he evinced the same careless- 
ness of money. It used to be the custom for these men to come down 
to the cownship after they had made a slight ‘‘ pile,” go each to his 
favourite public-house, and give his money into the landlord’s hands, 
with the intimation that he “shouted” (or asked all and sundry to 
drink) until it was expended. Then the landlord, at short intervals, 
would call out, ‘‘Step up, boys; it’s Jim Jenkins’s shout!” Then 
they all wished Jim luck, until Jim’s shout was out, when he went 
back to his gully, proud that he had ‘‘spent his money like a man.” 
One one occasion, a digger came down and handed his money to the 
landlord according to custom ; but contrary to expectation, nobody 
would respond to his shout. He had been a convict, ‘‘ lagged ” for some 

rievous offence. The man was at his wit’s end; he couldn’t drink 

y himself. At last hestruck upon the brilliant expedient of engaging 
an idler at labourer’s daily wages—eight shillings—to drink with him, 
And so he got through his holiday! 


Household Gardening. 


——— 


WITH mild weather vegetation will move rapidly, and trees flower, 
and vegetables rush onwards to maturity. And not only will that 
which is useful or beautiful make quick progress, but the unsightly 
and pernicious will be summered into activity. If the old adage of 
a ‘‘stitch in time,” etc., has force in anything, it is in reference 
to prompt and timely measures for the extirpation or prevention 
of weeds. Attacked im their weak infantile state they are quickly 
and easily subdued ; but if by negligence or procrastination ‘hey are 
allowed to become established, they will soon be practically musters of 
the situation, and bad masters too, because robbers, depriving the soil 
of its virtues, and compelling plants and crops that it is desired to 
cultivate to sicken and starve. Begin early, then, in waging war 
against weeds; attack them even “before they are fairly visible, 
Immediately there is the slightest suspicion of a green tinge on the 
soil run the hoe through it briskly. A thousand incipient weeds may 
then be destroyed in a minute, but neglect this simple, yet profitable 
work, and the weeds that have been spared will give trouble for wecks, 
No better advice than this can be given to owners of gardens in April, 
for, if acted on, the advantages resulting will be felt throughout the 
season, and gardens will be rendered more)profitable and enjoyable, 


— —. 
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ARUM LILIES, 


In a very pleasant and complimentary letter a lady asks for infor- 
mation “concerning the treatment of these plants, and how to make 
them bloom.” ‘The Lily of the Nile,” as the plant under notice is 
popularly called, is one of the most distinct, handsome, and ular 
of plants for flowering in the spring in greenhouse and light windows. 

At Easter, the Jarge, white, trumpet-shaped spathes, almost resem- 
bling wash-leather in texture, are in great demand for church 
decoration, and are grown in thousands for this purpose by professional 
cultivators. 

They are of very easy culture. The main point in the management 
of these plants is to secure a strong, luxuriant growth under the full 
influence of the sun in summer, and then, and then only, they will 
flower freely in the spring. 

If a plant has been neglected in the summer by not having been 
siya Peay with adequate support, or has been kept crowded amongst 

other plants in a room or greenhouse, it cannot be expected to flower 
in the spring ; and all that can be done to induce it to throw up its 
coveted spathes is to sponge or syringe the leaves frequently, and keep 
the roots continually moist. The plant is an aquatic, and once it 
commences growth must have abundance of water. The simplest and 
best method of treating Arum Lilies in summer is to plant them out in 
very rich soil in the open garden, watering them copiously throughout 
the season when showers are not prevalent, and digging them up and 
pacing in pots the last week in September or the early days of 

ctober. 

At the present time the plants are in pots, and if they have been 
well prepared and are sufficiently watered, they will soon commence 
flowering if assigned a light position. After the flowers have faded, 
Jet the plants have all the light and air possible, watering them 
7 eda and at the same time keeping them out of the reach of 

rost. 

About the middle of May they may be stood in a warm position out 
of doors, and towards the end of the month, or early in June, may be 
turned out of their pots and placed in the garden. 

For inducing a strong growth the best cultivators prepare a trench 
as if for Celery. Dig in manure abundantly, and then insert the 
plants a foot apart, dividing them, if it is desired to increase the 
number, into as many portions as can be secured with roots attached. 

They are then watered as often as is necessary for keeping the soil 
and roots constantly moist. In warm, dry weather they should be 
freely sprinkled over the leaves every evening, at the same time 
saturating the roots. For a time they will make little or no growth 
above ground, but the roots will be working, and towards the end of 
i summer the plants will commence unfolding their large rich green 

eaves, 

In potting them in the autumn use rich loamy soil, pressing it down 
firmly amongst the roots, applying water immediately and in sufficient 
quantity to moisten every particle of the soil, the plants in the 
meantime being stood in a perfectly shaded place out of doors, and 
sprinkled two or three times a day to prevent the leaves flagging. 

When frosts are imminent remove the plants under glass, allowing 
them the lightest position at command. They do not require heat in 
the winter, but must be safe from frost, and during December, 
January, and February the soil only needs to be sutticiently moist to 
xeep the foliage fresh and healthy. They thus gain a partial rest. 
Then in March, as the nutural heat increases, and water is given more 
vbundantly, fresh, free growth commences, which is soon followed by 
the coveted flowers. 

Persons who have Arums and no gardens in which to plant them, 
should re-pot them in May or June, removing most of the old soil from 
the roots and giving fresh loam ; then grow the plants in the lightest 
position at command, preferably in the open air during July, August, 
and September, during which period the roots should be almost as if 
in a swamp, for it is at that time difficult to give them too much 
water. 

As fully, yet as concisely us possible, we have sketched the method 
of growing these favourite plants successfully, and those who carry 
out the instructions can scarcely fail to succeed in their object. The 
botanical name of the Lily of the Nile is Richardia Athiopica. 


SCARBOROUGH LILIES. 

‘* Dora I.” desires to know if these plants flower every year, with 

other particulars of culture. Our reply is that healthy, well-managed 
lants flower every year brilliantly, and there are few, if any, green- 
jiouise or window plants more beautiful in September and October. 

The chief essential in the culture of Scarborough Lilies is to have 
the pots well filled with healthy roots. A few roots in a great mass of 
soil, or, in other words, small plants in very large pots, seldom grow 
well or flower freely. 

April is a good time for re-potting these plants. In removing them 
from the pots do not drag them ont by the bulbs so as to break the 
roots, but turn the pot over, striking its edge on a bench or table, and 
the entire mass of soil will fall into the hand intact. 

Take away a portion of the old soil, which may be sour or inert, 
till several of the roots are liberated, and place in a clean pot, just 
Jarge enough to hold the roots without crushing them in violen y— 
still, they should touch the sides of the pot. . 

Afford ample drainage by placing an inch or more of broken char- 
coal or cinders in the 


so that the pent when placed on it, will leave the bulbs just above 
the level of the pot. . 

In adding fresh soil, the best being turfy loam, with a sixth part of 
wood-ashes and sand mixed, work it well and carefully amongst the 
roots and make it firm—but not hard—and do not fill the pots quite 
full, as an inch or so of space should be left for holding water. 

A good watering should be given after potting, with further sup- 
lies as needed when the soil approaches dryness. Over-watering is a 
anger to be avoided ; still, the soil must never be allowed to get really 

dry, and whenever water is given let it be plentifully, mere surface- 
apunines doing more harm than good. : 

A shelf in a greenhouse, or a window facing the sun, is a suitable 
position for the plants, which also succeed in a frame after the middle 
of June. As the growth increases so must the supply of water be 
increased, until about the middle of August, when the soil should be 
kept rather dry than otherwise for a month. This will afford the 
plants a slight rest, which is favourable for the production of flowers. 

As the blooms fade remove them, and the stem will wither, and it 
can be cut off also. It is not a good plan to permit seed-pods to form, 
as these exhaust the plants, while the seed—unless the plants have 
special treatment—is rarely of any value. 

The botanical name of the Scarborough Lily—which is really not a 
Lily at all—is Vallota purpurea, 


BULBS AFTER FLOWERING. 


A correspondent, writing an appreciative letter from Shepherd’s 
Bush, is only one of many requiring hints on this subject. ; 

The first thing to do after the flowers of bulbous plants fade is to 
cut off the spikes, which should be done before seed-pods form. The 
next important matter is to keep the foliage fresh as long as possible 
under the full influence of light and air. The functions of the leaves is 
to assimilate the food that is supplied by the roots and to secrete it in 
the bulb. The longer the foliage can be kept in working order the 
greater the storage of nutritious matter, and, consequently, the finer 
must the flowers be another year. 

There is no better plan with bulbs that have flowered in pots and 
window-boxes than to plant them in the garden any time during 
April after the flowers have withered. There they may remain to 
flower year after year ; a few fresh ones being obtained if the finest 
possible spikes and flowers are required in pots another season. The 
plan recommended is better than drying the bulbs and keeping them 
in paper-bags throughout the summer. 


Treasure Trove. 


AN instance once occurred, in which the crown, the lord of the 
manor, and the clergyman fought a kind of triangular duel for the 
possession of a found treasure. A Good many years ago, the large sum 
of four thousand pounds was found just beneath the surface of a field 
near Stanmore. The money being mostly in foreign gold coins of the 
early part of the present century—such as French louis-d’ors and 
napoleons, and Spanish doubloons—speculation arose touching the 
question how such a treasure could have got into such a spot. The 
rector’s gardener found the money ; the gardener’s wife told the rector's 
wife ; the rector’s wife told the rector; and the rector instituted an 
enquiry. Some of the older inhabitants then recollected that about 
the year 1815, when the Continent was in a troubled state, a foreigner 
had come to live at Stanmore. No one knew anything of him or 
whence he came ; the chief fact observed relating to his sojourn in the 
village was that he used often to be seen walking about in one of the 
fields. After some time he left the place. Two youre later, another 
stranger made his cli apnea and announced that his predecessor 
had buried a considerable sum of money in a neighbouring field, at 
the same time sketching a ground-plan, showing the exact spot where 
the treasure was concealed ; that he had afterwards died, and that 
He representative (the new comer) now wished to obtain possession 
of it. 

As it used to be a frequent custom, in many countries, and 
especially in troubled times, to hide treasure underground, thereseemed 
nothing absolutely incredible in the story. The stranger and the 
villagers, however, failed in their search, and the transaction was 
il: pane until the real finding, many years after, brought it once more 
under notice. It was supposed that some alteration made in the field, 
by the removal of certain trees, had thrown the searchers off the right 
scent. Be this as it may, the treasure came to light in the fulness of 
time ; and then various claimants appeared. The finders (for a second 
hoard had been lit upon, after the gardener’s first discovery) said : 
‘It is ours, for we found it.” The rector said: ‘‘ It is mine, for it was 
found in my glebe.”” The lord of the manor said: ‘‘ It is mine, for it 
was found on my manor.” The sovereign said: ‘‘It is mine by 
law, for the found treasure is of precious metal.” 

Without detailing the course of the enquiry, and the operation of 
the law, suffice it to say that the claim of the crown was substantiated. 
If the next-of-kin, or the legal heir of the mysterious stranger, had 
come forward and proved his identity, the crown would have waived its 


s—then a little moss or fibre for the soil to | claim, because the property had evidently been..secretly deposited by 


t 
reston. Sufficient of this should be put in and pressed down firmly, | some one, and not abandoned. 
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Odds and Ends. 


THEODORE Hook, at a dinner-party one day, was charged with stealing 
from a farce written by one of his friends the expression, ‘‘ You are down 
upon me, as the candle said to the extinguisher.” He immediately pro- 
ceeded to show how little he was under the necessity of stealing, by 
supplying the same species of witticism to everything that was said to him 
for the next half-hour, e.g., “‘ You are very pressing, Dean, as the tilberts 
said to the nut-crackers. ay pass the wine,” he continued, ‘“‘ though I’m 
sorry to trouble you, as the pin said to the periwinkle.” ‘“‘ Bravo, Hookens!” 
shouted the Dean; you must give up your plan of going abroad; we can’t 
afford to lose you.” ‘‘Oh! it will be all the same one hundred years hence, 
as the American aloe said when it came into bloom.” ‘ But your song, 
Hook : only a few verses.” ‘* You really reduce me to extremities, as the 
rat said to the trap which cut his tail off. Ive abad cold, but will try my 
best, and hope to come off with flying colours, as the English general said 
de Be ordered his niggers to retreat. If I attempt a stave, don’t make a 

utt of me.” 


‘*So you want a situation as engine-driver, do you?” said the chairman 
of the company. ‘‘ Yes, sir,” the applicant replied. ‘‘Have you the 
necessary qualifications for such a responsible position?” ‘‘I am sure I 
have, sir.’’ ‘* Well, suppose your train should meet with a serious disaster, 
in which a number of passengers would be killed and a large amount of 
property destroyed, what action would you take in such a case?” ‘“T 
would telegraph the newspapers that the accident was of little importance, 
and then send word to the chairman of the company to sell the stock 
sharp.” ‘* H’in,” replied the chairman; ‘‘I am afraid those are not the 
proper qualifications for a good driver; but you are a man of ability, I see. 
Ve want a first-class superintendent. You can consider yourself engaged 
as superintendent of the line at a salary of a thousand a year.” 


AwMonoG the students of the piano now at the Paris Conservatoire is 
numbered a prodigy of such tender years that the personal intervention of 
Ambrose Thomas was necessary in order to obtain the gifted child’s 
admission. Ernest Schelling, the prodigy in question, is a eight years 
and some months old. As the rules of the Conservatuire admit no pupils 
under nine years of age, a special relaxation of the laws was granted in view 
of the exceptional talent of the young pianist. He has played in public 
ever since he was four years old, and during the past season he played at a 
charitable matinée in Paris, his fellow-performers being Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt, Mdlle. Lureau, of the Grand Opera, and others of equal 
prominence. 


AN acquaintance of Power met him one day in the street and button- 
holed Ihim at once, exclaiming : ‘‘Oh, Power, my dear fellow, I am so glad 
to meet you! In fact, I was looking for you, for I want to ask your advice 
under most extraordinary circumstances.” ‘‘ Well,” said Power, ‘‘what’s the 
matter?” ‘‘ Captain B., whom you know, has threatened to pull me by 
the nose whenever he meets me. What would you advise me to do?” 
** Did he really make use of the threat?” asked Power, with a stranze 
twinkle in his eye. ‘‘Oh yes, no doubt in the world about it!” ‘‘ Well,” 
said Power, in one of his most sarcastic and contemptuous tones, ‘* I'll tell 
you what to do. Soap your nose well, and it will slip through his 
fingers.” 

Ir is related that in his latter days that strange medley of bonhomie and 
conceit, the Vicomted’ Arlingcourt, succeeded, after several disappointments, 
in persuading the manager of a minor Paris theatre to accept a drama from 
his pen. It failed, however, to please the public, and did not draw a sou. 
During its very short run, one of the author’s friends, meeting him on the 
boulevard, remarked that he hoped he was satisfied, as he had been acted 
at last. ‘‘ Satisfied !” echoed D’Arlingcourt with an indignant air. ‘‘ How 
can I be satisfied if they play my piece only when the house is empty?” 


A GERMAN shoemaker, having made a pair of shoes for a gentleman of 
whose financial integrity he had considerable doubt, puzzled his Teutonic 
brain to know what excuse he could give for not delivering them, and 
finally made the followin reply to him when he called for the articles : 
‘* Der poots ish not quitedone, but der beel ish made oudt.” 

Lawyer: ‘‘ You say you made an examination of the premises. What 
did you find?” Witness: ‘‘Oh, nothing of consequence; a beggarly 
account of empty boxes, as Shakespeare says.” Lawyer: ‘‘ Never mind 
what Shakespeare says. He will be subpcenaed, and can testify for himself 
if he knows anything about the case.” 


ENGLISHMAN in America: ‘‘ Have you any court-plaster?” Druggist : 
‘* No; but here’s some sticking-plaster. You see we have no royal family 
in this country, and therefore no court, and consequently no court-plaster. 
If your finger is cut you will have to take a piece of the democratic article 
or go somewhere else.”’ . 

It is claimed that Brush has accomplished the storage of electricity. So 
did the cyclone, Jong before Brush ever thought of it. But it didn’t make 
the cyclone any more popular. The trouble with the cyclone’s electricity 
was that it wouldn’t stay stored. It dissipated itself. Likewise the 
property adjacent. 

A DAMSEL was asked: ‘‘ When a lady and gentleman have quarrelled, 
and each considers the other in fault, which of the two ought to be the first 
to advance towards a reconciliation?” Her reply was: ‘* The best-hearted 
and wisest of the two.” 

A LADY was sitting at table between an Englishman, stiff and cold, and 
a young Parisian. As the lady was about to move her head the Parisian 
see : ‘*Don’t turn towards that other gentleman, you will catch 
cold.’ 

A MAN has an umbrella that was made during the reign of George III. It 
has passed through a great many rains since. ; 

One difference between sailors and soldiers is that sailors tar their ropes 
while soldiers pitch their tents. 

THE woman that maketh a good pudding in silence is better than she 
who maketh a tart reply. 

Tue BoarD or TraDe.—A shopkeeper’s sign. 


Wituiam Wirt's letter to his daughter on the ‘‘ small, sweet courtesies 
of life,” contains a passage from which a deal of happiness might be 
learned: ‘I want to tell you a secret. The way to make yourself pleasing 
to others, is to show that you care for them. The world is like the miller 
at Mansfield, ‘who cared for nobody, no, not he, because nobody cared for 
him.’ And the whole world will serve you so if you give them the same 
cause. Let every one, therefore, see that you do care for them, by showing 
them what Sterne so happily calls ‘the small, sweet courtesies, in which 
there is no parade; whose voice is to still, to ease; and which manifest 
themselves tender and affectionate looks, and little kind acts of 
attention, giving others the preference in every little enjoyment at the 
table, in the Seld, walking, sitting, or standing.” 


In a recent trial the judge having asked a witness: ‘‘ What is an 
‘Anthony’?” He replied ; ‘The littlest pig, your honour. The little pig 
is always ‘Anthony.’” On an enquiry why the little pig was so-called, the 
attorney replied: ‘‘I believe, your honour, it is associated with the saint 
of that name, from the fact that in his unhappy time the smallest and least 
valuable pig was usually picked for the church.” 


AT a banquet when solving enigmas was one of the diversions, 
Alexander said to his courtiers: ‘‘ What is that which did not come last 
year, has not come this year, and will not come next year?” A distressed 
officer, starting up, said: ‘‘ It must certainly be our arrears of pay.”” The 
king was so diverted that he commanded him to be paid, and also increased 
his salary. 

A GENTLEMAN dining at a restaurant where waiters were few and far 
between, dispatched a lad among them for a cut of beef. After a long time 
the lad returned, and was asked by the faint and hungry entleman : ‘‘ Are 
you the lad who took away my plate for this beef?” ‘‘ Yes, sir.” ‘‘ Bless 
me,” resumed the hungry wit, ‘‘ how you have grown !”’ 


A SPANISH student going out with a party to shoot rabbits, was told not 
to talk lest he should frighten the animals. When the timid creatures 
appeared he uttered an exclamation in Latin, which frightened them away, 
and upon his companions blaming him, he said: ‘‘ Who could have 
supposed that rabbits understood Latin ?” 

THE following extract from a French advocate’s will pithily expresses 
his opinion of his clients: ‘I give 100,000 francs to the local mad-house. 
I got this money out of those who pass their lives in litigation; in 
bequeathing it for the use of lunatics I only make restitution.” 

Ir is said of a distinguished member of the bar, who secured the 
acquittal of a client for stealing a cow, at the beginning of his practice, 
when told that his kindness could never be repaid, as the defendant was 
very poor, replied ; ‘‘ Oh, Ill let him off easy—I’ll take the cow.” 


A PROFESSOR lecturing on “‘ English Industries ” to a class of juveniles 
informed them that it took seven men and a boy to make a pin. of 
expect,” said a little fellow, ‘‘that it’s the seven men that make that pin, 
and they use the boy to stick it into to see if it’s sharp enough.” 

‘“‘T amt ashamed of the effeminacy of my sex,” said a lady orator. 
‘Look at your fripperiea and superfluities. Why, for instance, do you 
need parasols when f never use one?” Anda pert minx answered: ‘‘ Be- 
cause you are on the shady side of life.” 

A SWELL, while being measured for a pair of boots, observed: ‘‘ Make 
them cover the calf.” ‘‘Impossible!” exclaimed the astonished shoe- 
maker, surveying bis customer from head to foot ; ‘‘ ain’t leather enough in 
my shop !” 

‘“WILL you ever pay that bill you owe me?” ‘‘Oh yes; sooner or 
later.” ‘‘'That’s all very well, but I want you to set a time. I want to 
know for certain when it will be paid.” ‘* Well, if you want me to be 
exact about it, Pll say—later.” 

AFTER achristening, while the clergyman was making out the certificate, 
he happened to say, ‘‘ Let me see, this is the 30th?” meaning the date. 
‘“‘Thirtieth !” exclaimed the indignant mother; “‘ indeed it is only the 
eleventh !” 

‘Is it about the right length, sir?” asked the skilful barber, as he 
finished cutting his customer's hair. ‘‘I like the sides and back,” was the 
response, ‘‘ but I wish you would make it a little longer on the top.” 


It is related of a Lancashire young woman and a Chinese lad that on 
being introduced they looked at each other’s feet, and then both fainted 
dead away, the former from mortification, and the latter from fright. 


Mr. X.’s son (just returned from abroad, to new Irish butler, eneneod 
during his a basics} : ‘*Do you belong here?” Butler: ‘* Bedad, sir, I do; 
an’ if I didn’t belong here, sure I wouldn’t be long here.” 

EprraPn.—Here lies John Fallowes, who lived at All Hallows. He was 
a maker of bellows, But though he made bellows; He couldn’t make 
breath ; And for the want of that It brought on his death. 

‘THE young lady who made seven hundred words out of ‘‘ conservatory” 
last autumn ta run away from home. Her mother wanted her to make 
three loaves of bread out of ‘‘ flour.” 

A MAN advertises in a country paper for a woman to ‘‘wash, iron, and 
milk one or two cows.” What does he want his cows washed and ironed 
for? 

“I HEV often noticed,” says Josh Billings, “that the man who would 
have done such wonderful things ef he had bin thare never gits thare.” 

‘‘Yers,” said the reverend gentleman, “‘I am rector of the church, my 
mother-in-law is director, and my wife is corrector.” 

Wuat particular sail connected with a ship would be likely to remind a 
young man of his earlier days? The spanker. 

WHEN the widow buries her first husband she becomes pensive, but after 
she gets the second she is usually ex-pensive. 

THERE is a boy in Birmingham so bright that his mother looks at him 
through smoked glass, 

To die for one’s country is sweet, but to live for one’s country is a more 
healthy occupation. 

THERE is a widespread contest over who shall be the champion light- 
weight grocer. 
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Correspondence. 


a 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Enquiries will be attended to as quickly as possible, but, as we have to go to 
press several days before publication, some delay is inevitable. In no case can ques- 
tions be answered ‘‘ next week," as some of our friends demand. 

We have received several very unreasonable complaints of delay in attending to 
letters, which have been addressed to us by Correspondents who have paid no regard 
to the instructions which are given every week in this Journal. 

The Editor is therefore compelled to give notice: 

1. That all letters containing postage-stamps for copies of this Journal, or on 
similar business, must be addressed to the PUBLISHER. 

2. That all letters containing enquiries for the Correspondence Column, or on 
literary business, must be addressed to the EpiTor. 

8. That Correspondents are urgently requested to adopt distinctive pseu- 
donyms, and not to use such vague signatures as ‘‘ A Constant Reader,”’ etc. 

4. That Correspondents wishing to write on two or more subjects—say to send 
in an answer to a Correspondent, and to enclose stamps fora copy of the 
Journal— must send each communication in a separate envelope, properly 
addressed as above indicated. 

5. That NO ATTENTION can be paid to any Correspondents who do not observe 
these rules. 


QUESTIONS. 


ADALE writes: ‘‘ Can ag Pat Ate readers tell me the name of a song 
in which the words occur, ‘ s and tenses bother my senses ’?” 
AUSTRALIA will be grateful if any correspondent can inform her where 
she can get the piece for recitation called ‘‘ Papa’s Letter,” 
R. E. P. swiahio to know where he can find the lines ; 


Heart and hand that move together, 
Feet that run on willing errands, 


ANSWERS. 


ADALE.—Beethoven's ‘‘ Adieu to Music” is a picco, not a song. It 
might be called a song without words. 

Busigis.—The earliest age for a clerk is, we believe, eighteen; the 
limit twenty-five. 2. Director's nomination. 3. If entering at, say eighteen 
years of age, seventy pounds; at twenty-one, one hundred per annum. 

C. L.—You can get your toy boat put in order by Henry Monk, 
219, Strand. 

Dick DunMorE.—‘‘ Strangers Yet” is published by Boosey, Regent- 
street, at 2s. 

G. O. O. S. E.—The epigram is correctly given as follows. We do not 
know who composed it : 

Matilda, whose charms were beginning to fade, 

A crusty old widower seemed to upbraid 
With ‘‘ Pardon me, sir, but I think, to be plain, 
’Twould not be amiss if you marry again.” 

The gentleman shrugged up his shoulders and said : 
“Indeed ‘tis a chance if again I shall wed ; 

But, to answer you fairly, I'll just mention this: 

If I marry again, it will not be a Miss.” 


Heant’s CONTENT.—According to ‘‘ Men of the Time,” Miss Charlotte 
Mary Yonge was born in 1823. It is said that she gave two thousand 
pounds, the profits of her ‘‘ Daisy Chain,” for the building of a missionary 
college at Auckland, New Zealand, and devoted a great portion of the 
proceeds of ‘‘ The Heir of Redclyffe ” to fitting out the missionary schooner, 
** Southern Cross,” for the use of Bishop Bolt ye: Miss Elizabeth Missing 
Sewell, we learn from the same authority, was born in1815. The list of her 
works is too long for us to give in this page. Among her fictio 
Pei are ‘‘Amy Herbert,” ‘‘ Katherine Ashton,” and ‘‘ 

aughter.” 

House MorHer.—If you will refer to an article in No. 59 of this 
Journal, ‘‘Summer Vegetables,” you will find full directions for boiling 
cabbages, greens, cauliflowers, etc. We can only repeat what is there 
stated, that it is rarely neconery to use soda to preserve the colour of green 
vegetables. There are places where the water is hardly suitable for dietetic 
purposes, on account of the quantity of chalk it contains, and in such a 
case it may be necessary to use soda. London water is well adapted for 
culinary use, and soda is not required for boiling vegetables in any of that 
supplied by the various companies either within the metropolis or suburbs. 
Used in such quantities as some writers recommend—‘‘a bit the size of a 
pea,” for instance—the effect either one way or the other is of no con- 
sequence, but when, as is recommended by one authority, you use a tea- 
spoonful of carbonate of soda to a gallon of water, the case is different. We 
maintain that soda draws into the water some of the finest and most useful 
propertics of yreen vegetables, and, moreover, that the reason many people 
find them indigestible is because of this loss on the one hand, and of the 
addition of alkali on the other. Besides, there is no need whatever for 
the use of soda in boiling green vegctables. Have plenty of water, suflicient 
salt, and a perfectly bright clean saucepan, and not only will the greens be 
a fine colour, but there will be no unpleasant smell whilst they are cooking. 
2. You are stil] in time to make your orange-wine. Wil] not your wine 
merchant supply you with a rum or brandy cask? Stone’s orange and 
raisin wines are very useful for family use, and thcy are pure and 
wholesome. 

Jos£.—There is no book published upon “Drawn Work,” but it is 
explained and illustrated in the ‘‘ Dictionary of Needlework,” by S. F. A. 
Caulfeild, and B. C. Saward, published by L. Upcott Gill. There are also 
occasional designs in the Queen. 

Letta.—A masheress is a very good costume for a fancy ball, and it is 
done in the following way. A swallow-tail coat and waistcoat of black 
satin is worn over a large white shirt-front, with a diamond solitaire and 
masher collar. The skirt is quite plain, and rather short, and made of 
black satin ; black silk stockings and patent-leather shoes, a crutch stick in 
the hand, and a pince-ncz on the noso; the hair cut short and curly, and 
partcd on onc side. 


the most 
he Earl’s 


L. G. D.— 
He that lacks time to mourn lacks time to mend. 
Eternity mourns that. ‘Tis an ill cure 
For life’s worst ills to have no time to feel them. 
Where sorrow’s held intrusive and turned out, 
There wisdom will not enter, nor true power, 
Nor aught that dignifies humanity. 
‘Philip Van Artevelde,” Part I., Act I., Se. 5. 

L. N.—Lodore is by Lake Derwentwater. Southey has immortalised 
coe spot in a poem commencing, ‘‘ How does the water come down at 

odore.’ 

Onions.—The snake’s skin ought to have been prepared, and should not 
have been folded. You had tter consult a taxidermist, who may, 
perhaps, be able to do something for the skin. 

PERPLEXED.—1. ‘‘ Ramequins,” or ‘‘Ramakins,” are a mixture of 
Gloucester and Cheshire cheese, butter, eggs, and cream, with the inside of 
@ French roll; they are baked in paper cases in a Dutch-oven, and eaten 
hot. 2. We do not know the derivation of the word. 3. Shield flourished 
in the earlier part of the century. He was one of our best song composers. 
The words of his celobrated song, ‘The Thorn,” are generally attributed 
to Burns. There is, however, considerable doubt as to the authorship of 
the words of this song. It is not included in Alexander Smith’s edition of 
Burns’s works, nor in the Aldine Edition (Pickering, 1839). 4. We believe 
he is ‘‘ Master of the Music” to the Queen. We do not know of any such 
office as ‘‘ Composer to Her Majesty.” 

P. P.—An ‘* Adullamite” is a member of a party of the more moderate 
Liberals who seceded from the Whig leaders and voted with the Conserva- 
tives on the occasion of Earl Russell and Mr. Gladstone introducing a 
measure for the reduction of the election franchise in 1866. They received 
the name from their being likened by Mr. Bright to the political outlaws 
who took refuge with David in the Cave of Adullam. The party was also 
known collectively as ‘‘ The Cave.” 

PYGMALION. — first-class gentlemen’s hosiers. 
tionally good, you may perhaps get orders. 

RaveNn.—It can hardly be doubted that instances of premature inter- 
ment have occurred, but it is impossible to judge of the authenticity of tha 
records. The poem ‘‘On One Who Died in a Tomb” may probably have 
reference to the reported premature interment of a Mrs. Blunden, a lady of 
good position in Basingstoke, in the early part of the last century. The 
cause was supposed to have been that of taking a draught of laudanum in 
rnistake, or in too large a quantity, which threw her into a lethargy, and 
was not discovered until after she was buried, when, as noises were said to 
be heard emanating from the tomb, the body was exhumed, but life was 
extinct, although it was proved that she had beesthed. a dew being found 
on the inside of the coffin-lid : 

Worn with old age and penury, nor thence 
Rescued by any man’s beneficence, 

Into this tomb with tottering steps I past, 
And hardly here found leave to rest at last. 
Usage for most doth after death provide 
Interment, I was buried ere I died. 

Spes.—The verses are not worthy of publication. : 

THALIA.—‘‘ Rowlands’ Kalydor” is highly recommended for your 
purpose. 

Voy ABRAHAM?—To ‘‘sham Abraham” is to feign sickness, but the 
more received meaning is an impostor wandering about the country seeking 
alms under pretence of lunacy. Originally an Abraham-man was one of a 
set of mendicant lunatics from Bethlehem Hospital, London. The wards in 
the ancient Bedlam bore distinctive names as of some saint or patriarch. 
That named after Abraham was devoted to a class of lunatics who on 
certain days were permitted to go out begging. They bore a badge, and 
were known as Abraham-men. Many, however, assumed the badge without 
right, and begged, feigning lunacy. 
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Cruel as the Grave; 
Or, The Dreary Winter. 
(A COMPLETE STORY.) 


WIcKHAM is a charoting little village, nestled down in a hollow 
in the midst of a fertile country. There is a great wood sheltering it 
on one side, and a river flowing through. Doctors will tell you 
sometimes that it is not a wholesome place ; that it is too sunk, too 
sheltered ; but the people of Wickham have firm faith in its health- 
fulness, as well as its beauty. ° , 

As you cross the picturesque bridge over the river, you. pase the 
old grey-stone church, with its crumbling tower and the strange 
carvings round its roof. What tales this old building could fell us! 
How many generations have worshipped within its weather-stained 
cid walls ! | 

‘Passing the church, and turning sharp round, we leave the 
gleaming river and the manor woods on our left hand, and come 
into the village, one straight, wide street, bordered on either side with 
a row of tall lime-trees, whose leaves are already yellowing in the 
still August sunshine. 

Poppy Prendergast, looking out from the drawing-room window 
of the comfortable old rectory, sighs as a yellow leaf drifts in against 
her blue gown. . 

The beautiful fragrant summer is almost over, the child thinks. 
But Poppy never sighs for long. Presently she leaves the window, 
and goes downstairs, along the hall, and out of the glass door into the 
dear old garden. 

All the houses in Wickham are noted for their delightful gardens. 
HS heal is still, and sweet, and peaceful here. The old gardener 
is ro lling the beautifully-kept strip of grass, with its blazing beds of 
scarlet geraniums, of blue lobelia, of calceolarias. He looks up with 
a smile as Poppy The air is full of the perfume of 
migmonette. Up against the old red-brick house a purple clematis 
hangs, a glorious mass of colour; down on the sunny west wall 

lums are ripening; the jasmine is blooming in fragrant stars. 
here are long rows of tall, sentinel] hollyhocks, every shade of purple, 
primrose, wine colour ; of prim quilled. dahlias. | 

Out in the centre of the grass-plot is a great, hoary old apple- 
tree, and every now and then a rosy apple comes dropping softly on 
to the grass, through the still sunshine. 

Poppy loves that old apple-tree. She cam remember August 
mornings, when she was a little girl; when, if she had been 
good at her lessons, she used to be allowed, as a reward, to go out 
and pick up the ripe red apples in her little white pinafore. 

hat happy days those seemed, looked at now from the heights 
of eighteen years ! | 

Poppy crosses over the grass, and looks up through the gnarled 
old boughs at the blue sky above. She makes a pretty picture 
as she stands there, the sunshine flickering through the leaves on 
her bright head. 

She is a tall girl, with, for all her youth, a certain stately, 
womanly way of carrying herself. She has soft, round, flushing 
cheeks, cheeks that, when she is pleased or excited, crimson up in 
such a wonderful way as to have long ago earned her her pet name 
of “ Poppy.” Mary is her real name. A sweet, red-lipped, childish 
mouth ; honest, innocent, clear grey eyes, with curling black lashes 
and straight black brows. Not by any means a wonderful beauty; 
just a fresh, charming English girl in all the pride and glory of her 
untried youth; who, standing there in the peaceful sunshine 
amongst the flowers and birds, is oe in her vague, girlish way, 
for something—she knows not what—to happen, something that will 
break up the even tenor of her way. 

“My dear boy, I am so sorry! What can I say?” Old Miss 
Spencer's kind, faded face was all flushed with emotion. 

As Poppy stood under her tree, the old lady was coming down the 
path on the other side of the wall, leaning on her handsome nephew's 
arm. He had been making her a confidence. He had been going to 
be married, and the girl had jilted him, and the kind old maidenly 
heart was all yearning over her boy. ‘“ How could any woman find it 
in her heart to refuse him?” she thought, looking up at the hand- 
some face, the tall, broad-shouldered figure beside her. . 

“Dear, dear .boy!” she said softly, squeezing his arm affec- 
tionately. . 

Frank Ashpitall was very fond of these old aunts of his, who 
had brought him up, and whom he hai not seen for seven years ; he 


had been out in India, and only arrived at Wickham the night 
before, to have the fatted calf killed, the best robe fitted on to him 
by trembling old fingers. . -.. 
His gloomy face relaxed a little; the love and kind words did 
him good. They soothed his self-love, and restored that old faith in 
himself which had been so sorely bruised. He patted the clinging 
old hand on his arm. 
. “Never mind, Aunt Dora,” he said. ‘It won’t break my heart. 
I dare say it will do me good. You have brought me up to think I 
can have everything I want.” And then he went on with a sudden 
bitterness, slashing the head off a lovely purple dahlia, poor Aunt 


‘Dora’s pride, as he spoke: “After all, what can you expect? All 
‘women are alike. 


She’s married a man with ten thousand a year. 
How could you expect her to prefer me? ‘She was made to shine in 
society,’ her mother says. Women have no hearts nowadays ; it’s 
all a question of sale and barter with them.” 

*‘ My dear boy!” | 

Kind Aunt Dora was horrified; she stooped for her dahlia, and 
looked at it carefully. - . | ) 

“ Did I do that?” said Frank penitently. ‘Oh, Aunt Dora, I 
am very sorry. I must bemore careful, or you must not trust me 
out with 4 stick.” 

“Never mind, Frank, it is not the least consequence,” Aunt Dora 
answered heroically. Would she not have sacrificed all the dahlias 
in her garden to save this dear nephew of hers anache? “But I 
can’t bear to hear you speak like that. There are plenty of good, 
true women still left in the world.” — 

‘You and Aunt Sophie ; I don’t know many more. Ah, if they 
were all like you, the world would be a better place. If I could 
tell you all I have seen, the trickeries, and shams, and deceits—but 
you don’t know. You judge everyone by yourself.” 

Aunt Dora sighed, but she smiled too. How could she help 
being gratified at being the exception to this very sweeping con- 
demnation ? . | 

“Do you remember little Poppy Prendergast, Frank ?” she said 
after a minute's silence, during which she was revolving many things 
in her simple old mind. . 

“Yes, of course. What a jolly, good-tempered little girl she used 
to be ; she was always ready to do anything for me. Let me see, 
she must be nearly grown-up now.” | 

“She is past sigliteen 

bse ae how time flies! What has she grown up like? Is she 
retty 7’ a . 
Frank asked this last question with more appearance of interest 
than might have been expected in a young man who had just re- 
nounced woman’s society for evermore. _ 

“T don’t know,” Miss Spencer answered cautiously. Not that 
she did not admire Poppy herself, but she did not know what this 
travelled, fine-gentleman nephew of hers might say, and so she was 
careful not to commit herself. “She has a nice complexion, and 
fine hair. She is a very good girl,” she went on, letting her enthu- 
siasm get the better of her ‘Loni ago, before she had heard this 
episode of Madeline Ferrers, Miss Spencer had had her little plans 
and projects, but of course that was all over now. 

aptain Ashpitall made no remark. He was not specially 


interested. ness in hae ete did not seem to him to ares 
any remarkable attraction. e had not met a great deal of it, he 
would tell you. ; . 


“Suppose we come in and see if she is at home,” suggested his 
aunt. .“ It will be something for you to do, and Mr. Prendergast 
will be pleased to see you.” 

“As you like.” Frank surrendered himself. ‘ Ah, there is the 
same little gate, and there is where I used to swing my hammock,” 
he said, kindling into some little interest as they stood down at the 
end of the garden by the gleaming river. “I think if this weather 
lasts I must rig one up there again.” 

“*T will look up your old one. It was put by quite safely,” said 
Aunt Dora. “We always come in this way, Poppy and I, to see 
each other,” she went on, as she opened the little iron gate amongst 
the Lanai that led out into the rectory garden. 

nd so, while Poppy is wondering, and dreaming, and longing 
under the apple-tree, her fate is coming to her, could she but 
recognise it, up the sunny path by the hollyhocks, in the shape of 
this fair-haired, sunbrowned young man, who has been in the wars, 
who has been wounded, who has been even jilted. What more 
materials are wanted to make a perfect hero? 

“There she is—there is Poppy! I thought we should find her,” 
cried Aunt Dora in triumph, and she glanced askance at her nephew, 
to see if she could discover what he thought. 

Frank Ashpitall looked with some curiosity. This was a very 
different type of girl from the one he believed had broken his 
heart and wrecked his life, but still the young man admitted to him- 
self that in her blue gown, with her bronze-brown hair, herfreshnesg 
and sweetness, she was a pleasant sight, to look upon 
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She came across the grass to meet them, flushing all over her 
soft cheeks. 

“T thought we should find you 
our nephew—you remember Frank. 

“Oh yes!” Poppy held out her hand, and looked at him 
with her honest grey eyes. ‘We are all glad to see you back 
again.” | 

~ «Thank you. I remember you quite well, Miss Prendergast, as 
ou were then, a little girl with your hair all hanging down your 
hack ; I have just been telling my aunt I remember how good you 
used to be to me.” 

Poppy laughed softly. 

“Yes, seven years make a great difference,” she said. 

“ T)oes that mean you will not be good to me any longer ?” 

“Miss Spencer, it is such a lovely afternoon,” and Poppy turned 
her back on him, “don’t you think we might have tea on the grass? 
You would not be afraid? I will have rugs brought out.” 

‘No, my dear, I am not afraid.” 

The old lady glanced up at the sky, and down at the grass. She 
much preferred her tea in a comfortable drawing-room, if she had 
her choice ; but she was aware it was Poppy’s way of keeping high 
festival, and she would not disappoint the child. 

“It will be delightful!” declared Captain Ashpitall. “I will 
carry the tables and chairs for you, Miss Prendergast, if you will 
trust me. See, here is a delightful corner.” 

Poppy was in her element. She ordered tea; she searched for 
ripe plums, she picked some bright flowers for the centre of her 
gips -table. She laughed and chattered as she poured out tea in 
er harlequin cups. 

It was a merry little feast. Frank was surprised to find how 
much he enjoyed it. He had been so long out of England; the 
peaceful rectory, the sunshiny garden, the bright girl’s face, were all 
Po to him. Fora little while he even forgot his cruel Madeline. 

his was a girl, he thought, looking into the honest grey eyes, who 
would be true to a man. 

“And you have been wounded,” she said, looking up at him 
reverentially. This man was the nearest approach to a hero she had 
ever seen in her short life. 

And the old rector came across from his study, walking slowly. 
He had stooping shoulders, and snow-white hair, and a kind, care- 
worn face. eople said he looked as if he had seen a great deal of 
trouble. Aste mother had died at her birth; the girl: was the 
youngest of a large family, who were all dead and gone—only the 
old man and the young girl were left. 

But since he had come to Wickham ten years before, with his 
motherless girl, no one had ever heard him speak of those old days 
and those past troubles. 

He was a shy, silent, reserved man, kind-hearted, courteous with 
all his flock, but never very familiar. 

Poppy he simply idolised. All the pent-up love of his heart 
seemed to be poured out on this one child who had been left him. I 
don’t think she ever missed another love ; from the time she was 
born he was father and mother both to her, and if his love and 
care had not been enough, every woman and mother in the parish, 
rich and poor, high and low, had kind words and kind wishes to 
spare for her. She had grown p amongst them. They loved her 
bonnie, winsome, girlish ways. If she had a cold or a headache— 
for she was not very strong—everyone was troubled for her. She 
lived in an atmosphere of love, an , and kindness. 

“Well, what do you think of her?” said Miss Spencer a little 
wistfully, as she and her nephew took their way home an hour later. 
“Some people call her nice-looking.” 

“ Nice-looking !” said Captain Ashpitall emphatically, “TI call 
her charming, so frank and unaffected too, without any of the airs 
and graces of town girls.” 


here. My dear, you remember 


And so it began, and, of course, from the very first everyone knew 
how it would end. | 

The good people of Wickham looked anxiously at Miss Spencer’s 
nephew, to see if he was worthy of such an honour, and one and all 
decided he was. 

And the sweet, hazy, August days drifted by, and the child, in 
her quiet old home, flushed, and softened, and brightened, growing 
lovelicr and sweeter every day. Something new had come into the 


world ; she did not understand it all ; she only knew that she was | said 


papper than she had ever been before. 
he little gate at the end of the garden was always open now. 
Captain Ashpitall would stroll in of a morning, would find his way 
up to the old bench under the apple-tree, where Poppy was sure to 
be, or, if not there, down in the summer-house, or in tha pretty, old- 
fashioned drawing-room. What did it matter where, so long as they 
were togcther ? 

' Frank Ashpitall was handsome, well-bred, courteous, accom- 


plished—just enough of an invalid stil} to be interesting. They sang 


duets together; they read poetry together—the ‘“‘Idylls of the 
ings,” Mrs. Browning’s sweet, passionate love-poems. 

d one evening, scarcely a month after they had first met, they 

had all dined at the rectory. It was a still, fragrant night, with a 

t, golden, harvest moon rising over the lime-tree tops. The 
rector and the Miss Spencers sat over the pleasant wood-fire ; the 
young people wandered up the garden to the moonlit, shimmering 
river, and there Frank told Poppy all the story of Madeline Ferrers. 
The girl’s grey eyes were full of pity and wonder, perhaps, too, a 
little pain, as she raised them to his. | 

‘Oh, how could she—how could she?” she breathed softly. 

Frank’s face flushed under that clear, innocent gaze. _ 

“Don’t be sorry for me, Miss Prendergast, unless, indeed —— 
Poppy, I only told you because I should like you to know every- 
thing. I thought I cared for her a year ago, but I know now it was 
all a mistake, since I have seen you, since I have found out what the 
real thing is. Look up at me, dear.” es 

He was holding her hand now, and they were standing still in 
the moonlight. Miss Spencer, wandering uneasily to the window, 
saw them, and went back quickly to the fireplace, and took up her 
knitting nervously. 

“Tn spite of all that, Poppy, I can give you a whole heart’s love. 


‘Poppy darling, look up and say you can care for me.” 


nd Poppy did not say a word, but she looked up at him with 
all her answer in her true eyes. Frank was her hero, her king 
amongst men. It seemed to the girl as if her happiness was almost 
more than she could bear. ; 

“ Are you sure,” she whispered, a little later, as they made their 
way up to the house, “that you do not care for her now?” 

“Tam certain that I never cared for her —that I do not care for 
her now, certainly. I could never care for a woman who had once 
deceived me.” 

Frank spoke sternly ; he had very rigid ideas of right and truth. 
Poppy shivered under his arm, she could not have told why. : 

* You are cold, my darling. I ought not to have let you stay 
out so long. You belong to me now. Poppy, Poppy, before we go 
in, give me one kiss of yourself, and tell me that you never cared for 
anyone else in all the world.” 

“Oh, don’t you know it, Frank? How could I? Never for 
anyone else for one moment. It seems to me as if I had loved you 
all my life.” 

And so they were engaged, with everyone’s full and free consent. 
The Miss Spencers were delighted, so was the whole parash. Mr. 
Prendergast was a little taken aback at first, he pished, and pshawed, 
and exclaimed, he rubbed his spectacles, and passed his hands 
through his white hair. Poppy was too young to think of such 
things, he said ; why, only the other day she was a baby ; but when 
it was conclusively proved to him that Poppy had thought of such 
things, that he was no longer all-sufficient for his little daughter’s 
happiness, then he gave way readily enough. 

here was really nothing to be urged against it. If she was to 
marry some day, Captain Ashpitall was about as good a husband 
as she could have. He was a gentleman in every sense of the word ; 
he had plenty of money of his own; whatever his aunts had would 
come to him. Above all, there was no doubt at all of his love for 
Poppy, and hers for him. One stipulation only the old man made. 
They were not to be married fora year. 

“Poppy is young. I have not had much comfort in my children ; 
leave her to me a little longer—she is the last. Captain Ashpitall, 
she is very young, she has never heard a harsh word in her life. 
Will you be tender with her ?” 

Frank was much moved; he got up and took the old man’s 
hand. 

“Can’t you trust me?” he said. “ You don’t know how I love 
her. You will never be sorry for having given her to me.” 

And he meant it. He had not known it was in him to care for 
anyone so much. 

He was not perfection, this young man. The perfect man or 
woman has yet to be discovered in spite of our novelists. He was 
capable of loving deeply and truly, but he was of an intensely 
jealous, saath | nature. He would have all or nothing. 

“ Poppy is the very wife for him,” said his aunts. 

She simpl fare him. Her trust, and faith, and belief 
in him were absolute. They were a perfect pair of lovers, everyone 


“Let me see,” said his aunt Dora, laughing at him, one day, “it 
is not a month since you declared there did not live a woman in the 
world who could be trusted.” 

“Ah, but I had not seen Poppy then ; that was my ignorance. 
How could I tell? Poppy is like a piece of crystal. I could 
scarcely have believed it possible anyone could be so pure and 
true. It would be impossible to connect the least shadow of deceit 
with her. 

“T must run up to town for a.few weeks,” said\Captain Ashpitall. 
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August was over; it was the first week in September. “You must 
write to me every day. Why, Poppy!” 

Poppy was crying. She Yad hear strangely unlike herself these 
last few days. -She looked pale, and there were shadows under her 
eyes, and she had a nervous, anxious manner. 

“ Why, Poppy, do you care so much ?” 

Frank was rather pleased, on the whole. He liked these tributes 
to his charms. 

He drove off to the station in high good-humour with himself 
and all the world. And Poppy stole up to her room and watched 
him out of sight, and when he turned the corner over the bridge 
she threw herself down by her bed and cried and sobbed as if her 
heart would break. 

It was a cold day; there was a chill wind blowing through 
the limes ; the yellow leaves were drifting in showers against the 
windows. Her summer, her beautiful summer, was over, Poppy 
thought pitifully. 


It was a month before Captain Ashpitall got back to Wickham ; 
his business had taken him longer than he expected. He wrote to 
Poppy, and heard from her every day almost; he bought her a 
locket in town, and got his photograph in it, smiling to himself at 
the thought of how pleased she would be, how her cheeks would flush 
up and her eyes shine. 

He had sent no word of his coming—he was fond of taking people 
by surprise. He walked out from the station, leaving his traps to 
follow. It was aclose, damp day, with a grey fog lying low over the 
river F the trees were bare ; the dark brown leaves lay in drifts on the 
ground. 

Frank swung himself down over the low bridge wall to the 
narrow footpath that ran along the river at the end of the gardens. 
It was about the rectory dinner-hour, he knew; still, it was just 
possible he might see Poppy. ‘ Dear, sweet little Poppy!” his pulse 
quickened at the thought of seeing her again. But the aliens was 
empty, dark, and desolate. The bench under the apple-tree was 
almost lost in the mist, the flowers were withered and dead. 

F rank turned to go, and, as he turned, came face to face with a 
man coming in the other direction. A tall, dashing-looking sort of 
man, with a dark, almost foreign-looking face—a strangér in Wickham 
evidently. He stared rather curiously at Frank, and made a kind 
of half bow. : 

“Who the deuce is he?” thought Captain Ashpitall im- 
patiently, “and what is he doing down here?” It annoyed this 
young man excessively not to be able to understand everything. 
““Who was the fellow I met just now by the river?” he asked 
his aunt, when the first exclamations of surprise and welcome were 
over, and Aunt Dora, the housekeeper, had given her orders for some 
kind of meal to be prepared for “the Captain.” “Iam sure I never 
saw him before ; he looks as if he might be a gentleman, and yet 
somehow I don’t much like the look of him.” 

Aunt Dora glanced at Aunt Sophie, with something like a guilty 
flush on her face. 

“Do you know him?” said her nephew, looking curiously from 
one to the other. 

“Know him? Ohdear no! We did hear—they do say——” 
Aunt Sophie admonished her sister with a look. “He is quite a 
stranger. I believe he is staying up at old Mrs. Randall’s, at the 
Mill Farm. He has come for his health, I suppose.” 

“Hum! Queer, out-of-the-way sort of place for him to come 
to;” and Captain Ashpitall dismissed the subject, to his aunts’ great 
relief. A stranger in Wickham was quite an event, and this par- 
ticular stranger had been a wonderful exercise to their minds. 

“J will go up and see Poppy, Aunt Dora,” Frank remarked a 
little later. ‘‘ Have you seen much of her ?” 

Again Aunt Dora hesitated. 

“‘ Not quite so much as usual, but perhaps that is only natural, 
since you were not here.” 

“She’s not looking at all well,” put in Aunt Sophie, who was 
always an invalid herself, from her armchair. “ You must take care 
of her, Frank.” 

“ Not looking well? She said nothing to me.” 

Captain Ashpitall was put out ; he did not understand his aunts. 
FOPRY had no business not to be well. He was a young man who 
liked everyone belonging to him to be happy and prosperous; it 
reflected a certain credit on himself. 

But he forgot all his vexations when he found himself in the 
cosy, rectory drawing-room, and Poppy, looking, he thought, lovelier 
than he had ever seen her before, in her soft black dress, with scarlet 
geraniums at her slim waist, and in the lace round her throat, came 
to meet him with a little joyful cry, and clung to him as she had 
never done before. 

Mr. Prendergast was dozing over the fire ; he roused up to speak 
to os young man, and then considerately took himself off to his 
study. 


‘Poppy, you don’t deserve your name; what have you been 
doing to yourself while I have been away? You look quite pale, 
now I come to look at you.” 

Foppy flushed up redly enough, as she answered : 

“T have had a little cold, I think, but I am quite well 


now. Don’t say anything to father, he can’t bear to think I should 
” td 


be ill. : 
“You will be all right now. You don’t go out enough, Poppy. 
I wish you would come to me at once. Why must we wait a year?” 
‘ Oh, Frank, we promised, and a year is nothing; it soon 
. T don't think so.” Frank was rather offended. “I think if 
you cared as much as I do—— Well, my darling, I did not mean 
that; but it is hard lines. Why shouldn’t your father give up his 
ish and come and live with us ?” 
“T don’t think he would like that.” 
‘7 can’t, you know, be always running down here. I must be 
off in another fortnight.” 
“A fortnight! Oh, Frank!” The tears brimmed up in Poppy’s 


grey eyes. 

* You won't feel the time, you know,” said Frank mischievously. 
“IT will come back at Christmas. Why, Poppy, you little foolish 
child, I am not worth all that. Idid not think you cared so much.” 


‘’ Who is that fellow?” It was a few days later, a crisp October 
morning. Captain Ashpitall and Poppy were coming through the 
pine-woods, when, at the narrowest part of the path, they met the 
game stranger Frank had noticed before. He stood aside amongst 
the dead ferns to let them pass. He was less well-dressed 
than before; and it seemed to Frank that he had a cowed, 
broken-down sort of a look, as of a man with whom the world had 
not gone well. 

e raised his hat with a courteous enough bow as they passed, 
and Poppy crimsoned up all over her face. 

“Who is that fellow, Poppy? This is the second time I have 
met him.” 

‘“‘ He is lodging up at Mrs. Randall’s,” Poppy said hesitatingly. 

“So Aunt Dora told me; but who is he? It’s most extraordinary 
that no one knows anything about him. Where does he come from ? 
Whatis he doing here, of all places? What is his name ?” 

“ Mr, West he calls himself.” 

“Calls himself! He looks like a fellow, somehow, that had no 
right to any name. Do youknow him, Poppy? I fancied he looked 
at you queerly.” 

“T have met him.” 

“ And spoken to him ?” 

“Yes,” said the girl. Her red colour had all faded away now; 
but she looked at the young man steadily, almost defiantly, with her 

t grey eyes. “There is no harm in speaking to him, Frank. I 
t understand why you ask so many questions.” 

* Don’t you? You are very young, Poppy ; you are very pretty; 
you don’t know the world. This fellow may be any kind of an 
adventurer.” 

“Surely, Frank, you can trust me.” 

“Trust you? Yes. If I could not trust you I could not love 
you. IfI had to give up my faith in you, Poppy, I would give it 
up in every human being.” 

And so they made friends again after a fashion, and spoke no 


more of the stranger, but a shadow had fallen upon them. They © 


walked the rest of the way almost in silence. 

Frank was put out, he could not have told why. He could not 
have said what he suspected. He cursed himself for a fool, a dis- 
trustful idiot, and yet his suspicions would not be silenced. Poppy 
was changed, there was no doubt of that. She had grown absent and 
sad. Once he had come in upon her unexpectedly—she had been 
crying—she thrust some letters into her pee et. He had been used 
to boast to his aunt that he knew every thought of her heart—could 
he say so now? The doubt was a torture to him, and yet, such was 
the man’s nature, that he could not help it. 

Mrs. Bosanquet, the squire’s wife, was giving a party. 

Poppy was a great pet of hers. She had always promised the 
irl a “coming out” ball, and now she must certainly have one in 
onour of her engagement, and to introduce Captain Ashpitall to 

county society. Mrs. Bosanquet was one of the few people who were 
not quite charmed with Poppy’s choice. She had had plans of her 
own ; people said she wanted to marry the girl to her own son, a good- 
natured, heavy-featured young man. But, at all events, however 
that may be, she did not approve of Frank. 

“He's handsome enough, and pleasant enough, I own,” she 
would say with a little shrug of her fine shoulders, “and his aunts 
are great friends of mine; but, if I don’t make a great mistake, he’s 
hard, ¢ and unforgiving, and jealous-natured. Of course he’s not 
jealous now, he has not Been tried. Anyone can/see that Poppy worships 
the very ground he walks on. 1 don’t like that-either the most love 
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ought to be on the man’s side, it’s safer, and Poppy is a tender 
plant.” | | ae 


- -“ Perhaps it is not true, Frank. I cannot believe it.” 
“Not true? When it is in everyone’s mouth? WhenI met him 


But even Mrs. Bosanquet was obliged to own, the night of her} myself the very night I came home, prowling about the garden, I 


dance, that Captain Ashpitall looked and behaved like the very beau- 
ideal of a young girl’s lover. ; , 

He was the handsomest and the most distinguished-looking man 
in the room ; and he was very tender and devoted to Poppy. 

All the miste and shadows between them seemed to have cleared 
away that night. He wasso proud of her beauty, and of the admira- 
tion she excited. | : 

She was looking her loveliest, in some kind of pale, shining 
blue gown, a great bunch of purple ion-flowers at her bosom, a 
few of the same dusky flowers in her bright hair ; her soft cheeks 
eos blazing crimson, her grey eyes shining dark under their black 

rows. : 

“Who is she?” the men whispered; “she’s the greatest beauty I 
have ever seen.” } 

Old Miss Spencer, who had chaperoned her, was amazed at the 
sensation the girl created. 

It was after supper, the band was playing a mournful, pathetic 
waltz tune; Miss Spencer was sitting in the great bay window, half 
hidden by the folds of the heavy curtain. Ner nephew found her 
out there, and came and sat beside her. He looked very handsome, 
very well satisfied with himself. 

“Tired, auntie? Where is Poppy, Aunt Dora? I have been 
looking for her everywhere.” 

“T dcn’t know. Is she not dancing? I saw her a few minutes 
avo with John Bosanquet.” 

“ Poor Bosanquet !” Frank laughed. He was the successful one, 
he could afford to be amused ; this was not the kind of thing that 
made him jealous. on 

“You ought to be proud, Frank ; she has had admiration enough 
to-night to turn any girl’s head ; but I dqn’t believe she ever has a 
thought in her heart for any one but you.” | 

“I don’t believe she has,” Ashpitall answered softly. — 

‘Love me all in all, or not at all,” was his motto. He had found 
all he wanted in Poppy. He would prove himself worthy of her great 
love and trust, he resolved. 

A silence fell between them. 
plaintive, melancholy waltz-tune. 
that tune as long as he lives, 

Some ladies sat down on the other side of the curtain ; they were 
talking over everybody and everything. 

: “The rector ought to be told,” said one; “everyone is speaking 
of it. 

“ Does she really meet him?” said the other. ” 

“‘ My dear, it is quite certain. I am the last to mention a thing 
of this kind if I was not sure, but there is no doubt of it. She meets 
him up in the woods, I fear it has gone farther than we think.” 

“ And Captain Ashpitall——” 

‘Oh, of course he knows nothing. No one could blame him for 
breaking with her.” | 

Miss Spencer put out her hand and half rose from her chair, her 
nephew pressed her back a His face was deadly white, his eyes 
were gleaming it seemed to the young man that he had been 
listening to these voices all along. | 

“Jane told me she met them the other day. I never encourage 
servants’ gossip, but——” 

“He's a fine-looking man, rather foreign-looking, don’t you 
think ?” | | 

‘No good, you may depend upon it. What should he be doing 
here? When Captain Ashpitall was in London they used to meet every 
day. I did say a word to Miss Spencer, but you know she is quite 
infatuated about the girl; however, it has gone too far now. Some- 
thing must be done, I don’t like to see that nice fellow deceived. 
Shall we go into the conservatory? It is getting very warm here.” 
And the two ladies, quite refreshed by such a delicious piece of gossip, ' 
shook out their rustling skirts and sailed away, quite unconscious of 


The dancers whirled on to the 
Frank Ashpitall will not forget 


the pale listeners so close to them. 
iss Spencer sat trembling in her chair. She was afraid to 
look up. Her nephew laid a hand upon her shoulder. 


“Ts this true, Aunt Dora?” he whispered, and his voice sounded 
harsh and strange. ‘“ Have you heard this before? Tell me all the 
truth.” 

“Oh, Frank, Frank, I will tell you anything I know, but not 
here! I never believed it.” 

Frank made an impatient sound. He went and got a shawl from 
the cloak-room, put it round the trembling old lady, and drew her 
out on the terrace. 

‘‘ Now.” 

‘She did say, Frank—but 
never listen to her.” 

“ And you let me goon in ignorance, and all this time she has been 
deceiving me—deceiving us all.” : 


you know whata gossip she is. I 


asked you, I asked Poppy. She put me off, but I suspected some- 
thing. I knew something was wrong, I have felt it all the time.” 
He crossed his arms over the balustrade, and leant his face down 
over them. | ae 7 sae 

“You will not condemn her unheard, Frank. You will hear 
what she has to say. She is very young. She has nomother. She 
may have been thoughtless,” 

“Yes, I will hear what she has to say, and then—I will say good- 
bye to her.” 

The waltz was over. Someone was singing in the music-room. 
Long afterwards the words came back to Frank Ashpitall, though he 
listened now as one in a dream: 

But ah ! in the dreary winter, 

I stood by a narrow grave, 

And I saw within it a sweet face dead, 
I'd have given my life to save. 

But I knew my life could not waken 
The life in that peaceful clay ; 

So I laid down my heart beside her, 
And silently wandered away. 


A cloaked, shrouded figure came hurrying along the dark path, 
and up the terrace steps. The light from one of the windows showed 
the flowers in her hair, the pale shimmering gleam of her dress. 

Frank Ashpitall stepped forward, and stood in her way. The 


girl gave a low cry. ; 

““Where-have you been? Poppy, answer me!” His voice was 
low and stern, and the girl turned deathly white, and shivered from 
head to foot. 


He put his hand on her shoulder and almost shook her. 

‘“‘ Have you been to meet that man ?7—tell me !” 

Still she looked at him with wide, frightened eyes. Frank 
laughed aloud, a harsh, contemptuous laugh. | 

“And can you say that you have not met him over and over 
again ? That while I was away you used to meet him every day ? 
That your name—yours, my wife that was to be—is in everyone's 
mouth? I promised Aunt Dora I would 
and you have nothing to say, and so——” 

‘Oh, Frank, Frank, you are not going to leave me!” Shespoke 
then. She held up her hands in piteous entreaty. ‘“ Frank, you 
will trust me ?” 

“ Have I not trusted you, and have you not deceived me? I told 
you once, Poppy” —ah, how well she remembered it !—“that I 
could love no one who had once deceived me. And yet you are 
young,” he went on more gently. “You may have been led away. 

would not wish to be hard on you. If you would tell me !” 

Poppy dropped her arms in a hopeless kind of way. 

“1 can tall you nothing,” she said in a low voice. “If you will 
not trust me and believe me, Frank, I can aay nothing.” 

“ And you have been meeting him now ?” 

“ Yes,” the girl breathed rather than spoke. 

“TI might have known; I had my lesson before. Heaven forgive 
you, Poppy! You have done more harm than you know of.” 

She made no sound ; she said no word more in her own defence. 

“TJ can understand now the poor devils you read of, who shoot 
@ woman or run a knife into her,” said Frank passionately. ‘‘ It 
would have been better for me to have seen you dead than hear this. 
I will say nothing to your father. You can tell him what you 
like.” She gave a sort of sob—of relief it seemed—then. “TI shall be 
off to-morrow by the first train. It was a bad day for me when I 
came here ; and now.” He took her in his arms and kissed her 
sionately, almost fiercely, once, twice, three times. ‘There, that is 
good-bye to the old times—to the girl I believed you to be.” 

Still she said no word. She endured his kisses passively. When 
he let her go, almost pushed her from him, she stood as if turned 
to stone. Only when he was gone, when the last sound of his steps 
had almost died away down the terrace, she gave a sort of low 
gasping moan, and put her hand up to her throat ; then she laughed 
strangely. | 

“ Don’t be afraid, Miss Spencer ; I am not going to do anything. 
I think, don’t you, that we had better go home ?” 

She did not cry, she made no complaint, she volunteered no 
explanation ; Miss Spencer had not the heart to blame her, 

It was a terrible ending to their happy evening. 

“ My dear,” said kind Aunt Dora, as the carriage drew up at 
the rectory gates, “I cannot believe it; there is some mistake. If 
you oad only tell Frank.” 

“ Miss Spencer, I can tell him nothing,” Poppy spoke with some 
spirit ; “if he will not trust me, it must be ri over. You heard 
what he said—that he could not love anyone who had once deceived 
him. I have deceived him; we have said good-bye, and it is all over 
now. 


hear what you had to say, 
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And so it was all over; there was no more to be said. Captain 
Ashpitall left Wickham by the first train, before anyone was astir. 
He enclosed a few lines to Poppy for her father, which she was to 
give him or not, as-she saw fit, : | 

Mr. Prendergast took it all placidly, he suspected nothing ; he 
was deceived by Poppy’s pretence of indifference, and, truth to tell, 
very pleased to think that his little daughter was all his own again. 

“They had ed their minds,” she told him, stroking his 
white head tenderly; “she was going to stay with him always 
now. 

_ The Miss Spencers fretted themselves ill. Aunt Sophie took to 
rr ped: Who would have thought it was all going to end like 
is 

It was a nine days’ wonder in the place. People talked and 
talked, and began to look curiously at Poppy when she appeared in 
church, or walked about the village, her fair head held higher than 
usual, a new determined curve about her soft mouth. If she was 
heart-broken she would not showit. Notyet. It takes a great many 
tears, a great many sleepless nights, to wash the roses from young 
cheeks, the brightness from young eyes. Poppy would pay after- 
wards for the watch she kept on herself. 

. Only Mrs. Bosanquet would hear no word against her favourite. 

“It was all Captain Ashpitall’s jealousy and hardness ; had she 
not always said so? Poppy was well rid of him. Meeting a man, 
indeed! And pray, if she had met him, what had become of him 7?” 

A question that indeed no one could answer, for the stranger had 
Le 9 heal as completely from Wickham, as if he had never been. 
Nothing more was heard or seen of him. ‘“ Miss Prendergast had 
fallen between two stools,” said the malicious. - 

That was a dreary winter ; there was a great deal of rain. The 
dead leaves lay in melancholy drifts about the streets; & thick, un- 
wholesome mist hung low over the swollen river. Everyone had 
colds and coughs; the doctor had never been kept so busy. A change 
somehow seemed to have come over the pleasant little village. The 
green gate at the end of the rectory garden was never opened now. 

Miss Spencer and Po py paid each other formal visits. By a 
tacit understanding Frank S name was never mentioned ‘between 
them. Miss Spencer had loved Poppy in her own way, but naturally 
she blamed her, for was not Frank her idol? But yet her tender 
heart yearned sometimes over the girl, who was young and mother- 
less, and who must have been, kind Aunt Dora said, led astray. 

And everywhere I see the room, 
And all the weeping eyes ; 
And I hear the tender, terrible words 
| While my little one dies. 

*¢ Will you come home? Poppy is dying. She wants to see you. 
Lose no time.” ; : 

This was the telegram Frank Ashpitall read at his club, one dreary 
morning a few days before Christmas. 

He stared at the flimsy strip of paper, at the few scrawled words. 
It seemed as if he could not take it in for a minute. 7 | 

Poppy dying — his beautiful, bright-faced Poppy! Captain 
Ashpita ‘had ued to persuade himself that his love for her was 
dead, that she had killed it herself that October night. But he 
arte now—he had known all the while—that love is not so easily 


Over and over again, in all the dreary days that had passed since 
he had last seen her, the thought would. keep coming to him, had 
he been too harsh? Had he judged her wrongly? And now, 
standing with that awful telegram in his hand, it seemed to the 
young man that he would give all the rest of his life to undo the past, 
to hold Poppy once again in his arms, to know that she was his, and 
his alone, 

Our lives! This is the way we talk in our ignorance. We are 
ready to give what is not required of us, what is not ours to give. 
We withhold what is expected—a little trust, a little faith, a little 
patience. 

It was late on the winter’s night when Frank Ashpitall reached 
Wickham. Never had a train seemed so slow. 

The rectory carriage met him. “His young mistress was the 
same,” the old man-servant said in a moved voice. “The doctor 
gave no hopes. She had been failing for the last month. She was 
never very strong.” 

How cold and chill the rectory looked, with the shadow of death 
brooding over it! A red-eyed housemaid let him-in, and led the 
way to the drawing-room, where a fire was burning, and Poppy’s 
chair and work-table pushed away into a corner. 

Frank Ashpitall faid his face down against the cushions of the 
chair for a moment. ss 

The rector came blundering in, looking ten years older. He did 
not take the young man’s offered hand ; he did not understand it all, 
but in a sontased sort of way he connected him with the present 
trouble. 

It was so sudden, so unexpected. Poppy had taken a cold, no 


worse than she had often had; but the doctor said she seemed to 
have no strength to rally from it, and now she was dying. 

“ ie heard you coming, she expects you. Will you go to her 
now ?’ ; 

As in adream Frank followed him up the low, wide staircase, 
along the passage, into the bright girl’s room, with all its pictures 
and photographs and little valueless trifle. The lamp was burning 
low. Someone was sitting over the fire—a man, who got up and went 
out as they came in. Frank saw nothing, noticed nothing but the 
little white bed in the corner, the wasted face, the great grey cyes 
that lit up with the ghost of their old love-light as he came im 

Qh, Poppy, Poppy !” - | 

Mr. Prendergast lad gone, and they two were alone together once 
more. . , 

“Frank, you have come—you are good to come! Frank, I could 
not die without telling you it was alla mistake. That man was wy 
brother. Poor Tom ! I may tell you now.” 

Frank Ashpitall was down on his knees by the bed. 

“Your brother! Oh, Poppy, howcould I tell? My darling, my 
darling ! can you ever forgive ine?” 

The wasted little hand was stroking his hair with its old caress- 
ing gesture. Strong man as he was, Captain Ashpitall sobbed aloud. 

‘Don’t, Frank, don’t; I can’t bear it if youdo. Then you do 
love me still, Frank ?” 

“As my own life. Oh, Poppy, you do not doubt it, my darling?” 

“Put your arms round me, , and I will tell you. You 
will stay with me to the end, won’t you? It has been so hard 
without you.” 

The sweet voice was very weak and low. Frank put his arms 
round her, and held her close. It seemed to him as if his love and 
his repentance must be strong enough to keep her even from death. 

‘“Poor Tom! he was always wild. I understand it more now. 
They said he broke my mother’s heart, and father cast him off. I 
used to be so fond of him, I remember, long ago, when I was a little 
child in Cambridge, and he was at college. I had not seen him 
since, and I thought he was dead; and then he wrote to me last 
September. It was afew days before you went away, I remember. 
He was going to Australia, he said ; but he could not go without 
aaa again. I was to let him know if father would forgive him. 
Poor Tom ! he said it was so hard to be cast out from home, and he 
was so tired of it all. He was so changed, no one would have known 
him. Father passed him once on the road. He used to come to the 
end of the garden,.and I used to go out to him. He was so sorry 
for everything ; he promised me that, once he was in a new country, 
he would do better. Once I spoke to father about him, but he was 
very angry, and forbade me to mention his name rain ; and so that 
night of Mrs. Bosanquet’s ball, he came to say good-bye to me.” 

Frank groaned. 

“Oh, Poppy, Poppy | if you had but told me.” 

“T could not, Frank ; i croined him not ; but now it is all 
right. Father Has forgiven him. I told him everything, and when 
I am dead, Tom has promised me to be a comfort to him.” 

“Poppy, you are not going to die; I cannot bear to let you go !” 


“Poor Frank! I must go. God knows best.” 
The child seemed to have: no strength left her for t grief. 
She had given all her true heart’s love to this man. No one but 


herself knew what she had suffered when he left her. 

But it was all over now ; a great peace and calm seemed to have 
come to the weary, bruised spirit. Within sight of the Eternal 
Love, human love shows very small and weak; and Frank realised 
with an agony in his heart—such as he had not felt in all his thirty 
years—that he might lavish all his love in vain now. He was 
powerless to call her back to life; she was drifting slowly out on 
an ocean where her nearest and dearest could not follow her. He 
never left her again. Father and brother came and went ; doctors 
and nurses took their turn of watching ; but there, all through the 
still night, patient and untiring, Frank Ashpitall sat. 

She was very quiet and patient, she had no pain or ache. Some- 
times her mind wandered a little. She would y herself back in 
the sunny garden with Frank; once she cried out and begged him 
‘“‘to trust her, not to leave her.” 

“‘T am here, my darling ; I will never leave you,” said Frank. 
And she opened her sweet eyes on him with recognition. 

What more is there to tell of her? In real lite people do not, as 
arule, say any wonderful last words, and neither did my poor Poppy. 

In the late grey dawn of the winters morning there came a 
change, and while they all knelt round her—the broken-hearted 
father, the brother, the lover, who had loved her so well, and yet 
ee a her—she passed away gently, quietly, peacefully, as she 

ved. | 


“ Poor Poppy: ” Tsay; and yet,while we mourn for her, shall 
we wish her back again in life? I think not. ~She was tod fragile 
8 blossom for this hard, workaday, world.|,,As long as the summer 
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of love and kindness lasted she bloomed bravely, but the first blast 
of the dreary winter of harshness and mistrust Yaid her low. Her 
short, sweet life, her sad death, have not been in vain. For her sake, 
the poor prodigal brother, who had been the means of bringing 
her so much sorrow, has vowed, with God’s help, to become a better 
man, to do his best in the future, to atone for the bitter past. 
Through Captain Ashpitall’s influence, he has got an appointment 
in London, and there the poor broken-hearted father has gone with 
him—broken-hearted, and yet with a new peace and hope in his 
heart, for if Poppy has been taken from him, yet is not his first- 
born given back P 
Kind old Aunt Dora and Aunt Sophie talk often through their 
tears of the dead girl’s beauty and goodness. Mrs. Bosanquet tells 
the new rector “that she was little short of an angel.” But it is 
Frank Ashpitall who misses her most. Poor Frank, who feels that 
a lifetime of sorrow can never undo the past, can never give him 
back what he has lost. He rose from Poppy’s deathbed a 
changed man, He saw it all then—all his hardness, his jealousy, 
his suspicion ; and every day, every hour he lives, he thinks of his 
lost love, and prays that he may be forgiven for that harsh judg- 
ment, and that one day he may grow worthier of that true, faithful! 
girl’s heart, 


Primrose Time. 


Tue birds are singing to their mates 
From every budding spray, 

And swift to heaven’s golden gates 
The swallow wings his way ; 

The rook to-day in noisy throng, 
Is building on the lime ; 

The thrush proclaims in tuneful song 

Tis primrose-time ! 


A maiden sits beneath tho gate 

That bounds her father’s farm, 
a ne intent to tm the crate 

at hangs upon her arm, 

With hyacinth and daffodils, 

And violets in their prime ; 
Each flower the air with perfume fills 

In primrose-time. 


A stranger came and saw the maid, 
And though of high degree, 

His aimless stroll he straightway stayed, 
For she was fair to see ; 

He thought to while the sunny hours 
All innocent of crime, 

Yet hearts are gathered oft with flowers 

n primrose-time. 


And oft they met beside the gate, 
Or by the river’s brim, 

Until she found when—ah, too late ! 
Her heart was lost to him. 

He’d wed the maid he oft did say, 
When back from foreign clime ; 

He loved—alas !—but rode away 

In primrose-time. 


A year has gone, the snowdrop pale 
as burst its winter sheath, 
And all throughout the woodland vale 
It weaves its dainty wreath. 
But still the lover cometh not 
from that foreign clime ; 
He surely can’t have yet forgot 
That primrose-time ! 


Alas ! his sire had sternly claimed 
Allegiance to his birth ; 

He felt no shame to be ashamed 
Whate’er the maiden’s worth. 

Spring, summer, autumn, passed away, 
And now the winter’s rime 

Has decked the trees with jewelled spray 

Ere primrose-time. 


At last, at last ! his hand is free— 
His sire has gone to rest, 
Where pride of birth can never be 
A password to the blest ; 
Then haste, true heart, seek out thy love, 
Pray thou be there betime, 
And angels waft thy prayers above 
In primrose-time. 


Alas! "tis there thy prayers must fly, 
Thou ne’cr wilt see her more, 

She whom thou loved’st in days gone by 
Is on the distant shore. 

A mound beneath the old yew-tree, 
A wreath with loving rhyme, 

Ts all that there is left to thee 

Of primrose-time, 


‘“My Lord Conceit.” 


(A SERIAL STORY.) 
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Book Pit. : 


CHAPTER I. LEARNING TO FORGET. 


It was a hard life and a reckless life to which Ivor Grant had 
bound himself, when he entered the Mexican cavalry. 

Not till he was far out of sight of English land and English 
skies did he discover that the faithful lad, who had vowed such 
devoted service, was also a passenger In the same vessel, and was 
recklessly and obstinately determined to follow his fortunes, no 
matter where they might lead. 

Ivor was deeply touched by the lad’s pertinacity. “You may 
send me away, sir, but you can’t prevent me follerin’ of you,” was all 
Tom would say to his remonstrances, and with something more akin 
to gladness than he had felt for many a long day, Ivor looked at the 
honest, rugged face, and knew he had one friend at least who valued 
him for what he was, not for what he owned. 

His troubles weighed heavily upon him still. It seemed as if he 
shaped his actions and lived his life y some sheer mechanical instinct. 
Where men’s lives were most needed and of least account, where the 
fiercest clang of warfare rang out, where recklessness and courage 
seemed but synonymous terms, thither he took his way, and his past 
military experience served him in good stead. He had no ambition, 
he had no hopes of any future better or brighter than this dull 

resent ; he knew that a soldier’s grave under some foreign clay was 
all he could look forward to, and he almost prayed that that rest 
might come speedily, as the desolate days rolled on, and Time still 
held for him only those maddening memories of a happiness brief as 
any dream, and, like a dream, delusive. 

_In after years—looking back on this portion of his life—he used 
to wonder with a shudder how he had ever lived through those first 
awful months, performing the routine of duty, ready at any moment 
to face the hardships and perils of his calling, yet bearing within his 
heart, each hour he lived, the well-nigh intolerable anguish, that 
nothing seemed to lighten or to ease. 

Days came and went; suns rose and set; duties and obligations 
p hard upon him, and clamoured for fulfilment; and he shirked 
nothing, avoided nothing, feared nothing, though there were nights 
when he could only stagger to his bed in barracks, or in camp, with 
a sick and heavy horror of the day and all that it had brought, 
_ wonder dumbly how such misery could be borne, and yet not 

i 

It seemed at last as if his own powers of endurance brought with 
them a sort of hopeless faith in himself, as if there must be some- 
thing yet in life to live for, since that life was so hard to destroy. 
It was in such moments, his weakest, and, as he told himself, his 
worst, that the allurement and swectness of his hopeless love were 
nearest to his heart, that he saw ever before his aching eyes that 
one sweet woman face before which all others paled into darkness and 
insignificance. How persistently it haunted him ; how in the dark 
and lonely hours when he lay wakeful and gazing at the quiet stars, 
as she too might be gazing in that far-off land, he seemed to recall her 
voice, her looks, her smile; each meeting that had been so precious 
and so brief, down to that last interview in the quiet churchyard, 
when he had touched her hand in sorrowful farewell, and listened 
to her last, low, broken words. 

At times, too, he looked at himself with a sense of pained un- 
familiarity, as if that brown haggard face were not his own, and 
found himself wondering how the bright hair, which had been his 
mother’s pride, could have become go thickly sown with grey. 

“My youth has all gone now,” he thought bitterly. “ Well, I 
ought not to complain. It was pleasant enough, and I enjoyed it 
while it lasted. I wonder—I wonder how old I shall be before I 
learn to forget!” 

He had alittle picture of Beryl—a picture she had given him that 
happy springtime—which he always associated with rosy dawns 
and cowslip meadows, and the solemn baby-face of little Jack. It 
had never left him since, and sometimes he would take it out 
and gaze at it underthe brilliant tropical midnight skies, until his 
aching eyes could see it no longer. 

He had told her it was too sad for her. She had always seemed 
so bright and happy a creature then. He never looked at the face 
now but he seemed to hear her jesting words, the words that her 
eyes belied ; “All women wear masks, you know. Perhaps my real 
saat is a sadder one than you imagine, or I am getting a little tired of 
smiles. 

A little tired of smiles! Ah, they had not lasted long—not very 
long. Was she tired of them now? Would she ever again be the 
radiant, beaytiful goddess of his dreams—standing midway between 
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earth and heaven, in that brief charmed pause that held the daylight 
from the dawn? Never again—oh, never again! He knew one 
better than any words could tell him ; knew it as the picture fade 
from his sight in a mist of tears, that all the strength of manhood 
could not check—such tears as a man can shed but once in a life- 
ay for sake of some woman lost and loved “not wisely but too 
we 


A rough life and a hard life had Ivor Grant led, fighting under 
a strange flag, and fighting, too, amidst and against fierce and half- 
barbarous savages. 

He felt he had nothing in common with them, and they seemed 
to feel it also. Many a time, if it had not been for Tom, Ivor would 
have flung himself defenceless into the midst of carnage, so only that 
his life and his sorrow might end for ever. But the thought of that 
faithful friend who had followed his fortunes, or rather misfortunes, 
kept him from such utter desperation, and nerved him also to bear 
a life that was irksome and toilsome in the extreme—an incessant 
witness of tyrannies and cruelties, varied by fierce outbursts of 
warfare that let loose the worst passions of the impulsive, passionate 
race whose service he had joined—a race who fought like tigers, and 
triumphed like fiends; who reeled across a battlefield blind and 
drunk with bloodthirst and rapine, caring as little for the lives they 
took, and the bodies they trampled on and plundered, as they cared 
for the beaten-down grass, or crushed herbage, that marked their path 
to victory. 

He had been wounded several times, but never very severely. At 
last, however, he was ordered on an expedition of more than usual 
danger, and to a part of the country quite unknown to him. 

alfway on the route his squadron was attacked by a force of the 
enemy that nearly trebled their own. 

After almost superhuman exertions to make the best of his 

sition, Ivor found that his men were growing utterly insubordinate. 
ome threw down their weapons, some clamoured for mercy ; most 
of them fled like sheep, and Ivor himself received a wound that 
for once seemed likely to bring him that death for which his weary 
heart had prayed so long. He was left for dead, lying like a felled 
tree under his slaughtered charger, and there Tom found him after 
hours of patient search, when he came back with the reinforcements 
for which the fugitives had prayed. 

It had been a horrible scene and a horrible time to the faithful 
lad, that rapid ride, that agonised search where the dead lay piled ten 

or twelve deep in many cases, under the burning midday sky. 
' And there among mangled limbs of men and horses he discovered 
Ivor at last. 

For a few moments he thought he was dead, but as he drew 
him from out of that suffocating pressure, and bore him into the 
shade of an adjoining wood, Ivor opened his eyes and sighed faintly. 
Tom laid him down and gave him some brandy with which he had 
provided himself, and then rushed off to find the regimental surgeon, 
who was already going on his dreary rounds over that field of 


» 


carnage. 

Ere they reached him Ivor had again relapsed into insensibility, 
and in that state he was placed in the mule-cart which had been 
brought thither for the wounded, and taken back to the camp. 

For long, long days afterwards he knew nothing of what went on 
about him. It was a gunshot wound that had laid him helpless at 
the mercy of his foe, and it held him helpless still, baffling the rude 
skill of surgeons, and wearing his life down to the last extremity of 
weakness. And Tom watched hin, faithful to his trust ; and at last 
a desperate resolve took possession of him. He must get his master 
away, get him to the nearest town where proper medical advice and 
attendance could be procured. He and a few of the more slightly 
wounded men had been left to attend to the sick while the rest of 
the troops pushed on, eager for revenge on the foe who had sched he 
and then eluded them, and were now safe in one of their own lawless 
fastnesses in the wild mountains. 

Tom had always been more famous for military insubordination 
than for military prowess. He considered that he and his master 
were thrown away upon the half-savage and brutalised beings, of 
who the greater part of the army of Mexico was composed. Jrue 
they had a kind of desperate courage and foolhardiness—they were 
fierce and bold when their blood was up, and could fight like lions ; 
but then like lions they were equally ready to tear each other 
to pieces over a disputed carcase that formed their share of plunder, 
or the loot that was the only glory their brutal victories achieved. 
Over and over again had Tom wondered how that refined and 
cultured nature of Ivor Grant’s could accustom itself or content 
itself in such a life, among such a set ; and, when it was a question 
of life or death, when this valued and beloved existence was at 
stake, he wasted no time over imayvinary points of honour, but 
one night took the liberty of helping himself to a cart and mule, 
and with Ivor carefully concealed under some straw and cloaks at 
the bottom of the said cart, he made his way to the nearest town. 


serious a one that the ship’s doctor was alarmed, and told 


Ivor was too ill then, and for long after, to heed or note what 
happened. 

ndeed, Tom could never give any very clear account of how he 
got to Vera Cruz, but get there he certainly did, and receiving fresh 
assurance from each doctor he saw, of the necessity of getting hig 
master to England—to England he resolved to take him. 

It was not until he had reached the Mexican capital that the full 
danger of his actions seemed to dawn upon him. He knew that he 
was ostensibly.a deserter, and that his life was in peril every hour. 
But he took the precaution of discarding his uniform at an early’ 
date, and gave out that he and his master had been set upon hy 
brigands in one of the mountain districts. 

n the disturbed state of the country his story was easily credited, 
and having once thrown off his military responsibilities, he troubled 
himself in no way as to penalties, or pains. 

When Ivor Grant was sufficiently recovered to ask questions, 
Tom informed him that. they had both been discharged as useless, 
and he was too wearied and too weak to trouble himself about 
details. The peace and quiet, the sight of the blue water, the scent, 
of the cool salt breeze, were like magic to him. He drank in health 
and strength, he revelled once again in liberty ; beside the martyr- 
oe of those three past years, the present looked like a dream of. 

aradise. 
J Unquestioning he accepted the strangeness of this freedom, think- 
ing only to himself: “The world is wide, I can soon find other 
service if I try.” | 

Before they sighted English land he had another relapse, so 

om it 
was necessary to his master’s life that the bullet should be found 
andextracted. As yet this had not been done, for the operation was 
too difficult and intricate a one for the rough surgical skill that 
Tom’s limited resources had alone been able to command, Once in 
England, however,he resolved to find out the cleverest surgeon possible, 
a entreat and persuade him to attend to his master, even if he had 
not the means to pay for such attendance all at once. He did not 
doubt for a moment that he could raise funds. He remembered Beryl 
Marsden ; he had a vague idea that she was rich; and there was 
Colonel Dunbar, his master’s old friend—between them they would 
manage to do all that was necessary, he felt sure of it. 

The one thing was to get him to London, and in face of all obstacles 
and difficulties, by sheer force of resolution, and, oda s, a touch of 
that British obstinacy of which Tom had a full share, he succeeded 
in accomplishing this portion of his enterprise. His funds were at a 
very low ebb indeed, eo low that he could only procure a very 
humble lodging ; but Ivor was far too weak and exhausted to be 
scrupulous. 

“So far, so good,” said Tom to himself, having seen his master 
comfortably in bed after the long dreary journey from South- 
ampton. 

en, having administered some warm soup to the exhausted 

man, and seen him fairly asleep, he took himself out on a double 

uest—one, to find out if Colonel Dunbar was at his club in town, 

the other to leave Ivor’s last valuable—a seal-ring—in trust, at the 
nearest pawnshop. 

“The exchequer’s low—very low,” Tom said to himself with a grim 
amusement at the position he occupied in regard to the management 
and administration of the said exchequer ; “ but I suppose ’twill all 
come right soon. They say when things is at their worst they begin 
to fiend I don’t see myself as how things can be much worse with 
my master and me than they are at this here present moment. 

hew ! how it do rain in this blessed old country! “T'was raining 
when I left it ; 'tis raining now I’ve come back to it. Wonder if 
they’ve had a peep of the sun since I left? I shouldn't think s0 
from the look of things. I—— Well I’m blest !” 

The breaking off of his soliloquy and the subsequent exclama- 
tion were occasioned by an event so sudden and so unexpected that 
it drove all thoughts of wind and weather out of his head—drove 
them out with that sudden extinction of minor discomforts that a 

t surprise or a great joy brings, and it seemed as if both of these 

ad met and mingled for one brief moment's space, as Tom, after 
all these years of hardship and trial, looked back once again at a face 
associated in his mind with the saddest and sweetest memory of his life. 


CHAPTER II. THE POWER OF THE LAW SET AT NAUGHT. 

It was four days after that interview in John Marsden’s rooms, 
The winter night had closed in darkly, with stormy gusts of wind 
and rain, and the occupant of those gloomy chambers sat by the fi 
shivering at every blast, and grumbling, ‘not loud, but deep,” at the 
abominations of the English climate. 

The table beside him was littered with law-books and law- 
papers, and mysterious documents bound in red tape, and looking 

orribly uninteresting, though one and all those things represented 
the machinery of that mighty engine which chance had set at work 
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in his favour, and whose laboured beats ‘bore for him ‘the. musical. 
sounds of fortune. is. pe Be naed 
It was as one of the noisiest and storimiest blasts was shaking the 
windows, and rattling against the doors, that a knock came to the 
door of his own room. He did not hear it, and, without waiting to 
repeat the summons, the visitor turned the handle and entered. 
John Marsden started to his feet with a low cry of terror as a 
cold hand touched his shoulder, and he saw behind him a cloaked 
and shrouded figure—the figure of a woman. ib a ae 
“ Have I startled: you? I knocked, but no one answered,” she 
said, speaking low and hurriedly, as if eager to get rid of the words. 
“ Good Heavens, Beryl! You! Whatever brings you here?” 


She sank down on a chair beside the fire, and unloosed her heavy 
cloak. — é as Ue ts 

“II have come,” shé said in the same nervous, hurried way, 
“to bring you the papers.” ci sel 


He looked at her in blank astonishment. | os 

“You. have grown sensible at last. Is that what you mean? 
Why couldn’t you give them up sooner ?.”, ; 

“J don’t know,” she said wearily, a | | 

She had thrown aside her veil, and her face was white as death, 
but her eyes looked wild and fevered, and John Marsden noted, with a 
hock of surprise, how altered and how illshe looked. . © 

get! hove boon very jll,” she went on presently. | 

“When did you leave the Abbey ?” he asked’ brusquely, 

She shuddered. og ees | 

« ede she answered. “It has . 
supportable. I—TI could not stop, and I thought it was no use to hold 
out; the lawyers say the case is clear enough, These,” and she 
handed him some yellow, faded papers, “are what they wanted. The 
certificate of my mother’s birth and marriage. They were in my. 
father’s desk. — id don’t think he knew or even guessed that she was 
related to the Grants. It was a runaway marriage, you kriow, and 
her people never forgave her.” ae tee siete 

. “And may I ask why you have thought fit to oppose what was 

your lawful:right, and mine?” - | | nae 

“Yours!” Her white face flushed crimson.; she looked at him 
with a scorn and defiance that no words could have ‘portrayed. “TI 
thought your wish for a reconciliation was not quite disinterested. 
You have, played your cards very well, John Marsden.” © _ 

“Yes,” he said coolly, “I think I have ; and I’m glad you've. 
come. to your sensgs. I didn’t want tp use force. Well, this settles 
the matter. There’s nothing to prevent us from going down to 
Grantham Court and taking posscasion as soon as we like.” When 
will you be ready ?” ee oe oe 

She shuddered, and half rose to her feet. 

“T—_.._ Oh, don’t ask me—don’t force me to go. 
full of haunted’ memofies to me. i—y | 
eae he Meee ora atin “T can’t, and I-don’t wish to. Put all 
that sentimental bosh ontiof your mind, for you've got to come there, 
ne the country squire, 


The place. js 
ou—you can’t understand,” | 


and to come. with me. I’ve a fancy for p 
and I’ve a fancy that you. should see me do | 
She sank back again on her seat, and pressed her hands against 
her heart:as‘if tos ‘lt its ag eR a 2 A a 
Don't be too hard on me, John,” she said in a strange, suppressed 
voice, ‘If it’s the money you need, take it and welcome. f don’t 
care for it. Idon’t need it. But I can’t go and live at the Court. 
I can’t feel it is mine—not in the face of all the wills, and all the 
laws that ever were framed.” — dae oA he A et 
“But I mean that you shall do it,” he said doggedly ; f‘and the 
law is on my side, Ifancy” = rr ne re 
“Law!” she eee wear le “it is always. that — it is 
always that. It is well you. don't say justice, well you don't 
call this selfish bysanny by is right name, | w! at does 
it care for a woman's sufferings—shame—agony ; for the brutal 
force that seizes her life and. holds it in @ prison.from which 
she cannot escape? .. You. stand there, you call yourself, my 
husband, and ‘you know you have not one spark of tenderness, 
one thought that is worthy the name, one feeling that 
is due to the rights you claim. You. have tyrannised over me, 
neglected, degraded, deserted. me.. You came with a hypocrite’s 
pretence of sorrow, and won a promise that I believed it was my duty 
to give. I might have known better than to be deceived so easily, 
but for a time 1 was deceived; and. now I see you in your true 
colours, now I know what your wish for reconciliation concealed ; 
and since I know it, I have come here to-night to tell you one thing. 
You ‘may have my property, my money—everything that the law 
gives—the law that mien made for men—but do not fore me to live 
under your roof. It cannot benefit you now— it is only added misery 
to pie.” . , 


She looked so beautiful, so queenly in that outraged dignity of | both 
en 


the womanhood she defended, that for a moment 
stood looking af her. perfactly stupefied, 7 | 
He was not alone in his amazement—another spectator stood in 


ohn, M 
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‘Marsden at length. 


‘Does it never occur to you that I might 


think ofa 


| him like you did.” 


rown unbearable, in- | . 
“We agreed to be friends. I want nothing more of you. Can’t you 


again. You left India with a settled 
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the doorway lost. in reluctant admiration of the scene he had 
witnessed, but neither husband nor wife were aware of his presence, 

 You—you—how dare you talk to me like that ?” blustered John 
“T tell you now, as I told you before, that very 
few husbands would have behaved as generously as I did. I could 
have taken proceedings against you. Why, I could have had a 
divorce, madam, had I chosen ! —” 

-“ Yes ?”. she, said calmly.. “Then bia 4 


ask 

India were spent by you ?” : 

“She is superb!” muttered the listener under his breath. “ ‘To 

woman like that being thrown away upon a wizened little 
ape. with no more brains than an empty cacoanut ! ” fs 

“That has nothing to do with you,” said John ‘Marsden defiantly. 

“A man can do what he chooses, especially if his wife goes and leaves 


did you, not choose ? 
ow those three years in 


“T wrote and asked you if I might return to India) You forget 
co and your answer. , If I had growh ‘utterly reckless, if I had 
yielded to a temptation that lay close at my hand, into which you, 
the man who should have defended me, wantonly cast me for your 
own per ends, I fancy you would have had no right to complain of 
meto-day”” ne - 

He wag silent. Well enough he knew she spoke the truth. Well 


-| enough he knew that even the law, in whose strength he trusted so 


imphcitly, would scarcely have vindicated conduct such as his in the 


eyes of the world, | : 


“'Why—why do you come and say all this now?” he said at last. 
bury. bygones, and let us be at er 
““T gay it,” she answered coldly, “ because you have deceived me 
| urpose ; you sought me with 
that purpose ;. you won me over b nleading my. daty, and all the 
time you knew you only wanted to save appearances — that it 
was my money, my new position, which gave me any importance in 
your eyes. But for them you would never have troubled me. You and 
your hateful spy played your cards well, but not quite well enough 
to deceive me. hen I thought you were poor, iit lonely, that you 
were even a little sorry for all I had had to bear, it was a different 


matter. I would have come to you then, and, in time, I might. even 


ave grown more gentle and forbearing than I seem to have been. 
At least you are the father of my children, and I can’t forget that. 
But what can I say of your conduct now, except’ that it is on a 
with all that has gone before; that I cannot excuse it, I cannot forget 


it, that since it is the Court you desire, you may have the Co 
| Late A 


rything I possess—everythir 
sut at least-be content with that, and leave me in pee a 
_ “Will you give me those papers?” he said huskily, 
’ She handed them to him without a word. He glanced over their 
contents, then opened a drawer in his writing-table dnd placed them 
within, and locked the drawer again. = °  *. _ 
“ Now, madam,” he said: defiant) : 
views of the case,-listen to-mine. .The moment Grantham 


to which the law entitles you. 


“you have given me your 
urt 


ane ours—you need not start; I am quite justified in using 


ssession, you 
you are the 


ronoun—the moment we are entitled to take 
} prepared to accompany me thither. Conside 


t at 
will 


‘daughter of a clergyman, and have always set up for being a religious 


woman, your views as regards wifely duty seem rather lax. But 
that duty shall be enforced to the uttermost, so I swear.’ I am not 
used to being thwarted or contradicted, either by man or wo 

and I’m uot likely to submit to it from you! The matrimoni 
knot. is not an easy one to slip out of, and I intend it shall be firm 
enough to hold you whether you desire it or not. -Now, I have said 
all that isnecessary. You may return to Vaux Abbey, if you choose; but 
hold yourself in readiness to obey me,whenever you hear that matters 
are settled, and that I am going to take possession of the Court.” 

“You fool!” The exclamation was so unexpected—so full of 
scorn and eontempt, that Beryl Marsden was no less ‘startled than 
her husband, as she too faced the doorway and saw from whom the 
interruption had proceeded. | _ 

_ So, count, you are at your old work!” she ssid with cutting 
emphasis. “Do you still find it remunerative?” © . | 

he pale face flushed ever so slightly, but he advanced a few 
paces and addressed John Marsden with 4 cool disregard of Beryl’s 
presence that was in itself an insult. 

“You should never trample on a fallen foe, my good John,” he 
said ony ; “and you should never lose your temper with a 
woman. Mrs Marsden has become sensible, I presume, or she would 
not be here. For the rest, it will surely be to her. own interest to 
look after her own property, if only to save it from the desecrating 
touch of alteration and—improvement. The Court is quite open to 


She turned on him like a tigress. 2 
“If you dare,” she cried—“ if you dare to touch a stone, to alter 


@ room, to—— 
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life and death, and those foreigners they didn’t know what to do 
with him,:and none of them could fetch the bullet out, and eome say 
it’s in his lungs, and some it’s in his shoulder, and some it’s in his 
side, and the Lord knows where they haven't fixed it! And so, 
one day they eays to me, ‘Take him fo England,’ end what with 
-prize-money and one thing or anather, 1 scraped enough for his 
‘| passage, and I worked my own, and+well,. here we are”; 

. “And you’ve been with him.always-yoy’ve never left him all 


His mocking laugh cut short her words. ot 8 

“Dare! Strange word, madame. Do you intend: to defy your 
husband ? My good friend here can do what he pleases within and 
withont the Court. once he is the ostensible possessor. Perhaps, 
when you think the matter calmly over, you will come to the con- 
clusion that it ‘would be more advantageous to reside there yourself, 
painful as its associations may: be.” | eee ee eee 

_ She stood there with her hand on the back ofthe chair from 
which she had risen, and looked:at the face.of her antagonist. For | these years—you good, faithful Tom !” ’ cet any 
one instant her courage seemed to fail; for one instant the light,|. She was weeping now, weeping softly and unrestrainedly in 
and strength, and defiance :faded out of her face, and her voice broke | this:‘mingled gladness and sorrow that-had come to her.,. 
forth in a woman's last resource—appeal. mS a “Of course I’ve been with him, majam. . You. told me as how 

‘*'What harm have I ever done to you,” she cried piteously, “that | nothing I could do to serve you would be half.as much to.you as if 
‘you should persscute.me thus?” + | T was a true friend to Mr. Grant, and I'd lay down my life for him, 

_ A flash that looked like triumph shone in Count Savona’s dark | ma’am, that I would—cheerful—any moment that would serve 
eyes. To see her weak, strengthless, appealing, wasa triumph he had | him.” aaa peed 
scarcely expected. | _ ‘ elie : 

AS e,” he said -with a low bow, “I do not persecute you. 
Far from it. I'am. btt.an instrument of Fate, and Sj would advise 
you for the best, if you would only allow me, But, like so many of 
your charming sex, you are impetuous, you are self-willed, you will 
not listen to reason. You have chosen to look upon me as an enemy ; 
you will not believe that Iam your friend.” ee ae 

“No,” she interrupted with a-return of the old indignation, the 
old proud defiance ;' “your friendship, Count Savona; is little less 
dangerous than yourenmity.” te 
.  “Itis my misfortune, madame, that you have always misjudged 
me,” he said mockingly.,, Then he turned to John Marsden with a 
dark frown and a swift change of manner. “Have you said .all.you| and he won't question ; but oh, Tom, he mustn’t die—my last friend, 
wish?” heasked. . ... : «ww tay: only friend, .Oh, God will: not be so cruel as to take him from 
.. “ Yes,”- answered Marsden hesitatingly. “I—she—yon- have|'me!” WR aie . Hn 
‘heard my decision, Reryl. You will be prepared.:to obey it when| “No, mia’am, not a bit of -it,”.said Tom cheerfully ;."‘he ain’t 
necessary.” i piensa | Lott. 3 't at» |ta-goin’ to die, never you fear. And now, where am I to tell this 

She looked not at him, but at the glittering eyes of the count, | growling old idiot, who's so afraid of wetting his precious clothes, to 
and -her courage failed. What could she do, one woman against two'| drive yon?” |. i era: | _ 
such merciless adversanies ?- eee ‘The Charing Cross Hotel,” she said, and Tom touched his hat 

- “ When—necessary !” she echoed faintly. “Yes, I will be pre- 
pared to obey you when necessary.” on ; 
_ : She moveil away unsteadily, in. an odd, dazed fashion, like one |. 
dn a dream. | Indeed, in.looking back ‘in the after ;days, this, scene. 
did seem to her like a dream—an evil one enough, with a night- |. 
mare-like horror attending upon it that filled her mind with terror. 
The count followed her to the door... _- a. cae 
“¢ T will see you down the stairs,” he said: politely. ae 
_ She shuddered, and drew back. as if he were. some noxious 


thin g. Le pce er hb es a a re ’ Can a, Oe er, ta 
_ ©*No,” she cried impulsively. . “There is no need. I—i mean I 
-have acab waiting.” =» 2) st Cif oe seat qe! 
. “Very well, madame,” he said, and bowed, and. returned to. the |: 
room, leaving her.to make her way alone, down the dark: and 
narrow stairs. pa eee: ie al, ee ee eee 
As she reached the first landing: something dark and shadowy 
seemed ,to shrink back into its gloomiest corner ; something that in, 
her perturbed state of mind she scarcely noted. She reached the 
outer door; and for a moment: stood alone on the threshold, while 
the rain fell in plashing, noisy sheets, and the. wind moaned and 
whistled around the dreary houses, and the dreary street. - .' 
+ The driver sitting shivering. on- his box noted that hesitation, 
. that upward glance at the windows, that. utter indifference to the 
discomfort of the elements, so significant of a preoccupied mind. |. . 
And someone else: noted it, a solitary figure, bronzed and worn- 
looking—the. figure of a man i tattered foreign garb, who was |. book, then drew his chair near to the :fire, and bent. over jt, rubbing 
passing through the street. Perhaps the fact of his so noticing it, | his, cold; thin hands together asif for warmth....; . ~ 0 |. | 
or some instinct dr. impslsa impossible to, define, stayed his hurry- |.;', “A hard fight,” he muttered to himself, “a: hard fight ;, but I’ve 
ing steps, and led him to approach the cab and the grumbling | got the best of it, afterall, 1 never feared a woman yets ang, ]’m not 
‘driver, Ce te, Mae ae tds a ye tie oe RCO to be beaten by one, no, not the cleverest or the——-”-- , .,. 
He laid his hand on the handle. to open the door for the lady— |, .. What checked the sentence on his lips? What suddenly seemed 
he felt she was a, lady even before the low: sweet voice murmured | to chill his blood like ice, and stop the beating of heart and pulse in 
scarce conscious thanks for the service done. Something in {that |ione second’s space of deadly fear? He had heard. no. sound of 
voice seemed to startle him as he heard it. He Jeant forward | opening door, or approaching footsteps, yet something was certainly 
“oe standing behind him. The: firm, nervous pressure. of a, hand. was 
upon -hjs shoulder. , As; his eye reated.on that hand, he seemed to 
recognise in its brown, lean, slender fingers a sentence of doom long 
threatened and long defied, yet mever, even amidst ,such defiance, 
quite forgotten, ar quite unfeared; 2 
- ere was a moment's breathless silence, yet.a moment that seemed 
to hold an eternity of memory in its brief pause. The candles burn- 
ing on the table had burnt down so. low that their sudden extinction 
was scarce perceptible, and in the deserted streets the rising wind gave 
one , long, sad. moan like the last cry. of oe soul, Was. it 
echoed by another or was it only fancy that repeated it? The dark- 
ness and quietness of the room had scarcely been. disturbed, by sound 
orstruggle ae i | . 
The paralysis of fear that had held that éilent figure in its grasp 


“I’m sure you would, Tom—oh, I’m sure you would !” 

She was acbbine so passionately that it hurt him to hear her, and 
the impatient cabman growled out an interrogation to know how 
much longer he was to wait. ous 

‘Don’t take on so, ma’am, don’t,” entreated Tom. . “ Mr, Grant 
is sure to live. He’s stronger, than, you think, and Ill write to 
you,,ma’am,, if you'd like to heay, and tell you how he gets on, 
and-——” | = s i, et Pt ak ager ist pas es ee re 
“Yes, do, Tom—do,” she cried, dashing the tears away from her 
eyes ; “arid look here——” She thrust a. handful of gold and silver 
into his hands. “Take that, Tom .You must—jndeed, you must, 
‘aud get him: medicine, wine—anything he needs. He won't know 


fortune.” a3 RG.” PEs se A Ae 6. See a A 
The door closed. Within the room, where this dramg of ‘human 


er] e mk PIRES “oS pg we i : , 
. oe tt ig—it can’t be! . Why, yes—if it ain’t the. blessed. little 
gentleman’s mother!” be art a 
“Tom |!” she cried, and her hands went out to seize; his own, and 
her white face looked up to him in the flickering lamplight. “Tom, 
is it really. you? . Here——” pp a Be dtp. Bt. eS 
‘It is, ma'am. Here I am back again, like a bad shilling, and 
-after such a fight for dear life with shoes Maxicaa savages as ne'er a 
soldier in this here blessed old England ever dreams of.” : 
“And—and your master?” she faltered, wondering. why: all, 
that mountain of trquble seemed ta he rolled from her. heart and her 
we 7 the bare thought of the proximity of that. one most faithful 
¢ end, adoate t : ' se ee 
“ My master’s very ill, ma’am,” said Tom gravely, , “It. was just 
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nerveless and immovable, seemed to hold it there still. Only it no 
longer leant towards the fire, but lay back in its chair with ashy 
face, and wide and staring eyes, and on the old wood floor something 
fell with a monotonous, dripping sound. 

Something ! 

The room is full of shadows. Has one of them life, that it moves 
so stealthily through its darkest corners to the door? So light it is, 
and so noiseless in its movements, that neither sound nor echo 
betrays its presence. 

The room is dark and quiet as ever; the night falls with storm 
and rain over the great city beyond; but once again, like pitying 
things, the shadows close around that solitary figure which now is 
voiceless, powerless as themselves. 

(To be continued.—Commenced in No. 141.) 


A Branch of May. 


(A COMPLETE STORY.) 


Who keeps old May Day ? 

Half the world does not know what is meant by this. May Day 
is May Day, always old and always young, in a sense. There are, 
however, some people who see a difference when they hear a day 
called “old” or “ new.” 

Villages, and even little towns, where the enlightening puff of 
the railway-engine does not come to blow old-world customs 
altogether away, are thus places where one will find this and sundry 
other holdings of bygone habits, 

They have a Michaelmas Day, and they have an “old” Michael- 
mas Day, by which they eat goose on the 29th of September, and 
again, twelve days after, do the same. The country lads and lasses 
on the Ist of May in these places carry round their garlands and 
sing their May-songs, and they do the like on the 12th of May. It 
causes a double holiday-making, and a double harvest of pennies 
from the good-natured. 

Not many years ago, there broke a May Day over a straggling 
little town that lay sleepily rejoicing in the fat valley beneath some 
low green hills. The hills sloped mistily away into the grey rosi- 
ness of the morning, and the valley opened to let the reedy Ouse 
overflow his shallow banks without let or hindrance. He made a 
winding trail of silver betoken his lazy self, but he had a shimmer- 
ing crowd of attendants in the patches, and pools, and flashes of watery 
radiance that the green earth showed up to right and left of him. 

Dew glinted on the young grass, and the golden light of the 
morning gave a buoyancy to the air. Birds were singing high in 
heaven ; away in the distance there could be heard the mellowed 
ring of voices and of laughter. 

y-and-by three young people—two youths and a girl—got over 
a stile by the roadway, and ran ene down the shelving meadow 
to a bend where an old boat was moored. 

“She’s half full of water,” cried the girl. ‘ Why don’t you have 
her seen to, Taff?” 

‘‘She is yours, the ‘Lady Margaret,’” and the young man called 
“Taff” ee to the boat’s name, and gave a aiceay jerk to his 
head. That action must be supposed to send the information to the 
further young man. 

The girl Madge Westcott and Taff were evidently brother and 
sister, for both were fair, peculiarly fair, and flaxen headed, also each 
one owned a nose, celestial, “tip-tilted,” or whatever the observer 
might be inclined to call it. The feminine nose was charming, 
however, whereas the masculine nose made one feel antagonistic 
at times. Now the man behind these two was a tall, slight 
man, in contrast to the shortish, plumpish figures of the 
other two, and his features were dark and straight. According 
to the canons of beauty he might pass a whole bench of judges; 
whereas, for the other two, one could scarcely dare to predict as much. 

The boat had ignominiously stuck in the oozy mud. 

“Give a hand,” ordered Taff to Madge, who, being a girl, looked 
on whilst the men pushed. 

“You are cool, I must say, Westcott,” put in the friend. 

The two were fellow law-students down at Greensmeade for a few 
days. This Lawrence Pigott had never been down before, but Taff’s 
friends were always welcome at old Dr. Westcott’s, even though they 
werenumerous, and often changed by the said Taff. Each one of course 
had a conspicuous virtue in his introducer’s eyes ; now and again one 
came again on hisown merits. But Taff himself liked variety ; strange 
that he should have chosen the immutable law for his profession. 

This May morning was Lawrence Pigott’s second day in that 
rural spot ; of course no one who had seen him had yet gone s0 
far as to question the chance of his being one of the “fellows” who 
should win for themselves a second invitation. 

“Cool,” was his pointed word, and a little chivalric haughtiness 
reddened the pale darkness of his face. 


{Edited by Charles Dickens. 


“ Ah, you know nothing about it,” loftily returned Taff ; “Madge 
is equal to me.” 

‘What a compliment!” 

‘ Whereat Madge tossed her fair head and made a show of mock 
offence. 

“T should be sorry if I were not more than equal to you,” she 
said. “You and I,” touching her trim self with a finger, and 
then pointing the same finger at her brother. ‘Could there be a 
comparison?” She still stood on the bank and made no effort 
to help as Taff had suggested. 

“ Rubbish !” Then Taff gave a shove with all his might to the boat. 
“If you want to get afloat this morning you’d better come, Madge,” 
said he with meaning. 

“My dear boy, do you not see I have a new dress on, and if I 
get it coated with mud I shall be painfully aware of the fact. that 
a stained and besmirched dress will be my fate for a year?” 

“You should not wear a new dress for boating,” grumbled Taff 

“ Would you have liked to present your only sister to your friends 
in a suit of brown shreds and sliminess—you know the brown serge.” 

“Who sees what a girl wears ?” : 

“The girl herself,” coolly answered Madge. She smoothed her 
plump hand over the close blue serge skirt, and rather drew up 

er dainty, rounded figure. ‘“ There'll be an awful splash when she 
rights herself.” The girl’s face was a puzzled mixture of merriment 
and of care for the new dress. But she moved downwards as if she 
must do the thing which custom and fate allotted her. 

“‘ Keep back !” was the second quick command launched at her. 
Pigott gave this one, and threw out an arm to emphasise his words. 
“ Now, Westcott, give it her !” 

A creak, then a long slow swish and wash, and the Lady 
aret balanced herself in the water below the meshes of the reeds. 
he young men straightened their backs, stretched out their 

arms, then fell “at ease.” Scarlet cheeks on Taff’s part attested the 
thoroughness of his work ; Pigott was paler. 

“You have a good sweep of river,” he said, looking along the 
winding silver streak. He was utterly ignorant of the river and 
the country ; a town man and a book man—a man whose life had 
known scarcely a holiday. 

“Fine!” Taff tilted his straw hat back from his brow, and 
stepped on to the little craft. ‘We shall be able to pull up to 
Quetchley I should say—eh, Madge?” 

“I doubt it. There was no rain yesterday, and the water is 
down a bit. A week ago you'd have done it, but now—there’s 
the turn by Bailey’s farm ;” here she put her hand in Pigott’s, and 
sprang into the boat. ‘We might try for it, though. Leave 
the boat with Baines, and walk home across the‘ fields.” 

“ And be back without keeping breakfast waiting ?” asked Pigott. 

“Yes. Well, we got up early, didn’t we, for the express pur- 
pose? Nine is the hour, you know, and the pater is not particular 
about five minutes—not when Taff’s friends are down, at any rate.” 

She nodded her head and bent to her work. She and Taff pulled. 
Lawrence would have been a novice. 

So they floated on. What they talked about doesn’t matter. It 
was full of life and of gladness, though, and the way they enjoyed 
themselves was perfectly easy and free from rule, even from the 
rule of straight sailing or pulli The old Lady Margaret slipped 
along by one bank and then by another. illows and may- 
bushes shadowed the shining water, more than once a flicker of 
the may-snow was dashed over vas le dark dress as Pigott caught 
up at a branch and tried to break off a bunch of the flowers. 

“Ah, you've gathered it!” and the girl put her mischievous nose 
to smell as he held it to her. ‘‘ Don’t take it home, though ; it’s a 
snare and delusion, like most prettinesses,” 

“No.” Pigott looked doubtful, then laughed. 
mean ?” 

“‘¢ Who carries the may into a house, carries ill luck’—don’t you 
know that?” She jerked her head to the right. ‘“ There’s 
Quetchley,” said she, “ over there, and round that corner comes our 
Hill of Difficulty.” 

“A superstition ?” he asked, ty the clustering blooms to pieces. 

Madge shrugged her plump shoulders. 

“T suppose so. Don't take it into our house, that’s all. Carry it 
home, if you will—I would not,” she said. 

The young man threw the thing away with an amount of vigour 
that was quite uncalled for. The white flowers flew high, then fell, 
striking the water, and following along the wake of the boat. All 
his life this Lawrence Pigott had been, so to speak, fighting through 
the world, and his quick, easily-excited nerves rebelled against any 
more obstacles or any more anne being set before him. 

‘“‘T want a run of good luck, not bad. 

He spoke quickly, and with a momentarily rising colour. 

$ And you ve got it.” Taff spoke with decision. 

“Now, Madge, be ready, pu with all your might when I shout, 


“How do you 


| and jump her over the bank. 
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‘¢ All right.” 

“Don’t drown me,” laughed Pigott, “or my beginning of good 
luck will look like the satire of my evil genius.” 

‘‘Have you got an evil genius?” asked Madge. “Taff has let 
us suppose you were one of those extraordinary people who walk 
over the heads of deserving others.” She gavea little jerk of her head 
in her brother's direction. “One of the people who succeed in 
eye You are going out to be a judge in India, are you 
not ?’ 

Pigott gave a long laugh. 

“That is too crucl, Miss Westcott. My first clerkship, a judicial 
pe ; but such creatures have been known to grow into 
judges. 

He ended much more quietly than he had begun, and as his face 
sobered his eyes gave out a steady light of ambition. 

‘“‘T know——” began the girl. 

“Don’t talk to the man at the wheel,” called Taff. “ Now, Madge, 
over with her.” 

The two bent, then Taff, with his muscles strained to their 
utmost, gave a sharp, strong pull, and seemed half to spring from his 
seat. 


Madge likewise. 
; hs old boat flew through the water. Crunch—scrape—stuck 
as 

No pushing, or pulling, or tugging could stir her. Away 
stretched the shining meadows, over fields away rose the brown 
outhouses of Bailey’s farm, but no Bailey retainer was in the 
growing grass by the river. From beyond a little knoll curled 
the blue smoke from the Quetchley chimneys, but no man could 
hear any shouts from the discomfited crew of the Lady Margaret. 

The men could easily tuck up their trousers, and wade through 
the knee-deep water—but Madge? 

‘They must carry her over. | 

Pigott was by far the tallest, therefore the fittest, as he explained, 
to k eep the skirts of the new blue dress out of the water. 

Of course they laughed a good deal. One does laugh at these 
adventures when one is ane Madge shook her ruffled plumes as 
she found herself carefully set down in the midst of the dewy grass ; 
she did not at all find fault with her experience. 

“You are ever so much better than ‘Taff, Mr. Pigott. He would 
have dragged me over like a bundle.” 

‘“‘T had the new dress to think of,” and the young man’s dark 

eyes laughed. 
_ “Now we must be quick,” and Madge dismissed personalities 
summarily, “and get on toa path. There is one close by. We must 
not stand and spoil the mowing grass. Do you think you'll take 
cold? You are not used to this sort of thing,” she added. 

“1? No. I never took cold but once in my life.” 

“Bosh! Cold !” and Taff strode on barelegged still. 

They had lost the short cut by Quetchley, so they were late in 
getting home. The town-clock chimed the half hour after nine as 
they came into the one Greensmeade street. 

The golden May sun came streaming down it, bunches of greenery 
—nay, in some cases, they seemed to be young trees fastened by the 
cottagers’ doorposts—were fixed to overhang almost every doorway. 

“Is this for May Day ?” asked Pigott. 

“The boughs? Yes, of course. You'll see them all along the 
street, and if you'll stay till old May Day you'll see the same thing 
over aioe Hark, there’s a garland coming !” 

‘““What do you mean ?” 

“Don’t you know? Dear! what a heap of good things you 
Londoners miss !_ How do you keep May Day 2?” 

“Not atall. In the days of my youth the chimney-sweep used 
to get up some jack-in-the-green business, and go about with a lot 
of tawdry tinsel and finery, but that is now a thing of the past. 
Now, what is your garlanding ?” 

‘“See for yourself.” 

And some little girls came along with a doll dressed in wonderful 
village finery, seated under a canopy of boughs, and with wreaths of 
spring flowers all about. The doll was their Queen of the May, and 
pence before the big grocer’s shop of the town, they began their 

ay song. 

These things date from far-back times ; they only survive, as we 
have said, in the places the railway does not touch. 

Here is what they sang in a minor, almost tuneless sing-song : 


MAY SONG. 


A branch of May I have brought you, 
And at your door it stands, . 

It’s well set out and it’s well spread about, 
Tis the work of our Lord’s hands. 


Man, as man, his life’s but a span ! 
He’s cut off like a flower, 

He’s here sae and he’s gone to-morrow, 
And we're all dead in an hour. 


Death ! ah, death, if strikes so sharp, 
It strikes unto the ground, 
And there’s never a surgeon in all England, 
As can cure this dreadful wound. 
Take bh Bible in your hand, . 
And read it through and through, 
And when the Day of Judgment comes, 
he Lord will remember you. 
Now, I’ve sung my little song, 
No longer can I stay, 
So it’s “ bless you all, both great and small, 
And ‘'I wish you a merry month of May!” 
At the end came a curtsy for pennies. 
“Quite a poetic May Day!” was the ending of some talk of 
Pigott’s, as he entered the sunny breakfast-room. 
“ Poetic enough to do without breakfast—eh?” and Dr. West- 
cott langhed good-humouredly. | 
““We might have been drowned,” gave Madge as an apology. 
‘Drowned ? you’ve never been in the water ?” and het mother 
peered at the girl over her spectacles. 
“I? Ohno. But they have.” 
“ How very foolish !” 


Three days later, the very day when the young men were to have 
ended their holiday and should have gone back to London, Taff to 
study and Pigott to go to outfitters and such like folk who should 

repare him for his Indian life, this last-named gentleman was 
Fel less and racked with the pains of rheumatism. 
e was in for rheumatic-fever, very probably, the doctor said, 
and could by no means be moved. 

Taff had to travel alone, and had a message to carry to Pigott’s 
mother and sister. 

“I'd give anything to hide it from them,” wailed the unhappy 
Lawrence ; “but if I do not show up at home they will know there 
is something wrong. Say that your mother is a tyrant, Westcott, 
and I am only kept by her orders.” 

“Tell no stories, Taff.” 

“Ask the ladies down. There is more than one spare room in the 
house,” was Dr. Westcott’s addition. 

“711 be up in a day or two;” and Pigott could not help a groan 
coming to decorate this assertion of his. 


His prophecy was a false one. 

When old May Day came, the sunshine and the garlands and 
the old May songs were lording it over the outside world of 
Greensmeade, but a very different order of things ruled within 
Dr. Westcott’s house. 

Lawrence Pigott lay dying, so they said. He was under no sleep 
of unconsciousness, but lay vividly awake mentally, yet so utterly 
prostrate under the exhaustion of fever that there was no hope of his 
rallying. So Dr. Westcott had told his mother, so two other doctors 
had agreed ; there had been a young new comer called in, who, with 
the hardy assertion of youth, disagreed. 

Madge Westcott had run downstairs with this young doctor, and, 
having seen him to the door, was back and on tiptoe entering the 
hushed and shadowed room. 

One needs not to call up a picture of the room. There was a 
widowed mother there seeing her hope fade away before her eyes ; 
there was the gentle young sister whose life was to have been 

lorified by the brother’s glory ; there were the friends—the new 
riends, but the tried friends surely now. 

Now and again bits of sentences broke from Pigott’s lips. 

Then like an unnatural burst of sunlight upon a grey evening 
there broke the gay, quaint, minor chanting sing-song of some children 
under the window. 

“A May song,” said Lawrence. | 

“Send them away, Madge,” ordered Mrs. Westcott in a whisper, 
but with decision. 

“No, I like it.” 

So they let things go on as they might. 

“So many days,” were the next vague words. 
ill so long? Twelve days you said.” 

“Yes,” put in Madge with a bluntness she had taken up that 
morning. The girl was not unfeeling, but some people have an 
instinct which compels them to act in what looks like a stoical 
way. ‘Yes, you said you would not stay here forold May Day, and 
as you would notdo it willingly, you have had to do it unwillingly.” 
With this she turned hastily and went out of the room. 

A slight flush came over Pigott’s face. 

He did not say any more, but after seeming to listen, his eyelids 
drooped as the children’s song faded into the distance of the street. 

he sleep of health had come to him. 


“ Have I been 


One is not cured of rheumatic-fever in a‘ day, so there was more 
time for Lawrence Pigott to stay injGreensmeade. However, he did 
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at last go away with his mother and sister, and after that for a while 
the course of the existence of the two families drifted them apart. 

Never again,’ though, could they be altogether two distinct 
families. Taff chose, and Mary Pigott chose, to enter upon what the 
old folks called an imprudent engagement. Taff had not even 
passed his final law examination, much less had he earned the 
mueney wherewith to keep a wife and to begin housekeeping upon. 
But these two trusted the future, and trusted each other. 

Lawrence went off to India. 

There he was for a year working on, but not, so far as the Greens- 
meade people knew, making a name for himself. Taff had told many 
things about his friend, many of them so prophetic of greatness that the 
most exalted promotion would have come ns news of an expected sort. 

Lawrence always wrote cheerily. But, if he told details to his 


mother, she kept them to herself, nothing but satisfied generalities 


went down to the Westcotts. 

So a second year went by. 

In that year Taff became a full-blown solicitor, and he also 
managed—he was a very lucky young man—to alight upon a good 
practice. Some people do happen to hear of the right thing at the 
right moment, and also they are often the owners of the right 
amount of deeision to take the opportunity that comes. David West- 
cott was one of these people. It would not be long therefore before 
he would crown his good fortune by making Mary Pigott his wife. 

The Greensmeade household was full of talk about Taff and his 
doings. Madge was still at home, and though just about that very 
time she also had what her prudent mother told her was a most 
flattering offer, and what no girl should refuse hastily or without 
due consideration, she still had refused it. To stay at home, and to 
take care of the old folks when they should be old, was, she declared, 
her vocation. 
would be Madge Westcott to the end of her days. 

At this her mother said some words of motherly, yet worldly- 
wise contempt, and having said them—wondered. Was her daughter 
Madge setting her heart upon a dream, an imagination ? W 
had there been to catch her young girl’s fancy ? 

__ So do mothers, even the clearest-eyed of them, grope in. the 
darkness, i | . | 

A little time.more passed, and again the rejected suitor came 
forward. Again, too, Mra. Westcott talked to Madge, bidding her 
think well and wisely, and, as she said, “not cast away an honest 
lover and a noble gentleman for any sentimental fancy.” 

Madge certainly did not look like a sentimental maiden; indeed, 
there was a blushing abruptness in her off-hand answer. 

“T am not so foolish, mother,” was her cry. “No Westcott yet 
was ever guilty of too much sentiment, so rest your dear heart in 
the belief that I have none at all. Not even the small amount that 
would be necessary before I could marry Mr. Ashurst. He'd want 
some love, and I have none—literally none.” 

“Stuff! You do not know what you are talking of, child!” 

“Yes, I do, mother. And if you are kind, you will’see Mr, 
Ashurst instead of me.” % 

There was evidently no help for it, and the mother did see the 
gentleman, and gave her unwilling answer. 

Into this family discomfort Taff’s letters came like a healthy, 
viyorous breeze. One that had been full of his plans, and of his 
reasons for persuading Mary to marry him at once, ended with this 
sentence : | 

“First-rate news from Lawrence. He has got promotion, but 
sends word he is coming home. Queer, that ; I souk: stay and take 
the work at once.” , 

A week later there was more from Taff. Mary and he were to 
be married early in June. | 

“No more news from Lawrence ; it looks as if he might have 
started. He is a touch-and-go fellow, and he may turn up any day. 
His mother is full of the idea of seeing him, but cannot see any 
more than I do why he comes. Like a woman, she has come to the 
conclusion he is ill.” : 

She was wrong. Her son had never been better in his life. 

By this time the second year was just completed since that May 
Day when our story began. The quaint old May songs had been 
sung more than a weck ago, and the green meadows were parted and 
at the same time linked together by snow-white hedgerows, The 
may was out as it rarely was so early, but then April,. that year, 
had absorbed the coldness of the young May, and had left her only 
the sunshine and the flowers. | 

Madge had been writing to Mary Pigott. She had been told what 
she was to wear as bridesmaid, but she wanted to change the order, 
and she wanted a little of her own way. So, you sce, the trouble of her 
unwelcome lover had left her still practical, and by no means wounded. 

Two years passing over her fair head had left some marks. 
Perhaps, after alt but vague marks. She was a bit graver, a degree 
softer ; she could flash a gay word and sing over her work, but she 
could think better, and she could face life more wisely. 


She did not see the advantage of marriage—no, she { 


Vho: 


Now we sec her again her round alert figure looked very much 
the same. Being so warm she wore a cotton dress instead of a 
warmer serge one, but it was still of the same dark-blue colour, and 
it still was of the same daintily trim compactness, Having finished 
her letter she sauntered out through the long garden, went out at its 
lower gate, crossed a by-lane, and was in a meadow. os 

One side of the meadow trended downwards to the river; in 
that direction ran a line of pollard-willows, the white greenness of 
their leaves showing in the play of the light breeze. In the opposite 
direction was a worn pathway, which led to other continuing paths 
and the high-road. ‘This made a short-cut from the top end of 
Greensmeade to the railway-station two miles off. In the evening 
one would have scen a line of railway labourers making their way 
home to the Greensmeade cottages—not so in the midde of the day- 
No one was to be seen. e 3 | ta § 

So Madge strolled on. The walk was entirely without an object, 
and simply taken in the sweet, leisurely love of being out in the 
fresh summer air. Sometimes her hands clasped together, some- 
times they hung by her side, and swung as she walked. 

All at once the sweet lazy freedom of her was gone, and she 
started. . | i Hoe teint no 

A man had got over a stile at the far-off corner of the field, and 
was coming along the-path. If her walk had been the perfection 
of laziness, his was the picture of decision and quick ptrpose. 

It was Lawrence Pigott. - x ; 

He had taken her hands before she had called tp her practical 
common-sense. She was angry with herself for being so’ surprised ; 
why should she be surprised? 

Consequently she burst forth with some wild words: _ 

“Ts it your ghost, or is it yourself, Mr. Pigott ?” she cried. 

The hands answered, ‘Myself, [ think,” were the quiet words. 
He had looked as quietly into her eyes, and the wildness was 
quenched out of her. | : 

“Who ever dreamt of your coming?” she at last gasped, fighting 
hard for a careless manner. — | : eo 

“You knew I was coming to England, did you nat ?” 

“‘T suppose we did—some time.” rn = 

“And coming to England means coming to Greensmeade. 
Madge, you know why I come?” He had loosed her hands, but now 
seize them again. | Sa : ore cael 

' Her old wild self leaped to the front. — ts 

“To be at Mary’s wedding, I suppose ?” she asked. . 

“ You think that?” he smiled. ‘And yet I only heard that such 
an event was close at hand when I came home last night, Taff was 
there, and Taff was everybody.” | | 

“And you, poor man, were—nowhere! Kind of you to look 
us up under the circumstances,” | 7 

‘You do not believe for an instant that I had no reason of my 
own ?” burst out the young man. How handsome he was ; how the 
Indian sun had tanned his pale darkness and bronzed him into 
strength! He was a lover for a girl to be proud of, ‘‘ Mother told 
you I had got promotion; that meant many things to me. One 
particular thing it- meant which swallowed up all the other good 


things—you know, Madge ?” Mar aer 
“What do I know? Howdol 


1 


“Sir !” and she grew rosy-red. 

know what—what——” . . 
. “T knew my wife was in England, so I came for her.” 

Madge was rosier, Her last flash was a very weak one. 

“ Indeed,” said she, “I did not know——” 

He loosed her hands, but he drew her to him. 

“ Madge, my darling, you know it all! Iam sure you know it 
all! You will come back with me? I could not send and ask my 
wife to come to me; I must fetch her. You will do it ?” 


- They walked in at the old garden gate soon after, and Madge, 
slipping her hand within his arm, said, with a toss of her fair young 


_ “Tt is wonderful how you men take things for granted. Have I 
ever yet said I will be your wife? Now, have I?” 

“] shall tell the doctor that you have given me to understand 
you will be——” Lawrence did not seem to trouble himself about 
the mere form of a word. 

Greensmeade that year paid no heed to its May Day merry- 
makings, for there was a greater pe to fill every mouth. Madge 
Westcott was engaged, and Madge Westcott would be married in less 
than a month. oe _ 

Who can wonder that the 
prospects of the hay-crop ? 

Mary Pigott was a victim. Instead of having her own quiet 
little wedding in the London church, she had to make asecond bride 
down at Creensmeade, and to accept Dr. Westcott as herfather. How 
could her brother give her away when he had to stand and have his 
own bride given tohim?_ e 

Greensmeade talke of that double wedding to this, day ! 


people forgot politics, and even the 
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The Editor’s Note Book. 


THe Times thinks that the second reading of the Franchise Bill by 
an overwhelming majority will be hailed by the country with great 
satisfaction, but it may reasonably be doubted whether outside of 
professional political circles the country cares very much about the 
matter one way or the other. And it must not be forgotten that the 
majority is considerably discounted by the fact that it included the 
whole of the irreconcilable Parnell party, and that the Bill has yet to 
be navigated through the dangerous shoals and quicksands of Com- 
ae to say nothing of the Honse of Lords, before it gets safely into 
po 


POLITICAL authorities differ as to what will be. the absolute 
effect of the Bill, but it seems to be agreed on all sides that electoral 
power m Ireland will be thrown more than ever into the hands of 
the worst and most ignorant class of voters. In this case we may 
look for the presence in the House of more men of the stamp of 
Mr. Healy, whose wilful disobedience last week to the orders of the 
Speaker—not to mention the rules which govern the conduct of 
peer ve as disgraceful an outrage as can well be imagined. 

t is to be hoped that the House will take warning in time, 


Sm WILLIAM HARcOURT’s London Government Bill is too large a 
measure to. criticise on a first introduction to it, but at first sight it 
seems a carefully-considered measure, and as well adapted to the 
Sabet circumstances of the case as could have been expected. 

he two most sweeping provisions of the Bill are those which deal 
with the abolition of the Court of Aldermen and of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and of these the former is sure to give rise to con- 
siderable opposition. The Gas, Water, and Licensing questions are 
all left to be dealt with by the new Municipality. 


In the present state of public business it is almost too much to 
expect that the Bill can possibly become law this session. It is 
obvious, however, that the measure, possibly amended and altered, 
must pass before very long. It will then be for the citizens of the 
metropolis generally to decide how it is to work. If they send the 
right men to the new Municipal Council, there may be reasonable 
expectation of an improvement. If on fhe other hand the representa- 
tion is allowed to into. the hands of men of the ordinary vestry 
ty pe the last state of London will be worse than the first. 


IN the iriterest of travellers on the Continent it is to be hoped that 
justice will speedily overtake the forgers of the fictitious bank-notes 


which have been put into circulation abroad. Bank of England notes, | 


and especially those for ten pounds, are not only more convenient to 
carry than gold, and less troublesome than circular letters of credit, 
but command in many parts of the Continent a considerable premium 
in consequence of the facilities they afford for making remittances by 
post to England. | < 


' A QUESTION which was recently put in the House of Commons 

as again 

the economists who object to prisoners being employed on useless 

and unremunerative work, such as oakum-picking and the treadmill, 

and the champions of the outside labour market, which is declared to 

et grievously interfered with by the competition of prison manu- 
tures. ee, . 


THE largest firm of mat-makers in London, who are also the largest 
contractors for prison labour, have written to the papers, averring that 
the proper th is to let the labour of prisoners to a manufacturer, 
and stating that during the twelve years in which they have held such 
contracts, they have actually increased, instead of reducing, the 
nom and wages of the free working-men in theiremployment. [ 
think it would be very difficult to persuade any working-man that this 
increase is not in spite of, rather than in consequence of, the employ- 
ment of convicts. | 


- ‘THE loss of the ‘' Daniel Steinmann” steamer near Halifax, once 
more points a moral which repeated disasters have made very familiar. 
The captain says that the fog had been 20 thick for two days previously, 
that he had been unable to take any observation, that “there must 
have been an extremely strong easterly current,” and that his ‘‘com- 
passes must have. been subject to some attraction,” but it does not 
appear that until a light was sighted—which, by the way, the captain 
mistook for another—the thickness of the weather materially interfered 
with the progress of the ship. 


UNDER carte peg mere pees road a to have sngEe 
lying-to until the fog lifted, at all events enough to enable the captain 
a be sure whereahoute he was when he approached the land, but then 
the custom which such matters dogs not look favourably upon 

Pp whose caution overpowers their desire to get across the water 
in at least the average number of days, 


aroused the old controversy about prison labour between | 


ALL accounts of the University Boat Race last week agree in 
saying that a marked falling off, both in the attendance on the river 
banks and in the popular interest in the event, was noticeable. That 
this was to be attributed to the weather cannot fairly be said, as not 
many years ago the race was rowed in the presence of an enormous 
number of people in a blinding snowstorm. The fact is that the 
reaction, which was inevitable after the manner in which enthusiasm 
about the race was worked up and overdone by the newspapers, has 
come at last. It will not be long before people look back with absolute 
astonishment at the ridiculous fuss which was made about the race 
ten or a dozen years ago. 


THE managers of the London theatres were placed in a somewhat 
invidious Saray on the occasion of the funeral of the Duke of 
Albany. On application to the Lord Chamberlain they were informed 
that no order would be issued, but that it would be left to each 
manager to do as he thought best. Almost without an exception, 
they took this as being the old story, ‘‘No compulsion, only you must,” 
and closed their theatres. 


WHY a particular class of public entertainers should in this way 
be heavily fined on such occasions is a puzzle to which no feasible 
explanation can be given, and it certainly seems hard upon London 

eatrical managers, and upon the many hundreds of people in their 
employment, that they should have to prove their loyalty at the 
expense of their pockets, knowing very well that large numbers of 
the people who would otherwise shave furnished their audiences are 
simply being driven to pass the evening at the music-halls.. 


HoweEVER, if these things have to be done at all, it is just as well 
to do them with a good grace—a fact which Miss Mary Anderson 
might have remembered with advantage. The circumstances con- 
nected with the closing of the Lyceum Theatre on the day of the 
funeral showed a curious hesitation. First of all, Miss Anderson 
announced that the public would be so dreadfully inconvenienced b 
the closing of the theatre that it would be kept open ; at the elevent 
hour it was stated that the lady would be prevented from acting by 
sudden indi ition; and next morning the Observer contained a 
letter, signed ‘Mary Anderson,” couched in somewhat pune 
terms, and regretting that the melancholy event should have 
pio sniee her appearing on what was neccessarily the last night of 

er engagement. 


CONSIDERING that the American lady owed a great part of her 


fashionable pepuen ey to the marked favour shown her by the Prince 


and Princess of Wales, it cannot be said that she—or perhaps I should 
say, her advisers—displayed on this occasion either tact or courtesy. 


THE “sacred lamp of burlesque ” seems to want cleaning, or 
trimming, or something of the kind, if its fire is to be kept alive b 

the ministering priestesses of the Gaiety Theatre. ‘‘ Camaralzaman ' 
had but a brief and sickly existence, and now ‘‘Our Helen ’”’ has come 
to terrible first-night grief. Has even the Gaiety public at last been 
educated up to the point of discovering that a three-act burlesque is 
about as tedious a form of entertainment as the ingenuity of man has 
ever yet invented ? 


Now that Mr. Irving’s American tour has come to an end, the 
measure of his success becomes apparent. Very conflicting 
reports reached this country, especially during the earlier days of the 
enterprise, and no doubt it was some little time before American 
playgoers accustomed themselves to the actor’s peculiarities, but, as 
time went on, his artistic triumph became assured, and the financial 
success, which was never in much doubt, developed into something 
phenomenal. 


AFTEE a short summer season at the Lyceum Mr. Irving and his 
company will return to America ; a policy which, except from the point 
of view of dollars, does not seem to me very pains Actors as 

t as Mr. Irving, and with quite as large a following, have found 
fore now that it was unwise to leave their places vacant. There 
is no public in the world more loyal to its favourites than the 
London public, but it is quite capable of transferring its affections 
from a memory to a fact, and to take up with a new favourite if the 
old one withdraws himself for too long a time. 


‘- NovELs and plays “‘ with a purpose ” are so universally distrusted, 
that the pill is usually gilded and made to look as much as possible 
like something else before it is presented to the patient, but artitice 
such as this does not commend itself to the management of the 
Standard Theatre. The Easter novelty at this house is described as 
‘A Bitter Wrong.. A Wife in England, No Wife in France. A 
Dramatic Protest inst the French Marriage Law. 


_ Tr is to be hoped that this precedent will not be extensively 
followed. A five-act tragedy on the Deceased Wife's Sister, a farcical 
comedy on the Government of London, or a three-act burlesque drama 
to inculcate principles of teetotalism, would offer rather an erpalling 


prospect to playgoers, 
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The Black Man. 


THE vast continent of Africa is about five thousand miles in length, 
and more than four thousand five hundred in breadth. Its area is 
nearly thirteen million and a half square miles, and it is inhabited by 
upwards of a hundred and fifty millions of pepe chiefly Moors, Arabs, 
and negroes, with many mulattoes, besides, in these days, a considerable 
number of Europeans. The mixture of races is most evident among 
the Felatahs, who occupy the country extending from Sahara in the 
north, to the Kong Mountains in the south, and from the sea in the 
west, to the kingdom of Boma and Mandara in the east—a space equal 
to a fourth of Europe or a tenth of Africa. From the tribes of Felatahs 
have been brought iron spear-heads with wooden shafts, heads of 
javelins, urrows, double-edged swords, ornamental beads, and pottery 
ware, exactly similar to the articles which were dug up at Canterbury 
and held to be relics of the Pagan time in Britain. Their rude manufac- 
tures, with double-handed bellows and a handleless hammer, still 
yield an iron so tough, that the best blades that come from Sheffield 
they call ‘‘ rotten iron,” because they will chip and break. 

Africa contains civilised, as well as uncivilised negroes. The lan- 
guage ofall negro races is, indeed, unwritten, but in Monrovia, the 
capital of the negro republic of Liberia, there are many natives who 
can read and write. To the commander of an English man-of-war, for 
example, when he entered the harbour, this letter was brought by a 
boat that put off expressly to bring it : 


‘*GENTLEMEN OF THE MAN-OF-WAR,—I shall be happy to see 
you on shore. Mrs. H. sends her love, and will be happy to wash 
your clothes. —I have the honour to be, gentlemen, yours affectionately, 

“‘J. H., Colonel of the Liberian Militia.” 


But on the whole this high degree of civilisation is not frequently 
attained. 

The notion of a Deity held by an African negro on his own soil is 
utterly rudimentary, and wants even a name. The general idea is of a 
vague ghost, without personality or character, and the name may also 
mean the firmament or thesun. Of the suggestion of death there is 
everywhere extreme dread, though it is often blindly and fearlessly 
risked, ‘‘ He is finished,” say the East Africans of a dead relative. 
“ All is done for ever,” say those of the west. In Bonny, European 
intercourse has suggested the phrase ‘‘ He is gone for devilly.”” Food 
is set by the grave, and in the case of a chief, slaves are killed for sus- 
tenanceand companionship on the way tothe spirit world; and for weeks, 
and sometimes, perhaps, even for years after a death, the place of burial 
is dreaded, because the ghost of the dead, always believed to be vindic- 
tive, is supposed to haunt it. A village has been broken up by the 
death of one whose ghost was an especial source of terror. But 
after some time there 1s no more faith in the ghost. In this matter, 
as in all others, there is no reflection, no reasoning out of conclu- 
sions. But the dead man is held to be altogether extinct. Ask a 
man where is the spirit of his great-grandfather, and he will reply 
that he does not know, ‘It is done.” There is occasional par- 
ticular belief as to a certain man’s spirit, that it has gone into a 
bird or gorilla; but, attempt to get upon traces of a belief in trans- 
migration generally, the answer is ‘‘No.” It is beyond the ordi- 
nary power of a negro to reason from the particular to the general. 

verywhere is there a belief in witchcraft, which is as often 
regarded as the cause of a death as of a recovery. There is the 
utmost vagueness in the fetishism that ascribes a sort of divinity 
to serpents, birds, rocks, mountains, peaks, waterfalls, feathers, 
teeth, claws, skins, and brains of animals, etc. In Eastern Africa 
they have statues for idols, but only one tribe has been found in the 
west that has advanced so far as this—the Wanyka, and they say 
that their images came from the east. The tutelary deity of the 
Brass district is the boa-constrictor ; of Bonny it is the iguana; and 
these creatures are held in such reverence that they are allowed to 
come into the houses and eat anything that comes in their way. It 
is death to injure one of these reptiles, and if one be found dead, it is 
rolled up in a white cloth and tied in a mat for solemn burial, 
attended by gun-firing andrum-drinking. By the same people a dead 
slave is only sewn in matting, and then flung without ceremony to the 
crocodiles and sharks of the river. 

The ju-ju, king or priest, is the authorised fountain of superstition. 
The people of New Calabar had special reverence for a spirit supposed 
to live beyond the river borders in the Oru, which they describe-as the 
long ju-ju country. The ju-ju of that place is a woman, who knows 
everything, and lives in a valley set about with hills. When a great 
crime has been committed, and the guilt of the accused is doubtful, 
accused and accuser are said to havo been sent together to this oracle. 
Having reached the sacred ground, and arrived at a certain bush, the 
attendants remain behind, while the accused and accuser advance 
together. Accusation is then made in a loud voice, and a mysterious 
voice in the air demands whether he be guilty. Denial, of course, 
follows, and the accused is commanded by the strange voice to go back, 
If innocent, he is able to go home ; but, if guilty, the superstition was 
that his feet are glued to the ground, and while he struggles to get 
away, water springs up beside him, and rises till it covers his head. 
When he has thus been killed, the water sinks into the earth again, 
sucking his corpse with it as far as the neck, but leaving the head 
above ground. 


At the Egbo nesta in the Old Calabar district, suspected persons . 
o 


are tried by the ardeal of the esere, or poison bean, which is supposed. 
to kill only the guilty. It nearly killed Professor Christison, of 
Edinburgh, when he tned on his own person its properties, so tha 
the risk of being found guilty and executed is much greater in this 
way than the trial trip to the long ja-ju country. ; : 

The negroes have no system of language, nearly every tribe having 
its own tongue. ‘‘The Tower of Babel,” says Captain Adams, 
‘‘might have been built in any of these districts ;” yet in Western 
Equatorial Africa the tribes were found not sharply pointed by land- 
marks from each other, but with their villages intermixed. Interior 
to the Cameroons, the Old Calabar, and the Bonny districts, are a 
people called Qua. But the Quas of the Cameroons can’t understand. 
the language of the Quas of Bonny. As we speak of Equatonal 
Africa, let it be noted that negroes living under the equator are not 
blacker than those farther from it. In a damp and moist country, 
especially when it is mountainous, the negroes are less black, though 
not less distinctly marked with negro features, than in a dry climate. 
Damp also causes more hunger, and a longing desire for a meat diet, 
and tends, therefore, in Africa to the suppor of cannibalism. Mr. 
Hutchinson is reported to have said, that he had seen it stated ina 
Sierra Leone newspaper, by a missionary in that colony, not that he 
had heard of, but that he had seen, hampers of dried human flesh 
carried about on men’s backs to be sold for eating during the progress 
of a war between two considerable negro tribes. : 

At Bonny, secretly, but within sight of our ships on the river, 
cannibal ceremonies were maintained at a comparatively quite recent 
period. The horrors of one, Mr. Hutchinson, concealed in a hut, was 
able to see unsuspected, and he says: ‘‘I can assure you of a fact in 
connection with one of their reprisal executions for cannibal purposes, 
that occurred during the temporary stay of Mrs. Hutchinson and 
myself at Bonny. e were stopping on board a palm-oil hulk, when 
one morning there came to the vessel, for some trading object, the 
very ju-ju_man whom I had seen at his bloody work some time 


peven It seems that he had repeated this operation on the day. 


efore the visit now recorded ; and on Captain Shaw, who had charge of 
the hulk, asking him how he could dare to look in the face of a white 
lady, who had heard of his eating the head of a man the day before— 
for I must tell you that the head is a part claimed as a tit-bit by the 
executioner—he replied with the most imperturbable sang froid, 
expressive of profound contempt for all culinary art, ‘I no eat him, 
for my cook done spoil him ; he no put nuff pepper on him,’ meaning 
that the sauce had not been to his taste.” 

The cannibals are generally tall and well made. The Wabembe, 
says Captain Burton, on the north-west shore of Taganyaka Lake, 
have abandoned to wild prone the richest land ; too lazy to fish or 
hunt, they devour all kinds of carrion, grubs, and insects, and, like the 
Fans described by M. du Chaillu, will eat the bodies of men who 
have died of sickness. A tribe living in the interior is said to come 
down to the shore to catch people living near the sea, whose flesh the 
suppose to have a brinier and choicer flavour, On the other han 
other tribes bury the dead bodies of their enemies for a week, to give 
them a gamy flavour before they are eaten. The love of putrid meats 
and the want of salt bring on leprosy, elephantiasis, ulcers, and other 
diseases of the skin. Scrofula abounds, and longevity is rare. 

‘There are considerable differences in degree of intellect among the 
several negro tribes, and also among the people of the same tribe. 
rp, eed generally skilful in making iron implements, but even among 
the best tribes of the interior—who possess looms and weave palm- 
fibre into a good cloth—there is little achieved by mental labour or 
forethought. They have imagination, with considerable power of 
speech, sharp tradiny, and an ingenuity for lying and cheating that 
cannot belong to a merely stupid people. Though often treacherous, 
they are hospitable, and have affectionate impulses, and their women: 
show great tenderness of heart. 

Polygamy is the rule, but it is accompanied with the moat 
determined exclusion of blood marriages. The tribes are split into. 
clans, almost always of the clan of the mother, and descendants of 
one mother to the remotest ascertainable degree are forbidden to 
intermarry, such marriages being held abominable. But this is the 
only recognised bar. A son inherits at his father’s death all his 
mothers-in-law as wives, who must make themselves nseful to 
him, the wife being bought, sold, and inherited, her position in 
West Africa being a sort of slavery. In East Africa, however, 
Dr. Livingstone tells us of a tribe in which the custom prevails that 
when a man marries a woman of a neighbouring village, that he should 
go to her house to live, and occupy himself in carrying home firewood 
to his mother-in-law. There, if a woman beats her husband, she is 
brought to be tried in the Palaver House, and if found guilty, is con- 
demned to carry him home on her back. This is her triumph, because 
all the women along the road cheer her, and cry: ‘‘Give it him 
again! give it him again!” On the whole, where the virtual 
slavery of the woman is most certain, and she is liable to the domestic 
whip, her position is comparatively good. She has her way in the 
household, and seems to be the Tapper for the company of other wives. 
The husband being accounted a bad man if he shows partialities, the 
wives rarely disagree among themselves, although they and the women 
generally cause many wars and quarrels among the men. 

The Africans are highly ceremonious, but in the personage to whom 
most ceremony is due—an African king—there is a s way 
exciting relish for the reverence that is to come. Both Da Chailla 
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and Captain Burton, writing of the west and of the east, met with 
occasion for describing it. Captain Burton, in the ‘‘ Land of the Moon,” 
writes ‘‘ that the chief was travelling towards the coast as a porter in a 
caravan. When he heard of his father’s death, he at once stacked 
his load, and prepared to return home and rule. The rest of the gang, 
before allowing him to depart, beat him severely, exclaiming partly in 
jest, partly in earnest: ‘Ah, now thon art still our comrade, but 

resently thou wilt fine, flog, torture, and slay us!’” So, when one of 

_ du Chaillu’s negro friends was voted king, some spat in his face, 
others beat him with their fists, some kicked and pelted him, whilst 
the unfortunates who could not join in this exercise, assiduously 
cursed him, his brothers and sisters, his parents and grand-parents, 
to his remotest ancestors. They exclaimed: ‘‘ You are not our king 
yet, for a little while we will do what we please with you. By-and-by 
we shall have to do your will,” this being the authorised coronation 
ceremony of an absolute king. 


Balzac’s First Book. 


WHEN Balzac was at the beginning of his career, and known only to 
the few who had chanced upon his brilliant sketches in the Paris 
newspapers, it so happened tliat one of these sparkling effusions fell 
in the way of a Paris bookseller and was published. The bookseller 
had, or thought he had from long experience, a shrewd idea of what 
would take with the Parisian public. He folded the paper and laid it 
down with an air of decision, saying as he did so: ‘1 will offer that 
fellow three thousand francs fora novel. I may have to pay more, 
buat Pi try three thousand to start with.” Next morning the bookseller 
started out to find Balzac. His quest took him into an obscure street 
in one of the oldest and poorest parts of the city. As he turned into 
the dingy thoroughfare, he said to himself as he looked about: ‘‘ Ah, 
indeed, he must be a plebeian ; I will otfer him two thousand francs— 
no more.” Somewhat weary, the bookseller at length found the house ; 
it was high, dingy, and not too clean. ‘‘ Oh, I shall say one thousand 
five hundred,” was his resolve as he crossed the threshold. M. Balzac 
lived on the fourth floor, and his visitor climbed the rickety stairs. 
‘* Aha! one thousand francs; not a sou more,” was his mental 
determination. But when he stepped into the shabby room and saw a 
young man dipping a penny roll into a glass of water, three hundred 
francs, just one-tenth the sum first intended, was the offer that sprang 
to his lips, and for this amount he received the manuscript of what 
was afterwards considered a masterpiece. ' 


Cookery. 


A FRENCH LITTLE DINNER. 


THERE are times when in an ordinary English household it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to get even a small dinner properly cooked. 
During the spring cleaning, a little washing, the chimney swept, or 
the ‘“‘day out’ of one of the servants, it is generally found necessary 
to have cold meat for the family, and politely to request the master of 
the house to dine ‘‘in town.” Indeed, the occasions on which this 
request is preferred become so frequent that he never feels able 
to calculate on dining at his own table. If the business of eating 
were as seriously regarded as it ought to be by English people, such a 
state of things would not be allowed to exist. It should be for no 
light cause that the master of the house is required to eat either 
club or restaurant dinners, or the: mistress and children to exist 
on cold meat or scraps. It was once our privilege to dine with a 
French neighbour in what she called ‘‘gipsy fashion,” and by way 
of showing what can be done under difficulties, we will relate our 
experience. 

This French lady and her husband had lived in a quiet way, keep- 
inf but two servants, a French cook and housemaid, and were on the 
point of leaving England. Madame had been in town all day, and it 
was not until late in the evening that we were able to see her on some 
little matters connected with her departure. 

‘* Now,” she said, ‘‘do stay and dine with us in ‘ gipsy fashion’; 
the housemaid left yesterday, pasag ¢ placed ; there is ont cook to 
wait at table, and as she has been busy packing all day, she has not 
changed her dress. The wine-glasses are packed, and we have but 
one decanter left ; but do stay, if you can put up with things.” 

Ve protested, but stayed, and, as will be seen, had a little dinner 
to remember, not to say some food for reflection. Every dish was 
perfect in its way, and if we omit the pdté de foies gras and the 
truffles, the cost of this exquisite little dinner would be considerably 
less than that of an ordinary joint and pudding at a well-ordered 
English table. We give the menu; it had been composed for two, 
but was amp sufficient for four persons. Probably the réchauffé for 
the morrow’s breakfast suffered from the unexpected numbers of the 
dinner-party, but as madame’s cook always had eggs and gravy in the 
house, there was no need to be uneasy on that score. With these 
materials a clever cook can always extemporise a little feast, 


MENU. 
Bread Soup. 
Herrings with Mustard Sauce. 
P&até de Foies Gras. Brain Fritters. 
Veal & la Casserole. Macaroni 3 la Milanaise. 
Omelette au Confiture, 
Stilton Cheese. 


BREAD SOUP. 


This was merely a good brown bouillon, perfectly clear, with some 
pieces of bread cut very thin and ib into it just before serving, 
apparently only to justify the name of the soup. As a rule soups are 
not made so strong in France as in England, and are not regarded so 
much as nourishment as a preliminary to, and preparation for, the good 
dishes of the dinner, and no doubt froma dietetic point of view this 
is correct. 

HERRINGS WITH MUSTARD SAUCE. 


Put a tablespoonful of the finest salad-oil into a dish, pass the 
herrings through it on both sides. The fish must not be opened, and,’ 
with a little care, can easily be properly cleansed. Lightly pepper and 
salt the herrings, which should have soft roes, and let them lie for an 
hour. Place them on a gridiron over 8 very slow fire, turn them often 
until done; they will take from fifteen to Bigaie minutes, To make 
the sauce for four herrings, take half a pint of white stcck, stir into it, 
whilst boiling, an ounce of fine flour and a teaspoonful of French 
mustard mixed smooth in a little cold water, continue stirring over the 
fire until thickened, add an ounce of butter, and a large pinch of 
parsley finely chopped, pepper and salt to taste. Stir the sauce until 
the butter, which should be broken into little bits, is dissolved, and 
be careful it does not boil after this addition. Lay the herrings on 
a hot dish, pour the sauce round them, and serve. 


PATE DE Fo1Es GRAS. 


‘“ Whilst we wait for the fritters,’’said our host, ‘‘let us dally with 
this morsel of pdté.”” It was made by Humel, and was exquisite. 
We give the name of the maker, in case any of our readers shoul: be 
tempted toindulge in thisdelicacy. ‘‘ And now,” continued monsieur, 
‘‘we must have a glass of this Chambertin which goes so well with, 
the paté;” and, as we tasted, we came to the conclusion that those who 
can afford foies gras, must also afford Chambertin. 


BRAIN FRITTERS. 


Procure an ox brain, carefully wash it, and boil it for a quarter of 
an hour in well-seasoned stuck. When the brain is cold, cut it into 
slices as thin as possible, dip each of them in batter, drop them as. 
you do them into fat at a temperature of four hundred and thirty 
degrees, or that which will brown instantly a piece of bread dipped 
into it. To make the batter, mix two large tablespoonfuls of tine 
flour with four of cold water, mix in a tablespoonful of dissolved butter 
or of fine oil, the yolk of an egg, and a ee of salt and pepper. 
Let the batter stand for two hours, and when ready to use, beat the 
white of the egg to a strong froth, and mix with it. Do not fry more 
than two fritters at once ; as you take them up, throw them on paper 
to absorb any grease clinging to them; serve on a napkin or orna- 
mental dish-paper. If this recipe is closely followed, the fritters will 
be light, crisp, delicate morsels melting in the mouth, and form 
besides a very pretty dish. Garnish with fried parsley. Take care the 
parsley is thoroughly dry; put it into a small frying-basket, und 
immerse it for an instant in hot fat. Turn it out on paper, dry, and 
serve. 

VEAL A LA CASSEROLE. 


For this dish a pes of the fillet, about three inches thick, will be 
required, and weighing from two to three pounds. It should be cut from 
one side of the leg without bone ; but sometimes butchers object to give 
it, as cutting in this manner interferes with cutlets. In such a case a 
piece must be chosen near the knuckle, and the bone be taken out before’ 
cooking. Fora large pony a thick slice of the fillet, weighing about: 
four pounds, will be found advantageous. With a piece of tape tie 
the veal into a round shape, flour, and put it into a stewpan with a 
small piece of butter; fry until it becomes brown on all sides. Then 
add half a pint of d gravy, nicely seasoned with pepper and salt, 
cover the stewpan closely, and set it on the stove to sole very slowly 
for at least four hours. When done the veal will be exquisitely 
tender, full of flavour, but not the least ragged. Take the meat up, 
and keep hot whilst the gravy is reduced by boiling, without tho 
lid of the saucepan, to a rich glaze, then pour over the meat and 
serve. 
MACARONI A LA MILANAISE. 


Boil a quarter of a pound of the best Italian macaroni in a quart 
of water, with a little salt, until tender. When done drain it as dry 
as possible, put it into a stewpan with two or three spoonfuls of gon 

vy, an ounce of butter, and an ounce of grated Parmesan cheesc, 

tir over a slow fire for five minutes. Have ready some truffles, cut 
in slices, and stewed for a quarter of an hour in gravy; mix them 
with the macaroni, and serve. 


OMELETTE AU CONFITURE. 
Break three eggs into a basin, beat them with a small pinch of 
salt, a teaspoonful of sifted sugar, three tablespoonfuls of milky and a 
few drops of extract of vanilla, for four or fiye minutes, Have ready 
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in the omelet-pan, an ounce of fresh butter. When it is beginning to 
get brown, pour in the omelet mixture, hold the pan still over a 
moderate fire for half a minute, then, with a silver fork, keep stirring 
in the middle. When the omelet is beginning to set over ‘hie whole 
surface, and it is taking colour on the under side, shake the pan 
round and round, and when finished, spread a tablespoonful of apricot 
preserve on it. Shake the pan, hold it close to the dish, and slide half 
the omelet on to it. With a jerk turn over the other half, so that the 
omelet presents the appearance of an oval golden-coloured cushion. 
Take care not to cook the omelet too much. It is proper to have it 
rather underdone, or lightly set, on the inner side. 


Epsom Races. 

THERE is no ny as to when racing began on Epsom Downs ; 
but most antiquaries believe that it was in the reign of James I., who 
loved a good horse, and liked to sweep up a stake. Certain it is that 
in 1648, six hundred Cavalier gentlemen assembled at Epsom Downs, 
under pretence of a horse-race, and marched from there to Reigate. 
Major Audely, with five troops of horse and three of foot, overtook 
them at Ewell, had a skirmish with them at Nonsuch Park, and 
charged and routed them on a hill near Kingston. The Duke of 


Buckingham, a noble, brave, and handsome youth, set his back to an: 


elm-tree, and there fought desperately at bay, till he was struck down. 
At Kingston the Cavaliers rallied, and drove back the Puritan 
cavalry. . 

The Epsom races can only be clearly traced back as far as the year 
1780, when the famous Madcap ran and won, and proved the best 
plate horse in Fe die That was also the year of the first Derby, 
when nine started, the race being won by Sir C. Bunbury’s Diomed, 
ridden by the famous S. Arnull, who won the race many times after 
this first victory. The races were at first held in the spring and 
autumn, and being then comparatively local, began at eleven, and 
were conducted in a quiet, leisurely way, the company usually trooping 
off to the town for a general dinner after the two first heats had been 
run, and returning to another tranquil race after having enjoyed their 
wine. 

In 1825, sixty thousand persons were thought a grand assemblage 
at the Derby. The London, Dorking, Worthing, and Chichester 
coaches brought down a ee many visitors, but there were no trains 
to pour their two hundred thousand at once upon the town. The day 
was not the carnival then it is now ; no green boughs, false noses, or 
paper feathers enlivened the noisy, jostling procession. It must have 

en a sober trotting along of long-coated men in cocked-hats, out for a 
mere day’s fresh air, and a picnic. 

Durdans, near Epsom (once the seat of the Heathcotes, but now 

the property of the Earl of Rosebery), was built by Lord Berkeley 
from the ruins of Nonsuch, and very full of old memorials the place 
is. Pepys mentions eH 16, 1660) going to St. James’s, to sec the 
Duke of York, and finding him starting with the king, queen, and 
Prince Rupert to dine at Durdans. Evclyn, too, mentions, in his 
quiet, amiable way, going to Durdans, in 1665, and finding an assembly 
of savans—Dr. Wilkins, Sir William Pelly, and Mr. Hooke—‘‘con- 
triving chariots, new rigging for ships,” and of all things in the world 
—what was no doubt a sort of bicycle—‘'a wheel to run races in.” 
He adds: ‘‘ Perhaps three such persons together were not found 
elsewhere in Europe for parts and ingenuity.” Wilkins was the man 
who tried to establish a universal language, and so nullify the fatal 
curse of Babel ; Hooke was an astronomer, who was jealous of Newton, 
and claimed to have discovered the law of gravitation ; and Pelly was 
one of the most active founders of the Royal Society. 
' The great days of Durdans were when Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
the son of George II., came to reside there. It was this patron of 
dancing-masters and toadies who first gave rise to the saying, ‘‘ That 
whether there was peace or war abroad, there was sure to be family 
discord among the Guelphs.” His sisters despised him ; his strutting, 
little, demoralised father pronounced him a puppy, fool, and scoundrel ; 
his mother cursed the hour in which he was born; and the prime 
ininister described him as a poor, weak, irresolute, false, lying, contemp- 
tible wretch! While still a lad he drank and gambled. ‘‘ Oh, the tricks 
of pages !’’ said his mother to his father. ‘‘ No,” replied the bear- 
leader ; ‘‘ I wish to Heaven they were—they are the tricks of lacqueys, 
rascals.” One day, looking out from a window at St. James’s, he saw 
Bubb Doddington, a noted character of the day, roll by. ‘‘ There,” 
said the estimable prince, ‘‘there goes a man they call the most 
sensible fellow in England ; yet, with all his cleverness, I have just 
nicked him out of five hundred pounds.” He joined the Sproeinay to 
spite his father and Sir Robert Walpole, and earned his father's 
undying hate by removing his wife when she was in actual labour 
from Hampton Court to St. James’s, from whence he was very soon 
“‘quoited” to Kew. His mother, on her death-bed, refused to insult 
his father by seeing him. 

During the ’45 Rebellion, he showed some feeble desire to lead the 
army, being jealous of his truculent brother, the Duke of Cumberland ; 
but the fool’s ambition subsided into having a model of Carlisle Castle 
made in confectionery, and bombarding it with sugar-plums at the 
head of his maids-of-honour and mistresses. Eventually the poor 
creature died from a cold caught by putting on a thin silk coat in the 


month of March. Ina fit of coughing he broke an internal abscess, 
cried out, ‘I feel death!” and almost immediately expired. The 
bitter Jacobite epitaph upon him was only too just : 
Here lies Fred, 
Who was alive and is dead); 
Had it been his father, 
I had much rather ; 
Had it been his brother, 
Still better than another ; 
Had it been his sister, 
No one would have missed her ; 
Had it been the whole generation, | 
Still better for the nation ; ar 
But since ‘tis only Fred, 
Who was alive and is dead, 
| There's no more to be said. 
Some traditions of Fred still linger about Epsom. ; 
An obelisk (the flint of which went to face St. Martin’s Church, in 
the town) that formerly stood at the end of an avenue of walnut-trees 
in the Common Fields, marked the spot of Fred’s only victory. The 
prince one morning, walking alone in his white silk coat, espied a 
specially sable sweep sitting contemplatively under one of the trees, 
perhaps fatigued with the ascent of the palace chimneys. Fred, 
indignant at such an unmannered chur] coming between the wind and 
his nobility, bade him begone, and at once. The weary sweep, 
espying a fop or a footman—he hardly knew which—refused point- 
blank. The prince flourished his clouded caue, which the swee 
immediately wrenched from his hand and threw away, then strippes 
and offered combat. The prince, with a spark of the spint of his 
grandsire at Dettingen, threw off his silk coat and fell to. Tradition, 
generally loyal, affirms that the sweep was beaten ; but there certainly 
are calumnious reports that the sweep conquered, and set his black 
foot on the wizen neck of his royal antagonist. Other local historians 
make George III, (when a boy) the adversary and conqueror of the 
sweep—such is history. Certain it is that young Prince George was 
much here at the time when the peph nce were so jealous of his 
mother’s unwise intimacy with handsome Lord Bate. Soon ajter 
Fred’s lamented death, a Mr. Belchir rebuilt Durdans, but a fire 
destroyed the pace. and one of the Heathcotes reared the present 
structure of red brick bound with stone. 


Public Suicides in China. 

THE most barbarous of all the death-rites which have 
been observed in China was that of immolating human beings at 
the tombs of the departed great. As many as one handred and 
seventy-seven men have been buried alive in the tomb of a single 
individual. This horriblecustom does not prevail at all now, of course, 
but the same false and inadequate notions of the sacredness of human 
life do prevail universally. But of all Chinese customs the most 
remarkable has been the prevalent, public, fashionable suicides, 
conducted in public with every show of pomp, and sometimes 
actually under the general direction of a mandarin. A gay procession 
would be formed, and a delighted throng would follow the prospective 
victim to a scaffold which had been erected with great care. The seats 
commanding the best view of the sacrifice would be sold, and there 
would be a grand turn-out of the suiciding party's friends, ae well as of 
the public at large. Perhaps it would be a young widow, who had 
resolved to end her miserable existence on account of the death of her 
husband, a widow not being privileged to re-marry in China. The 
occasion would be treated as a regular holiday Le the natives. For a 
time the woman would chat pleasantly with her friends, partaking of a 
bountiful feast with them on the gallows. Then, having caressed 
a little child that was placed upon the table before her, and adorned 
it with a necklace, she would take a basket of flowers and scatter the 
blossoms gaily among the crowd, after which she would cheerfully 
place her head in the noose and swing offinto eternity. Asa rule, 
suicides are now performed without such publicity, but they are very. 
common, ee ; 


Teaching at Home. 


‘ ENGLISH LITERATURE. . PART H. 


_ A GENTLEMAN was one day deploring to a lady friend, what seemed 
to him the very defective education of some young nieces, in whom he 
was interested. The young ladies in question had been most carefully 
brought up, were charming, amiable, and accomplished, but seem 
to be utterly and hopelessly ignorant of the ordinary affairs of life, 
knew nothing about the value of money, and were quite unaware that 
an income, which was reckoned by hundreds, would not supply the 
same luxuries as one which was en thousands, : 

The lady, having listened sympathetically to her friend’s complaint, 
remarked: ‘‘I should like to ask you one question. Do your nieces 
ever read novels? ” 

‘‘ Never,” was the reply; ‘‘their parents do not approve of them, 
and have taken care that their daughters should never-read any.” 
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‘*‘Then,” returned the lady, ‘‘ the best thing I can suggest is, that 
ass should go through a course of novels immediately.” 
am not in a position to state whether the advice was followed, 
but my experience leads me to think it was sound ; no young woman, 
I imagine, could read through, say, Mr. Trollope’s novels,and retainsuch 
unconsciousness of the difference between hundreds and thousands. 


THE value of fiction as a means of education is not always 
sufficiently appreciated ; yet, when rightly used, there is no greater 
help to be had anywhere, than in the imaginative literature with 
which we are so richly blest. | 


No doubt it is very proper that our children should learn about 
their forefathers and feel they are English down to their finger-nails, 
as they thrill over the Spanish Armada or Battle of Waterloo. It is 
well, too, that they should learn the outward aspect of the world they 
live in, and geography may be made a most improving and interesting 
study. But there is a certain direction to be given to the taste and 
feelings, which can not be made the subject of formal lessons, and 
here the help of literature is invaluable. 


Few habits of mind are stronger than that which betrays the child 
of refined aeng ee into a feeling of scorn for the ‘‘ common people” 
around him. A child of ten or twelve in the private box or dress circle 
of a theatre will sometimes look with a sort of contempt and disgust 
at what he considers to be the vulgar creatures in the gallery, indulging 
in oranges and ginger-beer between the acts; but granted that he has 
average quickness of feeling, and let him read how Kit’s mother and 
Barbara’s mother went to the play, and it will cure him of despising 
his fellow-creatures more than any direct moralising could do. His 
contempt will give place to amusement, and he may feel a touch of 
tenderness as he wonders whether some chubby-faced urchin aloft has 
any resemblance to ‘‘ little Jacob.” 


I WOULD specially recommend Scott and Dickens as the two 
novelists who will be most useful for young people, and they will also 
be found more popular among them than any of our other first-rate 
authors. Dickens's works are particularly good for home-bred girls, 
who are apt to be deficient in the sense of humour, and are too often 
afflicted with a painful narrowmindedness, which disposes them to 
think everything wrong which they do not see done at home. The 
power of looking on the comic side of things is a great corrective to 
this frame of mind. 

In both of these authors, moreover, vice is portrayed in a manner 

-which would not sully the purest mind, and the love-scenes occupy 
@ very subordinate position, and do not offend against the feeling of 
reserve, which is very strong on this subject among healthily natured 
boys and girls. 


NOVELS consisting chiefly of descriptions of ‘‘society,” in the narrow 
sense of the word, are not generally good reading for children. In 
many cases such books give a very one-sided and incorrect picture of 
society, and, even when well drawn, are not particularly interesting 
to quite young people. Miss Austen and Thackeray, for instance, 
can only be appreciated by those who have already some knowledge 
and experience of society hevand what children usually acquire. 


THE books that children can enter into and profit by are those 
that give the universal rather than the temporary aspect of human 
nature, which, I suppose, explains how Shakespeare can be so largely 
understood and enjoyed by boys and girls. 


THE modern tendency of making Shakespeare into a lesson seems 
to me rather a mistake. It is little good trying to give children any- 
thing like a critical knowledge of the plays—you only teach them to 
parrot other people’s ideas ; and, after all, the best use we can make of 
our greatest poet is to enjoy him. As Shakespeare wrote his plays to be 
acted, it seems probable that the stage will best enable us to understand 
them. Certainly this is the case as far as children are concerned, and 
where parents have it in their power to do so, I should recommend 
them to take their childron where they have a chance of seeing one of 
Shakespeare’s plays fairly well acted. The fashion of afternoon per- 
formances greatly facilitates this, especially in the case of delicate 
children, who cannot stand late hours. 


It is also a very good plan to euecursre children to act among 
themselves. Of course no one would propose their acting through a play, 
butschoolboysof twelve and fourteen find the short scene from ‘Julius 
Ceesar,” or ‘‘ Pyramus and Thisbe,” most interesting to act, and where 
there is a nice little sister to undertake Titania, the fairy scenes from 

‘the ‘‘ Midsummer bs Seaby Dream” are most effective, recruits being 
enlisted from among the ‘‘ nursery children” to play the fairies. The 
statue scene from ‘‘A Winter's Tale” is a very telling one, and even 
bits from the ‘‘ Tempest” are not beyond amateurs who bring a little 
ingenuity tothe task. The preparation of two or three scenes will help 
to provide occupation for a holiday season; nor is it necessary to 
victimise one’s acquaintance by inviting a party to witness the per- 
formance. A fond grandmother, or an indulgent aunt,added to the other 

-up members of the household, will be quite sufficient audience 
to give zcst to the affair, and it is well that the children should get 


their pleasure from the acting itself, rather than from any admiration 
that their acting may excite. The praises of mothers and grand- 
mothers are understood even by children to be chiefly the results of 
affection, and have a very different effect from the injudicious flatteries 
of chance acquaintances, who, for their parts, are only too happy to 
escape the infliction of looking on at the performances of other people’s 
children, unless the said children are unusually gifted. The habit of 
reading aloud is an excellent one to cultivate, and children get a truer 
and more improving knowledge of literature by listening to what the 
great writers have actually written, than by learning any number of 
** primers ” describing their works. 


THouGH I have dwelt so much on the advantages to be derived 
from fiction, I by no means recommend that the pupil be confined to it. 


Books of travel and adventure, like Miss Bird’s most interesting 
volumes on the Sandwich Islands, Rocky Mountains, and Japan, or 
Kane’s ‘‘ Arctic Voyages,” Waterton’s ‘‘ Wanderings,” and parts of 
Wallace’s ‘‘Malay Archipelago,” may all be made interesting 
to children ; not forgetting to have an atlas at hand to turn to in 
case of need. Where access can be had to an old library, many of the 
earlier travellers will well repay looking through. Captain Cook, for 
instance, and Mungo Park, having an abundance of interesting 
adventures, 


SomE of the essays of Elia are generally liked by children. ‘‘ The 
Vicar of Wakefield,” Defoe’s ‘‘ Histor of. the Plazue,” many of the 
papers out of the Spectator, nasticulacly the allegorical ones, the one 
on a Sala superstitions, and the Sir Roger de Coverley ones, selections 
from Pepys’s and Evelyn’s diaries, ‘‘ Don Quixote '’—which though not 
English, may be termed European—and Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” are all specimens of our earlier literature within the 
compass of the understandings of children between ten and fifteen. 


IN poetry, such pieces as Macaulay’s ‘‘ Lays of Ancient Rome,” 
Aytoun’s ‘‘Lays of the Cavaliers,” Lockhart’s ‘‘Spanish Ballads,” 
are much preferred to moralisings over butterflies and buttercups, and 
other kindred subjects. Hood’s poems, both comic and serious, are 
general favourites, and so is Coleridge's “ Ancient Mariner.” I 
never knew a child to read ‘‘ Paradise Lost” of his own free 
will, though exceptional children may have done so; and the onl 
writings of Milton that generally suit them are the ‘‘ Allegro,” ‘‘ I] 
Penseroso,” and ‘‘Comus.” The last is one of the loveliest poems 
in our language, and a strong cast of amateur actors could hardly 
choose a better piece to revive than this charming old masque, 


ByRon has such a bad reputation among English people that they 
are apt to deny he is our third greatest poet, a position unhesitatingly 
accorded to him on the Continent, where he 1s, moreover, generally 
looked on a8 a hero anda patriot. But though one might hesitate 
to place his works in a child's hands, there 1s no reason why one 
should not read to them such splendid stanzas as ‘‘The Isles of 
Greece” out of ‘‘Don Juan.” ‘‘ The Prisoner of Chillon,” again, is 
quite unobjectionable, and I have known it to be listened to with 
breathless interest by quite young children. 


THE great pe es to read with your charges yourself, whether 
they are your pupils or your children ; enjoy together the generous 
sentiments and bright fancicé with which our literature abounds ; 
exchange confidences on the subject of your favourite authors, and 
while they get the benefit of your larger experience, you will find 
your own interest increased by contact with the fresh young minds 
whose enthusiasm and powers of enjoyment are as yet undiminished 
by the cares and disappointments of life. 


Household Gardening. 


THE time is approaching when many tender plants that are pre- 
served in rooms and greenhouses during the winter will have to be 
transferred to beds, borders, or window-boxes for flowering during 
the summer months. Zonal Pelargoniums, Heliotropes, Calceolarias, 
Lobelias, Salvias, Ageratums, Verbenas, Petunias, and Golden 
Feather rank amongst the most popular of what are termed ‘‘ bedding 
plants” for embellishing gardens from June to October. Hardy 
perennial border-flowers are attractive and interesting, but few of 
them flower continuously for three or four months, and they are not 
for certain purposes and positions so effective as the more tender 
plants referred to. Of these, Pelargoniums, or, as they are popularly 
termed, Geraniums, are the most popular, and in the majority of 
gardens indispensable. 


ACCLIMATISING PLANTS. 


All plants of a tender nature, no matter what they are, that have 
been wintered under glass, must have a gradation of temperature to 
prepare them for exposure to the drying etfects of the sun in the day 
and the cold at night in the open air. 

They should first be removed from the greenhouse or window to a 
frame, keeping them close for(a\ few days, then admitting air more 
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and more freely until the lights can be drawn off entirely, for an hour 
or two at first, then for a whole day, and eventually at night. In this 
way the plants are gradually inured to the change that awaits them, 
and do not suffer by a violent transition from heat to cold. 

Those who have no frame in which to place the plants preparato 
to full exposure, should take advantage of mild weather for stand- 
ing them out of doors in the warmest and most sheltered position at 
command, shading them for a time from bright sun by day, and always 
from frost and eutting winds at night. 


THE DANGER OF SCORCHING. 


Many persons when they first place plants in the open air, think 
that the more sun they can have, the better. This is a great mistake. 
‘Numbers of plants are seriously injured, if not ruined, by the practice 
referred to, and a moment’s reflection will show the reason of their 
collapse when what may be termed the philosophy of the subject is 
once explained. 

The leaves of plants that have been long under glass during the 
dark days of winter, are naturally thin in texture, being comparatively 
destitute of that tissue and substance which are present in plants 
that grow under the full influence of light and air in the summer 
months, 

Those thin or flimsy plants have only a small amount of moisture 
in the leaves, and this thie sun extracts in an hour or two when the 
foliage is exposed to its rays. When this occurs the leaves first wither 
or turn limp, then curl at the edges, turn brown, shrivel, and die. 
They scorch just the same as a piece of paper is scorched by placing 
it in contact with the heat from a fire. 

This scorching of the leaves of plants first placed in the open air 
must be avoided by shading them for a time from the heat of the sun; 
the leaves must, in fact, be kept green, and this will be evidence that 
they are not scorched, but in a condition to perform their functions in 
enero 3 the health of the plants. This is an element in accli- 
matising plante, or preparing them for the open air, that is worthy of 
being kept in remembrance. 


WATERING BEDDING PLANTS. 


When plants are first placed in the open air, and the weather is 
bright, with brisk, drying winds prevalent, the evaporation from 
the soil in the pots, also from the foliage, is far greater than was the 
case when the plants were in a greenhouse, room, or frame, and 
poueetueny more water is often needed by the plants outdoors 
than in. 

This is a matter that must be carefully attended to, for if the soil 
is permitted to get quite dry, and to remain so for any length of time, 
the roots of the plants will at once shrivel, and growth will be arrested. 
At the same time the soil must not be made soppy with an excess of 
water, or the roots will mice fe : 

Earlyinthemorning,say about nine o’clock, when the day promises to 
be bright, all plants that may be placed outdoors should be examined, 
and those, and those only, that show symptoms of dryness be given 
water. This will keep them fresh throughout the day, and at the 
same time any excess of moisture will pass off before night, extreme 
wetness then rendering plants liable to injury by even slight frosts, 
that often occur at this season of the year. 

Thus it will be seen that the three main points to be attended to 
in acclimatising plants, or preparing them for a sojourn in the open 
air, are shading, sheltering, and watering. Those who act the most 
thoughtfully and judiciously in these matters will succeed the best in 
the important work in question. 


A SLIGHT HOTBED., 


Those who have the means for stacking up a bed of fresh horse- 
stable manure or leaves, or, what is better, a mixture of both, and can 
place a frame on it, covering the surface of the beds with sawdust, 
cocoanut-fibre refuse, or light soil, will have a great advantage in 
raising seedlings of such tender plants as Balsams, Egg Plants, 
Zinnias, Ice Plants, Tomatoes, Cucumbers, Vegetable Marrows, etc., 
for planting ont in June. 

hen beds of fermenting materials are made in February or 
March, they have to be built four feet high for affording and main- 
taining the ot aaa heat, whereas, made now, a height of two or 
three feet will suffice, as only a gentle, not a powerful heat is 
needed. 

If manure and leaves cannot be had, useful beds for the purpose in 

westion may be formed with tan, or pen hops, which are plentifal 
in some districts ; but hotbeds so formed must be enclosed with boards, 
ns they cannot be built the same as with manure. 

A deep frame half-filled or alittle more with the refuse in question, 
leaving just sufficient space between the surface of the bed and glass 
roof or covering of the frame for pots to stand on, will be found very 
useful for raising a number of seedlings, also for afterwards growing 
to a fruiting state a Cucumber or Tomato plant. 


RAISING TOMATO PLANTS. 


Whenever a night temperature of from fifty-five degrees can be 
provided, and a very light house or frame, the raising of plants of this 
popular fruit is an easy process. ; oe, ; ; 

Fill a five-inch pot with light rich soil to within an inch of the rim, 
water it well, and an hour after sprinkle a few Tomato seeds on the 
surface, then scatter a little fine soil over them, and place a square of 


glass across the pot. In the temperature named, the soil being kept 


moist, the seed will germinate in a few days, and a number of young 
plants will soon be obtained. : 

When these are an inch or two high, they should be potted singiv 
in small pots, which, however, should only be three parts filled with 
soil at first, and more can be afterwards added, and the plants 
will emit shoots from the stems, and will thereby be considerably 
stag Sean aa By the first week in June, the young Tomato plants 
will be strong yet sturdy, and in fine condition for planting either 
under glass or against a warm wall or fence in the open air. 

The varieties of Tomatocs are now very numerous, and they vary 
somewhat in colour and quality. Three very good and distinct sorts are 
Carters’ Dedham Favourite, crimson ; Greengage, citron; and Stam- 
fordian, scarlet. These, or any of them, well grown, will give satis- 
faction, being productive, handsome, and of superior quality. 

Many persons have the means for growing Tomatoes if they have 
strong plants for planting at the right time; but they lack the requisite 
convenience for raising the seedlings. In such cases it is far the best 
plan not to attempt the work, as plenty of strong plants can be pur- 
chased in May or June at a trifling cost. 


RAISING CUCUMBERS. 


Plants of these cannot be successfully raised where the temperature 
falls below sixty degrees. This ensured, and a moist, genial atmosphere 
maintained, the seeds will germinate and the plants grow freely in 
fresh loamy soil, not pressed too firmly in the pots. Two or three 
seeds placed edgewise in the soil in a three or four inch pot, will 
suffice; the plants to be afterwards potted off as advised for Tomatoes. 
Purchasing strong plants is, however, often the cheapest and best plan 
for the adoption of amateurs. 

Amongst the best and most productive Cucumbers for frames and 
houses, are Carters’ Model, Carditf Castle, and Telegraph. The best for 
growing outdoors is the Stockwood Ridge. 


RAISING VEGETABLE MARROWS. 


These are raised exactly the same as Cucumbers, but will succeed 
in a lower temperature, or similar to that recommended for Tomatoes. 
Strong plants are, however, plentifully offered in the markets towards 
the end of May, in case any persons who attempt raising plants for 
themselves fail in their object. 

The most useful variety of Marrow is the Large Cream, but a new 
variety, Muir's Prolific, is of superior quality, the fruit being of medium 
size. Further particulars relative to the culture of the crops under 
notice will be given in a future issue, 


A Lesson in Boxing. 


JIMMYSON is very proud of his muscle, and the other day he tooka 
friend from the country to the gymnasium to show him something 
about the manly art. 

‘‘Yes,” said Jimmyson, ‘‘I may not look it, but when I get the 
gloves on I’m quite a slogger, an amateur Tom Sayers, as it were." 

‘‘You surprise me,” said the man from the country. ‘‘I had no 
idea you were so proficient.” 

‘¢T know a little about boxing,” continued Jimmyson, ‘‘ though I 
do say it myself.” 

Then he struck at an imaginary adversary, assumed a number of 
positions, offensive and defensive, and showed off to excellent advan- 
tage. Presently he saw a little, dried-up fellow, who had on a pair of 
gloves, but who looked awkward and uncomfortable. 

“Do you see that chap?” remarked Jimmyson. ‘ Watch me 
paralyse him. I'll show him something about boxing.”’ 

‘* My friend,” he observed to the other, ‘‘ those gloves don’t seem 
to fit you; it seems you don’t know how to put them on.” 

“Oh yes, I do,” said the other. ) 

‘¢ Are you sure?” asked Jimmyson. 

‘*T believe so.” 

‘*You should wear them like this, and hold your arms thns. Let's 
have a little friendly bout, and I'll show you how,” and Jimmyson 
winked to the man from the country, and whispered that the fun was 
about to begin. 

**You want to box,” said the little man. 

‘‘ Yes, a round or two. I'll stop whenever you say 80,” and 
Jimmyson smiled again as he thought how he would knock the other 
out of time. 

He made a blow at the little man, but missing him he found that 
he was almost knocked off his feet by a whack on the side of the head. 
Whew! how the other made his arms fly! Jimmyson was like a child, 
and in a moment his eyes were blackened, his nose was bleeding, and 
he imagined that some one was pounding him, under the impression 
that he was a beefsteak. Finally he received a blow that sent him 
sprawling fairly into the arms of the man from the country, who tenderly 
held him from falling. 

‘*Now, look here, my hearty,” said the little man, ‘‘the next time 

ou offer to show a ge a of the light-weights how to box yon'll 
now it. You'll stop when I say so—eh? Very kind of you, I'm 
sure.” 

Jimmyson stayed at home next morning, in bed. He has resolved to 
quit the gymnasium if professionals are admitted: 
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Odds and Ends. 


Herr Jonas Lig, in his biography of Ole Bull, gives, among many 
others, tho following good story. A man who had a patent varnish for 
violins, brought his invention to Ole Bull and begged him to try it. Ho 
said that it gave ordinary instruments the sweet quality of a Cremona 
fiddle. Ole Bull tried it, and found that it did really improve the tone, 
and promised tu use a violin prepared with it at a concert he had to give at 
the house of the Duke of Riario. There was a great deal of fashionable 
company collected at this concert, and the heat of the room melted the 

amous varnish, which was really a preparation of assafcetida. ‘The smell 

which it exuded was so maddening that an ordinary man would have 
stopped and have excused himself; but Ole Bull merely closed his eyes, 
turned his face away, and played with an energy which became more 
frenzied the more intolerable the stink became. He enjoyed an over- 
whelming success, and when the duke rushed forward to seize his hand in 
congratulation, the appalling odour of assafctida struck him in the face, 
and Ole Bull had to explain in what an agony he had been performing. 


A CURIOUS personage died recently in Paris, the Count Napoleon 
Bertrand, son of the companion of Napoleon I. at St. Helena. The count 
was @ very eccentric man, and every year he used to hire a room In an 
hotel, and go to bed for three months, after having given orders for food to 
be brought to him once a day, and not a word to be spoken by the servant. 
He was asleep during the siege of Paris. One day the bread was so 
abominable that he flew into a rage, and forced the waiter to tell him that 
the reason was that the city was besieged by the Prussians. The count 
was stupefied fora moment. At last he got up and wandered about the 
hotel for a time, saying to himself: ‘‘ Paris besieged—besieged ! What 

ht a Bertrand todo?” After a few minutes’ reflection, he added: ‘‘I 

go to bed.” And he went to bed and slept out the siege. 
It is very seldom you hear of a German having asthma, but we know 
one who had this ailment. He sent for the doctor the other day, and he 
pave him a prescription, and told him to tale a walk on an empty stomach. 
ut this part of the business he did not quite understand, and consequently 
ot no better from taking medicine. The next time the doctor called he 
ound his patient in a high temper. ‘‘I vash so sick as never vas all night. 
Now, doctor, I don’t vant no voolishness mit me; I dell you dat right avay.” 
** But I am not fooling you,” replied the dector. ‘‘ Have not you taken the 
medicine?” ‘‘ Yaw; but it vash no better ash water.” ‘But have you 
taken the walk on an empty stomach, as I told you?” ‘‘ There, there ish 

vere ter vovlings comes in. Whose stumach must I valk on?” 

A CERTAIN sea captain who had considerable interest, with his brother 
officers, and the cook aboard his vessel, were once to be tried for an offence 
against the laws of the navy, of such a nature as put their lives in jeopardy. 
The cook displayed every mark of fear and apprehension for his safety. 
The captain, on the contrary, seemed in very good spirits, and said : ‘‘ Cheer 
up, man; why should you be cast down? f fear nothing, and why should 
you?” ‘* Why, faith, your honour,” replied the fellow, ‘‘I should be as 
courageous as you are, if we were to be tried by a jury of cooks.” 

SomE people are very stupid. There’s Gragle, for instance. Good 
fellow, but wofully dull. In conversation with a friend, he remarked: ‘I 
regard the use of beer as the true temperance principle. When I work all 
day and am exhausted, nothing helps me like a glass of beer. It assists 
nature, you understand.” “It makes a regular fool of me,” the friend 
replied. i And even after the friend 
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**That’s what I say, it assists nature.” 
scowled at him, Gragle didn’t realise that he had said anything in- 
appropriate. 

A counTRY fellow entered one of the banks, and, walking up to the 
counter, exclaimed: ‘‘ Here I am, I want you to take a fair look at me.” 
Without a word further, he strode out. The next day the same customer 
appeared, uttered the same words, and azain disappeared. The third day, 
at about the same time, he walked in, und advancing to the teller’s desk, 
threw down a draft payable three days after sight. ‘‘ Now,” said he, 
** you’ve seen me three times, I want the money for it.” 

A NOTED physician once sent his man with a box of pills to a patient, 
and a hamper containing six live pullets to be left at the house of a friend 
of his. Unluckily the messenger bungled over his errand and took the 
hamper to the patient and the pills to his master’s friend. I:magine the 
consternation of the patient on receiving along with the fowls the following 
prescription : ‘‘ Two of these to be swallowed every half-hour.” 

IT is often easier to make great sacrifices than little ones. It is easier to 
do battle for a grand idea than to give up a prejudice. Yet it is the little 
things of life that contribute most inewely to its fret and worry or to its 

‘© and gladness; and he who possesses the true spirit of conciliation 
nows that no right is tuo small to be respected, no kindness too trifling to 
be rendered, no part of life too insignificant to command consideration. 

PHYSICIANS assert that a well-balanced brain contributes to long life, 
while a passionate and turbulent one does much to abridge it, and that if 
persons knew how many dangers in life they escaped by possessing mildness 
vf temper, instead of the opposite disposition, how eager would be the 
aim of all men to cultivate it. 

_ 48a part of the marriage ceromony in Servia, the bride has to hold a 
piece of sugar between her lips as a sign that she will speak little and 
sweetly during her married life. 

JouNn Pra, the Republican statesman, said: “I had rather suffer for 
speaking the truth, than that the truth should suffer for want of my 
speaking.” , 

ALL brave men love, for he only is brave who has affections to fight for, 
whether in the daily battle of life or in physical contests. 

A MAN would never be too confident of anything if he always remem- 
bered how often he had been mistaken. 

How different are the ready hand, tearful eye, and soothing voice from 
the ostentatious appearance which is called pity ! 


Ir the waves threaten to engulf you, don’t add your tears to the amount 
of water. 


Tur French comedian Perlet was extraordinarily thin. At last he 
became such a skeleton that he consulted a physician, who recommended 
him to try some baths in the Pyrenees. Having obtained leave of absence 
from his manager, he betook himself to the mineral springs, where he bathed 
unremittingly, but all in vain; he did not increase in size. ‘‘ Patience,” 
urged the doctor ; “‘ there is nothing like our baths for making people fat.” 
One day, as Perlet was waiting philosophically in his bath for an embonpoint 
which never came, he heard a conversation in the next room, from which 
his own was divided by only a thin partition, and which was occupied by an 
enormous woman, fat as the Hottentot Venus. ‘‘ Doctor,” said she, ** 1 am 
getting tired of this.” “ Why? ” asked the A’sculapius. ‘I have been here 
two months.” ‘‘Well?” ‘Well, I am as enormous as I was when I 
came.” ‘A little patience, madame,” urged the doctor; ‘‘ there is nothing 
like our baths for making people thin.” Perlet, hearing these words, sprang 
out of his bath, dressed, rushed home to his hotel, ordered his bill, and left 
for Paris by the next train. 


“JT THOUGHT,” said the senior Boggles, as he produced a suspicious- 
looking flat bottle from his son’s valise, ‘‘ that there was nothing but your 
surgical instruments in this bag.” “That's what I said, dad.” ‘* Then, 
sir, what do you call this?” ‘‘That? Oh, that’s my eye-opener, dad; 
very useful instrument, very useful ; indispensable, I assure vou.” 

‘“T pon’? understand why women dress that way,” said a man, pointing 
at a lady who passed alonz the street. ‘‘I don’t either,” replied a by- 
stander. ‘That woman,” continued the first speaker, ‘is dressed 
ridiculously. Her husband must be a fool.” ‘‘I know he is,” said the 
bystander. ‘Do you know him?” ‘Oh yes. Iam the fool myself.” 


A TICKET-OF-LEAVE man found in the street a gold bracelet set with 
emeralds. Next day he read in the papers a description of the article, with 
the additional notice: ‘‘ Mademoiselle X. requests the finder to bring it to 
her address, as she greatly prizes it.” ‘‘ What bosh !” said the man; ‘‘as 
if I didn’t prize it as much as she does !” ‘ 


AN old fellow in Maine who had lately buried his fourth wife, was 
accosted by an uaintance who, unaware of his bereavement, asked : 
‘‘How is your wife, capn?” To which the captain replied with a 
perfectly grave face: “‘ Waal, to tell you the trewth, I’m kinder out of 
wives just naow.” 

A YOUNG man went to call at a country farmhouse to see his sweetheart, 
who had charge of the dairy. When the old man opened the door he 
asked him timidly : ‘‘ How is the milkmaid?” The farmer slammed the 
door and replied ; ‘‘ Our milk isn’t made ; it’s got from the cow.” 


MopERN poets may well complain that all the similes have been used up 
before their time. ‘‘ White as snow,” ‘‘ white as a lily,” ‘‘ white as ivory,’ 
are now general property ; but a Welah poet has an entirely new image. 
He boldly calls the maiden of his love ‘‘ white as lime.” 

“Wat is included in your curriculum?” Young Hopeful: ‘‘ Our 
what, father?” ‘‘The curriculum of your college.” ‘* Well, to tell the 
truth, I don’t know. You see, Pee: the stroke oar and the captain of the 
boat club, I have not much time for botany.” 

A FRENcH lion-tamer quarrelled with his wife, a powerful virago, and 
was chased by her all round his tent. On being sorely pressed he took 
refuge in the cage among the lions. ‘‘Oh, you contemptible coward!” she 
shouted ; ‘‘come out, if you dare !” 

A PHOTOGRAPHER advertises: ‘*In consequence of the daily increase 
of accidents by railway, the public are earnestly requested to call at ——, 
and have their portraits taken, that some memento of departed friends may 
be left to sorrowing survivors.” 

‘‘WHaT an appearance old Scrimp presented when he declined con- 
tributing towards the minister's salary !’’ said one church member to 
another. ‘* Well,” was the reply, ‘‘I thought he was too mean to present 
an appearance even.” 

On leaving the theatre, Guibollard goes into the cloak-room to get his 
topcoat. ‘* Your number ?” asked the woman in charge. ‘‘ My number? 
Oh, just look in the pocket of my topcoat; I put it there for fear of 
losing it.” 

A ScorrisH student, supposed to be deficient in judgment, was asked b 
a professor, in course of his examination, how he would discover a fool. 
oR the questions he would ask,” was the prompt and highly suggestive 
reply. 

Ir is rather hard on the fair young autograph-collector to write to an 
absent-minded poet for his autograph, and then have him send her a nice 
little note in reply, all printed on a type-writer. 

“‘ Ong half the world don’t know how the other half live!” exclaimed a 
gossiping woman. ‘Oh, well,” said her neighbour, ‘‘don’t worry about it ; 
*tisn’t your fault if they don’t know.” 

A REPORTER who attended a banquet, concluded his description with 
the candid statement that ‘‘it is not distinctly remembered by anybody 
present who made the last speech.” 

A LITTLR beggar-girl in London got hold of the wrong paper, which 
certified that ‘‘ the bearer is a widow with five children, in destitute circuun- 
stances.” 

AN Irishman, having been told that the price of bread had been lowered, 
oes ae ‘* That is the first time I ever rejoiced at the fall of my best 

riend !’ 


‘‘TH1s summer, ladies are going to dress their hair as they did a hundred 
years ago,” says a newspaper. This makes some of the ladies pretty old. 

A PHILOSOPHER who went to church where the people came in late, said 
it was ‘‘the fashion there for nobody to go till everybody got there.” 

Since there is no lead in lead-pencils, no soda in soda-water, and no 
relation of lamps to lamp-black, what is going to be done about it? 

A MAN carries the borrowing principle a little too far when he asks us to 
lend him our ear. 


THE man who made an impression on the heart of a coquette has becoine 
a skilful stonecutter. 


THE Hindoo widow is the only one that cromates. The, others \remate. 
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Correspondence. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Enquiries will be attended to as quickly as possible, but, as we have to go to 
press several days before publication, some delay is inevitable. In no case can ques- 
tions be answered ‘“ next week,” as some of our friends demand. 

We have received several very unreasonable complaints of delay in attending to 
letters, which have been addressed to us by Correspondents who have paid no regard 
to the instructions which are given every week in this Journal. 

The Editor is therefore compelled to give notice: 

1. That all letters containing poses state for copies of this Journal, or on 
similar business, must be addressed to the PUBLISHER. 

2. That all lotters containing enquiries for the Correspondence Column, or on 
literary business, must be addressed to the EpITorR. 

3. That Correspondents are urgently requested to adopt distinctive pseu- 
donyms, and not to use such vague signatures as ‘‘ A Constant Reader,” etc. 

4. That Correspondents wishing to write on two or more subjects—say to send 
in an answer to a Correspondent, and to enclose stamps for a copy of the 
Journal—must send each communication in a separate envelope, properly 
addressed as above indicated. 

5. That NO ATTENTION can be paid to any Correspondents who do not observe 
these rules. 


ANSWERS. 


BEATRICE.—The origin of mottoes of particular families is often of 
historic interest. It is said ‘‘Grip fast” of Leslie, Earl of Rothes, was 
gained by Bartholomew, the founder of the family, who was a noble Hun- 
garian, and came to Scotland with Queen Margarite, 1067. He was much 
esteemed by King Malcolm Ceanmore, whose sister he married. He was 
Chamberlain to Queen Margarite. There being no carriages in those days, 
her majesty used to ride on a pillion behind him. On one occasion, while 
crossing a river, the queen nearly falling off, Bartholomew cried out, ‘‘Grip 
fast!” The queen replied, ‘‘Gin the buckle bide!” there being only one 
buckle to slic belt by which she held on. After this his exclaination was 
given as the family motto, and two more buckles were added to the belt. 

Cousin Lou.—‘ Polenta ” is made as follows: Put one pint of water in 
a stewpan ; when it boils add a little salt and stir in with a stick sufficient 
coarse yellow maize flour tu make it very thick ; continue stirring till the 
mixture is well cooked, which you can tell by its rising in bubbles, then 
take it out with a spoon on toa napkin and mould the paste into the shape 
of a ball; let it cool a few minutes, then cut it in slices, which lay in a dish, 
sprinkle each layer with Parmesan cheese, and pour two ounces of dis- 
solved butter over it ; it may be eaten in this manner, or put in a brisk 
oven and baked. The polenta, when it comes out of the stewpan very hot, 
is nice served with sausages or little birds ; the latter laid on the polenta, 
and gravy over them. 

XEROISED.—The Government would not interfere with any private 
mode of sepulture, provided it were not proved to be injurious to the health 
of surrounding inhabitants. In the case of the late Captain Hanham, the 
crematorium was erected in the grounds of Marston House, in anticipation 
of his death, by that gentleman himself. 

Ex-Pupic TEacHER cannot do better than search the columns of the 
Schoolmistress, a weekly penny ee for those engaged in female 
tuition, published at 15, Wine Office Court, Fleet Street. All books 
necessary for the purposes “‘ E. P. T.” mentions are therein advertised and 
recommended. Lessons on all required are continuously given in the 
Schoolmistress, and will furnish your friend with all she requires, of the best 
material, and in the best style. 

G. B.—Whit Monday, lst June, 1863. 

G. D. L.—The word is spelled in both ways—Ailanthus and Ailantus— 
and is derived from Atlanto, the Malacca name for one species, signifying 
tree of heaven. The Ailanthus glandulosus is a handsome tree of India 
and China, attaining a height of sixty feet. It is planted in France and 
Germany to shade public walks, snd has been called false varnish-tree. In 
Japan the produce of siJkworms fed on this tree is very large, and the 
material, though wanting the fineness and gloss of mulberry silk, is pro- 
duced at far less cost, and is more durable. 

Hagrigt H.—The following are two of the verses of the poem you want. 
It is to be found in a volume entitled ‘‘Wind Voices,” by Philip B. Marston: 

Pure souls that watch above me from afar, ° 
To whom as to stars I raise my eyes, 
Draw me to your large skics, 

Where God and quiet are. 


# 

Ah, this I fear shall never chance to me, 
And though I cannot shape the life I would, 
It surely still is good 

To look where such lives be. 


Mostous.—1. There is a very good littlo catechism of music published 
by Robert Cocks and Co., at a shilling. There is also a very good book on 
armony by Dr. Stainer, which contains questions at the end of each 
chapter. It is published at Novello’s, in Berners Street, and is either 
1s. td. or 28. 2. ‘‘Pifferari,” and ‘‘The Maypole Dance,” by Sydney 
Smith, published by Edwin Ashdown, Hanover Syuare.- ‘Spanish 
Album,” and ‘Spanish Dances,” by Moftkowsky, published at Augener’s, 
in Regent Strect. ‘‘A Village Dance,” by Oscar Beringer. 3. Wo believe 
the ‘‘ Limerick Races” is published by Chappell and Co., Bond Strect. 
OLD Lapy.— We are glad to be able to print the little poem for which 
you ask. It is by Edmund Waller, and bears date 1645 : 
Go, lovely rose ! 
Tell her that wastes her time and me, 
That now she knows, 
When I remember her to thee, 
How sweet and fair she seeins to be. 
Tell her that’s young 
And shuns to have her graces spied, 
That hadst thou sprung 
In descrts, where no men abide, 
Thou must have uncomuiended died. 
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Small is the worth 

Of beauty from the light retired ; 
Bid her come forth, 

Sutfer herself to be desired, 

And not blush so to be admired. 
Then die, that she 

The common fate of all things rare 
May read in thee, 

How small a part of time they share 

That are so wondrous sweet and fair. 


Opaque.—See **The Family Doctor” on “The Care of the Hands,” 
HovsEHOLD Wokgps, No. 103. ‘ . 

PERPLEXED HOUSEKEEPER can darken her mahogany furniture Ls ale 
a special polish, applied on the top of the French polish: One pint eed- 
oil, one ounce rose-pink, one ounce of alkanet-root, beaten up in a metal 
mortar ; let the mixture stand for a day or two, then pour off the oil, which 
will be found of a rich colour. To apply the staining polish, fold a piece of 
flannel into a sort of cushion, wet it well with the polish, then lay a piece 
of clean linen rag over the flannel; apply one drop of the colou oil. 
Rub in a circular direction, lightly at first, then with the grain of the 
wood. Polish with old woollen rag. 

Savocry.—There are several kinds of neg are We give you two 
ato recipes; the first is Gouffd’s, the second Lady Harriet St. Clair a. 

. **Put in a stewpan two ounces of butter, half a pint of water, a 
seasoning of salt and pepper ; boil, take the stewpan off the fire, mix in a 
queries of a pound of flour, and stir with a wooden 8 over the fire for 
ve minutes; then add a quarter of a pound of grated Parmesan cheese and 

Put the paste on to some baking-sheets in por- 
tions about the size of a small egg; brush them over with egg, and put a 
little heap of Gruyére cheese, cut in small pieces, on the top of each. ke 
the puffs in an oven heated to a light brown-paper temperature, and serve 
them hot.” 2. ‘‘ Melt one ounce of butter; mix into it a spoonful of flour 
and a little salt ; stir for a few minutes over the fire. Have ready boiled 
half a pint of milk and a quarter one of cream. Pour this on the butter 
and flour by degrees, and work it perfectly smooth. Take the pan off the 
fire and add half a pound of grated Parmesan cheese, a little pepper, a very 
little powdered sugar, the yolks of eight eggs, and the whites of two wel! 
beaten. When well mixed add the other six whites, beaten to afroth. It 
should then be about the consistency of cream. Fill paper cases, but not 
quite to the top, and bake in a slow oven eighteen minutes.” 

SERKING D.—The words are spoken to Fedalma by Don Silva in ‘‘ The 


Spanish Gypsy ” : 
Dear, I trusted you as 


Holy men trust God. You could do nought 
That was not pure and loving—though the deed 
Might pierce me unto death. You had less trust 
Since you suspected mine. "Twas wicked doubt. 


TURNCOAT.— 
Their feet through fafthless leather met the dirt, 
And oftener changed their principles than shirt. 


These lines occur in Young’s ‘‘ Epistle to Mr. Pope,” line 277. 

VEGETARIAN.—The Agaricus 1s a large and important genus of fungi, 
characterised by having a fleshy cap or pisos and a number of radiat: 
plates or gills, on which are produced the naked spores. The majority 
this species are furnished with stems, but some are attached to the objects 
on which they grow by their pileus. Over a thousand species are known, 
and are arranged in five sections according as the colour of their spores is 
white, pink, brown, purple, or black. Many of the species are edible like 
the common mushroom, and supply a delicious article of food, while others 
are deleterious and even poisonous. Several treatises have been written on 
the subject of the Agaricus as an article of diet, but the difficulty of dis 
tinguishing those which are harmless from those which are poisonous is so 
great that there is little hope of their being brought into general use. 


NOTICE. 


— ele 


three eggs, one at a time. 
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FAMILIAR IN THEIR MUUTHS 43 HOUSEHOLD Wonps."—Shakespeare. afternoon ; but what is the use of a fellow who thinks of nothing 
from morning till night but cog-wheels and iron cranks, and who is 


ee tin pail at this moment in the workshop? He's no 


H O U S E H O L D WO R D S, | good. ow, you, Mostyn, old fellow, friend of my childhood, 


TURD ct and all that——” 
No. 157.] SATURDAY, APRIL 26, 1884. ee ‘Well, fire away, then,” I said, laughing, which he did immediately 
and at great length. 

He confided to me, as if he were conferring a benefit upon me, 


’ | ° 
Lisle’s Courtship. the young lady’sname. It was O’Neill—Miss O'Neill Her christian- 
(A COMPLETE STORY.) name was—— ; 
eee ‘‘Her christian-name,” interrupted I with that innate know- 
ledge of Irish character so peculiar to the free-born Briton, “is 
CHAPTER L Patay.” 


“ AND now to see Lisle in all his glory,” thought I as I swung “Patsy!” retorted Lisle with a snort of contempt. “ Patsy, 
up the avenue to Lisle’s new abode, in Lisle’s own new dog-cart, | indeed! Sounds like a bit of butter at the end of a knife. Her 
driven by Lisle’s own new coachman, behind Lisle’s own new | name is Averil.” 
bay horse. For since I had last seen him, Lisle’s ship had come in, “ Averil—ah, beautiful!” murmured I. 7 
in the shape of a coffin for his old uncle, and George Arthur Lisle “ Ave for short, you know,” added Lisle gravely. 
reigned at North Arlington in that uncle’s stead. “ Just so—Ave for short. Go on.” . 

“T am monarch ot all I survey,” he wrote to me; “the old Lisle went on to say that Miss O’Neill was the heiress of the 
chap’s will there is none to dispute, so now that I have got things | adjoining property of South Arlington, and possessed of a mother 
straightened up a little, just come down on the 15th and stay as | with a mania for chickens and new-laid eggs, whose manner to her 
long as you can. There is a fancy dress ballon the 17th, and | friends was cordial, or very much the reverse, according to the state of 
if the frost holds, you will be able to skate the soles of your | the poultry-yard. 
feet off.” | ff the hens had been laying well, she would be in a good- 

Such an invitation was not to be resisted. Lisle as an Etonian, | bumour, but in the moulting season she was very uncertain, and 
Lisle as an undergraduate, I had known; but Lisle as a man of | if the cocks had been fighting—well, in fact, she was devoted to her 
property I had not known. He was evidently as much delighted with | fowls. She had just got a new one, a double-barrelled Brahma 
is new possession (left to him over his father’s head by his crotchety | Poultra Cochin Fowler—so Lisle said—which she seemed to care 
old uncle) as a child with a new toy. He had, I heard, offered it to | much more about than her daughter. 
his father immediately, but that parent, emulating the generosity “What a hopeless sort of woman to have anything to do with ! 
of the son, had insisted on his keeping it, being extremely satisfied | But to return to Miss O’Neill. You proposed to her last week ?” 
with his own home in Cliqueshire, and thinking, as most Cliqueshire “ Friday at three o’clock,” replied Lisle. ‘Started from here at 
people do, that to leave it would be to leave the very focus of | half-past two, got there at three. Shown into the drawing-room. 
politics, enlightenment, and art, the one great centre on which the | Nobody there. Suddenly thought now was the time. No inten- 
eyes of the inhabitants of all the other less favoured counties are | tions at starting, merely afternoon call, you understand. Felt very 
enviously fixed. undecided. Thought [ would wait till another day. Door opened. 

It was a dark winter evening, and nothing was to be seen of | Miss O’Neill without her mother. Thought I had better not wait till 
the house as I drove up, save a blaze of ruddy light in the hall. In | another day, but get it overat once. And really, Mostyn,” continued 

a moment Lisle had rushed out, and was shaking me warmly by the | Lisle confidentially, “once started, do you know, it was not half so 
hand, a process which he continued for some time, and from which | bad as one would think. I was quite surprised at myself. I never 
he only desisted to clap me with equal warmth upon the back. thought I could have done it so well.” 

In another moment I was swept into an armchair by s ‘‘ And what did she say ?” 

blazing fire, and Lisle was pouncing upon a tray in the corner, on “Oh, she did not say anything at first. You see I was talking 
which I descried a decanter and steaming jug of hot water, flanked | all the time. And at last when I came to the point, she did not say 
by a promising looking tumbler with a spoon in it. Oh, a bachelor’s | anything either. I begged her to give me an‘answer, if it was only 
house, what a comfortable thing it is! The reflection naturally | one word. I could hardly hear myself speak for the canary. Then 
sugested another, not so pleasant, and I said as I held my hands to | she turned away her head and said something, and for the life of 
the blaze : me, Mostyn, I could not make out what it was. At that moment 

“* If a certain report is true, I suppose there will soon be someone | the door opened, and in marched Mrs. O’Neill with an apronful of 

here who will put astop to this sort of thing, and introduce tea | little chickens. They had all got croup or something, and she 


in its stead.” looked daggers at me, and sent Averil out for some chopped egg. I 
Lisle rattled the tumblers. waited as long as I dared, and tried to take an interest in them, and 
“ Yes,” I went on; “I heard a report that you were going to be | said I had had an egg myself for breakfast. But she did not come 

married.” back, and at last I caught up my hat and took my leave, not knowing 
‘“‘Ahem!” said Lisle ; “I’ve heard a report of the same kind | if I were accepted or rejected.” 

myself, but I don’t know if there is any truth in it.” ‘Of course you called next day and learned your fate ?” 
‘“* Not quite made up your mind, perhaps ?” I hinted delicately. “Of course I called, but I did not learn my fate. I only 


_ “Not made up my mind! JI should rather think I had, |saw Mrs. O’Neill, and directly she came into the room I knew 
though !” retorted Lisle. ‘My mind has been made up some|by her face something was wrong. Whether it was only the 


time.” ; chickens, or disapproval of me, I could not tell, but her manner 
‘*Youny lady, perhaps, not quite made up hers ?” e was so icy that i dared not utter a word of what I had com 
“* Yes, f expect she has,” returned Lisle with increasing warmth. | about, and after ten minutes I could bear it no longer, and 
“‘T expect she has made it up one way or the other. She has had | bolted.” 
time enough.” ; “Without seeing the young lady ?” 
“‘Then where is the difficulty?” I enquired, fur I saw from Lisle’s “Yes; I heard her once in the hall, but she did not come in, 
expression that difficulty there was of some kind. That looked bad, didn’t it? It’s a confoundedly awkward position, 
““Why, the difficulty is,” growled Lisle, throwing himself into a | Mostyn, not knowing if one is accepted or rejected. What am I 
chair, “to know what to do next.” to do?” 
“Well,” sxid I courageously, “if I were you, my dear fellow, I “Why, of course you must ask her again. It’s the most obvious 


should—it’s a bold step, no doubt—but, upon my word, I should | thing in life.” 
propose !” “T'll see myself at Jericho first,” exclaimed Lisle with warmth. 


“Propose !” repeated Lisle in great scorn. “Heavens above, | “Ask her again! Second edition of the canary-bird. No, I thank 
Mostyn, do you take me for a fool? Propose! Didn’t I propose to} you. If you can’t give a fellow better advice than that, you had 
her last week in the drawing-room at South Arlington, with a con- bette! ‘coil up,’ as the Americans say.” 
founded brute of a canary-bird making such a ow i couldn’t hear a' “T don’t know what else to suggest.” 
word I was saying? Propose, indeed !” “Anyhow you must think of something, for I am not going to 
do that. I'll tell you what I'll do. She is sure to be skating at the 


I gaped. 

sf Parents 2” I hazarded at last. South Pool to-morrow, and we will all three drive over, and you 

“ Parents—no, she has no parents,” replied Lisle. ‘That is,” he} will see her, and notice how she goes on, and then after that (you 
added, correcting himself, “none except her mother. Oh, Mostyn,” | always were a sharp fellow, Mostyn) you might be able to judge, or 
burst out the disconsolate lover in a melancholy tone, “I’m the most | anyhow to suggest something, for you know I can’t go on like this 
wretched fellow going! I have got into a hole, and there is not a} much longer.” : ; 
soul to talk it over with, Hugh is here, of course ; he came this “And this wll be your first meeting since your interesting 
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confession ?” said I, flattered. 

think I can fail to make out which way the win 

Lisle, the obvious thing is to ask her again.” 
“Catch me!” Growled Lisle under his breath. 


“Yes, when I see ite together, I don’t 
lies. All the same, 


CHAPTER II. 


“ NEVER mind the breakfast-bell,” Lisle said to me, as we went 
upstairs to bed. ‘It does not mean that anyone isdown. The old 
butler, who is a very punctual old chap, only rings it when break- 
fast is ready to come in and he is getting tired of waiting. He rang 
it five times the other day. It pleases him, and it doesn’t hurt 
me.” / 

Accordingly the next morning I allowed the bell to ring several 
times before [ thought it necessary to go down. As I went down 
the passage I passed a door, from within which came the sound of a 
deep voice, singing in melancholy and sepulchral tones : 

‘* Drink, puppy, drink, and let ev uppy drink 
That is ol seough to lap and sae aod 
Here the voice failed to get up to the note required, and after a 
praiseworthy attempt, which was not altogether successful, began 
again. 

I hurried downstairs. 

“Good-morning, Mostyn. Splendid day. Eight degrees of 
frost,” exclaimed Lisle in his cheery voice, stamping his feet and 
slapping himself the while, as he stood before the brisk fire in the 
dining-room. 

“Oh, then it was not you who were singing in that entrancing 
manner as I came down!” 

“Not I. It must have been Hugh. He generally tunes up in his 
. bath. Eggs and bacon, Mostyn, or some fried ham, or one of these 
things—what do you call ’em ?—fish puffs.” 

“What an eye you have for breakfasts,” I said admiringly. 
‘One might be at Cambridge.” 7 

‘‘T rather pride myself on my breakfasts, certainly,” replied 
Lisle complacently. “Now that is one of the things a woman can’t 
understand. My dear mother used always to think that so long as 
there was cold meat on the sideboard, and a boiled egg, with a spoon 
beside it, on the table, it was as much as mortal man could require.” 
r Here we heard a step in the distance, and a sound as of a funeral 


irge. 
“‘ Hugh, I declare !” cried Lisle, as the door opened, and Hugh, a 
tall, pleasant-looking lad of nineteen, appeared. 

“Good-morning, my boy. Have some eggs and bacon ? Splendid 
stuff for filling up a vacuum.” 

“ Good-morning, Mostyn,” said Hugh with dignity, ignoring his 
brother’s insulting allusion to his favourite hobby. ‘There has 
been a good frost. I hope you have got your skates with you.” 

‘Oh, as to that,” broke in the incorrigible Lisle, “I dare say if 
you have forgotten them, Hugh will turn you out a pair in no time, 
with this engine he has brought home. He will get a bit of old iron- 
railing, and the top of an Albert biscuit-box, and put them into the 
ee get up steam, and the thing will be done in no time—eh, 

a5 ! 


“Shut up,” said Hugh, elongating into a smile the largest mouth 
I had ever seen. | 

“‘ He’s such a fellow for iron,” went on Lisle to me. “I know if 
ever he is in love he will make his fair one a cast-iron fan, or pave 
the way to her affections with a donkey-engine.” 

“I say, George, look here—shut up, I say,” said Hugh again, 
whom nature had not endowed with much power of repartee. 

“ Unless,” continued Lisle, unheeding, “ fe is prematurely cut off, 
owing to over-exertion of the inventive faculties. He looks pale, 
ne ? Just the sort of chap to invent a screw and die young 
—e 

Here Hugh, plunging suddenly into the conversation, managed 
after a desperate effort to change the subject. 

After breakfast Lisle carried me off to the stables, and then 
showed me the house, of which, with its long, panelled ° ges, its 
pictured, octagon drawing-room, and its fine stone hall, any man 
might have been proud. ‘But all the while that he was doing the 
honours inside and outside the house, I could see he was inwardly 
chafing to be off to the South Pool, where he hoped to meet Miss 
O’Neill, and he gave a sigh of relief when at last we were all three 
seated in the dog-cart, and he could gather up the reins, and tell the 
groom “to let go his head.” 

There was not much conversation, for Lisle was apparently 
intent on his driving, and Hugh began to sing to himself in a low, 
monotonous voice, softly keeping time with his woollen-gloves upon 
his knees. 

“There is the pool,” said Lisle at last, pointing to a large piece 
of water at a little distance, “and there she is on it too, by Jove !” 

How Lisle could ascertain that fact, when the bank prevented 


our seeing anything but a number of heads gliding up and down, 
was to me miraculous, but on a nearer survey it appeared he was 
right. 

et You get out with Mostyn. I'll drive the horse up to the farm," 
said Hugh good-naturedly; but Lisle, who seemed to have become 
suddenly nervous, said he would take the horse up himself, and join 
us in five minutes. 

“Keep your eyes open,” he whispered to meas I got down, and I 
nodded assent. 

“Hugh Lisle, by Jove!” exclaimed a chorus of voices as we 
reached the bank, and in a moment Hugh was surrounded, and 
warmly shaken hands with. 

All seemed to hail his arrival with pleasure. Young ladies came 
skimming up to shake hands ; little boys on their skates for the 
first time, roared to him to come and see how they were getting on; 
while little girls, holding on to his coat, begged that he would devote 
his morning exclusively to pushing them up and down on chairs. 

“And who is this lost sheep at whose return there is so much 
rejoicing ?” said a clear, ringing voice. “Mr. Lisle, junior, by all 
that’s wonderful! Oh, ye cranks and boilers! I have been taken 
by surprise. Support me, somebody. I feel faint.” 

“T would have written if I had pete na replied Hugh witha 

rfectly grave face, but with a twinkle in his eye. “ But, cheer up, 
Mies O'Neill. Erin go bragh! There, I learned that especially for 
you. I don’t know what it means, but I knew you would like it.” 

“You learned that?” cried Miss O’Neill, clasping her hands; 
* you learned that—by heart ?” 

“I did.” 

“ And this,” said Miss O'Neill, addressing the company in an 
emphatic manner, “this, gentlemen and ladies—I mean ladies and 

entlemen —including the distinguished-looking stranger on the 
nk whom Mr. Lisle has omitted to introduce to us—this, I repeat, 
is the man who informed us that he could commit nothing te 
memory. What a touching instance of youthful modesty have we 
before us!” 

“T never said I could not commit anything to memory,” retorted 
Hugh, who seldom relished being made conspicuous. ‘I only said 
I could not remember it when I had.” 

There was a general laugh, and Miss O’Neill assured Hugh that 
she sympathised with him entirely, that having been precisely her 
own case in her youth, and that when once she had really got any- 
thing into her brain, wild horses could not extract it again from 
that retentive organ. A cynical young Cantab murmured something 
about that often being the case with women, when they had once 
harboured an idea, but he was not heard. 

At this moment a small knot of ‘boys made a rush at Hugh, 
demanding clamorously that he should come and show them some 
new figure—the last Birkenhead tip—in the way of skating. Hugh, 
be it known, was attached to a great shipbuilding yard at Birken- 
head, where for a considerable premium he was having his eyes 
opened to the internals of steamboats, and machinery in general. 

He accordingly leisurely proceeded to dazzle us by a suicidal 
exhibition mainly performed in the air, and on the toe of one skate, 
which took our breath away. 

“It was only the ‘hop threes,’” he explained simply, when tt 
was over. He had seen a man do it at Birkenhead. 

“T can’t even do a common ‘three,’” said Miss O’Neill, shaking 
her head. ‘I can only manage my inside and outside edges.” 

“Can you do your outside edge backwards ?” said Hugh slowly, 
looking intently at her, as if her life depended on her answer. 

“A little.” 

“Ah, then I can teach you a ‘three’ in no time. Come and 
try. There is better ice lower down.” ae 

At this moment Lisle came up to us on his skates, and raised his 
cap nervously. 

“Tet us go, then,” she said, giving her hand to Tugh, and 
bowing to Lisle. Lisle and I watched them skate away together. 

Miss O'Neill was a tall, fine-looking girl with neat ankles. She 
wore her hair, her female friends lamented, “just like a man, 
though anything more unlike the chevelure of a man_ than 
Miss O’Neill’s curly crop of brown-gold hair could hardly be 
imagined, especially when surmounted, as it was on the present 
occasion, by a closely-fitting crimson cap, or, as my sisters would 
in their superior knowledge call it, a toque. 

“Going off like that Yooks bad, doesn’t it?” said Lisle grimly, 
watching the graceful retreating figure. ane 

“Not in the least,” replied I encouragingly; “ perhaps she 1s—— 
I do not stick at trifles, but for the life of me I could not suggest, a 
I meant to have done, that she might: be shy ! 

We followed them slowly down the poul to a quiet corner, where 
Hugh had begun his instructions. - 

“There is no difficulty,” he was explaining eagerly; “ you statt 
on your inside edve forwards, and finish on your outside backwarls. 

“ Just exactly what will happen, I ‘should think,” growled Lisle 
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in an undertone. “TI say, Mostyn, can’t you call off Hugh, and stop 
him making a fool of himself.” 

I did not see that Hugh was doing so, but just at that moment 
Miss O'Neill, having been persuaded to try, and assured by Hugh 
that a fall was out of the question, lost her balance as Hugh 
roared, “ Turn—now turn!” and turning with a vengeance, came 


down with a whack which made the ice ring, and caused several | wai 


other inexperienced skaters to start, look round, and lose their 
balance also. 

Miss O’Neill was up, and holding by Hugh’s arm in a moment, 
and laughed merrily as we eagerly asked if she were hurt. She 
declared she should have been had she not fallen on her head, which, 
however, was proof against anything. 

“T came a howling cropper though, as I cy as you would call 
it in your dreadful slang!” she said, turning lightly to Lisle, and 
addressing him for the first time. 

“‘T have left off talking slang,” replied Lisle dryly. “It has become 
too effeminate.” 

‘That accounts then for your powers of speech having become so 
limited,” laughed the youn lady, and she joined a knot of children 
at a little distance, and was soon seen running races with Hugh, each 
pushing a child on a chair before them, while the interesting little 
creatures kicked their legs, and urged their drivers to greater 
exertions. 

“What in the name of Fortune could have induced you to speak 
to her like that ?” I said to Lisle, as she went off. 

_ “Don’t you see she is doing all she can to torment me?” growled 
Lisle savagely. ‘‘ But I don’t care, I won't go near her all the rest 
of the day ;” and turning a deaf ear to my vehement expostulations, 
he joined the main body of skaters, and performed great vines and 
serpentines with a gloomy and fixed countenance. 

When, however, after an hour or so, Miss O’Neill was observed 
to be taking off her skates, or rather, to speak correctly, to be 
allowing an ardent Eton admirer to perform that office on his knees, 
Lisle expressed an opinion that the ice was getting cut up, and we 
might as well be going home. I agreed, and Hugh reluctantly 
complied. 

“Could not we stay just half an hour longer?” he remon- 
strated, wiping his brow. “I’ve been skirmishing up and down with 
those little Browns, and they have gone at last, the little beggars, and 
I want to practise my new cut.” 

‘Just as you like” said Lisle, with an air of exalted indifference 
to anything oranybody. “I don’t care if we go or stay.” 

After that, Hugh felt that further remonstrance was useless, and, 
after one heavy groan, unclasped his acmes with a fairly good grace, 
and floundered up the bank after us. 

“Can I order your carriage for you at the same time?” said 
Lisle, acting for the first time that day like a reasonable human being, 
and approaching Miss O’Neill, who was now on the bank too, wit 
her skates slung upon her arm. 

“Thank you, I will walk up to the farm and get in there,” 
replied the young lady briskly. “It is not far.” 

Lisle took her skates from her, and we started, I falling back 
a little immediately, and obliging the obtuse Hugh to do the same, 
by evincing a t interest in the mechanism of his acmes, and 
wishing to be instructed as to the principle on which they were 
constructed. ' 

“*Well, you see this bar,” began Hugh, tearing off his knitted 
gloves, and forgetting everything in the interest of the explanation, 
“¢ you see this bar running across the sole of the foot. Well——” 

“ And pray, Mr. Lisle, junior,” said Miss O’Neill, stopping, and 
turning to Hugh, “pray in what character may you be going to 
appear at the ball on Friday ?” 

‘*Me! Oh, I’m going as a mechanic,” replied Hugh, as we all 
four walked on together. ‘One of the foremen has just got a new 
working suit, and he lent it to me for a bit of iron tubing and half- 
a-crown.” 

“‘ Elegance combined with economy,” exclaimed Miss O'Neill ; 
‘and if you come in with a screw loose anywhere about you, the 
costume will be complete. Now, Mr. Lisle,” turning to George, “ it 
is yourturn. In what character are you intending to dazzle us?” 

“JT have not yet made up my mind,” replied Lisle in measured 
tones, and looking straight before him. 

I thought he must have forgotten that he was expecting his dress 
from Nathan’s that very day. 

“Can I suggest anything?” said Miss O’Neill mischievously. 
*‘ A clock is very nice, and very uncommon too; one of those tall, 

old-fashioned clocks, you know, that one sees in cot One has 
nothing to do but stand in a dark corner and strike now and then. 
Or, perhaps,” she continued, “you might prefer a character out of 
ancient history. Let me see. Could not you go as Noah? That 
would be very easily done. You would never have to go into the 
ball-room at all, but simply install yourself in the boathouse on the 
mere below the house, and let off a dove at intervala” 
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“You have not told us yet in what character you are going 
yourself,” I struck in, seeing with astonishment that Lisle, usually so 
uick at banter and repartee, was not even attempting to parry Miss 
’Neill’s thrusts. . 
“Ah, you will see when the time comes,” she replied, langhing. 
We had reached the farm, where her pony-carriage was already 


iting. 
“Good-bye, gentlemen, till Friday night,” she said gaily, as she 
got in and took up the reins. 

“You're coming to the ice to-morrow ?” asked Hugh eagerly. 

‘No, mon ami, I am not, but console yourself, the little Browns 
will all be there. Adieu, adieu !” 

“ Erin go bragh !” shouted Hugh, as the pony-carriage rattled 
avey, and he was rewarded by a grand flourish of the retreating 
whip. 


CHAPTER III. 


Liste had come home in such a bad temper, swearing at the 
horse, and blowing-up the unlucky groom sky-high who came to 
take it round, that I avoided all reference to Miss O’Neill and the 
events of the morning with the greatest care, and strolled off after 
luncheon to smoke in the workshop, and watch Hugh, who was 
putting the old lathe in order. He recounted to me in a fragmentary 
and rambling manner many adventures that had occurred to him at 
Birkenhead in the way of strikes, midnight attacks by navvies, and 
the like, all which he seemed to consider were in the natural course 
of events, which they may be at Birkenhead, for aught I know to the 
contrary. 

“T wonld rather be caught by machinery than by navvies, any 
day,” remarked Hugh deliberately, as if the choice had just been 
offered him, “though machinery can be very awkward if you don't 
take it the right way. I’ve been on trial trips when I had to take 
diagrams on a pair of perpendicular engines. That’s dangerous if 
you like, especially if you’re seasick, as I was. Perpendicular is not 
the word, though. But you know what I mean. Engines where the 
guide of the piston goes through the cylinder-cover.” 


Hugh’s great mild eyes were fixed doubtingly upon me. 
“ Ob !ah! Yes. Just so,” I said. ‘‘Cylinder-cover, don’t you 
know.” 


“ They were perpendicular, anyhow,” resumed Hugh, “and there 
was a chopping sea, and I was awfully seasick and giddy. The 
cylinder-covers got black hot, and I had to craw] along the top of them 
to take the diagrams. Touchy work, that. You have to look pretty 
sharp, I can tell you; for, if you get above the piston guide, you 
will be knocked to emithereens by it through the skylight, and if 
you fall off you will get smushed by the crank.” 

With these and many similar anecdotes Hugh regaled me until 
I judged it safe to return to Lisle. By dinner-time the ill-temper 
of the latter had completely evaporated, and, though he remained 
somewhat silent and gloomy for one of his very cheerful tempera- 
ment, still he was able to take a healthy interest in the unpacking 
of his fancy dress after dinner, which Hugh did in the study, in order 
that we might inspect it by candlelight. 

As the evening wore on, Lisle, at my instigation, and after 
repeated admonitions from Hugh to “ boil ahead,” summarily related 
to his brother what he had told me at greater length, and explained 
the difficulty in which he at present found himself. Hugh received 
the narration with an expression of solemnity, unbroken even by a 
“my golly!” (his favourite expression), while he glanced with a 
mixture of awe and admiration at his brother, who had been capable 
of such a feat as to make a proposal, “‘and to a woman too,” as he 
afterwards confided to me. The subject of what was to be done was 
again discussed, and we both entreated Lisle to propose to her 
again, and, as Hugh expressed it, give her another chance ; but Lisle 
was obdurate. 

“Write to her, then,” suggested Hugh, “and tell her to answer 
back one way or the other, and get her mother and the clergyman, 
or someone, to sign the letter. Get it in black and white, George. 
That is the way we do businesa at Birkenhead.” 

But Lisle turned a deaf ear to the voice of the charmer. 

“What do you expect us to do,” said Hugh sleepily. “I am 
sure, my dear fellow, Taoakd do anything in life to help you, if I 
could only see my way.” 

Lisle growled, and we relapsed for a while into our pipes and 
silence. 

“T have it!” said Lisle suddenly. 

“What ?” I cried, starting up. 

“ I’ve got it,” went on Lisle, unheeding. “ It’s the simplest thing 
in life. He shall go to-morrow.” 

“Who? Where ?” 

“Hugh,” replied Lisle ; and, getting up, he shook his brother's 
arm, crying: “Hugh, I say, wake up, will you? I’ve thought of 
something.” 
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‘“ Well,” said Huh, rubbing his eyes, “ what’s the matter now ?” “There wonld hardly be time before you started,” replied Lisle. 


“T’ve thought of something,” repeated Lisle, conscious that so “But why should I go at all?” broke out Hugh. “ What in the 
notable a fact would bear repetition, “and you must do it, Hugh. | name of fortune am I to do when I get there, I should like to 


Didn’t you say, a few minutes ago, you would do anything in life | know 2” 
“Listen to me,” said Lisle, and after explaining his reasons for 


for me ?” 
Huzh did not seem to recall it. wishing to find out how matters stood without applying to the 
“ You always were a good chap,” said Lisle affectionately. “I | young lady herself, he went on slowly: “What you have to dc 
know you will help me at a pinch.” now in order to find this out is—to propose to Miss O’Neil 
“Oh, mercy !” gasped Hugh, wincing. “What is it you want me | yourself.” ; 
to do?” rae The egg-spoon on its way to Hugh’s month was stopped in mid- 
“Only to drive over to South Arlington to-morrow,” replied | career, and slowly lowered into his coffee-cup. 
Lisle ; “surely you won’t stick at driving three miles for my sake, ‘“S Now don’t speak, either of you,” said Lisle, raising his hand : 
Hugh ?” . : “but listen to me. I have been turning it over in my mind all 
““There’s something behind,” said Hugh uneasily. night, and it’s as simple as possible. If you are half sharp, Huch, 


“We'll talk that over to-morrow,” replied Lisle. ‘I have not got | it need never get toa proposal. All I want you to dois to make 
it quite clear in my head yet. Of course it would be no good your | Miss O’Neill think you have come to propose. What is the good of 
just driving there and back. That would not help me much, I should | that, you want to know? The greatest possible good. You make 2 


think.” sort of a ea say you have come for a particular reason—as you 
“I know there is something behind,” said Hugh with a groan ; | have—and drop something about your feeling sure she is aware of 
“there is now, isn’t there, George ?” your attachment, etc., and then, seeing what is coming, she will stop 


“Good-night !” said Lisle. il at once, and say: ‘Surely you know I am engaged to your 

orother ??” 

The next morning as I dressed I could hear no matutinal dirge “A very good idea,” I struck in, “and then, Hugh, you have only 
issuing from Hugh’s apartment. His mind evidently misgave him | to say you were fully aware of this already, and had come to tell her 
on the subject of South Arlington. Presently, shortly after the | how delighted you were, new sister, etc., and the thing is done, and 
second ringing of the breakfast-bell, a door banged, and I heard | you rattle home as fast as you can.” 

Lisle’s brisk step in the passage. It stopped at Hugh’s door. “ But what if she doesn’t stop me when I’ve got as far as that ? 


“Let me in, I say,” shouted Lisle, rattling the handle. Suppose she lets me go on?” sugvested Hugh suspiciously. 

“‘Can’t,” came a deep response; “I’m in my bath.” “Well, in that case you would have to go on,” said Lisle 
“Bother! You're always in your bath. Look here!” decidedly, “and make her a regular offer. You must get at the 
“Well !” truth somehow. Of course, when she refuses you, you must try and 
** Leave off that splashing, will you, and listen ?” look as cut up as you can, and then beg her to tell you if there were 
‘Look sharp then, it’s precious cold.” anyone else who had been beforehand with you, and to whom her 


“Put on your new brown suit with the giraffe buttons,” said | affections were already engaged. If she owns as much as that, it is 
Lisle emphatically, with his mouth evidently and needlessly applied | enough for me. If she does not care for me, I am at least certain she 
to the keyhole ; “‘and mind you shave right up to your ear this | does not care for anyone else. I’ve watched her too closely.” 
time. You didn’t yesterday. Do you hear?” “IT won't do any such thing,” broke out Hugh with a sudder 

There was a growl of assent, and the splashing was renewed with | burst of righteous indignation ; “I vow I won’t. Proposing is next 
a vigour that precluded any further conversation. door to marrying, and I don’t want to marry her, or any woman 

“What can your motive be in sending Hugh over to South | living. Silly, screaming things, who hang on to you when they see s 
Arlington, instead of going yourself?” I asked Lisle as we sat at | bit of machinery at work.” 
breakfast, before Hugh had come down. “ Andthen,” continued Lisle, “ not a soul except Mostyn would ever 

‘* My dear Mostyn,” replied Lisle, who was in the most charming | know, and I would tell Miss O'Neill myself afterwards how you were 
spirits this morning, “I intend by means of Hugh to find out | put up to it by me, and make it all right. I can’t face her at tha 


whether Miss O’Neill has accepted me or not.” ball to-night unless I know how the land lies. I can’t, indeel 
re You could do that just as well, if not better, by going yourself, | Come, Hugh, don’t turn rusty, but help me at a pinch, there is a gud 
or by writing.” fellow.” 
“But I will not go or write, as I have said before. I won't give Hugh had risen, and was standing looking out of the window. 


her such a pull over me. She would be always throwing it in my | Lisle went up to him, and put his hand on his shoulder. Hazh 
teeth when we were married that I had to ask her twice. And so,” | shook his head and left the room. Lisle followed him, and I remained 
continued Lisle, “ I mean to get to know, without having any hand | alone. As they did not return, I dispatched my breakfast, which 
in it myself.” 1 had till then almost forgotten, and, unwilling to disturb them, lit 

‘“‘And how on earth is that to be done?” my pipe and paced up and down on the terrace before the house. 

“ How !” repeated Lisle in a tone of ‘triumph, somewhat muffled t was an extraordinary idea, this, Would it succeed? I was 
by buttered toast. “Ah, that is another thing. It has to be done, | naturally doubtful about any plan not proposed by myself, and 
but how ?” | yet—— 

Here Hugh entered in what he told me afterwards was his best I must have been pacing up and down some time when Lisle 
Sunday-go-to-meeting suit, and with a chin which Lisle com- | joined me. 
ee him on being “as smooth as the top of the governor’ “‘ He has promised to go,” he said, linking his armin mine. “I 

ead.” ; wish to goodness he had gone and come back, that is all. 1 dont 
The exquisite shave, however, of Hugh’s chin did not make the | know what I shall do for the next two hours,” 
contrast between it and his upper lip as marked as could be wished. I, who had the prospect of passing those two hours téte-2-téte with 
Hugh’s moustache was in that stace in which it was quite invisible | Lisle, wished they were over too. 
to the naked eye against the light, and in the light had the somewhat | . “I’ve lent him my gold pin,’ continued Lisle, “and my new 
unhappy effect of leading the beholder to believe that the use of soap- | dogskin gloves. I thought he ought not to go in those knitted things 
and-water had.been accidentally partial. Still, Hugh in his brown | —eh, Mostyn?” 
suit looked as pleasant and gentlemanly a lad as I have ever met. “Of course not.” 
He was not handsome like his brother, but I doubt whether to many “He is sure to find her in, I think,” went on Lisle uneasily. 
people Hugli’s was not the pleasanter face of the two. ' 1|“She does not often go out in the morning, and it is just the ume 

‘“‘When have I to go to South Arlington?” he asked uneasily, | her mother is always in the chicken-houses.” 
as he settled down to his breakfast. “It’s uncommonly good of him to go,” I snid. 

“The dog-cart is already ordered to be round at half-past eleven,” “Yes, he’s a good fellow, is Hugh,” replied Lisle carelessly. I 
said Lisle, with an emphasis on the “already,” as if to show the | have never known him refuse to do a thing I have asked him ; he 
victim that all the arrangements had been made, and to struggle | thinks a lot of me.” 
was useless. As Lisle finished speaking, there was a sound of wheels, and the 


“} don’t care if I do go,” observed Hugh with a very feeble | dog-cart came round to the front door. 


laugh. “Bless my soul ! I had no idea it was so late,” cried Lisle, rush 
“ That’s all right,” rejoined his brother cheerfully. ing into the house, and upstairs. 

“ Of course you'll come too?” continued Hugh doubtfully, He presently returned with Hugh, who shrugged his shoulders 

_“Y shall not have the pleasure of accompanying you,” replied | despairingly at seeing me, while Lisle helped him on with his alster, 

Lisle composedly. I purpose showing Mostyn the grounds this told idea he might drive himself all the way if he liked. Bat 

morning.” Hugh’s mind was not in a state to receive comfort even from a bor- 


“TI think ll stop and see the grounds too,” said Huch with | seat, and he shook his head dismally. “We watched the dog-cart roll 
great alacrity, quickly away, and then turned indoors, 
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Oh, Heaven, what a time I had of it that morning! It was in 
vain I suggested that Lisle should show me the grounds, as he had 
roposed. No; there was nothing to see at this time of year, and the 
Fel s were as hard asa bone. Would he have a game of billiards, 
then? No, he would not. The table was undersized, and a 
bad one into the bargain. What would he do, then? Would 
he try on his fancy dress? It might be as well to see if it were all 
right, and all the buttons on. No, he would not. Perhaps (with an 
awful frown) he might never wear it at all. Perhaps he might never 
go to the ball. No; he would do nothing but stand on the hearthrug, 
tread on the tails of the dogs, and effectually prevent any effort on 
my part to read a book, write a letter, or otherwise employ myself. 
At last he providentially remembered he had to write and blow up 
his tailor about his last suit, and he grimly set to work to indite an 
epistle which would have struck terror to the heart of a Poole. 

“There, that will teach him to make them baggy at the knees 
again,” he growled, throwing me the letter to read. 

“Good gracious, Lisle,” I said, “you mustn’t send that. They'll 
have you up for libel.” 

I induced him to tear it up and begin another. 

‘Quarter to one,” I murmured to myself. “Thank Heaven! 
Hugh may be here any moment now.” 

As Lisle closed and stamped his second letter the front door was 
heard to open and shut, and Hugh’s step came across the hall. I 
looked at Lisle. He had dropped the letter, and was staring fixedly 
at the door. 

It opened, and a shadow, a ghost of the former Hugh, entered, 
and sank into the nearest chair. 

“Well?” cried Lisle and I both together. 

“T did as you told me,” murmured Hugh in a scpulchral and 
almost inaudible voice. “I asked her, and——” 

‘¢ And what ?” 

‘“‘ And she accepted me !” 


EEE 


CHAPTER IV. 


An awful silence followed Hugh’s last words. I looked from 
Hugh to Lisle, and back again. Lisle was pale, but Hugh was paler. 
It might have been an hour, or it might have been three minutes 
afterwards (I expect it was somewhere between the two), when Lisle 
struck his fist on the table, and said—well, it was a short and expres- 
sive monosyllable, but I will not repeat it here. 

‘1 must be saved,” gasped Hugh hysterically. 
of my own accord.” 

“T cannot believe it,” I said. 
none of mine !” 

“I don’t believe it,” said Lisle abruptly, but with an imploring 
glance at his brother. ‘ Hugh, it’s impossible.” 

“It’s true, though,” groaned poor Hugh. “I wish it wasn’t. It’s 
ae most dreadful thing I ever heard of. Why, I suppose I’m engaged 
to her.’ 

The thought was overpowering, and Hugh hid his face in his 
hands. 


““T did not do it 
“Thank Heaven, the plan was 


‘¢ What on earth is to be done?” said Lisle, looking at me as a 
shipwrecked sailor might be supposed to do at a sail on the far 
horizon. “Mostyn, what can we do?” 

‘*‘'You must do something, and that quick,” broke out Hugh in 
hoarse voice, without raising his head. “I won't bearit. I was led, 
I was pushed, I was driven into it by youtwo. You two got mein, 
and you two must get me out.” 

“‘T can’t say I think you are the one to be pitied,” remarked 
Lisle almost savagely. ‘I don’tsee what you've got to complain of.” 

“Yes, I am—yee, I have,” replied Hugh, raising a pale, desperate 
face. ‘I never wanted to marry her. ‘4 don’t want to marry her 
now. I don’t want to marry anybody.” ; 

If Hugh’s distress at this overwhelming calamity had been a 
shade less genuine I must have smiled. 

se se half the county will know it to-night,” said Lisle 
sarcastically. “Of course at the ball you will dance with no one 
but her.” 

“<I won't go to the ball!” almost screamed Hugh, running his 
hands wildly through his hair. “I won't see her. I'll go up to 
London and break my leg.” | 

Why going up to London seemed in Hugh’s mind to imply 
breaking his leg I do not know, except that, perhaps, being Clique- 
shire bred, he considered any journey be ond the limits of his county 
as preposterous, revolutionary, Whizgish, and fraught with more 
danger than the trip to Jericho, which we are all so frequently 
recommended to take by our friends. 

At this moment, just when our feelinys were wrought to the 
highest pitch, the door opened, and—I regret to have to write 
it, but the prosaic fact remains the same—the butler announced that 
luncheon was ready. Luncheon! what had we to du with cold 
pheasant, nd veal pie, with Stilton cheese and Bath Olivers, at a crisis 


like this? It was an insult! Yet life is chequered, so to speak, 
with luncheons, with meals in general. They follow us through our 
whole life, and not unfrequently hasten us into the grave. A dish 
of lampreys has been known to have a deleterious effect, and the 
genus lobster has caused many an order for family mourning at 
Messrs. Jay’s. Who, too, has not been dashed from the heights of 
romance to the dead level of prosaic existence by a dressiny-bell ? 
Who, when returning from a prolonged saunter in the Lovers’ 
Walk with that nice girl.in blue, has not been harassed by the 
thought that they will, on their return, be late for luncheon, and 
have to take their places with unconstrained countenances, after 
every one else is seated, and under the very eye of the blue girl’s 
mamma. 

On this occasion, however, I hailed the announcement of the 
butler with fervent thankfulness. The momentous subject was for 
the time abandoned, and I plied Lisle and Hugh with wymaportant 
questions and remarks duriny the meal, gradually leading the con- 
versation (if that can be called conversation which is sustaimed by 
one person) round to the subject of machinery, in the hope of 
interesting the latter. The mention of iron was to Hugh as the 
trumpet to the war-horse, and though he responded but fecbly at 
first, he gradually took fire, and was soon deep in an explanation of 
the principle of something or other, and illustrating his meaning by 
drawing geometrical figures with his nail upon the table-cloth as he 
went on. 

When, however, luncheon was over, Hugh recollected himself 
with a sigh, and his face settled into a look of the deepest dejection. 
Gradually we extracted from him a detailed account of the whole 
transaction—how he had arrived ; how he was shown into the drawing- 
room where Miss O'Neill was trying over some new music; how she 
received him with great good-nature, and told him her mother was 
in the chicken-houses, and so she must try to make herself doubly 
agreeable. Hugh then related how, after waiting as long as he dared, 
he, as he styled it, began. How when he had got to the place where 
she ought to have interrupted him, he came to a full stop, and waited, 
but he waited in vain. Miss O’Neill said nothing. She looked up 
at him suddenly with a curious sparkle in her eyes, and then, fixing 
them on the ground, remained silent, though he could see she was 
siniling, 

‘“ At last,” said Hugh with a heavy sigh, “I went on, and made 
her a regular offer. When I had done speaking I suddenly felt 
what an awful thing it was, and it came over me like a flash how 
attentive she had been to me on the ice the day before. If I had 
thought of it, I never would have asked her. She looked up, and 
just said ‘ Yes,’ You might have knocked me down with a sledye- 
hammer.” 


“Are you certain?” I enquired. “Was not the canary 


singing ?” | 
“Tam quite certain,” asseverated Hugh; “if you'll bring ine 
the biggest book in the world, lll swear upon it! And the canary 


up and down on its 
i ] 


was not singing at all It was ny hopping 
perches. Miss O’Neill had covered the cage with a duster when 

“ When she saw you driving up, I suppose,” said Lisle, “in order 
to prevent further mistakes. on.” 

“ When she began to practise,” said Hugh dubiously. 

= And what did you say when Miss O'Neill accepted you?” I 
asked. 

“J said she had better think it over before she quite made up 
her mind,” replied Hugh simply. ‘I’m not sure I didn’t advise her 
to take a day or two to decide, as she might think better of it.” 

“ Really, Hugh!” I exclaimed, nearly choking. 

“And I begged her to try and think if there were not anyone 
who had been beforehand with me, and whom she liked better.” 

“‘ And what did she say to that?” | 

“Oh, she laughed, and said she had decided, and she was sure 
she should never have reason to repent her choice. She laughed a 
good deal, and she looked awfully pleased. I should really have 
told her how it was, if it had not been for that ; but she looked su 
beaming I had not the heart todoit. And then,” Hugh coughed, 
and cast a deprecating glance at his brother, “then, George, alter 
that, I really could not help it, but——” 

“You kissed her, I euppose ?” said Lisle sharply. 

‘No, indeed, I didn’t,” replied Hugh eagerly. “I held on toa 
chair. She did it of her cwn accord.” - 

I could bear no more. It was unfeeling, unkind, but I could not 
help it. I laid my head on the table, and laughed till the tears 
came into my eyes. When I recovered myself Hugh’s mouth had 
lengthened almost to his ears, and though Lisle grumbled something 
about “an unsympathetic beggar,” his face had assumed a more 
natural expression than it had worn since Hugh’s return. 

Little remained for the latter to tell. On taking his leave, he 
had again begyed Miss O'Neill to take time, and desired that for 
the next few days she would not mention what had occurred to her 
mother, hiating that he had not consulted? his Own-pareuts yet, and 
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that most likely they would not consent. With this ardent and 
loverlike assurance Hugh bolted, and though he fancied he heard 
Miss O’Neill’s voice calling him back, rushed out of the house, an:l 
into the dog-cart, and whipping the horse into a hand-gallop, returned 
the way he came. 


CONCLUSION. 


. At North Arlington on that afternoon there were great searchings 

of heart. Of course the two brothers absolutely refused to go to 
the ball. A certain conjecture had, however, occurred to me as I 
turned over Hugh’s narrative in my mind, which gradually became 
a settled conviction. I hinted it to poor Lisle, who was marching up 
and down between two lines of frozen pear-trees in the kitchen- 
garden in a 
wretched Hugh, who had sought solace trom his woes among the 
shavings of happier days in the workshop, and with a trembling 
hand was rubbing up his little model engine with an el ip aah 
I worked upon the feelings of both; I reasoned, I cajoled, I held out 
hopes, I promised to mount the breach myself in their behalf. I 
carried the point ; I stood over Lisle while he ordered the dinner to 
be served half an hour earlier (for we had a long drive before us), and 
desired the butler to lay out in my room the fancy dress, outgrown 
by himself, which he had promised to lend me for the occasion. In 
short, I prevailed. 

After dinner, which was a gloomy performance enough, I was 
with Lisle’s aid soon transformed into a gentleman of the last 
century, and received the pleasing assurance that Apollo’s back was 
nothing to mine, and that I was killing. 

‘You're quite correct,” said Lisle admiringly ; “canary waist- 
coat, blue swallow-tailed coat, lace ruffles, rapier, and black satin 
etceteras. Beware of the etceteras, and remember to sit down 
quietly. I took a chair too rashly once, and the result was that I had 
to buy another pair.” 

Lisle then rushed away to adorn likewise, and presently 
reappeared every inch an earl, resplendent in white satin slashed 
with crimson; an exactly similar dress, according to Nathan, to one 
worn by Essex, Earl of iacenter He was followed by an intelligent 
but blighted-looking young mechanic, and we were soon comfort- 
ably installed in the brougham that Lisle had inherited from his 
invalid old uncle, and rolling luxuriously in the direction of Skipton 
Manor, the house at which the ball was being given. There was 
little or no conversation, the thoughts of each continually reverting 
to the very painful subject of which by some tacit agreement we 
avoided speaking, and I was glad when at last the carriage came to 
a standstill, and shoutings, and lanterns, and stamping of horses, and 
footmen in white silk calves prancing on shadowy flights of steps, 
announced that we had aerived at our destination. 

Then came the usual rush up the steps, the usual “hustle” with 
one’s coat, the usual bawling of one’s name, the usual graceful slide 
forward to the entrance of the ball-room, the bow of introduction to 
the lady of the house, who on this occasion almost filled the door, 
clad in the richest iron-coloured satin, and evidently got up as a 
cannon-ball—.a new and quite original style of dress for a stout lady, 
which might be more generally alopted. 

A valse was being played as we entered the ball-room, and I 
looked round for Miss O’Neill. The room was already crowded, and 
I did not see her, and soon became absorbed in watching the dancing 
and the different costumes. Here, a tall feeble curate was timidly 
holding on to a great bouncing Dresden shepherdess; there, a 
strapping young mechanic—Hugh himself, I declare !—was whirl- 
ing past with a handsome young Queen of Scots, barely escaping a 
collision with Mephistopheles and a charity-school girl. 

At last, as the valse ope Lisle, who was not dancing, jogged 
my elbow, and I saw Miss O’Neill advancing towards us on the arm 
of a policeman. Though Miss O'Neill was not the sort of girl I 
admire, still even I could not deny she looked wonderfully hand- 
some. There was a sparkle and a colour about her, and a look of 
Yyish wit and mischief that would have made a plain face attractive. 
3 she came up to us, and, after shaking hands, raised her pretty 
eyebrows, and enquired after Hugh, I felt more sure than ever that 
that certain conjecture of mine was not far wrong. 

It is needless to say that nothing would induce either of the 
brothers to ask her to dance, and though she afterwards went up to 
Hugh, and in the most engaging manner offered him a dance, he 
assured her he was engaged—as indeed, in one sense, he believed 
himself to be. 

I at once begged for the dance which he had declined, and as I 
sek the music struck up. I offered my arm with some trepidation. 

was fairly in for it now. As she took it, her eyes met mine witha 
bright, frank look that set me at ease with her at once, and before the 
dance was over we were rallying each other about our different 
nationalities as if we had known each other all our lives. 

“And so you would have known anywhere that I was Irish ?” 
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itiable condition. I whispered it to the still more | saw 


(Edited by Charles Dickens. 


laughed Miss O'Neill, seating herself in a low garden-chair in the 
conservatory, whither I had led her when the dance was over. 
“Thank Heaven, I node = ee degenerate by living im 
England that I am mistaken for a native 

Se No, indeed ; though I dare say many of your friends have grossly 
flattered you to the contrary.” 

“The Lisles don’t,” said Miss O'Neill. ‘ Mr. Lisle once told me 
I was very Irish.” 


“He has made the same remark to me,” I observed with 
nonchalance. _ 

‘Has he?” and Miss O'Neill flashed a sudden, enquiring glance 
at my face. 


Our eyes met again. I do not know what there was abou 
that mutual glance, but she eaw that I knew, and that I knew she 


“You see, Miss O'Neill,” I said, taking the bull by the horns at 
last, ‘I am entirely in the confidence of the Lisles. I know every- 
thing. - As-you abhor bloodshed, murders, duels, and suicides, I 
conjure you for Heaven’s sake to tell me which of the brothers Be 
honoured by accepting, and then to forget that I asked you such a 
question.” 

No one could have been more astonished at such brazen 
effrontery on my part than I am myself as I look back upon it. It 
makes me tingle still whenever I remember it. But it succeeded. 

“Which?” replied Miss O'Neill with perfect frankness, and in 
no wise offended. “I accepted both, vet they neither of them seem 
very pacer to come forward, do they ?” 

“TI thought as much,” I exclaimed, surprised, nevertheless, at the 
correctness of my own surmise ; “ but in that case may I ask—— 

“No, Mr. Mostyn, ask nothing, but listen to me. I suppox 
not the least among my indiscretions is speaking to you now in this 
way, ina grove of white camellias, under a very insecure-lookin, 
Chinese lamp. Oh dear, I am afraid I have committed nothing but 
indiscretions all my life !” ; 

I thought it most probable she had, but I murmured something 
unintelligible tothe contrary, and she wenton: = 

“And now, pray, don’t judge me as you would a countrywoman 
of your own, with a pursed-up mouth, anda prim, ‘ Let me refe: 
you to papa ;’ or, ‘Pray enquire of mamma;’ or, ‘ Gain first the 
affections of my uncle and guardian ;’ or,- ‘Before proceedins 
farther, give proofs of the soundness of your religious props to 
my maiden aunt’—don’t compare me with these exalted creatures, 1 
beg.” 

“Qh, not for a moment,” I replied hastily. 

And so to my attentive ear, Miss O’Neill recounted how she hal 
accepted Lisle, and how much amusement his embarrassment had 
caused her, which she had not been at any loss to trace to its true 
source. How, when Hugh arrived, and began to enter the first stage 
of a proposal, just at the moment when she was about to stop him. 
and inform him of her engagement to his brother, the idea hed 
upon her that he had been sent for that very purpose, and she 
suffered him to proceed, and then accepted him ; partly, as she said. 
to see what he would look like, partly because the idea was irre- 
sistible, and partly to bring things to what she termed a crisis. 

‘You certainly succeeded,” I remarked. 

“Mr. Mostyn, if you had sean Hugh’s face you would have done 
the same,” replied Miss O'Neill. “The look of suspicious horror— 
it was irresistible. And when the blow fell—oh, I shall never 
forget his face as long as I live, and how he begged me to think 
better of it, and assured me he did not think his parents would 
consent. I nearly died of laughing when he had left the house.” 

“It was no laughing matter when he returned home, I car 
assure you,” I replied somewhat absently. My oth were fixed on 
the door of the conservatory, where Lisle was standing, pale and irre- 
solute, twirling a fan (evidently not lost by Miss O'Neill) in his 
hand. Her eyes followed mine. At last he came slowly towanri: 
ug, tall and handsome, through the green foliage. The music hai 
struck up afresh, and the conservatory was deserted. As he drew 
near I saw him suddenly start violently, and a look of horror come 
over his face. Miss O'Neill rose hastily. In a moment he had rushed 
forwards, and caught her in his arms, just in time to shield her ant 
her inflammable dress from the paper Chinese lamp, which, a mass 
of flame, fell directly over where she had been sitting, striking him 
on the shoulder. 

It was all over in a moment. There was a andi and 8 
quick stamping out, and a smell of burning, and when I looked 
up Lisle’s moustaches were not a pair, and the white feather in his 
cap was singed and black. ; ; 

Two little gloved hands were laid on his arm, and a trembling 
voice 1 out : 

“George, George—dear George! you're not hurt?” 

The pale, quivering face that was raised to his spoke volumes. 
He turned to her, and read in the Clear, anxiouseyes»a truth that 


any man might have been proud to read, 


— 


Ee — ni 
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_ “Hurt!” he said rapturously, bending towards her, and im- 
i soning both the slender hands. “Hurt! No, my own, my 
» my—— 

I thought my services were no longer required, and I fled, noise- 
lessly closing the conservatory door behind me. Lisle was on the 
right tack at last. 

Hugh came up to me as [ left the conservatory. 

“All right, old fellow,” I said ; “you’re not to be married this 
time, but take care how you propose to young ladies in future.” 

I thought Hugh would have burst into tears, the relief was so 
great. His face worked, but gradually settled down into a smile—a 
radiant and peaceful smile. 

“Oh, Mostyn,” he said with a deep-drawn sigh, “if you onl 
knew what being engaged felt like! It’s an awful feeli I fe 
asleep this afternoon in the workshop, and I dreamed that Miss 
O'Neill and I were married, and going away for our honeymoon on 
a pair of oscillating cylinders. Oh, Mostyn, old chap, you have taken 
such a bie off my mind ;” and Hugh shook me solemnly by the 
hand, and begged me to come and stay with him at Birkenhead, that 
he might take me over the works, and show me the man-of-war under- 
going repairs in the docks. I agreed to everything, and hastened 
off after my long-neglected partner for the time being, an angelic- 
looking nun, who was sitting on an ottoman, in a not teo angelic frame 
of mind at my remissness. However, I succeeded in conciliatin 
her by dancing with her a second time, and observed to my no smal 
amusement Hugh mingling again among the dancers, but carefully 
selecting for his partners only married women, being evidently afraid 
for the time of ladies who were not, as he termed it, “ bespoke.” 

After a time two more people in whom I was interested entered 
the ball-room, and began to dance. They made a tall and handsome 
couple, and not a few eyes turned to watch them, Hugh’s among the 
rest, with a look of fervent thankfulness I shall never forget. 

“T am an engaged man,” said Lisle, as we drove away from the 
door an hour later. ‘“ Mostyn, I am an engaged man.” 

“ And I’m not,” came a deep response from the back seat, accom- 
panied by a triumphant chuckle. 

“ And Tam to go over there to-morrow,” continued Lisle—do 
you hear, Mostyn ?—and Mrs. O'Neill is to be told as soon as ever her 
next setting of chickens is off, which she is expecting every day, 
and—— I say, Mostyn, I do believe you are going to sleep, you 
bean fe ero beggar.” 

', “Mostyn isa brick,” I heard Hugh reply as in a dream, “and I 
am going to give him my little model engine.” 


Hush ! 


Hvsuy, love, hush! o  & 
Surely the silence is fully blest, 
Surely we may be content to rest, 
We two alone, alone ther, 


In the golden hush of the summer weather ; 
Hark to the gurgle of the thrush— 
Hush, love, hush ! 


Hush, love, hush ! 

Sweet and dear though the words would be 
That the parting lips would say to me, 

It is better, bettor far, to lie 

And read them all in the dark blue eye, 
And answer them only with a blush— 
Hush, love, hush ! 


Hush, love, hush ! 

Since all too loudly and too soon 

The voice of the world will jar the tune, 

The perfect melody that makes 

The silence thrill with the note it wakes. 

See, sunshine sleeps where the grass is lush— 
Hush, love, hush ! 


-——eO , 


**My Lord Conceit.” 


(A SERIAL STORY.) 
By the Author y “ FRAGOLETTA,” “Dame DURDEN,” Hte., Ete. 


Book VIL. 
CHAPTER III. “WILFUL MURDER.” 


THE sun has broken gaily forth, and driven away the rainclouds, 
and over the London streets and London houses he pours out his 
beams in a perfect flood of radiance. 

He pours them, too, on all the dingy, dusky houses around 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, making them look ouly duskier and dingier by 


reason of such generosity, and the jocund rays ftit hither and thither, 


and peep through cobwebbed windows, and play at hide-and-seek in 
mysterious passages, and seem to mock the frowning houses that 
look so close, and grave, and dismal, as if they were standing tomb- 
stones of men’s secrets and men’s lives, as perhaps they are. And 
dancing, and flitting, and prying in this fantastic fashion, the sun- 
beams come at last to that shadowy chamber with its dark and quiet 
windows still closed to the daylight, and all the dismal tragedy that 
daylight will unveil. 

And following the sunbeams, comes the old crone who has charge 
of the chambers, and looks after her solitary lodger. She comes in 
armed with brooms and brushes, and goes to the window and drawa 
up the blind, and in rush the sunbeams like live things at play, 
and race and chase each other through the room, in very mockery 
of what their a brings to light. 

_ For the old woman does nothing to the chamber that day, but 
the brooms and brushes fall with a hideous clatter, and the quiet 
house and the quiet street seem alive in a moment with shrieks of 
terror, and tread of feet. 

The news spreads far and wide; spreads only by the utterance of 
one hideous whispered word—a word that carries its own weight of 
terror along with it—a word that travels far and near throughout 
that day, and brings investigation, surmise, question, wonder, all in 
its train, and so leads on from point to point, from theory to theory, 
from evidence to inquest, from inquest to further evidence, from 
further evidence to proof, shadowy and impalpable at first, but grow- 
ing, and strengthening, and widening the circle of its condemnatory 
history, as a pebble thrown into still water widens the circle whence 
it first touched that water's surface. 

And what say the enlightened jury after duly investigating the body? 
And to what points the evidence hastily collected by enlightened 
members of the force, and whence spring the witnesses who appear 
on the scene? | 

The majesty of the law is at work again on behalf of John 
Marsden, and the mighty engine works faster and surer now than it 
did, or seemed to do, os e was a living man to benefit—not a 
dead man to be avenged. At the close of the previous day the 
living man had sat in his solitary chamber brooding over the wealth 
and prosperity in store for him ; the close of this day sees only a 
dumb, helpless form lying stark and straight upon its narrow couch, 
over whom no tears are shed, no loving memories cherished, and 
whose fate will be briefly summed up by a coroner's jury. 


What was the evidence collected by the intelligent member of 
the force, X 57, after the discovery of the body by the old woman 
who attended on John Marsden ? 

First, that the bady had been stabbed in the back ; second, that 
the wound had been caused by some long and narrow instrument — 
probably a dagger ; third, that the deceased had been visited in his 
rooms the evening of the murder by two people—a man and a 
woman—the man a foreigner, who was in the habit of coming very 
frequently to see the deceased; the woman a stranger, closely 
muffled, who came in a cab, stayed for some quarter of an hour or 
twenty minutes, and then went away in the same cab. 

The intelligent member of the force had pricked up his ears at 
the sound of a foreigner—it fitted in with the dagger wound. A 
burglar or a robber would not have had such a weapon in his 
possession ; the intelligent, therefore, made a note of this, and pro- 
ceeded to act upon his suspicions. The name of this fat aa he 
woman did not know—had never heard it to her knowledye—knew 
he was a foreigner because he looked like one—had overheard her. 
master call him Count. 

His address ? : 

Wasn't sure of his address, but once her master had said he was 
going to dine at the Travellers’ Club with this friend. Thought he 
might be found or heard of at the Travellers’ Club. 

Eviden.e at the Travellers’ Club. 

A foreign count? Several there. 

Did one of them ever bring a gentleman of the name of John 
Marsden to dine ? | 

Can’t say. So many strangers came to dine. Would ask the 


waiters. 
Waiter produced who had heard the name. A gentleman had 
dined only last week with Count Savona. 


Ah, thank you, my friend. We are getting nearer. The Count 
Savona’s address, if you please ? 

Private address unknown. But the Count called every day for 
his letters. Was expected that morning. © 

The intelligent leaves another intelligent to inform the Count he 
would be wanted to give evidence at the inquest to be held next day 
on the body of John Marsden, deceased. 

Does the count come ? ; 

Certainly he comes. He is shocked ; he is grieved. He is 
desolated and astounded at the awful occurrence..Inwardly in a 
very raging fury of baffled wrath and vengeance, All his scttemes 
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to end thus! His careful plans, his beautifully-arranged project, to 
be foiled at the very nioment of completion! Ah, could all the 
oaths in the Italian language or any other languages he knew, relieve 
his feelings or chain back the demoniacal rage in his breast! He 
tried them inwardly 4s a sedative. But he was outwardly very 
calm, very dignified, very collected. His evidence was the most 
important yet brought forward. - - pie Gs | 

Did he know the deceased ? saciest fe 

Certainly. Had known him for some months. Saw him last 
on the evening of January 16th. He was perfectly well, and in his 
usual spirits. Hé was about to become possessor of some con- 
siderable amount of property, and on the evening of his death had 
been discussing its details with witness. The property was to come 
to him through his wife. i 

Wife! There is a slight stir of curiosity amony the jury. 
Deceased had a wife, then? Where was she all this time ? 

Witness could not say. They had not been living together for 
some years. Had been very unhappy, in fact. ie 
. The intelligent, who keeps his eye fixed on the foreign count’s 
face, thinks to himself that he is a very artful card indeed. 
~ The witness has a statement to make. Very well, let him 
tnake it. | , | 
’ The wife of the deceased called on her husband at his rooms on the 
evening of the 16th January. She came to bring some papers neces- 
sary to the establishment of her claim to this property—papers she 
had hitherto refused to produce. She and her husband were disputing 
violently when witness came on thescene. Subject of dispute? The 
husband asked his wife to return to him, and she refused to do so.: 

How did the dispute end ? 

The wife made use of some threats, and left, still declarmg her 
resolve that she would not return and live under her husband’s roof 
—unless forced to do so. a 

When did she leave the rooms ? © > 

As near as witness could recollect, it was about ten o'clock, or a 
little later. He wished to see her downstairs, ‘but she declined his 
offer, saying she had a cab waiting for her. 

Did he hear the cab drive off # | 

Not for some time. He had wondered at the delay, fancying that 
perhaps Mrs. Mareden a ee and dismissing the man. - 

Intelligent thinks : “ He’s a deep ’un.” : 

Could he give information ‘as regards Mrs. Marsden’s address ? 

Not her present address. She had been staying with sone 
friends at Vaux Abbey, in Devon. But he had been informed by her 
husband that she had come to London simply to deliver up these 

ers. 
aad had parted with the deceased in an unftiendly manner ? 
Ina most unfriendly manner, =" | 

What time did witness leave the deceased? 

At half-past eleven. He remembered lookiny at his watch as he 
left the house. : 

Did he shut the outer door ? 

Yes ; closed it after him as he usually did. He 
woman was about to lock and bolt it. 

Had he heard her about ? 

No; could not say he had. The night was stormy, and it was 
difficult to hear anything except the noise of wind and rain. 

Could he specify. any threat Mrs. Marsden had used in his 
presence ? 

He could not. It was more her manner—her desperate look, her 
anger, that had impressed him. _ | 

Could he swear positively that Mrs. Marsden had left the house 
before himself ? : 

No. She had only refused his eecort, and said she had a cab 


supposed the 


waiting. 
Any more witnesses # 
No. ; 
Then telegraph to Vaux Abbey for Mrs. Marsden’s address. 


Answer prepaid. More delay—-more conjectures. The intelligent 
keeps still that watchful guard over the foreign count, convinced 
in his own mind that he is deeper than ever. 22 8 

In course of time telegram arrives from Vaux Abbey : “ Mrs. 
Marsden is at the Charing Cross Hotel.” 7 

Messenger dispatched to Charing Cross Hotel. Returns with 
Mrs. Marsden, to whom the intelligence has been communicated. 

_ How does she behave? No scene, no tears, no hysterics. Only 

a sad-faced, quiet woman who hears what ie required of her, and 
answers all the questions asked, readily and composedly. 

_ What does she say ? 
Deceased was her husband. They had not met for three years. 
Were they on good terms? : 

No ; they had not corresponded or seen each other during the 
time she had mentioned. He had returned to England ostensibly 
for a reconciliation—really, because he had discovered that she was 
entitled to some property, | 


Was it true they had had a 
the 16th of January? - 28 

Yes. | 

Would the witness state the particulars? 

The witness does so, corroborating Count Savona’s statement in s- 
remarkable degree. | 
The jury exchange glances, and begin to fidget nervously on their 
seats.. Things began to look serious. +. x - 
After leaving her husband’s rooms, did the witness return to 
her hotel in the cab waiting for her ? | | 

For the first time there is hesitation in the low, clear voice. A 
flush of colour stains Beryl Marsden’s white cheeks; then, very 
unsteadily and briefly, comes the unexpected answer: “ No.” 
‘' Any objection to state where she went im the cab? 

She dismissed the cab, and went for a walk. 

A walk—in the storm and rain of such a night as that night? 
Did on visit anyone—go to any other friend ? 

O 


serious disagreement on the night of 


What time did witness reach her hotel ? 
' -Is not sure. Thinks it must have been late. The hall-porter 
admitted her, and she saw no one else. 

How late? Past midnight ? 

Yes ; it must have been past midnight. 

And she had been taking a walk through the wet streets, and in 
the nee rain, by choice, until that hour ? 

es, 


- Any statement to make? Any reason to suppuse the deceased had 
any enemies? - : 
No—no reason. For the last three years had heard nothing of 
his life or doings. 
Did she know whether he possessed any foreign weapons—such 
as dagyers, knives, etc., used by natives? 
Could not say so positively. In Indid he had pussessed such 
things, plenty of them. 
- But she had seen nothiny of the kind in his possession during 
any i. their meetings since his return to England 7 


0. 

Would swear to that ? 8 
- Certainly, as well as to all the other statements she had made. 

The coroner sums up. : 

_“ Well, gentlemen, you have heard the evidence of the deceased’s 
wife, his landlady, his friend, also the medical opinion as to the 
cause of his death. There is no question of suicide here, gentlemen, 
It 1s a case of violence—a dastardly deed. The unfortunate man 
must have been stabbed in the back while sitting quietly in his 
chair. There is no question of robbery either. The state of the 
room and sir pee proves that. Also the fact that the money and 
valuables on the person of thé deceased were untouched. Without 
doubt this is a crime with a motive, gentlemen, though what that 
motive was we have as yet no evidence to show. You will, therefore, 
gentlemen of the jury, find a verdict in accordance with the evidence 
you have heard. 

Verdict found : 

‘* Wilful murder, against some person or persons unknown.” 

The intelligent hears it, and resolves to keep his eye on that 
foreigner. Of course it was he who did it. The very fact of 
trying to throw suspicion on the murdered man’s wife is only 
another proof of deep-laid villainy. A woman do such a thing, and 
such a woman—a 8 ignt, le, fragile creature, who looks as if a 
breath of wind would blow her away? Preposterous! The 
intelligent isn’t going to be hoodwinked like that. Perhaps this 
will be a Government affair, a reward, or two rewards, for the widow 
is rich, and may well be liberal if only to clear the slur from her 
own character. : 

The jury are dismissed, the coroner goes his way, and the in- 
telligent walks thoughtfully through the streets, oblivious of little boys 
and area-beggars, as he ponders over what he will do next ; whether 
he will apply for a warrant, or on his own responsibility arrest the 
foreigner. If he waits for the advertisement of a reward someone 
else may be beforehand. After all he had best interview the widow 
and discover if she is willing to offer one. To-morrow the case will 
be in the papers ; to-morrow—perhaps even to-day—Scotland Yar 
will be eager for a finger in the pie. Yes, he had better go to the 
Charing Cross Hotel, state his suspicions, and see what is to be made 
out of the case. It must come to a trial, and then what a chance for 
him! All sorts of Alnaschar-like ideas float through his brain. He 
acne to tread on air, and reaches the hotel in a state of gentle 
elation. 

Is Mrs. Marsden at home? She is. : 

The answer very short and snappish, for the hotel dignitary fs 
offended at the idea of policemen coming to interview a visitor 
‘at their hotel twice in one day. 

oe the dignitary kindly take up/a-note and say the bearer 
waits ¢- 
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It is done. The answer? Mrs. Marsden will see the bearer. 
Kindly step up to her private sitting-room. ’ 

The intelligent draws a long deep breath, and a self-satisfied 
smile is upon his lips. The interview is very brief, but when he 
descends the stairs, and leaves the hotel and the offended dignitaries 
behind him, that bland smile has left his lips, and a dark frown 
knits his intelligent brow. | 

What has Mrs. Marsden said? Mrs. Marsden has listened quietly 
to his explanations, and annihilated his scheme by a few terse words, 

“Count Savona could not have murdered my husband, for it is 
greatly to his benefit and advantage that he should live.” 

Blow number one. 

“IT have already sent to Scotland Yard for a skilful detective, and 
intend offering a reward of two hundred pounds for the discovery of 
the murderer. 1 hte. eee 

Blow number two. Be eo, 

The intelligent thereupon takes himself off in a huff, swearing 
inwardly against all women as a set of impetuous fools, 


CHAPTER IV. ACCUSER AND ACCUSED. 
A sMALL, slightly-built man, with a pale face and a quiet manner, 
presents himself 
shown up to Mrs. Marsden’s room. The quiet man gives his name 
as “ Mr. Brough,” and informs her that he has come in answer to 
her request at Scotland Yard. ' , 

As he speaks he takes in every detail of the ‘face, figure, and 


manner of the woman before him. She asks him to take a seat, | : 


which he does, then she produces some and opens the business 
for which he has. been pS ile . 

‘“‘T have spent the afternoon,” she says, “in making a few notes 
of the matter. Will you kindly read them ?” 

Mr. Brough takes the papers, draws his chair up to the table, 
ei for the space of a quarter of an hour gives himself up to the 
task. 

“A clever woman, anda woman who knows what she’s about.” 

In those brief words he sums up Beryl Marsden’s character, as 
he studies the notes she has made, and sees how the case stands. 

“Well?” she says, as he looks up from the last page. 

“You will allow me to put a few questians to you, madam ?” 

“ Certainly, as many as you please.” | 

‘You must be aware,” he says, “ to whom this evidence points.” 

‘“‘Tam quite aware of it,” she answers calmly. “The man who 
has tried to throw suspicion.on me is the worst enemy I have.” . 

“You declare here that you have no knowledge of any person 
who could have had a motive for murdering your husband 7?” 

“‘T have no such knowledge,” she says wearily. 

‘And no suspicion ?” 

“None whatever.” | 

‘His papers and money were not in any way disturbed ?” 

So Dhave heard.” e cals : 

“You have not been to the rooms since the inquest?” 

“No,” she answers with a shudder. “ I—I could not.” . 

' This Count—this foreigner was a friend of your husband’s, 
‘yet you say an enemy of yours ?” ) es 

“Yes,” she says simply. “He occasioned the—the misunder- 
standing that kept us apart those three years.” sh bois 

“He was present at the interview between your. husband and 
‘yourself the night of the murder?” a 
+ “Yes, ‘left him there with my husband.” .- 

' Yon don’t suspect him ?” a eee 

‘© No,” she says with a bitter smile, “for he has lost the stake for 
which he played, by the death of my husband.” A aiee 
‘ ‘The detective looks at her keenly. Isshe wilfully bent on making 
‘her position worse by damaging statementa? . ° or : 

e draws out a pocket-book, and makes some entries in if. . She 
‘watches him gravely and silently, as if-unconscious that she is launch- 
‘ing herself into a sea of troubles, of all the possible shame and terror 
waiting to engulf her life « ie | 

“You give me unlimited powers to act as I think best 7” 

“Yes ; I am rich enough to reward you, as well as to place any 
possible means that can assist discovery, at your disposal.” 

The detective relapses again into thought. He is bound to 
‘acknowledge that this is a puzzling case. The person to whom 
suspicion points, the only person to all showing who has any motive 
for the crime, is the person employing him to search for the criminal. 

‘“ A rum start,” he says to hiniself, “a very rum start. Does she 

‘want to mislead me, or is she really anxious to have the thing 

sifted ?” Zs ar 5. a 
“Have you told me everything that can throw a light on the 

matter?” he says at last. —_ oo 

“ Everything, as far as I know.” ‘ 

“The weapon has not been discovered?” . 

‘No, there was no sign of it,” . 


and 


ow 
i 


at the Charing Cross Hotel that- evening, and is | - 


| reward ; I--— 


detective.to himself. 


“Very well,” he saya thoughtfully. ‘In the first place, I must 
vo to his rooms and see what.I can find out there. You will kindly 
sive me your card and an order for admission. Is the—body— 
there?” | ye, 

‘* Yes,” she says with @ faint shudder. “Iam expecting a gentle- 


‘maan—a friend—for whom I have telegraphed. I must ask him to 


make all the necessary arrangements.” 
. |“ Has anything been disturbed ? I mean books, papers, drawers, 
etcetera 7” —_ 

‘Not to my knowledge. But you forget, I have not been there, 
The shock was very terrible to me, and we parted in so unfriendly a 
manner.” ens 

© Yes, yes,” he interrupts hurriedly ; “ but I shouldn't say more 
about that than I could help if I were you. And now, yood- 
evening. ll look ‘in to-morrow. morning, and tell you if I’ve found 
any clue. [—~-—" - | 

- What more he might have been going to say was cut short by 
a sharp rap at the door. It was opened so closely on the knock, 
that it seemed as if permission had been quite unneeded. 

As Beryl raised her head and saw who barred the entrance, she 
started to her feet. Two men stood there—one, a policeman ; the 
other, Count Savona. or ee 
The count advanced with his cold smile, and that evil glitter in 
his eyes that she knew so well. Fe 

“Constable, there is the woman named in the warrant you hold. 
Arrest her !” 7 - 
- ’ Beryl looked at him, her face ashen pale, her eyes aflame. 

“‘ Arrest me !.” she cried wildly. ‘ You dare not ; you——’ 
“ Hush !” said the detective. “I expected this.” . 
_ She sank ‘back on the chair and covered her face with her trem- 
bling hands, as. if to shut out some hateful sight. 

“You had better come along quiet, ma’am,” said the policeman, 
advancing. “It’s my duty to tell you that any observations you 
make may be used against you.” wed 

looked wildly from one to the other 


, She dropped her hands and 
of the three men. 
“But I am trying to find it out,” she oried.. “J have offered a 
Oh, speak for me,” she entreated passionately, as 
she turned to Brough. : “Say it’s a mistake—they can’t mean it! 
Take me in charge! Oh, the shame, the horror of it! For Heaven’s 
sake, don’t do that !” | 
Count Savona only stood’ there with folded arms, and smiled at 
those agonised prayers. It was his turn to triumph now, and the 


triumph was very sweet to him. , | 

Mr. Brough’s sharp eyes were on his face, and Mr. Brough’s 
sharp wits were at work, but he had seen the warrant, and he knew 
that interference was useless. Beryl.Marsden might be as innocent 
as himeelf, but that innocence must be proved now throughout the 
length and breadth of the land wherever the news of the murder had 
spread. And ee i it would be as difficult a matter as the 
tracing of. that criminal, whose very existence was shrouded in 
mystery. 

Mu She hasn’t done it, and the foreigner hasn't done it,” said the 
“ But. Pm blest if there’s a trace of any third 
party who has. However, that’s {or me to find out. A queer case 
this, and no mistake, but it’s harder than I think if it bates John 


) 


sg | ae en ee ee ee ee a 
Then he went to Beryl’s side and whispered something to 
her, and.she looked ap ‘at his face with the stony quietnde of 
despair, ( Bee | 
“Do what you will,” she said wearily; “I have ceased to 
struggle with misfortune!” 2. |, . 


. When Colonel Dunbar came up to town in obedience to that 
summons of Beryl Marsden, he was horrified to learn the course 
events had teken—horrified.at the charge agsinst Beryl—horrified 
at the stupidity of juries, detectives,.and the pes force in general. 

He rails, and he rages, and he goes to the magistrate who has 
issued the warrant for Bery]’s arrest and offers bail to any amount 
for her release. But the magistrate tells him quietly that the 
application is quite in yain, that it is impossible to allow bail upon 
such a charge as this, : : 

The case is coming on next week. The pest thing the friend of 
the accused can do is to procure witnesses and counsel to defend her. 
She will need it, he says significantly. 

Colonel Dunbar then asks to see Beryl, and permission is given. 
It is a terrible ordeal to both of them, though she is the calmer of 
the two. 7 

‘“‘T will bring Madge to see you,” says Colonel Dunbar as he.takes 
his leave ; “she will cheer you up.” 

Beryl! looks at him imploringly. 


_ “No,” she entreats, “not here. I—I could not bear it. I want to 


‘becalm. Heaven knows I have need of all my self-control, and to see 


Madge would upset me altogether.” 


‘aside the accumulation of facts that 


‘hopeful heart, 
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“You may be sure I will do all in my power,” Colonel Dunbar 
says earnestly ; “ you can trust me to set every engine of the law at 
work on your behalf. It will only be a question of—of a little tem- 
porary inconvenience—your detention here,” he adds huskily. 

““T am sure you will do everything in your power,” she says 
gratefully ; “and believe me, I have no fear. Whatever they prove, 
they can’t prove that I have done what they accuse me of.” 

“Of course they can’t,” he says cheerily. ‘Talk of justice, in- 

deed! <A pack of blind, self-willed fools running their heads against 
a brick wall—that’s just what this case comes to.” 
- “T_T want you to do something more for me,” says Beryl, flushin 
and paling as she takes a slip of paper from her dress. “lt you wi 
go to this address, you will find someone there who is in great need 
and danger—someone you used to know in other days. You will 
understand when you see the—the person, what is to be done. Pro- 
inise that you will go straight there when you leave me?” 

“Certainly, if you wish it,” he answers, turning the paper over 
and over in his hand in a puzzled way. ‘“It-—-it has reference to 
this, I suppose ?” 

“‘Some slight reference,” she says hesitatingly ; “I don’t think 
it is of any importance. If there is any mention of my name,” she 
went on, “don’t let this disgrace be known. If it becomes public 
I can't help it, but at prema’ while there is any chance of conceal- 
ing it, let 1t be concealed ; that is all 1 have to say.” 

“I will come again soon,” says Colonel Dunbar eagerly. 
“Every day—six times a day, if they willlet me. So keep upa good 
heart, my dear. We'll see you through this safe snguah, In spite 
of juries, and lawyers, and witnesses, and foreigners. I should like 
to see that infernal Count strung ‘up to a gallows himself,” he adds 
with unwonted savageness ; “and I dare say he will be some day. 
cee scheming, fraudulent brute he seems. And how he took us 
all im!” 

Beryl grows white as death. 

“‘He has been a bitter foe to me,” she says with a nervous shiver 


that she cannot repress. “I—I can’t help saying I am afraid of 


him.” 

“Nonsense!” says Colonel Dunbar heartily. ‘“ Afraid—ycu 
afraid ! Don’t let me hear such a thing ! Now I’m off to see Brough. 
He’s hard at work for you. Then I'll go to this address, and see 
what’s up with your friend there. You—you’re sure you won't like 
to see Madge ?” 


_  “No—no!” she cries almost wildly. “I told you I could not | 
bear it.”. : 


“Very well,” he says soothingly, and then they part. 
' It need not be supposed that Madge Dunbar, though forbidden 
Beryl’s presence, could leave her friend in such a sorrowful and 
hazardous strait without some sign of sympathy. Cosmo’s next 
appearance was signalised by a letter from the brave-hearted little 
woman ; such a letter, so characteristic of the writer; so charged 
with love, pity, sorrow, indignation, wrath, that Beryl laughed and 
eried alternately over the closely-covered sheéts which she read 
again and again. | 
_ _ “J—J have some more news for you,” continued Colonel Dunbar. 
‘I went to the address you gave, and I suppose it is needless to say 
whom I found there ? I owe youa debt I.can never repay for sending 
‘me in time.” 

“In time!” she cried, growing very white. ‘“‘He—he was so 
‘ill,then?” 

< Very—very ill ; but there, don’t. look so alarmed. It’s all 
right. I’ve had the best surgeon in London to him. The operation 
‘was over in a trice, and now there’s every hope of his recovery. Poor 
fellow!” he adds sorrowfully, “he must. have had an awful time 
of it, from what his man says.” 

“Does he know—of—this?” she asks slowly. “Had he 
heard ?” 

‘No, nor is he likely to. It’s easy to keep papers out of reach 
of an invalid. He’s awfully weak, but with a good doctor and a 
devoted attendant like that Tom, he’s sure to pull through right 


enough.” 


The slow tears are trickling through her clasped hands as they 
hide her face from sight. It strikes Colonel Dunbar as strange that 
she can weep for another's sufferings, yet care so little for her own 
peril. But to him women have been always more or less of a 
mystery, so he asks no question and makes no remark on her 
agitation. 

He is glad she does not question him about herself and her 
position, for things are looking very black, and he cannot but 
acknowledge that all Mr. Brough’s skill seems powerless to set 
w and grow into appalling 
magnitude, till they stand like a dead wall between Beryl] Marsden 
and that He for which she looks with eager eyes and brave and 

ut to which, alas! the most sanguine of her friends 
can now no longer point. 


(To be continued.—Commenced tn No. 141.) 


In the Flower Snow. 


*T was on a fair and summer “ny 
The blossom-time of hope and love ; 
The hawthorn-trees were white with inay, 
The lark sang in the blue above. 
When straying by the brook to see 
The lilies float upon the stream, 
There softly fell a spell on me | 
The dawn of life’s most tender dream. 
I felt the pain, the sweet unrest, 
That Love, and Love alone can bring ; 
And to itself my heart confessed 
That it at last had found its king. 


The sun sank low, and from the blue 
Dropped down to rest the panting bird ; 
The closing flowers were wet with dew, 
The mellow bells of eve were heard ; 
And still beside the rippling brook 
I lingered in the twilight grey, 
And cast around a wistful look ; 
‘“Some one” might chance to come that way. 
‘Oh, joy ! a footstep that I know 
ike music falls upon mine ear ; 
A form comes through the flower-snow— 
Be still, my heart, for he is here ! 


The moon rose up with silver light, 
And still we knew not how to part, 
As there we stood, on that blest night 
Hand clasped in hand, heart pressed to heart. 
_ And then, beneath the flowering trees, 
A tale of love once more was told ; 
With none to hear save bird and breeze, 
The story that can ne’er grow old. 
Unbroken is the golden chain 
That bound our two hearts on that day ; 
And never shall it break again, 
Until our two lives pass away. 


The White House. 


(A COMPLETE 8TORY.) 


On the confines of a small wood of oak-trees, where the 
bracken-fern grows wonderfully high and vigorous, low down in 
a deep hollow between two ridges of rising hills, stands a solitary 
house. 

Round it lies a vineyard—for I write of a land where the vine 
both flourishes and ripens—and on one side a modest kitchen-garden, 
where cabbages, carrots, and garlic grow together in company withs 
few neglected flowers. A tiny gate leads from the garden to the 
road, which to the right ascends at once, and to the left goes still 
lower in the hollow to where a bubbling river runs under a rustic 
bridge. Beyond that the road climbs up the hill to the village of 

ermes. 

The house has been long known, for many leagues round, by the 
name of “The White House,” but that name seems now a derision, 
for the building, including its tiled roof, is uniformly grey. Perhaps, 
long, long ago, when that house was new, its white-washed walls may 
have so contrasted with its red tiles, as to have rightly gained its 
appellation. But for many a long year it has been grey, and rains 
pk pon have discoloured alike both the whiteness of the walls 
and the redness of the tiles. It isa very small house, and 4 very 
solitary one too, for the nearest habitation is a full ten minuter 
walk from The White House. ; ; 

But it: was once quite large enough for its two lonely inhabitan 
and sufficiently near the neighbours to satisfy old André Desbats 
his idiot granddaughter. a 

- Yes, Madeleine was “ foolish,” as they said. You could see itm 
the vacant gaze of her large dark eyes, you could hear it in her 
dreamy, expressionless voice, and you could understand it, too, when 
once you knew her sad story. a 

Madeleine was not born so. For six happy years intelligence 
had gleamed in her eyes, which now retained only their beauty of 
form and colour, but from which the life of reason had departed. 
For six happy years her pallid cheek had worn the glow and bloom 
of health, ant Madeleine had been the joy, pride, and hope of her 
parents’ home. 

Then, in one second, the mysterious hand of God struck all to 
naught ; the parents were dead, their orphan an idiot, A storm—one 
of those dreadful storms that gather their force on the summits of 
mountains to pone out their fury in the valley—broke one Sunday 
evening over the land. 

There was no rain, but of thunder anaantanenney followed 
red flashes of forked lightning. When the roll of one of these, more 
fearful than all preceding ones, had died away in the distance, there 
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was a lull, then the rain fell heavily on the hot earth, and the storm 
swept farther on. But it had done evil work. 

n asmali peasant’s house of Thermes a man and a woman lay on 
the floor stone dead, their faces disfigured and blackened by that last 
flash ; a child lay near the corpses insensible, and to all appearance 
dead also. , 

When, after the storm had abated, a neighbour penetrated 
tremblingly into the lightning-struck abode, he came out staggering 
i what he had seen, and bearing in his arms Madeleine’s lifeless 
orm. 

The child was not dead, only when she opened her heavy eyes, 
they were rayless ; the mind had departed, or was sleeping, and 
never more, it seemed, would waken to this earth’s joy or woe. 

Old André Desbats, Madeleine’s maternal grandfather, led the 
lonely orphan to his solitary home. She went passively, without a 
tear ; the past was a blank, her parents, alive or dead, henceforth 
unknown. . | 

Madeleine’s father, like many other small landowners in that 
country, had mortgaged a good part of his land ; for a succession of 
misfortunes—hail, frost, and a malady in the vines, which caused 
the leaves to fall in the heat of summer, leaving the uncovered 
yrapes to be dried up and withered by the sun, before ripe—had made 
money scarce for many years. . 

The land was sold to pay the mortgage, as well as a few other 
debts, and the funeral expenses. When all costs were defrayed, 
Madeleine’s inheritance was small indeed, yet sufficient to maintain 
her with what her grandfather would leave her after his death. The 
old man had made all the necessary arrangements in case of that 
event ; his grandson, Robert Desbats, the child of his only son, had 
se aes that his home should be Madeleine’s at the old man’s 
ceatn. . 

These two men were the orphan’s only relations. 

As Madeleine grew up she showed a preference for her cousin. 
Whether it was that hia bright, genial voice struck some broken 
chord in her mind, or whether his young, handsome face raised some 
dead memory to life within her, she would vaguely show that his 
presence pleased her, and mark a provonpes absence if several days 
passed without his coming to The White House. Not that she 
would speak to him differently than in that dull, apathetic voice 
that was ever hers, or look at him otherwise than with her constant, 
vacant gaze ; but she would steal noiselessly to his side, and follow 
him about like a faithful dog, sitting when he sat, and walking when 
he walked. 

The young man had a kind heart; often he would speak to 
her gently, trying to make her understand his words, and sigh as he 
saw the uselessness of the attempt. 

_  Once—Madeleine was then seventeen—he came upon her as she 
sat on a low bench, under an elm-tree, near The White House. 
Usually she heard his step, but this time she seemed to hear nothing. 
Her eyes, blank and lifeless, that would have been so beautiful had 
expression filled their orbs, were uplifted to the sky, where a 
trembling star had just risen, for the sun had set. Perhaps her gaze 
for a brief space had followed her mind into a far-off world, where 
perchance it dwelt. | 

Gently and pitifully Robert passed his hand over ‘her long 
neglected tresses that fell darkly over her shoulders. She 
turned quickly, and it seemed to her cousin that an expres- 
sion deep and earnest filled her eyes. It was dusk; astonished, 
eagerly he drew her towards him, when her idiot’s laugh fell on his 
ear, 
_ “The stars are very high,” she said. “ Madeleine would like to 
reach them.” | 

Then she sighed, and as the young man heard the meaningless 
words, and saw the vacancy of her face, he thought he must have 
dreamt to have fancied expression could ever fill her counte- 
nance. 

"André was a peculiar old man, and his sorrows, which had been 
nramerous—for of three children none were living—had made him 
taciturn and suspicious, He would have no woman about the place, 
arad it was he himself who attended to his household duties and 
prepared his frugal meals ; he would sweep both kitchen and bed- 
rooma, and put the soup to boil, whilst Madeleine, in winter, sat 
crouching by the fire, and in summer wandcred out of doors. 

Sometimes she went to Thermes, where people invited her into 
their homes, and frequently setting food and drink before her, 
received her kindly, whilst she accepted their hospitality with her 
usual dull amen f She was never violent or dangerous, and no bo 
in that quiet village would have dared to laugh at the idiot girl, 
‘whose calamity rendered her sacred, even in the sight of the most 
thoughtless. Only at the approach of a storm, and during its fury, 
‘her body would be shaken with nervous tremors. She would, at 
such times, throw herself on the ground, and hiding her face in her 
‘hands, moan piteously. Then, when the storm had passed, she 
‘would rise and go about as usual, and never since she had been an 


ee had a tear been seen to glisten in her eyes or to fall down her 
cheeks. 

One day towards the end of October—a day on which a high 
impetuous wind hurried the fall of the leaves, and dark threatening 
clouds alternated with glimpses of blue sky—Robert came to The 
White House. It was rather an unusual hour for the industrious 
young man to call ; he generally came at the close of evening, and 
now it was but midday. 

André and Madeleine had barely finished their silent meal, and 
the old man sat smoking his pipe, whilst the young girl, from her 
seat, dreamily watched the wind rapidly chasing the clouds, when 
her cousin entered. The half-smile which his presence ever called 
forth stole vaguely over her features as she heard his step, and she 
rose, trembling with pleasure, as he bade her gently good-day. He 
was the only person who ever stirred a feeling in her vacant mind. 
Not all her grandfather’s kindness or solicitude ever elicited a smile. 

After speaking about the vintage, which had been bounteous this 
year, and tasting the new wine, still sweet, but promising to be 
good, Robert owned that he had something particular to say, but 
looked awkward at speaking before Madeleine. 

‘Never mind,” said the old man sadly, “you know you can 
speak before her ; she’s forgotten you are here.” 

And 80 it appeared to be, for Madeleine had left her seat, and 
stood by the window, evidently engaged again in dreamily watching 
the clouds. Seeing this the young man was reassured, and after 
making a cigarette and lighting it, he drew his seat nearer to André’s 
and began speaking in a low voice : 

“Grandfather, you have frequently asked me of late whether I 
intended marrying, and you have told me that it would please you 
to see me settled before your death; moreover, that you would then be 
more at ease as regards Madeleine.” | 

“True, my boy, so I should. I can’t expect strangers to feel for 
the poor thing as Ido. You are good to her, but you're young, 
and you might take a wife who'd object to having a poor idiot in her 
house, though she’s harmless enough, Heaven knows. If you were 
married before my death I should know whether to confide her to 
your care, or whether to seek another home for her instead.” 

“Well, grandfather,” replied Robert, who had listened smilingly 
to the old man, “I think you will be satisfied, for the best, the 
loveliest, the kindest-hearted girl of Thermes will, please Heaven, be 
my wife next spring.” 

A slight noise, like a stifled moan, here startled him, but as 
Madeleine was still quietly looking out of the window, he went on : 

“ You guess, don’t you, that I am speaking of Léonie Dufour ?” 

“‘ Aye, aye,” answered the old man; “she’s a fine girl, though 
very young. Has she promised to be your wife, and do her parents 
consent?” 

“Yes, she has; arid we should be wed at once, but that her 
father wants her to wait till she’s eighteen, which won't be before 
next May.” 

“Well, she’s a good and a pretty girl too, and will bring her 
husband a good marriage-portion as well, which never does any harm 
either,” added the old peasant. 

Robert rose. 

“T must go now,” he said. “I have oats to sow this afternoon ; 
only the matter was settled yesterday evening, and I wanted to tell 
you at once. May I bring her to see you next Sunday ?” 

‘“‘ Yes, come by all means, and I'll uncork a bottle of old wine to 
drink to your happiness and hers.” 

bert had already reached the door when he recollected that he 
had not ssid good-bye to Madeleine ; he turned to do so, and per- 
ceived she had left the room. 

‘Why, where is she?” he asked, astonished. 
her move.” 

“No,”: returned André quietly ; “she makes little noise. I 
suppose she forgot you were here, and has gone out. You'll probably 
come across her on your road.” ' 

The young man went, and, lover-like, soon thought of no one else 
but Léonie. He was indeed so absorbed in happy thoughts that he 
scarcely noticed where he went,-when a moan, such as had startled 
him at The White House, again smote his ear. He looked about 
him, and saw Madeleine at a slicht distance crouching on the ground, 
her face completely hidden by her long black hair. 

' He stood on the rustic wooden bridge, beneath which the Midou, 
a small but noisy river, lies in its deep bed. The idiot girl was 
lying on the grass, so near the edge of the water that bya single 
unguarded movement, she might have fallen in. 

Robert crossed the bridge, took a small path on the opposite side, 
and soon stood close to Madeleine. Without a word he bent down, 
lifted her up, and carried her a few yards from the dangerous spot. 
Then only he released her, and watched her face with some anxiety 
in his. But that none had ever seen her weep, he would have 
thought she had shed tears now, for there was @ softness in/her large 
dark eyes, so beautiful in .form|and -colour,.and a moistureon her 
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pale cheeks, paler still than of wont. She trembled greatly, as she 
usually did when a storm brooded in the air, and yet no storm was 
to be presaged. Robert felt perplexed and troubled. 

, . What were you doing there, so near the river?” he asked 
gently. 

Almost he fancied, owing to that unusual expression in her face, 
that she would give him a coherent reply ; he was soon disappointed, 
She looked at him in her blank way, and said plaintively: 

‘Don’t scold me, and don’t tell the clouds you found me.” 

“No,” he answered, sighing ; “I won’t tell them, only you must 
promise me not to lie so near the water’s edge again. And now tell 
me, Madeleine, why you left the house so suddenly without even 
saying good-bye to me?” 

““[ don’t remember,” she murmured, touching her forehead ; 
“ unless it was because you said her name. You know—the name of 
the girl with the yellow hair, like wheat. I don’t like her name.” 

“What ! you don’t like the name of Léonie? Ah, but you'll like 
T ot Madeleine, and like the owner too, for she already loves you 

early.” 
adeleine shook her head. 

“And now,” continued Robert, “go straight home like a good 
child; it is too cold to remain here.” 

He gently caressed her hair, and then stood watching her sadly 
as she slowly walked across the bridge, and afterwards climbed the 
road towards The White House. 

The following Sunday Robert brought his betrothed to see André, 
He might well be proud of her, for Léonie was a very lovely girl. 
Abundant fair hair was plaited round her well-shaped head ; her 
eyes were of s bright blue, and innocent as a child’s in their 
expression ; her cheeks wore the bloom of youth and health, and 
when she smiled, which she often did, for hers was a sunny nature, 
she displayed merry dimples in their roses, and teeth that were 
dazzlingly white. She was not very tall, but although so young 
showed already signs of a not uncomely plumpness. _ 

The couple arrived before dinner, but when the meal was ready 
and they drew their chairs to the table, it was discovered that 
Madeleine was not present. They called and searched for her in 
vain, she was nowhere to be found. This cast a shadow over their 
happiness ; nevertheless, when old André drew a dusty bottle from 
his small cellar, and, reverently drawing the cork, drank to the future 
welfare and health of the young people, they all three became 
a eg brighter, and the poor idiot girl was forgotten for a 
while. | 

It was not till sunset that Madeleine returned. Robert and 
Léonie had left, and the old man was beginning to feel seriously 
uneasy at her prolonged absence, when, with a weary, tired step, she 
entered The White House. 

Without a question, which André knew would be useless, he 
placed food and drink before her. She partook silently of both, but 
when her grandfather pressed her to drink the glass of old wine 
which they had left her, she refused it with so abrupt a gesture that 
the contents were spilled on the floor. She looked at it vaguely, 
SETS “It looks like blood,” and then fell into her habitual 
silence. 

André was both astonished and frightened at her petulance, for 
he had never known her other than gentle aad submissive, 
However, as the following day she was the same as nsual, he forgot 
the occurrence. 

Shortly after, one day Madeleine went up to the village, and 
entered Léonie’s house. The young girl wag sitting in the neat clean 
kitchen by the side of a bright wood-fire, sewing some linen for her 
marriage-outfit. She offered her visitoraseat, Madeleine took it, and 
for more than an hour sat silently watching Léonie. To all questions 
she returned no answer, and her steady yet vacant look at. last 
troubled Léonie so much, that she began gently singing sq as to break 
the charm. : 

At last Madeleine rose, and went, 
door, but there she paused and turned : 

“ You will be happy, Léonie; you are good and pretty, and you 
sing like the singing of my dreams.” Then, without another word, 
she left the house. , 

When Léonie related the visit to Robert, he said: 

“You will tame her, dear, and do her good. You have already 
opened her mind gutticiently for her to see that you are good and 
pretty, and to hear that, you sing divinely.” 

Still, Madeleine was rarely visible when the lovers came to visit 
André, and she never again addressed a word to the young girl. 
She seemed sadder and more silent than ever, and those that saw 
her only occasionally were surprised at her increased pallor and 
thinness ; still, as she never complained, old André felt.no anxiety 
on her account, | . . . | 


still in silence, towards the 


The winter came and passed. For that southem region the 
season had been severe; it had snowed, and ice had covered the 


ponds more than an inch thick. Even now—and it was nearly 
April--though the days were warm and sunny, frost lay on the 
ground in the early morning; and on the borders of the woods and 
thickets, the sun was not yet warm enough to melt it quite. Through- 
out the whole day a fringe of white edged the green meadows near 
the trees, 

One morning Léonie came down from Thermes to The White 
House. She was the bearer of a message from her father for old 
André. The road that led across the wooden bridge, owing to the 
tall elms that bordered it, and whose young leaves were already 
sprouting, was, in the shade, but on the meadows which lay 
on either side, the sun streamed warm and bright. 

Lightly jumping across a hedge, the young girl was soon briskly 
walking on the grass towards The White House. _ 

Like most peasant-girls of the country, she knitted as she went, 
and at the same time she sang a bright, sweet song, for her heart was 
light and happy. | 

Suddenly a terrific roar silenced her song and arrested both feet 
and hands in fear. 

Léonie was not a nervous girl, and she was too much accustomed 
to being with cattle to be afraid of them. She milked her father’s 
cows, she guarded the oxen in pasture, and had never. even stood in 
awe of the wild young bull of her father’s herd. Yet when she 
now saw a large-horned animal rushing madly across the grass in her 
direction, she first paused in utter terror and dismay, and then 
tore on at her utmost speed, for she had seen at a glance that the 
bull running thus wildly after her, was one known in all the 
country as so dangerous that he was never let free, and must now 
have escaped by force from chain and collar. 

Robert Desbats had very lately ena the animal, and had 
himself only yesterday evening told Léonie’s father, in her presence, 
that it was of pure race and lineage, but dangerously wild at 
times, . | 

Léonie ran on, terror lending her speed, and the bull followed, 
accompanying his impetuous course with wild roarings of rage. 
She measured the distance that lay between her and safety. Alas t 
no building stood nearer than The White House, and that was still 
barely in view. | 

She raised a sudden despairing cry for help. She felt that the 
call would be unheard, and that a few moments only separated her 
from a cruel death. Now she feels the bull’s breath on her neck— 
a ghastly feeling makes her reel. Then suddenly she receives & 
shock, a strong impulse throws her to the ground and saves her. 
Almost simultaneously she hears the roar of the maddened brute, 
anda heavy fall. | 

For a moment stunned, she rises, feels that she is unharmed, but 
has a conviction that her safety has been purchased at a dire cost. 
Through her bewildered gaze She sees Robert and a labourer running 
at full speed after the bull; both carry heavy whips, and the 
former the strong chain and collar, from which the infuriated animal 
has escaped. She hears Robert’s voice calling to her in a tone she 
has never heard before : 

“For Heaven’s sake run to her, Léonie, and sée whether she is 
still alive !” 

“She! Who?” wonders Léonie. She sees that the two men are 
mastering the bull, and quickly recovers her senses. “She” must 
be that form which she now perceives, lying motionless on the 
grass a few yards off. She hurries towards it, and begins to under- 
stand how she herself has been saved. The generous hand that 
thrust her from an awful death to take her place, was the hand of 
the idiot girl Madeleine. | 

She seems dead ; her cheeks, her lips, are bloodless ; she lies on 
her back, her lids are closed, and her long black hair falls over her 
shoulders. | , 

Léonie touches her hands, they are cold as death. A sob rises 
to her throat, she thinks she will die too in looking on that ghastl 
figure, when Robert hastily rejoins her. His voice is husky with. 
emotion, and his hand trembles as he places it on Madeleine’s heart, 
Then he turns to Léonie : | 

“She is not yet dead, but Heaven knows what injury she has 
sustained.” aa 

Of outward harm there is no sign; yet, when the young man 
tenderly and carefully takes the light form in his arms, a groan of 
anguish escapes those lifeless lips. He carries her gently and silently 
fo her home, Léonie sobbing by his side. _ 

They lay her on her bed, and whilst André stands by her side, 
silent and, tearless in his grief, and Léonje triés to restore life by 
chafing those cold hands, Robert saddles André’s grey mare, and 
makes her trot to the doctor’s house, which is full ten miles off, 
faster than the old mare ever thought to run again. ees 
', Neither the old man’s silent ies air, nor Léonie’s fast-flowing 
tears, wake. Madeleine from her death-like swoon... — 

The noonday sun declines ere the doctor comes. He enters, 
stoops over the sufferer, touches. the stiffened (limbs, and then 
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ominously shakes his head. When with his hand he examines the 
apine, a moan escapes the poor girl’s lips, and the doctor turns 
away. 

“There is no hope,” he murmurs, “the injury is in the spine ; 
ro paralysis has already commenced, it will reach the heart, and 

en——” 

A look eays the rest. There is no need to do anything, for 
oe can save Madeleine from a speedy, but not painful 

eath., | 

Before leaving, the doctor asks to see the poor virl’s clothes, and 
looks at them with Robert. The skirts are pierced, but the 
thickness of the home-spun woollen material has saved Madeleine’s 
form and limbs from being gored. It is the fall from a height of 
perhaps fifteen feet after the toss, that has caused mortal mischief 

to the spine. 

Tears are in Robert’s handsome eyes as he returns from accom- 
panying the doctor, and takes up his watch with the others by that 
inert body that seems already dead. | 

A priest has been sent for ; he kneels by the bed, murmuring the 
prayers for the dying over Madcleine’s unconscious head. His 
voice is the only sound that breaks the death-like stillness of the 
room. 

_ The sun has sunk, a young moon has risen and throws a pale 
light on to the bed, when suddenly there is a slight movement in 
adeleine’s face and she opens her eyes.. 

They rest on Robert’s, and their expression is no longer vague 
and wandering, but filled with such a light of love and tenderness, 
that it seems as though her soul had returned from a long journey to 
visit its mortal covering once, before leaving it again—for ever. 

Robert bends towards her, and the voice that speaks to him, 
though very low, is no idiot’s meaningless tones. 

“I am glad I did it,” she murmured. “I saw you coming, but 
I knew that you could not be in time, and then she would have been 
where I am now.” She paused a moment, and then continued: 
*‘'You are good and kind, and it pains you to sce me here, but it 
would have been far greater pain had she been in my place.” 

The priest approached, but she turned her eyes away from him, 
and looked only at Robert. i hey 

“‘No,” she sighed, “I have nothing to confess. My head has 
ached very often, and I have not always known what I did, but if 
you could have loved the idiot girl, Robert—only that could not be 
——the pain and confusion would ead have gone away.” 

She i niay no more, but with her hand clasped in Robert’s till it 
grew colder still, and quite senseless, with her eyes fixed on his, till 
their first and last look of intelligence faded into death, she peace- 
fully passed away, 7 


- A few days ago I passed by The White House, It was un-autumn 
day, and the leaves were drifted to the ground by a cold wind. 
They strewed the path, and rustled under my feet as I walked, and I 
heard the river murmuring under the wooden bridge. 

The house was deserted and closed, the garden neylected and 
overgrown by weeds. Old André, older, greyer, and more silent 
than ever, lives up in the village with Robert and Léonie. 

. In his happiest moments he rocks their child on his knees, but 
his thoughts ever seem absent, and are most often with the memory 
of the poor idiot girl— Madeleine. . | 

Her name is sacred in Robert’s home, and his child already 
maurmurs a prayer for the peace of the soul of Madeleine. 


. 


~The Editor's Note Book. 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN has the happy faculty of always saying 
the right thing in the right way, and her touching and graceful letter of 
thanks to her people for the “‘ affectionate sympathy ” which they dis- 
played on the death of the Duke of Albany will forge another link in 
that chain of personal good feeling, which, in this country, fortunately 
binds Sovereign and subjects ey vance So long as this family 
feeling exists, socialists, and republicans, and anarchists may rave 
oe ee institutions in England without doing-much harm 
to any Yoo. ‘ by Petit! 2, 4 


THE arrests in connection with the dynamite infernal machines are 
of great importance, and perhaps some of the hasty people who cry 
out inst the police and Spe the detective department, if 
there is the slightest delay in discovering the most artful criminals, 
will regret their precipitancy. - tot 


THE American papers, by the way, appear to be very angry with 
our press for calling for some Governmeat interference with Irish 
traitors on their side, and declare, firatly, that there is no proof that 
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the dynamite came from the United States, and, secondly, that if it 
did it would be out of the power of any Government to prevent 
its exportation. 


Tuis, of course, has nothing to do with the matter. The point is, 
simply, that the American Government, by allowing Fenian agents to 
advertise publicly for subscriptions with the avowed intention of 
destroying numbers of innocent people, is practically conniving at 
murder, and that everybody knows perfectly well that the only reason 
why no American politician displays common honesty and humanity 
in the matter is that the Irish vote is looked upon as much too serious 
and important a political factor to be trifled with. 


IF the action taken by the Empress of China and her advisers may 
be accepted as a forecast of the future, it is very clear that the French, 
far from having finished their work when they captured Bac-Ninh, 
are on the threshold of a war with China itself—a very different 
matter to a buccaneering expedition in a remote province. Everybody 
in power who was connected with the Chinese disasters in Tonquin 
has been degraded and punished, and Pekin seems full of fight. A 
Chinese war may please the Parisians—especially as there can be no 
fear of an invasion of Black Flags—but it seems an odd way of pro- 
curing that repose of which France stands so much in need. 


Lorp RosEBERY has evidently made good use of his eyes and ears 
during his tour in the Australian colonies, and his remarks at Dundee 
on the subject of the relations which ought to exist between the 
mother-country and her ofteprng will be read with keen interest in 
Australia and New Zealand. It is so very seldom that statesmen 
at home take the trouble to learn anything about subjects of this 
kind for themselves, that Lord Rosebery’s speech will come as quite a 
pleasant surprise. 


ONE of the matters of which Australia grievously complains is the 
existence and extension of the French convict settlement at New 
Caledonia, and the somewhat apathetic manner in which protests and 
complaints have been received by the authorities at home. A remon- 
strance was, indeed, addressed by Lord Granville to the French 
Government on the subject, but no real objection was made to its 
being politely shelved in the usual way, and there seems to be no 
reason to hope that France has any intention of clearing out the 
aiscous sink of iniquity which lies, so to speak, at Australia’s very 

OOrs, 


THE annals of our own early convict settlements do not afford very 
pleasant reading, but tho story of New Caledonia as told in the 7imes 
of the 17th instant—on French authority, be it understood—is in- 
finitely worse. It is not surprising that the Australians should look 
with dismay on this manufactory of demons, for it really is little else, 
and on the prospect of its inhabitants gradually overflowing among 
the Pacific Islands. ; 


THE Easter Monday Volunteer Reviews, which appear to have 
been quite as successful as any of thvir predecessors, have been 
described in the newspapers, as usual, at extraordinary length and 
with elaborate: detail, and the customary compliments have been 
lavishly bestowed upon the force, 


—_—-—— 


THAT these compliments are not in the main thoroughly well 
earned, and that the men do not deserve every credit for their public 
spirit and for the pluck and enerpy with which they struggle with 
adverse circumstances, I should be sorry indeed to ut there 
seems to be real danger that in the roseate glow of the congratulations 
of the reporters, the public should lose sight of the darker side of the 
question, and be led away by the fallacious idea that the collection of 
regiments that they occasionally see together represents in any genuine 
way anything like arealarmy. __ 


THERE is not much that is either uscful or practical in the idea of an 
army without camp equipment, without transport, without commis- 
sariat, without cavalry, and without field-artillery ; while the arrange. 
ments in virtue of which the volunteers are armed with a weapon 
inferior to that entrusted to the regulars are of a kind to ensure 
disaster if a crisis should ever arise. Furthermore, the difficulty, 
which has for some time been felt, of procuring a sufficient supply of 
nin officers points to something very rotten in the constitution 
of the force. pees 


THE real fact is that no Government has ever really looked upon 
the Volunteer Service as anything better than a toy; and that such 
official recognition as it has slowly and painfully attained has been due 
to the persistence of some of the more energetic of its commanding 
officers, to the steadiness with which all ranks have worked in the 
teeth of the inert obstruction of languid opposition, rather than to 
any conviction in the miuds of politicians that. the thing aught to be 
taken seriously, 
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THE proposal to erect vast sewage works near Kew hardly seems 
to have attracted the attention it deserves, probably because the 
inhabitants of the immediate neighbourhood are not very numerous, 
but it is undoubtedly one of great importance. As one of ita results 
would be to convert the Thames between Petersham and Kew into a 
receptacle for a great deal of the sewage of some twenty suburban 
parishes, the scheme is not altogether uninteresting to the enormous 

pulation which occupies both banks of the river for many miles 

ower down, and it is to be ho that it will not be carried into 
execution until the new Metropolitan Council has had an opportunity 
of carefully considering it. 


In this connection it is interesting to bear in mind, as ao 
correspondent of the Times pointed out the other day, that at this 
very moment a most expensive contest is being carried on between 
the Corporation and the Metropolitan Board of Works in respect to 
the sewage-pollution of the Thames, A stronger argument in favour 
of establishing one government, and one only, for the whole metropolis 
could hardly be found. 


THIs being (as we are constantly being told by the writers of 
essays in the magazines and of leaders in the newspapers) a high- 
pressure age, when the race of competition allows nobody to stop 
and rest, and when the struggle for bare existence is so: severe as to 
keep everybody continually strained to the highest pitch, it is not 
surprising that at Easter the country practically made holiday from 
Thursday night to Tuesday morning. 


NoR is it any more surprising that a prodigious sam of money 
should have been spent (principally by the retail shopkeeping and 
wage-earning classes) during those four days, when we come to con- 
sider—on the authority also of our guides, philosophers, und friends, 
the essayists aud leader-writers—that trade was never so dull, that 
there never was so little doing, and that there never were so many 
people either earning nothing at all or only just enough to keep bod 
and soul together as at the present time. It is indeed a difficult 
matter sometimes to make facts and theories agree. 


THE death-roll of men of lettcera for 1884 threatens to be terribly 
long, and to include an unusual number of names of more than 
ordinary brilliancy and interest. The list grew sadly in the first three 
months of the year, and last week were buried two men unlike in all 
things except their powers of sustained hard work and the obligation 
under which they had laid thousands upon thousands of readers an 
playgoers—Charles Reade and Henry ip blag What rank they will take 
in that Walhalla which is represented by the opinion of posterity, it 
would be as presumptuous as it would be vain to attempt to prophesy, 
but it seems certain that the earnest, eloquent author of ‘‘ The Cloister 
and the Hearth,” ‘‘ Christie Johnstone,” and ‘‘ Hard Cash,” must have 
his place among the immortals, and that ‘‘ Our Boys ” will long remain 
the typical comedy of its time. In each case Pua sorrow, and a 
deep sense among numerous friends of personal bereavement, will be 
as widely felt as the public loss. 


ON Boxing Days and Easter Mondays, and on other such occasions, 
when new pieces are produced and there are many entertainments to 
be noticed, a great variety of reporters are pressed into the service of 
the newspapers, and, in the department of dramatic criticism more 
especially, a good deal is published next day which will reward careful 
atudy. One of the best things in this way that I have seen for some 
time appeared in a daily Paper last Easter Tueeday, and was from the 
pen of a (presumably casual) dramatic critic, who described a scene in 
the new piece at the Standard as being “‘ petitely presented and dis- 
creetly chastened.” ‘‘ Petitely presented ” is a choice phrase, though 
I am not quite sure that it conveys any particular meaning. C.D 


The Trial of Lady Lisle. 


IT was at Winchester, in August, 1685, that the detestable Judge 
Jeffreys n the butchery that King James so much desired with 
the trial of Dame Alicia Lisle, a venerable and respected woman of 
more than seventy, the widow of one of Cromwell's lords (one of King 
Charles's ju some say), who had been assassinated at Lausanne 
by the Royali She was accused of harbouring John Hickes, a 
Noiconfortist divine, and Richard Nelthorpe, a fugitive lawyer, who 
had dabbled in the Rye House Plot. The chief wituess, a man named 
Dunne, living at Winchester, deposed that, some days after the battle 
of Sedgemoor (which was in July), a short, swarthy, dark-haired man 
sent him to Lady Lisle, at Moyles Court, near Fordingbridge, to know 
if she could give Hickes shelter. Lady Lisle desired him to come on 
the following Tuesday; and on the evening of that day he escorted 
two horsemen, ‘‘a full, fat, black man, and a thin black man.” A 
Wiltshire man, whom they aid to show them the way over the plain, 
betrayed them to Colonel Penruddock, who, cay the next morning, 
discovered Hickes hidden in the malthouse and Nelthorpe in a hole in 
achimney, Lady Lisle’s defence was that she knew Hickes ta be a 


d | for five days, 


Nonconformist minister against whom a warrant was issued, but thas 
she did not know he had been with the Duke of Monmouth. As for 
Nelthorpe, she did not even know his name; she had denied him to | 
the soldiers only from fear, as they were rude and insolent, and were 
with difticulty restrained from plundering the house. Lady Lisle then . 
avowed that she abhorred the Monmouth plot, and that the day on 
which King Charles was beheaded she had not gone out of her 
chamber, and had shed more tears for him than any woman then 
living, as the late Countess of Monmouth, Lady Marlborough, Lord 
Chancellor Hyde, and twenty persons of the most eminent quality 
could bear witness. Moreover, she said, her son had been sent by her 
to bear arms on the kiny’s side, and it was she who had brought him 
up to fight for the king. Jeffreys, eager for blood at the first case of 
treason on the circuit, and seeing the jury waver, roared and bellowed 
at Dunne, who became too frightened to speak. 

‘I hope,” cried this model judge, ‘‘I hope, gentlemen of the 
jury, you take notice of the strange and horrible carriage of this fellow, 
aan withall you cannot but observe the spirit of this sort of people, 
what a villainous and devilish one it is. Turk is a saint to such a 
fellow as this; many a Pagan would be ashamed to have no more 
truth in him. Blessed Jesus, what a generation of vipers! Dost thou 
believe there is a God? Dost thou believe thou hast a precious and 
immortal soul? Dost——” 

_ ‘*T cannot tell what to say, my lord,” stammered poor tormented 
unne. 

Jeffreys: ‘Good God, was there ever such an impudent rascal ! 
Hold the candle up, that we may see his brazen face.” 

Dunne: ‘‘My Vord, I am so baulked that I do not know what to 
say. Tell me what you would have me say, for I am shattered out of 


my senses.”’ 
‘‘ Why, prithee man, there is nobody baulks thee 


Placid Judge: 3 the 
but thy own self. Thou art asked questions as plain as anything in 
the world can be; it is only thy own haughty, depraved heart that 
baulks both thy honesty and understanding, if thou hast any ; it is 
thy studying how to prevaricate that puzzles and confounds thy 
intellect; but I see all the pain in the world, and all compassion 
ane charity, is lost upon thee, and therefore will say no more to 
thee.” 

The jury were oe discussion, and three times brought in Alicia 
Lisle not guilty, but they succumbed at last to the judge’s threats and 
denunciations, and the poor charitable woman was condemned to be 
burnt to death on the very next day. The clergy of Winchester 
Cathedral remonstrated against the cruel haste, and Jeffreys, not 
wishing to destroy the sociability of his visit, postponed the execution 

In the meantime there was great intercession made. 
But the only mercy James had the heart to show was to commute the 
sentence from burning to beheading. On the afternoon of September 
the 2nd she suffered death on a scaffold in the market-place, and 
underwent her fate with serene courage and Christian resolution. Her 
last words were forgiveness to all who had done her wrong. the 
first year of William and Mary the attainder was reversed, and Lady 
Lisle'’s two daughters, Triphena and Bridget, were restored to all their 
former rights, 


A Tale of Mid-Air. 


IN a cottage in the Valley of Sallanches, near the foot of Mont 
Blanc, lived old Bernard and his three sons. One morning he lay in 
bed, sick and burning with fever, and watched anxiously for the 
return of his son, Jehan, who had gone to the village to fetch the 
physician. At length a horse's tread was heard, and the doctor 
entered. He examined his patient closely, felt his pulse, looked at 
his tongue, and then said, patting the old man’s cheek: ‘‘It will 
be nothing, my friend—nothing!” But he made a sign to the 
three lads, who, in anxious suspense, stood grouped round the bed. 
All four withdrew to a distant corner, when the doctor shook his 
head, looked grave, and said ; ‘‘’Tis a serious attack—very serious— 
of fever. The fit is now at its height, and as soon as it abates some- 
what, he must have sulphate of quinine.” 

** What is that, doctor?” 

‘¢ Quinine, my friend, is a very expensive medicine, but which you 
may procare at anches. Between the two fits your father must 
take at least three francs’ worth. I will write the prescription. You 
can read, Guillaume, and you will see that he takes it.” 

When the physician was gone, the three young men looked at each 
other in par oe  plurpeek heir whole stock of money consisted of a 
franc and a half, and yet the medicine must be procured at once. 

‘‘ Listen,” said Pierre, the eldest, ‘‘I knowa method of getting from 
the mountain before night three or four five-franc pieces.” 

‘* From the mountain?” 

‘‘T baye discovered an eagle’s nest in a cleft of a frightful precipice, 
There is a gentleman at Sallanches who would g purchase the 
eaglets; and nothing made me hesitate but the terrible risk of at- 
tempting their capture ; but that’s nothing when our father’s life is 
concerned. Wo may have them in two or three hours.” 

‘“*T will take the nest,” said Guillaume. 

‘“No, no; let me,” said Jehan ; ‘‘ I’m the youngest and lightest.” 

**J haye the beat right to venture,” said Pierre; “Sas it was I who 
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discovered the nest; but let us decide by drawing lots. Write three 
numbers, Guillaume, put them into my hat, and whoever draws 
number one will try the venture.” 

Guillaume blackened the end of a wooden splinter in the fire, tore 
an old card into three pieces, wrote on them one, two, three, and 
threw them into the hat. 

How the three hearts beat! Old Bernard lay shivering in the cold 
as and each of his sons longed to risk his own life to save that of his 

ather. 

The lot fell on Pierre, who tenderly embraced the sick man. 

‘* We shall not be long absent, father,” he said, ‘‘ and it is needful 
that we go together.” 

‘* What are you going to do?” 

‘« We will tell you as soon as we come back.” 

Guillaume took down from the wall an old sabre which had 
belonged to Bernard when he served as a soldier ; Jehan sought the 
thick cord which the mountaineers use in felling trees; and Pierre 
went towards an old wooden cross reared near their cottage, and knelt 
before it for some minutes in fervent prayer. 

Then they set out, and soon reached the brink of the precipice. 
The danger consisted not only in the possibility of falling several 
hundred feet, but still more in the probability of attack from the 
formidable birds inhabiting the wild abyss. 

Pierre, who had to brave these perils, was a fine, athletic youth of 
twenty-two. Having measured with his eye the distance he would 
have to descend, his brothers fastened the rope round his waist, and 
began to let him down. Holding the sabre in his hand, he safely 
reached the nook that contained the nest. In it he found four eaglets 
of a light yellow-brownish colour, and his heart beat for joy at the 
sight. Grasping the nest firmly in his left hand, he shouted joyfully to 
his brothers above : 

‘‘T have them! Draw me ap 1” 

Already the first upward pull was given, when Pierre felt himself 
attacked by two enormous eagles, whose furious cries proved them to be 
the parents of the nestlings. 

‘*Courage, brother! Defend thyself! Don’t fear!” 

Pierre pressed the nest to his breast, and with his right hand made 
the sabre play round his head. 

Then began a terrible combat. The eagles shrieked, the young 
ones cried shrilly, the mountaineer shouted and brandished his sword. 
He slashed the birds with its blade, which flashed like lightning, and 
only rendered them still more enraged. He struck the rock and sent 
forth a shower of sparks. 

Suddenly he felt a jerk on the cord which sustained him in mid-air. 
Looking up he perceived that in his evolutions he had cut it with his 
sabre, and that half the strands were severed. 

Pierre's eyes dilated wildly, remained for amoment immovable, and 
then closed with terror. A cold shudder passed through his veins, and 
he sone of letting go both nest and sabre. 

At that moment one of the eagles pounced down on his head and 
tried to tear his face. The Savoyard made a last effort, and defended 
himself bravely. He thought of his old father and took courage. 

Upwards, still upwards, mounted the cord, friendly voices eagerly 
uttered words of encouragement and triumph, but Pierre could not 
reply. When he at last reached the brink of the precipice, still clasping 
fast the nest, his hair, which an hour before had been as black as the 
raven's wing, was become so completely white that his brothers 
scarcely recognised him. 

What did that signify ? The eaclets were of the rarest and most 
valuable species. That same afternoon they were carried to the village 
and sold. Old Bernard had the medicine, and every needful comfort 
beside, and the doctor was able in a few days to pronounce him 
convalescent, 


Luncheon for Ladies. 


WE have often observed ladies—especially ladies from the country, 
who are sight-seeing or shopping in and about the town—very 
hungry and very tired, looking about with wistful eyes for ‘‘some- 
where to lunch.” ‘‘Is it the correct ne to go in here?” one will 
say, as she scans the outside of a grand-looking restaurant, ‘‘I 
wonder whether we can get a chop?” says another, and yet more 
anxiously a third, with a numerous following, to whom the price of 
& mreal is of consequence, ‘‘ Will it be expensive?” Not caring, 
how ever, to make a practical answer to this last question, some more or 
less unsatisfactory refreshment is snatched at the nearest pastrycook’s, 


KN order to be useful to ladies who may desire to take luncheon 
under these circumstances, it is proposed in this paper to give some 
information about the principal restaurants, the ruling prices, and 
some geueral hints on the subject. 


IN his ‘Dictionary of London,” the Editor of this Journal says 
that ‘‘ladies without male escort can safely visit any of the t 
restaurants,” and this is confirmed by our own observation. Never- 
theless, it is a great comfort to know beforehand that there 
is a room reserved for ladies—more especially is this a comfort for 
young ladies—who nowadays move aboyt so much for purposes of 


study, literary work, business, and so on, and who are thankful for 
the quiet half-hour of comparative retirement. The very high rate 
of rents in the City makes every inch of space so valuable that one 
cannot wonder that the accommodation for ladies—as a rule, the least 
paying section of guests—is limited and far from satisfactory. This 
want it is which causes ladies to shrink from taking substantial meals 
in public rooms, and makes them glad to snatch a bun and wait until 
they can, at home, eat without an accompanying sense of suffocation. 
However, to many people it is an immense boon to be able to get, at 
reasonable prices, a really ood hot meal within reach of their business 
haunts. No doubt in a few more years commercial enterprise will 
ea for women, as for men, more suitable rooms, and a greater 
egree of privacy than is at present the case. 


FIRST upon our list must be placed the Holborn Restaurant, which» 
for its splendour, is unrivalled. It is true that luxurious surroundin 
are not necessary to a frugal meal, but when one gets them “into the 
bargain,” they may be thankfully accepted. his truly palatial 
restaurant is conveniently situated for ladies visiting the British 
Museum, and is within easy reach of Oxford Street also. No onc sight- 
seeing in London should miss seeing the Holborn Restaurant, and it 
is well worth the price of a luncheon, merely to see the taste and 
magnificence with which the place is fitted up. From the spacious 
and lofty vestibule, with its double flight of marble staircases and 
marble-lined walls, the visitor passes to the Grand Salon, through a 
mapitalat of statuary marble of rich Renaissance style. 
the ta 


In the salon 
es are laid in the most faultless manner, with very beautiful 
glass and silver of perfect brilliancy; and no time is lost by the 
attendants in caring for the wants of the guests. For ladies 
age aid arn by gentlemen the balcony of the Grand Salon will 
be found the most private and comfortable, and it may be stated 
that the tariff is the same in all parts of the house, and is as low 
as that of many very second-rate houses. For instance, a mutton 
eas served for ninepence, a plate of roast beef for tenpence, a 
steak for a shilling. Those who desire it can choose from a large bill 
of fare a number of dishes of all kinds, at prices equally moderate 
with those quoted above; and there is always a variety of sweet 
dishes at from fourpence to sixpence each. The greatest care is taken 
in choice of provisions at the Holborn Restaurant. Everything is of 
the highest quality, and perfectly well cooked. The ladies’ cloak and 
toilette rooms are on the left of the entrance to the Grand Salon, and 
are fitted up in so elegant and luxurious a manner as to afford a study 
in the art of furnishing. 


THE excellence of Messrs. Spiers and Pond’s luncheons and dinners 
is well known. At their Holborn Viaduct, as well as their other 
restaurants, the service is admirable. Everything on the table is 
faultlessly clean and bright, and you are provided with a serviette. 
A lady can perfectly well lunch here ; still, you only see a few of the 
more staid and elderly enter at the busy time. You can, in dining- 
rooms, have a chop, with potatoes and bread, at a shilling. Fora 
dinner of fish, or from the joint, with vegetables, checse, and salad, 
the charge is two shillings. For this sum you have as much as you 
like to ask for, with all the usual accompaniments—for instance, with 
roast beef, Yorkshire pudding, delicious cheese, butter, and whatever 
salad is in season. 


AN excellent place for ladies visiting the Cathedral, or shopping 
near to it, is the Cyprus Restaurant, 1 and 2, Cheapside. It is 
well for ladies to enter at the door nearest St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
particularly at the busy hours, as thus they have no need to pass 
through the crowded refreshment-bar, but can go straight upstairs to a 
room for ladies. Gentlemen accompanied by ladies are admitted to 
this room, for, as the attendant remarked, ‘‘ Husband and wife don’t 
like to be separated.” At the Cyprus you get a most excellent 
luncheon at a very moderate charge. The plate of meat from the 
joint, with vegetable and bread, for thirteen-pence, is all that can be 
desired, and more than a person of good appetite can eat. There is 
usually a choice at this price of five or six joints. A large plate of. 
fish is supplied from ninepence to a shilling, and good soup at four- 
pence the basin. A number of nice light puddings are to be had 
at equally low charges. No alcoholic drinks are supplied here. The 
attendants in the ladies’ room are young women, clever, quick, and 
attentive, and yet, as the bill says, there are no gratuities to waiters, 


NEXT on our line of route we come to the People’s Café, 61, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. Here a rvom is reserved for ladies only—we 
confess with shame that we don’t know where the husbands are stowed 
away. The prices at this café are pretty much the same as those 

uoted above, and there is usually a choice here of three or four 
joints, and the Scotch broth at fourpence the basin is good. 4 fair- 
sized cup of what is known by the name of coffee, with unlimited 
milk, is supplied here at twopence, The young women attendants 
are attentive, and expect no gratuity, 


PassING out of St. Paul’s Churchyard, and by the ancient book- 
selling establishment of Messrs. Griffith and Farran, and keeping a 
little way down on the same side of Ludgate Hill, we come to Brown’s 
Refreshment Rooms, 16, Ludgate Hill. The accommodation for ladieg 
is not all that could be wished, but the eatables are cxcecdingly 
good. Hesides 9 variety of (nice cold provisions,) there is the usual 
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choice of soup, fish, grill, entrée, or joint. Of this last we had an 
excellent plate at tenpence, with two vegetables at fourpence. It is 
with no small pleasure that we chronicle a good cup of cofteo at tho 
moderate charge of threepence. 


WE now cross the road to ‘‘ Wolff's Konditorei,” 55, Ludgate Hill. 
Here is pretty much the usual pastrycook’s room, which ladies and 
entlemen use in common. Joints are not served here, but the entrées 
om a eee fifteenpence are good. A mutton chop without 
vegetables is charged tenpence. 


AS we have already spoken of the general excellence of the arrange- 
ments and provisions at all Messrs. Spiers and Pond's restaurants, it 
will be unnecessary to do more than remark that at Ludgate Station 
ladies can lunch either in the dining-room, or on light refreshments at 
the bar on the other side of the station, where sixpence is charged for 
a cup of coffec of the average quality. 


PASSING down the Strand, and immediately opposite the Royal 
Courts of Justice, we come to the Palsgrave. This is a handsomely 
fitted up restaurant, with every comfort, the table-service being 
exquisitely clean, and in no way inferior to that of a well-ordered 
private house. The tariff is as moderate as that of the other houses 
we have mentioned, and the provisions of the first quality. 

At Brettini’s, immediately opposite Exeter Hall, where there is a 
quiet dining-room, ladies can obtain dishes nicely cooked in the French 
style, and the prices are exceedingly moderate. 


THE restaurant of the Grand Hotel, Charing Cross, the luncheon- 
room of which is situated below-stairs, leaves nothing to be desired. 
Here you have every comfort, and a choice of good dishes from a 
shilling upwards. This is a particularly useful house for ladies visit- 
ing the National Gallery, and is within casy reach of many of the West 
End exhibitions and shops. Farther west again are the Criterion 
and St. James’s Hall, both excellent for luncheon purposes, while at 
Nicols’s Café Royal, opposite St. James’s Hall in Regent Street, the 
best of everything can be obtained at fairly reasonable rates. Ladies 
should go to the upstairs room, as smoking is permitted on the ground- 
floor. Verrey’s, at the corner of Regent Street and Hanover Street, is 
all that can be desired except, perhaps, in respect of price. 


A Proposal in a Street Car. 


THE bleak and uninviting interior of a street car, with the 
thermometer twenty degrees below freezing-point, was the scene ofa 
proposal of marriage. The hour was half-past nine; the car one of 
the amber-hued chariots of the Thirteenth and Fifteenth Streets line, 
Philadelphia, and the interested parties a pretty girl of about nineteen 
summers, with dark eyes and rosy cheeks, and a young man of two 
or three and twenty. 

‘* Are you cold, Amelia?” came in gentle tones across the car. 

‘*Yes, Charley,” was the half- whispered reply. And Charley 
snuggled up close and took Amelia’s hand in his. 

e then glanced at her in a loving way, looked across at the reporter, 
who was apparently asleep, noticed that the conductor was entirely 
occupied in eone his fect warm, and, after giving one or two coughs, 
said with a smile : 

‘Do you recollect what I told you the first time I met you, 
Amelia ?’ 

‘‘No, Charley. What?” 

‘¢ Why, that I had never been in love, and that it would be a cold 
day when I'd ask a girl to marry me.” 

‘‘ Oh yes, but why do you ask?” 

‘“ Well, this is a very cold day, Amelia, isn’t it?” 

‘Yes, Charley ; but why?” and she blushed as she glanced up at 
him, and his face drew nearer hers. 

‘* Well, will you?” 

There was silence for a moment but for the jingle, jingle of the bells 
and the shuffling of the conductor’s feet upon the icy platform. Then 
she slipped her hand into his, blushed even rosier than before, and 
whispered, ‘‘ Yes.” : 

‘* Bless you, my children,” exclaimed the delighted reporter ; and 
as the lovers half started up, abashed at the unexpected discovery of 
their secret, the scribe shot out of the doorway and hurried away. 


Fashions. 


THE recent Court mourning, occurring so unexpectedly, altered all 
the arrangements made previously for the coming season by the dress- 
makers and milliners. The pretty dresses which were ready for Easter 
had to be kept until the sombre garments were laid aside, and now the 
weather allows of much lighter clothing, less muffling than was intended 
when the dresses were planned. The end of the Court mourning is a 
relicf to the eye. Good feeling induced ladies, who could not afford 
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new dresses, to appear heroically in black costumes which had known 
better days, and nothing looks worse than half-worn, dingy mourning, 
made up of many shades of black. The best feature was the second 
stage, with the utiful shades of grey in soft woollen textures, 
which with bright colours can now be worn for the rest of the year. 


THE torm grey, as descriptive of a colour, is of very wide significa- 
tion. Like the Smith family in England, it has many branches, and 
the relationships between each are difficult to trace. Slate, dust, 
lavender, dove, pearl, French, are all legitimate varieties. Then we 
come to the greys of secondary character, those in which other hues 
are blended. London smoke is a grey into which a suspicion of green 
enters. Another grey receives red and glides into violet, with mauves, 
and h-blossoms, as colours by evolution. Another grey takes blue 
and tpeesiiigs electric-blue, so that when fashion proclaims grey to be 
the colour of the day, we know not where it will land us. e know 
what it is, but we do not know what it will bring us eventually. 


THE unexpected always happens, says a great authority, and this 
is exemplified in the blending of different greys in the same dress : 
smoke-grey, lavender-grey, and dust-grey, a mixture which, even a 
few months ago, would have driven an artistic person into idiotcy ; 
or pearl- grey, French- grey, and stone-grey, a more reckless 
mixture still, as these are alt cold colours, very flat in tone. There 
was the same outcry a few years ago, when blue and green were 
worn together, it being considered that all the canons of art were 
outraged by placing these colours in close affinity. But the human 
eye is wonderfully docile to training, and if but opportunities are 
atforded of seeing any startling novelty frequently enough, it soon 
becomes accepted as a matter of course. 


IN the making of dresses we have as yet only modifications of old 
styles, nothing altogether original or striking. The skirts are still 
pleated, but less formally than last year; one broad fold, with several 
small between, or large box-quills with a plain part between each, and on 
this space ornament is placed, oe. or braiding, not on the large 
ane as last year. The knife-pleated skirts have scarcely answered 
the qnticipations of those who patronised them. Damp affects the 
re rity of the folds, and in order to make them remain in good 
order without a tape sewed at the back, the pleating is done with 
so sharp @ machine, that only a very good material will bear the 
treatment. Silk and satin cut very easily; so do nun’s veiling 
and the other cheaper textiles. 


THE tendency of drapery is to return to depth and fulness, long 
tunics arran in a series of graceful folds, like the robes on a 
classical figure. The tunic with one point in front, worn a little to one 
side, is draped very high up, being left plain at the side-seams for 
about half a yard from the hem. The puffings at the back are no 
longer absolutely necessary, as by the new arrangement the back is 
draped at the side-scams only. The treachery of the arrangement 
of puffs in drapery being tacked here and there to the lining, 
every lady experienced more or less. To struggle through a 
crowd, or subject a skirt to any strain, but too often tore out the 
puffs, if the sewing were good, bringing a piece of the stuff with it, 
and if it were weak, the threads snapping in every direction. 


THE modern tunic is made as before, in two parts, back and front ¢ 
the front may be plain or pointed, the back quite plain. It is possible 
to jon the side-seams and pleat up the tunic afterwards, but such 
skill is required for this that it is better to arrange the folds and then 
sew the seams. The tunic requires to be cut very long—twice the 
length it is to assume when finished—to allow of the folds being 
ample and salon easily. The back is cut quite straight, and is 
neither more nor less than some long plain breadths ; when sewed 
together, about one yard and three-quarters to two yards wide. 
As described for the front, half a yard from the hem is left plain, 
and from that to the waist pleated in large folds, turning up- 
wards, making the waving lines from side to side describe an 
imperfect half oval. The arrangement of some tunics in front 
is on the same principle as muslin curtains are now draped on 
windows. Instead of the two lengths being hung up so as to 
meet in the centre at the top of the window, they are made to lap 
over, one on top of the other. When caught back about halfway 
down, they make a double festoon, which 1s graceful and yet leaves 
the window quite free from screening. The two fronts of the tunic are 
laid on over each other and caught Fuck: The skirt for this design is 
generally of rich brocade or velvet, either frilled round the bottom, or 
cut out in battlements and frills showing below, sewed on an underskirt. 


CHENILLE spots on all kinds of woollen materials are fashionable ; 
wafers, stars, leaves, squares, diamonds, being thrown up, and plain 
materials to mix with the spotted can always be had from the same 
manufacturer. For the plain fronts of skirts the machine-embroidered 
her for sewing on as appliqué are very much used for evening and 

inner cs. | 


SHOT-SILK is more obtrusive than any other in-mantles and dresses, 
but always with some othcr material, for alone it, would be-very 
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trying. Mantles and dress-skirts are slashed, some at the sides, the 
latter at the back, silk in a series of small folds showing helow. The 
silk is also used for facings, collars, cutis, full vest, etc. 


THE dress bodices made last year with the very long coat-tails 
behind, which reached to the hem of the dress, had one great fault in 
being too narrow, and looking rather too much like a string. As the 
tails of this year are broader, and slope gradually from the seam under 
the arm, last year’s bodices will require some remodelling. By opening 
the back seam quite up to the wast, and laying a folded back under- 
neath, pleats turned towards the centre, a very modern effect can be 
given to an old dress. Ifthe tails had been cut apart from the bodice, 
and added on, moving them round, about an inch each side towards 
the front, is another improvement. Bodices have still vest fronts, and 
there seems to be no limit to invention in making a variety of waist- 
coats. During the recent complimentary State mourning very pretty 
demi-toilette fodice: were made by having a vest for morning wear 
separate from the bodice, worn underneath it, and thick silk cords 
buttoning across on gimp barrels. For evening wear white muslin in 
folds was substituted as a vest. With black velvet, grey silk gauze 
made a dressy habit-shirt. Stockingette bodices show still more 
improvements each season. The addition of a well-cut basque is one 
of the happiest steps in advance. Black stockingette powdered with 
jet, with garnet, with gold, or with silver dots, removes the bodice from 
all suspicion of being a mere jersey for economical use, and elevates 
it to the position of best dress bodice. 


IN mantles, the dolman shape, with long ends in front and very 
short behind, tied in at the waist, will soon be too warm for walking out 
in. The little circular capes with high shoulders have the addition of 
long ends in front, rather wider than what are known as stole ends ; 
while the back, shaped in to fit the figure, is carried down for about 
six inches below the waist, and finished with bows of ribbon and lace 
trimming. Chenille fringes are still in favour for mantles, long and 
thick. The newest have little gold balls at the end of each caterpillar. 
This fringe is usually added in order to suit a bonnet of gold-spangled 
net with lace-edged strings to match, and a row of gilt beads round 
therim. The tulle fall would also be gold-powdered. The horse-shoe 
round crown, cut out to show the hair, still grows in favour. 


PARASOLS are in endless variety, and the brilliant colours in which 
sateen is made bring sunshades to match summer dresses within the 
reach of girls with limited dress allowances. Bright red sateens, 
covered with black lace, are very effective, the cover being @ circular, 
put on over the top, bordered with lace, and tacked at the tips to the 
red foundation. Red silk or sateen, with a large rosette of black lace 
on each division, and a bow and long ends of satin ribbon from the top, 
the ribbon being reversible, black and red, is very stylish. Ladies who 
have lace sufficient to make rosettes can buy, for about half-a-crown, a 
very good sateen sunshade, and trim it at home; but about a yard 
and a half of lace is absolutely required for each rosette, as they 
must be large enough to stretch from rib to rib, Mushroom-coloured 
parasols are similarly trimmed, and are more useful than red, as they 
match every dress. Black lace is a very sober trimming ; red lace, 
red lining, red bows of ribbon, give a mushroom-coloured parasol ao 
very gay and stylish appearance. 


VELVET throatlets are ornamented in every possible manner, from 
diamond stars worn by great ladies, down to humble little buttons of 
uaint designs brought from the depths of some old lady’s workbox. 
Paney waistcoat-buttons, coral, pearl, silver, etc., the survivors of 
the day when men indulged in fancy vests, rarely number more than 
six, too few for a dress-front, but quite enough for a velvet throatlet. 
Black velvet is again tied in a bow behind, but these old buttons look 
better with antique snaps to match. | 


How to Sing Duets. 


Ir we have been much in the habit of going to musical evenings 
it is not unlikely that we have come to consider the vocal duet as 
about the most terrible of all the arrows that lurk within the 
quiver of the amateur. 


WHEN a duet is badly sung, how very bad it is! No time, no 
sense of harmony, both the pertormers singing as if their object were 
to drown their companion’s voice, a timid solo coming somewhere in 
the middle, sung as though the singer were quite overcome at the 
thought of her own temerity ; a final reunion of voices towards the 
end, with a tremendous pause on the penultimate note which results 
in one singer losing breath before the other, and coming in unevenly at 
the commencement of the next bar, as if she had been running a race 
which she had just succeeded in winning by a neck, When this 
sorry performance has come to an end, the listener is apt to be slightly 
at a loss for words in which to express his sensations ; if the duettists 
are sisters, he will do well to confine himself to the general state- 
ment that ‘‘sister’s voices always go so well together ”—a wise and 
not too compromising speech which is always accepted as a tribute of 


praise. Sometimes it is a young lady and young gentleman who sing 
together, and then you may well close your eyes in agony and prepare 
for the very worst. She has a shrill and slightly nasal soprano, he has 
2 sentimental air, and a gusty tenor—you know it as wellas if you 
had been told it, your prophetic gaze can penetrate through the 
Russia-leather music-case—you know it as well as if you saw it 
written in red letters on the wall—they are going to sing Mendelssohn’s 
‘*T Would That My Love.” ; 


Poor Mendelssohn! What sin had you committed during your 
blameless life that this one song should have been selected out of all 
your writings as the special prey of the amateur? It is not the most 
beautiful, there are many others as fine; it is not the most easy, in 
point of fact its long phrases demand a peculiarly fine style of singing ; 
yet something there is about it which is fatally attractive to bad 
singers ; and beautiful as it is in itself, the fiat has gone forth that no 
musician may enjoy it evermore, because its chords bring memories 
of suffering. 


THE odd point about it, toa musician, is the curious clinging to old 
and hackneyed songs on the part of the amateur. There are many good 
duets that are little known. Why not try them, instead of dragging out 
that ancient battle-horse again and again? And as good duet-singing 
is only to be attained by constant practice, there is every reason why 
duet singers should be constantly reading new things together. Some 
voices are very hard to sing with, but some seem to have the art of 
blending easily with others. A sympathetic voice is the great secret 
of duet-singing, and the power of selt-suppression when the occasion 
demands it. 


IT is all very well to make fun of amateur duet-singing, but when 
it is done artistically it is by no means to be despised. It is delicious 
to listen to the harmonies when two sympathetic voices are wedded 
together in a union as perfect as that of the flower and the leaf, when 
the deep tones show through the lighter ones like a rich-coloured 
lining to a silvery dress, when one sentiment guides the two singers. 
Singing like this is truly a musical treat, and makes a pleusant 
change in an evening, and a relief from hearing one solo after 
another. 


IT is also very good for singers to practise duets, as it is always 
cheerful work to do any kind of music in company, and it is a great 
assistance to the cultivation of a feeling for time. The one who sings 
second should remember it is her place to be always subordinate to the 
first ; no singing can be artistic when the second is trying to overpower 
the melody. Then when the soprano ceases for a bar or two the 
contralto must strike in firmly, coming in exactly on the beat; 
she cannot sing too strongly then, as she has to take the melody. 


AS crispness, lightness, and accurate time are some of the greatest 
beauties of duet-singing, it is important that each of the performers 
should know her part perfectly. A great deal pf solitary practice is 
necessary before any perfection can be attained ; each singer should 
know her part so well-that she can render it almost mechanically, and 
be able to devote the greater part of her attention to what the other 
singer is doing. Finish is the great beauty of duet-singing. Nothing 
is uglier than roughness in a duet, and it is difficult to avoid it when 
both singers are almost reading from sight. ‘They may make very 
praiseworthy efforts at keeping in time, but produce an effect like thut 
of a scramble. 


AFTER the parts have been studied separately, there must be an 
immense amount of practice together. ‘The principal reason why 
sisters generally sing so well together is that they have the oppor- 
tunity of so much practice. They sing together so often that their 
voices get to sound like one, and then, indeed, is duet-singing 
ag a to listen to, even though, separately, the voices might not 

e fine. 


ONE very common fault in duet-singing is a tendency to drag. If 
amateurs had their own way they would take everything too slow. 
This fault is particularly ugl in duet-singing. Mendelssohn’s music 
is peculiarly susceptible o heitig spoiled by this treatment. Over- 
emphasis is fatal toit. ‘‘The May-bells and the Flowers” cannot be 
made too quick and light, yet how often we hear it sung in a ponderous 
manner, ‘‘ I Would That My Love” is nearly always taken so slow 
and pathetically that it seems natural to conclude that the singers 
have never looked at the time-mark, which is actually ‘‘allegretto 
con moto.”” Mendelssohn himself is said to have played the accom- 
paniment like lightning. Duet-singers should be.particularly careful 
to avoid slowness, and should not hesitate to tell each other if they 
perceive any tendency to slackening. 


A GREAT point in the effect is that the voices should be equally 
balanced, and sulfliciently alike in quality. Nothing is uglier than to 
hear a heavy contralto coupled with a feeble soprano, or a soprano s0 
powerful that it completely drowns the inner part. It is surprising 
how easy some Voices are to sing with in comparison with others. Some 
are so sympathetic, and so true to time, that, however softly they may 
sing, they give you a kind of support ; others, again, are unresponsive 
and heavy, so that it is like being tied toa log. But, once you get the 
voice that suits you, there, is.no end to the advancement you may 
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make, particularly if you not only learn plenty of fresh music, but get 
it up with great care and finish. 


Dvusts for tenor and soprano sound very well, ‘‘ Oh, That We Two 
Were Maying,” by Mrs. Meadows White, is a charming specimen of 
this kind of writing. Its great beauty lies in its apparent carelessness. 
It is extremely graceful, and the voices dovetail over one another in a 
particularly charming way. Sir Sterndale Bennett’s ‘‘ May Queen” 
affords another example of the way in which these two voices can be 
combined. There is something particularly harmonious about duets 
for two canal female voices. Rubinstein’s duets are wonderful, 
refined, and beautiful, and can hardly fail to give pleasure both to 
the listeners and the singers. ‘‘ Der Engel” is one of the loveliest of 
the set. Mendelssohn’s part-songs have been so frightfully hackneyed 
that one is afraid to mention them, still they are such excellent 
practice that it is well to learn them in private, though ono would 
not choose the better-known ones to sing in company. Kiicken and 
Keller have written many fine duets, and amongst modern music we 
often come upon charmingly-written duets, such as ‘‘Si t’adore,” by 
Schira, for soprano and baritone; and ‘‘My True Love Has My 
Heart,” for two equal voices, by Théo Marzials. Many of the operas 
afford delightful duets for various voices, and it is both pleasant and 
instructive to hunt through them for suitable pieces, as when one 
is looking for one particular thing, one often comes on many an 
unsuspected beauty by the way. 


Household Gardening. 


GARDENS in which fruit-trees are grown and orchards are now in 
great beauty by the wealth of charming blossoms with which the trees 
are clothed. There are few, if any, flowers more delicately beautiful 
than those of Pears and Apples, the former being blush-white, and 
now fading, the latter lovely pink, varying in shade and just expanding. 
For this spring beauty alone these trees are worth growing in the 
form of bushes or pyramids, for they are at least as ornamental and 
attractive as any other shrubs; yet those who plant fruit-trees naturally 
look for something more than blossom—fruit. It depends entirely on 
the weather whether they can have it or not—at least, in the case of 
large trees in the open; small bushes, also trees on walls, can be use- 
fully protected from spring frosts, that are often so ruinous, by covering 
them with blinds, netting, or the branches of evergreens ; and a choice 
Pear, Peach, Nectarine, or Apricot tree, laden with blossom or embryo 
fruit, is well worthy of the attention that is bestowed on it in the 
manner indicated. The young fruits that have set are quite as liable 
to injury as the blossoms, and can never be considered safe until the 
are protected by the expanding foliage towards the middle of May. It 
will be well, therefore, at the present time, to give a little thoughtfal 
attention to cherished fruit-trees. 


- FASHIONABLE FLOWERS. 


Only a very few years ago flowers, as a rule, were but little admired 
unless they were donble, and florists were ever striving to raise new 
varieties with a muliplicity of petals. Single Dahlias were spurned 
as worthless, single Primroses and Polyanthuses regarded as common, 
and even single Pansies were not considered good enough for the 
taste of the time; but all is changed, and single forms are in the 
ascendant. 

PRIMROSES. 


For some days past the ‘‘Pale Primrose” has been the most 
fashionable flower, and lanes and copses have almost been denuded 
of the pretty wilding to meet the great demand for bunches in cities 
and towns. It is really a charming flower, and is now largely grown 
in gardens and window-boxes. The plants transplant well, even when 
in tlower, but those who wish to establish a stock should divide the 
plants came after flowering and plant them in good soil in a 
rather moist and shaded place. 


PRIMROSES FROM SEED. 


The quickest and cheapest method of raising a number of plants 
of various colours, also of Polyanthuses, is by sowing seed, which can 
be had from seedsmen and florists, for sixpence or a shilling a packet, 
according to the quality of the flowers it was saved from, and the 
number of seeds in a packet. 

Those who are tempted to purchase what are offered as “cheap” 
seeds, may be certain that they are inferior either in germinating 
power or the quality of the flowers from which they were saved. 

As scarcely anything is more annoying than to grow plants for a 
year, and when they produce flowers to find them worthless, it is 
strongly advised that such so-called ‘‘ bargains ” be avoided, and that 
seed be obtained from a firm of repute, which cannot afford to do 
otherwise than to sell a good article at a fair price. 

Artificial heat is not needed for raising Primroses from seed, which 
grow quite well in the open ground, though sown in boxes filled to 
within an inch of the top with light, yet rich sandy soil, and a sheet 
of glass laid over the box, germination is more certain, always pro- 
vided the soil be kept constantly moist. 

Whether sowed 1n borders or boxes, the position should be shaded, 
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as if the sun is allowed to parch the soil occasionally, healthy seedlings 
cannot be expected. The seed should be sown thinly, and covered 
about a quarter of an inch deep with sandy soil. ; 

If pots or boxes are used, they may be stood either in a cool frame 
or on the north side of a wall, as they will be far better out of doors 
than in a warm and dry ipreeunonse: ; 

Plants raised now and grown well will flower next spring. Double 
kinds cannot be raised from seed, but only by dividing the plants and 
planting offsets with roots attached, keeping them damp and shaded 
till established. 

DAFFODILS, 


The bright and cheerful spring flowers, which ‘‘ come before the 
swallow dares,” were never 80 fashionable as now, and the singles are 
the favourites. 

So great has the demand for single Daffodils become, that they are 
grown by the acre, especially in the Channel Islands, and the flowers 
are sent to London by the truck-load. 

The varieties are very numerous and diversified in character, some 
being only an inch or two high, with flowers half an inch in diameter, 
while others are at the least six times the size and undeniably 
imposing. 

Autamn is the time for planting Daffodils or Narcissus, and many 
were planted and potted as advised at the time. We have only to say 
now that those that were planted should remain undisturbed, and on 
no account must the leaves be cut off before they are withered. 

Plants that have flowered in pots should, after removing the faded 
flower-stems, be planted out in positions where they can remain undis- 
turbed to grow and flower year after year, and they should be watered, 
and shaded if needed to keep the foliage fresh as long as ible. 
This is a point of the first importance in strengthening the bulbs for 
another year. 

By adopting the precise referred to, of buying a few bulbs every 
year and flowering the plants in pots, then planting them, a quantity 
of Daffodils can soon be established in gardens, 

WHITE AND YELLOW MARGUERITES, | 

These extremely pretty white and yellow flowers rank amongst the 
most fashionable of window and greenhouse plants, and they aleo 
succeed well planted in the open air during the summer. 

The flowers are flat and round, varying in size from one to two 
inches in diameter, and are composed of a number of ray florets, 
arranged similarly to those of the common Daisy. 

Although round, they have somewhat of a star-like appearance ; 
indeed, the yellow variety is named by the French growers who raised 
it, Etoile d'Or (Golden Star). 

The plants are raised from cuttings inserted now in a moist, warm 
frame, and speedily commence flowering. Those who have not a 
heated frame at command can purchase small plants for a few oe 
each from florists, and they only need potting in ordinarily fertile 
garden soil, using four or five inch pots, and placing in a greenhouse 
or iene window to grow and flower freely. 

he plants are attractive in summer, grown either in flower-beds 
or window-boxes, and the flowers are in great demand for furnishing 
vases for the adornment of rooms. 


SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


For producing a grand display of colour in the autumn, the magnifi- 
cent double Chrysanthemums are familiar to all ; but during the past 
two years a new race with perfectly single flowers has been produced, 
and the varieties have created a small sensation in the floral world. 

The flowers of this ‘‘new departure” type, as it is called, are 

rfectly single, like Cinerarias, and are both novel and attractive. 
o several of the varieties of star-like appearance names have been 
attached—some of them in honour of ‘‘stars”” in the theatrical world. 
For instance we have Gus Harris, a rosy-lilac flower, described as 
‘* quite a gem,” a designation which it is hoped the great man of Drury 
Lane will not disclaim ; Henry Irving, silvery rose, and ‘ve 
desirable ;” Miss Ellen Terry, bright magenta, ‘‘ one of the finest ;” 
Mrs. Langtry, silvery blush, ‘‘a decided acquisition ;”’ and Mr. Toole, 
clear yellow, Bales free.” It should be observed, however, that 
lants of these are four or five shillings each, Lut this, after all, is far 
low the price of a box at the theatre. Single Chrysanthemums are 
also raised from seed, and they will almost certainly become popular. 
DAHLIAS. 

Single Dahlias are raised from seed as easily and readily as 
Balsams are raised, but artificial heat is requisite, such as a frame on 
a bed of leaves and manure. Those who have not such convenience, 
and yet covet a few plants of these very fashionable and brilliant 
flowers, should purchase them about the middleof May. They are no 
longer expensive, except the new varieties, several that are almost 
equally a being obtainable for a shilling each. 

Double Dahlias, than which there are no flowers more magnificent 
both in form and colour, must also be purchased, except by those who 
have roots, which should now be divided, potted, and placed in a 
frame or greenhouse for starting them into growth, and preparing for 
planting out towards the end of May. 

Those who have Dahlias in a dry state, but no frame or other glass 
structure, may plant the roots in the garden during the first week in 
May, covering them abont three inches deep. The growths will then 
appear in June, when they will be safe from frost, and the plants will 
flower freely towards the end of summer. 
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Odds and Ends. 


Davin, a Yorkshire musician, was one day returning home through a 
pasture in which there was a bull, who, seeing David with his red bag, 
made at him, bellowing loudly, with evident hostile intentions. The 
musician did not fly ; it would have been undignified, and the bass viol that 
he carried might be injured by a precipitate retreat over the hedge. The 
bull came on with lowered horns. ‘‘Steady!” soliloquised the musician. 
**T reckon that was double B nat’ral.” iter the bull bellowed.. ‘‘I am 
pretty sure it were B,” said David again ; ‘‘ but I’ll mak’ sure ;” and opening 
the bag he took out the bass viol, and drawing the bow across the string, he 
produced a sound as full of volume and of the same pitch as the tone of the 
angry beast. ‘‘I thowt I were reet,” said David with a grim smile. At 
the sound of the bass viol the bull stood still, raised his head, and looked 
at the strange object befure him. David thought it a pity to bag his violin 
without a tune, and began the violoncello part in one of Handel's choruses. 
It was too much for the bull ; he turned tail. 

THE son of a Pomeranian squire had been sent to finish his 
education in Breslau. He had not heard from his native village for 
a long time, when one day young Mat, the servant-man at the 
hall, made his appearance, and the following conversation ensued. Yonker 

youn uire): ‘* Eh, good morning, Mat. Well, what news from 

ome?” t.: ‘Oh, nothing particular, except that the old crow is dead 
that used to hop about the house.” Y.: ‘‘ That isn’t much, certainly. 
What did he die of?” M.: ‘ Of eating too much horse-meat when the four 
carriage-horses died.” Y.: ‘‘ The splendid team! How did they come to 
grief?” M.: ‘With drawing water.” Y.: ‘But they had only the 
carriage to draw.” M.: ‘‘ Nay, they drewthe fire-engine once.” Y.: ‘O 
what occasion?” M.: ‘‘ When the hall was burnt down.” Y.: ‘‘ What! 
is our house burnt down? How did it happen?” M.: ‘‘ It was set on fire 
by ne Na tapers which were burning in your room after your mother’s 

eath. 


In his amusing ‘Recollections and Reflections,” Mr. J. R. Planché, 
speaking of the great basso of times gone by at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
says: ‘‘ Apropos of Lablache, it was after dinner at Gore House that I 
witnessed his extraordinary representation of a thunderstorm simply by 
facial expression. The gloom that gradually overspread his countenance 
appeared to deepen into actual darkness, and the terrific frown indicated 
the angry lowering of the tempest. The lightning commenced by winks of 
the eyes and twitchings of the muscles of the face, succeeded by rapid side- 
long movements of the mouth, which wonderfully recalled to you the forked 
flashes that seemed to rend the sky, the notion of thunder being cunveyed 
by the shaking of his head. By degrees the lightning became less vivid, 
the frown relaxed, the gloom departed, and a broad smile illuminating his 
expansive face assured you that the sun had broken through the clouds, and 
the ‘storm was over.” 

“ CooxinG,” says Mr. Ruskin, ‘‘ means the knowledge of all herbs, and 
fruits, and balms, and spices, and of all that is healing and sweet in fields 
and groves, and savoury in meats; it means carefulness, and inventiveness, 
and watchfulness, and willingness, and readiness of appliance ; it means 
the economy of your great grandmothers, and the science of modern 
chemists; it means much tasting and no wasting; it means English 
thoroughness, and French art, and Arabian hospitality ; and it means, in 
fine, that you are to be porfectly and always ‘ladies ’—‘loaf-givers’ ; and, 
as you are to see, imperatively, that everybody has something pretty to put 
on, 80 you are to see, yet more imperatively, that everybody lias something 
nice tu eat.” 

Tue late Dr. Macadam used to tell of a tipsy Scotchman making his 
way home upon a bright Sunday morning, when the good folk were wending 
their way to the kirk. A little dog pulled a ribbon from the hand of a lady 
who was leading it, and as it ran away from her, she appealed to the first 
passer-by, whu happened to be the inebriate, asking him to whistle for her 

le. ‘*‘Woman!” he retorted, with that solemnity of visage which 
only a Scotchman can assume, ‘‘ woman, this is no day for whustlin’.” 


AT some religious coremony at which Archbishop Whateley was to 
officiate in the country, a young curate who attended him grew very nervous 
as to their being late. ‘‘ My good young friend,” said the archbishop, ‘I 
can only say to you what the criminal going to be hanged said to those 
around, who were hurrying him: ‘ Let us take our time; they can’t begin 
without us.’” 

Harry and Charlie, aged five and three respectively, have just been 
seated at the nursery table for dinner. Harry sees that there is but one 
orange on the table, and immediately sets up a wailing that brings his 
mother on the scene. ‘* Why, Harry, what are you crying for?” she asks. 
** Because there ain’t any orange for Charlie.” 

WHEN President Arthur was a very small boy, his mother reprimanded 
him one day for some misdemeanour. Not knowing it, his father began to 
talk to him on the same subject. Looking up in his face, Arthur said 
solemnly: ‘‘My mother has ’tended to me.” 

Tue philosopher Zeno believed in an inevitable destiny. His servant 
availed himself of the doctrine while being beaten for a theft, by exclaiming : 
Re I not destined to rob?” ‘‘ Yes,” replied Zeno, ‘‘ and to be corrected 


Asken if he did not think a certain friend followed his conscience, an 
eminent and witty prelate replied: ‘‘ Yes; I think he follows it as a man 
does a horse in a gig—he drives it first.” 

THE best mathematics.—That which doubles the most joys and divides 
the most sorrows. 

THE best navigation.—Steering clear of the lacerating rocks of personal 
contention. : - 

Tue best diplomacy.—Effecting a treaty of peace with one’s own 
conscience. 

THE best biography.—The life which writes charity in the largest letters. 

THE best engineering.— Building a bridge of faith over the river of death. 

ONE ought to remember kindnesses received and forget those he has done. 
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‘‘ WHEN I was a boy,” said an old man, ‘‘we had a schoolmaster who 
had an odd way of catching the idle boys. One day he called out to us: 
‘Boys, I must have closer attention to your books. Let the first one that 
sees another idle inform me of the fact and I will attend tothe case.’ ‘Ah,’ 
thought I to myself, ‘there is Joe Simmons that I don’t like. I'll watch 
him, and if I see him look off his book, I'll tell.’ 
saw Joe look off his book, and immediately I informed the master. 
‘ Indeed,’ said he, ‘ how did you know he was idle?’ ‘I saw him,’ said I. 
‘You did? And were your eyes on pou book when you saw him.’ I was 
caught, and I never watched for idle boys again. If we are sufficiently 
watchful over our own conduct, we shall have no time to find fault with the 
conduct of others.” 


A story is told of a provincial theatre in Ireland where Macready was 
nating Virginius. In preparing for the scene in which the body of 
entatus is brought on the stage, the manager called to the Irish 
attendant—his property-man—for the bier. Pat responded to the call at 
once, and soon returned with a foaming pot of ale, but was received with 
a string of anathemas for his stupidity, ‘‘ The bier, you blockhead !” 
thundered the manager. ‘‘ And sure isn’t it here?” exclaimed Pat, 
pepoentne the highly polished quart measure. ‘“ Not that, you stupid 
fellow ! mean the barrow for Dentatus.” ‘‘Then why don’t you call 
things by their right name?” said Pat. ‘‘ Who would imagine fur a moment 
you meant the barrow when you called for beer?” 


A DRAPER’S assistant in London, who was in the habit, with his 
master’s cognisance, of attending a workmen’s Socialistic meeting, neglected 
for a week or two to attend the meetings, and the following dialogue 
took place between master and man. Master: ‘‘ Well, John, and how 
is it that you have not kept up your attendance at the Socialistic 
meetings?” John (rather confusedly): ‘‘ Well, sir, I don’t think I shall go 
any more.” Master: ‘‘ But how is that, John?” John: ‘‘I have found 
out, sir, that the scheme is not quite so fair as I thought it was. At the 
last meeting I attended we calculated how much there would be for every 
one when everything was divided up, and we found it would only be £105 
each, and you know, sir, I have £150 in the bank.” 

A MEMBER of the Zoological Society says: ‘‘I once had a cat who 
always sat up to the dinner-table with me, and had his napkin round his 
neck, and his plate and some fish. He used his paw, of course, but he was 
very particular, and behaved with extraordinary decorum. When he had 
finished his tish I sometitnes gave him a piece of mine. One day he was not 
to be found when the dinner-bell rang, so we commenced without him. Just 
as the plates were put round for the entrée, puss came rushing upstairs and 
sprang into his chair, with two mice in his mouth. Before he could be 
stopped he dropped a mouse on to his own plate, and then one on to mine, 
He divided his dinner with me, as I had divided mine with him.” 


A GENTLEMAN, who has been diverted by the fun extracted from the 
names in the Clergy List, has compiled Ye Medical Directory. For instance, 
under the head of ‘‘ Beverages,” one finds doctors named ‘‘ Beer, Porter, 
Perry, Mead, Port, and a Pickup baa er besides Cream,” while under 
‘‘The Human Frame,” there are ‘‘a Body, five Heads with Hair, one 
Brain, and two Beards, but only one Legg and one Foot with Corns, two 
Hands and Palms, a Tooth, a Bone, and two Joynts.” 

A QUAKER was negotiating with an insurance SoEShy, as to effecting a 
policy on a vessel overdue. ‘At this juncture he heard of the vessel’s loss, 
and wrote at once to the company. ‘Friend, if thee hasn’t filled up the 

licy, thee needn’t, for I’ve heard of the ship.” ‘‘ Oh,” said the officer, 
‘cunning fellow, he wants to do us out of the premium.” So they wrote 
the Quaker : ‘*Thou art too late by half an hour—thy policy is filled 
up. 

WHEN Samuel Lover was out with a tourist party off the Welsh coast, 
the band on board struck up the lively air, ‘‘ Rory O’More,” and when one 
of their number came round with the cap, the musician, on the strength of 

ving done so, asked Lover for something to drink his health with. 
‘“‘ Bedad,” said Lover, ‘that’s square, anyhow, to make a man pay for 
hearin’ his own music!” and good-naturedly gave him half-a-crown. 

A DISTINGUISHED foreign diplomatist, a very genial and social being, 
soon after his arrival in London, made the round of the sights, Madame 
Tussaud’s among the number. ‘‘ And what do you think of our wax- 
works ’” saidafriend. ‘‘ Well,” replied the general, ‘‘ it strikes me ag being 
very like an ordinary English party.” 

Tue Police Commissioners of Broughton Ferry, near Dundee, have been 
compelling house-proprietors to lay down concrete on the foot-path in front 
of their properties. An old lady residing ina cottage, proudly told a friend 
the uther day that the front of her house had been ** consecrated up to the 
vera duor-step.” 

AN American court has decided that marriage contracts made on a 
Sunday are valid, on the ground that they come under the head of ‘* works 
of necessity and charity.” 

A GREAT philosopher says : “‘In the economy of nature nothing is lost. 
The inside of an orange may refresh one man, while the outside of the 
same fruit may serve as a medium for breaking another man’s leg.” 

‘*T wISH you'd let me go to the city with you,” said a young wife to her 
financial husband ; “‘I should so like just for once to take a stroll through 
the money market.” 

A MODEST young editor says: ‘‘Our editorials have been crowded out 
this week by a pressure of interesting reading matter.” 

Tue dates on some of the rare old books offered for salo in Paris show 
that they were issued before the invention of printing. 

Wr is lighting a ay a second time much the same as declining to 
accept one from a friend? Because you re-fuse it. 

Ir is said that artichokes are good for rheumatism, and there is no duubt 
that hearty jokes are good for dyspepsia. 

NEVER judge by appearances ; but, in case of a heavy defalcation, it is 
generally safe to judge by disappearances. 

Man is the picture, his clothes the frame. 
more than the picture. 

A THORX in the bush is worth a dozen in the hand: 


The frame is often worth 


It was not long before I+ ° 


Correspondence. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Enquiries wil! be attended to as quickly as possible, but, as we have to go to 
*press several days before publication, some delay is inevitable. In no case can ques- 
tions be answered ‘‘ next week,” as some of our friends demand. 

We have received several very unreasonable complaints of delay in attending to 
Ictters, which have been addressed to us by Correspondents who have paid no regard 
to the instructions which are given every week in this Journal. 

The Editor is therefore compelled to give notice: 

1. That all letters containing postage-stamps for copies of this Journal, or on 
similar business, must be addressed to the PUBLISHER. 

2. That all letters containing enquiries for the Correspondence Column, or on 
literary business, must be addressed to the EDITOR. 

8. That Correspondents are urgently requested to adopt distinctive pseu- 
donyms, and not to use such vague signatures as ‘* A Constant Reader,” etc. 

é. That Correspondents wishing to write on two or more subjects—say to send 
in an answer to a Correspondent, and to enclose stamps for a copy of the 
Journal—must send each communication in a separate envelope, pruperly 
addressed as above indicated. 

6. That No ATTENTION can be paid to any Correspondents who do not observe 
these rules. 


QUESTIONS. 


S. D. D. will be glad to know who wrote the following verses, and 
where he can find them: 
The Virtues were invited once 
To banquet with the Lord of All. 
They came—the great ones rather grim, 
And not so pleasant as the small. 
They talked and chatted o'er the meal, 
& They even laughed with temperate glee, 
And each one knew the other well, 
And all were good as good could be. 
Benevolence and Gratitude 
Alone of all seemed “ strangers yet," 
They stared when they were introduced— 
On earth they never once had met. 


ANSWERS. 


ABNERITR.—The two most celebrated Stylites or pillar-saints are Simeon 
of Syria and Daniel of Constantinople. Simeon spent thirty-seven years on 
different pillars, each loftier and narrower than the preceding. The last 
was sixty-six fect high. He died in 460, aged seventy-two. See Butler's 
‘* Lives of the Saints.” 

A. C.—A description of such a box was contained in HovusEHoLpD 
Wokrps, No. 2. 

Atuma.—You will probably find the biography in the “ Eminont Women 
Series,” 3s. 6d. (W. H. Allen). 

AN ANXIOUS ONE.—1. Common-sense tells us that it is an idle saying that 
** It is seven years’ bad luck to anyone that breaks a looking-glass.” No 
doubt it is bad luck to break a looking-glass, but there the misfortune ends. 
Surely you must be careless to have a second accident of this kind. 2. We 
do not see that your handwriting requires improvement. It has good style 
and is legible. You might, however, keep the lines at more equal 
distances. . 

C. J. E.—The best private School of Telegraphy is that in the Uxbridge 
Road, W. To obtain particulars of Government School, write to the 
Postmaster-General, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, E.C. 

Deux Caors AImants.—No; we do not give names. 

E. W.—The seeds you have sent are no doubt those of the Honesty 
(Lunaria biennis). Sow them thinly, in light soil, in the open ground, in 
May, covering half an inch deep, and when the seedlings are large enough 
to be handled, transplant them a foot apart. Further cultural particulars 
will be given in due time. 

G. B. G.—The King’s and Queen’s College of Physicians of Ircland, the 
University of London, and the Royal University of Ireland, have opened 
their examinations to women, and have recognised the London Medical 
School for Women, 30, Henrietta Street, Brunswick Square, and the Royal 
Free Hospital, Gray’s Inn Road, as institutions from which certificates of 
attendance can be received. All information on subjects connected with 
the medical education of women, or respecting scholarships, can be vbtained 
on application to Mrs. Thorne, Hon. Sec., 30, Henrietta Street, Brunswick 
Square, W.C. 

IcNornamus.—1. What could follow on ‘hot salmon and hot plum- 
pudding ” at a birthday supper but indigestion and nightmare? The idea 
of such dishes at an “‘ otherwise cold supper” is really too dreadful to con- 
template. 2. The crust for a ‘‘roly-poly’” pudding can be made either of 
butter or suet. Well flourthe cloth and take care the water is boiling when 
you put the pudding into the pot ; these precautions should prevent sticking 
of the cloth. Have you seen the cloths which are knitted with coarse cotton, 
expressly for roly-poly pudding? They leave the pattern on the pudding, 
which thus looks more inviting than when boiled in a plain cloth. 

J. F.—We regret to find that in a paragraph in No, 154 of this Journal, 
the name of Dr. Jackson is given as retiring Bishop of Chester. It should, 
of course, have been Dr. Jacobson. 

Muicroscopgs.—The actual focus of your object-glass would be about one- 
sixtcenth of an inch. Have you tried it at that distance from your object ? 
Tf so, and still without success, take it to an optician. Do not attempt to 
doctor it at home. 

Puncu.—A Red Cross nurse wears a plain black dress, high-necked, and 
with long sleeves, and rather short in the skirt, a white cap, and bibbed 
apron, and white lawn sleeves, worn over the black ones, and reaching to a 
little distance above the elbow. A red cross of some soft material, such as 
merino, is neatly stitciied on the body of the apron. There were some 
** Red Cross Nurses ” at the Peasant International Féte at the Albert Hall 
lately. If you will Jook in the illustrated papers of that date, you will sce 
very correct pictures of them. 

SiGNA.—1. We cannot tind any trace of an vpera called “ Native Land.” 
There is, however, a cantata of that name, composed by Alfred Gaul. If 
that is what you want, you had better write for it to Novello’s, Lerners 
Strect, Oxford Svreet, London, W. They do not publish it themselves, but 
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say they will procure any of the works of Mr. Gaul which are published at 
other houses. Mr. Gaul is a Birming man, so most likely ‘* Native 
Land” was published in Birmingham. 2. ‘‘Ahn’s French Phrase Book ” is 
an excellent one for beginners. It is in three parts; the first one, 1s., the 
other two 1s, Gd. each. 

Soap.—As we do not know of what kind of fat you make your soap, or 
the quantity of alkali, etc., you use, we cannot tell you the cause of the 
mildew. The description of the process of soap-making would take up too 
much of our space. You will find excollent articles on the subject in 
Parts ITI. and VITII., ‘‘ Amateur Work ” (Ward, Lock and Co.). 

S. S.—‘* Walton’s Argentine” can be had of the maker, Haverstock 
Hill, or be ordered through any silversmith or ironmonger., Full directions 
are given with tho preparation. 


NEXT MONTH WILL BE COMMENCED A NEW SERIAL STORY, 
ENTITLED, 


“JUDITH WYNNE.” 


EE 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Price One Shilling Each, or Bound in Cloth, 1s. 6d. Each. 


DICKENS'S DICTIONARIES, 


REVISED, CORRECTED, AND BROUGHT UP TO DATE. 


DICKENS’S DICTIONARY OF LONDON. 


Wits Maps. 


** Wo have been shown how abounding is our own world of a city with objects of 
: terest, and if we only took the little trouble necessary to find them out, the reward 
would be much greater than we dream of. Whatever guide be chosen for this 
purpose, Dickens's well-known ‘DICTIONARY OF LONDON’ will bo found a valuable 
cupplement to them all.”— The Times. 


DICKENS’S DICTIONARY OF THE THAMES, 


FROM ITS SOURCE TO THE NORE. 
With Maps, Pians, Ero. 


DICKENS'S DICTIONARY OF PARIS. 


With Maps, Pians, Ete. 
‘* There is, it is not too much to say, not a want which may be reasonably felt hy 
a atranger in Paris which has not been forescen by the dictionary-maker. The littie 
hook, besides its great usefulness, is one which may be safely taken up with tne 
certainty of its pages affording some curious information."—Saturday Review. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
DICKENS'S CONTINENTAL A B C RAILWAY GUIDE. 


‘J puzzled and suffered severely over Continental ‘ Bradshaw,’ and got deeper 
and a og into perplexity. I tried my ‘Dickens,’ almost in despair, and at once 
found the culars I wanted explained in the most concise and unmistakable 
manner."—Sporting and Dramatic News. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, W.C. 
NOTICE. 


NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE, 


PART XXXVI. OF HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 


Containing Serial Story, entitled ‘‘ My Lord Conceit ;" ‘“‘ Aunt Clare's ‘Old Story,’” a 
Story in Two Weekly Parts; and numerous Short Stories. 


The Kditor'’s Note-Book on Current Topics. Interesting Articles on Cookery, 
Gardening, The Family Doctor, Fashions, Music, etc. 


AND SOMETHING SUITABLE FOR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


NOTICE. 


The Fifth Volume of HovsEHOLD Worps, containing Nos. 106 to 131, bound in 
cloth, uniform with Vols. 1, 2, 8, and 4, can now be had, pe 4s. 6d. Also Bindin 
Cases (including Title and Index), price 1s. 6d. Title and Index may also be obtain 
separately, price 1d. 

All back Numbers, Parts, Quarterly Divisions and Volumes, also the Extra 
Numbers, are in print ; and may be had by ordering from any Bookseller, Newsagent, 
or Railway Bookstall, or should any difficulty be found in procuring from an Axent, 
enclose stamps for the amount, adding price of poarnees addressed to the Publisher 
of HOUSEHOLD WoRpbs, 24, Groat New Street, E.C., when the copies will be sent 
per return. 


The Publishers of HOUSEHOLD WokDs will send Copies direct, post-free, to any 
address in the United Kingdom or the Continent, upon receipt of P.O.U. made 
payable at the Fleet Street Ollice, to Messrs. CHARLES DICKENS & EVANS, at the 
1ollowing rates : 

Honthly. 


Weekly. 
s. d. 

Three Months ea om 1 8 Three Months... es 

Six Months .. “s ae 3 3 Six Months.. as as 

Twelve Months as i Twelve Munths .. ~ 


Om top 
oooR 


New Volumes commence the first weck in May and November respectively. 


All applications for Advertisements to be addressed to Mr. Joseph Smith, 
24, Groat New Street, B.C, 
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Haunted. 


By “Rita.” 


CHAPTER I. AN INTERLOPER. 


“Waar are we to do with him ?” said the Rev. Amos Milroy, and 
‘he rubbed his thin grey hair up on end, as was his way when perturbed 
in gp and Jooked helplessly across the breakfast-table at his wife. 

Mrs. Milroy was a meek little woman, cumbered with the care of 
many olive-branches and small means. Her eyes met those of her 
lord and master with a bewildered stare that gradually changed into 
deprecation. 

“‘ My dear,” she said, ‘it is impossible. We have more mouths 
now than we can afford to feed. We can't possibly have him. You 
must write to these pore and tell them so.” 

The Rev. Amos Milroy smiled grimly. 

“T have been appointed guardian, and I cannot well refuse the 
office,” he said, “and you see they offer a hundred a year. It will be 
no additional expense.” 

“And where are we to put him?” asked his wife, who had a 


woman’s own gift of raising obstacles in the way of things that, to 
her, were undesirable. “ You know how cramped we are a y for 
room ; and the boys won’t like it, and what will Opal say to a young 


savage ?” 
- “He may not be quite that, and Opal will have to get used to 
im. 

“ Six boys,” sighed Mrs. Milroy. “Oh dear! If it had been a girl 
now—— 

Her husband smiled faintly ; he was accustomed to her lamen 
and generally ignored them. He laid down the letter which h 
been the subject of these remarks, and rose from the scantily- 
appointed breakfast-table. 

“You must do your best” he said quietly. “He is on his 
way by this time, and may arrive at any moment. He can share 
Harold’s room, and if you had a few extra things—you can get them 
from N——. I can spare you two or three pounds. A little chintz 
and muslin and some new ware will make the bed-chamber quite 
presentable under your clever management.” 

The door closed on the bent, shabby figure, and his wife’s eyes 
followed him somewhat wistfully. 

“Two or three pounds,” she murmured, “and he does so want a 
new warm overcoat. Could I manage it, I wonder ?” 

The thought of cai rear contriving brought a faint colour 
to her worn and faded face. She rose and took the letter, and 
then went to the window overlooking the neglected garden. The 
children were playing there. Five great, noisy, boisterous boys and 
one girl, their sister. 

he mother’s eyes looked out on them with more of wistfulness 
than pride—seeing the shabby darned clothes, the torn hats, the worn- 
out boots, and taking more noté of them than of the rosy, handsome 
faces, and blithe, strong young forms, which bespoke abundant health 
and strength. 

“T had better tell them,” she said, and taking up a shawl 
which Opal had knitted for her, she put it over her head, and 
went out into the chill autumn air. 

_ The children were round her in a minute. Opal, a girl of some 
thirteen or fourteen years, with a face like a spring morning, it was 
so fresh, and fair, and sunny, linked her arm in her mother’s, and 
impetuously demanded the news. 

“Is it the letter?” she asked quickly. 

some one left usa fortune ?” 

“Has the bishop remembered father at last?” asked Tom, the 
eldest of the six. 

“This letter is from abroad,” said their mother. 
lawyers of your uncle Sebastian. He is dead.” 

“They do not want us to go into mourning, do they?” said Tom. 


“Yes, of course it is. 
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‘Bosh ! when we've never even seen him, or he us,” cried 
Bertie, who was the youngest of the boys, and the special favourite 
of his sister Opal. 

“Do let mother speak!” cried Edgar impatiently. ‘“ What's 
the use of guessing when we can hear the real facts at once ?” 

“You see, my defrs,” resumed Mrs. Milroy, “ your uncle Sebastian 
went out to Spain when he was quite a lad, and your father and he 
have never met since. He married there, but his wife died long ago, 
and now he, too, is dead, and he has left an only child—-a son. This 
son he wishes your father to educate and bring up. He has been very 
much indulged—he is very ignorant—and when he is twenty-one he 
is to come into a fortune of thirty thousand pounds. That is the 
story we hear of him, and the boy himself is on his way, and may 
arrive at any moment. Your father wishes me to prepare you all for 
this new ui] ag and hopes you will welcome him kindly. Of 
course he will feel very strange and lonely, but——” She stopped 


mal ed 
ere was an ominous cloud on the six bright faces. The news 
had evidently not pleased them. - 

“ What a nuisance !” “ Disgusting!” “The idea of another fellow 
coming here.” “Why couldn't Uncle Sebastian lcave the young savage 
in his own country ?” 

These remarks fell low, like smothered thunder, from the various 
mouths. 

mr only was silent. She was looking at her mother’s face. 

, : ill it be any help to you? Will they pay?” she asked 
softly. ; 
rf Yes,” said Mrs. Milroy, colouring, as if half ashamed of the one 
welcome item in the news. ‘They are to pay one hundred pounds 
& year.” 

“ Well, that’s good,” said Opal emphatically. 
provide his food.” 

“ He'll only want oil and garlic,” interposed Tom loftily. * You 
had better look up some Spanish messes in the cookery-book, Opal.” 

‘“‘T wonder how he'll be dressed ?” said Bertie. “Don’t they wear 
sombreros and knee-breeches out there ?” 

“You haven’t told us his name,” said Opal curiously. 

“ Alfonso, or Pedro, or José, of course,” said Edgar. ‘I suppose 
he'll carry a dagger in his belt—or sash, whichever he wears—and 
give us a gentle reminder of his Spanish blood every time we dis- 


“ At least it will 


‘“‘ His name,” said the mother, when her voice could be once more 
audible, “is Ruiz, And I hope, my dears, you won’t disagree, for 
after all he is your cousin, and your father’s only living relative. 
Besides, you must remember he is an ee and we should all try 
our best to make him feel at home with us. And now I am going 
into N—— to make some  ealiacte so I trust you won't get into 
any mischief. I may not be home till tea-time, and if by any chance 
your cousin should arrive, I must trust you to show him all kindness 
and attention.” 

“ Where's he to sleep ?” asked: Opal. 

‘In Harold’s room. I am going to make a few additions to it. 
It is woefully shabby ; still, it’s the best of the bedrooms,” sighed the 
harassed woman. ‘ And we must make itdo. Perhaps your cousin 
won't be very particular.” 

She moved away then, and went back to the house to give her 
orders. Opal slowly followed. The boys lingered a few moments to 
discuss the advent of the new cousin, and then went to their father’s 
study for the morning lessons that were the torment and delight of 
his life. Torment, because of the wild spirit and insubordination 
of the yeUne, crew ; delight, because teaching was really a pleasure 
to him, and his mind was as gifted and intelligent as it was gentle 
and patient. The morning hours were always devoted by him to 
teaching his children ; indeed, there was no other prospect of 
education for them except what he could bestow. The town of N—— 
was far away, and schools there were expensive a3 well as unsatis- 
factory. It was his great ambition that Tom, his eldest son, should 
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go to’ Oxford ; but that idea looked very impossible, and very far 
off ; Indeed, insufficient fipances stood as a bugbear to most of the 
family’s ambitions or desires, for the Rev. Amos Milroy was only the 
rector of a small and poor parish in a remote district of Lincolnshire. 

Opal usually shared her brothers’ studies. Indeed, she was nearly 
as good a Latin scholar as Tom, and better at Greek than Edgar ; 
the boys themselves acknowledged that at English literature none of 
them “were a patch on her,” which was high praise in their 
phraseology. This morning, however, as her mother was going to 
the town, Opal took the household duties off her hands. That is to 
say, she dusted the rooms, and gave out the stores, and helped the 
one servant of the household in preparing the early dinner. When 
that meal was over and her father had departed on his parish rounds, 
and the boys started off with wild whoops on an expedition of their 
own, she put on her hat, and went out for one of the lonely rambles 
in which she delighted. 

The roads and lanes were already wearing that look of melancholy 
and desolation which Nature puts on at the fall of the leaf. 

The tints of autumn had changed into its season of decay and 
desolation—that season of grey sky and bare trees, of dull mists and 
sodden leafage, when it is difficult to feel bright or hopeful, or out of 
harmony with one’s dismal surroundings. . 

_ There had been a great deal of rain, and the low-lying grounds for 
miles around were more like marshes than anything else. But Opal 
did not mind weather. She flitted along through the dreary lanes, 
and shook off the withered leaves as they showered themselves on 
her pright hair, with a smile that might lave repaid them for their 
trouble. 

A walk of two miles brought Opal to her destination. She was 
then outside a low and broken stone wall, so thickly covered with 
ivy and creepers, and surrounded by underwood of all descriptions, 
that it was hardly more than outlined. 

This wall was the boundary of Chalford Hall, or, as it was most] 
called, the Old Hall, and from the rising ground where the girl stodl 
the beautiful, half-ruined building was distinctly: visible. 

_ Beautiful it was still, despite the ravages of time and the ore 
of neglect and desolation. It was a grey old Gothic building wit 
_dancet windows, pointed gables, and carved buttresses, and it stood 
in a park of vast extent, that was now a mere wilderness of trees, 
and tangled grass, and briars, and wild trailing ivy. 

At ashort distance from the wall by which Opal had halted was a 
small iron gate. It was broken, and hung on but one hinge, and the 
pillars too had fallen and crumbled into that same semblance of 
decay which made every one call the old Halla ruin. On the inner 
side of the gate a great oak stood ; it had been blasted by a lightning- 
stroke some score of years before, so the villagers said, and yet it 
stood firmly there—naked, leafless, with outstretched bouyhs, like 
akcleton arms that seemed to extend themselves threateningly over 
the portals it guarded. On the outer side was a small, deep pool, 
frinzed by reeds and rushes, and with the trailing leaves of hidden 
water-lilies. floating over its dark surface. By the side of the pool 
‘was a solitary heron. | 

Opal knew the bird quite well, and used to bring fragments of 
Dread to feed it with. dhe used to wonder if it ever stirred from 
that spot. She never came there without seeing it, the only living 
thing among the general loneliness and desolation. 

The old Hall was burdened with a host of traditions, and not a 
few crimes. From times immemorial the lords of Chalford had 
been. cruel, evil-living, and spendthrifts, Every generation had but 
added more debts, and wrung more money out of his inheritance, 
until at last the place stood as it stood now, a gloomy indication of 
fallen fortunes, and a byword of neglect and shame. 

Some said it was in Chancery, some that it was mortgaged to ten 
times its value, but all that was known of it was that it was tenanted 
by one solitary and uncanny being, a man full three-score years of 
age, an ill-conditioned, morose recluse, who had dwelt there for 
many years, seeing no one, going nowhere, existing people scarce 
Knew how, occupied, it was whispered, with strange and diabolical 
pursuits, 

Rumour is many-tongued, and what it gathers from one source 
is filtered through so many, that the last account bears little resem- 
blance to the first ; so the stories told of the inmate of Chalford Hall 
were many and strange. Opal had heard some of them, but she paid 
ae heed—as little as she did to the ghostly legends of the old Hall 
itself, 

She had been used to go there from quite a child. . She thought 
now, as she stood gazing on the dreary old building in the dusk of 
the autumn afternoon, of how often she had crept through those 
broken iron rails, or climbed the ruined wall, and wandered through 
the vast rere agers or over the moss-grown paths, where the 
aaa fli by, and the wild game whirred aid flew across her 

cet. 

She had never met a living thing beside the animals and birds, 
and had grown to disbelieve in the tafe of the solitary inhabitant. 


Often, too, she had wanderedthrough the rained portion of the Hall, 
and looked out throuch the windows of the haunted chamber ¢ but in 
all these expeditions she had invariably been alone, for—thoggh she 
could not have explained why—a strange disinclination had always 
been with her to introduce that noisy, boisterous crew of brothers to 
the weird solitude and mystery of this deserted place. 

In Opal’s nature there was a strange mingling of lightness and 
mysticism, reason and romance. Not even those who loved the girl 
best could have understood this inner part, as it were, of her nature. 
The stories of the Old Hall and its mystic legend had always 
impressed her greatly, but she never said so, and, indeed, rather 
shunned the subject if any chance remark led to its discussion. What 
she loved best was to come here by herself, to wander through the 
desolate rooms, or the great wilderness of the garden and park, and 
invent histories of the dead-and-gone Chalfords, or dream over the 
romantic episodes of their lives. 

It seemed so sad to her that not one of the family remained— 
that the beautiful, stately old pile had passed into strange haais, and 
no one heeded its decay. It had never looked more melancholy and 
dreary than it did now, with the chill mists a | like faint vapour 
from the damp ground, and the dull grey sky brooding over the 
leafless trees and rotting stonework. ‘The girl stood by the heron- 
pool, and rested her arms on the broken wall, and, leaning there, 
gave herself up to the luxury of thought so often denied her in the 
noisy and care-encumbered household at home. 

She must have stood there for a long time—how long, indeed, 
she scarcely knew, only that the faint dull daylight had deepened 
ao ees and the sky grown more colourless and the wind more 
chill. 

Then she roused herself with a start, and remembered that she 
had two miles to walk before she could reach her home. As she 
looked up, she saw, standing some few paces off, a solitary figure. 
The sight was so unusual a one in this lonely spot that it was Tittle 
wonder she started. But the start was one of surprise, not fear. 
The figure was a strange one—that of a youth dressed in most un- 
English garb, with a wide, drooping hat which half concealed his 
face. . 

She stared at him in unfeigned astonishment, and he returned 
the look. She saw a tall slender figure, a pale face, lighted by 
large pathetic eyes, sombre as night, yet with a strange light in their 
depths as of hidden fire that as yet only slumbered, and a beautiful 
mouth, curved, and mobile, and eloquent of feeling. Dark soft hair 
of richest brown framed in this strange unyouthful face—hair tossed 
carelessly from the low broad brow, and far too long and negligently 
worn for English taste. 

The one thing, however, that impressed the girl was the extreme 
mournfulness of the whole expression. Sadness haunted the dark, 
long-fringed eyes, and had drawn the curved mouth into pathetic 
lines, and set a seal of tragic meaning upon the brow ; and it was this 
sadness which struck her most and gave her courage to address the 
stranger. 

‘Do you wish to go into the Hall?” she asked gently. “I believe 
you can do so. It is not inhabited.” 

He looked at her curiously, then lifted his hat, and said in slow, 
grave tones : 

“No, I have no wish to go there. 
walk.” 

“Do you live in North Apse ?” asked Opal in surprise. “I 
thought I knew everyone here.” 

‘“‘] have come to live here,” he said in the same slow, measured 
accents, “at the rectory. When I found it, no one was there. I 
suppose I was not expected. I left my luggage and came out. The 
first road I found led me here. I have been watching you for 
long time. “Is that,” pointing to the Hall, “where you 

ive?” 
“Oh no,” said Opal quickly ; “I live at the rectory. And I 
suppose you are our new cousin. Is your name Ruiz Milroy ?” 

“ Ruiz Sebastian Milroy,” he answered calmly. “And you?” 

“I am Opal,” she said eumptys and gave him her hand. 

He took it in the same cold, grave way, and his mournful eyes 
looked steadily down at her own. 

“T never heard of you,” he said. ‘I wonder if I shall like 
ou.” 
Opal coloured slightly. 

‘“‘T hope so,” she said. “Iam sorry we were all out when you 
arrived. We did not expect you so soon. Had you a pleasant 
journey ?” ; 

“Pleasant!” His eyes flashed, his lips rd Santa the utmost 
contempt. ‘No; nothing is pleasant here. What an ugly, hateful 
country you live in!” 

Opal looked up indignantly. 

‘*‘T am sure it is not,” she exclaimed. “It is beautiful! Of course, 
at this time of the year ever thing looks dreary ; but I suppose it is 
not always summer even in Spain.” 


I only came here for a 
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‘Spain is lovely!” he said in a tone of intense regret. “I dont 
know how you can live under such grey skies, and with such 
horrible air <3 this to breathe. And have you no flowers or fruit ? 
Is it all like this; wet, marshy, flat? Ugh!” And he shivered 
visibly. 

“ Of course there are flowers and fruit at the proper time,” said 
die indignantly. “TI su pose you are cold and hungry, and that is 
why you are bad-tempered.” 


“Tam not bad-tempered” said the youth hotly, “and even if you 
are my cousin, I think you are very rude to call me so. I have the 
sun in my veins, and I know I shall hate this land of fog, and rains, 
and bleak cold days. My mother told me it would be so, and that 
English girls were bold and rude, and not like our Spanish maidens. 
She was quite right.” 

looked at him with the blood mantling in her cheeks. 
_. Your mother could not have known anyahing of England, for 
ehe was never here, and as for Spanish girls, they are bold enough in 
some things, if they are kept in convents and never allowed to look 
at a man without a veil over their faces. You see I know quite as 
much about your country as you do about mine.” 

He smiled with a somewhat lofty air of superiority ; but Opal 
eaw the smile, and it incensed her greatly. 

“‘ Youare a funny little girl,” he said coolly. ‘Come, don’t let us 
talk here any more ; it is cold. Show me the way home.” 

“If Iam a little girl,” said Opal with cutting politeness, “ I am 
at least accustomed to civility. Say ‘if you please.’ ” 

For a moment he looked at her, and she returned the look. 
Blue eyes and brown flashed defiance, rebellion, wrath at each other, 
as only young indignant eyes can do. Then somethirg in the girl’s 
clear violet orbs seemed to thrill and master him. A dark flush 
rose slowly to his brow. He raised his hat with an action of 
consummate grace, and bent half seriously, half mockingly towards 
her. “If you please, cousin,” he said. i 

She laughed and flushed too, and then turned away with a little 
air of conscious victory. : 

“Come, then; it will be quite dark if we do not make haste.” 


CHAPTER II. “TO-DAY IT I8 MY TURN.” 

Ow the whole the new comer was not popular with his young 
cousins, 

Youth is always more or less an<agonistic to innovations, and 
Ruiz Milroy was certainly entirely different in thought, word, and 
manner to themselves, and utterly unable to suit himself to the 
gloom of their everyday life. He disliked study—was too indolent 
by nature for any physical exertion, and regarded their rough sports 
and games with the utmost scorn and horror. Then he had been 
accustomed to have his own way entirely, and having been an only 
child was quite incapable of understanding the boisterous good- 
mature and “give-and-take” morals of the rectory boys. 

The only one for whom he showed any regard was Opal, but 
that favour lost its value in her sight from the fact of the rooted 
antagonism that existed between this strange cousin and her 
favourite brother, Bertie. | . 

_From the first Bertie took a dislike to him. He was a bold 
bright boy of ten, gifted with immense physical strength, unflagging 
spirits, an invincible fancy for A deste jokes, and a passionate love 
for his sister Opal. That this Spanish interloper, as he named Ruiz, 
should attempt to come between her and himself was more than 
he could bear, and he made Opal miserable with jealous reproaches, 
and infuriated the fiery-tempered Ruiz with sneers and taunts. 

‘The rector did not see much of what went on between the young 
folks. He thought that no doubt Ruiz would shake down in time 
and become used to English ways, and he felt rather despairing when 
he discovered how very backward his education was, and what a 
difficult subject he seemed for instruction or control. 

As for Mrs. Milroy she troubled herself very little about the boy. 
In fact she was rather afraid of him, if the truth be told. Afraid of 
his great sombre eyes that looked such a world of tragic meaning— 
of his abrupt curt manners, his very outspoken denunciations, for 
Ruiz never thought twice about saying what he felt, and had an 
uncomfortable knack of blurting out truths with an utter disregard 
as to whose feelings or opinions he offended. 

So for the first three months of his stay the boy was very 
miserable, and the rae very uncomfortable. 

As for Ruiz, he hated England. He hated the climate, the bleak 

y skies, the chilly weather, the rules and regulations of the 
household, the leng hours of lessons, the boisterous play, and 
incessant barrage, Co tormenting of the boys. He was out of place, 
and he felt it. No one understood him, no one cared for him, and 
his proud, passionate nature held such an inward craving for love 
that te Hve in this unsympathetic atmosphere was to him an endless 
purgatory. 

o one only of these new companions could Ruiz Milroy have 


spoken of his feelings, or betrayed something of the heart-hunger 
that consumed him, and that one was Opal. But Opal was cold too, 
and seemed to shun him, for Bertie hated him. et at times he 
caught the girl’s eyes fixed on him with a sort of wondering gentle- 
ness, and even in his most wild and passionate outbursts, a look or 
word from her would calm him. 

To show himself less ignorant in her sight, he worked hard at 
his hated tasks, and tried to set his aching and bewildered brain to 
the comprehension of Latin verbs and Greek hexameters, and all the 
terrible turmoil of figures and calculations comprised in that one 
odious word, arithmetic. 

The boys laughed at him and his blunders, but Opal never did, 
and many a difficulty did she smooth away by her clear and simple 
explanations, or gentle hints. To him she seemed a marvel of clever- 
ness. He only wondered how she could find delight in her brothers’ 
rough companionship or wild garaes. 

ometimes, but very rarely, he would find her alone, and coax 
her to go fora ramble with him ; butas the winter grew more bleak 
oth bitter, he gave up going out at all, and so saw less and less of the 
irl. 
e One day he was standing in the cheerless, unfurnished play-room, 
looking out of the window at the frozen ground and glittering icicles, 
when Bertie dashed into the room. | 

“Hallo, Mollycoddle!” he said boisterously ; 
coming out? We're going to skate.” 

“What is that ?” asked Ruiz, without moving from the window. 

Bertie laughed uproariously. | 

“Qh, you are a ninny!” he said. ‘Come and see; but I suppose 
you're afraid of catching cold, or getting your nose frost-bitten, or 
something of that sort. Shall I lend you a blanket ?” 

For all answer his cousin turned round, his eyes blazing, his face 
white as death. 

“T hate you !” he said fiercely. ‘“ What right have you to sneer 
at me, or what I do? You are nothing but a set of boors and 
farmers. You don’t understand how gentlemen live.” 

“ Don’t I, Miss Petticoats?” persisted Bert irritatingly. “ Perhaps 
Ido. Gentlemen here don’t lounge about on sofas, and drawl poetry 
and play guitars ; they are a bit more manly than you namby-pamby 
Spaniards. And as for sport, you don’t know anything about it, 
except bull-fights, and they’re only fit for barbarians. If all Spaniards 
are like you, they’re nothing but a set of old women.” 

Further words on his part were rendered impossible by reason of 
a violent blow that sent him reeling against the doorway. Ruiz 
had snatched up a heavy book, and hurled it at the audacious young 

aker. The moment Bert recovered himself, he flew like a young 
tiger at his cousin. Ruiz was cooler now, and met the onslaught 
with = simple'defence. At this juncture the door opened, and Opal 
entered. 

She gave a cry of horror, and flew towards the combatants. 
Ruiz instantly drew back, and she held Bert by main force. . 

“ You coward !” she cried, facing her cousin indignantly. ‘The 
idea of your striking a child like that! I wonder you're not ashamed 
of yourself.” 7 

“Tet me go,” cried Bert furiously. ‘It’s the first time he’s 
shown any pluck. I’m not afraid to fight him.” 

“ You sha’n’t fight him,” cried Opal passicnately. ‘It’s hateful, 
horrible! I wish you had never come here,” she continued, stamping 
her foot and turning again to Ruiz. ‘ We have no peace, night or 
day, now. Why can’t you be like we are, and not for ever quarrelling 
and setting us all by the ears ?” 

“T am glad I am not like you are,” said Ruiz with suppressed 
passion. “I wouldn’t be if I could. And you can’t be more sorry 
to have me than I am to be here. I am most miserable.” 

The proud, defiant look in his eyes died out, and in its place 
came one so heart-breaking, so pathetic, that a swift pang shot 
through Opal’s tender breast. 

She still stood there holding her brother’s collar, her slight young 
figure drawn up to its full height, her whole face eloquent of anger 
and reproach; but at those words her hand relaxed its grasp, the 
colour faded slowly from her cheeks. 

“ Bert,” she said reproachfully, “ you have been tormenting him 
again. It is not kind of you. He is our guest, you know, and we 
ought not to make him unhappy.” 

te boy pouted, and shook himself free from her detaining 
hand. 

“He is so ill-tempered, and he can’t stand chaff,” he said 
pettishly. ‘“ Besides, he began it—he threw a book at me.” 

“T am sure you are sorry,” said Opal, turning to her cousin. 
“ Shake hands and be friends again, won’t you?” 

“He must beg my pardon,” said Bertie defiantly, as he put his 
hands behind him. 

“T shall do no such thing,” said Ruiz haughtily. You insulted 
me. It is for you to beg mine.” 

Opal came and laid her hand; on his arm. 


“aren't you 
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““You are so much older,” she said gently, “and you know you 
really are bad-tempered, I have always told you so. Beg his pardon 
just to please me.” 

‘It will be a lie, and I shall not mean it,” muttered Ruiz, his 
eyes flashing fire once more. 

‘Tt won’t be a—ahem !” said Opal, smiling up in his angry face, 
“if you try and think you mean it—and to please me.” 

e hesitated. He met her eyes, and he thought of that day when 
she had first vanquished his pride and stubbornness, and she thought 
of it too. With a sudden flame of hot anger he wrenched himself 
uway. 

“No,” he said passionately ; “once before you conquered me ; 
to-day itis myturn. At least my will is my own !” 

“Oh, very well,” said Opal haughtily. ‘Do as you like, but re- 
member-——in offending Bert you have offended me, and I don’t forgive 
you until you say what I asked.” 

And she turned away like a young queen, and marched Bertie 
off with her. 


Ruiz stood where she had left him, till the last echo of her 
retreating steps had died into silence. His chest was heaving, his eyes 
were on fire with wrath and hate and passionate misery. The silence 
around him seemed full of fiendish voices mocking his sorrow and 
his loneliness. Everything in life was a blank, save the hatred 
and anger tearing at his soul. He felt a loathing of all mankind—a 
hatred of these young, mirthful, undisciplined creatures, who com- 

rehended him as little as he did them. His brain seemed on fire, 

e clenched his hand and cursed the fate that had brought him 
thither. Then he rushed from the room, snatched up his hat from 
the hall-table, and went out into the cold, frosty, sunless air, with 
all his soul in a tumult of rage, and the blood coursing like a 
stream of fire in his throbbing veins. He felt nothing of the cold— 
saw nothing of where his furious footsteps led him. His feeling then 
was that he would rather be devoured by wolves and bears than go 
back to that hateful house, and hear the boys’ sneers and joker, and 
see the proud contempt of Opal’s eyes. He had never felt so utterly 
alone and uncared-for as he felt now. The feverish love and tena- 


cious loyalty he bore for his dead parents and his lost home were | 


things that only met with ridicule and misapprehension. 

pal was his only friend, and now she had turned against him. 
She would never forgive him, and that thought maddened him and 
made him desperate. He never ceased his headlong flight until he 
found himself at the spot where he had first met her. The ruined 


i 


! 
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“No,” said Ruiz calmly, as he glanced aronnd “I thought 
these woods were free to any one. If you wish to keep them to yourr- 
self you should bar and guard their entrance better tnanm you do.” 

“You are very outspoken,” said the old man. “Whatis your 
mame? You are not of this country, I am sure.” 

“T am a Spaniard,” said the boy haughtily. “We do not ask 
people in my country who and what they are the moment we see 
them. Since you say I am trespassing, I will leave this place. I did 
not know I was doing wrong,” . 

“ Not bes eek the rights of landowners are somewhat 
rigidly enforced here; whatever they may be in Spain. You are a 
strange youth, but you have a face one can trust. I wish you to 
say nothing about me. It is my whim that no oue should know I 
live here.” 

“JT am not used to talk of the affairs of other people,” answered 
Ruiz. “I shall say nothing of you.” 

“That is well,” said the old man. ‘ What, are you going?” 

“Did you not say I had no right here ?” 

‘You are too quick at taking one at one’s word. You may stay 
if it pleases you.” 

“No,” said the boy, with a faint sigh as he looked over the frozen 
a ae and up to the icicle-hung trees. ‘I must go now. It is 

ate.’ 

“When will you come again ?” asked the old man. 

“To ee ? Never!’ 

“Nay. If I ask you, it is no longer a trespass). You may come 
when you choose, but—alone. Since you love solitude it is to 
debar Ma from your singular taste. lam an old man, and poor, and 
sick of life, and I hate all my kind, and live but for one object. You 
see I tell you this, I who for years have spoken to no living thing. 
I tell it you because in your face I read the war of those fieree 

assions that ruined my own life. Beware of them if you can 

erhaps, though, they may be stronger than yourself. In that case 
recognise in my fate the semblance of your own. Do you know 
what they say of yonder place ?” 

His withered hand pointed towards the lonely Gothic pile, with 
the last sun-rays gleaming blood-red on its lancet windows and 
arched gables, The boy’s eyes followed his gesture, a little startled 
by the strange manner and stranger words of this recluse. 

“They say it is haunted,” continued the old man. ‘“ Haunted. 
They are right. It is. Haunted by evil deeds—haunted by sad 
and bitter memories—haunted by one living soul whose days are 
weighted with the memory of a crime no after regret can expiate. 


Hall towered dim and spectral in the wintrv sunlight ; the leafless Do you understand, and will you shun me now ?” 


trees glistened with sparkling crystals; the heron stood beside the 


frozen pool and uttered a low and plaintive cry ; and the gate hung , I will not shun you if you desire to 


open on its broken hinges and showed the desolate park beyond. 
He hesitated a moment, then the desire for solitude—for isolation 


the broken gate, and turned off into the very depths o 
winter woods. Once there, and safe from human intrusion, he 
threw himself down on the cold, hard 


inexpressibly mournful in that dreary solitude. 
still, battling with the storm of passion in his breast, undergoing 
such mortal agony, shame, and self-reproach as would have gone 
nigh to break the heart of one who loved him, as that mother for 
whom he wept had done. 


CHAPTER Ill. “LET ME BE YOUR FRIEND.” 
THE-boy—for despite his sixteen years and tall stature he was little 
elae—lay there in that wild abandonment of grief for a long, long time. 
A touch on his shoulder at last recalled him to himself. He 


sprang up, and saw standing beside him astrange-looking object. It 


was the figure of an old man, lean and bent, with snowy hair and 
beard, and wild, gleaming eyes that looked fiercely forth from 
beneath thick, shagvy eyebrows. _ 

He was very old, and leaned heavily on a thick, stout staff. 

‘“Why are you here?” he asked Ruiz fiercely. ‘‘ Have you come 
to spy on me ?” 

he lad drew himself up indignantly. 

“No,” he said. ‘‘1 came because—because I wanted to be alone.” 

The old man looked at hii curiously. 

“You are over-young to shun your species,” he said. ‘“ What 
fault have you to find with canine: ” 

Ruiz coloured hotly. 

“My troubles concern only myself,” he said with his usual abrupt 
truthfulness, 

A grim smile crossed the lips of his questioner. That curt, 
haughty grace pleased him. It was unconscious, and it had a kin- 
ship to his own contempt and indifference for his species. 

“That is true, or at least you fancy it is true,” he said. “But you 
are rather ungracious. Are you aware you are trespassing ?” 


| 


“IT do not understand,” said Ruiz with simple directness. “ But 
ak with me atanytime It 
must be very sad to live unloved, and desolate, and alone.” 

“There is nothing in life sadder,” said the old man, and his head 


_—came over him like a resistless flood. He entered, pus aside ea = i bakagh; and the hands that clas the supporting 
the desolate : staff shook visibly. 


“Go, boy,” he continued wildly, “go. I have 


spoken to no living being for years. I cannot tell what made me 


und, and buried his face in | speak to you You are young, and the sorrows of youth are short- 
his hands, the hoarse shuddering sobs breaking from'him, sounding lived, an 
There he lay quite : is only the old who look forward and see—nothi 


doubtless life looks to you fair and full of promise. It 
: and backward 
on years that are like a graveyard of regrets. Heaven keep you 
from a fate like mine!” 

Ruiz looked compassionately at him. Beside this grey and 
colourless existence his own youth seemed less supremely desolate 
than an hour before he had thought it. 

He stretched out his hand. 

“‘ Good-bye,” he said gently, “I am sorry for you, if your life be 
what you say. And Iwill come and see you again, if it is your 
wish, or can be any pleasure to you.” 

‘‘Yes, come again,” said the old man eagerly. Then his eyes 
clouded. ‘You are young,” he said; “you will forget. Give me 
your promise ere you leave.” 

Ruiz drew his tall young figure up haughtily. 

‘“‘T never broke faith with living or with dead,” he said. “A 
bond that needs compelling is broken already. I have said I wal 
come.’ 

He raised his hat with that reverence which age and womanhood 
always inspired in him, and went his way homeward over the frozen 
ground, followed by the musing sorrowful eyes of the old Hall’s 
lonely tenant. 

They were all at tea when he returned. He went up to his room, 
and plunged his face in cold water to remove the traces of those pas- 
sionate tears he had shed, and then calm and proud-looking as a 
young king, he marched into the fire-lit parlour. There was a 
momentary silence as he entered. All eyes turned to him. The 
Rev. Amos thought involuntarily, “ What a noble-looking lad !” His 
wife felt a momentary wonder that the bright flushed faces around 
the board should suddenly seem so commonplace and coarse before 
the classic features and tragic!/beauty/of_this foreign yeuth. Opak 


ee 


_ don’t care, and they can’t change. 
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glanced at him and thought how grand and proud he looked, and 


the boys contented themselves with a contemptuous glance, and 
a muttered “womanish,” which was all the admiration they ever 
bestowed on that slender, well-knit figure and graceful bearing. 

“ You are late, my dear,” said Mrs. Milroy kindly, as she handed 
him his tea. 

“T went for a long walk,” he said curtly. — 

“Did you find it very cold ?” asked the rector. The boys tittered 
at the question. 

Opal glancing up saw how pale he was, and how heavy were the 
drooping lids that fell over his dark sombre eyes. A swift flood of 
compassion stirred her heart. She felt she had behaved cruelly and 
ungenerously to the lonely boy—she who understood him best, and 
for whom alone he had seemed to care in this household of strangers. 

“Tt was cold,” he said, answering his uncle’s question after a 
fiery glance at the smiling, mocking faces of the boys ; “it is always 
that here.” 

“ Well, well,” said the Rev. Amos cheerfully, “the winter will 
soon beover now. We are getting near Christmas, when the days 
begin to lengthen, and sometimes in February we have quite mild 
weather—violets and crocuses all in bloom. You will like England 
better when you see the spring.” 

‘‘T shall never like it,” said Ruiz ungraciously. 
ever I am able I shall leave it and go back to Spain.” 

“ A good riddance,” muttered Bert below his breath. 

Opal gave him a rebuking glance. __ 

Perha s you will change your mind,” she said graciously to her 
cousin. “ You might at least give England a fair trial.” 

He looked at her, but said nothing, and the meal went on as 
noisily as it had done before his advent—no one taking any further 
notice of him. 

When the tea-things had been removed, the boys all retired to 
prepare their studies for the next day. Ruiz followed them, and 
when they were alone he went up to Bertie and laid his hand on his 
shoulder. 

“Tam sorry for what I did this afternoon,” he said mune “Your 
sister was right. It was cowardly, but then you provoked me.” 

‘“‘Qh,” said Bertie loftily, “it’s of noconsequence. I’m not afraid 
to fight you, and I’d soon have shown you that if Opal hadn't 
interfered.” 

“ Bertie !” cried his sister indignantly, as she overheard this 
colloquy, “I am ashamed of you. Take his hand and say you’re 
sorry too. No doubt you were as much in fault as he was.” 

“That’s just like a girl,” scoffed Bertie indignantly. “Turn- 
coats! Never know their own minds. First on one side, then on 
another.” 

‘““T can’t understand half you say,” said Ruiz wearily. “I’ve told 
you I’m sorry. I suppose you don’t care. You are all very rude and 
very unkind. But it does not matter. I must live here until I am 
old enough to have my money and do asI like. Then I shall go to 


“ As soon as 


_ people whom I can understand, and who love me.” 


“Till then,” said a soft, shy voice, “let me be your friend. You 
are right, Ruiz. We have been rude and cold, and you must have 
felt disgusted often and often. I have told the boys so, but the 
Never mind. I will do what 
can for you, and I will be your sister, too, if you will let me.” 

The boys stared in amazement and felt a little indignant 
as well as ashamed, but Ruiz looked at her with all his passionate 
southern soul in his eyes; with such a storm of gratitude, wonder, 
admiration raging in his fiery young heart as it was well for her she 
could not read, or he explain. 

“ Thank you,” he said. 

That was all. But more words have expressed less fidelity, and 
more eloquent sentences a devotion not half so pure and perfect as 
the boy laid at the girl’s feet in that one short moment of mutual 
comprehension. 


CHAPTER IV. STRUCK DOWN. 


THERE was a time of peace at the rectory after this little episode. 
The boys troubled Ruiz less, though Bertie was still antagonistic 
and grudged his cousin his monopoly of Opal’s company. 

o please her Ruiz tried to skate, though he disliked it. But 
for Opal’s sake he would have don2 anything, and it was almost 
touching to see how he subdued his wild will and fiery temper, 
and put aside his own feelings and inclinations, and bent to her 
wishes with a half-proud, half-regretful complaisance. 

Christmas Eve came round, and the existing harmony had not 
been disturbed. Ruiz had helped Opal to decorate the old church, 
and pricked his fingers, and spoilt his picturesque velvet coat with 
bunches of holly and evergreens, and otherwise martyrised himself 
in her service. 

The boys had been skating, and when they came round in the 


dusk of the afternoon, they found the decoration completed, and 
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Opal scolded them for their selfishness. Bertie, who was inelined to 
be sulky, retorted sharply, and told her that as Ruiz was always 


dangling after her, they knew they were not wanted. This offended 
Opal, and led to an interchange of words between herself and her 
favourite brother. 

They all left the church together, but the boys insisted on having 
another skate before going home to tea, and Opal and Ruiz accom- 
panied them to the large pond, where they usually disported them- 
selves, Ruiz had his skates with him, but declined poing on the 
ice, and Bertie made this an excuse for further jeers and rudeness. 

His cousin took no notice of him for some time, but at last, 
irritated beyond endurance, he put on his skates, and challenged him 
toa race. Bertie refused, and: went on ames figures and doing 
spread-eagles and outside curves, while he sneered at his cousin’s want 
of proficiency. Opal sauntered on, and as soon as she was out of 
hearing, Bertie turned to his cousin and said firmly : 

‘“‘ Look here, I can’t stand this sort of thing any longer. I won't 
have. you coming between my sister and me, so just remember 
that. She’s not like the same girl now, and you're a sneak for 
turning her against us, and so I tell you. And I’d be ashamed if I 
were you, to have a girl teaching me to skate, and always be at her 
heels. You’ve come here where nobody wanted you, and I suppose 
we've got to put up with your company; but take my advice 
and let Opal alone, or it'll be the worse for you. I’m not going to 
have any sneaking Spaniards turning my sister's head, and making a 
ninny and a spoon of her! So just you mind what I say. And if 
you don’t like it, you can do the other thing !” 

For a moment Ruiz stood there and stared at him as if bewildered. 
Then a scarlet flush came into his clear, olive cheek, and an ominous 
flash leapt into his eyes. 

“You are an ignorant, insolent little boy,” he said in a low 
ty ass voice ; “and I shall behave to your sister exactly as I 
please.” 

‘No, you sha’n’t, for I'll tell Tom, and as he’s as old as you he 
can fight you and thrash you till you promise what I’ve asked.” 

“Bah !” muttered Ruiz with contempt, “you are nothing but a 
nation of prize-fighters, you English. It is you think of fight 
—fight, that and money-grubbing !” 

“And you're nothing but a set of cowards—you Spaniards !” 
hissed Bertie, as his cousin moved slowly away. “And all you can 
do is to shelter yourself behind a woman’s petticoats, or knife people 
in rae smal hing abo aeieene 

“ You know nothing about my country or my people,” said Ruiz, 
halting, and trying to keep down the rage surging in his heart. “If 
you did you would know that they can behave lke gentlemen even 
to strangers who claim their hospitality; but you—you are like your 
own bulldogs—as jealous, and as brutal, and as fond of fighting.” 

He was skating on again, only anxious to avoid further dispute, 
but Bertie crossed his path purposely, and they came into collision. 
Ruiz was not yet sufficiently sure of his balance to withstand the 
shock, and fell backwards, striking his head on the ice. The blow 
almost stunned him, but he struggled to his feet though his brain 
was giddy and confused, and a thousand lights seemed whirling before 
his eyes. Bert’s mocking laugh fell on his ear and maddened him. 

e saw the light young figure gliding by, and made a sudden 
spring, and seizing him by the collar shook him violently. Bertie 
raised his fist and hit his cousin full in the face. 

Then—how, Ruiz could never tell—it seemed as if his grasp 
relaxed. There was a dull thud, and the boy fell heavily down, an 
lay there at his feet like a log. 

He was not conscious of having struck him ; he had only let him 
go as that fierce blow was struck; but all the clear wintry air seemed 
suddenly to gleam like blood, and a wild shriek echoed across the 
frozen stillness: 

“Qh, God, you have killed him !” 

It was Opal’s voice, and Opal’s slight figure threw itself between 
him and that still and prostrate form. Then other voices sounded, 
and other figures pushed him aside, and he could only stand there 
stunned and bewildered, with his temples throbbing like hammers, 
and in his heart an agony of fear. 

“ Dead ! Is he dead ?” that was all he heard, and mingled with 
the dreadful words came Opal’s sobs of terror, every one of which was 
like a knife thrust in his heart. Then they raised that motionless 
form and moved away; none of them speaking to him, none of 
them pitying him, or even conscious of the agony of remorse and 
terror that held his senses strained to the utmost tension compatible 
with consciousness and power. 

He stood there alone on the cold glistening ice; wishing it would 
open and let the chill waters swallow him; wishing he had never 
come to this peaceful home, where he had been only an element of 
discord and antagonism from the first. Then suddenly a strange 
thought came to him. Why should he go~back? Everyone 
ha him, and now— now they would say he;was a(murderer. 
Opal nad said it, and thrust him aside with a look of horror, 
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He would leave Lincolnshire, he would leave England. He 
would make his way to,Liverpool, and work his passage out to Spain 
if need be. That would be better than living among kinsfolk 
so unfecling as these. Yes, he would do that. They should never 
be troubled with him more. 

His brain was still giddy and confused from that blow he had 
received. He could not think clearly or rationally—only all life 
seemed suddenly a blank and a desolation. 

Scarce knowing what he did, he tore off his skates, and rushed 
blindly away from the spot—on—on—on, while the night fell in 
darker shadow, and the white ground and frozen boughs seemed to 
Digan before his eyes with a dark stain upon their whiteness, and in 


is Rah a thousand fiendish voices seemed shrieking Opal’s terrified 
words : 
“ You have killed him!” 


CHAPTER V. TWO OHRISTMAS BVES. 

“Just four years ago,” sighed Opal Milroy, standing in the old 
church-porch, and looking out at the red, wintry sunset. 

She was a slender, beautiful’ maiden now, with something of 
graver and more thoughtful meaning in the face that had been so 
bright and sunny. 

She closed the door behind her, and left the keys with the old 
sexton, who was waiting by the gate, and then walked slowly and 
en on to that spot where every Christmas Eve found 

| a rn 

There was no ice on the pond this year, for the season had been 
mild-and rainy, and the meadows were a sheet of water, and the 
lanes only sloughs of mud. The pond, with its banks fringed with 
willows and its dark unruffled surface, looked a desolate picture set 
in among those reedy marshes and watery fields. 

ae shivered involuntarily as she stood there and looked across 
it. It was always solitary, save when the frost king had bound itin 
his icy fetters and the skaters came to hold their revels there. 

Far as she could see there was no living creature visible except 
herself, and the intense stillness struck her with a strange chill. tt 
had been her home for eighteen years—it mizht possibly be her home 
for all her life, and the idea came to her to- ay as it had never come 
before, with a sudden pang of distaste, and almost of horror. 

The eg of youth and vitality beat in her veins as the young 
sap thrillsin the trees. She wanted to live her life, not stagnate ; 
to drink in beauty, pleasure, hope ; and she was buried in as complete 
a solitude as any:spell-bound maiden of fairy-lore. 

These four years had brought many changes, but had only bound 
her to greater loneliness. 

In the first place had come the mysterious disappearance of 
Ruiz. From that fatal night, four years since, no one had seen or 
heard aught of the young Spaniard. He had not been missed in the 
excitement and confusion till the next day. By that time Bert’s 
broken leg had been set, and the household had recovered its usual 
composure, and then came the question: 

“ Where is Ruiz?” 

For four years that question had remained unanswered. 

The Rev. Amos had been well-nigh distracted. He had written 
to his brother’s lawyers, and they had advertised and sent detectives 
and offered rewards, and put all the usual machinery of the police 
in motion, and yet no clue, no faintest sign had been detected of the 
boy’s whereabouts. 

From the hour when Opal’s words had proclaimed him a 
murderer, he had disappeared as entirely as if the earth had opened 
and swallowed. him. 

Of course the prevailing idea in the minds of the rectory folk 
was that he had gone back to Spain ; but how he got there untraced 
and almost penniless, no one could guess. He gave no sign of 
his existence, his money lay unclaimed, but the lawyers still 
pe the hundred a year to the Rev. Amos Milroy, since his 

rother’s will had made no provision for so extraordinary a con- 
tingency as this, and had ordered that sum to be continued until 
Ruiz had reached the age of oe 

The money had been a great help. Tom had gone to college, 
and worked hard, and, thanks to his father’s splendid grounding, had 
gained scholarships enough to keep him in funds and help him 
along the road to that ambition which had once looked so 
hopeless a thing. The two next el had been taken, Edgar into a 
lawyer's office, and Amos into a bank, in Lincoln. Harold, Opal, and 
Bertie were at home. The latter still suffered from a slight lame- 
ness, and had only been very recently allowed to go without crutches. 
It had been a sad trial to Opal te sce her merry, active little 
brother so helpless, but his time of suffering had not been without its 
benefits, for it had brouvht brother and sister into yet closer 
companionship, and tamed the boy’s wild nature and hot temper 
into a patience and gratitude wonderful and beautiful to see. 

Of all these thinys Opal thought now, as she stood by the drooping 


willow-trees, and watched the sunset die in slanting lines of g°"! 
and red across the low, wet meadows. Her heart felt stranzc.: 
heavy ; her face looked pale and mournful, despite its youth a' 
beauty. With a sigh she turned away at last, and wandered li=- 
lessly along, taking very little heed of where she went, so absorb: ! 
was she in eign as to Ruiz Milroy’s fate, and the memur. 
of his short, ill-starred sojourn in their midst. 

When she found herself close to the old Hall she gave a start of 
surprise. She had not thought she was anywhere near it, and f:: 
long—for years, in fact—she had not pursued her old fancy for tres- 
passing in its dreary precincts. 

She reached the old gate, and found it closed and barred, and rudely 
secured with rusty iron chains, which held it in its place. Entrance 
was not possible now, unless she scaled the walls, and Opal hal? 
smiled, remembering her old tomboy escapades, and how darin:!¥ 
she would once have done even that. Now she contented herself 
with folding her arms upoi the low and crumbling boundary ; and, 
leaning there, surveyed the desolate old place with the pity and 
wonder that it always inspired in her mind. Even more desolate 
than of yore did it look, and the slight, graceful figure leaning 
against the ivy hedge looked strangely out of place in that drear 
and melancholy spot. 

Opal’s eyes wandered from arch to window, from wing to wing, 
and then again dropped to the weed-grown terrace, where bruken 
vases and maimed statues stood in mouldy resignation, and solitude 
with dusky wings sat brooding over the ravages of time. 

Mystery, ghosts, crime, any or all of these might haunt that 
loomy pile ; it looked a fitting abode for anything except human 
life. Yet as the girl’s eyes lingered in fascinated wonder she fancied 
she saw something move along the terrace walk—a human 
figure, if the dusky light could be trusted, and the aveyae shadows 
were not playing tricks with her clear young sight. She looked 
steadily, wonderingly at. the moving object. Yes, it certainly was a 
figure, the figure of an old man; and as she stood there motionless as 
the wall she touched, it came slowly along in her direction with the 
feeble uncertainty of age, a spectacle as pitiful und cheerless as the 
old Hall itself. He came up to the gate, and examined the bolts, and 
shook it as if to try its strength ; satisfied apparently with its cape- 
bilities for resistance he moved on. At that moment some 
start or action of Opal’s stirred the ivy, and he looked up. Their 
eyes met. Opal felt almost frightened as she saw that strange face 
with the shagvy white beard, the thin straggling locks of hair 
framing in its withered features. Yet of the two faces his expressed 
more fear than hers, though the fact only recurred to her long 
afterwards. 

There was a moment’s silence. Then he said in a low, fierce voice: 

‘‘ What are you doing here ?” 

The girl felt too bewildered to answer. She could only stare at 
those wild, gleaming eyes, and a sense of terror held her speechless. 

‘Are you dumb ?” he asked, shaking his stick impatiently, and 
looking at her again, with the look, she thought, of some lost soul in 
torment. ; 

She tried to speak, but that gaze held her spell-bound ; no words 
would come. 

“Who are you?” he said again. 

“Tam Opal Milroy,” she faltered, finding power at last to open 
those frozen portals of speech. 

There could be no mistake this time. It was fear that those wild 
eyes held—fierce, overmastering dread, that paled his face to ghastliness, 
and made his frail hands tremble as they rested on his staff. He 

lanced round in terror. His voice, for all his effort at self-control, 
ad in it something of appeal—of entreaty—as if he asked a favour, 
not enforced a command. 


“Go! go!” he cried, waving his hand. “How dare you come 
here! You have noright. You are a spy, an intruder. Go, I tell 
you, or-——” 


He had no need to utter the threat, Opal was too terrified to 
wait for further words. She turned and flew across the leaf-strewn 
path and over the marshy meadows like a lapwing. Fear lent wings 
to her feet, and, though panting and breathless, she never rested until 
a good mile lay between her and the old Hall of Chalford. 


The stars were glittering clear and large in the brilliant wintry 


ote one of the topmost towers of the old Hall, in a small and 
curiously fitted chamber, sat a young man busily writing. The 
chamber would have puzzled a surprised any cine visitor. 
It was nothing but a species of observatory, rudely and scantily 
appolues ; but it held within its four walls an ainbition as lofty as 
those a of space into which science and patience had given 
it insight, 

The turret contained three windows_and had a glass skylight. 
In the centre, mounted on a moveable axis, was,a large telescope. 
In one corner stood an astronomical ‘clock, regulated—to sidereal 
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time, 


place, and crouched beside it was the old man who had zo terrified 
Opal Milroy. 


It was verging towards midnight, and for an hour or more no 
sound had broken the stillness of that strange chamber save the 
neise of the pen on the paper, or the beat of the strange clock which 


marked the star time. 
The old man roused himself at last and looked at the writer. 
‘*‘Do you watch again to-night ?” he said. 
The 
great sad eyes that seemed haunted by some mournful memory. 
‘* Yes,” he said simply. 


“But it is Christmas Eve. You might give yourself a holiday 
You have satisfied yourself as to the transit of the 
a point of Aries. You give yourself no rest. You will be 


for once. 


‘IT have never been ill in my life,” answered the young man 
calmly ; “and now that life is only of value so long as I can pursue 
these studies. Weeks, months, years, how paltry they look beside the 
I fee Hee ca ere joumney, 
going on from stage to stage, approaching by gradual degrees the 
ok life—a short human life—all 


eternal wonders of the heavens! 


confines of the visible universe. 
devoted to that one pursuit, seems far too brief!” . 

““T have found it so,” answered the old man dreamily. 
yet success was once so nearly mine. 


only ? 
He paused abruptly. 


warranted. 


“Only—a woman came between me and my life’s ambition,” he 
went on dreamily. “It isalways so. We work, they destroy. That 


is life, or—fate.” 

His companion made no answer. 
speech. 
mere material cares. 
youth that sees in its own dreams a heaven, and in its own ambitions 
success. 

‘* Put away your work ; you have done enough,” continued the 
old man presently. “For nights you have had no sleep ; for days no 
exercise, or rest. When I promised to teach you all I knew, I 
exactedl no guerdon but obedience. Give me that to-night. There 
are thimgs I would speak of. My mind is uncasy and full of care. 
Come and sit by the stove and talk, or let me talk.” 

The youth pushed aside his papers, and rose with a somewhat 
proud and graceful reluctance. 

Beside the stove was an old stool. He took it and drew near 
the feeble warmth of the fire. He was very pale, and his frame was 
far teo slender and fragile to bespeak robust health. 

His companion’s eyes rested somewhat anxiously and regretfully 
upon him. 

“ Ruiz,” he said, “ what will you do when I am dead?” 

The dark eyes looked vaguely at the withered face. 

“‘]T don’t know,” he said simply. “ Live on here, I suppose. You 
have taught me how little is necessary for actual existence. The 
woods supply us with food, the river with drink ; and then there is 
always the great work.” 

“The great work!” echoed the old man regretfully. “Ah me, 
what dreams I had of it, what hopes, what ambitions! Dead, dead 
—all dead!” 

“ Your book will live,” said Ruiz simply, “and it is so nearly 
done now.” 

“ And the sands of life are so nearly run out,” answered his 
companion. ‘“ And what a life! Dreary, unloved, desolate as any 
hermit’s. Even fame could not quicken these old pulses by a single 
beat, or give my heart one throb of yladness. Ah, boy, there is no 
sadder thing in life than a lonely old age.” | 

Ruiz was silent. He was thinking of how and where he had 
first met his strange companion; of how that promise to revisit him 
had been kept again and again, until, in the sudden shock and terror 
of finding himself a criminal, he had fled to the old recluse as to a 
refuge, and begged him for shelter for a brief space. 

The old man had taken him into the Hall, and exacted a solemn 
promise of secrecy, and an assurance that the boy would never 
venture without the walls of Chalford, night or day, without his 
permission. 

“Tam old,” he said, “ but I like you, and feel I can trust you. 
I did so from the first hour I saw your face. You are as safe here 
as if the ocean rolled between you and those from whom you flee. 

I will bring you news of their welfare from time to time, but 
your existence will be shrouded in impenetrable mystery.” 

And so it had been. 

No one at the rectory dreamt that the lost and long-sought-for 


’ 


A table near one window was covered with books and 
Papers ; a small stove of charcoal gave warmth to the bare, chill 


oung man raised his head—a dark Murillo-like head, with 


“And 
I should have made my 
oame as famous as that of Schroter, Madler, Struve, Herschel, 


He looked with a strange yearning at the 
beautiful boyish face—graver, sadder than twice its years could have 


He was not given to much 
His thoughts were tuned to graver, higher things than 
He was unwise with that unwisdom of early 


cousin was living close within their reach, and all the remorse and 
pee of Opal’s heart were unrelieved by any suspicion of his safety 
or well-doing. 
The boy had a wild, romantic feeling that he had sacrificed his 
wealth in their favour. He never dreamt that law is a stubborn 

uardian, and demands strong proofs before relinquishing its rights. 

e had a strange desire, too, to be near Opal, to be within call, to 
hear of her welfare, to offer up his life, as it were, in a species of 
martyrdom that some day would win forgiveness for the errors of 
his passionate youth. 

or four years he had lived with the old recluse, and for four 

‘hoes the old man had consciously deceived him. He still deemed 

imself Bertie’s murderer ; he still had fits of agony and remorse, as 
he thought of the bright boyish face lying cold and white in the 
winter sunset, with closed eyes whose mute reproach was as a knife- 
thrust in the heart of his elayer; and the old man knew it, and let 
him suffer. 

He deemed it best to keep the boy in his power by this means, 
to use his strength and skill, his brains and hands, in mental and 
physical servitude ; and time -had drifted on, and Ruiz never com- 
pane and how could the dim eyes of age read in that proud you 
ae the dread dreariness of heartbreak, the haunting memories o 

espair ? 

Quiet, pale, studious, the boy had passed through four years of 
utter loneliness and privation, finding solace only in the wonders of 
that glorious study to which his promise bound him, absorbing 
himself gradually in its mysteries and discoveries, until he bid fair 
to rival his master. 

And now it was Christmas Eve once more—the fourth anniver- 
sary of that night when he had fled hopeless and terror-stricken to 
this dreary refuge—and he sat there and listened to the old man 
babbling of his broken hopes and wasted youth, and thought to him- 
self in proud resignation, ‘“ My life, too, is over.” 

He had never uttered a complaint.. He had served the old man 
like a servant, and performed all the needful offices of their simple 
life, ing as his reward those hours of study and instruction 
which to many of his age would have been only penance. He was 
very weary often, but the young live on evep ‘xainst their will, 
and now he had become almost reconciled ~- ois sombre and 
solitary existence. 


‘ It was only when sleep brought him some vision of his past life 
that he felt his spirit rebel against this dull monotony. At other 


times he did his best to forget that the sun of the south had warmed 
his veins, and given him those dreams of orange-groves, and blue 
bright skies, and music, and colour, and beautiful women, and bold 
men, that made all his memories of his own beloved land. 

“Four years—it seems a lifetime,’ he muttered now as he 
crouched closer to the stove, and the stars shone out unheeded, | 
forgotten alike by youth and age, while the bells chimed out on the 
midnight air the old, old message, “Peace and goodwill to all 
mankind.” a an 


CHAPTER VI. AWAKING. 


THE bells had ceased to chime, but the two inmates of the 
turret-chamber still sat in immoveable stillness. The old man had 
sunk into deep slumber, the younger was lost in thought. 

The loneliness of the night, and the greater loneliness of his 
surroundings, did not Erable him. The sky shone crystal clear 
above his head, and the windows of the turret showed the starry 
galaxy sprinkled over that azure field, and tempting him to follow 
out their mystic rotation with the ardour such a pursuit inspired. 

He had written much and studied much in those four years. He 
was at present engaged on an essay on variable stars, and spent 
every night that was clear and fine in observing. 

he situation of the old Hall and the elevation of this special 
chamber made such observations very practicable, especially as the 
strange inhabitant of Chalford had accumulated many valuable 
scientific instruments for that purpose. | 

Who or what the old man was, Ruiz did not know. He had 
received no confidence on that point, and was too pee to ask for 
it. Sometimes for days together they hardly spoke to each other, 
and, though the boy had often wondered what secret weighed a a 
his strange companion’s mind and bound him to such complete 
isolation, he manifested no curiosity on the subject. 

At twenty years of age, Ruiz Milroy felt like an old man, and all 
the passionate emotions, and yearnings, and excitements of youth 
were as a dead letter to him. He lifted his head now, and looked 
at the sleeper with strange compassion. Would such a fate be his ? 
Was his life also to be a haunted one—haunted by the shadow of a 
crime, the ghosts of dead passions, the memories of a brief dream of 

ladness ? : 

The thought stung him to a sudden pe Si eg unlike the 
usual calm patience that characterised) him.| He \rose.and went to 
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the east window, and looked out. The blue sky looked like a 
rhield of polished steel; the stars seemed to say, “Study us, and 
we will repay you.” The great Elecore pointed invitingly to 
vlittering Jupiter ; but his mind was dwelling on things terrestrial 
to-night, and the solar system had lost something of its attraction. 

His eyes—at first dreary and absorbed—grew restless and almost 
fierce. He felt as some wild jungle king might feel, caged and 
isolated from its species. Nature for once cried out against its 
enforced inaction, and pictured to him hopes, dreams, ambitions, 
glories far different to that philosophical abstraction in which he had 
tried to steep his soul. 

His pulses leaped, the blood raced wildly through his veins. He 
flung open the window, and leaned out into the cool and frosty beauty 
of the night. 

From the sky his eyes turned to the great park, and the weed- 
grown terraces, and the shining line of water that marked the 
boundaries of Chalford. To rove from them to the low broken wall, 
and rusty iron gate, and stagnant waters of the heron pool, was a 
natural consequence. 

There they paused, arrested by a vision so strange and unexpected, 
that for a moment his heart ceased to beat, and a pang of fear shot 
through it. What he saw was a white figure flitting through the 
woods, and gliding towards the old gate. Reaching it, it stopped and 
looked over the broken wall towards the grim old building. The 
turret was so high and far off, that Ruiz could not possibly distin- 
suish the features of this strange apparition, but the pang of fear 
ied out as quickly as it had come, and he quitted the chamber, 
leaving the old man there asleep, and rushed down the staircase, 
through the corridor, and out at the side-door, which was his usual 
mode of egress. Once on the terrace he skirted the wall, and keep- 
ing in the shadow, he made his way towards the gate. 

When he reached it, the figure had gone. He seized the trailing 
branches of ivy, and swung himself up to the top of the old wall. 

From that vantage-point he ould see a long distance, and he 
caught sight of the white floating ents a short distance off, as if 
the owner were skirting the boundary of the park. He sprang 
down as noiseleasly and lightly as a cat, and hurried off in pursuit. 
What strange curiosity prompted his actions he could not tell. 

He never thought Jf asking himself. An impulse stronger than 
reason guided him, avid he obeyed that only. 

A very few moments and he was near enough to touch the figure ; 
another—and he was beside it. 

_ To his amazement it suddenly turned, and, passing him so closely 
that the floating drapery brushed his feet, went back along the same 
way as he had pursued it. But one strange thing he noted, and that 
was the look in the wide-open eyes—a look strange, weird, and 
wholly unlike to any human expression. 

A sudden thought flashed across his mind. 

Was she a sleep-walker, this girl, whose face in the weird moon- 
light had looked without recognition at his, whose sunny hair hung 
round her like a cloud, whose eyes were like, yet unlike, those haunt- 
ing violet eyes of his cousin Opal’s ? 

Opal’s ! the word crossed his brain like a lightning flash. Was 
it—could it be ? 

He started off in fresh pursuit, it brought him to the gate, and 
there again the slender white-clad figure stood gazing over the ivied 
wall with those fixed, sightless eyes. 

Impulsively, unwitting of harm or hurt, he grasped her arm. 

“ Opal !” he cried hoarsely. 

He felt a shudder run through the slight young frame. Her 
whole body quivered and shook as if under the pressure of some 
intense physical suffering. 

The eyes gleamed back with an awful look of horror and incom- 
prehension—a cry left her lips, so wild and awful that it 
eurdled the very blood in his veins. Then she fell down at his 
feet and lay there like one dead. 

In an instant he flew to the gate, and tore at it, and shook it 
with the frenzy of almost superhuman strength. It gave way, and 
he seized the girl in his arms, and bore her into the old Hall. She 
lay in his arms like a log—stiff, cold, to all appearance lifeless ; and 
terrified beyond all pene of speech, he easel up the broken stair- 
way, and through the dusty dreary corridors, nor ever stopped till 
he came to the turret chamber. 

_ The old man was still asleep, but that sudden entrance startled 
a He opened his dazed eyes and stared at Ruiz in bewilder- 
ment. 

The boy troubled him with no explanations. He laid his sense- 
less burden close to the stove; he rushed to an inner room and 
brought out rugs and pillows, and piled them on the bare floor, and 
lifted her on to them, and chafed her cold and frozen hands in an 
agony of dread. 

“Who is she’ Why do you bring her here?” asked the old 
man at last, as he tottered feebly over to the senseless figure and 
stood leaning above it. 
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“It is Opal—it is my cousin !” cried Ruiz wildly. 
dead ? Will she never look at me?” 

“Opal Milroy! Here at this time. What brought her?” 

“Sleep, I should say,” answered Ruiz despairingly. “ I remember 
the boys telling me of her strange habit once. I found her walking 
to and fro beside the old east gate, and when I spoke and woke her 
she screamed and fell down like this. Oh, she moves, does she not ? 
Oh, say she won’t die also.” 

“If it is as you say, it is a dangerous thing,” said the old man. 
“But what matter if she dies? Your secret will be safe then.” 

“My secret!” he cried bitterly. ‘Do you think I place that in 
the balance with her life? Better suffering—prison—death, than 
that she should perish thus.” 

The old man looked at him grimly. 

“ And this is my reward,” he said. ‘ You would sacrifice all the 
labour as years for the sake of a foolish girl. What is she, or her lifé 
to you?” : 

“My life also, I think,” he answered softly, and a dusky flush 
crept over ,his face as in sudden, tender shame he bent it over 
the motionless form. 

He had not known how that face and memory had haunted him 
till now ; he had not dreamt what possibilities life held, or what he 
had denied himself in the future. 

She stirred and moved, a deep sigh parted her lips, and that 
warm, sweet breath seemed to hiin asthe scents of Paradise. His arm 
was still round her, her hand still lay in his. Suddenly he felt the 
slight figure thrill and tremble in hisclasp. Her eyes opened on his 
fuce, not startled or surprised now, but only glad with the gladness 
of a happy dream. An instant, and as her head drooped on his 
breast he bent and touched her lips with the passion of youth 
and the reverence of joy. 

“Opal,” he murmured dreamily, ‘oh, how happy I am to see 
you again!” 

The girl’s languid eyes unclosed. 

“This is like death—or heaven,” she said faintly. 
Ruiz, or do I only dream ?” 

“Ah no, it is no dream,” he whispered passionately, almost 
wondering that the eloquence and gladness of his heart could find no 
better utterance than these commonplace words. ‘Iam here beside 
you.’ ; 
She struggled into a sitting position, and looked wildly and 
affrightedly round the strange room. 

‘“‘ How did I come here?” she cried in terror, as her scared eyes 
caught sight of the old man standing by the axis of the telescope, and 
watching her furtively. 

Ruiz rose to his feet looking rather embarrassed. 

i I—I brought you,” he said timidly, and his face flushed like a 

rl’s. 
oe You !” Her dazed senses, arrested by strong effort, went back on 
lines of memory to seek for solution of this mystery. But thev 
could find none. Then her eyes travelled slowly downwards and 
saw her strange attire—her bare feet that had been thrust into 
slippers, her long flowing hair, and white loose garments, and the 
blood flew in a crimson torrent to her face and neck. 

She could not speak for shame, and wonder, and agony of mind. 
She covered her face with her hands and trembled in every limb. 
Ruiz pitied her, but he was equally abashed and bewildered, and he 
knew there was something about her appearance that was unusual 
and unlike what he remembered in the days of old. 

“You—I think you were walking. in your sleep,” he faltered 
at last. “Idid not know. You looked so strange, and I spoke, and 
then vou screamed and fainted, and so I brought you here. At least 
itis warm and sheltered, and we can send word to your home if you 
wish.” 

‘“It seems all so strange,” murmured the girl faintly. “ And you, 
Ruiz, how is it you are here? For four years we have been searching 
for you high | low, and yet-——” 

“And yet he was at your very gates,” said the old man grimly. 

“Why did you leave us ?” asked Opal, forgettingeven her strange 
adventure in this new interest, and gazing with rapt and wondering 
eyes at the beautiful, dark face above her. “Did you never think 
how we grieved, wondered, sought you ?” 

“No,” he said simply. “I knew you all hated me, and I had 
taken your brother’s life—orso you thought—though my hand never 
dealt that blow, I can swear to that.” 

“‘ His life!” cried Opal wonderingly, and turning her bright eyes 
from one face to the other; ‘‘what do you mean? Bertie is alive 
and well. He was lame for some time after that fall, but he always 
told me it was his own fault—his own temper occasioned it.” 

“Alive!” Ruiz turned and faced the old man with eyes aflame 
and indignant. “Did you not know this?” he said slowly. 

The old man was silent. 

Ruiz drew himself up to his full height., Light,/hope, joy, the 
gladness of a new and wonderful relief, flooded ‘his heart, and gavie to 
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his face an almost unearthly ecstasy. Witha sort of sob he caught 
his breath, and threw himsel€ beside Opal. 

“Oh, to think of it—to think of it !” he cried wildly. “After four 
years ! I have lived here believing myself a murderer, picturing you 
as hating my very name——” 

“T never did that,” said Opal with a beautiful blush. “I know 
we were all very unkind to you. We did not mean it. We were 
young and spoilt, and did not understand or even try to understand 
you. I think, when you left us, we felt that every day, and would 
have given anything to undo the past. But it was too late.” —_— 

She had forgotten everything, her appearance, her strange visit 
here, the old man’s presence. A sudden sense of what those four 

ears had meant to the lonely suffering boy came home to her, and 
er heart grew hot with passionate pity, and her eyes spoke back to 
Lis in sweet compassion. 

That long, bashful, eloquent look told more than any words, and 
stirred to life such feelings as neither had dreamt of before. 

To Ruiz it seemed as if heaven had opened to his gaze. Never 
could any moments in after-life be like this strange time that was all 
joy, and rapture, and wonder fused into the strong fire of his ardent 
nature, glad with such gladness as never comes twice in a lifetime. 

“Let us go home,” he said at last, rising and looking round 
the cheerless room, forgetful now of all charms of science and 
ambition. 

Opal rose too, and the white garments and fleecy woollen shawl 
tell round her graceful figure like the draperies of a Greek statue. 

“Yes, we will go,” she said with a shudder. “ Some instinct drew 
me here to-night. I cannot tell what. I know I was dreaming of 
the old Hall, and striving to reach it, and the gate was barred, and I 
only saw that stern, forbidding face warning me back ; and then I 
seemed to look and saw—you.” 

He looked at her with eyes so eloquent that words were 
scarcely needed. Then he drew her arm in his, and turned to the 
old and shrinking figure of the old man still leaning there in the 
dusk of the cheerless room. 

“For four years you have deceived me,” he said curtly. “I did 
your work. I keptmy promise. I do not reproach you, for you are 
old and unhappy, I know. Perhaps you did not think of how I suf- 
fered. If you had been honest with me I would not have left you as I 
do. Your secret is your own still, and I will breathe no word of my 
etay here if you forbid me. And now farewell.” | 

The old man raised his head and looked sadly at the two beautiful 
young figures. 

“ Fate is against me still,” he said mournfully. “I warned you 
how it would be. Fate is always a woman. Well, go your way, 
leaving me in peace. I deceived you—true, but it was for your good. 
You might have been a great man. I suppose you prefer to bea 
woman’s slave. Get you gone, and say of me what you please !-” 

Ruiz took Opal’s hand, and led her away. He could not trust 
himself to speak. 


CHAPTER VII. REQUIESCAT IN PACE. 

Ir Ruiz had once deemed himself an unwelcome intruder at the 
rectory he could do so no longer. 

The family were roused up by Opal’s return, and flocked down, 
startled and alarmed at her summons ; but when they saw her com- 
panion and heard his strange story, they seemed to find no words or 
means enough to show their gratitude and delight. 

There was no thought of going to bed again. The boys lit the fire 
in the shabby old parlour, and ravaged the larder for stores ; and 
they all sat round the fire and feasted right merrily ; and what 
with hand-shakings, and embraces, and kisses, poor Ruiz felt 
absolutely bewildered. 

But how happy he was, and how merry they all were, and how 
radiant and sweet Opal looked, coming down to them after a quarter 
of an hour spent in donning some wonderful garment of dark cloth 
with cunning little knots of scarlet here and there, that made her look 
lovelier than everin Ruiz Milroy’seyes. And the Rev. Amos sat and 
beamed on them all with his grey hair still rubbed persistently up 
the wrong way. And Mrs. Milroy, with hercap awry and her sweet, 
anxious face quite placid and joyful, could not make fuss enough 
of the “young savage,” and between her embraces, sat and looked 
at him with eyes half glad and half tearful, and wholly loving, 
just as hie own mother might have looked had she been there. 

As for Ruiz himself, he could not talk much, or eat much, though 
he tried his best, for his heart seemed too full, and his eyes had an 
unaccountable way of getting euddenly dim. It seemed so strange 
that all this love and gladness had been waiting to warm his starved 
heart for all these cold and empty years, and he had never known or 
credited the possibility of such a thing. 

And then how the boys tormented Opal and declared their 
intention of putting outside bolts and padlocks to the doors and 
windows of her room, and how the jests and teasing ceased when 


their father, raising his ruffled grey head, laid his hand on the girl’s 
sunny hair, and said: 

“It must have been Providence who guided your steps thither, 
my child,” and what untold eloquence was in Ruiz’s eyes as he looked 
at her, and said softly: 

‘I think so, too.” 

Then at last the rector and his wife bade them good-night, though 
indeed it was quite daybreak, and the young folks drew closer round 
the fire, and Opal sat shy and silent by the side of the returned 
prodigal, and when he timidly clasped her hand, let it rest unrebuked 
in his. 

And whether the boys saw or guessed they were not wanted, is 
hard to say, but certainly one by one they dropped off, and Opal 
roused herself with a start, saying she too must go, and could he 
find his way to his own old room? and he, not answering, looked 
up, and meeting her eyes, grew faint and trembled like a leaf. 

Seeing her so shy and frightened, he put his arm round the 
beautiful dainty waist, trembling too at his own boldness. 

“You are glad—really glad, to have me back again?” he whispered. 

And though she could have thrown herself at his feet and poured 
out a torrent of words, so full was her heart, and so happy, that she 
only dropped her head—meekly, coyly, like a flower faint with 
sunlight, and said quite as softly : 

“Yes.” 

“You have been with me all these years,” he continued, growing 
bolder as he felt his power and saw how fair, and sweet, and yielding 
she was; “I have never forgotten you, or your promise.” 

“ What promise ?” she asked, very, very faintly now. 

“That you would be my—sister—too.’ 

She was silent, and her heart beat strangely fast, as surely no 
sister's heart had need to beat for assurance of « brother’s love. 

“But, after all,” continued Ruiz, still more boldly, “Iam not 
nae as I wish you to keep that promise. 1 want something else, 
Opal.” 

er What ?” she asked even more faintly. 

‘“‘T want you to love me, as I love you—asI have loved you since 
first I came here, a savage, ignorant boy, to whom you were as an 
angel of goodness.” 

He could be eloquent enough now; how could he help it, 
looking down at those softly crimsoned cheeks, those long bashful 
igi the quick beat of the passionate young heart answer- 
ing his own, as only youth and love can answer to each other ? 

‘“‘ What do you know of—love?” she said at last. ‘ You have only 
studied the stars these four years, so you told me; and why may 
not be your sister still ?” 

‘“ Look in my eyes, and answer me.” 

But she could not, for she knew—thouzh she had not studied the 
stars for four years—that it was no sister’s love her heart held; she 
had known it from the moment her eyes had met his again in thie 
weird silence of the turret-chamber. 

“Tf you can only be my sister,” said Ruiz presently, “it will be 
rae fal a go back to the old Hall and study the stars again ; 
shall I, . 

Her cheeks paled suddenly ; the little hands clasped themselves 
round hisarm. Her eyes looked we to his in sudden terror. 

“Oh no, no!” she cried. “We cannot lose you again. You 
could not be so cruel, Ruiz.” 

‘Then say, ‘Stay for my sake’ !” 

A lovely smile curved her lips. 

“That is like your old masterful self,” she said; “you should 
say, ‘if you please.’” 

He laughed too, remembering their first battle and her victory. 

“ If—you Seiergel 

Again her head drooped, but this time it fell coyly, naturally, on 
his breast. 

“ Stay for my sake, Ruiz,” she whispered obediently. 

His lips answered her. 


It was a week later. 

Ruiz Milroy had almost forgotten the old tenant of Chalford in 
the glory and gladness of his young love-dream. Those dreary years, 
those mystic studies, the ambition that he had told himself would 
suffice to fill his life, had all faded into the background of some far- 
off past. Suffering, misery, privation, all these things were as though 
they had never been. Yet suddenly and sharply they were recalled 
to him. 

He had received a letter on this morning of the closing year, 
containing only a few words, but though unsigned and undated, he 
knew who had written them. 

‘IT am dying, and I would fain see you before my life ends. 
Come to me to-night, in the turret-chamber. Tell no one of this 
message.” 

Ruiz felt somewhat perplexed and distressed as he read. But»he 
went, saying nothing to anyone but Opal: 


It was about nine o'clock when he left the rectory. A clear, crisp, 
frosty night ; such a night as he would but a brief while before have 
ent in long study and abstruse calculations. Now it was only fille 

with dreams and excited hopes, and the rich promise of years to 


come. 
Never had he thought the old Hall looked 80 gloomy and 
melancholy as it looked now. It seemed a place utterly beyond the 


joy and gladness as filled his own heart and the home 


tread the old desolate terrace, and 


make his way along the familiar galleries and corridors, till he 
reached the door: that cut off the winding staircase leading to the 
y 


been si locked. It was 
ily found himself 
dull glow of the 
he sto 
as his eyes grew accustomed to the gloom, 
he saw & pallet-bed on the floor, and seated by it a woman. 
dull light, a tall graceful figure, 


unlocked now, and he turned the handle and spe 
in the old room. i 


with a face tired and haggard, but bearing still the marks of great 
beauty. . 


“ Ave you Ruiz Milroy ?” she said. 

“Yes,” answered the astonished youth, 
was addressing him. 

“He has been 
forward. 

Ruiz advanced and saw, etretched on the bed, the familiar figure 
of the old astronomer. 

The woman bent over the stove and lit a small lamp, and placed 
st on the table. Then she withdrew, and Ruiz, silent and amazed, 
seated himself beside the motionless form. The old man opened his 
eyes and looked at him. 

“J thought you would come,” he muttered feebly. 

Hie fingers plucked at the coverlet of the bed, his head moved 
restlessly from side to side. 

«TI could not die without seeing you,” he went on presently. 
“T want you to say you—forgive. I wronged you, but I wanted 


marvelling who on earth 


expecting you,” she said, and motioned him 


to keep you with me. I liked you from the first. 1 told you that. 
Bometimes I thought I would tell you the truth—but I had not 


rourage 
“J forgive you freely,” said Ruiz gently and compassionately. 
ter all, these years have not been 
wasted. ‘Lowe you a large debt of gratitude 
for all your. teaching.” | 

“And you are happy now,” muttered the old man, “happy 
I was that once, and I lost have 
That woman you saw was my 
whom I wronged, misjudged, i]]-used—ah, Heaven 
1 had murdered her. 
That thought has haunted all my life, and embittered every hour 
of these terrible years. She was youn was 
old and jealous, and selfish too, 
and pursuits 
in loneliness 
we Chalfords. am 
I often meant to tell 
to make you my heir ; 
is, but still it is yours—after her. No other living 
claim upon me. I want to think that in years to come 4 new race 
will atone for the crimes of the old, and in you I see one worthy— 
worthy—— 

His voice That brief strength seemed deserting him. 
Ruiz bent over him anxiously. 

“Do not § 
Rest now and 

The glazed 
face. Then they 

Ruiz sat silently 
heard—understanding b 
this haunted life. 


you, but Tlacked courage. 


@ poor enough inheritance the 


“you are fatigued and weak. 


An hour passed. The old man slept on tran uilly. The same 
weird stillness as of old reigned in the ttle chamber and round the 


deserted building. 

Ruiz heard the door of the adjoining room open and saw that 
dark, graceful, woman-form glide in and take her seat beside the 
sleeper, but she spoke no word—nor did he. 

‘Another hour took its flight. The woman aat with bowed head, 
waiting. The young ‘man watched the silent figures, himself almost 
as still as they. Su denly on the midnight air chimed out the soun 
of bells—bells glad, joyous, turbulent, ringing 1n 
hopes, new Joys, and griefs ; ringing out, too, the ended sorrows of an 
ended life; for, as the sounds ceased to I 
sich broke the silence of the chamber, and the face upon the pillows 
grew grey and set in the solemn rigidity of death. 
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The watchers rose. The woman’s eyes were full of tears—the 
pale face looked sadder still in the shadow of a new grief. 

“Leave me now,” she eaid, looking UP to Ruiz ; “ you were good 
there is no more to do. You have 
Heaven bless hee for that, and give you the 
sa tai he might once have had, and flung awa 7 

he gave him her hand, and he took it, and Yooked with grave 
aymperny at her worn, pathetic beauty. 

on he left her standing there, with the solemn starlight falling 

on the dead face that had once looked love to hers. 

The sorrow of these haunted ‘ives touched him with strance 
sympathy, pointing as they did with the force of an. ynexpiated 
sin to the records of the ati the hopelessness of the future. 

He looked at the old ali as the gate fell back on its rusty hinges 
There he had learned life’s deepest leseons—from thence he had 
bought the fruit: of learning, patience, endurance. 

Those four years had not been wasted. He saw that now—now 2: 
he turned awa from the records of that sad and misspent life, and 
by the light o sts teaching read the way to purify and amend his 
own. : 


<a 


A Christmas Welcome. 
By JosePH DILLEY. 
Is ood old Christmas dead? The jovial King 
V in his train? 


Where have they gone—the hissing ‘** wassaile bowle,” 


nderous cheer 
The open house, the universal dole, / 


b] 
The yule-log, and the brand of yester-year ? 
Where have they gone—the boar’s head garlanded, 
The ock pie, the “* puddings in & ule ”? 
Into what Lethe have the masquers fed. : 
Where reign the lords ‘hose kin 
Where is the “ Paon,” through whose stately maze 


The boisterous “* disportes » of those merrier da 

When ancient Christmas held his annual f 

All, all are gone ! Pageant and sport are cast 
Into the limbo of forgotten things. 

Christmas himself, grey-bearded, totters past, 
A veritable shadow amongst kings. 

No noisy retinue the ‘‘ wassaile ” raise ; 


He comes and goes & potentate a eee 
Nothing he brings to us, who stand and gazo— 


Only outstretc ed hand, and true, warm heart. 


Onl outstretched band, and true, warm heart ! 
! by that sign we welcome him again ; 


e round the winter ; 
The storm without, the warmth of love within f 


rths still rise 


The ‘ guiltlesse mirth,” ‘our flagging hearts that cheer = 
No HovusEHOLD Worns more dear to us than these— 
‘© A Merry Christmas, and a glad New Year i 


——eeeeeeeeoe 


Banker Thorn’s Bargain. 
By R. E. MULLEY. 


— 


“Sere ur” Sunday had come and gone, and at Dovecote Major, 
as elsewhere, the approaching Christmastide was making itself know 
i hearty welcome, 
while away up 1 London, seated before his desk in Messrs. 
Keeper and pender’s bank, Con Constantine, a young man who 
ought to have known better, was balancing, not the accounts, but his 
own chances of finding somebody who, though 
she lives so far away In the hi ‘lage, was always 
being conjured u like some’ pleasant vision toc 
office. Many a dull hour had i 

resence at his elbow, and by the sound of a voice that was un 


of any ears but his own. 
- Mr. Constantine was 80 deeply buried in his calculations, that one 
of the younger clerks hat aie i in val 
before he heard. 

“Yes?” he said, waking Up at last. 
Spender’s private room. 


im by name more than once 1m vain 


“You are wanted in Mr. 
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Con whistled, laid down his pen, and betook himself to Mr. “Tt would be the last time if I were Robina Constantine,” said 

Snender’s presence. Miss Polwhele acidly, while Maria’s partner put down her cards with 

“ You sent for me, sir, I believe 2” said the young man, address- | considerable irritation. ' | 

ing a tall, jank gentleman who, his back to the fire, was standing “ What are you thinking about, Maria?” she asked indignantly. 

with his coat-tails slung over his arms like a pair of b eianatate «The reconciliation,” explained Misa Maria. “It was Beautifal, 
«We did,” returned Mr. Spender. “We wished to speak with | and coming so near Christmas too! And just now, when they cut 

your for rae their cards fell together. It seemed quite providential.”’ 
Mr. Keeper had Jong ago retired, first from the bank and then iss Robina Constantine continued to regard her partner with 

from a world of banks ; but Mr. Spender continued to live and move annoyed forbearance. Then she gaid : 

and have his being in the plural, such & form of speech being, it “Tf you are alluding to Banker Thorn and Mrs. Charles, I prefer 

was commonly supposed, & graceful tribute to the memory of his late | them at daggers drawn, it is more nat ural. LInever heard either say 


tner. a civil word of the other yet, and if they begin now, I shall never 
“You are a west country man, Mr. Constantine ?” asserted Mr. | believe it’s true.” | | | 7 
Spender enquiringly. “ Your name leads us to think so.” «Tt won't be half so entertaining,” said Miss Polwhele regrtetfally. 
“Yes,” said Con. a “J am sure if everybod shook hands all round, just because it hap~ 
“We thought so. Now under such circumstances there would | pened to be Christmas, Y, for one, should be very dull, Maria may 


be nothing unusual, nothing to excite curiosity, if you were to run revel in sentiment if she chooses. Give me a good long-standing 

down to Dovecote mae for a few days ?” quarrel, with sharp tongue én both sides, not one of your foes 

.” said Con eagerly. “I certainly had hoped to-day, friends to-morrow, which is as aggravating as revoking. And 

to go there for bank-holiday.” now we will go on, if you please” . : 

“ We cannot wait till then,” said Mr. Spender. “To be frank «Miss Robina, we are waiting for you,” said Miss Polwhele with 

with you, Mr. Constantine, we are uneasy—veTy uneasy. We have such asperity that Maria was startled into playing out of her turn, 
lately heard some most unpleasant rumours respecting Thorn’s after which there was no more dulness. 
Bank, and it would bea great advantage to us if we could know ete 


whether or not there is any real ground for doubting the solvency of ; 
i972” CHAPTER I. 


“Not a whisper of it,” said the clerk. Tue reconciliation which had so fatally unsettled Miss Maria 
“Do you nee to be personally acquainted with Mr. Thorn ?” Polwhele’s mind was a recent as well as an astounding event. Every 
ed. man, woman, and child in Dovecote Major knew that between Banker 
« ker Thorn ?” answered Con, using the prefix which in | Thorn and his eldest son’s widow no love was lost, and that for 
Dovecote Major distinguished Mr. Thorn the banker from all other | years, beyond a passing greeting in the streets, they had not spoken ; 
Thorns. “Oh yes, I know him, only we don't happen to be on therefore, it was with self-doubting eyes that the Misses Polwhele, 
king terms just now. You see,” added Con, “ ovecote Major | from their house on the right, and Miss Constantine, from her 
isn’t exactly the abode of peace. The whole parish is at sixes window at the left of the bank, had, that afternoon, seem Mrs. 
and sevens, and I suppose when 1 was down there in the summer I | Charles Thorn standing on the step leading to her father-in-law’s 
caught the common epidemic of quarrelsomeness ; at any rate, Banker door, chatting amicably with that gentleman imself. 
Thorn managed to quarrel with me—not about money,” Con has- The conversation was quite a friendly one now, but in its 
tened to explain, “it was & purely private matter, and, of course, beginning, at the bank counter, it had threatened to be stormy. 
should you send me down on business I should sink my indivi- Mrs. Charles had entered the bank within ten minutes of the 
duality in Messrs. Keeper and Spender’s confidential clerk.” hour of closing, and had given a cheque into Banker Thorn’s own. 
“ No, no!” cried ‘ir. Spender. “ We would rather you went | hands ; he looked at it, turned it over once or twice, and then looked 
down quite casually, you know, and picked up what information | at his daughter-in-law. There was a moment's silence, and then he 
you could in an informal manner. We should be unwilling by any leaned forward. | 
action on our part to give colour to the reports flying about. All the « Clarissa,” he said in a low voice, “ what is the meaning of this ?” 
same, we would, if possible, avoid being ourselves involved in— Mrs. Charles Thorn’s thin lips slid into a halt smile. She 
in . raised her eyes—they were the pale, bluish-grey eyes that frequently 
“Exactly,” said Con, supplying the blank left in Mr. Spender’s | 0 with her shade of dark red hair—and their usually shifting pupils 
speech. re | rested on her father-in-law’s face for full & minute before she 
« But you may hold yourself in readiness to act on our behalf, | answered him : _ 
should we deem it advisable to take any steps in the matter. “J should like my money.” 
Believing you would fully recognise the need of prudence,” said A certain emphasis on the two pronouns made her simple reply 
Mr. Spender approvingly, “ we chose you, Mr. Constantine, in pre- sound almost like a challenge, and Banker Thorn’s ear detected the 
ference to either of our other clerks. It will not be necessary for | tone. | 
ou to inform them of your destination or its object. You had better “Ibis rather late to count out so large a sum” he said, con- 
start this evening, and we shall not expect you to retin before 
bank-holiday, unless unforeseen circumstances should oblige us to 
recall you. Your expenses, Mr. Constantine, will be our affair.” 
“Thank you, sit,’ said Con, hardly able to believe that the path 
of duty, which is enerally so remarkably unattractive, should lead 
him to Dovecote Major, and to Banker Thorn’s grand-daughter. 


k oe 
“There are five minutes yet,” said she. 
Banker Thorn bit his ne “Tf you will go in there I will give it 
the door for Mrs. Charles,” he said to one 
of the clerks, sitting near the green-baize door which led into that 
part of the building that formed Banker Thorn’s own house. 

Mrs. Charles passed through. The banker followed her without 
leaving any orders for the cashing of the cheque, indeed he still held 
‘t in his hand when he stood by the fire in his study, facing Mrs. 
Charles, who had seated herself in the big easy-chair that was sacred 
to himself. She knew it was so, and had taken it as a further token 
that she was aware of having him at a disad vantage. 

“Ty.at cheque is only for my balance,” she said. “Of course I 
should like to realise what poor Charles left me in bank-shares, but 
I hardly know how to get about it. Shall I instruct my stock- 
brokers to sell, or are you repared to tuke up my shares? I might 
offer them to Miss Polwhele, but she would be sure to ask me why | 
want to get rid of them,” she continued. 

« And why do you ?” asked the banker, | 

“ Why do rats leave 4 sinking ship?” retorted Mrs. Charles. 
«Who has told you Thorn’s is in that pleasant predicament ?” 
said the banker bitterly. 

‘A little bird,” said Mrs. Charles—‘a London sparrow, Things 
get talked about in town long before the news reaches here as a 
rule, but I manage to hear a good deal.” 

Banker Thorn silently cursed the chance that had brought his 
present embarrassments to his daughter-in-law’s knowledge, but he 
accepted the situation. oo 


Dovecote Major, towards which Con Constantine was being carried 
at express speed through the midnight darkness, lay some thirteen 
hours’ distance from London, and nine miles from the nearest railway- 
station. 

Out of the world, Cockneys called it, this wild stretch of 
moorland, within sight and sound of the sea, where, centuries 


back, pious hands had raised the big grey church, whose tower served 
as a landmark then as now to the seafaring folk. People had come 
and settled themselves round about until quite a little town grew up 
and at last stopped growing altogether, and, scorning all modern 
im provements, remained at a standstill, stagnating contentedly. 

Gossip was the only product of the sleepy little town that 

throve and never flagged, and Con Constantine counted upon 
picking up 4 good deal of the informal information Mr. Spender 
required of him over Miss Polwhele’s green card-tables ; but Con 
arrived a day too late, for Miss Polwhele’s whist-party had taken 
place the preceding evening. In fact, while he was getting his 
ticket at Paddington, Miss Maria, to her partner’s consternation, and 
the glee of her opponents, revoked. 

“] thought you very hasty to trump, Maria,” said the elder Miss 
Polwhele, who was playing against her younger sister. “It’s the first 
time diamonds have been out.” 

“The first time for seven years,” said Maria abstractedly. 


“We may weather the storm yet,” he said. , 
«“ Personally, I prefer not being on board," remarked Mrs. Charles. 
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“It will be very inconvenient to give you so much money just 
now. 

“T dare say!” she replied; “but it will be more inconvenient to 
pay all your creditors, and what I know, they may get a hint of ——” 

The banker coughed. 

“Hush!” he said nervously, looking about him anxiously. 
“Hush, some one may hear you, Clarissa! For Heaven’s sake be 
careful what you wih Ifa suspicion of this got wind it would be all 
up with me, half the county would be clamouring for their money. 

I can keep up my credit over next settling-day, I may succeed 
in doing so altogether.” 

“Provided I am on the right side of the hedge,” said Mrs. Charles, 
*T have no objection to ja betie there too.” 

_ “T am much obliged to you, Clarissa,” said her father-in-law 
with faint sarcasm. 

‘“‘ Tf you do your part,” she said, “Iam ready todo mine. Give 
me my money, and I will hold my tongue.” 

The banker regarded his daughter-in-law with grudging admira- 
tion. He hated her cee but he could not deny that he had to 
deal with a woman whose friendship would be more useful to him 
than her enmity. 

“ Well, well,” he said, “ your shares shall not go into the market. 
Eight hundred pounds, I think, Charles left you of our stock. I will 
take it of you at a thousand. I am making you a good offer,” he 
added, finding she demurred. 

“You ought to know the value of your own shares,” said Mrs. 
Charles dryly. 

‘© Would you have taken less?” retorted Banker Thorn. 

“Not from you, certainly,” she returned coolly. “TI felt sure 
you would see the mutual advantages of the transaction.” 

“Tam glad we understand each other so well, Clarissa,” said 
the banker. “And now I suppose you would like this cheque cashed ?” 

As he spoke, he unlocked his davenport, and taking from it a 
bundle of notes, began to count them over. 

“There!” he said, “there is the hundred and fifty.” 

Mrs. Charles Thorn re-counted them. 

“Quite right,” she said. “And how do you propose arranging 
for the larger sum ?” 

“You won't want to carry it away on the spot, in hard cash, in a 
ae ?” said her father-in-law evasively, with a constrained 

ugh. 

“It would be safer,” she said. ‘ But if I don’t have it in cash, or 
at least Bank of England notes, you must make it worth my while to 
take anything else.’ 

‘‘ Exchange is no robbery,” said the banker. ~ 

‘Tt is generally remarkably one-sided,” said Mrs. Charles. ‘ But 
what do you offer ?” 

‘“ Foreign securities.” 

Mrs. Charles laughed in his face. 

“Foreign insecurities, you mean.” 

** Nonsense !” said the banker testily. “I made a very good 
investment some time ago, thinking that Clare could be provided for 
out of it if—anything went wrong.” 

“Then you had better provide for her at once,” said Mrs. 
Charles, 

“No,” said Banker Thorn ; “I only wish to save two or three 
thousand for her to have eventually. Just at present I prefer to have 
the spending of my own money.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Mrs. Charles; “it is Clare’s or yours as 
occasion offers. Whose will it be when the crash comes? Not 
yours, for the creditors could claim it. Not Clare’s; she is quixotic, 
and would give it upto them. What shall you do with it—bury it in 
the back garden ?” 

There was an eager tone in her voice in spite of an evident effort 
to speak carelessly, even derisively. 

nker Thorn turned towards her and looked at her keenly, as 
he laid a large packet on the writing-table and smoothed the papers 
out; they rustled and crackled as only paper money can. The 
sound was almost as alluring as the clink of gold to Mrs. Charles 
Thorn’s ears. She loved money with an intensity of passion that 
could call up expression even into her pale colourless eyes. They 
lit up now with feverish excitement. 

Banker Thorn watched the growing eagerness in his daughter- 
in-law’s face with a feeling of contemptuous wonder. In his eyes, 
money was only valuable for what it could buy. Hers was the true 
miser’s temperament—a craving for possession its strongest develop- 
ment. She rose from her chair, came and stood beside him. She 
could not have analysed the impulse that drove her to do go, and yet 
it was very closely allied to the one that had compelled her to ask 
what would be done with the money. It was an unspoken, almost 
unformed thought, “Ifit were mine!” 

“T have often wished,” said Banker Thorn, “ that I knew some- 


one in whose hands this five thousand pounds’ worth of bonds would. 


de safe till all this has blown over.” 
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He paused ; he looked at his daughter-in-law again. She was 
listening intently. He went on: 

“Now, if you had them, Clarissa, you could Pay yourself, and 
still have a large sum left to feast your eyes on. The coupons ar 
payable to bearer. I should make no claim on the interest 20 long 
as the capital was out of my possession.” 

Mrs. C’sarles put out her hand, and then drew it back. 

“ Are you sure I am quite safe in taking them ?” she said. “J 
don’t want to lay myself open to a charge of compounding a felony, 
or anything of that kind.’ 

$6 compounding 3 fiddlestick !” said the banker sharply. “ Listen 
to me, Clarissa. So long as you do not tell anyone of the little 
Christmas present I have made you, I shall not—I have no wish to 
be compelled to ask for it back again to sacrifice to my creditors.” 

The hand that Mrs. Charles Thorn now held out to her father-in. 
law was not withdrawn again. | 

* T can meer my own counsel,” she said. 

“Very good,” said Banker Thorn ; “then I will give the bonds 
over to you for the present.” 

Clarissa Thorn watched him impatiently whilst he folded them 
smoothly into as small a packet as was possible, put it into brown- 
paper; and tied it up. He did not hurry himself in the least, though 

e could see that it was only by a violent effort of self-control that 
she forced herself to wait till it was ready. At last it was hers. The 
pat felt her hands trembling with excitement as she took it from 

im. 

“I will go straight home with it,” she said. 

*‘ Do,” said her father-in-law. 

He accompanied her out of the room, across the hall to the front- 
door. With his hand on the latch, he said : 

*“ Now, Clarissa, you perfectly understand that not only this,” he 
touched the brown-paper parcel lightly, “but also my purchase of 
your shares, is a purely private transaction between you and me.” 

*SOf course,” said Mrs. Charles ; “that, as well as my reason for 
selling them.” 

A young girl coming down the stairs overheard the last few 
words exchanged between the two in the hall. She stopped s 
moment, looking down on Mrs. Charles Thorn’s face with an 
expression of dislike and mistrust. 

The banker opened the door and let his visitor out. He stood 
on the mat watching her go down the steps. 

“ You are a prudent woman, Mrs. Charles,” he said to himself. 
“‘T wonder if I have been as prudent. Anyhow, I don’t think she 
will squander it.” And he laughed as he turned indoors again and 
let down the chain. 

“ Grandpapa,” said a voice behind him—the young lady on the 
stairs had come down, and was waiting in the hall ; “grandpaps, 
will you please give me some money to pay these bills?” _ 

“T can’t, my dear,” he said. “I have just given my last shilling 
to your aunt Clarissa.” 

“ What did she come for ?” cried the girlindignantly. “Did she 
make herself very disagreeable ?” 

“Yes and no,” said the banker, pinching his grand-daughters 
pretty ear. ‘But we parted friends. Do you know, Clare, I think 
we must be a little more re to Mrs. Charles. You shall make 4 
very fine Christmas pudding, and invite her to come and eat 
it with us.” 

“Grandpapa !” protested the girl. ; 

Banker horn shrugged his shoulders, and went back to his study 
without further remark. 


CHAPTER ITI. ; 

Ir was a clear sunny morning, with just a suspicion of frost mn 
the air; away westward the sea glinted and danced in a line 
so bright, that it dazzled Miss Constantine’s eyes, and she had to 
shade them with her hand. She had been half-way to Tregellas 
in her donkey-cart, and now she was on her way home to Dovecole. 

‘There is something wrong,” she said aloud. ae 

Balaam took the remark as a personal attack, and endeavors 
to mend matters by starting off at a quick trot, shaking stout 
Robina till she grew very red in the face, and puffed and pan 
almost as much as if she had been toiling up the hill on her own 
short legs, instead of being in the little yellow cart, which ie rae 
within a radius of six miles as Miss Robina’s “shay,” but which 
uncompromisingly called her donkey-cart. 

‘“‘There’s something wrong,” she said again. dcame 

At that moment a slight young figute jumped off a gate an shat 
to meet her. As if by intuition, Balaam declined to move ate 

ace, stretching out a soft, velvety grey nose for a friendly i ‘hen 

from the new comer. The girl gave the accustomed caress, a2 
held out her hand to Balaam’s mistress. tted the 

The old lady did not take it, she merely nodded and patte 
empty seat beside her. 
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“ Jump in, Clare,” she said, “I have something to say to you.” 

“ And I to you,” the yirl answered. “I have been waiting on the 
vate for the last half-hour. Grandpapa brought me thus far in 
the gig; he has gone on to Tregellas, and I am supposed to be 
walking home.” noe ee et 

“ He did not count upon your meeting me, I can readily imagine,” 
said Miss Robina. “I am not poor Con, but I am Con’s poor aunt.” 

In the meantime Banker Thorn’s granddaughter had settled 
herself on the wide substantial plank that did duty for a seat in Miss 

Robina’s “shay.” Either from the exertion or at the mention of 
poor Con, Clare Thorn blushed becomingly, but she neither smiled 
nor looked conscious. She only turned a pair of grave grey eyes 
on Miss Robina’s face with a seriousness that was not untouched by 
anxiety. 
ed Have you any money in our bank ?” the girl asked abruptly. 

“Con holds some shares, I believe. I am only a depositor. Why 

do you ask? Is there anything wrong?” ~~ - 

“T' don’t know,” Clare Thorn answered slowly, “but if I were 

you I should draw my money out.” 

“Mercy on us, Clare!” In her astonishment Miss Robina 
dropped the reins, which made no difference to Balaam, who was 
too high-principled to take that opportunity of running away. 
“ What put such an idea into your head ?” 4 | 

“ Miss Robina,” said Clare, “ Aunt Clarissa has drawn out hers.” 

“ And what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander—eh ?” 
said Miss Robina with an amused smile at her own simile. ‘“ But 
you are right, my dear; your Aunt Clarissa no doubt acted under 
udvice, and what you tell me explains the anomaly of Banker Thorn 
and his son’s widow on friendly terms. How long is it since they 
quarrelled over that lawsuit—seven years ?” 

Clare nodded. | 

They quarrelled over money,” Miss Robina resumed, “and now 
sie atl made it up over money, have they? It looks bad.” 

e sound of approaching wheels attracted her attention ; she 
tooked round. : 

‘Will that be your grandfather, Clare ?” 

“J don’t think so,” said the girl ; “he told me to wait dinner for 
him. Miss Robina, itis——” 

“Con!” cried Miss Robina. 

The driver pulled up short, that his “ fare” was the nephew of 
the stout old lady who was smiling and nodding vigorously from her 
shay, he knew well enough—knew i Norge well that “ Masster” Con 
-was over head and ears in love with the pretty young lady by Miss 
Robina’s side. | 

_. “There ain’t no call for yew to bide,’ your missis sez to me, 
‘yew can be gwine on,’ so I comed,” Clem explained later on to 

amsin, at Miss Constantine’s back-door, as he handed over Con’s 
bag and baggage, adding: “ He waz out o’ cart and over to Miss 
‘Clare, a’most afor I'd time to stop. Miss Robina, her sat still an’ 
laffed at ’em !” - 

Miss Robina had waited for her turn, and Con was duly grateful. 

‘You dear old woman!” he said, “will you take me in fora 
week ?” 

‘* No,” said Miss Robina, laughing. 

¢ piles ie ch will be delighted to see you,” said Clare demurely, 
with a contradictory twinkle in her grey eyes. 

Con laughed too. 

“IT almost expect to be asked to dinner at the bank, when I find 
you driving behind Balaam with Aunt Robina. When did she bury 
‘the hatchet ?” 

Clare shook her head. : 

* Aunt Clarissa ‘has done that; we are to dine together on 
Christmas Day, that is, if we have any dinner to eat.” 

“What do you mean?” Con asked quickly. 

‘¢ Clare is taking a low-spirited view of things,” explained Miss 
Robina. “ Because Mrs. Charles Thorn has taken her money out of 
the bank, Clare believes it to be on the point of a grand crash; she 
thas been imploring me to close my account.” 

‘‘ Clare,” said Con in a slightly bantering tone, “Clare, have you 
played the warning prophet to any of the other shareholders ?” 

“I never thought of them,” she said, in guilty confusion. 

‘© And what made you think of Aunt Robina?” enquired Miss 
Constantine’s nephew. 

Clare looked about her on all sides, except the one where that 
yours man was standing, is ae pulling Balaam’s ears. 

“I think I will get down here, if Balaam will stop a moment,” 
she said. 

But Balaam did not stop, for Con had him by the collar and 
started off with him at a smart trot, so that there was no choice left 
in the matter for anybody concerned. 

“Con,” cried Miss Rubina from the “ shay,” “stop ; we can’t make a 


| triumphal entry of this sort into Dovecote.” 


By this time Balaam had entered into the spirit of the thing, and 
he and Con had a neck-and-neck race as far as the toll-bar. Balaam’s 
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ears came in first, and there, from old custom, he pulled himself up 
with a jerk. Itthrew Clare and Miss Robina into each other’s arms; 
they clung to one another laughing and breathless from the jolting, 
and then Con came to the rescue and helped Clare down. ; 

“ May I walk home with you?” he asked quite meekly. 

‘‘Tf Miss Robina will let you, you may ; it is not far,” said Clare. 

‘You are a pair of geese,” said Miss Robina. “There, go on, 
both of you, and leave me to pay the toll.” 

They walked on, and she waited, but nobody came, though she 
called, “ Trevithic, gate!” in a voice that might have been heard 
had anyone been there to hear. Miss Constantine ended the matter 
by driving through without paying. 

By this time the young people were out of sight. They had 
reached the market-place, which also did duty as horse-fair, open-air 
chapel, and general nay ground. It was consequently always a 
much frequented spot, and when Con Constantine and Clare Thorn 
got there they found quite a crowd assembled, gathered about the 

nk-steps. It was the nearest approach to a mob that the little 
borough could furnish out of electioneering times. Con noticed 
it first, and without apology or explanation, he took Clare’s hand 
and drew it within his arm. For a moment she was too 
surprised to demur, and then the sound of a sudden crash of broken 
glaes, a backward pressing of the crowd, made her cling to him, 
frightened and trembling, very thankful to Con for his stron 
rotecting arm amid the hubbub of loud angry voices and the roug 
jostling of the men and boys who, armed with sticks and stones and 
aly missile calculated to strike a nasty blow, seemed prepared to 
make a raid upon the bank. 

As yet, apparently from lack of a leader, they were only swaying 
to and fro, throwing an occasional stone at the bank windows, but 
not worked up to the point of doing any actual bodily harm even to 
the two policemen stationed at the top of the steps to the entrance 
door, which, contrary to custom during business hours, was close 
shut, barring ingress and egress alike. 

To Con’s eyes that last fact spoke volumes, and yet when Clare 
asked him, “ What is it, Con?” he answered evasively, “I can’t tell, 
but the sooner we are out of this the better.” 

He tried with all his strength to elbow a way out, not towards - 
the bank, but towards Miss Robina’s house next door; he made but 
little progress, they were so hemmed and hedged in, and presently 
found themselves face to face with Trevithic, of the toll-bar. To 
both of them his big burly figure had been familiar from their 
childhood, and the gruff voice that sounded so oddly at variance 
with soft West-country dialect had always had a kindly tone for the 
little boy and girl who threw him their pennies for the toll out of 
Miss Robina’s cart or the banker's gig. 

Clare seized upon him now as a friend in need. 

Qh, Trevithic,” she cried, “do tell us what is wrong at the 
bank ! Has anything happened to grandpapa ?” 

“ Happened to ’un!” repeated the man with almost savage irony. 
* Nothing don’t aepesn to the likes o’ him! Ruin only comes to 
poor folks. "T'were but yesterday I paid it in, all on it, the savin’s 
and scrapin’s o’ twenty years, and to-day the bank’s broke !” 

Clare crept closer, and Con felt the girl’s slight form shiver, as 


though each word were a blow. 


“Con,” she whispered, “dear Con, can’t you get me home ?” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ar that moment Miss Robina’s “shay” came rattling along at a 
hand gallop into the midst of the crowd, which made way for it 
with the prompt respect that is always paid to harddriving. Balaam 
was too distinctly conscious of the immediate neighbourhood of his 
comfortable stable to slacken. speed just there, and he made a bold 
dash for Miss Robina’s front door. To right and left the people 
dispersed. Con, seizing the opportunity, followed in his wake, and 
betore the free passage time to close again, Clare was safe inside 
Miss Constantine’s garden-gate. . 

When Miss Robina joined them some ten minutes later, she found 
Clare sitting on a chair in the hall crying bitterly, and Con standing 
by, looking at her helplessly. 

“Do make her stop crying, Aunt Robina,” said the young man 
desperately. ‘‘She won’t listen to a word I say.” 

“Leave her to me,” said Miss Robina. “And, Con,” she took her 
nephew by the arm and led him into the kitchen, and from there 
out to the courtyard at the back of the house, where Balaam was 
still standing harnessed to the yellow cart—“ you must go back, Con, 
over the Tregellas road till you meet Banker Thorn, and warn him 
of what is going on here. If he should show himself the mob won’t 
stop at breaking windows.” 

“ { think not,” said Con, getting into the “ shay,” “and I sup 
we can’t let the old sinner get his deserts. up!” shaking 
the reins, “gee up! you can’t be more unwilling to go than I am, 
Balaam, so make the best of it.” 

B 
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When Con arrived at the toll-gate, he found only a very youthful | Should he follow him back to Tregellas? Anything was better than 


member of the Trevithic family sitting on its topmost bar, whistling 
as cheerfully as if banks never broke. He scrambled down to take Con’s 
toll ; he was just old enough to een ee the difference 
existing between two pennies and two ‘pennies, and therefore 
quite capable of taking his father’s place. 

As Con jogged along, after passing the gate, his thoughts travelled 
faster than Balaam’s legs. As was only human, he considered first the 

ct of Thorn’s failure as it affected himself. 

“It is partly my own fault,” he grumbled to himself, “that I did 
not save myself. If 1 had not been too proud to take my money 
out last summer, after he had refused to let Clare and me be engaved, 
I should ‘not have lost that fifteen hundred pounds of my poor 
mothers. I had a good chance of a capital reinvestment too, but I 
thought it would look better to leave things as they were till Christmas. 
‘I had neither the income nor the position he should expect for 
Clare ;’ the old rascal said that, I remember. Well, I have less 
as ever now, but I have not changed my mind, and neither has 

lare.” 

Then Con began to think of his neighbours. | 

‘“‘T wonder if old Spender is hard hit by this failure? I must 
try and get hold of some particulars before the post goes out. I 
suppose I ought to. have been doing that now, instead of running 
after Banker Thorn. Personally I don’t much care what happens to 
him ; but for Clare’s sake I will tell him to keep out of the way. 
I wonder how far I shall have to go before I meet my respected 
grandpapa-in-law? All the way to Tregellas ?” 

Before he saw Banker Thorn driving leisurely along towards him, 
he had come almost to the edge of the gorse and eee aa 
moor, over which runs the high-road between Dovecote Major and 
the county town, railway, and telegraph station, Trevellas. 

Con drew the “shay” on to the soft turf by the roadside and 
waited. 

The banker would have passed on, but Con laid a detaining 
hand on the rein. 

“ Banker Thorn,” said Con Constantine, “if you are thinking of 
going back to Dovecote, let me advise you to change your mind.” 

“ Why ? asked the banker shortly, regarding the young man with 
no friendly eye, and resenting his interference. 

‘There has been a run on the bank since you have been gone, 
and the depositors are waiting for their money. It is just a tritle 
lively in the market-place,” said the young man grimly. “They 
don’t seem to think you are as anxious to give it to them as you 
might be.” 

i can’t give them what I haven’t got,” said Banker Thorn 
sullenly. 

ss Then they 1l lynch you !” said Con coolly. 

The banker caught convulsively at the side-rail of his high 
driving-seat, and grasped his whip with the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. It was not an encouraging picture that had been drawn for 
his consideration ; the idea was ghastly, and made him grow sick and 
cold with apprehension. 

Could he not escape? He looked about him and saw only the 
long line of high-road winding through the desolate stretch of moor- 
land, dotted with gorse-bushes, on whose stiff spikes the hoar-frost 
hung glittering in the slanting winter sunlight. 

Not a living soul was in sizht, except this young Con Constantine 
and himself; the quiet scene calmed him, and, somewhat reassured, 
his finzers relaxed their hold, His tone became almost defiant. 

© They would not dare,” he said. “The police 7 

“Police!” laughed the young man. “What use do you suppose 
a couple of policemen will be against men who swear 
’ robbed them——” 

“Choose your words better, sir,” the banker interrupted. 

- Con shrugged his shoulders. 
' “Y]tis no use mincing matters, Banker Thorn; I onlv came to 
warn you of the reception you are likely to meet with. Go back to 
Dovecote now, and see for yourself.” 

The banker’s face blanched. 

“You shall have your money, Constantine,” he said hoarsely, 
“every penny of it, if you will get me safe out of this.” 

“Thank you,” said Con coldly, “I prefer to take my share with 
the rest of the creditors.” 

“ Confound the rest of the creditors !” said the banker. 

Con looked at him, contempt in his honest grey eyes. 

“Youll have to meet ’em, all the same,” said the young man, 
Well, good-day, Banker Thorn, I won’t detain you any longer. 
I have to go on to Tregellas.” 7 

Whereupon Con lifted his hat, and drove on, leaving Banker 
Thorn behind, sitting in his gig, a prey to disagreeable reflections. 

First, he asked himself what had caused this sudden run on the 
bank during his short absence. Had Clarissa had any hand in it ? 
It was ecarcely likely ; but women were so imprudent. 

Next. he wished he had asked Con Constantine some questions. 


you have |. 


tat all. 


driving aimlessly about the moor all day, and he certainly should 
not go back to Dovecote before dark. In so far he would take Con 
Constantine’s advice. What was the insolent young puppy doing in 
Dovecote just now? By the way, was he not one of Resuse and 
Spender’s clerks ? 

Banker Thorn immediately began to put two and two together, 
but as is oftea the case when this is done in the abstract, as a mere 
figure of speech, he made a grave miscalculation. Neither Con 
Constantine nor Mrs, Charles Thorn had brought about the suspension 
of Thorn’s Bank. 

The unconscious agent of the mischief lay in Banker Thorn’s 
own pocket—the key of the bank-safe, without which the manager 
had been unable to meet the first cheque handed in that morning. 
His explanations were at first received with much amusement, but 
the story, with several embellishments, got wind, and next, people 
laughed incredulously. | ; 

A report that mo money was to be had at Thorn’s spread, a panic 
ensued, the bank-counters were besieged, the police had to be called 
in to clear the building. | 

“It was confoundedly careless of me,” said the banker that 
evening, when having safely reached his own house under cover of 
the darkness, he was listening to his bank-manager's account of the 
day’s events. 

“It was unfortunate, sir ; but we can re-open as usual to-morrow. 
That will restore confidence.” 

“ Not unless they get their money, Nicholls ; and there is not a 
couple of hundred, cash, in the safe, and I don’t know where to gu. 
for credit.” | ‘ 

The manager looked at the banker. 

“ Then the crash only came to-day instead of to-morrow ?” 

“‘ Not exactly,” said Banker Thorn, “ but I have brought it on my 
own head, after all.” 

Con Constantine returned to Dovecote Major earlier than Banker 
Thorn, and found Miss Constantine quietly knitting by the fireside, 
sitting alone. 

“ Where is Clare?” he asked anxiously ; “‘ I hoped you would keep 
her with you.” 

“She would not stay,” said Miss Robina. ‘As soon as the crowd 
dispersed she went home. Con,” said the old lady, “I believe the 
child feels as if she had robbed us all. After you were gone she went 
to the window and stood looking out. 

“¢Poor things !’ I heard her say, ‘ poor things!’ and then she 
turned to me. 

“*Do you think they are all depositors ?’ she said. | 
: . I dare say not one-half of them have got sixpence in the bank,’ 

said. 

“« But there will still be a great many to pay,’ she said. ‘There 
are a shareholders too. How many are there of them, do you 
think ?” 

“¢T don’t know, my dear,’ I said ; ‘ but I dare say things are not 
so bad as we think.’ 

“ T would have cheered her if I could,” said Robina apologetically 
to Con. She was very much afraid he might think she had been 
harsh to his darling. | | 

“IT know you would,” said her nephew reassuringly, “ but I think 
I will just run in next door and tell (tare that I have seen her prand- 
father, and that she need not expect to see bim before dark ; he is 
afraid to show himself. Of course, Clare is not to hear that.” 

“ How thoughtful the dear lad is,” said Miss Robina, looking after 
him fondly as he went out. conte f 
He left the door: open behind him, which let the cold wind in, 
and the old lady had to go and shut it; but then, who can think of 
two things at once? 

Clare ‘Thorn received her visitor in her grandfather's study ; he 
sued her pacing restlessly to and fro; he told her what he had 

one, 

“ Oh, Con!” she said, “it was very good of you. I have been so 
terribly anxious, even thinking that perhaps he would not come back 
I sent for the manager, Mr. Nicholls, just now, and he has 
told me how it all happened. He says it will all come rizht 
to-morrow, that it is only a temporary suspension. I don’t knowexactly 
what that means, but I hope, lag to think it means that Trevithic 
will get his money back, and that there is nothing to be ashame of. 
Oh, Con, I thought I should have died when Trevithic said that to 
me this morning.” 

Clare looked at him with tearful eyes, her ne quivered pitifully ; 
the sight was too much for Con’s fortitude. He caught her in his 
arms and kissed her, although there was no mistletoe near. 

“ My dear,” he said, ‘ you shall never be ashamed of anything. 1 
am come down here as Keeper and Spender’s confidential clerk. I 
am only waiting for further instructions from them to act in this 
matter, and if your grandfather is frank _with me, we may puld 
‘Thorn’s’ through yet.” 


_— ee 
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CHAPTER V. 


For the next week Con Constantine passed the greater part of each 
day at the bank, where pressing business kept him hard at work. 

By the time Christmas Eve came, the suspension of Thorn’s Bank 
had been in all senses a nine days’ wonder, and all that was known, 
and all that was not known concerning it, had been talked thread- 
bare, and the public indignation against the banker was wearing 
itself out. It began to cool down after it became actually certain 
that Messrs. Keeper and Spender had come forward with offers of 
assistance, and that it was more than possible that the creditors would 
eventually have their claims settled m full. 

Dovecote Major regarded Con Constantine with increased interest 
as the confidential clerk of the highly respected firm of Keeper and 
Spender. - 

He was overwhelmed with invitations which he was too busy to 
accept. The good folks, his fellow townsmen, tried in vain to worm 
information out of him ; he evaded their questions, or flatly refused 
to answer them, and succeeded in rendering himself a thoroughly 
unpopular object of curiosity ; but Banker Thorn was obliged to 
acknowledge that once Con had entered on the new ground of their 
altered circumstances, his line of conduct became irreproachable, 
his manner was strictly professional, slightly deferential as became a 
clerk in the presence of a banker, and Clare’s name was never 
mentioned between them. Con had, according to promise, cOm- 

letely sunk his own individuality in that of. Messrs. Keeper and 
Ependers confidential elerk, and it was in this capacity that he 
presented himself, on the morning of the 24th, at the door of 
the room in which Banker Thorn was accustomed to see his clerks. 
He knocked for admittance, and entered ; he held an open letter in 
his hand. 

“ Can you spare me a few minutes, sir? I have just heard from 
Mr. Spender, and I should like you to see for yourself what he says.” 

He laid the letter down on the desk as he spoke, and waited till 
Mr. Thorn had read it twice. - . 

“ What answer shall I make, sir?” 

“ Answer !” repeated the banker irritably. ‘ Keeper and Spender 
know the state of my affairs as well as I do myself. Where can I 
put my hand on a shilling ?” 

Con Constantine hesitated, and turned over some papers on the 
table ; he kept his eyes fixed on them when he answered : 

‘“‘ As Mr. Spender says, between three and four thousand pounds 
will be required to meet the most pressing claims—the depositors 
first of all—and he evidently thinks you might, by an effort, manage 
so much. Can you not find friends to advance that sum? Mrs. 
Charles Thorn is supposed to be well off. She ought to be willing 
to help you, as she is, so far as I know, the only shareholder who 
has got her money safe. Yes,” said Con, forgetting his official 
capacity, and taking up the réle of Con Constantine again, “I happen 
to know she has, though there is no mention of the transaction in 
the bank-books, therefore I conclude you met the claim out of your 
private purse. You, also, if you remember, offered to give me my 
money. Now, Mr. Thorn, where was it coming from?” 

The banker started to his feet, quivering with passion, and for a 
second it seemed as if the artificial barrier of civility, which necessity 
had raised between these two, was going to be swept away ; then he 
recollected himself, and sinking back in his chair, stammered : 

“ I—I should have borrowed it.” 

“Then let me recommend you to go to the same money-lender, 
for unless the required amount be forthcoming after bank-holiday, I 
shall feel it my duty to advise Mr. Spender to withdraw. I think 
I have made my meaning plain enough. Goud-day, Mr. Thorn ;” 
and Con dismissed himself. 


a 


CHAPTER VI. 


PERHAPS it was as well for Banker Thorn’s peace of mind that he 
did not know that the brown-paper parcel which his daughter-in-law 
had carried out of harm’s way had already, regarded through the 
magic glasses of desire, lost its first aspect of a trust and assumed 
the proportions of a coveted possession. An undue carefulness for 
“mine” oftener than not weakens the distinction between mine and 
thine, and makes covetousness the first step towards misappropriation. 

Mrs. Charles Thorn’s heart warmed within her as she thought of 
the banker’s thousands lyiny safely with her own under lock and 
key; she had not yet divided her share from his, her own would look 
so small—a mere nothing put by itself. Why had she not demanded 
more? She had aright. She was beginning to reason with herself 
in some such fashion by the time Christmas Eve came, and then her 
fancy would call up a kaleidoscope-like picture of possibilities that 
might leave his money still with her, untouched, unclaimed. She 
would draw her chair nearer the fire when late in the afternoon she 
could no longer see to work, and would indulge in a succession 
of waking dreams. 


So Banker Thorn found her when between the lights on Christmas 
Eve he came—alas! for Mrs. Thorn’s dreams —to claim his own 
again. 

She received him without any expression of surprise, although 
this was the first time he had come within her doors for seven years. 
It was no pleasure to her to see him now. 

‘What does he want ?” she asked herself; she waited for him 
toopen the conversation. He led it off with various trifling remarks, 
of which she took no apparent notice ; she was lighting the candles 
ae the mantelpiece. That done, she looked at her father-in- 

Ww. 

“ Banker Thorn,” she said, “what has brought you here ?” 

The banker moved uneasily in his chair—it was directly opposite 
hers—and he coughed nervously. 

“Ahem!” he cleared his throat, “ahem! I am afraid you will 
think me very chanveable, Clarissa,” he began, “but I find I need 
not trouble you to keep those bonds any longer, in fact it will be 
more convenient for me to keep them in mv own hands.” 

“You should bave thought of that before,” she answered, “and 
then you need never have made me that little Christmas present.” 

“ You know that was a mere figure of speech,” said the banker, 
“to—to explain their being in your possession.” 

“ Possession is nine points of the law,” said Mrs. Charles, unmoved. 

Her father-in-law laughed a constrained unamused laugh. 

“You must not make a joke of it, Clarissa, I really want the 
money very badly. I have to furnish it by Tuesday, to mect the 
depositors’ claims.” 

“ Why should you sacrifice Clare’s nice little fortune to them ?” 

‘What a nasty sarcastic manner Mrs. Charles could put on when 
she chose!” the banker thought. He knew she was quoting his own 
words against him ; he coughed again, to choke down his anger. To 
get back his own money was certainly a more difficult task than he 
had anticipated. 

“T must,” he said; “I can’t afford to lose the chance of being set 
on my lees again by Keeper and Spender. Of course I am much 
obliged to vou for giving the bonds house-room, and I will let you 
have a full year’s interest on them, and then you will be just as well 
off as if you had been bothered with the responsibility of four 
thousand pounds in your possession that did not actually belong to. 

ou. 
me You are very generous!” she said. | 

He looked at her uneasily, he did not like the tone of her 
speech ; perhaps it was his own fancy that gave it so doubtful a 
meaning. 

‘‘T wish to deal fairly with you,” he said, getting up from his 
chair and beginning to draw on his gloves. 

Mrs. Charles saw that he was preparing to go, but she did not 
move even when he continued : 

“T should like to take the bonds with me now. Perhaps you 
would kindly fetch them—that is, if it dues not inconvenience you.” 
He was politeness—urbanity itself. 

“Tt is inconvenient,” she said, “ for I intend to keep them !” 

The suave smile with which he had just spoken, dropped like a 
mask from his face, and was succeeded by an expression of blank 
dismay. He could not believe his ears, and yet there was no mis- 
taking her meaning now. She intended to keep the money—his 
money that to-day could stand between him and ruin! A tury of 
impotent rage took possession of him at the thought, blinding him to 
prudence, to what was possible to him and what was not. 

“Clarissa!” he gasped in an unsteady voice, for he could only 
with difficulty speak at all, “ Clarissa, I will prosecute you !” 

“You dare not,” she answered coldly. 

Over Banker Thorn’s face there came a sudden purple flush; he 
caught at the table in front of him, for the room swam before his 
eyes ; he let go again, and then, as thouzh stricken by some unseen 
hand, he stagvered and fell back into the chair behind him in which 
he had been sitting a while ago—dead. 

Clarissa Thorn’s heart quailed before a sense of growing horror 
that bound her hand and foot. She could not stir, but sat 
still in her seat by the fire. It seerned to her as if the dead 
man’s open eyes were fixed upon her, their gaze slowly turning 
her to stone. Surely those parted lips witnessed against her 
dumbly : . 

“This is your doing !” 

With ao stifled cry of shuddering terror, she hid her face in her 
hands, but she could not shut out the sight. That, she iclt, would 
haunt her to her dying day. 

But now, side by side with it, she saw another sight—no ghastly 
reality —a vision of a little child, with soft red-gold hair, out of 
which the brightness has not faded, looking like some baby-saint. 
curled up in a corner of a great high-backed pew in a cold, murky 
City church. It must be Ciistraa tine fur round the pillars are 
creat bunches of holly and ivy, and at the east end, over the com- 
munion-table is a Christmas text, in sunfamiliar, letters, that. she 
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cannot decipher, but below, in plain Latin characters, all newly 
gilded and picked out, her eyes rest on the two Commandments : 

Thou shalt do no murder ;” “Thou shalt not steal.” They are so 
short, so simple, the child reads them right off. 

Surely Clarissa Thorn does the same, or is it the motionless 
figure in the chair facing her ? 

Some voice had uttered them aloud; it broke the spell that bound 
Ther, and the miserable woman struggled to her feet, stung into 
remorse. 

Did his eyes still follow her as she crept with lagging footsteps 
ai chair, giving it as wide a berth as the little room would let 

er 


At the farther corner near the door stood an old-fashioned 
cabinet with intricate locks and fastenings. With trembling fingers 
‘she touched a hidden spring ; a panel slipped back and showed a 
secret drawer. 

" aoe it, denuded of its brown-paper wrapper, lay the packet of 
onds, 

She lingers a moment, face to face with her “darling sin”; then 
she clutches wildly at the packet, and carries it at arm’'s-length to 
where he is lying. 
“Take it back !” she cries ina voice of frantic entreaty ; but his 
‘hands have fallen slack and nerveless by his side ; not a breath comes 

from between his lips, through which a little stream of blood is 
‘trickling in slow drops, staining the cushions of his chair. 

“‘Ah!” she cries, “he is dead—dead! Who says there is peace 
and good-will at Christmas-time ?” 

e paper slipped from out her shaking hands and fell rustling 
at her feet. The sound in itself was nothing, but to her ears it 
‘sounded like a voice of judgment from heaven. It set her heart 
beating wildly ; she recoiled and shrieked aloud, fled from the room, 
from the house, out into the road. 

Close to the gate a man stood lighting his pipe, and the little 
‘flash of the match he was using fell upon her as ake was hurrying 
past him. He caught her by the arm. 

“Mrs, Thorn!” he cried. “ What is it?” 

. It was Con Constantine's voice, and she recognised it. It recalled 
‘her to herself, but it was in vain she tried to answer. An hysterical 
contraction of her throat choked back the sound of her voice. She 
held his arm fast, and turned back with him to the house. Con 
went with her, wondering. She led him into the room that to her 
“was 80 full of horror. 

At first Con saw nothing unusual, only Banker Thorn sitting in 
his chair. But stay—could that be Banker Thorn ? 

“‘Good Heaven !” said the young man in an awe-stricken whisper. 
“Ts he dead ?” 

Mrs. Thora shivered, and wrung her hands. 

“Have you sent for a doctor?” said Con, who, recovered from 
first shock, had gone forward and laid his hand on the dead man’s 
~vreast. 

“No,” said Mrs. Thorn ; “ the servant is out. 
house.” 

“T will go for one at once,” said Con promptly. “But what are 
all these papers on the floor ?” 

He went on his knees, and gathered them together. 

“T see they are foreion bonds,” he said, rising to his feet. 
they hata If his, I will take them to the bank.” 

“No, no!” she cried. ‘“ His !” 

The re with which she emphasised her words, her hands 
stretched out, not to take but to ward off, the expression of unspeak- 
able repulsion with which she shrank away from him, made Con 
Constantine think many strange thoughts as he bent his steps 
‘towards the doctor’s house. He met him at his own door, just as 
he was about to go in and sit down to dinner. 

“Bless my soul!” stuttered Dr. Spillars, too surprised to do 
more than ask questions which were only the repetition of Con’s 
own words. “At Mrs. Charles Thorn’s, do you say? Banker 

“Thorn? A fit, you sup ose—eh ?” | 

“Yes,” said Con ; ‘ he looks like it.” 

“Apoplexy,” said the doctor, with unprofessional candour. 
“Banker Thorn was predisposed to attacks of that kind; any 
eae shock or great mental excitement might cause instantaneous 

eath. 3 

Through Con Constantine’s mind 
sent. as he beginning to understan 

The doctor hurried away to Mrs. Charles Thorn’s, and Con, with 
his hands behind him, turned slowly and thoughtfully in the 
“opposite direction. He was deliberately dovetailing inferences and 
‘conjectures, 

Whatever his final deductions may have been, he kept them to 
himself, kept them from Miss Robina—who had her own theory 
under the lock and key of silence—kept them with tender care from 
‘her who is now his wife. 


No whisper against the dead man’s memory has ever reached 


I was alone in the 


€¢ Are 


ee a flash of enlighten- 
? 
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Clare Constantine’s ears. She only knows that whea the bank 
affairs were wound up, Trevithic, with the other creditors, got his 
money back. Neither does her husband tell her that Mrs. Charles 
Thorn has never presented the cheque which was sent to her in 
liquidation of her claim as a shareholder in “ Thorn’s.” 


The Justice of Gulchville. 


By Hewry Trvsson. 


CHAPTER I. 


Many Colorado “old-timers” will remember Squire Wilton 
Creed, once Justice in No. 100 precinct in that territory. 

Wilton Creed was but a middle-aged man, and young at that, 
as they say out West, when he was elected by the citizens of 
Gulchville as their justice. From his unswerving integrity, his 
honourable career, and above all, his candour and truthfulness— 
qualities which, like precious stones, are admired in proportion 
to their rarity—he was pronounced to be the best man in his 
precinct for the office, and all, the worst as well as the best of a 
strangely mixed mining community, were glad when he consented 
to stand. 

At the opening of our story Wilton Creed wasa young, steady, 
and successful fellow, managing a large store in New York for 
his uncle, Zachariah Creed. The latter being a confirmed invalid 
and almost confined to his room, the young man was practically 
master of the concern, the more especially as he was looked upon 
as the assured heir and successor to Zachariah. 

Wilton was a tall, good-looking young man, really of a cheerful 
and even temper, but with a certain gravity and reserve, which 
sometimes gave strangers and those who were not thoroughly 
familiar with him the idea that he was ungenial, if not sullen. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. He was, in reality, & man 
of strong impulses, which would have been sibs dulcngricus Fe 
their force, for good or evil, but for the habitual check in which 
he held them. 

It will, then, easily be understood that when his affections 
were engaged, he loved in earnest and wholly; and no girl in 
the state of New York possessed a more thorough sweetheart 
than Rachel Delame found in Wilton Creed. Miss Delame was 
not quite the bride whom old Zachariah would have had his 
nephew seek, not but that she was handsome enough to justify 
the choice of any man. Tall and dark; with olive complexton, 
and blue-black hair, inherited from a mother who came from 
some country in the south of Europe; and eyes that at one 
moment looked through you, while in the next they were soft 
and winning—yes, she was handsome enough, but her friends 
were poor compared to Zachariah, and, even at their best, had 
not been of the kind which pleased the cautious old merchant. 

It was not said that Rachel herself had ever been on the stage, 
but ber mother had certainly followed it as a profession for some 
years, and had afterwards practised as a teacher of music, a 
calling which was not, in the eyes of such critics as Zachariah, 
much superior in respectability even to the former pursuit. She 
was deal. and Rachel lived with her father, who followed the 
same undesirable profession, to which, indeed, the young lady and 
one of her sisters been brought up. ; 

At first, probably, there had been opposition and serious ex- 
hortation in this matter, but if this were so, Wilton Creed had 
conquered, for at last there was certainly a toleration, if not a 
hearty approval of the intimacy, and it was known that at no 
distant day Rachel was to become Mrs. Creed. 

In New York, as in other places in the States, men do pretty 
much as they like, without such painful regard to the inquisition 
of their neighbours, as appears to be the rule in Europe; but for 
all that, there is some sort of surveillance exercised by the circle 
in which each person moves, and it was generally decided that 
the match was nothing better than an infatuation, and a throwing 
himself away on the part of the young merchant. These judges 
decided, too, that Rachel Delame cared very little for Wilton, but 
came of too crafty a race, and was altogether too good a judge to 
let so fine a chance escape her. That Wilton was earnestly in 
love with the girl there could be no doubt, and as is the wont 
with such apparently self-restrained men, when he did give his 
passion free course, he exhibited a devotion as intense—perhaps 
as absurd—as that of the most love-sick, moon-strnck swain of 
romance. 

One beautiful summer evening he had called for Rachel as 
usual,and had strolled with her into the Central Park, near which 
her father’s cottage was situated, and here, like Claude.Melnotte, 
with myriads of lovers| before:‘and ‘since that somewhat ari- 
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principled hero, he sketched their home and their future—for 
their marriage was to take place within two months from thence— 
and this furnished the text on which he dwelt so lovingly, speak- 
ing with an absence of reserve and an eagerness quite foreign to 
his ordinary reputation. 

As he finished one of these sketches of such happiness as they, 
of course, were certain to compass, he looked with a loving smile 
into her face. The last rays of the July sun struck through the 
shrubs which lined the low mounds under which they were 
strolling, and for an instant flashed on the face of Rachel. Their 
next step took them into comparative shade. 

“ Rachel,” exclaimed Wilton, “there are tears in your eyes; 
do not seek to hide them, I saw them but too plainly. I would 
not wish you to hide them, Rachel. I well.understand the feeling 
which filled your eyes; it is the excess of happiness, the trembling 
fear that the vision is too blissful for us. No; not for you! 
You should not have that ar but it haunts me often, Rachel, 
when I reflect how unworthy I am of such a prize as I have 
gained. It is excess of happiness. Is it not, dearest?” 

“Tt—it should be as you say,” returned Miss Delame after a 
short pause; “but it almost pains me, Wilton, to find that you rate 
me so highly. I am not worthy of such language, and sometimes 
I think—I think——” 

“You think what, Rachel?” said Wilton, still with the same 
fond smile on his lips. “ What is it you think that is so difficult 
to say P” | 

‘*T think that—that perhaps it would have been better for you 
if we had never met,” began the girl. 

‘** Rachel!” exclaimed Creed in a surprised, reproachful tone. 

‘“‘ Yes,” she continued, “ you set a value upon me so far above 
my real deserts ; you invest me with merits which only exist in 
your own imagination; sothat [ fear—I am sure—the disappoint- 
ment will be great when you know me as I am.” 

* A risk I will readily take!” cried her companion cheerfully. 
“You cannot daunt me thus, Rachel. I see you as you really 
are; there never will be any change in my feelings to you—to 
that I pledge myself. ’°’Tis a heathenish oath, I know, but I 
swear it by the sun, whose last rays now gild the roofs of 
yonder houses, and by the moon which has risen while we 
have been talking so foolishly — while they shine I will never 
change.” 

Bochel smiled at his enthusiasm, but there was a tremulous- 
ness even about the smile which savoured more of her previous 
motion than of hilarity; nor was she quite herself during the 
remainder of the walk, nor even when her lover had taken her to 
her home. After a short stay there, he parted from her with an 
affectionate embrace and kiss, such as an affianced bride may 
expect to receive from her lover, and for which her father, by an 
opportune and discreet absence from the little parlour, gave the 
opportunity. 

“Your cheek,” whispered Wilton, “is as cold as marble, 
Rachel... Not many minutes past it was flushed and hot, now it 
is deathly cold. ‘You are ill.’ 

The ® girl only smiled again at this outburst of anxiety, and 
returned the kiss just as her father’s hand was laid on the lock 
of the door. 

Mr. Delame — Don he was called sometimes, and Signor, but 
persons in his profession are not rigid in these matters — 
was hearty enough in his welcome to his future son-in-law, and 
profuse in his regret on finding that the young man could 
not be persuaded to stay any longer. It was quite certain that 
Mr. Delame was fully alive to the advantage of securing such a 
connexion, for he had half-a-dozen daughters, and had never 
dreamt of such a prize as this coming to his net. 

Wilton Creed walked slowly on his homeward way. He was 
troubled and distressed as he reviewed the events of the evening, 
and was inclmed to blame himself for some oversight or abrupt- 
ness; this was followed by a resolve to be more careful in future. 
This future-was very close, for on the next day but one he left his 
business much earlier than usual, in order to take Rachel, as had 
veen gy ea to see their proposed home in New Jersey. 

If there was no want of affectionate anxiety on his part then, 
lest he should say something thoughtless, or be thoughtless in 
the omission of something, there was also a strange anxiety 
and nervousness on the part of Rachel. She was gentler in her 
manner than Wilton had ever known her, almost timid, indeed, 
which was assuredly not her usual characteristic, yet there was 
‘an indefinable something which hung between them like an 
invisible, Dut not impalpable veil, and startled him. 

Rachel could scarcely be got to say anything about the house, 
or its fitness for them; and when an opinion was wrung from 
her, it was always | monotonous echo of his own sentiments. 
She complained of a headache, and they parted early, at her 
own home, where Mr. Delame was as hospitable in his manner 


ee 


as ever, and as pressing for Wiltun to pass tho evening with 
him. But the latter declined, and went his way with again the 
same depressed disheartened feeling he had experienced se 
painfully only two nights before. 

On his way home he met some friends, and was easily per. 
suaded to enter a favourite billiard-saloon with them—indeed, ho 
was glad of the chance of dispelling some of the gloomy thoughts 
on which he felt he was brooding too much. He had been there 
an hour or so, and had regained his usual equanimity, when 
several strangers came in, some of whom watched the play of 
Creed and his party. 

These strangers were well-dressed persons, evidently, from 
their conversation, dwellers in the Far West, and like most of 
their fellows very liberal, and also somewhat loud and unsparing 
in their remarks. One of the number had, perhaps, called as 
other saloons before entering this one, for his manner was a 
trifle excited, and he interfered in the game which he was watching 
beyond the a of which his companions approved, and to the 
annoyance of the players. 

is friends endeavoured to get him to leave the table, but the 
young man not only refused to do this, but by some perverse 
whim attached himself specially to Creed, on whom he thrust his 
conversation with an air which was almost of bravado. Yet the 


stranger was by no means intoxicated, that was clear ; he was. 
excited, but geet master of himself. One of his companions. 
e yok peered annoyed by his conduct, and whispered: 


appeared to 


to him energetically more than once, evidently in remonstrance. 


“J know !” at last exclaimed the young man ; “ do you think | 


I can’t tell what I am doing?” 
Creed and his party were about to leave the saloon, not caring 


4 


to have the company of strangers forced upon them, when the .- 
young man, addressing Wilton, challenged him to. play for a-. 


dozen of champagne. 
Creed declined, and turned away. 


“Stay a while!” cried the stranger; “I will pay for the-- 


drinks if you will not play for them. Be sociable!” 


“7 do not want your champagne, nor your company,” retorted |: 


Creed, who was growing somewhat irritated by the other's per- - 


sistency ; “why do you meddle with me?” 

Wilton’s expression was stern as he spoke, and he drew back 
as though expecting, perhaps, an angry outburst on the part of 
the man he thus openly rebuked; but to his astonishment the 
other only laughed. 


Again did his companion make an effort to get the stranger | 


away, and, as he did so, another visitor entered the saloon—a 
personal friend of Creed. 
He saw at once that something was wrong, and as quarrels in 


New York saloons have often serious terminations, he was anxious: 


to prevent Wilton from continuing any discussion. 
Creed laughed, but submitted himself to his friend, who 


exchanged a few words with the obtrusive stranger, and then, in - 


company with Wilton, left the saloon. 

“1 am glad,” said the friend, when they had fairly reached 
the street, “I am glad I came in when I did, although I must 
own, Wilton, you were about the last man I expected to see 
taking part in a saloon squabble. How came you to be wrangling 
with him, above all persons in the world?” 

“Why him—why is he different to any one else?” asked 
Wilton ; then added 
involved myself in a brawl, Fred; but you were always a 
peacemaker.” 


“TI don’t know that it would have been left to you to choose: 


whether you would involve yourself in a brawl or not,” returned 
Fred. ‘That was rather a dangerous character.” 

“You know him, then P” said Wilton. 

“Yes; do you not know him P” exclaimed the other. 


‘““No; of oourse not. I never saw or heard of him before,” 


replied Wilton. 

“Whew!” Fred’s reply for the instant was a whistle, but he 
went on: “ Then the matter was even more serious than it looked, 
for you may rely on it that a quarrel would have been forced: 
en you. knew him before he went to California He is—- 

€ 18 ‘ 

“Well, who is he?” cried Wilton, as his friend hesitated. 

“ Well, he is Jule Warrock. You know now,” replied Fred. 

“Indeed I do not: I never heard the name,” said Wilton. 
“ But there must be no hanging back now, Fred. You have said 
so much that you must tell me all—who is this manP ” 

“T wish 1 had never opened my lips about him,” answered 
his friend; “itis only idle gossip after all, but—well, then,” he 
continued, seeing Wilton about to break out with some angry 
question, “he is the man who was once a suitor—a kind of 
admirer, that is—of Miss Delame, and it was said—only,by him, 


with a smile: “ Not that I should have. 


of course—that they were engaged to be\married, but:that- her. 
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father, Mr. Delame, broke it off, 
young fe ow.” 

«AL! and why did he break it off, and when?” demanded 
Wilton. He spoke very coolly, but his companion did not like 
¢he expression of his face, and noted also that he had turned 
deadly pate. 

«Oh, about » year avo, 1 believes I have not the least idea 
why,” he replied.“ For nothing to Jule’s credit, you may be sure, 
af there was anything in ‘+ ab all; but, rely upon it, it is all an 
invention.” 


integrity and fair dealing; miners would travel many miles 2 
gell or buy from him, and ovontually, after much persuasions 
consented to stand for the office of justice, and was elected by 
majority of more than twenty to one. | 


after continually encouraging the 


—————— 


CHAPTER H.- 


GuULCHVILLE was the metropolis of a large mining district» 
extending for many miles along the spurs, OF Foothills, of greats 
mountain range, in the ravines of which were hidden many mining 
“Invention! He was dismissed about & yoaT ago, when I first villages, and many more lonely camps and shanties. Yet we musG 
became intimate with Rachel,” muttered Wilton, then added | guar against giving 4 false impression to the reader by speakinS 
aloud: “As you 88Ys there may be nothing in it, Fred, s0 we will | of a metropolis. Guichville, after all, was but a mining town; its 
talk no more upoD guch & trifle.” — streets were il\-defined, 1ts scattered houses were chiefly re) 


fle dismissed the matter 10 this light way, but his friend was 
not the less sorry that he had led up to puch & communication, 
and after he parted from Wilton, expressed his fears to some of 
his own acquaintance that more would be heard of it. He was 


right, although he had probably not anticipated exactly what various pretensions, and in all of them gambling was rife. There 


was plenty of drinking, gambling, and a few other vices in Gulch- 
ville, among its fixed residents, but the trouble from this was 35 
nothing compared to what arose when & batch of miners came in 
to sell their dust, and to have ® little relaxation; OF when 
q returning detachment of Texan “ cowboys” brought their 
dollars, their revolvers, and their inflammable tempers, to wake up 


had gone. He had no doubt of the genuineness of Mr. Delame’s 
jonorance. Tt was ovly too evident that the latter was vexed at 
Wilton’s disappointment, and pressed the young man to stays 
assuring bim that Rachel would not be many minutes absent, a8 
she could only be gone to vis t a neighbour, not expecting him to 
call so late. 

Creed would not wait, however, but stayed long enough to 


enough to those not native and to the manner born, Gulchville 

was regarded as 80 orderly; law-abiding place, and it was held up 

as quite an example to some of the lesser towns. 

uch a8 the “city » was, there Wilton Creed lived and 

peer and there his children were brought up. e 
rought one child with him from New York, another was born 


have & conversation with Delame; and to make some enquiries during his first year's residence in the West. When he was 
which showed the rousician that he was not completely ignorant elected justice, some of the citizens, judging from his <i tem- 
of some past family transactions which the elder_had hoped to | P i i 

keep entirely hidden from him. Perhaps, 600, Creed revealed ments and expulsions of the dangerous classes of both sexes— a 


amore than he ‘ntended, for Mr. Delame was not deficient in craft, these prophets were to @ considerable extent mistaken. 
Wilton had lived in the West long enough to know how 


impossible it was to alter, suddenly and completely, the character 
of such & community, 50 chiefly contented himse with keeping 
aloof from these places and people, an example which was fol- 
lowed by some of the more respectable residents. ret he did 
something, and whenever any saloon became specially famous, or 
‘nfamous, steps Were taken to get rid of it, and two or three 
notorious characters were expelled, or “ got rid of,” also; 8° that 
Gulchville perceptibly improved. It was something, even, tO have 
saved it from becoming worse. 


man out, without his perceivin their drift. 
Bo that as it might, the old gentleman—he was not so very 
old, however—was in an extremely bad temper when his daughter 
returned. 50 he rated her soundly for being from home when 
Mr. Creed called, and, it is possib e, exaggerated the force 0 
what the young map had said, and magnified the extent of his 
information. 

1f so, Mr. Delame probably precipitated & catastr opie, which, 
however, would have occurred in any case. WW Hen ilton called 


To these gravitated the very worst class of professional gamblers— 
& monté men,” card-sharpers generally, billiard cheats, and those 


who habitually picked quarrels 10 salcons. J udged by the standard. 


of these other towns; then—Goldpark, for instance, with its 
rowdies, and its notorious “ Seven-ap- ack,” the gambler—Guleb- 


Spanish, thrust a letter into his hand. 

It was Rachels farewell. She had gone away with her first 
Jove, to wnom ghe was to be married that night. She humbly 
begged pardon of Mr. Wilton for having trifled with his feelings, 
and assured him that she had tried to school herself to love him 


as he should be loved, but in vain, and she felt she was Now doing More than one -acursion had been made by the worst of these 


her duty more truly than she bad done while feigning to favour | outlying Bohemians, under such leaders as Seven-Up- ack— 


him. Yet she had behaved wickedly to him, she owned, and could although this man himself had not ventured into the town—bat 


not defend herself. She should never 8e° ew York again, but 
should ever be her father’s loving; although rebellious daughter, 
Rachel Warrock. 

This was the purport of the letter, and this was how ‘Wilton 


Creed lost his first love. 


the citizens had risen against them, had driven them out, and, 
after the fashion of the West, had seized and hung two oF three 
of the more obstinate of the number. 
The man alluded to 4S « Seyen-up-J ack” was the most 
notorious of all those who infested the district. He was suspected 
Many of his friends said it would kill him. He himself | of cheating, but nothing had been proved against him, and as he 
thought—perhaps hoped—it would be 80% but, as other men had a strong following among the miners, with & portion of whom 
have survived the pitterest pangs, 8° id he. Mr. Delame tried he was popular, it was not easy for a sm community to expe 


to find some trace of his daughter, but in vain; it was not known him. To attempt to get rid of him by individual quarrel was 


whether Creed assisted in this search or not, for be never spoke of sone as he was known to have killed two men during bis 
residence at Goldpark ; but as these men would undoubtedly 


the girl. Certain it 18 that she was seen no more in New York, 
have killed him, had he not been the quicker, no moral or social 
uilt was attributed to him for these 


and, like other nine days wonders, her flight was soon forgotten. 
i acts. 
Wilton Creed had been justice of his precinct about a year 


Forgotten even by Wilton Creed, 
¢wo years he married Miss Milly Robias, the only daughter of a 
weultby friend of Zachariah Creed. It was entirely through the and a half, his appointment having been renewed almost 8 & 
utter that the match was brought about, and the old man was matter of course > the sheriff, too, was @® man of almost equ 
wonderfully delighted. In a year alter the marriage, Zachariah standing with himself; and their steady, though A arses efforts 
died, and within a year after his death Wilton Creed sold out of | were bearing fruit in Gulchville visibly—when “Ts Creed went 
his store, which was regarded as one of the most prosperous in | to pay ® visit to o friend, at & lonely ranch, or farm, some miles 
Xew York, and, with his wife and child, went West. | away in the mountains. This ranch was at the head of an enormous 
 Hewasa rich man when he gtarted, 80 had not the usual induce- ravine which almost divided the graat chain of mountains there, 
ment for seeking ® gold-mining country ; and he settled down at and which at its farther end spread into & wide area of ood land; 
but this space was reached by & pass of varying width, in some 
places scarcely affording & passage for the torrent which dashe 


Gulchville, in the territory of Colorado, and being, as ever, an 
energetic, clever ma@of business, goon became one of the most 
impetuously down its slopes in some parts overhung PY beetling 


prominent citizens of the district. His name was famous for 
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rocks ; in others, a hundred yards wide, with broad terraces 
running at the feet of precipices three or four thousand feet high. 

Mrs. Creed, with her two children, travelled in one of the 
marrow waggons, so popular in the West, and which are so light, 
and are built of such tough materials that, in the language of the 
district, “ where they can't travel it ain’t no use travelling at all,” 
and, under the care of* a steady driver, reached the ranch in 
safety. They left before sundown, as a journey through such a 
country after dark was to be avoided if boas Fa their host and 
one of his men accompanying them on horseback, until the very 
worst spot was passed, when they took leave and rode back to the 
farmhouse. 

All went well until half the remaining distance to the mouth 
of the pass had been covered, but there, at a difficult corner; 
where the road was but a narrow ledge, with towering rocks 
on the right hand, and with a tremendous gulf, at the bottom 
of which hoarsely roared the stream, on the left ; they met with 
@ serious accident. 

The waggon was moving very slowly along the ledge, when a 
stone on the side towards the torrent gave way, and the front 
wheel of the vehicle dropped at once to a lower level with a jerk 
which threw one of the horses quite over the edge of the pre- 
<ipice. Its companion would have been dragged after it, but for 
the desperate exertionsof the driver; then, after an instant of 
frantic struggling and plunging, the harness gave way, and 
the horse went crashing down to the torrent bed, whether killed 
by the fall or not, the occupants of the waggon had no means of 
knowing. 

Their position was unpleasant enough, and even dangerous, 
for although the waggon was safely resting on a sound piece of 
rock, yet the remaining horse was so frightened that it was only 
restrained by the driver standing at its head from commencing 
equally frantic struggles which must have resulted in the destruc- 
tion of the whole party. 

““T guess, marm, you had better get out, and help master and 
miss out as well,” said the driver. “I daren’t quit this darned 
critter for a minnit. HowlI shall get bim over the rough ground 
by Black Cat Canyon, I don’t know. One horse can hardly draw 
& waggon over there.” 

“The moon is up now,” said Mrs. Creed, who had alighted 
from the waggon, and was assisting to soothe the terrified 
horse ; “ we shall not in the least mind being left, David. Suppose 
you ride this horse down to Farmer Barry’s house, you can get 
there in half an hour, and return with assistance. We shall do 
very well until you come back.” 

The driver offered no specific objection to this plan, but 
evidently did not approve of it; Mrs. Creed almost naturally 
oes it the more, and at last insisted upon the man leaving 

em. 

“Wal, I sha’n’t then, and that is the real truth,” said the 
driver; “the horse is quiet enough now, as you say, and there is 
nothing unpleasant in your waiting an hour in such moonlight as 
this, as you say, too; but I will tell you what I meant to keep 
from you. I’ve seen sneaking along the rocks by our side for 
more’n a mile, one of the biggest mountain lions ”—the puma is so 
called in the West—“I ever see. The brute won't come near a 
man nor a rifle, for he knows what a gun is as well as I do—but 
he is dead on women and children.” 

“‘ Ara you sure, David?” asked Mrs. Creed, but her voice was 
tremulous and weak now, very different to the commanding tone 
in which she had just been speaking. 

“Sure on it?” echoed the other, “ Why, I have seen the brute 
since I told you to get out of the waggon. He is hiding beyond 
¢hat peaky rock now.” 

Mrs. Creed shuddered, and she instinctively drew the two 
children closer to her side. David noticed the movement, and said: 

‘You needn’t be afeard; he won’t come close while I am here. 
Z will take care not to stir out of reach of my rifle, and I will not 
leave you. We must push on, marm, and do the best we can.” 

As he said this, he jerked the rein of the remaining horse, 
and then, putting his hands to the side of the waggon, tried to 
extricate it from its dangerous position. 

The horse, however, perhaps not havin 
fright, refused to pull, and with a vexe 
ceased his efforts. 

“I’m darned if I don’t believe we shall have to walk to 
Barry's,” he said, “and if we do, that sneaking mountain lon 
will have this horse before we have been out of sight two 
minutes.” . 

‘ Uaharness him, and lead him with us,” said Mrs. Creed; 
“*the mountain cat cannot hurt the waggon.” 

“That’s so! you are right,” exclaimed the man, who began 
to unbuckle the harness, but scarcely had he touched a single 
etrap, when he stopped and listened. 


recovered from its 
exclamation David 


“‘ What is the matter ?” said the lady, who tarned pale as she 
spoke, fancying that the driver had heard the approaching tread 
of the dreaded beast. 

“ Hark! surely you can hear wheels!” he cried; “Tl be 
whipped if there isn’t a waggon coming through Pasos Malos 
ravine. Any man who will drive through there must have got 
real white blood in his veins—listen ! ” 

David was right; the sound of approaching wheels was 
distinctly heard, and approaching, too, through a pass or mere 
fissure in the mountains, which although just passable, was yet 
so dangerous and rough as to have gained the anenviable title 
of the “ Pass of Bad Steps.” 

The sound of wheels removed one fear which would have been 
present had the travellers been horsemen only. The Indians of 
the district were few, and tolerably peaceable, but yet were held in 
great dread and hatred by the inhabitants, and Mrs. Creed would 
at once have pictured the approach of a troop of these. . 

In a few moments a waggon came into view, passing close 
under the rock behind which David declared the puma to be 
lurking, and in it were three men and a woman, the latter, from 
her dress, being evidently the mistress. 

At sight of the disabled vehicle, the new comers pulled up, 
and a shout from the driver asked if assistance was wanted. 

“ A white woman, a white man, and two Mexicans,” muttered 
David before replying; then in an answering shout, he told their 
position, and requested help. 

The second waggon was driven nearer, the man got down, the 
horses were “ unhitched,” and fastened to the jeopardised vehicle, 
which in a few seconds was drawn to a place of safety. 

David had taken care to let the strangers know that he was 
driving Mrs. Creed—or as he phrased it, Madam Creed, wife of 
the Justice of Gulchville; it was not every day that such folks— 
David knew them—got a chance of rendering assistance to the 
squire of the district. 

The men worked with a will, and soon got the vehicle right 
for the road, the horse proving manageable enough when away 
from the precipice ; the children were lifted into the waggon, and 
all was ready for a fresh start. 

The strange lady had not moved from her seat, nor spoken, 
gave once or twice in very low tones to her attendants, and now | 
Mrs. Creed, before taking her own seat, went to the side of the 
other waggon, and thanked the stranger for her help. She 
mentioned her name, gave an invitation to her house at Gulch- 
ville—this was almost a matter of course in the West—and 
offered her hand. 

The stranger had listened with unmoved features; so much 
could be seen even through her veil, which she kept down. She 
made no response to the offer, while she apparently did not notice 
Mrs. Creed’s extended hand, as there was no corresponding move- 
ment on her part. She bowed slightly as Mrs. Creed ceased, 
then turned, and said something in a low voice to one of her men 
who had just mounted the waggon. se 

Mrs. Oreed felt surprised and somewhat hurt at this beha- 
viour, but recollecting that many of the farmers were Mexicans, 
and spoke no language but Spanish, supposed she was not under- 
stood. She had previously paid the men liberally for their 
exertions, 80 now, with a parting bow, she quitted the strangers, 
and took her place in her own-waggon. 

At the first touch of David’s whip their single steed moved 
bravely on, and Mrs. Creed, turning for a last glance, as their 
vehicle was jerked round the angle of a huge rock, saw the 
strange lady watching them still, with the same intent air which 
she had felt so unpleasant a few minutes earlier. 

Under the impression this produced she could not avoid 
speaking to David onthe subject. “It was very kind of that lady 
to come to our assistance, David,” she said; “do you think she 1s 
a Mexican? I fancy she did not quite understand what I said to 
her, and I think it is the more likely from her coming through 
Los Pasos Malos; no one but farmers well acquainted with the 
country, or Indians, would venture to ride or drive through that 

ass.” 
me Mexicans!” exclaimed David in a strongly contemptuous 
tone; “she’s no Mexican. She can talk English fast enough 
when she pleases, though I must say she is a silent, sulky critter 
generally; nobody ever sees her laugh.” 

“You know her, then?” returned Mrs. Creed. “Is she a 
farmer’s wife P” 

“Know her!” exclaimed David; “ why, marm, I should have 
thought everyone about here knew her. She don’t come into 
Gulchville, though. Haw, haw! No; she ain’t likely to come 
much into Gulchville. ‘’Tain’t good for her, nor her husband 
neither.” * 

‘Then who is she, David ?” asked Mrs, Creed. 

“Why, you have heard tell on Séven-up-Jack, the gambler, 
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he that shot the Texan at the monté table in the Pinetto House a 
while agone,” replied the driver. ‘ You might remember him, I 

say, because Squire Creed had word he was coming to start 
a Sasablinig saloon in Gulchville, but the citizens had a meeting 
and concluded to lynch him; so Jack did not come.” 

“Yes, I have heard of him,” returned Mrs. Creed ; “but what 
. has he to do with these people?” 

“Wal, just this,” answered David; “that’s his wife. I’ve 
seen her with him many times, and, as I tell you, she’s pretty 
nearly always as silent as you’ve just seen her.” 

““What a dreadful thing!” exclaimed Mrs. Creed, who had 
imbibed part of the general dislike, and, it may be, terror, felt in 
regard to this man. “Does she join him in his gambling 
transactions P” 

‘““No; nary bit,” returned David. “Some thinks he is a little 
afeard of her; some thinks she is a good deal afeard of him; but, 
anyhow, you never see herat his monté, or dice, or billiard tables. 
It will be a good job for the territory when we hear he is 
pt as shot he will be some day. That is how all these gamblers 
en ” 


Mrs. Creed made no reply, and soon after the garrulons driver 
stopped at “ Barry’s,” where another horse was procured, and 
from whence two or three men set out to discover, if possible, 
some traces of the missing animal. 

In connection with this item, as they say out West, we may 
mention that the horse was found grazing quietly enough on a 
grassy space near the mouth of the canyon, not very much the 
worse for its hazardous tumble. How it escaped being knocked 
to pieces, and how it arrived at its peaceful grazing-ground, no 
one could guess. 

Of course Mrs. Creed had a great deal to tell her husband on 
her arrival, in which the danger to which she, and more espe- 
cially the children, had been exposed was, pee a little 
exaggerated ; fear will sometimes do this, but there was enough 
reality to cause a burst of thankfulness from the squire, and to 
produce such a donation to David in recognition of his coolness 
and steadiness, as made this the best night’s work in which the 
coachman had ever engaged during the whole of his driving 
career. 

When the justice heard of the assistance rendered by the 
strangers, and the unsocial behaviour of the mistress of the 
party, he said: 

“I hope this will be the last we shall see or hear of her. I 
have no doubt she is a strange woman; I hear she has the 
character ; but for her own sake I hope she will keep away from 
Gulchville. Why TI say this, Milly, is because I have been in- 
formed to-night that this rowdy, this Seven-up-Jack, or whatever 
he calls himself, has determined to start a gambling-saloon 
at Buffalo Dip. That is on the Gulchville side of the river, 
and the citizens are resolved that they will not have any of 
his gang here; and quitd right, too. We have loafers and 
rowdies enough of our own without strangers, and if Jack reall 
oe apa saloon in Buffalo Dip, the citizens will certainly lynch 

im.” 

This was an ominous prophecy for Seven-up-Jack, the more so 
as coming from the lips of one who was by no means likely to 
jest on the subject. 


CHAPTER IIL 


For some little time affaira went on quietly in Gulchville—that 
is, quietly according to the Gulchville standard ; but presently it 
was said that at the nearest mining village—Buffalo Dip, already 
spoken of—there was a nest of gamblers of the worst character, 
in full operation, with their inevitable hangers-on. The effect of 
this was soon felt; there was a constant interchange between the 
two Seg the worst of the Gulchville population went over top 
the Dip, returning furious with drink and exultation over their 
winnings, or, more commonly, furious with drink and despera- 
tion at their losings; neither mood being agreeable to such of the 
Citizens as were law-abiding and peaceful. 

To rival the attractions of Buffalo Dip, the saloon-keepers of 
Gulchville altered their style of business, and added fresh 
“ draws,” so that frequent arrivals from the Dip took place, and 
there seemed every chance of the larger town becoming a pan- 
demonium. <A constable had been killed, and two citizens 
seriously wounded in a single week, which testified to ‘“ more 
shooting scrapes,” as the Gulchville Planet had it, than had taken 
place there in three months before, and all this was put down to 
the bad influence of Buffalo Dip, and the leadership of Seven-up- 
Jack. Several meetings were quietly held to decide what was 
best to be done; and although the justice and sheriff usually 
attended these meetings, strictly legal forms of action were not 
certain to follow their deliberations— in short, if the citizens saw 
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a way of abating the nuisance homoopathically—that is, by like 
curing like, by shooting and so forth, they would adopt the means. 

One morning when Mr. Creed was in his counting-house, his 
friend, Mr. Mark Anthony Tropper, the sheriff of the district, 
presented himself, and with little preface, stated the object of his 
visit. It was to inform Mr. Creed of the resolve to which a 
meeting of the previous evening had come—a meeting from which 
the justice had been unavoidably absent. 

Sammaracd the sheriff's communication was to this effect. 
The citizens would not endure the presence of Seven-up-Jack 
and his associates any longer, and what was more, they would 
not now have him so near as he had previously been. It had 
been proposed to seize and hang him, with at least two or three 
of the gang, as the quickest and most effectual mode of settling 
affairs, but more merciful counsels had prevailed. 

It was decided that notice to leave should be given to the 
gambling leader, with the intimation that if, after the lapse 
of twenty-four hours from this notice, he was fonnd within 
fifty miles of Gulchville, he would bea dead man. The sheriff and 
a couple of friends were then about to start for Buffalo Dip, 
conveying this message. 

Wilton Creed was glad to find that the man was to be allowed 
a chance, although his own voice had been at first for prompt 
justice; for, when he considered that the gambler’s wife had ren- 
dered his family a service, although only by allowing her servants 
to work a few minutes for them, he felt a half-obligation to Jack 
himself, which made him glad that his life was to be spared. 

His approval of the scheme was therefore given at once, and 
Mr. Tropper departed with his friends for Buffalo Dip. The 
justice would perhaps have accompanied the sheriff, but that ho 
was about settling some claim business for a posse of miners, 
Gulchville men and strangers, who were just starting for what 
was likely to prove a “rush,” a few miles beyond the Dip. 

Of course a much larger escort would have been taken—and 
easily could have been obtained—had immediate expulsion been 
the object of the sheriff. As it was, his errand, according to 
Western standards, might be regarded as actually a friendly one, 
and precedent was almost wholly in favour of such an intimation 
being at once complied with ; soit was with the confidence of men 
rhe had no doubt of their reception, that the sheriff and his two 
friends entered the mining village. 

The village consisted of a few scattered shanties and tents 
pitched at random, without the faintest attempt at order, save 
where seven or eight larger wooden buildings clustered round an 
open space; one of these being the post-office, another a store, 
the remainder being all “saloons,” as was shown by various 
banners and inscriptions, . 

The sheriff was apparently duly advised as to which of these 
buildings was the one he sought, for he went straight to a saloery 
bearing the title of “The Star-Spangled Banner,” and swinging 
open the door, entered with his assistants. He no occasiom 
to ask for further information, for there, leaning on the bar or 
counter at the end of the place, in conversation with the bar- 
tender, was Seven-up-Jack. The latter glanced round as the 
visitors entered, and Mr. Tropper, who knew the gambler by 
sight, called him “ Jack,” and expressed a wish to have a few 
words with him. 

The visit of the sheriff unfortunately proved to be timed most. 
inopportunely; the gambler was terribly out of temper, and by 
no means inclined to render ready obedience to the law, or any of 
its ministers. On the previous evening he had been very unlucky, 
having been stripped of all the money he had about him, to say 
the least of it, by a braggart miner who insulted him over his 
losses; conduct which would have led to an exchange of shots, 
but for the man’s declaration of his intent to return on the following 
evening, with the means and the will to play Seven-up-Jack, and. 
‘‘all his outfit,” for their bottom dollar. 

This, with the addition of a few score of Western oaths, was what. 
the miner said, and the prospect of having a complete revenge— 
of first winning back all his money, with a good deal of the miner’s 
to boot, and then shooting his boastful opponent—had held back. 
the gambler’s hand, and saved one life, on that night, at any rate. 
To leave the pros of this double vengeance, to. allow his 
insulter to retain his gold, and to be able to vaunt how he had 
defeated Seven-up-Jack, and cowed him so that he never would. 
face his conqueror again, to ask him to submit to this at the 


bidding of a sheriff was asking too much of flesh and blood— 
of sack flesh and blood as an exasperated Western gambler, 
assuredly. 


Seven-up-Jack flatly refused to accept any order to quit, and 
defied all the Vigilantes in Gulchville, or out of it, to drive him- 
from Buffalo Dip. ' 

“ They won’t be Vigilantes, siree !” returned the sheriff ; “ this. 
is going to be a legal expulsion—that is so. -We-shall have the. 
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shoriff’s posse around, and we will take you out of this very saloon, 
this very night. Yes, sir.” 

The sheriff had been recognised, and his arrival noised about, 
so by this time a group of men had gradually entered the saloon, 
and were listening to this discussion. Their enquiring glances 
told Seven-up-Jack that his prestige was upon its trial, and 
probably made his mood more aancerane 

“Go home, and mind your store. Don’t meddle with grown-up 
men !” retorted the gambler, using very strong language in addi- 
tion, which it appeared was not at all customary with him, and 
showed he was not quite himself. “ When we want Gulchville 
loafers here we’ll send for them.” 

“ They will come without being sent for, Jack,” returned the 
sheriff ; “and if you do not clear out as I order youo——” 
= on order me!” interrupted the other with a scornful 

ugh. 
This laugh found an echo in the admirers who were looking 
on, and perhaps irritated the sheriff a little beyond the bounds of 
prudence. 

‘Yes, I order you,” he said ; “and I feel like sending you off 
at once, or arresting you.” 

A mocking laugh was the only immediate reply to this, and 
then the gambler, addressing the listeners, exclaimed : 

‘Here, boys! let us have one game in honour of the sheriff’s 
visit, and I'll stand drinks, win or lose. Come on!” 

A laugh and encouraging remarks rewarded this speech, and 
the idlers came closer to the bar. 

‘“‘Then I arrest you as a common gambler,” said Mr. Tropper, 
and madea clutch at the collar of the gambler’s coat. ‘The latter 
pushed him away ; the sheriff sprang forward, and called on his 
companions to assist in the capture. 

There was a brief, a momentary struggle, a blow was struck, 
and then it was all over in an instant. There was a report, a puff 
ene and poor Mr. Tropper was lying face downwards, shot 

ead. 

It was indeed all over in an instant, and then for another 
breathing space all seemed rooted in horror. Violence and even 
death were not so rare there, that the shooting down a single 
man should produce a general shock in the men who were now 
looking on; but there was an immediate feeling of sorrow for the 
occurrence, & conviction that the deed was hardly intended. 

_ The first to move were the friends who had accompanied the 
sheriff, and they, being in a hopeless minority, and fearing an 
saa from the partisans of the murderer, fled at once from the 
saloon. 

“This is a bad job, colonel,” said one of the men who was 
reg to raise the body from the ground; “a darned ugly 
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“Tt is, Joe,” returned the gambler with something of sadness 
in his tone; ‘ what did he want to bring on a difficulty just now 
for? I wish he had been a thousand miles away.” 

_‘*He’s dead enough,” said the first speaker as the body was 
laid on a settle; “I reckon we had better give notice to the 
alcalde. There won’t be much more monté, or euchre, or seven- 
up, pee in your shanty, Rube.” 

is was to the landlord, who said rather fiercely : 

“Why not, Joe? Whois to stop it?” 

“ Wal,” returned the man coolly, “ you don’t think a sheriff is 
going to be killed, and no fuss made, do you? If he was sent by 
the Vigilantes, as Seven-up-Jack told him he was, it don’t make 
it no better—why, where is Jack P” 

No one knew; in the brief dialogue with the Jandlord, which 
‘had for an instant taken attention from him, he had left the 
saloon, which was now filling with a crowd of rough men, and a 
Yew women, attracted from all parts of the Dip by rumours 
-of what had occurred. 

“‘Seven-up’s gone, I reckon,” continued the speaker ; “ wal, I 
estimate he could not do a better thing than to vamoose right 
away. We shall have to send word to Squire Creed at Gulch- 
ville, he is justice for this precinct. We know what he is, and 
what the Vigilantes will do, so it is as well Jack has gone.” 

There was no one to follow the criminal, no one to avenge the 
sheriff. Had the crime been committed in the evening, over a 


“brawl at the card-table, or a dispute about a drink, but few in 


Buffalo ve would have regarded it asa crime at all. Yet now, 
although they had no sympathy with the sheriff, who was in their 
eyes an intruder and a meddler, they felt that this was somewhat 
serious, and very different to the “shooting scrapes” to which 
i ale 80 well accustomed. 

esides the power of the law, too, there were the Vigilantes to 
be reckoned with, and the prevailing sentiment in Buffalo Dip 
was an echo of Joe’s words when he said that there would not be 
much more gambling in Rube’s saloon, and that a sheriff could 
aot be killed without a fuss being made. 
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Two of the leading citizens of Buffalo Dip, wherecf Joe 
was one, were deputed to ride over to Gulchville, and give infor- 
mation to the authorities. There was no doubt these latter would 
hear soon enough of the incident from the two friends of the sheriff, 
but, as the “citizens ” convened in Rube’s saloon decided, it would 
have a more decorous, law-abiding aspect, if some of their own 
People went over with the tidings. 

o Joe and another went, and as it turned out, arrived at 
Gulchville with the first intelligence of the “difficulty ’—they 
peers speaking of it as “a difficulty” out there, “ murder” 

ving an ugly sound. 

On hearing that some messengers from Buffalo Dip were 
asking for him, Wilton Creed at once guessed that something had 
gone wrong, and so gave audience to them at his private house, 
which adjoined his store. 

“Now, is there anything the matter—anything wrong with 
Sheriff Tropper?” he said, directly he was in the presence of the 
men. 

“ Squire, Iam Joe Bleak, of Buffalo Dip, and this gentleman 
here is Major Hiram Bartelson, of the same place, one of our 
leading citizens. We are here, squire, deputed by our fellow- 
citizens to inform you that a shooting scrape took place this 
morning, in our city, and in the difficulty : 

“The sheriff was murdered, I suppose. Is that so?” 
interrupted Creed. 

“TI said there was a difficulty,” returned the messenger, with 
some emphasis; “the result is that the sheriff has pegged out, I 
admit, and as a law-abiding community, the citizens wish you to 
have every information on the subject.” 

“ And who was the—— But you need not tell me,” said the 
justice, with a sudden change of tone; “I see him coming. Rely 
upon it he shall have justice done him in Gulchville.” 

“See him coming, squire! What do you mean?” exclaimed 


‘“‘ Look there!” cried Creed, and the men turning round as he 
pointed, saw through the window, against which they were stand- 
Ing, & group of mounted men crossing the square or plaza of 
Gulchville, followed by a larger group of spectators. 

In the centre was Seven-up-Jack, with his hands tied behind 

him; on either side rode a man armed with a rifle, while close 
behind came the two friends who had accompanied Sheritf 
Tropper in his luckless mission. 
- The messengers from Baffalo Dip were silent from sheer 
astonishment for a moment, during which Creed had opened the 
door of the house, and shown himself; then allthe men pressing 
forward, the apartment, and the store-room into which it opened, 
were filled with the crowd, and Seven-up-Jack, with his armed 
guard still by his side, confronted the justice. 

The accusation, and evidence given by the two friends, which 
was fully and candidly confirmed by the men from Buffalo Dip, 
need not be repeated here. 

The capture and arrival of the culprit were explained by the 
fugitive friends having taken a route by which they met the body 
of miners who had left Gulchville that morning, and whose busi- 
ness had detained Justice Creed, perhaps saving his life thereby. 

The rest was simple enough; the miners at once determined 
to arrest Seven-up Jack, which attempt they might have found 
attended with some difficulty, had they not been singularly 
befriended by chance. 

On their way to Buffalo Dip, the very man of whom they were 
in search, rode into their midst, for as they were not on the direct 
road from Gulchville, he feared no danger in that direction ; so 
ere he could draw his revolver, or turn his horse’s head to fly, he 
was seized, bound, and guarded as a prisoner. 

‘“T reckon we shall leave him in your hands, squire,” interposed 
Joe, at the conclusion of this evidence; “ it seems all straight, 
don’t it? I will say this for Jack, and I leave it as my testimony, 
that I never saw any galoot play a squarer game, or settle up 
quicker.” 

A subdued “ Hear, hear!” from the crowd evinced the import- 
ance attached to this testimonial, and showed, perhaps, that some 
of the hearers had been in a position to note these elevated 
attributes of the captive. 

‘You hear what has been evidenced as ee you, prisoner P” 
said the justice; “you need not say anything now, as you will 
have another hearing. You are committed to Gulchville gaol on 
a charge of wilful murder, and I fix your bail at twenty thousand 
dollars.” 

This, of course, was a prohibitive bail, as it was certain that 
Seven-up-Jack could find no such atone 

“Constable Jolstein, you will take charge of the prisoner,” 
continued Creed; “ you will see that he is kept in custody so lony 
as he remains at Gulchville. You can have an assistant at the 
zio!l.” v 


Bee eee ; 


“ Yes,” said one of the citizens, who had been hitherto a silent 
listener, ‘* you will take care he does not escape, constable. You 
will keep guard night and day, and you will 
one but the squire. The gaol is not @ very strong building, bat 
it will hold @ man that’s watched. The citizens in 


justice done +n this case; their officers are not to be murdered by 


rowdies for nothing.” 


thing which almost 
in no danger. 
from death. 

than you could lift me from it. 


strange,” returned the justice. have wit. 
come into this room » they were speaking 10 short, anlighted 


curdled her listener’s blood, gaia: “ you are 
I am but 4 solitary woman, & one not far 
You could crush ‘me 


«Jf do not fear yous but y 


A low stern murmur of approval ran through the room at this, alg or hall—* I will then hear what you have to 8ay: 
Jack, who bad a syllable since his A few paces took them into the room he had just left; he 


and Seven-up- 
entrance, turned his eyes for a moment in 
. The glances of Jack turned 
away, and obeying & signal from the constable, followed him, still 
1 armed men, in the direction of the gaol. 

| wooden building, but, as the last 
speaker had said, it would hold a prisoner -t he was watched, and 
the probability was that this prisoner would be watched closely 


enough. 

«The Vigilantes will string him up before he goes for trial, 
Pete, you bet your life,” said one 
at his committal; “ you heard 
justice being done. Colonel Smye is a Vigilante, 
have Jack out to-night or to-morrow. 

sn his place, if he were to let Seven-ap escape, and Jolstein 
knows it.” : 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Tr was announced the next day that on the following morning 
¢ him by any 
seemed to care whether he had another—would be taken to 3 
e to await his trial for 
This was publicly discussed, and the fact that o 


of the crimina 
jiscussion was generally accompanied by significant grins, which 
vould have impressed 80 € enced @ frontiersman as 
uld he have seen them, as being unpleasantly ominous. 

There was 20 other unusual feature 10 Gulchville during the 
Jay, save that towards its close, some outlying residents, ranchmen, 
miners, and others, rode in to the number of perhaps & Score ; 
they were all armed, but this was matter of 

i gaiety of the town, such gaicty 
ville was quieter than usual; none of the visitors hung about its 
saloon doors, Or whooped and yelled in its open spaces, 4s was 
sometimes the case. | 

Yet although the Vigilantes were ® secret society, and none 
but themselves knew who the members were, for all that, every 
one in Gulchville was certain that these were Vigilantes sam- 
moned to the town for purpose, and everyone in Gulchville 
Icnew what that purpose Was. : 

Wilton Creed was not ignorant of their arrival, nor of their 
business; he alone, of the prominent citizens 0 ulchville, would 
not be asked to join them ; put he was powerless to resist, ha 
he the wish to do so. ts 

His store was closed, his assistants were gone ; his wife and 
children were absent—he isi 
village at some distance. It was well, perhaps, that 
they should be out of the way of the news—and the sights too— 
another day miglit furnish; 80 the justice sat alone. His table 
was strewn with account-books, writing-paper, and the like; but 
Wilton Creed could not fix his attention on his business, and the 

lase, which was by his side, remained untasted and unnoticed. 
fe looked up and listened now and then, as a gust of wind woul 
sweep down from the mountains, and howl round the scattered 


buildings of Gulchville, but sank into abstraction again imme- 


diately. : : | 
Presently he started from his reverie, for he heard # knock— 


low, but distinct—at the outer door. Ue wondered who could 


icnock in 80 stealthy ® manner, and listened, with some curiosity; 
to hear the door opened; buat all was quiet, until at length the 
Then he remembered that the only servant 


knock was repeated. 
had accompanied Mrs. Creed and the children, 50 that he was 


He rose and opened the outer door. The night was intensely 
dark, so that at first he could not perceive anyon®; soon, however, 
he saw a woman, wrapped in a cloak, standing before him. 

“Do you wis __* he began; but the woman said quickly 
and huskily. : Z 

“My business is with you, Wilton Creed; ” and then, to his 


surprise, she stepped swiftly by him and entered the house. he 


justice looked. hastily round, as expecting to see others, accom: 
lices, perhaps, 10 waiting, but the woman was alone. She saw 


is movement, 


the direction of the placed ® chair for 


the woman, however, remained 
features beneath the double Shr she wore. 


called on me; MY time is short—as you gee, | am busy 


be in hand to-night. Is itn 
bewildered for the moment. 


justice, between this and the ‘dawn,” returned the women ; 
time is too precious to waste in words. 


up her heavy veil 5 
you who Tam?” 


other’s excited language, but now 
moment covered his eyes with his hands. 


lies in your 


my life and position with theirs. 


now?” cried the Justice » 
fearf ul moment ? 


d | I destroyed that love, 
banish the tenderness which clings to the remembrance even 0 
such a woman as myself,” said the stranger, OT Mrs. Warrock, 88 


she had declared herself. 


the tenderness you cherish for my memory, - 
of the forgiveness you have accorded me,” continued she, “T beg 
Md ] 


of you—1 conjure you to aid me now. 


pleased to aid you. 


returned Mrs. 
your sight. 


and know also, that if I fail with you, MY unha 


husband is & dead man— 
before the morning. I demand this, and this only. 


and by the dawn of the coming 


and with a low laugh, wn which there was some. | 


ted himself at the table > 
standing. susie 
Greed looked searchingly at ber, put could not distinguish her 
, please to tell me why you have 
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“* Peace, Wilton !” passionately interrupted the woman; “is 
it to such trifling as tuis that you think I have dared such a 
humiliating ordeal t . listen? Throw open his prison doors; you 
can do it. He will be murdered in a few hours—you know it, 
Wilton—unless you save him. I implore you, I charge you by the 
love you once swore to me, if there dwells a spark of the feeling 
in your heart.” 

“Oh, Rachel, if I were to do this, my name, my reputation, 
would be gone,” said Creed, “and I should—— No, it is out of 
the question.” | 

“Name! reputation! Let them go!” cried Rachel; “the 
nearer you draw to degradation, to shame, to misery, the more 

ou will resemble me, Wilton. I swear I die before the morning 
if you refuse me.” 

“T need not—TI scarcely heed that threat——~” began Creed. 

“No,” interrupted the woman; ‘I should be better dead.” 

“Even that may be so,” continued Creed; ‘‘ but for the sake 
of the old love, Rachel, and under the rush of memories which 
your presence has recalled, 1 promise. Leave me now; say no 
more, or you may change me. I have given my word.” 

“You will keep it, 1 know,” said Rachel ; “ would I had been 
as truthful as you have always proved, Farewell, Wilton ; we 
shall meet once more, for I shall have to do my part, and will 
assist in the sacrifice I know you are making ; but this will be in 
your mind as my farewell.” 

She said no more, but left the room, and directly afterwards 
was heard to quit the house. 

The justice passed his hand over his brow, with the air of a 
man bewildered and dazed. 

“ What a fearful vision it was,” he muttered, “and what a 
fearful pledge I have given!” 


The intense darkness of midnight in the wilderness had settled 
on Gulchville, on its outlying suburbs, and on the square, gloomy 
wooden gaol in which the solitary prisoner was confined. All 
was black and silent as a man left the town, and with the assured 
tread of one who knew the way, albeit it was marked by no road 
or track. 

He listened at one large saloon, now as dark outwardly as the 
other buildings; a murmur of many voices reached him, and he 
smiled bitterly, as he hurried away. 

In a few minutes he had reached the gaol, and at the spot 
where a faint line of light: shone from a chink, he paused and 
listened, having approached the building as stealthily as possible. 

‘As I expected,” he muttered ; “ both the men are drinking 
and talking—they will hear nothing. I thought the whisky I 
sent down would not be thrown away.” 

After this he stole cautiously round to the rear of the building, 
which was of no great extent, opened a small door with a key, 
and at once stepped inside. 

He was in a passage, along.one side of which were ranged the 
three little chambers which were the cells of the prison; at the 
end of this passage was the larger room in which, as could now be 
heard distinctly, the gaolers were carousing. 

From one of these cells alight gleamed ; the door was secured 
on the outside by a Keavy bolt, which the visitor withdrew softly, 
and then looked into the cell. Its inmate—Seven-up-Jack—wild 
and haggard-looking, had shrunk to the farthest corner of his 
den, evidently suspecting that an intrusion at such an hour of the 
night must be from the dreaded Vigilantes. 

When he saw but one man, and then saw who that man was, 
a startled exclamation escaped him, and he uttered the stranger’s 
name. 

“Silence, Jule Warrock !” exclaimed Creed in an impressive 
whisper; “give but the slightest alarm now, and you are a dead 
man. I have risked my own life to save yours—you know why. 
Follow me.” 

Without another word they left the cell, Creed carefully 
replacing the bolt, lest the gaoler, in some unwonted spasm of 
vigilance, should look into the corrtdor to see that all was right; 
more he was not likely to do. 

In another moment they were in the open air. 

“You are safe now—fly!” said the justice. ‘“ No, not a word,” 
he continued, as the man strove to pour out his thanks; “nota 
word ; you owe me no gratitude. But for your wife’s sake, you 
would have swung on a mountain-oak before the morning. Ah, 
what is that P” 

He was surprised into this exclamation by two horses coming 
suddenly out of the darkness, almost upon him; a voice spoke in 
a low tone, and then the fugitive threw himself upon one of the 
animals. 

“ Thanks, or no thanks, I owe you my life!” he exclaimed; 
“and here is Rachel, who has been watching for me, she thanks 
you too.” 
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“No more!” said Creed; “ your thanks cannot restore the 
trust I have broken, and every moment you linger hero brings. 
the noose nearer to your neck.” 

‘“‘ By thunder, you are right, and I know it!” cried the man ; 
"if I don’t cross the boundary before dawn, I shall never cross 
it—so good-bye, alcalde, and may you prosper.” 

‘Farewell, Wilton Creed!” said a woman’s voice—the justico 
could scarcely see her figure in the gloom, then for a few seconds 
was heard the sound of horses’ hoofs beating on the soft earth— 
and then Wilton Creed, the trusted justice of Gulchville, stolo- 
back to the town, as secretly and stealthily as he had left it. 

An hour after, as his sleepless, watchful ears could distinguish, 
fifty men assembled outside the saloon at which he had listened,, 
and with guarded tread took the road to the gaol. 

The building was surrounded in a mowcnt, and then with 
sudden clamour the gaolers were called, and the prisoner 
demanded. Asa part of a well understood and arranged farce, 
the gaolers refused compliance; then threats were used of burning 
down the gaol; then—under such coercion—the doors were 
thrown open, and the rioters were admitted, the gaolers 
exchanging meaning grins and nods with those who had just 
threatened them. 

In a moment the place was flooded with the crowd, who wen’ 
straight to the cell in which Seven-up-Jack had been contincd— 
and fonnd it empty! The rage of the baulked intruders was. 
terrible, and a proposition was made to hang the guilty gaolcrs, 
which proposition would have been earried out then and there, 
but that the men had some friends in the throng ; these, knowing 
how utterly useless open opposition would be, suggested trying- 
them the next day, in order to find out who had been behind 
the scenes and furnished the bribes. This was approved and 
adopted, and the gaolers, under a strong guard, were Iecft in the 
cells which so lately had been in their own charge. 

But ere the next day had expired, or the gaolers’ trial had 
taken place, rumours were afloat in Gulchville of a mystcrions. 
visitor to Squire Creed, who, it was declared, had been no other 
than the wife of the notorious Seven-up-Jack. Thenit was proved 
that the justice had sent down two bottles of whisky to the 
gaolers, an act so much opposed to his usual habits, as in itself 
to be fraught with the gravest suspicion; and then the night. 
watchman at the mail-stable had seen a man coming from the 
direction of the prison, who was wonderfully like Synire Creed. 

Rising on these facts, there grew a mass of imaginary evidence, 
some ridiculously, some impossibly falso, but none the less 
dangerous for that, and in proportion to the general respect. 
and esteem which had been felt for the justice, rose the public 
indignation. | | 

He encouraged this feeling, or gave a countenance to the worsh 
accusations against him, by secluding himself all day in his 
private house, not mixing with his fellow-citizens, nor even 
admitting the most active of them to an interview—although he 
could not fail to know the excitement which was agitating the 
town. | 

The tide turned suddenly, and rose fiercely against the squire; 
@ meeting was called at once to consider his conduct, at which 
the gaolers who had experienced so narrow an escupo were present. 
As a matter of course, they—with their friends—wero specially 
severe upon Squire Creed; this being the only chanco of saving 
their own necks. 

The meeting was held at a saloon, and was prolonged far into 
the night. Had it been a regular meeting of the Vigilantes 
everything would have been conducted discreetly and soberly ; 
but this was a public meeting of the excited citizens, and the 
ardour of those present was kept up by continual draughts of 
whisky. Consequently, the indignation against the treacherous 
justice waxed higher and higher ; his guilt was taken as proved, 
and the feeling grew so strong that one man who was present 
slipped out, ran to the Creed store, and, without any cere- 
mony, burst into the room where the squire sat, dejected ana 
alone. 

“Don’t ask no questions, squire,” cried the stranger; “ but 
come out with me. Don’t stay for clothes, nor money, nor 
papers. Your manager, Peter Mack, is an honest man, and 
will take care of them. Come to your stable, get across your bay 
mare, and ride like thunder! They are going to hang yon for 
letting out Seven-up-Jack. Don’t stare like that; but come, or 
they will be here in time to hang you, and mo too, for telling 

ou.” . 
Half mechanically, the justice rose from his seat, and followed 
the kindly messenger, who led him by a side way to his stable, 
and then, seeing that Creed was hardly himself, that he even yet 
scarcely comprehended the position, assisted him hurriedly to. 
saddle the famous bay mare, and then helped him to his seat. 

“ Now, ride off, squire,” said jthe,man} “strike the Apache 
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ford, and then you can get to Sandyfork, where your wife is, 
and—— Go! there ain’t no time to lose, for, as I live, I can hear 
the boys coming.” 

The man was right. A hideous whooping and yelling was 
heard, and the flare of torches was seen at the farther end of the 
town. With a hearty grasp of his informant’s hand, the squire 
struck spurs to his steed, and in a minute was out of sight. 

And this was how Gulchville lost her justice, for Wilton 
Creed was never seen in the town again. It was known that he 
went East, and that he lived in Boston with his wife and children, 
but no further details ever reached Gulchville. His extensive 
store was sold “on time,” that is, by payment in instalments, to 
his manager, Peter Mack, and an insignificant fellow, one 
Jemmy Grayper—who had nothing to do originally with the 
concern. Each of these made a pees fortune, and a vague 
untraceable report somehow became rife that Jemmy had once 
rendered 9 great service to Squire Creed, though no one could 
say what it was. 

One of the frequent gamblers who passed through Gulchville 
reported, some twelvemonths after Seven-up-Jack’s escape, that 
he had seen the last of that celebrity, who had been shot in a 
“ difficulty ” with a brother professor. 

_ In answer to further enquiries he said that Jack’s wife had 
died of consumption, he understood, some months earlier, and 
that after her death Seven-up-Jack grew so reckless that his 
meeting with a fitting end was only a question of time. 


A Freak and What Came of It. 
By Heneierre FE.t. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Ir was Christmas Eve, and two young men stood in a large hall, 
xo dark with its oak walls, its oak ceiling, and its oak floor, that not 
the three large hanging lamps, or the bright glow from the huge 
wood-fires blazing at cither end, served to more than dimly light it. 

“ Are they all come, Gilbert ?” 

“J—T should think so,” was the reply in a queer, half-amused, 
half-vexed tone of voice, as the ge looked again at a list of names 

in 


which he held, and began rea g it aloud. “Three Paxtons, Sir 
James and Lady cae and their son and daughter, the 
Cohens of Howleigh, Maud Ellerton, the-——” 


“ Here, let me sec it,” said the first speaker, unceremoniously 
taking the paper from his brother's hand, and rapidly running his 
eye over its contents. ‘“ No, there is one missing still. Miss 
Nowell and maid. Who on earth is she, and where does she hail 
from? I declare, this is as bad as collecting children after a school- 
treat.” 

“It’s a great deal worse,” said Gilbert ruefully, “because the 
children are collected to be sent home, and these grown-ups are only 
arriving.” 

“But who ‘on earth can Miss Jean Nowell be?” asked Roy 
Moreton ayain, a8 he looked with puzzled enquiry into Gilbert's 
imperturbable countenance. 

“T tell you honestly, I have not the least idea,” was Gilbert's 
answer. ‘My mother and Effie did all the asking while I was in 
Scotland this year. I know there were to be one or two new 
people to infuse fresh life into the affair, but ‘Miss Jean Nowell 
and maid’ does not sound like a lively addition.” 

“Probably some old maiden chum of the mother’s, who has 
affectedly changed her original name of Jane into what she fancies 
is more taking. Hadn't we better go and dress?” Roy sugested. 

“You had, but we can’t leave the said maiden chum to arrive 
altogether unwelcomed. Tl wait about until Effie comes down.” 

_ “ But you hate meeting ladies,” said Roy, still lingering. 

“Not if they are old ones. Hurry off, do, and be ready in the 
drawing-room for that dreadful ten minutes before dinner.” 

Roy did not require any further pressing, but flung himself 
up the broad stairs and shut his bedroom door behind fim with 
characteristic vigour. 

_ Gilbert remained warming himself at the log-fire which burnt 
in the great open chimney-place of the old hall, and listening, with- 
out impatience, for the sound of approaching carriage-wheels. Not 
quite so strongly or heavily built as his ounger brother, Sir Gilbert 
Moreton was, nevertheless, a well-made, well-proportioned man, 
tall, thin, and capable of an activity strangely at variance with 
the idle nonchalance he usually assumed. He was very hand- 
some ; indeed, his regular features and deep-sect brown eyes were 
eltogether faultless. Some complained that they found his face 
expressionless, but Gilbert was not altogether unwilling that they 
should do so, and, in fact, he carefully cultivated an indifferent 


expression, as he did an indifferent manner in society, both of which 
he entirely put away from him when he was alone with his family or 
his intimate friends. Circumstances had been what most people would 
have called too kind, and what he himself considered too hard, upon 


him. 

Through the early death of his father, the title and estates had 
devolved upon him when he was only four-and-twenty. It had been 
bad enough, he thought, to be a young heir, but to be a young owner 
he found ever so much more trying ; there was not a mother in the 
county wholly innocent of making up to him, and scarcely an 
unmarried daughter who did not show off her prettiest amiles, her 
readiest wit for his especial benefit, and Gilbert did so dislike 
smiles and wit! He was naturally a genuine, straightforward 
Englishman, but, to avoid the advances of the ladies, he pretended 
to be exclusive and fastidious. With men, he was a different being, 
and a general fayourite. 

To such a nature, it will well be believed that the annual Christ- 
mas Be ere his mother and sister liked to arrange was extremely 
unpleasant. He submitted to it, because it had been an old custom of 
his father’s, and he feared lest any hint of his desire, either to esca 
from it or to put a stop to it, should make his mother feel what he 
so tenderly wished to hide from her, that she was in truth no longer 
the mistress of Moreton Hall 

Roy knew, though he could not altogether sympathise with, his 
brother’s dislikes, but since he believed that Gilbert was the best 
fellow going, he thought that if he had a few nese fancies, they 
deserved nothing but humouring. For himself, Roy thoroughly 
enjoyed the guests, and the business of amusing them ; but then, as 
he said, he was the fortunate younger son. 

In his own mind Gilbert had been commenting with some despair, 
as he stood waiting in the hall this particular evening, upon the 
aves of young and unmarried girls collected at that time under 
his roof. 

“Ten girls, and ten men,” he was calculating from the list he had 
taken up again ; “five mothers and three fathers, and this one old 
maid I am waiting for !” 

At that moment he heard wheels outside, and when the door 
was opened he came forward courteously to meet his guest, however 
old and ugly she might be. To Gilbert’s dismay he saw that she 
had arrived in a astation-fly, a Sea Va utterly at variance with 
the usual well-arranged hospitality of Moreton Hall, that he waa 
altogether taken aback ; but still more dismayed was he when there 
stepped out from the fly a tall and beautifully erect young girl, 
who carried herself like a queen, and who in the graceful move- 
ments even of her first entry, reminded Gilbert of some Grecian 
statue come to life again in bis dark hall. Her very beauty caused 
him to assume more than his usual indifference. 

““ Miss Nowell, I believe ?” he said, bowing slightly. 

“Yes. Sir Gilbert Moreton ?” she answered and queried ina tone 
fully as distant as his own; and then with icy coldness they shook 
hands, and Gilbert said : 

“T am extremely vexed to see that you have had to drive up here 
in a fly. There has been some foolish mistake for which some one is 
much to blame. I do not yet know who, only that you are the 
sufferer is clear.” 

“7 have suffered nothing,” said the girl in a deep, sweet voice, 
“and I would rather you did not apologise.” 

Gilbert took her at her word, and gravely pointing te 3 maid- 
servant, who stood behind him, he said : 

“Lambert will show you your room. I must not detain you, 
because we dine at half-past seven, and it must be nearly that now ; 
but please do not hurry yourself.” 

nd Miss Jean Nowell and her maid followed the Moreton: 
servant upstairs. 

Gilbert thought that he had certainly been sufficiently cold that 
time to suppress the advances of the most audacious girl, and he 
shrewdly suspected the latest arrival was not one of that class, 
while he admitted to himself that she was splendidly handsome. 
And with true brotherly instinct he went to Roy’s room before going 
to his own, and stated his opinion as to her personal attractions, with 
strong recommendations that if he was wise, Roy would take her in to 
dinner himeelf. 

Roy, believing in his brother’s good taste, did so; for Miss 
Nowell, although she had only had a quarter of an hour to dress 
in, came down, when the gong sounded, wonderfully clad in a long 
and stately gown of crimson plush, which would have ill suited a 
figure less perfect, or a head less beautiful than her own. She was 
warmly welcomed by Lady Moreton (the only one of all those 
assembled who knew her), for she was the daughter of an old friend, 
who on her marriage had lived abroad until the previous autumn, 
but who had now settled down with her child in the north of 
England. 

“JT am very glad to see you, Jean—yery glad indeed ; and if 
your mother could have accompanied, you,;,I ‘should have been 
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more pleased still,” said Lady Moreton; and then, turning round, 
she added : “These are my sons, Sir Gilbert and Roy, and this is my 
_ daughter, Effie.” 

And then Roy offered her his arm and marched her off into the 
long, oak- panelled dining-room, hung with portraits of the Moreton 
family of ages long gone by, and, giving her a seat between himself 
and young Mr. Lethbridge, proceeded to the best of his ability to 
make himself agreeable to her. 

First of all, seeing that his companion was a stranger to everybody 
present, he began at one end of the table, and gave her a short, 
good-natured account of the guests seated round it. 

Roy was an obedient follower of that golden rule which forbids 
society to speak evil of any of its members, absent or present, and 
in consequence he had not an enemy in the world. When he came 
to Gilbert in his descriptive catalogue he considerably lengthened 
his remarks, 

“Yon won't like him, Miss Nowell, I’m afraid—at least, not this 
time. If you come here often, and see him as he really is, I'll be 
bound you will, but it’s a sad fact that he does not shine in 
society. I don’t know exactly why it is, but, you see, he doesn’t 
care for ladies. No, I don’t mean that either, for he’s awfully 
fond of my mother and. sister. It’s strange ladies—ladies who 
are polite, and—and who try to be extra charming—that annoy 
him 


“T will take care not to do so,” said Miss Nowell with a quiet 
smile ; “‘ but I ami glad you told me, for by his waiting downstairs to 
meet me, I fancied he must be something of a ladies’ man.” 

“ You were thoroughly mistaken ; but indeed, if I’m to tell you 
the truth, I shall confess that Gilbert and I both thought you were 
going to be an old maid ; and he does not mind elderly ladies nearly 


so much as young ones.” 
“Tam really very ny I disappointed him,” said Miss Nowell, 
laughing outright. “ now you have told me so much, will 


he explain why you so generously added a few years to my 


e 
“TI would if I could, but really I don’t know how it came about. 
You see my mother and sister asked everybody while we were away 
this year, and we knew nothing of your being invited till we were 
looking over our list just before dinner to see if everyone had come. 
_ When we saw your name we didn’t remember ever having heard 
it before, and—well ! we were very silly, I am sure, but we thought it 
sounded like an old maid’s name. 

“Tam so glad it does,” said Miss Nowell, softly and good- 
humouredly, “but I must explain to you that Jean in my case is 
not an affectation for Jane, as I am sure you thought it was.” Poor 
Roy coloured like an honest culprit up to the roots of his brown 
hair. “ It is an old family name, which has been given to the eldest 
daughter for generations and generations. I am fond of it myeelf, 
and I always think that ‘Jean Nowell’ sounds well.” 

“So it does,” said Roy, “now I see to whom it belonge. Don’t 
you think ‘Gilbert’ is exactly right for my brother—it sounds like 

imself, noble, and upright, and generous.” 

“T can't tell, for I don’t know him, but I am willing to allow that 
you are right.” 

“He isa waren fellow, and since you won't be able to find it 
out, I must tell you so. You should see him of an evening in the 
billiard-room ; he knows more good stories than anyone I ever 
came across, and even if a tale is dull, he can make it amusing 
by the telling of it. Then he’s such a splendid master, there isn’t a 
landowner in the county who is res;ected and served as he is 
though he’s so young. d as for sport, why he rides as if he had 
been born in the saddle, and shoots hke William Tell ; he can swim, 
jump, run, et cricket, racquets, and tennis ; he knows Greek and 
Latin, and French and German and Norwegian—in fact the only 
fault with him is, that unfortunately he wasn’t taught manners at 
school as a little boy. Shall I go on, or have you had enough ?” 
said Roy, stopping abruptly and laughing. 

During this panegyric, which had been begun in earnest and had 
ended in nonsense, Jean had twice lifted her eyes and looked at the 
unconscious object of their conversation. It was easy enough to 
believe from his countenance that he might be all that his brother 
had said, and a great deal more. 


When dinner was over she was glad for two reasons that Roy had | talk 


been her companion during the first meal—because she had learnt to 
like him exceedingly, and to feel at home with him, and because he 
had explained to her how she could, by shunning Sir Gilbert, avoid 
vexing him. As soon as the gentlemen joined the ladies, all adjourned 
to the large hall, where the time-honoured custom of snatching and 
eating the burning snapdragon was to be observed. There was a 
long table around which the young people all stood, and the servants 
brought in dishes of raisins, burning in lighted brandy ; the lamps 
were lowered, pinches of salt were thrown into the brandy, and the 
blue flames shone on the merry faces. 


at the raisins, and waited for them to be given to them by the 
young men. 

Jean did not notice that after a time she was the only girl 
standing by the table, and helping hereelf. A voice by her side said 
gravely: 

“ You are not afraid of burning your fingers?” 

“ Certainly not, and I like raisins,” , 

It was Gilbert who had spoken to her, and who for the sake 
of looking at her had come near her, and had actually been guilty 
of joining in what he considered the babyish folly of eating unwhole- 
some hot raisins; he had intended those he snatched for her, but 
when he found she was deftly helping herself, he would not 
interfere with the independence he admired by offering them to her. 

Miss Paxton, a tall, haughty-looking girl, who had been standing 
close behind Jean, and watching her with jealous surprise, now 
tried to attract the attention of Gilbert. 


“What a handful you have secured !” she saidto him. “ You 
have been very plucky.” 

“Greedy, you mean,” he answered her gravely. ‘ Let me offer 
you some 7” 


“Qh, I did not want any more.” 

All the same, Miss Paxton meant to take them from him, 
to please him by her condescension, but he, accepting her first 
he: put them back into the dish and walked away from the 
table. 

“Silly girl, and conceited man!” was Jean’s comment to 
herself. 

Shortly afterwards a dance was proposed by Roy in the hall where 
they were. There was a piano in a small drawing-room close by, 
which only wanted whiecting out a bit, so that it could be heard 
capitally, and there were several volunteers to play. The first to 
do so was Molly Lethbridge, the only engaged girl of the party, 
who, conscious that her lover would come to her side and turn over 
the pages for her, was not at all unwilling to put herself in such a 
situation. Besides, Molly was very kind and goed-natured, and 
always ready to do anything for other people. Unfortunately she 
was often more willing than she was able, as ir this particular case, 
for she played dance-music very badly. | 

Jean’s er was a meek studious man, whose very worst 
accomplishments were probably dancing and making conversation, 
and pitying herself and him, she leant against a dark - curtained 
door and watched the scene, whilst she kindly allowed him to be 
inactive and silent. She was not ee cynical, but Roy’s 
remarks had opened her eyes to the little pantomime which 
was being playe before her. 

First of all, Miss Paxton and the two Misses Brent refused to 
dance altogether, all three of them looking furtively at Gilbert as he 
stood talking to Effie ; they evidently thought he would not long 
amuse himself there. When Effie was claimed he sauntered to the 
fireplace, and f Javitagy became absorbed in contemplating the 
burning loge t this, the endurance of the Misses Brent came to 
an end, and they accepted partners, but still Miss Paxton held out 
and by-and-by, by dint of gradually shifting her position, she fou 
herself near enough to Gilbert to say to him: 

“You do not dance ?” 

Even from the other side of the hall Jean could see him 
involuntarily draw himself back as he answered : 

“Not just now ; but Jet me find you a partner?” 

And then Miss Paxton had to be content with the middle-aged 
colonel he brought up to her. 

When the dance was over, Jean volunteered to play the next, and 
began one of Strauss’s waltzes with spirit and precision. Inafew : 
minutes Gilbert came striding up to the piano. 

“May I turn over your leaves for you?” he asked ; “ah, I see 
you have none. That is always the best way. If it isn’t rude to 
ask, will you tell me where you learnt to play dance-music 20 well ?— 
not in England, I am sure. 

He was standing before the piano looking fixedly at her, with a 
gaze of which Jean, with all her unaffectedness, being yet a girl, could 
not be wholly unconscious. But she remembered to whom she 
was talking, and answered gravely : 

“I learnt in Dresden ; but—please, I cannot play, if I try and 


Gilbert withdrew to a sofa in the inner drawing-room, and sat 
down where he could see her profile, and the lovely outline of her 
head and shoulders. As soon as she rose from the piano he followed 
her and asked : 

‘© May I have the pleasure of this dance, Miss Nowell ?” 

She assented without a smile, and with her hand on his arm they 
began waltzing. There was dead silence between them. Gilbert 
was 80 accustomed for ladies to make the first advance, that he 
waited for her to begin to talk as a matter of course, little guessing 
how far this was from her intention. At last he became exasperated, 


Bost of the girls stood back after an ineffectual snatch or two | because she was very beantiful, and he was/sure-she could be very 
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At Elm-End, a desolate hollow,-where, as its name expresses, 
several avenues of elm-trees meet and end, there are a couple of small 
cottages, lying outside the premises of an old-fashioned and empty 
{nr ou, and generally inhabited by labourers employed on the 
arm. ; | 
_ Now, for nearly a year, ever since the death of .the late farmer, 
Mr. Lake, this house had been empty; the lands belonging tv it 
had been bought by a neighbouring gentleman who wanted - to 
enlarge his estate, and it seemed that the farmhouse was likely 
to remain untenanted, unless someone should. care to take it as an 
inexpensive country home, a chance which was by no means a 
probability. | : : 

Gilbert did not own the farmhouse, or he would have pulled it 
down and built good labourers’ cottages in its place, for it was 
dreadfully out of repair. He thought over this as he wandered in at 
the open door and into the dreary deserted rooms, whilst he waited 
for Jean to come out of the neighbouring cottage, into which she had 
vanished half an hour ago. “ ae 

Meanwhile Jean was sitting by the dying embers in the cottage 
grate, and listening to the long tale of one of the quaintest old 
women she had ever met. She listened without any desire to interrupt 
the narrator, for she found a strong attraction in hearing the views 
of life of one who had lived it in a cottaze, and in finding that there, 
too, as everywhere else, love and self-sacrifice, and sin and suffering go 
handin hand, © ; : ie 

Betty Helliers, when she recognised in Jean her daughter’s young 
mistress, grasped her hand within both her own, and repeated again 
and again : | 

“Sit ye down, my dear, and bless ye for coming to see an 
ould. woman like me, who: has neither .kith nor kin to visit her 
now.’ 

Thus invited Jean sat down, and if seemed indeed that her visit 
had not come inopportunely, for Betty. was in no smali trouble, 
oe it took Jean some time to understand its exact nature. At 
last she gathered that since Farmer Lake’s death, Betty’s son, who 
had worked for him and had lived with her as. her only companion, 
had gone away to America, and that, without his help, the old 
woman had not means enough to live in her cottage. This sounded 
probable, though hard, but then Betty explained how Mr. Futter— 
whom Jean had to conclude: was.the owner of the farm—had meant 
to be very kind, and had told Betty that she might live at the 
ira at any rate until it was let, rent free, and take care of it for 


cwizning—and why, he wondered, would she not treat him asshe had 
tzeated Rov at dinner ? | . 

“ Miss Nowell, don’t you ever talk to your partner?” he asked 
(% an aggrieved tone. © Me | es 

She was amused at this beginning, and was determined to show 
tim that at least one girl had pride and self-respect enough not to | 
stand his airs. 

_ “Yes, always, when he speaks to me.” 

Gilbert accepted the snub, and bit his lip in anger. Indeed 
“se felt it so keenly that he could not make up his mii to venture 
“gn another remark. Jean laughed to herself afterwards when she 
remembered this ridiculous dance, with its one snappish interlude in 
‘the middle. ee ei 

During the following Christmas week, Gilbert scarcely spoke to 

Jean, except to say good-morning and good-evening, and of course 
-she did not attempt to begin a conversation with him. With the 
rest of the family, and with the visitors, she was a general favourite. 
She could sing, and skate, and dance, better than anyone else, and 
yet she was so ‘kind, and unselfish, and unaffected, that even the 
irls were fond of her, and confided to her when they came into her 
dressing-room of an evening, and sat cosily round the fire, all the 
‘small hopes and fears with which a woman's heart is often so full 
‘for want of something better to occupy it. 

Roy, too, told her one afternoon, quite, as he said, in private, of 
‘his unalterable love for a certain little guest called Maud Ellerton, 
which love Jean knew all about already from Maud, so that she was 

able to comfort the young man considerably about his prospects in 
“that quarter, when the important moment should come, and he 
‘should decide to ask the final question. oe 

But though there was such entire silence between Gilbert and 
“Jean, they were not indifferent to each other. I suppose every 
‘bachelor in the world has his susceptibilities, and Jean’s utter cold- 
‘ness towards him, her seeming ignorance of his very existence, stirred 
-into activity Gilbert’s, which had so long by flattery been lulled to 

sleep. He was piqued by her indifference, yet he could not keep him- 

‘elf from her presence, and all the while, silly fellow that he was, he 
‘refused to treat her, as every woman would wish to be treated, with 
chivalrous courtesy. ae a ce 7 

Jean watched his handsome face, and silently noted many of 
those good points in him of which Roy had spoken and still spoke 
‘to her, and settled in her own mind that Gilbert would make a very 
‘noble husband if only he married a wife whom he had to seek and 
deserve, and not one who insisted on becoming Lady Moreton. 


im, . : 

“Well, and why don’t you?” asked Jean. 

Then the old woman’s face changed its expression, and 2 
mysterious uncanny look came over her as she said, lowering her 
‘voice to a whisper, ‘and bending towards Jean till her head ost 
touched hers :. ae eeu | 

: arr they: do say as. Mr. Lake comes back so dreadful.” 

‘What?’ | ik 4 

. Jean either did not hear, or did not understand. . ; 

“They doan’t want we to talk on’t,, but—-he do come back so 
dreadful at noights !” ue 

“Do you mean that his ghost is supposed to walk about the 
house?” asked Jean, @ smile which she could not repress creeping 
over her face. . : | ae : 

“Yeas, that he do; ever since poor Mr. Lake be dead—that’s a 
year come next quarter-day—he doid on a quarter-day—oh, my 
dear creature, you don’t know how dreadful it be at noight; he 
rattles and creeps about, I’d sooner go into the workhouse, and 
rae my old life there, than [ would live at the farm and listen 
to he. . 
| “You know I don’t believe in ghosts, Mrs. Helliers,” said Jean 

decidedly. . 4 

“Now, doan’t. you indeed?” said the old woman, as if she 
considered Jean’s: opinion very valuable, though by no means 
convincing testimony; “and Mrs. Ward, down at the inn, her’s 
a scholard, and her says as her believes it’s all the rats Now, you 
be a scholard, my dear, and what do you think about it?” . 

_ “7 quite agree with Mrs. Ward that it is sure to be the rats. 
I’ve never known an old house that isn’t a home for rats, and I’ve 
certainly never known any house at all. with a ghost.” | 


es 
(CHAPTER I. pee th AL 

__ Ie happened: at last that Jean was really obliged to question 
“Gilbert. It was one morning when Lady Moreton and Roy and 
‘Effie were all variously engaved, and Jean, left pretty much to her 
“own devices, had determined to pay 4 visit she had contemplated 
~ever since her arrival, to. the: mother of her late favourite maid; 
‘the girl-had died a few months: ago, and Jean -was:‘anaious to 
‘show some kindness to the mother for her daughter’s sake. But she 
did not in the least know her way to the cottage, and Gilbert was 
‘the only person present of whom she could ask it. «= = 

He was sanding in the library window, when she came up to him 
-and said: | -_ a : fs 

“Can you tell me:which is Elm End?” . . | 

If Jean had but: known the thrill: of pleasure which he felt even 
-at that matter-of-fact question ! as Se 

“Tt’s the other side of the lake, and'through the plantation to the 
right.” 

“Ts it far from here ?” | oo. | 
“No, not half a mile. May I escort you there ?” | 
“Oh no, thank you. I shall find it, I am sure, without any 

‘trouble. I have the bump of locality !” a a 

But what could this strange girl want to do at Elm End on a 
- nowy morning ? And, besides, when Gilbert watched Jean start off 
‘in her furs half an hour afterwards, and. carrying an empty basket, 
ehe went straight the other way, towards the village... 

He was intensely angry with himself for caring what she did, or 
where she went ; but curiosity—or was it love }—prompted him to com 
put on his hat, and at a safe distance to follow her. Hehadthe| Then followed a long monologue from Betty Helliexs, in which 
surprise of seeing her go into the butcher's shop: at the corner of the |-she gave vent to her conflicting opinions upon the subject. That it 
village, and by-and-by come out from it, with a heavy-looking | would be a great help and comfort to her to live at the farm, she did 
piece of something or other wrapped up in paper in her basket, with | not deny, in: fact it. seemed her only chance of keeping herself out 
‘which she trudged off in the direction of Elm End. . : : | of the workhouse—that dread nightmare of every poor woinan’s 

“ Good angel!” he muttered to himself as the thought struck him | thoughts. But stronger even than that fear was her belief in, and 
‘what she must be meaning to do with it ; “that’s some meat which | terror of, the walking, wandering ghost of poor Mr. Lake! She 
‘she’s going to take to some poor body or other;” and then he posi- | believed in its existence merely upon hearsay ; but the maids who 
‘tively longed to be able to dare to offer to carry her basket for-her, as, | remained in the house after its owner’s death, and two women who 
again at a distance, he followed her, sometimes losing sight of her | had since been put in, but who refused to stay to look after it, had 

told old Betty tales which bristled with horrors to her ignorant mind, 


altogether, but always tracing her path by the little footprints in 
the snow- | and which neither common-sense nor kindness on Jean’s part could 


t 
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persnade her to be silly inventions and exaggerations. Still, Jean 
saw that she had considerable influence with the old woman, and, 
unable to think of any finally convincing argument, she decided upon 
a bold action which struck her whilst she listened. 

“‘ Mirs, Helliers,” she said, “if I came and slept at the farm one 
night, and saw, actually saw the rats, and pea else, would you 
believe then that it was all right, and go and live there like a 
sensible woman ?” 

. “You—you a lady born—sleep at the farm?” — 
. “Yes, I will sleep there, if do will promise to believe what I 
tell you, and live there comfortably afterwards.” 

Id Betty considered for a moment, and then arriving at the 
conclusion that the evil spirit who did not care to harm such a 
beautiful creature as Miss Nowell certainly would not trouble itself 
about such an old woman as herself, she consented to promise. 

“ And you must keep your promise,” Jean said as she rose to go, 
“‘and’ move into the farmhouse before I leave Moreton Hall, that I 
may know how comfortable you are there.” 

. When Jean, with an amused, though puzzled look upon her 
countenance, for she could not help rather wondering how she would 
manage to accomplish what she had promised to do, left the cottage, 
her empty basket swinging on her arm, she was met. by Gilbert 
coming out of the farm-gate. ie v8 

“So. you found your way down here all right ?” he said, speak 
to her more naturally and Lindy than he had ever done before, ad 
eliciting an answer from her in the same strain. ; 

“Oh yes, and I did not come here straight, either ; for I went 
sound by the village. Do you know anything of old Mrs. Helliers, 
whom I have been visiting ?” ) 

‘No, I really don’t, for she has never worked for us; neither, I 
ae any of her people; but I can easily find out for you, if 
you like.’ 

“Oh no, thank you. I know something of her myself—at least, 
she is the mother of one of-our favourite maids who died ; and I have 
found out, during the last half-hour that I spent in her cottage, that 
she is a dear silly old soul.” —_. : 


“You ought to have learnt all about her, for what a long, long. 


‘while you were with her” ss 
- Gilbert had not intended to admit that he had followed 
Jean’s movements, but. she naturally noticed the unconscious 
confession. . Be is , , , 
~ “You see, I did not know that you were-waiting for me,” she 
“And I’m afraid you think that, after refusing my escort, 
when you had a chance of doing so at home, I did wrong to thrust 
myself on you now. I can go back by another way, if .you like,” 


he added quite humbly, and making her feel ashamed of her, sharp: 


retort. ae , | 
.“ Please don’t,” she said, with the very first attempt at gentleness 
which he had heard in her manner when speaking to him ; and then 
‘she hurriedly changed the subject, like a little child-who does not 

like allusions to past fault. «© :.— | 
as The old farmhouse,” 


“The Elm Farm? Yes, it is in rather a sad state, certainly. It 
‘was a manor-house once upon a time, and would now turn into an 


-excelhent gentleman’s place rm wy one with plenty of money and good | . 


‘taste chose to buy it, and re it according to the intention of its 


first architect. But it was never fit fora farmhouse, and Mr. Lake, |. 


r man, was all his life very. hard-up and obliged to neglect it 


poo 
altogether, and since his death no one has been even put. in to take. 


care of it. I wonder its owner should care to leave it in such a 
condition, All the doors and windows are o and actually one 
room I found was partly furnished with a and a few chairs and 
@ table. I can’t make it out!” | 7 

“ Betty Helliers was telling me that two women have been put in 


to lovuk after it, but that they did not stay. Perhaps they left their 


furniture, such as it was, for their successors.” ce he es 
“They are Futter’s things, I expect, but I really wonder at his 


leaving the place so open., I shall write to him about it, I think,. 


for I don’t believe he can know.” 


- “But what is the harm of its being so, 80 long as it is tenantless ?”. 


asked Jean ; she remembered the lonely night s 
and wanted to find out all she could about it. . 

“Why, it may be, for all we can tell, the ——” - 4 

But at that moment, Roy and Miss Ellerton, now engaged, 
appeared before them, down by one of the avenues of snow-laden 
‘elm-trees which led. from the perk stables, and exclaimed -with 
delizht of the wonderful sledge which Roy had improvised, and 
which they had both been driving in. - , 

“Come, Miss Nowell, let us see if we cannot get some amusement 
out of Roy’s latest patented invention,” said Gilbert. | 

But this proposal implied more friendliness than Jean was 
inclined to allow. 


e must pass there, 


she asked, “is it very dilapidated and. 


_, “Not now, Sir Gilbert, thank you,” she said. “I must go in, for I 
have letters to write.” 

And, cruel beauty that she was, she turned away from him, 
leaving him to chafe and wonder why some women, or, more truth- 
fully, one woman, could be so very aggravating. 


| CHAPTER II. ; 

Ir took Jean three days to make up her mind how best to arrange 
for the night she had promised to spend at Elm Farm, but by that 
time she had settled everything satisfactorily. She began by taking 
her own maid, Morris, into her confidence. - Morris was a middle- 
ae woman, who had been Jean’s nurse as a child, and who, in spite 
of her devotion, thoroughly understood by this time her mistress’s 
strength of will and determination. If she had not done so, she 
would have strongly condemned the idea directly it was mentioned to 
her, for it struck her as wild and foolish in the extreme. Still more 
dismayed was she when Jean declared her intention of sleeping at 
the farm absolutely alone. At this poor Morris protested earnestly. 

“Why, you know, Miss Jean,” she said, “my mistress would not 
let you come to stay at the Hall without me to take care of you, and 
whatever will she gay if I let you go to a nasty lonely house all by 
yourself ?” oo 

But Jean insisted on having her own way. She did not mean to 
let her mother know of her freak beforehand, and when she told her 
of it afterwards, she could easily make her laugh over the whole 
affair. Jean had a more serious dread of Lady Moreton and Sir 
Gilbert, who, she felt sure, would decidedly blame her. But Jean 
was a mischief-loving girl, though she could pretend to be so very 
sedate, and the element of naughtiness which existed in her plan 
added fresh zest to her energy in setting about it. 

She deliberated considerably as to whether or not she should tell 
Effie, and at last decided that she ought to do so; but she took care 
to have made every arrangement beforehand, and only to speak to 
her just before starting.. She had sent Morris down to the farm 
during the afternoon with rugs and shawls and furs, and she had 
made her come back through the village and borrow a lantern from 
the butcher’s wife, which she afterwards hid in the shrubbery near 
the back door of the Hall. | 

Jean was in the highest spirits-all that evening, keeping the now 
diminished party of visitors—for guests were leaving every day— 
constantly amused, and; attracting. Gilbert. to her side only to 
repel him by her sarcasms, as a moth is drawn to the light 
which burns it. When the girls went upstairs, Effie, who although 
fond of, had not become intimate with Jean, was about to 
say ped mah to her as usual on the landing, but Jean prevented 
her and.said : 5 hie. ti 

- “Come into my room. for a few minutes, will you, Effie ? I want 
to speak to you.” 7 . . aa, 2 - 

“ Let me first say good-night to Maud, and then I will.” 

Jean went into. her room, and began hurriedly to change her 
evening .dress. for a dark-brown serge she sometimes. wore in 
the morning; then she put on her warmest jacket, her fur cap, 
her thick boots, and when. Effie came in, expecting to find her 
sitting in her. dressing-gown before the fire, she not unnaturally 
exclaimed : : = . Ss > 3 

‘Good gracious, Jean, are youmad?” = 

_ “Not a bit, Effie dear, only I am going out for a walk.” 

. “Then. I am,sure you are mad to think of such a thing at this 
time of night.” sw, | . 

.., And really Effie looked half scured, and as if she almost believed 
what she was saying. Jean hastened to explain the whole affair, and 
concluded her tale by saying : . ; 

“ And now you are a dear kind girl, and won't mind my going, I 
am sure. .I only told you about. 1t because I felt that I ought to, 
since I was staying in your mother’s house. I am sure there is no 
harm in what | am going to do, in fact I am sure it is right. Only 
please don’t feel uncomfortable about me, nebody.will ever know 
anything about it, The gentlemen are away in the billiard-room. I 
can go downstairs and out of the front door without the least chance 
of being seen, and Morris, who is going to walk down to the farm 
with me, will fasten up the door when she comes back. In the 
morning, when the house is opened, I will come back again, and 
shall be down to breakfast as ysual.”. |... 

Effie listened in silence, frightened by Jean’s surprising deter- 
mination.  . .. ca Man te 

“T suppose it is all right,” she said; “I should not like to be 
going “1 Bim Farm myself to-night ; but then we are not a bit alike, 

ou and [!” 

Y No, that was quite certain, they were not, alike, but without 
wailing to consider that question, Jean called her maid, kissed 
Effie and thanked her, and putting out the light in her room, 
glided downstairs, stepped softly across the deserted hall, carefully 
opened the front door, and stood with Morris-upon the hard gravel 
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th outside. The snow had melted since her last visit to the farm; | hand over her eyes to rouse herself from her nightmare, but the 


ut a frost had set in again the night before, and now a drizzle of 
fine snow was falling and resting on the ground as it fell, and a 
bitter cold wind was blowing from the east. It was not a pleasant 
night to be out in, and when Morris rejoined her mistress, after 
leaving her to fetch the hidden lantern, she gave vent to the one 
and only complaint Jean ever heard from her kindly lips. 

“Well, Miss Jean,” she said, “I do think that if nothing else 
would hinder you from'yonr silly freak to-night, at least the thought 
of taking a poor body like me out in such cold might have made 
you give it up!” 

It seemed a much longer walk on this cold night by the luke 
and through the plantation to Elm End than it had done when Jean 
had gone that way before, in fact she several times declared they 
must have taken the wrong path in the dim lantern light; but 
“Morris knew better than that, and by-and-by the gables of the 
farmhouse were discerned in the darkness. 

Jean turned the handle of the creaking door and stood in the 
stone entrance-hall, where Morris had left a candle in the afternoon. 
They lighted it, and, without looking at any of the rooms down 
below, they went up the wooden staircase, and opened a door 
on the right of the first large landing, and entered the huge 
square room where Jean was to sleep. In spite of her dis- 
approval, Morris, like the good soul she was, had done all she 
possibly could to make the place habitable, but that was not much. 
The rugs on the floor, though tolerably warm, did not look a soft or 
inviting bed ; the table and chairs were dusted and cleaned, and so 
was the floor ; but to a girl luxuriously brought up as Jean had 
Veen, the as A grate, and the carpetless, cushionless condition of 
her surroundings looked very dreary. For a moment her heart 
failed her, and she felt inclined to cling to her maid and 
beg her not to leave her. Perhaps Morris noticed this involuntary 
eel look of dismay on her mistress’s face, for she said to her 
cheerily: 

ae | “tia what I could; but it’s a sad-looking room for you 
to sleep in all alone. Won’t you let me stay with you? I could pass 
the nicht quite nicely on the floor.” 

“No, no, Morris, thank you; I dont mind it, indeed I don’t, 
and I am not afraid.” 

“ Well then, good-night, and God bless you !” and Morris turned 
reluctantly away. 

Jean stood with her candle on the landing, watching her old 
friend out of sight, and then, without a glance towards the rooms 
which opened out on all sides, she hurried into the one she had 
appropriated, and tried to lock the door behind her, but as might 
have been expected, the key refused to turn in its rusty hole, and 
Jean gave up her endeavours at last, and was obliged to content her- 
self with pulling a couple of chairs in front of the door. Even that 
rlight barricade gave her some sense of security. She did not believe 
in ghosts, and she had no fear of more material enemies ; still, there 
came over her, in spite of all her endeavours to fight against it, a 
feeling of terrible loneliness, which made her dread to look into the 
dimly-lighted corners of the room, Then she harshly denounced her 
fears and her thoughts as mere cowardice, and resisting the impulse 
to keep her candle burning, she put it aS and threw herself 
without undressing, i a the rugs on the floor. 

She had hoped to be able to tell Betty Helliers that she had slept 
soundly the whole night long, but though it was late, and she was 
very tired, she lay for more than an hour listening to every sound 
which disturbed the stillness of the night. The wind wassighing and 
soughing in the elm-trees round the farmhouse, and the rats of which 
she had been forewarned were scampering about overhead and up and 
<lown the e. At last she fell asleep and dreamed, not of ghosts, 
but of the tall form of Sir Gilbert Moreton, which had lately been 
so constantly before her eyes, and more constantly still in her 

‘ thoughts. 

She could not tell how long she had been asleep when she was 
suddenly roused by a sharp knock upon the floor, close by her, fol- 
lowed by another, and a shuffling, and scuffling, and pushing, of 
which, even in her first waking moments, Jean tiew but too well 
rats could not possibly be eupables She sprang up from the floor, and 
laid her hand on the matches by her side, but before she could strike 
one, and relieve her horrible fear, it was increased tenfold by hearing 
a rough voice bids out, “ Confound it!” and by seeing through the 
now opening door a light shining from a lantern. 

It was carried by a middle-sized shabbily-dressed man of 
ruffianly appearance, who was angrily pushing away Jean’s frail 
Varricale of chairs, and was coming into her room in an evil 


own, 


temper. 

What the poor lonely girl felt, the first moment she saw him, 
herself still unseen, she never cared to describe ; the situation was 
so far more terrible than anything she could possibly have found 
words to express—so hopeless, so altogether horrible, that for an 
instant her mind refused to understand the truth. She paezed her 


movement attracted the attention of the man, who uttered an oath, 
and took three striding steps towards her. The room was a large one 
providentially, and Jean had stood at the end farthest from the door ; 
now, quick as lightning, she had reached the window near her, 
thrown it open, and leaning far out of it, she startled the air by 
acreaming at the top of her voice : 

“ Help, help !” 

And as she did so she climbed en to the broad window-aill, 
ones the next moment to take a leap from it into the courtyard 

clow. 


CHAPTER IV. 


MEANWHILE, at the Hall, Effie, after parting with Jean, had gone 
to her room, and in its solftude had seriously thought over Jean’s 
escapade, and had blamed herself considerably for having allowed 
her to carry it out. First of all, she imagined to herself Jean's 
catching cold and being laid ly and what could she then say to 
Mrs. Nowell of the care they had taken of her daughter? Then she 
thought of the anger of her mother and Gilbert when they heard of 
it, as they probably would do, somehow or other, and of the blame 
they would bestow upon her as well as upon the culprit. Thea 
her fears increased. She remembered the stories she had heard, as 
a child, of the ghost which even then was said to haunt some of the 
uninhabited rooms of the Elm Farm, and at last she thought 
of real tramps, or possibly thieves, who ee make that lonely 
house their mghtly resting-place, and who would not merely frighten 
but harm Jean. When this idea took ion of her, she remem- 
bered no more her lesser fears, but, feeling as if she could not 

ibly bear the responsibility any longer, she determined to confide 
in Gilbert. 

His ear was not to be had yet a while, for he was still in the 
billiard-room at the far end of the house, smoking, and enjoying 
what he had once upon a time insisted upon calling the best time 
of the day. This was before Jean came to stay at the Hall. 

It was nearly one o’clock before Effie, sears with her bedroom- 
door ajar, and listening for the sound of her brother’s footsteps, heard 
them on the stairs ; then he stayed some time longer, talking on the 
landing with Mr. Lethbridge and Roy, but at last there was a general 
saying of good-night, and a shutting of doors, followed by a profound 
stillness. Then Effie, candle in hand, went along the passage 
and knocked softly at her brother's door. He opened it to her 
immediately. 7 

‘What on earth is the matter?” he asked quickly, scanning her 
from top to toe. 

There seemed nothing seriously wrong about her neat little 
person, but Ete was such a methodical young woman that some- 
thing very remarkable must have occurred to tempt her to pay this 
late visit. 

“There is nothing wrong,” she said reassuringly, “only some- 
thing a happened which I don’t like to go to sleep without telling 

ou Of. 
: This answer was so exactly like the prelude a girl would make 
if she were about to confide in her brother that sweetest expe- 
rience in a woman’s life, and young Lethbridge had been paying 
so much attention lately to Effie, that no wonder Gilbert com 
cluded she was about to unburden to him the secret of her 
engagement, and that, therefore, he tenderly put his arm round her 
waist, and drawing her into his room, said in that sympathetic, 
brotherly tone of his of which strangers never guessed fim the 

ossessor : 

“Well, little one, and what is it—the wonderful event which 
you must needs sit up half the night to tell me about ?” 

Her fear of him came over her again, and she hesitated to 


speak. 
Ne Tell me, Effie,” he said persuasively; “you know well enough 
se have my approval, though you have suddenly become so 
shy. : 
ve No, I don’t, Gilbert,” she said biuntly,:“ for Pm afraid I’ve 
done what you will not think right.” i: 

“J don’t expect you have,” he said, tpnzzled ; “but tell me 
what it is, for I can’t praise or blame in ignorance.” 

“ Why, it is about Jean Nowell. She is sleeping at the Elm 
Farm to-night.” i 

“What in the name of all. common-sense do you mean by 
that ?” 3 

“She asked me into her room when we came upstairs this 
evening, and when I went to her after saying good-night to Maud, 
I found her ready dressed in her outdoor things, and she told 
me she had promised to sleep at the farm to convince some old 
woman that there were no ghosts there, and she begged me so hard 
to let her go that I gave in. 

“A crazy idea; she will get some bad chill, and be laid up 
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3 ai so long; but who did she find wild enough to go with 
er 

Gilbert spoke as if he was annoyed, but Effie was relieved 
= - he was not more seriously angry, and answered quite 

ravely : 
es oe Jean’s maid walked down with her, and then came 
_ back. 

“But who is with her now ?” 

“Why, no one.” 

“You mean to say you allowed that girl to sleep in the 
deserted farmhouse alone ?” 

“Yes; I ” 

‘“‘Good Heavens, Effie, you must be mad!” Gilbert burst out as 
fe gine a hat which was lying on the table, and strode towards 
the door. 

- ““What are you going to do?” begged Effie, timidly hindering 
im. 

“Do? Why, go and protect her, of course.” ! 

“But it is too late now, she will be sleeping quietly. You will 
only terrify her if you go into the house.” 

“Then I shall walk around it outside. Don’t be such a fool 
as to think I can possibly leave her out of reach of all help an 
instant longer! I would not have had this happen for anything in 
the world !” 

And without a single glance back at poor Effie, Gilbert left her 
to return to her own room, and there to toss sleepless with vexation 
upon her bed, until roused by events whose course must be 
followed. 

Gilbert, not waiting to put on a great-coat, hurried out in his 
thin dress clothes into the cold east wind and driving snow. 
Fortunately he had learnt from his childhood to know every inch 
of the ground around his home, and could run even in the intense 
darkness of that night, without hesitation and without stumbling, 
straight along the path which bordered the lake, and on through 
the long row of elm-trees to the farm. He reached it panting and 
out of breath, and paused with a feeling of intense relief at the 
thought that at least Jean Nowell was safe now, though he was 


condemned to pass the rest of the night in wandering restlesaly | h 


round this strange place in which she had chosen to sleep. 
But he had barely had time to recover his breath, when he 
heard a sound of the window above his head being thrown open, and 


the voice he knew so well screaming in an agony of despair, “ Help, | too 


help!” 

‘Quick as lightning he dashed in at the front door, and began to 
mount the stairs. The man in Jean’s room heard the noise he made, 
and instead of advancing towards Jean, went back to see who was 
disturbing him. 

The two men met on the stairs, and instinctively, without thought, 
flew at each other’s throats. Both were unarmed ; Gilbert was the 
stronger made and in the best condition, but being a step lower 
down than his adversary, he lost in that way. The struggle between 
them was an affair of ie earnest, and first one and then the other 
seemed likely to gain the victory. 

Jean, becoming conscious that the room was empty, stepped back 
from the window-sill into it, and listened breathlessly to the sounds 
of a struggle going on outside. Between whom it was, or what its 
issue would be for her, she could not tell, until what seemed to her 
an age-long suspense was broken by acry. Surely, surely, it came 
from Sir Gilbert, and bravely now Jean rushed on to the landing 
in time to see him make a last desperate stand against his opponent. 

Probably the arm which the ruffian raised would have smitten 
a blow which would have been decisive, but Jean, with sudden 
pluck and strength, seized him from the upper step where she 
stood tightly round the throat, and with a violent and unsus- 
pected wrench, succeeded in draggi him off his feet, and in 
causing “hj to knock his head as he fell against the corner of the 
balustrad@. He lay on the stairs senseless, and Jean and Gil 
with his body between them, stood face to face in the dim lantern 
light. 

Both were silent for a moment, and then Gilbert said in a firm 
earnest voice : 

“Thank Heaven !” 

And Jean in a faltering one repeated the words after him, and 
each looked into the other's eyes, and saw that there was more 
tenderness in them than they had known before. ; 

“T hope the fellow is not more seriously hurt than he deserves. 
Hand me the light, Miss Nowell.” 

Gilbert took the lantern from her, and held it over the fallen 
man. There was a deep cut in his head which was bleeding freely, 
but that was the only injury they could see, and 
handkerchief and Gilbert’s, and bound up the weund as tightly as 
she could. 

“We must get a doctor all the same—the first thing,” said 
Gilbert. 
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“Don’t leave me here, please,” Jean begged in a troubled plead- 
ing voice, so different to the tone Gilbert had been accustomed te 
hear from her! “Iam sorry to be a coward, but I cannot—cannot 
stay alone !” 

- “How could you think I should allow you to do so? Take 
my arm, and come with me.” 

“ Bué the man ?” 

“T fancy he will not recover consciousness yet a while; but if 
he does, and can walk and get away—why, aren’t you of more 
importance than a hundred such villains?” 

As he spoke, Gilbert had taken Jean’s trembling arm within his 
own and was leading her down the stairs and out of the farm door, 
which they succeeded in locking behind them. 

Jean paused an instant in the courtyard. 

“It’s rather high, that window,” she said, “and the paving- 
stones are very hard. I expect I should have been killed if I had 
jumped ont of it. You have saved my life.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Only, that I could not escape from the man by the doorway, 
and so I intended to do so from the window ; but you answered to 
my cry, and the man left the room, and I did not jump, but 
climbed off the window-sill, and stood listening to the fight. I 
ria it was between two ruffians until I heard your voice, and 
then I ran out, because I knew I was safe.” 

‘You saved my life, too,” said Gilbert. ‘ The fellow was getting 
too much for me. I thought it was all up with me when he caught 


hold of my arm——” 
a Ah, and hurt it!” interrupted Jean. ‘“ Why, it is bleeding, 
ana-—— 

“Tis only a scratch. Make haste, Miss Nowell; I will leave 
you at home on my way to the village doctor.” 

Jean said nothing ; it was not very easy for her just then to 
express her feelings, and she had a vain hope that she would find it 
less difficult on the succeeding days. Gilbert said nothing either, 
for he was very contented to go on walking as they were with her 


soft arm resting on his, and conscious that at least for once im 
her life she was leaning upon him, and trusting him, and needing 


im. 

All too soon for him they reached the house. He did not mind 
the snow, or the wind, or the cold during his homeward walk, for 
when it was over, he knew his short-lived happiness would be over 


At the Hall door Jean dropped his arm and stood away from 
him—already, he fancied, showing some of her old cosabar nee ke 
‘‘T must wake up the men,” he said, “that we may do our duty 
to that wounded wretch.” 

“Tf he dies,” said Jean, trembling, “ it is I who have killed him, 
and not you—you will remember that.” 

JT shall remember that you saved my life.” Both were 
hesitating and irresolute. “ But you must go upstairs and get warm, 
and—— 

“‘ Yes—yes.” 

Jean moved a step or two in a trembling fashion. 

Gilbert came up instantly behind her, and taking her arm again 
firmly, he said : 

‘‘T shall deliver you over to my sister's care.” 

Effie, hearing footsteps on the stairs, sprang out of bed and 
hurried on to the landing. A bright light shone on to it from her 
bedroom, and Gilbert, as he left Jean with his sister, had the 
satisfaction for which he had longed, of seeing clearly Jean’s white 
face, and of knowing that at least the girl, for whose sake he had 
suffered, was surely a woman, and not a marble beauty, for her eyes 
were wet with tears as he turned away from her. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue following morning, Jean, though tired and nervously: 
depressed by what she had gone through, appeared punctually in 
the breakfast-room. She intensely dreaded meeting the family again 
whom she had so much disturbed by her folly, and because she felt 
sure they would all be lenient towards her, she dreaded it all the- 
more. Only Roy was in the room when she entered it, and the 
absence of Lady Moreton and Gilbert and Effie, when the clock 
struck nine, was abnormal and alarming. 

Roy met her cordially, though there was an unusually serious 
expression on his face. 

“T did not expect to see you down,” he said; “at least you are 
not much the worse for your adventure last night.” _ 

“At least I! What do you mean? Who is ill? What has 
sed ee 9” ; 

here could only be two people who were the worse for it, Jean 
knew that, and her heart beat loudly indeed as she waited for Roy’s 


reply. 


“Well, Gilbert,” he began—Jean caught hold of the ‘pack of a certain Jean Nowell da side, it would n 
chair to steady herself, movement which did not escape y's spot he had once thought st. He, too, had learned his lesson. 


Gilbert did not have & chance of speaking to Jean for a long while, 


notice, a8 he eeminded—* Gilbert went off himself to fetch Dr. Morris 
because the doctors, fearing all excitement for bim, kept her from 
° be e e e ° 


for the wounded man, and when they had gone together to the farm, 
and had found the prisoner sitting upon the stairs, xpperenny 
i 18 


his nature to take things ane and to bide his time. He saw her 
once or twice irom his wid i 
he heard her voice sometimes, and that, together with the consciousness 
that she was within reach, was sufficient a him in his we ate. 

e 


sas from loss of blood from a:wound 1n his arm ; and gince he has 
peen brought home he has: been in '& high fever; because he got 
chilled, they say ! 3 

“« Ana—and I suppose he is dangerously 119” Jean asked in 
faltering tones. a | . 

“Qh no! I don’t think 5°. Dr Morris has telegraphed to 
town for further advice, because he does not like to bear the responsi-’ 
pility of the life of the baronet alone ; but if it had only been 1 
who was ill, he wo d: have managed the case by himself, I am 


and was, in fact, more than convalescent, ghe returned to her 0 
intention of leaving the Hall, and insisted 80 firmly on that point 


f girls in the matter of love are strange: and inexplicable. 
Jean knew that she loved Gilbert ; put she did not know whether he 
loved her, and she would not wait to learn. tee 
After Lady Moreton had seen Jean start for the station, in time to 
catch the mid-day train for the North, ahe went to, Gilbert's room and 
told him to whom she had just said good-bye. She knew that Gilbert 


sure ? i 
This feeble attempt at fun met with no response. i 
“And all this becaus® of my folly,” Jean murmured. “Mr. 
Moreton, will your mother see me? - Can she leave the sick-room, 
and can she bear to apeak to me once, just for a momen e : 
“Don’t talk in that int please, Miss Nowell,” said Roy, with 8 
kindness which Jean found it hard to bear. © You know very well 
that we all feel you meant to do what was right, and because your 


pluck has turned out anluckily, itis not your fault—you are not to | bi 
blame.” os to her own home. To her surprise, however, 0D. hearing 


“Jf your mother will see me!” was Jean’s only answer and Roy | had left, he was moved and troubled as she had never Known him 
left sa oom to find her. . bef } | 
h 


ore. | ; : 
en Lady Moreton entered it, @ quarter of an hour afterwards, |-- “ Mother, mother, you have taken ten yeat off my life 1" he 
exclaimed passionately; and then. from, lamentation he immediately 


unwillingly having left the bedside of her son, and entertaining no 
and. characterietically turned to action, an eclared that if he started 


kindly thought towards the cause of her trouble, she found the es 
s upon uried 1 
hands, and sobbing bitterly. ‘The tears went straight: to & mother's 
heart, and altogether wiped out taty Moreton’s short-lived ‘anger. 
Laying her hand on Jeans houlder, § i ie 
“ My poor givl, you" too are overwrought; you ‘must control 
yourself, a we shall have you ill next.” 
Jean did not lift her head, and Lady Moreton continued * ' } ow 
ss At least we have to thank you for saving our poy’s. life Jast | time enough and to spar: Gilbert would not let any.of I family 
: epee apmke 


night, and—he 18 Very {1 this morning. Well, well, Dr. Morris does |, 3 but . to a 
not think so very seriously of his case. _ + | gpeed, he sat with his watch 10 hia hand, end his eye fixed some- 
“Oh, how can you be so kind to me 7” said Jean, suddenly start- times upon it, and sometimes UpoD the towers and chimneys of the 
ing up from her chair and tuming roun and gras ing bot Lady | towD they were nearing. : | 

ithi Express started yet?” he asked of the first perter he saw 

if | outside the station. | as ; | 
« Just off, sir.” pre . 

_ With amazing apeed, expecially considering bis invalid condition, 
Gilbert hurried on to the platform ;. the. carriage-doors of the train 
were all shut, and the guard was giving the signal for it to start, but 


“Of course you must stay with us, Jean dear,” Lady Moreton said. 
«We could not spare you now, and if—when Gilbert is better, he-would 
not like to find his deliverer flown.” a oa 
“Qh, when he ss better 1 can go—I must go; only just now, 
not to heat how he is, and to know of all your trouble and not to 


Soy 
carriage, 


opened the door and jumapes in, and, aa the train moved out 
of the station, found .himse 


face to face and. alone with Jean 


Nowell. e a oe ae - . 
“ Pye only just caught you,” he said, panting and laughing, and 
trying to put her at her.ease, for ghe looked half scared with surprise. 
What. did ;you mean by. running away without saying good-bye to 
«| left a message with Lady Moreton. I knew you were getting 
well. Oh, but why. have you come out now, to yourself i 
again % And—-and the train, has started. What do you mean to do?” 
«J mean, to: telegraph at the next station to MY groom to take 
the carriage back again. You don’t mind my escorting. you your 


Excuses were needless, and Ledy' Moreton told Her.s0.° 
«You want to stay, and we wish you to,” she said. “We need 
mot analyse the reasons: We have not time, andeed, now, for-L must 
¢ | 7 breakfast and rest 
ourself. Ab, here come Maud and Roy- They will:-look after you 
and themselves at the: break faat-table.”” i nr ne ee 

. Jean never ae the four followi days a3 long 88 she lived, 
and mpee her whole! character they leit a noticeable and .o lasting 
mark. 

Gilbert lay desperately ill, and she was the cause of it. There 
js nothing like self-reproach to destroy all pride, and more scathing 
blame than Jean took to herself it would be anpoey to appropriate. you ought not to be out. a 
She could never be cold or reserved, OF proudly confident, any more, |" 4 Neither ought you to have come away without saying good-bye 
for she felt that her ow> judgment was not to be trusted ; that she, | to Me: You knew 1 wanted to see you.” | 
as well as other eople, was fallible: and timid ; ‘and:as she lay | - “No: how could 14 I was pe forbidden your room.” 
awake at night, listening to every sound from the sick-room, OT “ And that hurt you—you cared, did you not, whether you might 
while she waited in the morning with almost uncontrollable anxiety gee me or not?” 

0 Gilbert spoke anxiously, for he knew how much depended on her 
| answer. ./ She was silent for & moment, and then abe said softly : 

“Yes, I cared.” . so Z ; 

_ ¢ And: DOW that I have followed yous you are glad—you. like 


_ & No,” doubtfully, “ bat my maid is in the next. carriage, and— 


rari , 
suffering from the same complaint she had s0 much despised in them. 
This conviction did Jean no harm, for it further serv 
her in her own eyes. | Ce Se oe ee 

At the end of 0 week the crisis In Gilbert's iliness was Over 5 his 
arm began to heal, and, except from great prostration, all danger was 
over. And as his mind began to ~esume its usual tone, and his 
thoughts to run in their accustomed channels, he knew that a change 
had also come over the world for him, and that without the presence of 


? 
“6 Yes,” very softly and hesitatingly. | 
g which Gilbert leant forward and looked intently 
at her averted and blushing face. " | a 
“ And more.than that, ien’t it, Jean? More than like—it 18 love, 
isn’t it? Don't you love me?” . 
‘Then, with an attempt at her old spirit, Jean drew hereelf up, 
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“No, I will not say that first ; you should make love to me, and 
not I to ysu!” 

“And so I will, and so I do, my darling. ° I have been always 
waiting fora girl who was to be won, and now I have found her. 
Jean, Jean, I love you with my whole heart, and I will guard and 
cherish you till my life’s end, if you-will only trust yourself to my 
care. , 

“T believe you, Gilbert,” she said tenderly ; “and I love you too, 
and will do my best to be to you the good wife you deserve.” 

The first time the train stopped, Gilbert sent telegrams to his 
home and to his groom to say that he would not be back for a day or 
two, and although he was none the worse for his early escape from 
the doctor’s hands, he was either not able or not willing to return to 
Moreton for several weeks, and when he did so, it was to make 
arrangements for bringing a bride to his old home. | 

And meanwhile matters had there settled themselves very con- 
veniently for him. Roy, stimulated by his engagement to Maud 
Ellerton, was only too glad to leave the Hall, and to take possession 
of a manor-house in a neighbouring county, which he owned, but 
which he had always declared a great deal too dull to live at. 

And Effie had been obliged to write to Gilbert the happy story 
which she did not confide to him on a certain memorable evening, 
for she had become engaged to young Lethbridge, and, indeed, was 
married to him before Easter-time. 

There remained only Gilbert’s mother to provide for, and Jean 
felt so tenderly towards her, that she begged her husband to set apart 
a wing in the Hall for her permanent home. 

And what became of the two other and humbler characters in 
the tale? The ruffian of Elm Farm, when brought to justice, was 
recognised as a notorious thief whom the police had for some time 
past been unsuccessfully endeavouring to arrest, and who, during the 
earlier hours of the night he had intended passing, as he doubtless 
had spent many others, at Elm Farm, had broken into and robbed 
au rectory a few miles off, and being found guilty of that and of 
similar offences, he was sentenced to ten years’ Imprisonment, during 
which period he died. | . 

And as for Betty Helliers? Jean felt so completely humiliated 
that she had not been able to make up her mind to visit the old 
woman before she left the Hall, but she did not forget her, and 
er haa to arrange somehow or other for her welfare as soon as she 
could. | se , 

It so happened that one of the first walks she took with her 
husband in her new home, was through the plantation towards the 
Elm Farm. Where the last long avenue turned off down to it, she 
stopped abruptly. | | 

“Let us come 
from it.” | 

“No, no! I don’t,” she answered firmly ; but the hand which 
rested on Gilbert’s arm was quivering. a 

They reached the bottom of the valley, and stood by the tall 
elm-trees which had surrounded the old farm, but instead of its 
creeper-covered walls and mullioned windows, Jean saw a neat row 
of new thatched cottages. 

“Why, Gilbert,” she exclaimed, “‘ what a transformation! Has 
Mr. Futter really done all this for the old place ?” 

“No, not Futter. I bought the farm of him. It wasa disgrace as 
well as a danger to the neighbourhood, and I wanted more cottages 
for the labourers on our estate, and was glad to have them built 
here. | 7 
“Gilbert, how pleased Iam! And they look such model houses 
too.. Are they all inhabited, or may I go into one ?” 

“They are all occupied ; but anybody about here will be only 
too glad to seé you, Jean—in fact you must learn to know all our 
people. But come into this end one first.” | 

. And Gilbert knocked at the door as he spoke. <A cheery voice 
answered, “ Please to come in,” and Jean, on entering, was met by 
Betty Helliers, who made a lower curtsy than ever on seeing whom 
she was admitting, and who, smiling and excited, began to tell how 


this way,” said Gilbert ; “you must not shrink 


this was “quite the moast beautitul house that ever was builded. 


and that no rain didn’t come in, nor cold winds, and there wasn’t 
no rats nor crying children, nor nothing to trouble we,” and, indeed, 
‘before her visitors left she had assured them, with tears in her eyes, 
that “she hadn’t expected two forenoons in one day, but that 
she felt as if life in this new cottaze, rent free, was a fresh day 
altogether.” ; ) 

“ Gilbert,” said Jean, as she was returning with him to the Hall, 
“there are not many things in life which are wholly good, but dis- 
interested kindness is one of them.” | 

“So my bachelor susceptibilities taught me to discern; that is 
the reason why I married you.” 

‘‘T am not kind, I am not good.” 

“T believe you to be both.” 

“ Ditto, ditto !” 

“ And long may it last |” 


Sharow Mires. 
By Susan K. PHILLIPS. 


Far fall the July evenings, on hill, and glen, and moor, 

Where down from storied Wensleydale rolls her own river, Ure, 
Chafing amid her boulders, or glimmering, calm and deep, 

Where her oak shadows rest serene, and her white lilies sleep ; 

pied a beneath the arches of many an ancient bridge, 

And broadening as her tribute becks, pour down from cliff and ridge, 
Past thorp and farm and hamlet, past towns with tapering spires, 
And rushing by the sullen pools that lie in Sharow Mires, 


Along the wooded banks of Ure will pou and maiden stray, 
As on the furze on Winnie Hill red gleams the orang 6 3 
While the soft breezes of July wave every wild rose 

And kiss the thousand flowerets, that blossom where they tread ; 
They linger where the Red Bank wears his fir-trees like a crown, 
And look where the grey Minster stands, as guard of Ripon town ; 
But the whisper falters on the lip, the careless laughter dies, 

As they wander where the Mires stretch, beneath the darkening skies. 


For the shadow of a treachery hangs ever o’er the are ae 

Amid the flags and bulrushes might cco a ghastly face; | 

A moan might mingle in the sound the evening breezes make, 

As they rustle through the meadow-sweet the willow leaves to shake ; 
Since, when July days, in bygone times, were counted to the third, 
They say, one alder’s slender oughs without a wind were stirred ; 
While o’er the marshes, at its side, fast flitted ghostly fires, 

And an echo, as of flying feet, was heard on Sharuw Mires. 


/ 


Two hundred years and more have passed since the dark deed was wrought, 
That to the lonely haunt by Ure its evil memories broucht, 

And fainter show the shadows of love, and wrath, and wrong, 

That stamped the bitter impress that Nature wears so long ; 

Yet still the story lingers of the gallant Cavalier, _. 

Who crossed the moat at Markington, when Rupert’s call rang clear ; 

And the fair girl, who, heedless of Roundhead kith and kin, 

Gave all her maiden fealty to that knightly ‘‘ man of sin.” 


Fast by the hoary Minster, her stern old father dwelt, : 
Whose iron will nor manly troth, nor girlish tears could melt, 

Who crushed the young heart’s pleadings beneath his iron laws, 

And sent his sons to battle, for the Saints and for the Cause ; 

Yet eve by eve she stole away, and down the silent street, 

And by the long beech avenue, went the “‘ small glanoing feet,” 

N ved by the hope that never fails, the strength that never tires, 

She went to meet Sir Roger, at the tryst in Sharow Mires. 


| ‘And if I die, love, your sweet name shall soothe my parting breath, 


And I'll hew a place in Cromwell’s ranks to grace you in my death ; 
And if we win, I’ll come again by bold Prince Rupert’s side, 
Despite of prayer and Puritan, to cl: my bonnie bride ; 

And if we lose, and yet I dare to bring you from the fight) >_—, 
The broken blade and colours torn of your defeated knight, e 
Will you meet me, in the gloaming, here, at our trysting-place © 

To give to that dark hour of mine, the sunshine of your face?” ~~ | 


Thus to fair Alice Letheby, Sir Roger Graham said, — 

As sobbing on his steel-clad breast, she leant her [ apes head; 
And so they kissed and parted, that morning of July ; 

Ere with trumpet blare and roll of drum, the Royalists marched by. 
Some saw them pass with curses, some watched them go with tears, ' * 
Some muttered, ‘* Down with Belial!” some, “ God bless the Cavaliers ‘” 
And sweet Alice knew her lover’s gain meant ruin of her sire’s, __. 

As through the crowds in Ripon streets, she stole from Sharow Mires. 


And all next day dark rumours, grew thickly in the town ; 

Wild news of fear and fight and flight, flew fast from Marston Down; 
And flying bands had dashed at speed, through the watchers in the Square, 
And Leslie’s, Cromwell's, Rupert's names, were hartling in the air ; 

Old Letheby buckled on his belt, and took his heavy sword, 

And barred his low-browed portal; and bade his men keep ward, 

And forth he went to gather the tidings of the hour, _ a 

And deemed his daughter was bestowed, safe in her maiden bower. 


Was ever yet the way of love by earthly barrier stopped ?: 
Down from her rose-twined lattice fair Alice, trembling, dropped, 
Her eye by love-light quickened, her Set love made sure, . 
She gained the tiny shallop moored, on the birchen banks of Ure, 
And even as Lord Fairfax’ Post, drew rein beside the Cross, 
While the rabble’s fickle cheer arose to hail their monareh’s loss ; 
E’en as the Minster bells clashed out, and blazed the beacon fires, 
She glided to the farther bank, and stood on Sharow Mires, — 


Not long alone she waited beside the alder tree, 

While the night-jar warbled at her side, and the bat swooped fitfully ; 
Not long, ere starting to her feet, she held her breath to heed 

The echo of a horse’s hoofs, as spurred to desperate speed ; 

And thundering down the Roman the reckless rider came, 

She heard him spring to ground, she heard him falter forth her name, 
And for a moment, wounds, defeat, and dangers and alarms, ‘4 
Were all forgotten as she sought her shelter in his arms. 


One moment only, treachery had dogged her on her way, 

For jealousy had watched the flight it hasted te betray ; 
E’en as she knelt beside him, and strove his wounds to stanch, . 

A furiuos hand drew backward the alder’s shelte branch, — 

A passionate oath the silence of the lonely marshes broke, — 

A sudden, brief, unequal strife, a deadly dagyer stroke, ; 

And a bitter shriek, the shriek of one whose light of life expires, 

As they tore her from her lover’s corpse, rang out 0 er Sharow, Mires. 


tess had arrived 
it must be eon- 


; the tale, her 
And left her slaughtered soldier to moulder W 
For terror wr ngnt to e Tend, ay to 200the OF seeout her fessed, fo : t. She was, indeed, © 
Races per a caged cp shes’, (Thal ny po a Fo <i 
6a w woe Ww ’ o> 
And ere pot the alder the eaves ow gold and red, aaa and a face not easily forgotten. 
j to her rest amid the dead. Miss Dacre remembered it well, with its a ee and large 
i or the better, since she 


To rest 1—as every fresh July (the story rose and grew) eyes, and rich bloom, altered in no wise, Save 
Came to the three broad Ridin their beauty to renew, 
On its third day, gloaming fe 1, a shadowy form would glide, 
From the tomb beneath the yew-tree, and seek the riverside } 


and Miss Dacre was 80 completely taken aback, that she had 
to remember that she should, in the fitness of things, be no less 


An grass : 
While round her and above her wo : aep the mocking fires, 
resentful than surprisee. 


And the echo of a horse's tread w on Sharow Mires. 
At last they dug the earth away around the alder's root, 
‘And found the good knight's skeleton, found wild war's bitter fruit, 
Bore it away in reverence, and at length in hallowed ground, 

For him who died for Church and King & fitting rest was found 5 


Where over the fair Puritan, the white rose loved to wave 


And so, when nigh two hundred years 
eld apart were joined, by kindly death st last. 


ore trying to & well-preserved spinster 
than to find herself a Opens 


without any notice whatever, to glv 
her toilette toacom rative stranger, and it was well possibly for both 


sede that the ordeal was & leas trying one to Afiaa Dacre, with her 
air, plump face and still luxuriant hair, than it wo 


The spine of the evil deed whose fame 18 nigh forgot, 5 


e whispering of the July breeze & erent awe inspires, 


wn. 
sighs through Sharow Mires. In her astonishment, only two words escaped her lips. At the 


sound of the name they framed, the young, lady came close up to 
had not 


They whom life 

And since the hol rites were said under the old gnarled yew, most people ; ; ; ; 

niet, as their aaited gouls they lie, that the oral Two. : Ghe was amazed and a little acandalised at the liberty which had 

spectre haunts the river bank, or acares the narrow street, been taken with her, but she was not offended past redemption, and | 
‘And upon Sharow's meadows green, NO phantom heree-hoofs beat 5 ahe had no unpleasant consciousness of having been found en dé lle 

Yot still a shapeless something hangs about the lonely spo sn more ways than one, 4 the bright eyes of her visitor met her | 


‘An it ruffles the bright breast of Ure, an 
the bed-side, and took the band, which been offered her, 


eagerly in her own. 
«Gh, Mise Dacre,” she exclaimed, “ how am L ever to apologise to 


you, and what can you think of me? If you only knew what a state | 
of mind I have been in—what a terrible em Lhave spent ! To feel | 
nearer, and that if [did 


that every minute was bringing it nearer an 
e from it at once, there would be no chance for me again a8 
d think 


lived ! And there was nowhere I could go. 10 
Do tell me you are not too angry with me— 


that you won't turn me out, if it 18 0 A ree 
red in such palpable confusion that the last 
d-natured a person as was she wi 
with her 


————eeeeoooe 


A Nine Days’ Wonder. 


By M. F. THEED. 


——<——— 


Iw one of the best furnished and most commodious bedrooms in 
a Bayswater boarding-house, within & stone’s-throw of «the Grove,” 
and its great distinguishing feature, “Whiteley’s,” between seven ani 
eight o'clock on @ fine June morning, two yeaTs ago, 4 lady of 
i ing from her elevated 


ed in leisurely surveyin 
position in the bed she had not yet quitted, an elaborate costume 0 
silk and cashmere, which had been carefully arranged, apparently 


with a view to the inspection, over the 


facing her. . : 

«“] don’t know how I shall look in it,” she was sayin 
doubtfully, her head bent critically upon onc side, “1 was a foo 
to let that woman overpersuade me. hey will say anything to pat 
temper with oneself and with them, and I shall look 


icate fade grey: If I had stood b 
Florence Innes oF Lady Florence Templeman. Your marriage Was, 


od, rich, sensible brown silk, which 
od | I know, announced for this month, but the date of it has escaped 


could have taken to and lived in for the next six months-~-— Go 
led me, to be sure 1 What do you | MY memory. 
“Tg it possible you do not know?” 


racious, Annette, how you start 
mingled gurprise and amusement. “ It has been fixed for the last 


want, child ” 
The question was addressed to the little housemaid, who, without | 
ock at the door to receive | three weeks—fixed for this morning, at St. James's, 
For a moment the other stared at her hast. 4 


having so much as waited for her timid 
had suddenly invaded the privacy of Miss Dacre’s room, ) 
“This morning, at St, James's!” she repeat 


“We won't say. anything about anybody’s sake but your owns 
Lady Florence, and I ehall not be 0 unmannerly as to turn you 
out; but I am 6 entirely at a loss to know what has brought 


to herself 
that until you me 


> 
stiffly, “t 


— 


- “but you 


9 


an answer 

and was standing “ fly-catching,” as that lady mentally observed, at 

her bed-side. have put it ol—W y? Do you know it is a most unlucky thing 
to put off 4 wedding? You should never have done it—never ! 


“If you please, ma’am, there’s & lady wants you, and she says a8, 
up or not up, he 3 e 

stared and knitted her brows. In that 
ravelled far and fast. She was thinking of the 
roverbially at the same rate; but there was 


If you had never arranged it—oh well! it 1s useless to go bac 


unt. 
The girl was half laughing, half crying. 
Miss Dacre,” she tried to expla’ 
an 


ear 
“That is the worst of it. The breakfast 18 all read 


that untimely hour. 
Her brow cleared, and she laughed. . 
“ and what have you done with 


“What is she like 9» she asked ; 
her? You are sure she is 6 lady, Annette? Have you never seen 


her here before ? She gave you her name, surely }” 
“No, ma'am, she didn’t,” the girl re lied decidedly. “ And she 
is quite the lady—euch & pretty young dy ! 

befo "am, she’s 


her well enoug sf Pd seen her to be talking the wildest nonsense. You can never se 


that you ‘ntend the whole thing to come to nothing— 
that, in fact, you have run away i 
“Tam afraid that is what I do mean, Miss Dacre, and I want you 


voice, which sent a thrill, which had in it more to help me. Indeed and in truth I do.” 
Hs alt surely of erie or pain—or ugh the listener in She had seated herself near the foot of the bed, and as she 
bed. “I was obliged to come UP to you myself, dear, dear Miss i i 


Dacre. 1 was 80 & raid you might refuse to see me, an J am—ob, 


in such trouble !” 
There was no further appeal against her e 
had come into the room, and motioned th 


«You should think first-—pardon me for reminding you—what you 
ou did not think you liked this 


ntrance possible. She 
e servant out, and | are asking me to help you to do. If y 


4 
suddenly. “You must excuse my SsayiN§ go, but you 
riously mean 
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Mr. Templeman well enough to marry him, you must have found it 
out long ago, and you should have spoken out and said so. You have 
no right now to make him and yourself the talk of the town, or to 
ask other people to aid and abet you in doing it.” 

The flush on the girl’s cheek deepened. 

“T know,” she said, with a little dignified reproach in her tone 
and manner, “that what you say is all I could expect to have 
said to me by anybody else, Sut 1 did think that you would see it 
differently, that you would understand and be able to make allowances 
forme. Of course, if you don’t——” 

There was a forlorn cadence in her voice that touched Miss Dacre. 

“Cannot you see for yourself, my dear child, that it is 
impossible? If, before things had gone eo far, you had chosen to 
come to me, it would have been another thing. But now—I can 
only repeat it—now, there is only one thing that anybody who 
has any regard for you can advise you to do. You have still 
time to go back and appear in your proper place, at the proper time, 
and, as to this little escapade, nobody need be any the wiser.” 

There was no mistaking the earnestness with which she spoke. In 
her mind there was no doubt as to the course to be pursued, but in 
Lady Florence’s there was no such clearconviction. She had a much 
stronger perception of the wrong she had already done Alan Dacre 
than of that she was about to do this other man, whom she had allowed 
to supplant him, and it seemed to her extraordinary—not to sa 
unnatural—on the part of Alan’s aunt to condemn any step which 
should be the means of restoring the old understanding between 
them. 

Here, at least, she had expected to be received with open arms, 
and, lo and behold ! Miss Dacre’s one thought was to get her back 
again in time! And back to what? She wasan old maid, certainly, 
and possibly was never near marrying anybody herself, but surely 
she might understand what it must feel like to bind yourself for life 
to a man you don’t care about, when the man you do is on his way 
home to you ! 

“But Alan !” she exclaimed piteously, and a shade impatiently to 
bait “You don’t think of Alan, and the difference it will make 
to him. 

“The time for thinking of Alan is past and over, Lady Florence. 
But that I do not wish to say anything unkind to you, I should say 
it would have been well for him had aon thought as much of him 
whilst you had the right to do it, as I did.” 

° Whilst I had the right to do it!” the girl exclaimed pitifully. 
“Qh, Miss Dacre, I deserve to have hard things said to me, I know, 
but you need not put it as if there must be an end to everything 
between us for ever and ever. And you know so little about it. 
You don’t know how I was driven into it. You never had to live 
with Lady St. Oban, and you don’t know how impossible it is to 
hold your own against her. And it was, oh, such a long time to look 
forward to Alan’s return !” 

The elder lady was watching her with keen eyes. There was not an 
inflection in her voice, a change in her countenance, which escaped 
that scrutiny. 

‘“‘ And this Mr. Templeman was very rich?” she added quietly, 
and as if by way of conclusion, as the girl paused. 

If it waa her object to discompose her by putting the question at 
all—above all, by putting it, as she did put it, significantly—she 
failed in its attainment. 

“Yes,” Lady Florence said simply, “he is very rich, and he is 
wery kind. He made so much of me always, and they all thought 
so much more of me because of it.” 


“And your engagement? That was too small a thing to be 
spoken of, I suppose ?” 

At this home-thrust, the delicate colour in her cheek deepened 
again perceptibly. 


“You know, Miss Dacre,” she said plaintively, “it was scarcel 
a recognised thing at home from the first. Papa's was only a half- 
and-half sanction, conditional on circumstances—on our continuing to 
care for each other, and so forth. And Mr. Templeman knew nothing 
about it.” 

“ Whilst Lady Florence Innes did not think it worth her while 
to enlighten him? Well, my dear, I am glad to find there was, at 
all events, one pelea blameless in the matter,” Miss Dacre observed 
calmly. ‘“ Perhaps, as you have told me so much already, you will 
not mind finishing the story, and explaining what induced you, at 
the eleventh hour, to change your mind? Was there any ch 
in on fiancé?” she added dryly. ‘Was he any less kind to 

ou?” 
a She was determined, and the other saw it, to set her conduct before 
her in its worst possible colours, to make her out, as she indignantly 
said to herself, as oa pena as she is fickle. She must be very fond 
of Alan, she reflected, after all, to endure so much 80 patiently at the 
hands of his aunt, and yet she was not, she could not bring herself to 
be, really angry with Miss Dacre. 


“No,” she said ; “he was as kind as ever. I have acted very 


badly by him, and I am very sorry, but I cannot help it. It had 
nothing to do with him, Miss Dacre. Can’t you guess what it was ? 
You know surely? It was in the Times yesterday? Alan is ordered 
home on sick-leave. He will be here in England—here in London, 
most likely, in less than a month.” 

“Yes, [ know,” said Miss Dacre. 
illness, whatever it might be, lay at your door 

' “Qh no, indeed I did not,” laughed the girl unconcernedly. “ His 
health is all right, I have no doubt. He has been dying to 
get leave ever since he went out, and at last he has managed it.” 

“You speak very confidently. You don’t mean me to suppose, 
Lady Florence, that you have kept up a correspondence with hin all 
this time ?” 

‘ ae the blue eyes dropped, and the colour rose hotly in the fair 
cheeks. 

“JT have not written very regularly,” she said ; “but I have 
never ceased writing—quite.” 

“In fact you have never told him the truth ?” 

For a moment the girl hesitated, then she threw her pretty 
head back with a gesture, at once petulant and defiant, and laughed 
out her answer : 

“Come now, Miss Dacre, confess that it is a very good thing that 
[ have not.” 

She was laughing, but her companion looked graver than ever. 

“T am not so sure that it is so,” she replied in a tone that was in 
unison with her face. “It would have come with a better grace 
from you than from me, and I mentioned you when [ last wrote, so 
that he cannot have misunderstood. I did it never thinking, but it 
is done, and it cannot be helped. And I am glad that you know it, 
my dear. It will make it easier for you to accept your fate, now 
that you know that, by this time, he must have made up his mind 
to his.” 

For a moment there was a silence between the two women, and the 
bullfinch, whistling away in the window, had it all to himself. Then 
her Kiba, ac yship looked up with a little sigh, and remarked plain- 
tively to her hostess : 

“Yes, of course, as you say, you did it not thinking. But, poor 
dear boy ! how unhappy you must have made him to be sure. Do 
you know I never felt, until now, what a horribly wicked thing I 
was going to do. To think that before twelve o’clock to-day, if 
Lady St. Oban had not happened to make such a fuss about the 
Times being sent back into the library, which, of course, made me 
wish to see it, I should have perjured myself for life.” 

Miss Dacre was beginning to feel what a woman may be supposed 
to feel, who has arrived at the end of her resources, Nothing she could 
say apparently had any effect upon this eccentric young woman, and 
what it was open to her to do she scarcely knew. She could not exactly 
give her in custody, on a charge of refusing to allow herself to be 
married, nor could she be sent back by force to the paternal mansion. 
She could, of course, telegraph to the earl to come and fetch his 
daughter, but to do this would be to make the matter almost as public 
as she seemed bent upon making it herself. 

She suggested it, nevertheless, by way of intimidation. 

‘Tt would be no good,” Lady Florence replied coolly. ‘ I should 
not go with him. will never return to that house, until I am 
Alan’s wife. They may say and do what they like then.” _ . 

“Tf you really mean that for your ultimatum,” Miss Dacre said 
at last, “I must beg of you to go down into the drawing-room, 
whilst I get up, for, if you won’t go to Berkeley Square, I must.” 

“T beg you a thousand pardons,” springing to her feet ; “I forgot 
I was keeping you a prisoner all this time. But, Miss Dacre, you 
don’t reall: mean you are going? What will you say to them? 
They will be so angry about me.” She hesitated for a moment, then 
added ingenuously : “ Forgive me, but they might be rude to you.” 

“They might,” was the laconic reply, “ without reason. What I 
wish to prevent is their being so with reason. To harbour your lady- 
ship here, without your father’s knowledge, is to give him, at all 
events, very good cause of complaint.” 

‘* You have heard all I have to say, and you would have me, in 
spite of it, go back and marry that man?” 

She put the question to her hostess, standing with her hand on 
the door, and looking, as she did so, full into the other’s eyes. 

Miss Dacre shifted her position in bed uneasily. 

“T should be very sorry to advise you either one way or the 
other,” she said desperately. “It would be a responsibility I am 
not prepared to undertake. But, as Alan Dacre’s aunt, I cannot 
allow Lord St. Oban to suppose for one moment that I have’ 
sanctioned the part you think of playing to-day. Whether, had Alan 
been in England to doit, he would have condescended to run away 
with the young lady who had once openly thrown him over for a 
better match, I cannot say ; but you must excuse me if I venture to 
doubt it.” 

Never, 
submit to p 


“ And zoo thought that his 


? 


Ponae, had Lady Florence Innes,been called upon to 


ainer speaking. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 


She had known Miss Dacre for years, it it had been in certain involuntary contempt, Which stung her listener, already past 
the slightest, most superficial way, a0 as to her real opinions and | his patience, to the quick. 


feelings they had not, sooth to say, concerned Lady Florence at What then?” he exclaimed furiously ; “ why then she m2y 


She had known ‘eee well all along that Captain Alan Dacre was no go——” | | 
match for her—t i ing 1 The destination he suggested for his dauchter need not be specified 
i here, and he had the grace to mumble an apology, but Lady St. Oban 
herself could not have wished his lordship a very good-morning wit 
a more yer air of offended dignity than this quiet elderly lady 
yswater poarding-house. Ansty as he was, he felt, as she 
took her departure, that, in the manner and matter of that last 
But Alan is no more responsible for his aunt than she is for speech, he had played into his daughter’s hands with a vengeance- 
him, and then there is that note to her father, the contents 0 “Will the old woman be vicious enough to tell her?” he wondered, 
which are by this tame known to more than him. Go pack and | and, thereupon, he fell to wondering somewhat more anxiously how 
much the culprit really knew of the position in which she would find 


face them all after that ! No; she has crossed the Rubicon, 
1 | herself when she came of age this next December. 


whatever she may have to put up with on this side of it, unt 
“Tt would be little enough for them to live upon, the youns 
“You give me no quarter,” she said with a faint smile; “ and I | idiots! but, doubtless, they would think it plenty ;” and in his 
heart he felt a miserable certainty that neither that day, nor for 


am quite at your mercy. If you won't have me, I must go and find 
Only 1 thought it better—that | many days to come, would his daughter's shadow darken the threshold 


of the house 12 Berkeley Square. 

‘There were few busier women in London, in any sphere whatever, 
than Lady St. Oban } but never, perhaps, did she get 50 much into 
of time as on that memorable 20th of June. The 


bundles of telegrams, all to the same effect, made quite & sensation 
at the different receiving-offices, amon t which they were judiciously 
disseminated, and the female mind in that particular department was 
SO sympathetically exercised as to the origiD of the simple announce 


ment, which was to change the da . arrangements for so many fine 


, Il. y : 
“ AND you really mean what you 8aY; my lord ?” folk, that the wonder was that any other despatches got attended to at 
“| am in the habit of meaning what I say, mad all. - The great question at home was, What was to be done with the 


am. 
The clock on the library mantelpiece chimed the half-hour past bridegroom-elect ? So long as there was the faintes 
tly at it. He | return of the runaway, he, too, must be put off with an excuse, 


ten as Lord St. Oban spoke, and he glanced significan 
was still standing, 28 he had been pleased to stand, throughout his | the less deception practised in his case, should she be really irre- 


interview with Miss Dacre, and she could not but take this additional claimable, the better- | 
hint that it had, m his opinion, lasted long enough. “She will not return,” Lady St. Oban observed coolly. “1 know 
She rose to her feet Feluctantly, with the unpleasant conviction | her delightful obstinacy too well ; put it will be better to have it 


strong upon her that, for once in her life, she, a clever woman, had | from her own lips than through the medium of that meddling oid 
of the house, you said? . Why not 


of her case, but the case was too bad for her. She had defended the | send Kirloch for her? Tell him he is to take 8 hansom and bring 
i ind to 


girl behind her back, as she would not allow her to defend herself to | her back init. Let him tell her you have made up your ml 


her face; but she felt that her father had every right to be angry have no more nonsense about it, and that she is to come home at 
once.. She wont obey you. She has been & rebel at heart all along; 


“J do | but I suppose the more trouble she could cause mé, the better she was 


have the least idea what this freak of pleased, and she has made a cou certainly.” 

Lady Florence's is likely to cost me in pounds, shillings, and pence The advice, thus a aciouly given, was acted wpon with such 
How much 1 shall have to pay for the wedding-clothes and the | celerity, that Miss Dacre’s four-wheeler had not set her down more 
wedding-breakfast she has been 80 obliging a8 to leave behind her, than a quarter of an hour, when the hansom containing the pretty, 


to say nothing of the scandal and annoyance to Lady St. Oban and fair-haired boy of sixteen, who was heir to all the family honours, 


myself. When one gentleman breaks his word to another, there is | drove Up to the door of that lady’s temporary residence. 


some possible redress—some reparation. In a case like this there 18 “Will you tell Lady Florence Innes that her prother wishes to 
none. There is not in town a man better known and more respected | 8 eak to her?” he said hurriedly, and with a slight flush om his 
than the man who has paid my daughter the honour of his addresses, | face, to the servant who 0 encd the door to him. | 

and it will be a pain and a grief to me to the last day of my life that «1 bea pardon, sir—W at name did you sy 7.” opening her eyes 
he should have received such scandalous treatment at the hands of |a trifle wider at the unfamiliar prenx. : | 

any one belonging to me There was not a more respectable establishment in the square, nor, 
than I do, Lord | for the matter of that, in all Westbournia, but the ‘ connection “ 
if Lady Florence could not be said to be & titled one, and boy as he was, Kirloch saw 
the surprise in the woman’s face, and felt almost sntuitively that he 


more novel than pleasant, that she could a 
to wish her hostess @ very good-morning; and really take her advice, 


My dear,” Miss Dacre broke in unceremoniously, : you know 
very well you can do nothing of the kind. If you will go ownstairs, 
I will dress as quickly as I can, and they will get us some breakfast. 
Possibly our heads may be & little clearer when we have had some- 


thing to eat. 


ent ome 


«Will you tell Miss Dacre—the lady who is staying with Miss 

( Dacre, I mean—that her brother wishes to se¢ her?” he replied 
«| have no more to Say upon the subject,” he replied doggedly. confusedly, and upon the strength of this amendment, was shown 

« She has behaved abominably, but if she chooses to come back even | upstairs the public drawing-room. . : 

now, prepared to keer word and behave herself, she may trust to Fortunately for him, it was empty; it was & pretty, bright room, 

Lady St. Oban to hush it all up and find some excuse 10r the post- carefully kept, and had French windows, lace-curtained an opening 
nement of the ceremony. t is not everybody, et me tell you, | on to a balcony full of flowers, not unlike Lady Florence! own, iD 


who would do 80 much, in the case of conduct so disgraceful, 80 UR- 


precedented, as Lady Florence 8.” 
“ T don’t defend Lady Florence's conduct,” urged the lady. ‘She 
has behaved badly all round—in the first place to my nephew, in the | mentally, “ but of course every 


sensation. 
“Jt ig not half a bad sort of place,” Kirloch was pleased to observe 
body knows it +5 not the place for 


second to Mr. Templeman ; but 1 believe she :3 honestly trying to Florence.” ) 
e to her better self now, and I do not think, if I were her She came running in to him, two minutes after he was 
and threw Ser arms round his neck and kissed him, 80 


father, I would try to force her inclinations.” b announced, 
“ Perhaps. not, madam ; only, a5 you do not happen to be her | that he felt quite satished, ere ever he began, that st was all right, 
father,.and 1 do, the responsibility lies at my door, not at yours, and | and that he had nothing but plain sailing before him. But the truth 
bia have my ultimatum. In plain words, Miss Dacre, Lady Florence of it was, the girl’s mind was 50 fully cad 
Jnnes has to choose between her father and her family, and your compunction at allowing him to pl i 
nephew and yourself.” 

«And suppose there should arise this further complication— of it, during the little time 
suppose Lady Florence should, refuse to accept the terms you propose appeared to her that the p \ 

ral tone of her father’s 


for her. return, and I, as Alan Dacre’s aunt, should decline, under the | p 
circumstances, to keep her? What then, my lord ?” message, softened down though it had been in its transmission, ha 


There was something in the calm, clear tones, from which, hard as fixed her in her resolve. Nothing the lad could say would alter it, 
the speaker strove to do so, she found it impossible to eliminate a|and the more apparent his simple confidence in his own powers 


——————— 


i 
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of persuasion and in her love for him became to his sister, so much 
the more pitifully did she cling to him, and try to make him see the 
thing through her eyes. 

“ You know, Kirloch—dear, dear Kirloch, it would not be richt. 
I ought never even to have thought of breaking my word ; I oucht 
never to have listened to Aunt Emilia, or Nathalie. It was dreadful 
of me, to begin with, when I knew of nothing amiss with Alan, but 
now, when he is coming home, invalided—whether it is that he has 
really been ill, or just that he may get back to me a little svoner, 
either way, you must see for yourself, I could not go deliberately the 
way to break his heart by letting the first news that reached him 
about me be the news of my marriage. How could I?” 

It would be hard lines on Alan, Kirloch allows, but it will be 
equally hard the other way—on Templeman, who is such a good 
fellow. —an out-and-out good fellow ; and it is playing a mean trick 
on the governor and on Lady St. Oban ; it is not fair play—anybody 
would say it was not. Why, the breakfast is laid, and the house has 
been turned upside down, and as to the presents, there is a cart-load 
of them, and Nathalie says not one of them will be Florence’s any 
more than it will be hers, if she does not return. 

‘Tt is getting yourself so awfully talked about,” he wound up in a 
kind of desperation, having indeed by this time acquitted himself 
nobly of the task that had been set him, so far as an accurate 
rendering of his aunt’s sentiments was concerned. His father’s were 
more pithy and more to the point. 

“Oh, you need not tell me what papa says,” Lady Florence 
broke in with a certain impatience. ‘ He will never have anythin 
more to do with me, he is kind enough to say. Of course, 
expected nothing less, at first. He was bound to storm at me, and 
I don’t wonder. I ought to have stood up to him long ago, and not 
been so supine and stupid, but I never realised what I was doing 
until the time came. I am sorry about papa, but he will come round 
when he finds it is no good, and that I am really in earnest.” 

“No, he won't,” said Kirloch in his most convincing manner. 
*“ And he won’t let me. That is the worst of it, Flo. I sha’n’t be 
allowed to have anything to do with you, and what on earth is to 
become of me, when I-get into a scrape? If the governor cuts 
up rough, or my lady ‘twigs’ anything she don’t like the look of, 
there won’t be a soul to go to! Now, if you had married Temple- 
man, he is such a rattling good fellow, and it would all have been so 
serene at home about you and him, it would have been as good 
as your not being married at all.” : 

“In some sort of scrapes, better,” the girl replied with a little 
irrepressible amusement. “ Ah well, Kirloch, I hope Mr. Templeman 
won't visit the sins of the sister upon the brother. I should 
try and keep friends with him if I were you; and you might tell 
him from me that, so far as he is concerned, Iam more sorry and 
ashamed than I can say, and that I hope But no, I don’t think 
you shall say anything about what I hope. That will be for me to 
say when I write. And you might as well tell papa that, too—that 
I mean to write to Mr. Templeman, and say what I can to explain 
mvself, And as for you, Kirloch dear—yon know as well as I do it 
will not be a lifelong quarrel or separation for any of us. Papa is 
rough, but he is not cruel, and his bark is worse than his bite.” 

So the young lord had nothing for it but to go back as he came, 
and there was no longer any hope of sparing the wealthy fiancé, the 
conquest of whom had been a source of envy to so many of the 
mothers and daughters of his acquaintance, any portion of the hard 
truth. 

Miss Dacre, in the meantime, was more puzzled than she had ever 
been, perhaps, during the half-century or so of her prosperous exist- 
ence. She was a clever, self-sufficing woman, who was left mistress of 
herself and of a comfortable independence at a comparatively early 


ave, and had not merely liked her own way, but been tolerably. 


successful in getting it, ever since. In addition to a kind heart and 
a keen moral perception of right and wrong—neither of them so 
common a human attribute as some of us imagine—she had a clear 
head which had as i the muddling process of constant worry of 
any sort,and a fair share of worldly wisdom and foresight. All her 
life long she had striven to make her wishes subservient to her 
judgment, and she was anxious to do so now. She was as eager as 
ever she was to do right, but never had she found it so difficult 
to decide what right was. 

For once in her life she wanted time to think, and no time was 
given her. She had been forced into a position in which she must 
act, and act decisively, at once. And the worst of it was, her action 
would affect the whole future of the person whom of all human beings 
she loved best. What was the best thing to be done in Alan’s 
interest # 

In her own heart she was not at all sure he would not be better off 
without this capricious fine lady than with her, and by this time, 
supposing he had received her Jetter and read it aright, he might have 
arrived at a similar conclusion himself ;- but there remained the fact 
that he was very much in love, and that the girl now, however badly 
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she might have behaved in the interim, was literally. giving up every- 
thing for him. Under such circumstances, though ie had no sym- 
pathy with her disobedience, and though it involved herself in present 
difficulties, how was she to refuse Lady Florence a shelter? | 

Clearly, it was a thing not to be done, and equally certain a London 
boarding-house, just at the present juncture, was not the shelter to be 
desired. Annoying as it was, when she had made up her mind to six 
weeks of the season, and had only accomplished a month of it, she 
must leave London, and take this uninvited and unwelcome guest 
with her. . 

In three weeks Alan will be home; in three weeks, then, she 
will be in her own house at Deepdene, ready to receive him. In 
the meantime, she will take Lady Florence to a certain quiet little 
nook by the sea, which, at this early season, they will be tolerably 
certain to have to themselves. __ 

“Tscarcely think any of your world will find us out at Balming- 
ton,” she observed dryly when she told that young lady that this is 
how it was to be | 


CHAPTER III. . 
In telling the story of her own adventures at this stage of her 


history, Lady Florence always maintains that the oddest of them 


all was the coincidence which befell her, not long after her with- 
drawal from London to the seclusion of the South Downs. That it 
was & coincidence, and a curious one, there is no denying. 

_ With some little difficulty she had induced Miss Dacre to 
agree with her that the risk she was likely to run of meeting 
with any one who had the honour of her acquaintance, in the 
course of a few hours’ shopping at Brighton, in the month of 
June, was too infinitesimal to be worth consideration. There 
would be none but the most dreadful people there, at that season, 
everybody knew, and it was not, as she sagaciously observed, as if 
she herself were either very bad or very beautiful. She had never 
figured in the shop-windows, or been, as far as she was aware, 
pointed out to country cousins in the de as a special object of 
admiration and amazement. None of the dreadful people were in the 
least likely to recognise her, and she really did want certain things 
which Balmington did not ANG That the ten days she had 
already spent there alone with Miss Dacre had been among the 
longest in her life, she would not for the world have had that lady 
suspect, and had, indeed, been at such pains to conceal it, that the 
more the latter saw of her the more satisfied she felt with her own 
share in recent events. "ae 

She was a nice Se spoilt, Alan’s aunt said to herself, with a 
growing conviction that the spoiling was such as might be undone, 
under better auspices. : 

They made their little excursion together, and made it, up to 
the time of their departure, very successfully. The King’s Road, if 
not absolutely a desert—and for heat and glare it could scarcely have 
been surpassed by one—might have been Sahara itself for any indica- 
tion it presented of association with the fashionable world. The two 
ladies did such small shopping as they were concerned about in 
perfect peace, and it was only upon their arrival at the station they 
found they had mistaken “five to the hour” for “ five past,” and that 
time was up. But for a good-natured guard, who had reason to 
remember them, they would have been left behind, and, as it was, 
there was no roont for Lady Florence in the compartment into which 
Miss Dacre was hustled. 

To this mere accident was due the coincidence already referred 
to. In the carriage in which a seat was thus hurriedly found for 
Lady Florence one other place only was occupied. Comfortabl 
ensconced in the far corner, with a pile of newspapers ready to his 
hand, and all the paraphernalia the male passenger delights in about 
him, was a man of about eight-and-thirty, with a somewhat plain- 
featured, heavy face, but with the kindest and most honest eves one 

erson of his acquaintance had ever known. If anything, the face 
ooked a little phlegmatic, that of one who would not be easily 
startled or moved, but if this were indeed its owners ordinary 
temper, it failed him now. a 

“ Is it possible ?” he exclaimed, and the change that came over 
his countenance as the words escaped him caused the girl who, as she 
reciprocated his recognition, would have given all she possessed to 
be able to turn and leave him, a sensation of such keen shame and 
self-reproach as she had never before experienced. 

‘Oh, Mr. Templeman,” she stammered forth, “I never thought— 
Iam so very, very sorry ;” and then, with a sudden impuise, she 
leant across, and'held out her hand to him. “I don’t deserve it, I 
know, but you will shake hands with me, won’t you?” 

He rose from his seat at once, and came over to her. 

“To shake hands means to make friends again, does it not?” he 
said in the quict low voice she knew so well ; “I have no wish to be 
anything but friendly to you. I think I said as-much in the letter I 
wrote you.” 
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though she was learning to love her, when the girl’s tone jarred eer 
a 
e2- 


but he did not look at her, or § her inexpresst Oly oe it seemed to her that she took all that 
faster, she care a and bring them speedier release from € happene with a flippancy which was incomprebensible. Som 


et there were things it would be such & relief to 
i On the present occasion she contented herself with an enquiry .2S 


company : y 

y to him, sfshe could muster Up courage} She had written to him, 

but what she had written had seemed 80 cold and commonplace, and | to the actual source of Mr Templeman’s wea 

ghe was Sorry, d to herself, an grate ul—grateful or a great “He has no profession—n0 calling—that I understand ; but 


there are works or something, are there not? He is not 4 simple 
bond fide country gentleman, t at is what I mean to say " 

that there is no question of an old family and 
hereditary acres,” laughed Lady Florence, witha little contemptuows 
soar aside of any pretence *n the matter. “ I was to contribute the 

amily and Mr. Templeman the fortune—that was well unders 

all along: But l don’t think there are any works now. His father 
made a fortune out of iron; but there was 4 time. I believe, when 
jron did not pay, and old Mr. Templeman managed to get out of 
\ his, His son is what you call & capitalist. I don’t understand it 
myself ; but I believe he has all sorts of shares, and sits upon any 


number of committees, an is very rich indeed.’ 


dnesses, 

of which she had thought more iste than at the time. It was 00 
use, she thought—she must try and 68 it, however her cheeks 
purned, and however gloomily he watched the landscape and ignored 


her. 
There was 00 possibility of ignoring her when she began to 


speak. She was too pretty and too much in earn 
o thousand to have refused—in cold blood, that is to gay—to listen 
to her. And this man, in particular, though he had suffered a great 
deal at her hands—more, Pe than she jmagined—had had 


to have it out with himsel before he met her, and had already in his 


heart forgiven her. 

There was one person he found it harder to forgive, and that was “And is Lady St. Oban as partial to him as your father ?” 

Lady St. Oban «She was,” the girl replied. “But he is very vexed with her 
about all this wretched business, and if he really went so far.as to 


“She might have known,” he said, ‘* that however much I might 
ired ou and desired to make you my wi I should have 

BA nd for ever had I known it 
eould only be accomplished at the cost of your happiness, and— 
forgive me if the truth sounds harsh to you—your onour. She 
should have remembered that the right to dispose of you rested DO 


longer either in her hands or 10. your own. 

“No, of course not,” Lady Florence assented meekly. But she 

he liked being talked to in this fashion now she had 

been assured of his forgiveness. Still, it was 4 great thing that 
he had forgiven her. 

| Would her father be as easy of persuasion ? she wondered. It 

sas just what her companion was wondering too. To him the step 


ahe had taken seem more serious in its possible consequences than 
it did to herself. : 


“Phen I am to understand,” he observed at last, “that you 
expect Captain Dacre home from India in about ten days’ time, and 
that then——" He hesitated for a moment, uncertain how to put it, 


and added : “ And then it ig all to be settled.” 


“J hope 80,” she replied aby: 
«And what about your father? Do you think he will come 
| cathedral town, 10 the heart of the richest ore | in the West of 


round ?” 

«J don't know—l! can't tell,” with a little involuntary tremor in England. It is so close indeed that one is tempted to wonder how 

her voice, which did not esca im. ‘Perhaps not just at first. it came, in the beginning, by any ol a name or separa identity 
-, the cathedral-close look lovingly down on it, 


speak his mind to her, the other day, she will not be in & hurry to 
forgive him. And she will rejudice papa It is quite d ful, 
Miss Dacre, the influence Aunt Emilia -has over apa—far more 
than if she was his wife. You see he never expected to come to the 
title, and poor mamma and he were the simplest De possible, so 
that it was most natural they should turn to dy St. Oban, who had 
always had more voice in tne management of everything than my 
uncle himself. ‘And then, you see, MY mother lived such a short 
time, and nobody could be kinder Ae more charming than Aunt 
n 


were t0 take the part of anybody living against Lady St. an” 
d. and a few days later the two ladies 


| CHAPTER IV. | 
THERE is &@ VeTy pretty village, lying quite close to & grey 


afternoon, when the wind is in the right quarter, to hear the grand 


ou 
van-load of them, the servants say—down 
were to be my home and they would really have nothing more to do 


Mr. Templeman knit-his brows and looked grave. 7 
«J am afraid you will have to be patient,” he said, “and to 


induce your husband—when he is your husband—to be patient, too. 


Do you think, if you were to let me know when Captain Dacre 
arrives, 1 could be of any use as & go-between 1 Your father might 
listen to me more readily than to you—either of you,” he added with 


a wry face. 
“Ts he not quite too good Aunt Susan!” Lady Florence 


demanded of Miss Dacre 4s she walked home with her from the 


was 
whom as the child almost entirely of her ow? taste and fancy, it 
as dearer than words can 88Y, brought Lady Florence. 
The little place iteelf, its situation, and gurroundings—the flowers 
and fragrance that crept in at the lower windows, and the exquisite 
t 


panorama upon which the eye rested from the uppe 
coup dil, in short, was 00 ad and peaceful, that the most critical 
must needs have admired; and the girl, who had no inclination 


» wags|to be critical, W 


station. 
& Quite too good for the treatment you gave him, my dear, as , 
i had been 80 daintily decked out for herself, down to the 


the pron reply. “ ‘And so much better than the generality of the | which 
sex that should strongly advise you not to measure Alan or any D00y ueer-shaped little snuggery, by the “coer which went b 
i o the name of the study, and was. , ag its mistress © essed, 


nothing more nor less than a rece tacle for rubbish, everything 


sn and about the place commende itself to the favourable notice 
of “the grand young lady from London.’ 

d as there is no surer way of pleasing than to show pleasure, 
jess satisfied with 1s guest 


else of your acquaintance DY the same stan 
Yes, he was quite too good ; and yet, such is the aie! of 
human nature that—grateful though she was for his proffered assist- 
ance, relieved though she was by his forgiveness—she was not, alto- 


ether, wholly lad. It would have been more flattering to her vanity 
4 he vowed that he could neither forgive nor forget. erhaps, after be sure the little establishment was not 


face was that for which she remem- than she with it. | 
bered him most kindly as she thought over all that had passe “Tt is all so different from what you have been accustomed to, 
) i d | my dear,” Miss Dacre said doubtfully. “I sometimes think it would 
¢ | have been better had I had you to stay with me long 9g? People 
should always be uite sure what it is they are marrying to, and eve 
y when you are 
e able to give your yship” 
_—with a little mischievous emphasis on the last words—"8 better 
home than this.” : 
«But I shall not wish for any better. I was not 80 happy in my 
d home when I had it, and { would rather have a little house, 
and look after it myself, than have a tribe of servants and fine 
lady-housekeepers who would always imagine she knew better than 
I did—indeed I would,” cried the gitl. 
It was rather a comfort to her hostess privately that Mrs, Bishop 


anyone could ie her with 
e said to be espousing, Was of all men the most 


“Tt was not merely because he was going to marry me—paps 
thought 80 much of him, you know,” she explained to Miss Dacre. 
« He liked him long before there was any question of that. I don't 
whom pape looks up to 80 much. He thinks aa 


so clever about all sorts of i 


usiness and 80 U right in every Way: 
do believe he thought I was the luckiest girl in ngland. Poor dear 
papa ! 


Miss Dacre looked up quickly and pither lip. There were times, 


— tO 


and it is possible, standing at the cottage-doors, on 4 summer é 
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and Mrs. Dean, and the “Close” generally, were taking their 
pleasure elsewhere at this particular season. 

Lady Florence had made herself just sufficiently conspicuous 
to take the bloom, so to say, off such innocent pleasure and 
triumph as the good lady might naturally have felt in introducing 
her, under any other circumstances, as her niece-elect. In some 
places and in some circles such an offence against the proprieties 
might have been condoned, but not in Oldchester. 

When once Lady Florence Innes should have subsided into Lady 
Florence Dacre, it would be all well and good, but the less said or 
thought about her in the meantime the better. 

So they kept very quiet, and watched the papers, and waited for 


n. 

And all this time there was no word from the house in Berkeley 
Square. Florence had written to her father and to Nathalie, her 
next sister, who was, however, a good deal younger than herself, and 
had never had much in common with her; and she had written also 
more than once to Kirloch ; but she had received no answer to any of 
these letters. Her “things” had been sent to her, as she had told 
Mr. Templeman, and had been stowed away, most of them, with 
no little ditficulty, in one of the attics; and there had been a 

uzzled, distressed little letter from her maternal grandmother, who 
Feclined to accept any version but her favourite’s own. 

For Miss Dacre, as a matter of course, there was plenty to do 
after her absence from home—this to be renewed, that to be replaced, 
a variety of little things to be seen into, and of dropped stitches to 
be taken up ; but for her young guest there were no such distractions. 
She worked and read, and did what she could to loosen the stiff keys 
of the pianoforte, and she took upon herself the replenishment of 
the flower-vases. But, after all, the one solitary object upon which 
all her thoughts were concentrated at this time was the honed 
voyage of the Orontes. 

It seemed to her an immense time on its way, although in reality 
it reached England a day sooner than they expected, and instead of 
the telegram, for which Miss Dacre was preparing herself, the first 
notification they received of its arrival was through the medium of 
the pore ee 

It was Lady Florence herself who read it out, and who, skimming 
the list of peer for the name she was in search of, found this : 
“Captain Alan Dacre, 220th Rifles, and Mrs. Dacre.” 

If a bomb had suddenly exploded in the pretty little drawing- 
room, it could not have startled its occupants more. 

“What!” exclaimed Miss Dacre, and then she gathered herself 
together, as it were, though she could not disguise the troubled 
expression of her face, and added quickly: “It is too ridiculous. 
There is some absurd mistake somewhere. Give me the paper, my 
dear.” 

“You can make nothing else of it, it is quite plain,” the girl 
said quietly, as she complied with her companion’s request, and 
pointed out the offending paragraph for her perusal, and then she 
walked to the open window a few paces farther off, and stood there 
in silence, with her back to Miss Dacre. 

She stood quite still, and she was not crying, but her heart beat 
as it had never beat before in all her life, and her face burned as 
though the eyes of the universe were upon her. 

as it possible he had cared for her so little as this? And she 
—what an idiot she had been ! 

‘“‘ My dear,” said Miss Ducre almost timidly, unable to see her 
companion’s face, and somewhat fearful as to the way in which she 
might be taking it, “ you surely don’t think there is anything in it ? 
You cannot suppose for a moment that Alan would go and get 
married without saying a ra about it in his letter to me, to say 
nothing of his engagement ?#” 

“Ah! but he was released from his engagement. You wrote 
and told him what I never did—what I never had the heart to do. 
He was free, of course, and he must have taken advantage of his 
freedom. That is all. One has no right to blame him, only it has 
happened a little unfortunately for me, as I suppose I deserved it 
should,” she added rather bitterly. 

‘‘T don’t believe it; I shall not believe it till I see it,” Miss 
Dacre maintained stoutly. ‘He will be here presently.” 

“He is here now, I believe,” Lady Florence broke in in a voice 
which she could not quite steady, and as she turned from the 
window and came hurriedly forward into the room, her hostess, too, 
heard the rumble of wheels on the gravel outside. 

It was as though the sound gave winys to the feet of the listeners. 
In another minute Miss Dacre was in the hall, standing at the door 
she had herself opened, ready, if it should really be he, to welcome 
her nephew to what was now the only home England held for him, 
whilst, with equal celerity, her guest flew upstairs to the sanctuary 
of her own room, or, to be quite accurate, to the portals of that 
sanctuary. 
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she not paused to try and distinguish the number of footsteps and 
voices in the hall below. See she could not, without being seen, and 
there seemed to be more clatter and commotion than would be made 
by the arrival of any one person, but the only strange voice she 
recognised was the one whicwas not strange in her ears at all, and 
she felt her heart beat more freely. Surely, if there were a Mrs. 
Dacre, she would be with him, and would be audible. 

‘“‘ My dear,” Miss Dacre called from the foot of the staircase, after 
a couple of minutes. 

“And then, you know,” Lady Florence says, when she tells the 
story, “I felt sure it was all right. Nobody need ever talk to me 
about intuition after that, for I don’t believe in it. I ought to have 
had an intuition that it was all wrong, and I had nothing of the sort. 
I went down to my fate, smiling.” 

She smiles now, saying it, but it was no smiling matter to her at 
the time. She ran down so happily and innocently, just as happily 
and innocently as her kind hostess had hastened to summon her the 
moment her own misgivings were set at rest. 

“It is all a mistake, as I told you I was sure it must be,” she 
exclaimed, taking the girl in her arms in an access of relief and 
delight, and kissing her. “There was a Mrs. Dacre on board, but 
she had nothing to do with Alan. It was too absurd, the mere idea 
of it. A strange niece at a moment’s notice would not have been 
a pleasant surprise for the old aunt,” Miss Dacre added with a soft 
little laugh of content. ‘ But I think there is one in store for the 
nephew, which will be more to his liking.” | 

She was standing, as she spoke, out in the hall, where she had 
waited for the girl to join her, and now, as she drew y Florence’s 
army through her own in a caressing way, which showed how much 
her guest had won upon her, she called Captain Dacre by name, 
and the young man, who had betaken himself to the drawing-room, 
came hastily forward to meet them. 

“Oh, Alan, Iam so glad! You never expected to see me here, 
did you?” Lady Florence exclaimed eagerly, both her hands out- 
stretched, and her radiant face, all the more radiant for the clouds 
which had been so recently chased away from it, raised to his. It 
was an apparition and a greeting which, to a happy lover, would 
have conveyed the swectest of surprises. There was the adored 
object suddenly and unexpectedly within reach, looking her brightest 
and loveliest, and overflowing with welcome! And there, too, was 
his aunt, showing by her attitude that no warmth of reciprocity on 
his part would be too warm for her approval. Even allowing for the 
shadow of misunderstanding or misrepresentation which had arisen 
between them in his absence, was it possible to misinterpret or to 
withstand the frank unequivocal delight with which she hailed the 
sight of him ? 

What was the matter with him? Even to the less sensitive ean 
of the looker-on, the ejaculation which escaped him as he saw who it 
was his aunt had brought in with her, bespoke a surprise which 
partook of dismay rather than pleasure, and was it—could it be 
possible ?—they were simply shaking hands ! 

‘‘ No, indeed. You were the last person I should have expected to 
find here,” the young man was saying in an odd voice. He was a fine 
young man, and had a handsome face, and—taking him as one gene- 
rally found him—a gracious presence ; but he stood now very stiff 
and straight, looking from the young lady to the elder one with an 
inquisitorial expression, which was new to their experience of him. 
Berhaps" he added, after a brief silence, “ you will be kind enough 
to read me the riddle, for I fear I shall never be clever enough to do 
it for myself.” 

His eyes addressed themselves to Miss Dacre, whose perplexity 
was rapidly giving place to annoyance. As for Lady Florence, sha 
stood with her head thrown back and her eyes sparkling, a fine study 
of a beautiful young fury ready to spring. 

That any man living should have dared to snub her as she had 
been snubbed, was a thing scarcely to be credited on the evidence of 
her senses. The enormity of it threw every other sensation, for the 
time being, into the shade. The insult, at first sight, outweighed the 
injury. 

“Really, my dear Alan,” Miss Dacre began with some aspenye 
“‘T don’t understand the tone you are taking at all. Here is Lady 
Florence——” 

“Qh, pray do not say anything about me; that is to say, about 
Captain Dacre’s reception of me,” the girl broke in hotly. “It is 
not worth discussion. The mistake was on my side, not on his. We 
will let it pass, if you please. But he has the right to an explanation. 
Perhaps it will be better for me to give it, as it is I who owe it,” 
with a slight movement of her head away from him. “I believe 
Miss Dacre wrote you a letter some time since, about me ?” 

“She wrote me a letter, in which she alluded as a matter of 
condolence with me—not as a piece of news to me at all—to your 
approaching marriage. Is that the letter you mean?” he demanded 


For the dainty little chamber lay conveniently close to the | with uncompromising directness. Of all the toneshe,could have 
. landing, and the girl would have been a very exceptional girl had | adopted with her, it was the best! for“the ‘preservation of«her-own 
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dignity and self-possession, and she felt it. Had. he been gentler 
with her—had he chown signs of yielding or of compunction of any 
sort, the restraint she had put upon herself might have given way. 
As it was, she maintained the appearance of composure as perfectly 
as himself—of the two, perhaps more so. 

“The intelligence Miss Dacre referred to,” she said quietly, 
though she did not look at him as she spoke, and was playing 
nervously with her rings; “the intelligence of my engagement to 
Mr. Templeman was quite true. I did get engaged to him. You 
were at such a distance, and it was so uncertain when you would 
return, and I was not happy at home—in short, I allowed myself to 
be worried into it. I ought to have written to tell you, but I hated 
doing it, and so I put off——” 

“ Pardon me for a moment,” the young man interrupted her to 
say, “ you did not put off writing. I had a letter from you only the 
erry I received my aunt’s, You only put off telling the 
truth. 

“Tt is renee polite to say that,” she replied freezingly ; “nor 
is it quite fair. I never wrote to you after it wasa settled thing.. If 
I never gave you the clue to any change in my feelings, it was 
because——” she paused, colouring deeply. 

*‘ Because ?” he repeated interrogatively. 

It was hard to say it, as things now stood between them, but she 
gaid it bravely : ; 

‘“‘ Because there never was any. I hated myself for being talked 
over. I liked Mr. Templeman very, very much—better, I suppose, 
than any girl ever liked a man who was being forced upon her, 
before—but I was not in love with him.” 

“You were not in love with him, but you were going to 
marry him, all the same? I cannot help it, Aunt Susan. You 
may think me a brute—TI see it in your face ; but it is the sort 
of thing you women may understand and make excuses for—I 
cannot. 

“I think you had better finish it, after all,” Lady Florence said 
quietly to Miss Dacre. “ Perhaps you will not meet with so many 
anterruptions.” . 

“J won't interrupt you any more,” Alan Dacre said quickly ; 
“and I would rather have it from your own lips.” 

It was an effort to tell it him face to face, after the manner in 
which he had met her, and in which he was still bearing himself 
towards her, and her whole heart was crying out indignantly against 
him as she did it, but she went through with it, whilst Miss Dacre 
stood by, awaiting with an almost pitiable anxiety the upshot of it all. 
She was so fond of them both by this time, and so anxious they 
should understand each other and make friends, without more ado. 
And to think the mischief had all been made by a letter of hers ! 
She had never been a great seribe. -Assuredly, henceforth she would 
be less of one than ever. 4 

“ And that is how it is I am here,” the girl wound up. 

Almost involuntarily she drew herself up and shrank a step 


farther away from her lover—a step nearer Miss Dacre as she spoke. 


She was not ready for reconciliation and embraces—not yet, if ever. 
She need not have concerned herself. Apparently, Captain Dacre 
was equally unprepared for any such open demonstration. There had 
been no clearing up of his countenance, as he listened to the 
explanation, which, dryly as it was put, could not be rendered other 
than flattering to himself. The hardness of his expression did indeed 
soften, but it was not to rapture—not even to pleasure, it gave way. 
If ever a man’s face spoke unmistakably of pain and perplexity, it 
was Alan Dacre’s face just then. | 

“IT am awfully sorry,” he said at last. ‘It seems to have been a 
chapter of accidents all the way through. and I don’t see the end of 
it yet. I am sorry I should have been such a bear to begin with— 
but frankly, I never was so ‘taken to’ in my life, and I think most 
fellows in my place would have felt a little sore.” 

“TI am sure we both understand that—don’t we, dear?” poor 
Miss Dacre said appealingly to Florence, but Florence made no 
answer. She felt there must be something coming, and she was 
waiting for it. Alan may have seen she was. At all events, he 
plunged ¢n medias res. 

“Tt is no use beating about the bush,” he said desperately. 
“Nobody can be more sorry than I am that things should have gone 
eo cross, but I could not possibly foresee what was going to happen, 
and I do not know that { can be said to be to blame. You asked 
me just now whether I was married, Aunt Susan. I am not married, 
as 1 told you, but I am engaged.” 

There was a moment's silence, broken only by a little cry of 
astonishment and dismay from Miss Dacre. Then Lady Florence 
took a step or two forward, and deftly slipping from her finger 
one of the rings she had been playing with whilst she told Alan 
it the story of her engagement to Mr. Templeman, held it out 
to him. 

“TI do not know whether my ring will be as easily replaced as I 
have been,” she said with a smile and a flush, “but I quite agree 


that there is no blame to attach to you, and I hope, whoever the 
lady is, you will be very happy.” 

She did not wait for the answer, which, indeed, did not appear 
to be forthcoming, but walked quietly out of the room and upstairs, 
leaving Captain Alan to his aunt. | 


CHAPTER VY, 


“HE is coming, is he not, Flo?” 

‘Yes, dear, he is coming.” 

“You wrote to him yourself?” 

“Yes, dear, I wrote to him myself. 

“It was awfully good of you, Flo!” And the speaker, who was 
none other than Kirloch—or, rather, the shadow of what Kirloch 
had been on that bright summer day, when he was sent in the wake 
of Miss Dacre to the Bayswater boarding-house — made a faint 
motion of his lips towards his sister, which she, with tears in her 
eyes, stooped and obeyed. 

It was nearly three months since that unpleasant little scene in 
Miss Dacre’s drawing-room. It had been July then, it was the 
middle of October now, and these three months had been, perhaps, 
taken all in all, the hardest in Lady Florence’s life. She had not, as 
she had been wont to say at Deepdene, been accustomed to a bed of 
roses at home, but there had never been any real trouble, as people 
who know life as it is understand trouble. She had never known 
what it was to be in a false position, exposed to ridicule or contempt, 
or to that pity which is akin to both, and she had never, since she 
had attained an age at which she could realise its gravity, either 
lost or been near to losing anyone who was dear to her. d now, 
within this brief space of time, she had experienced trouble of both 
these kinds. 

As to that other trouble, which to some might have appeared the 
most disastrous of all—the loss of the lover for whom she had 
ee so much—it weighed lightly enough in comparison with 
the rest. 

She had been very fond of Alan Dacre, but her love for him had 
been born rather of his love for her, as he had taught her to believe 
in it, than of any special quality in himself. It was the same load- 
stone which had drawn her afterwards to Mr. Templeman. She had 
a nature, in short, more apt to respond to love than to lavish it 
unasked. That it isthe finest sort of nature it would be rash to say, 
but it may be allowed that it is the happiest. At any rate, it was 
Lady Florence’s, and it had come to the assistance of her pride now. 

Alan Dacre could not have consoled her more effectually than by 
that rapid consolation of himself. 

But the mortification had not been so easy to bear. It would 
have been hard even had the rest of the world been like Miss 
Dacre, all friendliness and sympathy; but there were so many 
who would be only too glad to join in the laugh against her. 
And there was no hope of the pitiful dénowement of her little 
romance passing unheeded. She had drawn the eyes of her world 
upon her too powerfully for any such escape from them now. 

There had been all this to be contended with, though Fortune 
had so far favoured her that Lady St. Oban, having made arrange- 
ments for Homburg which, naturally, did not include her niece, 
her father had not hampered his forgiveness with any conditions as 
to her immediate return to the bosom of her family. She had gone 
direct from Deepdene to her grandmother’s house in Midlandshire, 
and there she had been allowed to remain. For so much she had 
had reason to be grateful, but then there had come this last and 
worst trouble, all the harder to bear that for this, too, indirectly, it 
might be said she had herself to blame. 

“If only I had never left home as I did, it would never have 
happened,” she was crying out to herself now as her eyes rested, 
through a mist of tears, on the white, wasted face, and her hand 
trembled in the boy’s hot hold. And, indeed, humanly speaking, it 
was only too true, for had things gone smoothly, there would have 
been no such in esa longing to see his sister aroused in the lad’s 
heart as to lead him to take French leave of his “crammer,” one 
day, to go in quest of her! That there should be no kind of con- 
veyance at the little wayside station at which he alighted, and that 
he should be overtaken by a thunderstorm and drenched to the 
skin before he arrived at the Court—these were fortuitous circum- 
stances, over which nobody had any control; but that he should 
fall so dangerously ill of the effects of the exposure and excitement 
as to be pronounced in peril of his life, this did seem to Lady 
Florence as a direct visitation of her sins ypon her. : 

The very silence of those about her as to her share in the catas- 
trophe—the unusual gentleness of Lord St. Oban, summoned in hot 
haste from his own daily attendance at the Elisabethen Brunnen to 
the sick-bed of his son—the pitiful patience of the lad himself—all 
these things made it worse for her. 

And yesterday the doctor had told herthat_any wish he expressed 
that could, by any possibility, be-granted, must be, 


” 
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There was only one, and the gratification of it did not depend 
upon ny Florence, yet the mere effort to procure it for him cost 
her something. | 

“JT must see Templeman; I shall not be right till I’ve seen 
Templeman,” had been his constant cry, and there had been no 
pacifying him until the letter was written. It could only have 
reached its destination this morning, and already they had received 
a telegram to the effect that its recipient would be with them in the 
afternoon. 

“Just like him—dear old fellow!” Kirloch sighed out happily. 
He was not in any pain to speak of now ; the inflammation, which 
had threatened his life in the beginning, had subsided by this. 
What they feared now was the terrible weakness it had left behind, 
and the persistent refusal of nourishment. ‘I can’t touch it—it 
is no good,” the boy would say, turning now from one delicacy, now 
from another. “It makes me worse, worrying me. I would, if I 
could, just to please you all, but I can’t.” 

“I have not liked to say it to any of the family, sir, but I 
cannot help thinking there is something on his mind,” the nurse 
had remarked to the doctor, the day before, and the doctor had 
addressed himself at once to her who was most in the patient’s 
confidence. 

But Florence knew of nothing that either was or was likely to 
be on Kirloch’s mind. | 

She thought of it now, though, as she sat watching him, and, 
“‘Kirloch,” she said suddenly, “I have been wondering. Was 
oe red special reason for your wishing to see Mr. Templeman so 
much 7?” 

a boy turned his head away languidly, and without looking 
at her. 

“*No,” he replied, “ none—at least, that concerns you. I wanted 
to see him because—because I like him, I suppose,” with a wretched 
little attempt at a laugh. | 

“‘ And a very good reason, dear,” Florence said cheerfully ; but it 
was not the reason, and she knew it. 

The only comfort was that he had said distinctly it did not 
concern her, and he would not, she knew, have told her a direct 
untruth. 

“‘Flo,” he asked presently, after so long a silence that she had 
thought him asleep, “when is that snob of a Dacre going to get 
married ?” 

“JT don’t know. I have not heard very lately from Miss Dacre. 
And, Kirloch dear, it is not kind to call him a snob.” 

“ But he is, you know—he ‘ behaved as sich.’ Now, Templeman 
would never have done that kind of thing—couldn’t if he’d tried. 
He was in love, you see—not ‘shamming.’” 


e 


been lying here thinking of it, and you know papa is prouder of you 
than of all the rest of us put together. Oh, Kir och, what did I 
say ?” for something in shoes last words had touched a tender spot in 
the lad’s heart, and he was sobbing piteously. It needed all the tact 
and tenderness she was mistress of to calm and compose him, but the 
evil might almost have been said to work its own cure, for the 
exhaustion procured him what nothing of late had succeeded in 
doing—a few hours’ quiet sleep. 

Poor Lady Florence! It was, perhaps, as well for her that she 
had as little time to think of herself | ust then, as other people had to 
think of her. It did indeed occur to Lord St. Oban, even in the 
midst of his anxiety for his son, that there would be a little 
awkwardness in the meeting between his daughter and the gentle- 
man from whom, on the day appointed for their nuptials, she had 
seen fit to run away, and it was not without a certain relief, though 
with considerable surprise, that he heard of the interview which 
had chanced between them in the meantime. It was only right, 
Florence felt, that he should know all, though, but forMr. Templeman’s 
good offices as a mediator, the occasion had been wanting, and she 
had found it impossible to write and tell him. } 

Well, it is all over and done with, and there’s enough for us all 
to think about just now, without raking it up again,” the earl said 
with a sigh ; “but if ever you get such another chance again, I will 
forgive you. What is it the boy wants with Templeman ?” he added 
suddenly. “It is not that he has got low about himself, and 
thinks——” 

‘A little huskiness came into his voice and stopped him. 

He had his face turned away from Florence, and she did not 
venture to look up at him, but she took the hand that was nearest to 
her in both her own, and fondled it. 

“No, father,” she said gently, “I don’t know why he is so 
ae to see Mr. Templeman, but I do not think it is for 
that.” 

A little later in the day, the guest, whose advent was awaited 
with such varied sentiments, came. If there had been apparent to 
him any strangeness in the fact of his having been summoned, there 
was nothing in his manner to betray it. It had been very good of 
him, he was told, to come so far to humour the whim of a sick boy. 

“TIT could have done no less,” he said, “had he been no more to 
me than any other boy, and he is much more. Had I known how 
ill he was I should not have waited to be sent for, even to a strange 


house.” 
Only he held out his 


As for Kirloch, he made no apologies, 
poor thin hand with a faint, “TI am so glad !” 

“ That is all right, old fellow,” said the other cheerily, and then 
they left them alone. 


“The real thing, dear?” his sister said with a forced laugh. |. 


“Such as you mean to go in for yourself, by-and-by ?” 

poke was no immediaté answer, but presently Kirloch said 
quietly : ; : 

“The kind of thing I should have gone in for some day, perhaps, 
if I had got better ; but I don’t think I am going to get better—that 
is just it, Flo.” : 

“ But, Kirloch, dear boy, why ?” 

People who loved and admired Lady Florence—and there 
were a good many who did, in spite of her faults— 
said that what was wanting to her bright, beautiful personality 
was tenderness. Had they seen and heard her at that moment, 
they would have acknowledged that if it was not discernible 
so often as it might have been, it was none the less there. As 
for Kirloch, he had always known it. In all his boyish troubles 
he had been accustomed to come to her, and how many of them had 
been soothed by hersympathy, even when she had been powerless 
to help him really out of them, nobody else knew. He was not 
happy in having a secret from her now, but had he told her what he 
really wanted with his friend, she would never have sent for him, 
he thought, and he did want him so badly. 

“ I don’t know why,” he said, in answer to her question, “only I 
feel as if I were just drifting away, and there was nothing to catch 
at to keep me. And I don’t seem to care. I used to think I should 
care awfully, when the time came for me to die, but somehow now 
I don’t feel as if I should. It seems as if it would be too much 
trouble to get well.” 

His sister stooped down and kissed him. 

“‘ My poor boy, that is only because you are so weak,” she said. 
“‘T suppose everybody who has been very ill feels like that at first. 
And you must not talk about not caring. It would break papa’s 
heart to hear you say that you did not care !” 

The lad moved uneasily on his pillows, and the feverish flush on 
his cheeks deepened. 

“ He has ra and Charlie,” he murmured, “and they'll never 
be the trouble I have been. They’re ever so much steadier. I have 
always been out of one hole into another, Flo.” 

“You have been no worse than other boys, dear, only you have 


“But I don’t want to hear all about it,” Mr. Templeman was 
saying as he sat by the lad’s bedside a little later on. “ You can tell 
me anything you like by-and-by. All I want to know now is the 
man’s name and address, and how much it comes to altogether. He 
shall be as happy as his money can make him in the course of 
to-morrow. Not that that will be very happy—he’ll have a bad 
quarter of an hour first.” 

Kirloch looked up at him with a little languid surprise. 

* You don’t mean to say you are going to him yourself—a cad 
like that? And it won't be of any use,” he added ingenuously. 
“He won't take a penny off, not if you jaw ever so!” 

“Of course he won't,” the other replied equably. “ But he will 
think twice perhaps before he swindles any other youngster of your 
age to the same tune again. How much do you say, my boy?” and 
he produced his pocket-book. ' 

““1t does seem a lot,’ Kirloch observed in his weak voice as he 
watched his friend make the entry. “And I knew all along I had 
no right to ask you. But I could not rest thinking of it. When I 
lay tossing here night after night, the thought of it was like a night- 
mare. I knew if I were to make a clean breast of it tu the governor, 
he’d pay it without a word. It was not the fear of anything he 
would have said to me, but I had promised him so faithfully—I 
could not tell him I had broken my word; and then,” the boy added 
with a half sob, “ for it to come round to him afterwards when there 
would be nobody to explain it, that would have been worse.” 

Mr. Templeman had finished his memorandum, and put by his 
pocket-book. 

. “Now,” he said quietly, “suppose we talk sense. I sleep here 
to-night. Your grandmother has been good enough to offer me a bed, 
and anyhow I should not have returned to-day. ‘But I shall tell your 
father I have to be in town to-morrow, and I shall suggest—if you 
wish it, as I suppose you do—that I run down again the day after. 
You may be as sure now as you will be then that 1t is all settled and 
right, and that you need not give another thought to it ; but I shall 
come back, nevertheless, if only to see that you are obeying orders.” 

* T’lldo anything you like,” murmured the boy—“ anything.” 

“Then, in the first place, make\up) youromind !to get well. It 


————— 


—— 

js only a coward who is down on his luck and ready to lay down | the vicinity of the patient ; but, naturally, when the first flush of 
arms at the first si ht of the enemy. An Englishman never says die | | emotion was over, he bethought himself o home.and of the pheasa mt 
And as for you, there ig no more the matter with you now,” Mr. | shooting. 

Templeman said boldly, “barring 4 little weakness, than there is Lady St. Oban and Nathalie had already returned from Hombur» 
with me. Besides, you owe +t to everybody about you, after all the | and were in readiness to obey the hasty summons which might, 2® 
trouble you have given them, to get well. And there are other had been feared, reach them at any moment ; and now my lord felt 
reasons, too. You don’t euppose I am going to keep that pretty little the sooner he relieved their anxiety in person the better. 

rod 1 have in pickle for you in pickle always.” So he went, and Mr. Templeman with him, and Kirloch was left 

With this and more banter of the same sort did the lad’s visitor | for a time to the care of the women. 
atrive to raise his spirits, but his own were scarcely proof against the 
effort Kirloch made to express his gratitude without a complete «“ What is this I hear?” Templeman asked of Florence, when he 
breakdown. He had always liked the young lord, and been | saw her in the town house, three weeks later. “ They have orderecs 
generously disposed to him, and the confidence shown in his Kirloch abroad, and you cannot make up your minds as to who is to 
friendship had touched him greatly. Possibly the simple faith it | take him ?” 
demonstrated in his own magnanimity insensibly contributed to his “Yes ; only don't say we cannot,” she repeated quickly, and 1& 
appreciation of it. It had evidently not occurred to Kirloch as a struck him ehe looked pale and worried. ‘It is papa and my aun& 
possible thing that what might have been held a righteous resentment ; who don’t see the arrangement we wish them to make for us—not 

is 8 we, who are troublesome. What did papa tell you about it?” 

“Simply that it would not suit him or St. Oban to winter 
abroad on such short notice, and that they had thought that the 
thing would be to look out for some nice gentlemanly young fellow, 
who had walked the hospital and taken his degree, and send Kirloch 
with him.” 

«And yoa think that would be nic2 for Kirloch ?” 

“Ido not see why it should not be. He would have a pleasant 
companion—of course that would be secn to—and there would be 
nothing for him to do but get well and enjoy himself. I should 
think it would be very nice for him.” 

“Yes?” Lady Florence replied, with the faintest note of in- 
terrozation. ‘He does not think so himself. He wishes me to go 
with him, and I wish to go. Perhaps papa told you ” 

She spoke coldly, an with a little half-veiled defiance, or so it 


seemed to Tem leman, who was watchin her with an earnestness 


which he was himself scarcely aware. ie had thought of her a 
eat deal since he d with her at the Court, and he had come 


has been shown, any such resentment. Lh) temay had overcome that 

imselfby this time thathe 
had overcome the pain which had been its companion, too. He was 
not so sure of it, when he found himself in the presence of her who 
had caused them both, again. He had met her before, a8 we know, 
and met her without preparation, and this time he was prepared, yet 
the awkwardness was greater now than it had been then—greater for 
both of them. She had been Alan Dacre’ then, and now, though ef 
the “ins and outs” of the story he was in ignorance, 80 much he 
did know for certain—she was Alan Dacre’s no longer. 

She was nobody’s now—so it appeared to him, when he kept his 
promise to them all by returning to the Court, and, for a brief space, 
taking up his residence there—nobody’s now but Kirloch’s. 

It was & trying time for them all. The getting well did indeed, 
as the lad had told his sister, “take a great deal of trouble.” Now 
he was better for a day or two, now worse. Did he appear & little 


le their anxiety, and then there was what the doctors 
call ambiguously “lung mischief,” of the extent of which there 
y 

“But they had the soundest lungs in England. There had never | gone the way to draw upon herself, and his lingering fear lest she 
been a case of lung disease in the family,” Lord St. Oban half pleaded, should accept him simply for the sake of that protection, was over- 
He believed that she loved him enough to marry him and learn to 
love him more, and he knew that he loved her with all his heart — 
better now than ever before. 

“Perhaps papa told you ?” she repeated. 


“J am afraid, my dear lord, that is beside the question,” returned 
the great London physician, a8 he filled up, as he thought very 
moderately, the blank cheque which had been ee him. “There 
may be no constitutional tendency to & disease, but the disease once “He told me he was In & difficulty about it—that you were 
admitted, a precedent is created, and it is impossible to answer for | anxious to go, but that, of course, your gol would oblige them to 
the consequences. At the same time I have every confidence in my | make ac a different arrangement, and, in fact "—he hesitated, an 
good friend here, and I think with care,” and so on, and so on. then added shortly —* that it could not well be done.” 

It would have been interesting to any mere student of character, «“ T know,” she replied with some impatience. “ He told you it 
who had no personal feeling in the matter, to note the different would double the ex ense—that is what he tells me, but it need not 
ways in which the situation was confronted by those whom it most | do anything of the kind. There would be no need for @ marri 
concerned. To the old lady downstairs, into whose quiet life there had | medical man and a regular establishment, as Aunt Emilia makes 
been introduced 80 unwonted a commotion, had come that serene old | out. , If they would only let me, I would write and ask Miss 
_ age, in which the soul, disciplined by experience, seeing in every | Dacre, and I am certain she would go with us. She talked of going 
human trial a blessing in disguise, can face calmly even the suffering | south this winter on her own account, and she would not want even 
of those whom it loves. To Lady Florence there was something | her travelling expenses paid for her.” 
hurtful, almost revolting, in the quiet resignation of her grand- “But she could not look after Kirloch?” suggested Mr- 
mother. Did people's feelings really get blunted as they grew old ? | Templeman. 
she asked of herself, not understanding. As to Lord St. Oban, he “Qh dear! how can you be so stupid?” the girl exclaimed 
put st down to the selfishness of age. In him the anguish of mind petulantly.  “ Of course we should take the doctor just a same.” 


e was undergoing showed itself in & rpetual restlessness. For “But then the unmarried doctor would do? see,” her 
companion rejoined gravely. 


one thing, there was nothing for him to do at the Court, even had 
he had the heart to try and amuse himself. So he wandered about “Certainly. Can you suggest any possible reason why he should 
miserably and aimlessly, not without paying an occasional visit to | not ” 
his son’s room, but not finding it possible to rest long ata time even | “Jt ig not for me to suggest an thing,” he said quietly. “ Only, 
there. you see, your father and Lady St. Oban will not hear of it. In the 
It was a relief to have Templeman’s society to fall back upon | first place, they object to your asking any favour of the kind of 
at odd times. ‘There was & sense of strength and security in the | Miss acre.” 
quiet, grave presence, which was grateful to the more excitable “And why not?” Lady Florence exclaimed indignantly. “I 
temperament of the elder man, Just a8 it was, in reality, to that of | shall always consider, for my part, that papa is under a great obliga- 
his daughter. She did not know herself how much of her own tion to Miss Dacre, for there is no telling where I should have gone 
sequir cheerfulness and coutats she owed to Mr. Templeman, or to if she had not taken me in. I should not have come back.” 
rather, she only arrived at the nowledge when, once uring the It did not strike her until she had made it, what an awkward 
fortnight which succeeded his return to the Court, he was compelled | and ungracious speech it was to make to him at all, and she looked 
to leave them. It was only for a night and a day, but she will never up, when it did occur to her, in some confusion. There was @ twinkle 
forget to her dying day the thankfulness with which she hailed his | © irrepressible amusement, mingling with a far deeper and tenderer” 
reappearance in the sick-room. And it is certain it must have been 
easy to read in the face with which she met him and greeted 
him, for in his recollection, too, there is set against that day a red | q 
might be an arrangement made, not including her, which would 


wn. 
«“ No,” he assented readily, “vou would not have gone back, and L 


cross. 

Nothing—not even an anxiety of this kind happily—lasts for 
ever. At the end of the fortnight, the earl was told authoritatively 
that his son was out of danger. He was overjoyed’ go overcome 
indeed that it was some little time before he cou d trust himself in | to substitute for Miss Dacre. Her consciousness showed itself in her 
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face—in the sudden droop of her head—perhaps, most of all, in the 
silence in which she let his words, as it were, pass by her. And he 
knew how to interpret it. ees 

‘You know what I mean,” he said, taking her hands in his, and 
looking lovingly down at the bowed golden head ; “ will it be too hard 
away out of the difficulty to let me take you?” 

And so, at last, it all ended happily, and nowhere was the news 
received more gladly than at Deepdene, where the kind heart of the 
mistress had never ceased yearning after the wayward, impulsive girl 
she had learned to love. Indeed, it is more than doubtful whether 
Miss Dacre would have assisted with any heartfelt pleasure at Captain 
Alan’s grand wedding with his heiress, had not the tidings of that 

uieter and less ostentatious ceremony reached her before. For 
Lady Florence never made up tothe guests she had so cruelly disap- 
pointed in the summer, for the shabby trick she had played them, 
that is to say, not in the matter of a wedding-breakfast. How she 
has done it since—with balls and dinners, with garden-parties and 
picnics, with “small and earlies” and “Cinderellas,” and all the rest 
of it, let Society say ! 


The Ghost on the Canvas. 
By W. W. Fenn. 


“Hark! There! Listen! That was the same strange noise we 
heard more than a week ago. I was in hopes that we should not 
be troubled with it again. What can it beP” 

“Surely, Walter, there is someone in the studio? Just go 
very softly, and peep over the gallery.” 

‘“‘ What is the use of that P The place is pitch dark, for I drew 
the blind across over the top light before I came out of the room, 
and as to there being any one there, that’s impossible, for no one 
was there when I left, and I know the door into the garden was 
fast locked and bolted inside then, and certainly no one has gone 
through this room since we have been sitting here. There is no 
other way into the studio.” 

‘‘Then the noise must come from rats under the floor.” 

“Nonsense, my dear; rats, whether under the floor or over 
the floor, don’t push up the rack of the easel, and that is what 
the noise was like.” 

“Perhaps the catch slipped, and let it drop of its own 
accord.” 

“Really, Gertrude, you are too foolish! Did I. not say the 
rack was being pushed up, not down, and the catch would not 
let it slip up of its own accord. There it is again ; don’t you 
hear? plainly it is as if someone was pushing up the rack. By 
Jove! this is quite unpleasant—quite uncanny ; I don’t like it!” 

“No more do I, Walter. Pray go and look. No, don’t take 
@ light—do as I say; creep very softly—open the door quietly, 
and look over the gallery.” 

The young man, to whom these words were addressed by a 
tall slim girl, rose from the table at which the two speakers were 
sitting, and went towards a door at the farther end of the long 
low room. She also rose and followed him. 

At the door they both paused and listened intently ; now with 
anxious, eager, and somewhat pallid faces, for the sound which 
had disturbed them was repeated for a moment. He was about 
to lay his hand on the handle when she laid hers on his arm 
as if to arrest him, saying, as she did so, in a hurried whisper : 

“No, no! you had better not, perhaps! Let us call up the 
old man—old Gates who has been left in charge of the place; 
possibly he can tell us what the noise comes from; he may know 
all about it.” 

“Foolish child, don’t be nervous, we can solve this mystery 
without old Gates’s assistance. We should indeed look like a 
couple of idiots if we called the old fellow up at this hour about a 
matter upon which we can satisfy ourselves ina moment. But I 
must havea light, it’s nonsense attempting to look into the place in 
the dark, and the fog is almost as thick inside the house as out— 
here, give me the lamp.” 

The young lady turned back to the table evidently with the 
intention of doing his bidding, but he, apparently impatient of 
delay, opened the door and stepped through on to the gallery 
upon which it gave. 

At the moment she took the lamp from the table, a wild 
exclamation, half of surprise and half of fear, from the young 
man so startled her, that she let fall the light from her hand 
upon the floor, where it instantly went out, and the whole room 
was jin utter darkness, save for a faint flicker from the fire in the 
grate before which were snugly arranged the table and chairs. 

“Never mind the light, Gerty,” said the man in a tremulous 
undertone; “come here—come towards me, give me your hand— 


there, so, come and look for yourself that you may tell me I am 
not dreaming or going out of my mind.” 

Groping her way to him in the obscurity, the two, clinging 
close together, went softly out on to the gallery by the door 
through which he had stepped back into the room when he made 
his first exclamation—an exclamation not without a touch of 
terror in its tone. 

It was a curiously constructed building this, one of several so- 
called * Residential Studios,” standing not a hundred miles from 
St. John’s Wood. The main part of it consisted naturally of the 
painting room, a lofty and spacious apartment rising unin- 
terruptedly from the floor above the basement to the roof, save 
where a gallery ran round two sides of it, which was approached 
by a flight of stairs in one corner of the room, and was 
accessible also from the door opening out of the sitting- 
room. This, with bed-chamber attached, extended the full length 
of the building, and was parallel consequently with the studio. | 
Beneath this sitting-room were the kitchen, servants’ apartments, 
etc., altogether a most admirably and practically designed place 
for its purpose, simply but artistically decorated, the utmost 
being made of all the beams, joists, and woodwork necessary in 
its construction. A picturesque projecting porch with a small 
ante-room led into the studio through a covered way from the 
main entrance-gate in the wall, which surrounded the whole 
block, together with a fair proportion of lawn and garden-ground. 

- Walter Stilwood and his young wife Gertrude were oot the 
permanent tenants of this residence, but were only occupying it 
during thetemporary absence of its owner, Mark Ormshed, who, 
it may be guessed, was, like Stilwood, an artist. He had gone to 
Rome for the winter, and his friend Walter, having but latel 
and rather suddenly rushed into the bonds of matrimony, had 
gleefully accepted the offer of this abode free of charge for three 
or four months, while he should have time to look round fora 
place of his own. 

The happy pair had been settled in it about a fortnight when 
the above conversation occurred. Except for the old caretaker, 
referred to as Gates, who acted as major-domo and general 
servant to Mark Ormshed, there was no one in the place but 
themselves. Thus the strangeness of the noise which had so 
startled them became additionally impressive from the sense of 
loneliness by which they were surrounded. Moreover, it was deep 
winter-time, with a frosty fog which had settled down as night 
came on, making itself felt through the very walls, to say nothin 
of its having penetrated into the rooms through every crack an 
cranny, whilst it muffled all outsidé sounds, and created a chilly 
silence by no means reassuring to the nervous. Indeed, at the 
best of times there was no traffic passing near, for the building 
stood at the bottom of a road through which there was no 
thoroughfare for vehicles. And now at eleven o’clock on this cold 
foggy winter’s night, not a creature was abroad, not a sound broke 
the deep stillness during those intervals of the talk in which 
the young couple were engaged when the strange noise in the 
adjacent studio suddenly scared them well-nigh out of their 
wits. 

They were as comely a looking pair of newly-married people 
as might be seen in a day’s march. He, a tall, athletic man 
about seven-and-twenty, with even and regular, if not exactly 
well-proportioned features, with intelligent brown eyes, short, 
crisp, curly hair, soft beard and moustache of similar tone. She 
was very much of the same style of face and figure—a feminine 
edition of the man, so much so, in fact, that they might have 
passed for brother and sister—like having, as it seemed, been 
attracted by like in this instance. Walter Stilwood had been, 
since he was quite a lad, the intimate friend and protégé of the 
elder man, Mark Ormshed, to whom the studio belonged, and 
who, albeit a figure-painter, had directed the studies of the 
younger, who followed the landscape branch of art. 

Gertrude Craven had crossed the path of these two friends 
much about the same time, and, unknown to each other, had 
inspired them both with a deep affection for her. Walter 
Stilwood had boldly, and, as it was generally held, rashly spoken, 
and had at once been accepted. Mark Ormshed, more caatious, 
had hesitated until it was too late, and had then found, to hig 
dismay, that his rival and the cause of his rejection was none 
other than his dearest friend. Generous and noble-hearted, 
Ormshed, although bitterly disappointed and unhappy, never 
for one moment allowed any rancorous jealousy to affect his 
friendship for Stilwood; but he felt he could not, for the present, 
breathe the same atmosphere with him, nor stay to witness the 
young landscape-painter’s happiness. 

“Tam going away, old boy,” he said; “I have long intended 
to spend a winter in Rome, and you can’t do better than occup 
my quarters meanwhile. You are not too flush of coin, and it 
will give you time to turn round. Although the rooms are more 
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fit fora bachelor than a married man, still you will be able to | evening, had not the unaccountable noise in the studio done so 


manage, and the studio is all you can want.” 

So it fell out, luckily for Walter, for there was too much truth 
in Ormshed’s reference to the condition of his friend’s finances. 
He rather understated it when he said he was not too flush of 
coin, the fact being that, although the landscape-painter’s pros- 
pects were good, and he promised to make a name in his art, 
_at this period he was sorely pressed for ready money. Certain 
Christmas bills were likely soon to demand his attention, and the 
expenses incurred by his matrimonia] arrangements (he had only 
been married three months) had run away with most of his spare 
cash. Moreover, like most of the brethren of the brush, he was 
not a good man of business, but of a nervous, sensitive, highly- 
strung temperament; scrupulously conscientious in his work, 
very diffident about his own powers, and with that deep love for 
his profession which makes it the paramount object of life, and 
places it far before and above all considerations of profit. Impul- 
sive, too, he was, of course, and equally, too, of course, at times 
subject, to fits of great depression, which, if they lasted long, 
would incapacitate him for painting for days together. Never- 
theless, as I have said, his prospects were good, and there 
was no doubt he would do well, if he could a his head above 
water during these early days of his upward struggle for fame. 
It would be all right, his friend said, if the steed did not starve 
while the grass was growing. Meanwhile, in order that he should 
not starve, a distinguished collector, whose attention had been 
called to-him, gave him an important commission to execute, 
during the winter, from one of the batch of summer sketches he 
‘had brought home. Besides the immediate advantage of this 
_ commission the connection was likely to prove very remunerative. 
‘The gentleman in question, however, was extremely punctilious 

and exacting in all his dealings; and Stilwood was warned that, 
_ whatever he did, he must not failto perform any promise he made 
‘as to the time when the picture would be finished and ready for 
delivery. “If you disappoint old Sir Digby,” he had been told, 
“and don’t let bim have the picture on the very day he wants it 
and settles to have it, he very likely won’t have it atall. He is 
a man of business, although a baronet, and he expects everyone 
_ with whom he deals to be the same.” 

Apart from a certain degree of nervousness which such con- 
ditions would be likely to excite in a man of Stilwood’s disposi- 
tion, the picture itself was causing him a great deal of anxiety, 
_ owing to the important part figures were to play in it. 

The canvas was upon the easel on this particular night, and, 
just prior to the disturbance caused by the mysterious noise in 
the studio, Walter had been expressing his anxieties to his wife 
as they sat cosily before the fire regretting Ormshed’s absence. 

“If old Mark were within hail, Gertrude,” he had said, “he 
_would soon help me over the stile. You seeI have never studied 
the figure sufficiently to be able to draw it on a large scale quite 
accurately, especially when only partially draped in classical 
_robes, such as wood-nymphs are supposed to wear. If I cannot 
_ make a better hand of it than I have been doing for the last two 

days, I shall never get the picture finished according to my pro- 
_mise to Sir Digby Raikes, and then perhaps he won’t have it. 

Certainly I can’t ask the man for a cheque unless I am prepared 
_ to deliver the picture, and we shall want the money badly enough 
by that time; we are now within only ten days of the appointed 
‘date, and that principal figure of the wood-nymph in the fore- 
_ ground is as far from being finished as ever.” 
___ “Qh, have confidence in yourself, Walter, in your own powers,” 

his wife had replied. “The spirit of Mr. Ormshed’s genius ought 
to haunt his studio, andI am sure you ought to be imbued with 
“it, loving him as you do, and working here under his very roof. I 

am sre he would gladly help you if he could transport himself 
hither for an hour or two, but as that is impossible, you must 
trust, as I say, to getting an inspiration from his spirit—in that 
sense I believe in spirits. What does inspiration mean, if not 
the influence of one spirit over another?” 
_ Ah, Gerty, it’s all very well for you to talk, but spirits don’t 

teach anatomy, and although I have had a model now for three 
days, Icannut get her pose properly, or the proportions of her 
figure. No! I want old Mark here just to take a piece of chalk 
in his hand, and show me the way the figure should come 
against the trunk of the tree, and her proper action and expres- 
sion as she uplifts her fairy-like voice, and leads the chorus of 
her sisters in ‘The Wood Nymph’s Hymn to the Rising Sun.’ 
Really I don’t know what, will become of us,” the young artist 
had added moodily after a pause, “if I fail to complete my 
mee as to time; it is becoming serious.” 

hen, in spite of the bright smiles, and the cheerful, coaxing, 

affectionate encouragement of his pretty wife, he sank into one of 
his fits of dejection and silence—a state from which it probably 
would have been difficult to arouse him for the remainder of the 


pretty effectually a very few minutes afterwards. 

Whatever might have been the duration of this dejected mood, 
we have seen that it vanished promptly in the excitement which 
the noises caused. | 

If the sound had been startling, still more so must have been 
the sight which met the eyes of husband and wife, as clinging 
close to each other, Walter a little in advance, they crept trom 
the darkness of their sitting-room on to the gallery, and cautiously 
aa nervously peered over the high balustrade down into the 
studio, — | 

Instead of the impenetrable gloom with which they might 
reasonably have expected to have been met, the whole space was 
softly illumined. ‘I'he fog which pervaded the inside as much as 
the outside of the house, instead of adding to the obscurity, had 
become apparently the medium for lighting up the apartment. 
Dense still, it nevertheless had assumed an unexpected silvery 
whiteness which rendered objects visible through it, although in 
a soft and subdued manner. The outlines of the walls and ceiling, 
the trophies of armour, the draperies, the sketches and pictures, 
and the multifarious decorations, together with the easels and 
canvases upon them, were all broken and dimmed, but were still 
palpably recognisable for what they were. 

The first impression created by this strange and unlooked-for 
transformation-scene must have been that the large central gas- 
light had been turned on and ignited, although in that case it 
would hardly have lighted up the mist in the higher parts of the 
room, owing to the strong reflectors by which on two sides it 
was shrouded for the purpose of casting its fall rays upon any 
given spot. 

No ; the illumination was not due to any such cause, for the 
lantern with its reflectors was to be clearly seen hanging in its 
place, unlighted, and telling as a dark object in the midst of the 
general iridescence. What then could have caused it? Who 
could have produced it, and by what means P 

For a while the two startled beholders stood looking through 
the brilliant obscurity, if I may so call it, without interchang- 
ing more than monosyllables of wonder and alarm, and without 
discussing whence the light proceeded. Presently, however, they 
simultaneously saw the space immediately in front of the picture 
on which Walter was working, and which was giving him so much 
disquiet, grow more and more brilliant, whilst at the same time 
there appeared gradually to emerge from the light itself the 
figure of a man. © 

Like other objects, however, and in spite of the increased 
illumination, the outline and substance of the form looked 
blurred and undefined, so that it was not possible to say how he 
was dressed, or what he was like. Indeed, the back of the figure 
was towards the awe-struck spectators, so that under no circum- 
stances could his features have been visible to them. The 
whole form was so vague, in- fact, and, as it were, so semi-trans- 

arent, that it did not bear the aspect of reality for one moment. 
t seemed to be nothing more tangible than a wreath of denser 
mist which had become endowed with human shape. 

Not, therefore, deceived for a moment into the belief that they 
were gazing at a reality—at an actual human being—the young 
painter and his wife accepted the only alternative left, and recog- 
nised with increasing feelings of terror the fact that they 
were in the presence of a weird and marvellous spiritual manifes- 
tation. , . 

The wife, whose presence of mind seemed to be steadier than 
her husband’s, although she trembled and clung to him convul- 
sively, whispered to him the impression which was now dawning 
upon her, as, intently watching, she beheld the form assume the 
air and action of some one at work on the picture. 

“See, Walter, see! it extends its arms,” she said. “One hand 
is moving the easel rack.” And the click of the spring and bolt, 


plainly recognisable as the noise which had originally attracted 


their attention to the room, proved the truth of her words. 

“ And see, the other hand holds & brush—no, not a brush, it is 
not long enough—it is about to touch upon the canvas. Ah, 
but it is all so dim, so obscure one cannot discern what it does. 
One cannot make out even the picture sufficiently to see what. 
part it works on.” ; 

‘Great powers |” exclaimed the young man, his voice scarcely 
audible, although his lips were close to the woman’s ear, “ what 
can it mean P Are we both in some horrible dream? It is not a 
reality; it is either a trick or something supernatural.” 

“Yes,” she replied, “it is a vision; but one with a purpose— 
with a meaning. Look again; now it grows plainer, and, as I live, 
the figure takes the semblance of Mark Ormshed! It is his spirit 
revealing itself to.us—to you, to inspire you with courageand self- 
reliance. J had no belief in such things till now. It is no trick; 
we both see it, we cannot both be deceived.. Look again!” 
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“ Yes,” answered her husband, “it appears now as it did when 
I first saw it, when I first looked into the room. It was the 
thought that it was Mark himself which so startled me then 
and made me cry out as [ did.” 

The form by this time had taken on it a much more substantial 
shape than hitherto. Its proportions, its actions, its one extended 
hand particularly had become remarkably plain. The working of 
the fingers as they held a port-crayon was quite visible, and 
although the surface of the canvas was still partially obscured, 
by degrees this even became more visible, and the two watchers 
saw that it was on that critical figure of the wood-nymph that the 
hand was engaged. — = . 

How many minutes this phase of the mysterious manifesta- 
tion lasted, neither of these two perplexed and troubled gazers 
were ever able to say, but it was sufficiently long for the spectacle 
to have been indelibly fixed in their memories, and no common- 
sense or sceptical argument can ever erase their belief that they 
actually beheld what has here been described. The young painter 
can point in proof of its veracity to the results—results which he 
maintains he never could have reached had not he‘and his wife 
seen what they did. For at last that puzzling and important 
feature of the picture stood out before them clearly and completely 
indicated by the white chalk lines. The pose and action had 
been roughly, but perfectly drawn, and so unmistakably designed 
and arranged in the right place by the implement in that 
spectral hand, that Walter, in an enthusiasm of excitement which 
for the time mastered his surprise and breathless agitation, 
exclaimed : 7 . 

‘There, there, that is what I wanted ; the exact thing. That 
is Mark’s touch and knowledge. No other man could have so 
readily shown me what was necessary. Oh, if those lines will 
but last upon the canvas and not fade with the rest of’ the 
shadows, my difficulty is over. But ah, Gerty, the light dies out; 
see, see, his form is melting into the thin air of which it was 
composed. He is gone!” 

Even while these words were on the painter’s lips the room 
had darkened, and, as the last syllable was uttered, all was once 
more shrouded in deep obscurity. Still trembling from head to 
foot, and still holding to each other, husband and wife moved 
away slowly towards the sitting-room, where the flickering fire, 
bursting at that moment into a brighter flame, brought them 
back into the region of realities. Then for a while, after re- 
kindling the lamp, they stood gazing at each other like people 
suddenly aroused from sleep. They rubbed their eyes, and asked 
had they been dreaming? Was it allawild hallucination begotten 
in the darkness of the terror which the sound had caused P 


“‘ No, no, Gerty,” at length went on Stilwood ; “as you said, we 


cannot both have dreamt the same dream simultaneously, and 
that if was no hallucination I will prove, aye, and at once. Let 
me but pull myself together for a minute, and I will light the gas 
in the studio, and go to work at that figure now this moment. 
Whether the lines are on the canvas still, or not, it matters little. 
I see my way to it exactly ; I see in my mind’s eye exactly where 
and how the wood-nymph should come. The arrangement and 
the action are firmly fixed in my memory. I dare not sleep ere I 
fix them on the canvas.” 

Acting on the impulse, as was his custom, he took a candle, and 
full of enthusiasm he went boldly out on to the gallery, and so 
down into the painting-room, again followed by his wife. All 
nervousness had are gen from them both, for Gertrude was 
always a sharer and sympathiser in her husband’s moods. 
Curiosity to see if indeed any marks were left upon the picture 
dominated for a moment all other emotions as Walter held u 
the light close to the canvas. In justice to their common-sense 
must state that in recounting their strange experience they 
declare that they neither of them expected'to find the slightest 
sign of any chalk-marks. In this they were perfectly right; the 
unloacky figure of the wood-nymph remained in exactly the con- 
dition of unsatisfactory incompleteness in which the painter had 
left it when he last worked on it. | 

“No, of course,’ murmured his wife, ‘‘it was all the baseless 
fabric of a vision, as much'as if it had been summoned up by 
Prospero, and the strangest part of it is that I seemed to have felt 
conscious of this almost from the moment we came on to the 
gallery. I don’t pretend to understand these things, but if what 
we saw was but a supernatural manifestation to our eyes, the 
noise of the easel was equally so to our ears—the one was no 
more a reality, in the strict sense of the word, than the other. 
Ah, it was very wonderful, and I am half bewildered still—but 
there, try, Walter, try if you can turn it all to good account.” 

She had been lighting the gas and the stove while speaking, 
and her husband was already dexterously beginning to rearrange 
the composition of the wood-nymph. Then Gertrude sat down 
beside him after her common habit, and throughout the whole of 


that chill winter’s night the painter laboured with more than his 
usual enthusiasm, until, by the time dawn had broken, he had so 
followed the lines indicated by the miraculous apparition of his 
friend, and had so fixed the design upon the canvas, that he rose, 


saying : | 

“ There, Gerty, it is safe now; I have no fear of not getting it 
right. I only want you to sit as the model for a few hours when 
daylight comes, and the picture is finished—thanks to dear old 
Mark. Ah, I wonder where he is at this moment.” 

The thought appeared to revive in its full force the conscious- 
ness of the strange means by which his friend’s help had been 
vouchsafed. During his labour the painter’s mind had been so 
filled with the practical and technical execution of his task, and 
his enthusiasm for its completion had so possessed him, that he 
forgot all else; but now he seemed struck with a full sense of the 
remarkable means by which he had received the unexpected 
inspiration. 

“Good Heavens!” he said suddenly; “I hope nothing has 
happened to Mark, and that this visitation does not forebode 
evil to him. One has heard of apparitions of absent friends 
appearing to those they love at critical moments in their lives—I 
never thought of this till now. You know he has always been a 
believer in what is vulgarly called spiritualism, or at least. 
in the existence of forces which our finite senses do not enable us 
wholly to understand. He has often declared that he could.pro- 
ject his mind and influence upon people whom he cared for, if 

e concentrated his thoughts upon them resolutely. I remember 
he has said that he would some day show me that he had this 
ower, and he has now made good his words. [I used to laugh at. 
is dreamy fancies, and chaff about these ‘ occult forces ;’ I dis- 
believed in them, but I can do so no longer now ; unless—unless 
we have been the dupes of some practical joke,” 

“That is out of the question,” sonlied his wife, as pursuing 
their talk later on, the two sat at breakfast; “a coarse and vulgar 
practical joke would not have given you the inspiration which 
will enable you to keep your promise to Sir Digby Raikes; no, 
dismiss that idea.” ai | 

The conversation was here interrupted by the entrance of old 
Gates, the servant, who handed Stilwood a letter, saying, “The 
postman, sir.” 

In an instant, 
Ormshed. . | 

‘“‘ Stranger, and stranger,” he cried to his wife; “this is the 
first time Mark has written since he left, and that the letter 
should reach us this. morning of all others is more than a 
mere coincidence, depend upon it.” 

Needless to say they opened and read it together. Its contents 
saddened them, whilst adding more and more to the excitement 
under which they yet laboured. 

The beginning of the letter only, and its address, were in the 
well-known hand; it had been ended abruptly by a stranger. 

Mark had reached Rome, he said, safely; but within a week 
of his arrival he had been attacked by a slight fever, and was 
obliged to keep his bed, from which he was then writing. 

“I shall be all right in a few days, I hope, old boy,” he went 
on, “ but at present I am very seedy. Never mind, this con- 
finement to my room offers a good opportunity for sending you a 
few lines. But for it you might have been weeks without hearing 
from me, for you know I am a bad correspondent at the best of 
times, and amidst the allurements of this city I should have tried 
to forget you and the old days for a while, anxious though I am 
to hear how you are progressing with your commission for old 
Sir Digby. Indeed, I have been thinking very much about this 
and the consequences it may exercise over your future. I suppose 
it is due to my illness, but I feel depressed on your account, and 
am haunted by nervous fears that you will not get the picture 
completed in time, Iam afraid the figures being so important 
will bother you, and I[ heartily wish I could be near to lend you a 
hand, but as——” | 

This was all that the artist himself had written. The stranger 
had then taken up the pen and thus explained the situation : 


Stilwood recognised the handwriting of Mark 


“Dear SIR, . . 
“You will be sorry to hear that Mr. Ormshed continues 
seriously ill; not, I trust, sufficiently so to give his friends any 
alarm for the ultimate result, but at present he is delirious, and, 
whilst I, with another friend have been nursing him, we found 
the envelope in which we enclose this, together with the commence- 
ment of the letter to you, which we also send, lying by the side of 
his bed next the wall, where it had fallen doubtless when he 
found himself too ill to continue it,and where for many days it 
escaped our observation. You being, as is evidently the case, a 
dear and valued friend of Mr. Ormshed’s, my»venturing {to for- 
ward his uncompleted letter ;will;need, I. trust; (no apology, 
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especially as your name and that of, I presume, Mrs. Stilwood, 
have been constantly on his lips during the wanderings of his 
mind. He is perpetually speaking of you, and = ee to be 
distressed and anxious (as, indeed, he says he is in his letter) to 
learn how some especial picture, on which you are engaged, is 
gressing; it is the one subject to which his distempered brain 
r ever reverts. The doctors tell me that we may expect another 
four or five days will bring him earouee this sone of the fever, 
and they suggest that if you would write to him as soon as 
ssible, your letter would reach him about the time we may look 
kor @ restoration of his reason, and if, happily, you should be able 
to give a favourable report of your progress with the picture, it 
might accelerate the recovery, and allay the distress of mind from 
which he is suffering. Meanwhile, I will keep you informed how 
be is going on. ' 


“ Believe me, dear Sir, 
“Yours very truly, 
“J. C. WaRRen.” 


The date of Mark’s portion of this communication was the 21st 
of November, whilst that of Mr. Warren’s was the 30th, showing 
that it was during that interval that the writing had lain perdu. 
As Walter arrived at these facts he said slowly : 

“ And we are now at the 5th of December. Please God then, 
by this time the poor dear fellow is recovering, and last night, 
perhaps, he came to himself again, and caring for me and for you 
as he does, his spirit, annihilating all space, was enabled, as it 
passed from the wild dreamland of delirium to that of reality, to 
visit us, and, by its loving influence, to give me the much-needed 
aid. Any way,that which we have seen and what he has suffered 
are linked together by those mysterious forces in which he 
believed, and which defy human explanation. Dear old Mark, 
what a friend he is!” continued the young painter, his eyes 
moistening with the recollection; “to think that he should have 
fhad us so perpetually in his mind! Ah well! It is not to be 
wondered at, perhaps, Gerty, seeing how doubly bound he is to 
us—friendship and love—love.and friendship hand-in-hand— 
what human feelings, what bonds so strong? And to these it 
is that we owe the help I have had. Yes, I feared all was not 
well with him. Oh, let us trust there will be nothing worse yet 
tocome. I shall know no peace until I hear from this Mr. Warren 
again. But I will write at once as he desires, and as the doctors 
suggest. Although my letter will not be in time to reach him 
quite on the threshold of his returning reason, it will reassure him 
and let him know the good work his deep sympathy has wrought 
—the power his will has had over mine, the influence his genius 
has exercised upon my clumsy hand. Why, it must have been just 
about the time he was taken 111 and when he says he was thinking 
so much of us that we first heard that sound in the studio,” added 
Walter as he re-examined the letter and its dates. ‘ Yes, the 
dream-spirit, not then actually released from reason, only hovered 
round us—it really could not, I suppose, manifest itself completely 
to our eyes until divorced entirely from his prostrate body. This 
is how he would argue and explain these revelations, I know. I 
have heard him talk in this fashion often and often. But let me 
lose no more time in speculation, let me write to him at once.” 

The letter was sent, and ten days later, and when the land- 
pospe noe had the satisfaction of regarding ‘“ The Wood 
Nymph’s Hymn to the Rising Sun” as a completed work, he had 
the additional delight of receiving an answer from Mark 
‘“Ormshed himself. e announced his convalescence, and the 
gratification which his friend’s account of that mysterious night 
in the studio with its results had given him. 

“You are right in all your conclusions, Walter,” continued 
the writer, “it was my dream-spirit you and your dear wife 
beheld. When the delirium of the fever overtook me my thoughts 
were concentrated on you; when it left me, you and yours alone 
possessed my mind. My first conscious ideas turned upon the 
aid I felt you wanted; and even during the interval preceding 
the recovery of my senses, my wandering words, as you have 
been told, were wholly of you. It would have been strange if you 
had not felt the influence of all this concentrated will of mine 
and my desire to help you. I remember vaguely that at intervals 
I felt Iwas with you; that I could read your thouglits, your 
hopes and fears, and that if my friendship was worth anything it 
‘would, in order to guide your brush, override distance, time, and 
all material obstacles. I have sid pe with you on these matters, 
you know, scores of times; you have oalled it rhodomontade— 
perhaps you will still be inclined to do so—perhaps it is; but 
would you have been able to have finished your picture had I not 
believed that I could bring the influence of my will to bear 
upon your hand?” 
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in one of the semi-classic mansions which adorn the easi side of 
Regent’s Park. 

His tastes were artistic, and he indulged them to the utmost. 
He had a small gallery full of choice examples of his favourite 
artists—and his favourites were not in every case to be found 
amongst the most fashionable painters of the day, or even the 
most popular ones. He had the happy faculty of unearthing all 
that was best and most promising amongst unknown and 
struggling workers, and many a young painter owed his first 
success to the discernment of the good-hearted baronet. 

Sir Digby prided himself too on his weekly artistic reunions ; 
his picture-gallery and pretty drawing-rooms were thrown open 
every Monday evening to his many friends, almost all of whom 
were people well-known in the word of art, literature, music, and 
science. He had sympathy with all—but especially with artists 
—landscape-painters and portrait-painters more particularly. 
For the Selfneator of allegorical or fanciful subjects, however, 
he had but little admiration. 

Sir Digby was very matter-of-fact, and it would have been 
hard to find any man less open to spiritualistic influences. Indeed, 
he had a great objection, as a scientific man, even to the intro- 
duction as a topic of conversation, of subjects appertaining to 
thought-reading, mesmerism, and the like. He disbelieved in 
them all, and regarded the whole business as sheer nonsense. 
The baronet decried the supernatural in any form—no spiritual 
manifestations for him! A hand he could shake, a face witha 

air of honest eyes to look into, and a clear ringing voice and 
augh, were to him worth all the spirit-hands and ethereally 
lovely spirit-heads that could ever be summoned from the realms 
of fancy. He denounced as charlatans and cheats all professors 
of the occult science loudly and vehemently whenever he had 
an opportunity. 

Only one person amongst his uaintance was there, whose 
views on these points, differing from his own, had he ever listened 
to or tolerated. 

This was Mark Ormshed. Not only was he the possessor of 
several more or less allegorical or fanciful subjects from this 
painter’s hand, but he had even condescended to fall into many 
an argument with him as to the immaterial constituents of our 
being. 

Sir Digby was very fond of Mark—admired his work and 
admired the man, and it may have been gleaned that it was on 
Ormshed’s recommendation that the baronet bad given Walter 
Stilwood that notable commission. | 

As Ormshed had many times said to his friend, the young 
landscape-painter, that he would some day prove to him that he 
could exercise his will upon those he cared for, even at a dis- 
tance, so he had always wound up his arguments with Sir 
Digby by good-humouredly declaring that he would also con- 
vince the baronet before he died “that there is more in heaven 
and earth than is dreamt of in our cp ea 

Stilwood’s picture had been punctually sent home on the 
evening of the promised day, and as punctually been acknow- 
ledged by Sir Digby, who added that he would give himself the 

leasure of calling the following day on the artist, and handing 
fim the cheque. 

“The Wood Nymph’s Hymn to the Rising Sun” represents 
the outskirts of a romantic forest, up a deep glade in which are 
trooping a train of Titania-like fairies, the foremost of whom have 
Zeanhied the fringe of antique oaks where the woodland ends, and 
the open country begins. The leader of the band is hailing the 
burst of ruddy light just suffusing the eastern sky, and tipping 
the uppermost boughs and branches of the trees with roseate an 
golden hues, and the contrast of the sombre forest with the 
brilliant sky was vaginas Be paar and formed altogether a 
magnificent piece of light, shade, and colour. 

“A very fine picture indeed,” said Sir Digby to himself the 
next morning, as he sat regarding it on the easel upon which all 
fresh acquisitions were placed, prior to their being hung up in 
the gallery, “very fine. The landscape and trees are particularly 
good, but I don’t know that I quite like all the figures. Those 
larger ones, especially the first damsel, hardly look to me as if 
they were the work of the same hand that painted the rest of the 
picture. It is grandly conceived and executed, but somehow it 
does not seem to harmonise with the background. Whose work 
does it remind me of P” 

The old gentleman had been looking at the canvas for a long 
while, and now rose for a closer examination. After a minute or 
two, he walked away to the farther end of his gallery, where 
hung a picture by Mark Ormshed. This he stood contemplating 
for a while, and then returned to the easel. 

‘To be sure,” he went on, thinking aloud, for he was alone in 
his rooms, “to be sure, Ormshed—that’sthe man! lt’s as like 


Sir Dighy Raikes was a retired physician and bachelor, living | his handling, as like can be); he has put in.those figures for his 
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young friend, or, at least, touched them up considerably—not a 
doubt of it! Well! it is all right, I sappose; such things are 
done amongst artists, 1 know, only I should like to have been 
told honestly that it was so in this case. I like people to be 
straightforward. I wish I had not taken Ormshed’s advice, and 
had stuck to my original wish of having the landscape pure aud 
simple, without giving way to his nonsensical idea of wood- 
nymphs emerging. from the forest and hailing the rising sun—it 
was just like him, always harping on the supernatural; he would 
be a capital fellow but for that propensity, No! I was wrong to 
give way; and now he has been helping his friend, who is not a 
figure-painter at all, and not up to combining allegory with fact. 
Still, itisa fine picture; but I shall tell Mr. Stilwood that I have 
found him out. I will walk across the park, give him his cheque 
and.a bit of my mind at the same time, good-naturedly of 
course; he is young and inexperienced, and is not up to my 
sceaiph forward: way of dealing. Let’s see, where does he live?” 
and the baronet referred to his pocket-book. “ Why, he is living 
with—at—Ormshed’s according to this. Mr. Mark never told me 
that when he persuaded me to give the young fellow a commission 
to work out one of his sketches for me; I don’t believe he was 
living there then. By the way, I have not seen Ormshed for a 
long time.” | | 

ith this the baronet took his hat and top-coat, and bent his 
steps across the park to the block of residential studios near 
St. John’s Wood. He found the landscape-painter diligently at 
work, with his wife sitting beside him, having been shown 
straight into the studio by Gates, who knew him, at his own 
request. 

The rather sudden entrance of the old gentleman upon their 
privacy somewhat disconcerted the young couple for a moment, 
and Mrs. Stilwood was about to run up the gallery-stairs to her 
sitting-room, when Sir Digby begged that he might not disturb 
her, and hoped that she would allow him the pleasure of bettering 
his acquaintance with her, as well as with her husband. They 
had met only once before, in the previous spring at some conver- 
sazione, just before Walter was married. Sir Digby had a keen 
eye for beauty in any shape. 

“ T was not aware,” he presently said, when Mrs. Stilwood had 
resumed her seat, ‘that you were already married, or that you 
were living at Mr. Ormshed’s. This adds, however, only to the 
pleasure which I promised myself in personally coming to thank 
you for the very charming picture you have painted for me, and 
in handing you, as we may say, the reward of merit. Business is 
business, my dear sir, and I congratulate you upon your punc- 
tuality no less than your talent. But now, Mr. Stilwood,” con- 
tinued the baronet, as he rose and carelessly began looking at the 
various works of art standing about, ‘1 want to ask you what, 
perhaps, would be considered an awkward question by some 
people not so straightforward by habit asIam. I only hope 
you will not feel more awkward in answering it than I do in 
putting it.” 

Walter and his wife wondered what was coming, but they both 
felt Perle that it would have some reference to the figures. 

“TI hope I shall not be wanting in straightforwardness, Sir 
Digby, equal to your own,” said Walter, not without a qualm. 
‘What is it you desire to know ?”’ 

“ Well, then, tell me candidly, in one word,” said the baronet, 
“ did not Mr. Ormshed help you with those figures of the nymphs 
in my picture ?” 

Walter hesitated for an instant, and then replied as he bit his 
lip, “ Mr. Ormshed is in Rome, Sir Digby.” 

“ By Jove! he evades my question,’ thought the baronet; “I 
don’t like this.” Then aloud: “In Rome, is he? How long has 
he been in RomeP” | | 

“Oh, nearly six weeks now,” said Walter. . 

“ Humph! now look here, Mr. Stilwood. I have said that I 
like people to be straightforward; do me the favour to be so with 
me. Did he not put those figures, or the largest of them, in for 
you before he started for Rome P” 

“Certainly not,” was the prompt reply, “they were almost the 
last thing I worked on before I sent home the picture.” 

Walter saw he was not believed, and had never felt in such an 
unpleasant position before in his life. He looked at his wife and 
she at him, and by a common impulse, they by that look agreed 
that if they were to preserve the good opinion of Sir Digby Raikes, 
they must tell him their marvellous story, even at the risk of 
being still further disbelieved. 

‘Without, therefore, much more beating about the bush, and 
after a few preliminary words, Walter acquainted the old baronet 
with the strange means by which he bad been aided in his work, 
at the same time acknowledging that he felt reluctant to put 
such a story before any one, as he could hardly expect to be 
credited. “‘ But here, Sir Digby,” he went on, “is my young wife, 


who was a witness of the dream, vision, ghost, or whatever yon 
may please to call it, and who will bear out all I have told you. 
She saw it as I saw it. It had been our intention to have kept 
the matter a profound secret, not because there was any discredit 
in it, but because we felt it would not be credited, and because 
everybody would put us down as a couple of lunatics—everybody 
but my dear friend Ormshed, who, of course, is aware of the 
way he influenced my hand. Here is his letter to me, which I 
should like you to read.” 

The old gentleman took the missive from Walter, glanced 
through it with a rather cynical smile, which finally subsiding left 
his face clouded by something like anger. 

“This is not worth discussing, Mr. Stilwood,” he said, “by any 
sane man. I am aware of your friend’s peculiar views on the 
subject, and I can only say—well, perhaps I had better not say 


anything. Some day when Ormshed returns—but no! any 
further discussion would be vain. I must wish you good- 
morning.” 


With perfect, but distant courtesy, and in a very different key 
Hi his first salutation to the painter, Sir Digby Raikes took his 
eave. | 

On his way home, he determined that this should be the last 
transaction he would ever have, not only with Stilwood, but with 
Ormshed himself; he little guessed that as regarded the latter, 
he would never have another opportunity. 


It is Christmas Eve—a Mondaynight. Although the picture- 
gallery and rooms in the mansion in the Regent’s Park had been 
prepared as usual for one of its owner’s art receptions, owing to 
the season, not half-a-dozen guests had assembled, and these are 
now all gone and the house is closed. Most of the habitués have 


been otherwise engaged, and as the clock strikes twelve old Sir: 


Digby is alone, sitting before his fire and smoking his final cigar. 
Stilwood’s picture remains on the easel, with its face towards the 
wall, for in spite of the baronet’s admiration of it, his punctilious 
nature has been highly offended by the trick (as he considers it) 
which has been put wpon him. He is disgusted at the apparen: 
duplicity, not only of the younger, but of the older artist, and is 
deeply offended with his friend Ormshed for having turned his 
craze about spiritualism to account by using it as a means 

taking him in. | 

“I did not think it of him,” Sir Digby has said to himself over 
and over again. “If he has not gone out of his mind he is httle 
better than a charlatan, and I doubt if he is in Rome at all; 
there is some hanky-panky which I can’t compass.” 

Thus musing for the hundredth time, he rises from his 
chair, turns off the gas in the sun-burner, by a tap in the corner 
of the room, leaving nothing to illumine it save the shaded 
reading-lamp on the table beside his chair. But he does not go 
to bed: as he had intended, he appears restless and uneasy, he 
wanders to and fro for a few minutes, and then resumes his seat, 
takes up a magazine and begins to read—a very unusual 
proceeding for him at this hour. 

Equally unusual, too, is it, that be should fall asleep anywhere 
but in bed ; yet this also occurs in a little while, and he sleeps fur 
into the night. A restless, broken slamber, from which he finally 
arouses himself apparently in great distress of mind. Lamp and 
fire are both gone out, and darkness adds to what in a less matter- 
of-fact person would not be far removed from a feeling of terror. 
But he gropes his way at length to the door and ascends the 
stairs to his room, incoherently muttering to himself the words : 

“Dreaming—dreaming; never had such a dream as that 
before; it is quite distressing.” 


A bright, clear, frosty morning has ushered in the day of days. 
The baronet is in the habit of living with his pictures, and 
frequently. breakfasts inthe gallery. He is going to do so now, 
and enters the apartment looking strangely worn and haggarc, 
which his servant, whilst busying himself with preparations for 
the meal, observes. 

« Are you not well, Sir Digby?” says the man; but disregard- 
ing the question, his master asks abruptly : 

“ Why have you turned that easel round, Miles? ” 

“Beg your pardon, sir,” says tho servant, “I have not 
touched it.” 

‘«‘ Somebody has then,” is the sharp rejoinder. 

‘“‘T can hardly think so, sir, your orders are never disobeyed : 
nothing is ever moved in this room, except when you give 
permission.” 

The old man is looking romubederan E at Stilwood’s picture 
(which is certainly not standing as it did when he fell asleep), 
to which the clear morning light gives a peculiarly beautiful tone. 
The upraised head of the foremost nymph, has an all but trans- 
figured look, and her train of fairy followers, grouped around, 
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seem half endowed with motion, whilst the sun-kissed boughs of 
the forest trees throw a golden glow all over the picture. 

The baronet passes his hand across his eyes once or twice, as if 
to olear his vision, and then says to himself: “ Dreaming still; 
dreaming still!” 

With difficulty he turns away from the easel, and takes his 
usual seat at the breakfast-table, but pays very little heed to the 
delicately-served repast put before him. A small cup of coffee 
and.an atom of dry toast taken, Sir Digby again rises, and 
rings for Miles to bring him his hat and coat. The man is too 
well trained to make further remark, but he glances in quiet sur- 
-prise at the untouched meal and the unopened letters and papers 
on the table. 

“T am going out, Miles,” says the baronet; “clear these 
things away, and see that nobody touches that easel. Let it 
remain where it is.” | 

Once more Sir Digby walks across the park to Stilwood’s 
‘rooms, but in-a very different frame of mind to that in which he 
left them three or four days before. Husband and wife meet him 
on the threshold. They look excited and anxious, but are starting 

_for a walk on this lovely Christmas morning. They are 
immensely surprised at his reappearance, having concluded from 
his manner on his previous visit that they had seen the last of 


“Ah, Mr. Stilwood,” he says, “I fear I have come at the 
wrong time. I wish very much fora quiet half-bour’s talk with 
you and your wife. Will you grant this favour to an old man, 
avho is much disturbed and distressed P ” 

“With pleasure,” says Mrs. Stilwood, who sees in a moment 
the.altered appearance of the old gentleman, and, taking his arm, 

‘turns back into the studio, which they had but just quitted. 
Walter follows, wondering and anxious to learn the reason of this 
mmlooked-for visit. 

Mrs. Stilwood, with a woman’s tact, gently takes hat and stick 
4eom her visitor’s hand, and drawing the easy-chair up to the 
atove, tenderly begs him to be seated, for his looks alarm her, and 
azhe sees he has something on his mind he desires to communicate. 

He plunges at once into what he has to say and thus begins, 
in:a voice less strong and steady than usual : 

“‘T was very angry when I left you the other day. The pre- 
“posterous account you gave of the way Ormshed helped you 
entraged my common-sense. I must now apologise for having 

taken so stern a view of what you said, for I have gone through 
4m experience since we met, which if not precisely similar, was 
gnfficiently so to put my scepticism well-nigh to flight. Last 
night I lingered late in my gallery, fell asleep in my chair, and 
had—well—a dream, a vision, a ghostly visitation, a spiritual 
: manifestation—call it what you please, I don’t know what to call 


it ; -mever ienced anything like it—can hardly believe that 
swe are not all of us going out of our minds! 
“Bat to the point! We will say I dreamt, that is the most 


. ‘wational phrase—that I saw you, Mr. Stilwood, at work on my 
picture—on the head of the foremost nymph; that you were 
‘painting it from Mrs. Stilwood, who was sitting to you; and that 
tending just behind you was Mr. Ormshed himself. Every now 
.aaai then he would direct your work by word of mouth—I heard 
dim speak distinctly several times—and by gestures of his fore- 
finger, with which he would point to the canvas. Occasionally 
ino-would demonstrate what he was saying by walking round to 
the .model, and showing you the parts he was referring to, by 
tonching Mrs. Stilwood’s hair, shoulder, what not. This went on 
for a considerable time; it was the most distinct dream I ever 
had; it all appeared actual, lifelike. I saw the face and form 
grow under your hand ; there was no doubt of it. Then, suddenly, 
Ormshed had disappeared. The vision changed; I was in a 
e room, foreign-looking, and on the in it, lay poor 
Ormshed—dead. ith this I woke, I su pose, and in the most 
‘ancomfortable, distressed frame of mind £ ave ever known. The 
whole thing so affected me that when I got to bed I could not 
slegp—have not slept a wink all night,” 
he old gentleman pauses, passes his handkerchief across his 
brow, and is about to resume, when Stilwood SBYE : 
“‘This is most strange and alarming, Sir Digby, for both m 
wife and myself dreamt last night that poor Ormshed was d 
On comparing notes this morning we both seem to have seen him 
lying upon his bed, as you now describe you saw him. We, too, 
-have both been much distressed, and, like yourself, have not got 
ord WOM” says Sir Digby, “ th 
ell!” says Sir Digby, “ they say there is no fool like an 
:old fool; seobably I am one, and would nice have believed this of 
anyself ; but when I went into my gallery this morning, the picture 
Ww. I could have sworn had its face to the wall, was turned 
round ; and the unpleasant want of harmony between the figures 
rand the landscape, which had given me the idea that Ormshed 


had painted them, seemed entirely to have disappeared. They 
were quite in keeping, and perfectly beautiful. How the picture 
had been turned about I cannot tell, no one dares to touch a thing 
in my rooms, and so I must suppose that unconsciously I did it 
myself, being in a state of mental exaltation or depression—I don’t 
know which. At any rate I was so bewildered, puzzled, and 
distressed, that I felt I must come and tell you, and apologise 
for——” 

At this moment there is a knock at the door, old Gates enters 
with a yellow envelope, which he hands to Stilwood. 

“ A telegram, sir Y» 

Walter reads it aloud, his face paling to ashen whiteness. 
Thus it runs: 


‘‘From Warren, Rome. To Stilwood, Residential Studios, St. John’s Wood, 
naon. 
*‘ Grieved to send dreadful news. Ormshed yesterday had a 
relapse, and died soon after midnight.” 


As a man of science, of course Sir Digby Raikes was never able 
to throw any light upon these strange experiences. As a sentient 
human being, however, he could account for them very clearly. But 
as any explanation from this point of view would be very difficult, 
and as, if it became known that he had changed his opinion on 
the subject, it might jeopardise his reputation, he begged, and 
even bound the Stilwoods to be silent about it, and to keep the 
mysterious story a secret at least until he should be no more. 

The kindly old gentleman has lately passed away, but it was 
not before he oe added several more specimens of Walter 
Stilwood’s art to his collection. “The Wood Nymph’s Hymn to 
the Rising Sun,” however, was never hung up in the Cewatl It 
had a place of honour to itself in a front room, and he would 
sometimes whisper to Walter when that young painter and his 

retty wife attended the Monday evening reunions in the Regent’s 
ark, and when they happened to stand near the picture : 

“‘Mind you don’t tell anybody why I keep it here—at least 
not till I am dead and gone; then you can do as you like.” 

Walter Stilwood has done as he liked, and has told me the 
story, which I can only call “ The Ghost on the Canvas.” 


Miss Griffiths’s Investment. 


By E. Rentout ESier. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ Goop-BYE, Miss Griffiths, I hope you will have pleasant 
holidays.” 

At the word “holidays” Miss Griffiths’s thin mouth relaxed into a 
smile, and, for the first time in many months, a flush of pleasure 
rose in her cheeks. 

' “Thank you, I am always glad to be free,” she answered, with a 
momentary expansion of her narrow chest, and then she said good- 
bye hurriedly, and went out into the glaring heat of the burning 
sun, walking with an eager erectness that sat oddly on her spare 
frame. 

Mrs. Sotheby looked after her with a smile of good - natured 

com passion. 
“ How queer she is, and how badly she dresses ; worse than any 
of my servants,” she said to herself ; and then, without a thought 
that she was in anywise responsible for her governess’s toilet, Mrs. 
Sotheby dismissed her from her mind. 

And Miss Griffiths went down the street towards her poor 
lodgings, indifferent to what they thought of her in the big stuccoed 
house she had left. She was free now. She was her own mistress 
for six long weeks. She was free and independent—as independent 
as the fashionable ladies sweeping past her in their luxurious car- 
riages and powdering her with the dust from their flashing wheels. 

To be at rest, to have peace and immunity from toil, and freedom of 
thought and action for a time, why, it was happiness; it was a 
pups and reward almost worth the unflagging toil of the past ten 
months. 

Miss Griffiths had been trained in the hard school which 
inculcates the necessity of gratitude for very small mercies, and as she 
hurried eastward, the elderly, jaded Rovere had the thought that 
comes to all of us now and then, when things are at their best— 
that after all we have a good deal to be thankful for. 

Of course, the Sotheby children were tiresome and rude, and 
Mrs. Sotheby was selfish and Al in an aggressive way ; and 
Mrs. Daly, who presided over Miss Griffiths’s lodgings, was slatternly 
and dispirited, and the rooms she let throughout the year were 
dismal and dingy ; but still, when you facedthings cheerfully, they 
weren't really so very bad. At any rate, Mies Griffiths was about to 
leave all unpleasantness behind’ for the present, and in her heart 
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Prlsating to the unfamiliar emotion vo’ gladness, she had not room 
or a murmur. 
the heat and noise and glare, away to the enjoyment o 
and sounds as the rich grow weary of through repetition. 
_ {t was not often she dared perniit herself to think of pleasant 
things, but for once desire and fruition could march hand-in-hand. 
She was going away out of the rush and bustle to find liberty and 
ey by the sea. Not the Cockney sea of Margate or Gravesend, 
ut the vast ocean stretching away in leagues of rippling lustre north 
and south, and breaking in waves of snow and crystal on an empty 
strand. Expressed simply, Miss Griffiths had taken a lodging in a 
pretty cottage on the Cornish coast, and meant to spend her holidays 
with Mrs, Dingle and Sailor Bob, her husband; but no simple 
language could convey any idea of all the change signified to the 
plain-featured, over-worked governess. Why, the very kitchen in 
that cottage was a sanctuary, with its oaken furniture and gleaming 
pewter, and white windows standing always open to the sea. When 
she thought of it Miss Griffiths seemed to smell the salt breezes, to 
hear the voices of the sea-birds, and to see the green and purple 
waters. And then the clear-eyed old sailor and his silver-haired 
wife would defer to her, would take her little peculiarities as matters 
of course, and would tend her with sympathy. What if the treat 
were costly, it would be worth its price—it would be something to 
look back on through the years in which she could permit barssif no 
similar pleasure. 
_ _It was not often Miss Griffiths could allow herself any enjoyment, 
indeed she had a hard struggle to make ends meet, despite the 
annual hundred pounds which Mrs. Sotheby paid her so grudgingly, 
tor there was all the expense of her maintainance to be borne, and 
then there was the heavy premium to the insurance company, 
which had undertaken to render her old age independent. 

Till she was sixty the governess would have no rest from the 
labour that she performed honestly, though without love ; but after 
she was sixty she would have freedom bought by the insurance money. 
_ On the whole, life was not very bad, Miss Griffiths was think- 
mg, as she trudged home that sunny summer afternoon. If there 
was the daily toil, there was the quarterly recompense, and once 
mm many years such a treat as her trip to Cornwall was possible. 
Involuntarily her hand closed over the cheque she held, and her 
chest rose with a half sigh. For onee, through much re-assuring, 
she had convinced herself that she was happy. 

Had anyone cared to investigate Miss Griffiths’s habitual attitude 
of mind, he would unhesitatingly have pronounced her a pessimist, 
but then what was there in her experience to render her anything else ? 
She was all alone in the world; no one loved her, she had no heritage 
but labour, and her youth was over; as a matter of fact she knew she 


such sights 


must have been young once, but she could not remember when, for 
she was old ever since she had been teaching, and she was teaching at 


twenty. Of course that was no one’s fault, no one had meant any harm, 
only fate had foisted a sorry portion on her as her lot in life. But she 
did not complain ; she had never felt so little like complaining as 


she did now, when she entered her shabby sitting-room with the | h 


money, embodying her best imaginings, in her hand. : 

At first she did not notice that it was the landlady in person, and 
not the child servant, who was busying herself with the cracked tea- 
service, till Mrs. Daly accosted her grumblingly: 


‘Mary Ann has hurt her foot, I must wait on the lodgers myself 


till she is better.” 

“Indeed!” The governess came back with a start from the 
world of her imaginings. 

“Yes, and the doctor says she may be laid up for a month ; but 
troubles never come alone. I thought I'd had my share; but it 
seems the Lord does not think s0.” And here, to her lodger’s 
astonishment, Mrs. Daly applied her black alpaca apron to her 
reddened eyes, and sat down to weep more at her ease. : 

“I nope there is nothing wrong.” Miss Griffiths spoke gently, but 
her momentary contentment was gone. The woman’s tears had 
iy abi her back into her habitual consciousness of the universality 
of pain. 

“ Everything is wrong. Oh, how long life is when it is a burden! 
and I’ve tried so hard to do my best, but things have been too much 
for me since my man died. I’ve slaved late and early. ve wrought 
myself to skin and bone, and what does it come to?” looking at her 
lodger with fiery, rebellious eyes. 

Miss Griffiths shook her head, that seeming the most com- 
prehensive mode of offering sympathy. 

‘‘ It means that my child and John Daly’s child is a thief.” 

“Qh, Mrs. Daly!” 

“You know the child ; you remember the night you gave hima 
penny because he read so well? I have kept him at school every 
day. Often I have paid for him with the very price of my food, and 
half the time I dare say he was deceiving me, scheming and staying 
vey to idle about the streets;” rocking herself to and fro as she 
spoke. 
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She was going away for the holidays ; going out of 
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“But so many children hate school and play truant,” the governess 
ventured apologetically. 

“But that is not the worst of it. Three days ago a policeman 
that I knew—he was from my own place in the country years ago— 
found him stealing, and brought him home to me. Only that he 
was my son he would have locked him up, he said.” 

‘“‘That is very bad indeed, Mrs. Daly. But this lesson may keep 
the child straight for the future, and after all it was only once.” 

. “Unfortunately it wasn’t only once, for I found, in the box under 
his bed, fruit and toys and candies, that he must either have stolen 
or stolen the price of. You have never missed any money, have you?” 
with a heartbroken eob. 3 

“Qh no, indeed, I never have ; but how dreadfal for you, Mrs. 
Daly, and he such a bright, pretty little fellow too !” 

“Yes, and so like his father, only that his father was honest. 
Well, Heaven knows, it’s not my fault that Willie is a thief. But to 
think, Miss Griffiths, that only a few pounds might save him yet, 
and that I cannot raise the money; it is that that breaks my heart ?” 

. What do you mean ?” 

“The Prestons are going out to Canada, to farm-life there, and 
for twenty pounds John Preston would take Willie with him, and 
keep him till he found a fitting situation for him. He could not do 
it for less, for he is poor and has many children ; but all I own in 
the world would not raise that sum.” 

“ And what good would that do ?” 

“It would take him away from bad eompany—it would save him.” 

Jane Griffiths’s thin hand closed on the cheque lying in her lap. 
What right had this strange woman to come to her with her personal 
troubles, and lay claim to her little all ? 

“T don’t think I can help you,” she said, speaking shrilly and 
rebelliously. 

“Oh no, I never thought you could, but it eases one’s heart a little 
to tell one’s sorrows.” 

“Tama working woman. I have nothing but what I earn,” she 
said argumentatively. “If I were rich I should be very happy to 
help you. But is there no one who knew you long ago, who 
would advance you this money on trust?” Miss Griffiths’s tone 
became more cheerful as she pushed the responsibility from herself 
on to other imaginary shoulders. 

“People love you well before they will lend you money,” Mrs. 
Daly answered with a head-shake. “ But don’t you fret about it, 
miss, you have your own troubles, and I suppose I must have 
deserved this somehow, or it would not have been sent.” 

She rubbed her fretted eyes again with the stiff apron, and then, 
with pretended haste and alacrity, withdrew. 

iss Griffiths drew the shabby tea-tray towards her, and poured 
the black contents into her cracked tea-cup; but the decoction was 
bitter as gall to her tongue, and the hard bread and rancid butter 
stuck in her throat. Mrs. Dal needed twenty pounds, and twenty 
pounds was the whole of Miss Giriffiths's treasure. Giving it up meant 
spending her holidays within Mrs. Daly’s grimy walls; meant 
earing the din of vehicles and breathing the dust of the streets 
though hot July and broiling August; meant shutting the doors 
of memory against that long-cherished dream of rest. Miss Griffiths 
dwelt on each item of her loss ag sted picking them out as 
aggravations of her sacrifice. Mrs. Daly was nothing to her, her 
child she had scarcely seen, and yet for their sakes she must abandon 
the one piece of comfort that was about to find its way into her 
laborious year. Yes, she must do it, there was no question about it, 
indeed, it did not matter now whether or not she went to the Dingles. 
The whole thing was spoiled ; there would be no light on the sea, no 
music in the waves, no sweetness in the briny breezes, if the thought 
of Willie Daly on the treadmill intruded on her hourly, as she knew 
it would. But what right had anyone to offer her this picture, what 
right had these people and their concerns to come between her and 
her well-merited rest ? 

She was righteously wroth as she rose from her meagre tea, and 
swept down the narrow dingy stairs into the dismal underground 
kitchen, where Mrs. Daly, by the light of the dim, grated window, 
was washing up the tea-cups of the other lodgers, while a small boy 
in an attitude of abject misery and self-abasement cowered over the 
handful of embers smouldering in the fire-place. 

Miss Griffiths did not penetrate into the shabby interior, she 
stood on the threshold, holding her limp skirts in her hand. 

“T came to say I can give you that money,” she said, speaking in 
a high querulous voice. “I meant it for my holiday trip ; it is all I 
have, but you can have it. I se! dae your need is greater than mine.” 

She lingered just long enough to hear that Mrs. Daly was thanking 
her effusively, not declining her offer as she had half hoped. Then 
she turned impatiently, and went back hastily to the dismal solitude 
of her own apartment, and there her self-control gave way, and hiding 


her pale face in her thin hands, she wept, not for_her lost holidaya 
only, but for her lonely life, her forgotten youth, her loveless, hopelem, 


toil-filled maturity. 
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CHAPTER II. 


It was Christmas. In country places he was picturesque as 
ever, where the fields slept under unbroken snow and yellow fires 
looked out brightly through wide windows beneath icicle-fringed 
eaves, but in towns all the beauty had been trodden out of him, and 
he seemed to hide his face and deny his existence in the raw, chill 
atmosphere of the sloppy streets. 

“What odious weather!” a pale lady said with a little shiver, as she 
drew a woollen shawl closer around her throat and nestled more 
comfortably in the chintz-covered chair, that was drawn up as closely 
aa the regulations of the establishment permitted to the fitfully 
blazing fire. 

It wae the drawing-room of a Governesses’ Beneficent Home, 
im which twenty persons, of various ayes and of the female sex, were 
seated on the afternoon of the Christmas Eve in question ; a room 
supplied with all the essentials of furniture in the shape of tables, 
chairs, aud a piano, but without a picture, an album, a scrap of 
ueedlewerk, or other personal belonging to individualise it. 

“Finve you finished with the Zine: now, Miss Small?” a well- 
grow’, puxom, Bhabbily-clothed young woman asked of the lady by 
tke tire. It may here be meutioned that the only portion of the 
paper which was really studied in the establishment was one 
particular column in one of the advertisement-sheets, where herds 
families made known their requirements in the educational 
ine. 

“Not vet, Miss Goodson.” Miss Small’s hand closed determinedly 
on the sheet again, and her bright little eyes luoaked round the room 
with a gleam of malice in them. 

“It does not seem fair for you to keep it all day,” Miss Goodson 
ecjoined, grumbling, 

“There is nothing here would suit you.” 

“ Fiow do you know what would suit me ?” 

“Ladies, you would all have a much better time if vou agreed not 
£0 quarrel,” a rosy girl, who was writing by the table, looked up to 
say with good-humoured condescension. 

“Quarrel! Who 13 quarrelling? One can’t raise the caloric 
aufliciently for that, I assure you. How I do wish that I dared poke 
that hic, black, smouldering mountain of coal into a roaring blaze.” 

“Well, do poke it; perhaps it won’t be found out, and if it is we 
won't tell who did it,” encouragingly. 

“ As if that mattered ; why, they have eyes here in their back hair 
and in their heels, and in every unexpected place—at least she has.” 

“Qh, do not talk so much,” came entreatingly from the table. 
“¥ cannot write with so much chattering sving on, and my letter is 
go Important.” 

“Ls if an application ?” 

“No, better than that, accepting a situation.” 

“Ladies, silence, please. Biss Snausby is accepting her first 
situation. Pile on your own virtues now, Miss Snagsby, for you will 
‘never be allowed to hold them in esteem again.” 

“"lhat is only the fashionable sentiment here ; lots of us fare very 
well, and know we do, too.” . 

“Of course, and all of us who live with titled ladies, have a 
ittle patrimony of our own, and wear an engagement-ring, ought to 
dind ourselves very comfortable, at least I think so, Miss Shipton.” 

Miss Shipton siniled; she was a tall, well-grown woman of three- 
and-thirty, with a deep voice and a certain masculinity of aspect, 
that went oddly enough with her child-like candour in the matter of 
her own love-aflair. 

“An engavement-ring isn’t much ; you might all have one if you 
wished.” {She looked down with a smile on the little pearl ring on 
her finger as she apoke. 

“Tiightn’t; Pve tried it valorously during the two-and-twenty 
years of my life, and Pye never had an offer of any consequence yet.” 

This from an extremely pretty girl, the only beauty in the 
room. 

“Do tell us how you managed, Miss Shipton, and does the 
mode of procedure vary when you are making up to sons of the 
douse or friends of the family ?” 

One or two of the listeners laughed, but she who had been seated 
‘by the window in silence hitherto, rose impaticntly, and with a 
muttcred remark regarding silly conversation, hurried out of the 
‘room and up the carpetless stairs, and into the corner of the divided 
‘chamber that she called her apartment. 

“What are Miss Grifliths’s matrimonial chances?” Miss Aston 
enqtured with grave interest, whereat the first thing like a unanimous 
lauch echoed in the drawing-room that day. 

Meantime Miss Griffiths had flung herself on her hard little bed 
with an unconfessed feeling of resentment against the happier women 
she had left behind her. How could they be so light and uncon- 

-cerned when they were all hurrying towards a destiny as evil as 
her own? It was nearly thirty years now since she had given 
- ber cheque to Mrs. Daly, and from then till the present no solitary 


pom of good fortune had ever come her way. She had spent her 
olidays in the dingy apartments that looked like a vulgar prison 
to her, and so had ruined the strength and courage needed for her 
winter labours. And then an unconscious air of martyrdom, datinz 
from the hour of her grand sacrifice, had hung about her con- 
tinually, offending Mrs. Sotheby, who considered it directed against 
herself, and so, after small misunderstandings that ran through all 
the winter term, Miss Griffiths and her employer agreed to part. 
Of course she found another situation, but more laborious and 
niore remote, and Mrs. Sotheby found another governess, but at a 
higher salary, so neither profited by the exchange. And then after 
atime she left Mrs. Daly’s apartments, not having the beart to with- 
hold her weekly payments till the loan was made up, as had been 
the understanding at first. The daily governess sympathised with 
poverty as only the poor can, so she moved on. She had been 
moving on all her life, and her homelessness was pathetic had she 
been conscious of it. 

Then after a year or two she fell ill, and employment grew 
more precarious, and the subscription to the insurance company 
lapsed, and so the hope of an independent old age—which was all 
the hope she had ever had—was ended. She was over sixty now, 
and her accomplishments were old-fashioned like herself, and her 
temper was soured, and the few pounds she had been able to save 
at intervals were spent in waiting for some one needing her 
services, and no one needed them. She was out of the running 
where the race is to the swift. 

She had flung herself on her little bed, and had drawn her fur- 
lined cloak over her cold feet, and with her hands pressed on her 
aching eyeballs. was laboriously trying not to think. 

She was as unpopular at the Home as she had been elsewhere. 
No one took to her, no voung governess asked her advice, no older 
one claimed her sympathy. At night on both sides she would 
hear her neighbours telling their experiences, chatting to each other 
across their wooden partitions till the rules enjoined silence, but no 
remark beyond a civil good-night was ever addressed to her. She did 
not care for any of them, and yet she fancied sometimes, in her 
softer moods, that some of them would be sorry if they knew that 
only three pounds stood between her and destitution, that, in four 
more weeks, if she had not found a situation meantime, she had 
literally no prospect but the workhouse. : 

She knew there were homes for needy gentlewomen somewhere, 
but she also knew that they were beyond her reach, just as she had 
known once that there must be means of recovering the money she 
had paid into the insurance company, though the money was quite 
lost to her. . . 

These thoughts made her colder, and slie was shivering aa she lay 
on her bed rubbing her chill hands together. She was quite aware 
that she was breaking a rule of the Home in retiring to the dormi- 
tory during the dav, but she preferred the risk of a reprimand to the 
conversation going on below. Miss Griffiths had not yet reached that 
height of sympathy when she could take pleasure inevery relaxation 
of her neighbours, and there never had been any period in her life 
when frivolous talk would have afforded her any gratification. 

She took out her purse and looked into it again. There were the 
three sovereigns as she had seen them ten times that day; three 
sovereigns, that would pay for her board for three weeks, and the 
other necessary items of expenditure — her laundry, and the 
expected fee to the servants, and a cab to take her away 
to a situation—or to the workhouse. She thought of that home 
of the indigent without a smile, there was no suggestion of the 
ludicrous in it to her. It was the end of all her labours io 
spite of herself. She had striven for independence all her life, 
as others strive for wealth and fame, and she had been beaten. 
She must therefore accept the consequences of defeat. And then she 
fell to idly wondering how the workhouse could be reached, fur she 
knew there were difficulties barring even those portals. She musi co 
to the workhouse belonging to her own parish, but which was her 

rish ? She did not know. She had been wandering all her life. 
he beJonged to no place and to no person. 

“If I could only die now, the three pounds would bury me,” she 
thought, striving still towards independence, and then her thoughts 
went back tiredly to the little lodging in Putney that made all the 
home she had ever known, and to the old minister and his wife, who 
had been dust and ashes for nearly half century ; but she did not think 
of them with any tenderness. They had laid the burden of existence on 
her, that was all they had ever done for her. Were they conscious 
of the bitterness of that burden now in heaven, she wondered, and 
would they mect her with any self-reproach when she too entered 
the golden gates? It was hard for her to fancy herself in heaven, 
hard to fancy herself in any place of ease and rest ; but then heaven 
had been promised to her, not because of any merit in her, but 
because she was weary and heavy laden. 

“Oh, you’re there, Miss Griffiths; I thought,you ,had gone out.” 
The rosy girl who was seeking an engagementhad- entered her 
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neizhbour’s loose box on a promiscuous hunt for something, and had 
been startled almost into a shriek by the pallid face and wide-open 
eyes fronting her. 2 

‘“‘No, I haven’t been out to-day.” 

“ Are you ill?” . 

“No, thank you,” the sallow countenance was turned impatiently 
away, “only tired of the unending chatter downstairs.” 

“Chatter? I think the place as quiet as a churchyard.” Miss 
Goodson was moved by a faint sense of affront as she withdrew into 
her own compartment, but being possessed of that inestimable 
quality for a start in life, namely, a good temper, she recovered after 
a moment’s huffy adornment of her person. ° 

“I suppose you know it is wiser to be in the drawing-room during 
oflice-hours ?” she ventured hesitatingly. 

“Why?” The interrogation came quite sharply throngh the 
wooden partition. 

“In case you are wanted. You know no one is looked for 
elsewhere.” 

“T am never wanted.” 

“ But a person of your acquirements might be.” 

“ Then there are plenty below who have them and more. I don't 
suppose I was urgently demanded to-day,” grimly. 

“No, this was a bad day, there was noone here but a lady wanting 
a nursery-governess.” 

“ And did she find one ?” 

“No, we are all too advanced and expensive,” compiacenily. 

“ And has the lady gone?” Mise Grifliths started up so suddenly 
that she brought her neuralgic pain back again. ; 

“No; butit’s anursery-governess she wants, four children to wash 
and dress and teach, for a salary of twenty pounds. Surely you would 
not think of it,” Miss Goodson urged distressfully. 

“T have no money. I must take what I can get,” was the husky 
answer. She did not stop to brush her hair or smocth her rumpled 
collar, or change her bedroom slippers, that were among her few 
comforts. She was thinking eagerly, “ Perhaps I am not too old- 
fashioned for this.” 

“Has the lady gone?” she stopped as she passed the drawing- 
room door to put this question. 

“ What lady?” Miss White asked with a languid lifting of her 
eyelids. 

“The lady who wanted a nursery-governess. ” 

‘‘She’s in the office, I think.” 

Miss Griffiths flew on, the desperate hope of vaining this prize— 
think of it, educated women of England !— having set her quivering 
like a young girl. 

She went up to the office-door eagerly, but stopped there. Miss 
Worrit, the superintendent, was inside, and her thin tones were 
falling like reeulraps on the still air: 

“Tam sorry ; most of our ladies at present are finishing gover- 
nesses, but after the New Year we may be able to suit you.” 

“ Thanks, I shall not trouble you, elsewhere I dare say I shall find 
some one not too grand for my requirements.” The stranger was 
piqued, and spoke with an offended American accent as she came forth 
from the dingy office. 

“T beg your pardon, but I came to say that I would not mind 
being a nursery-yoverness,” Miss Grittiths broke in hurriedly. “1 
—-I understand children, and the salary would not matter—and— 
and l’ve been a finishing governess.” 

There was poignant anxiety in every tone of the eager voice, in 
the clasp of the pale hands, in the forward curve of the long, stoop- 
ing figure, but the strange lady was angry, and she only noticed 
the untidy hair, the old sickly face, and the obtrusive bedroom 
slippers. 

“Oh, thank you, it is quite a common person I want,” she 
answered with a vicious little laugh, and tossed her gulden head and 
passed on, followed by a middle-aged gentleman, who had been silent 
und passive during the whole interview. 

“Miss Griffiths how dare you?” Miss Worrit’s vibrant voice 
broke in furiously. 

The man started, and looked round from the doorstep, taking in 
at a lance the old, bent, dejected figure, the haggard, sallow face, and 
the drooping, hopeless attitude. 

“Miss Griffiths, how dare you?” The words seemed to hiss 
like the lash of a whip, stinging the hearer into momentary 
attention. 

“T wanted to see the lady. I thought——” 

“What business had vou to think # Why were you not in the 
drawing-room when the lady came? Where were you ? ruuniny after 
the ayents and such people, I know.” 

“© No, I wasn’t, I was in the bedroom.” 

“And why were you in the bedroom? How dare you break the 
rules 9’ 

Miss Griffiths returned no answer. 

‘« And then to disgrace the Home by appearing s0, with such hair 


and such slippers, and such an aspect altogether. No lady would be 
capable of such conduct ; but I always knew you were no lady.” 
This was the deadliest stab that Miss Worrit kept in her locker, and 
she was wont to use it unsparingly ; but for once it failed in effect. 
Miss Griffiths did not care what opinion Miss Worrit held of her 
gentility. ‘“ And I would further add,” the superintendent went on, 
“that those who infringe the rules must give up the advantages of the 
establishment. You can therefore be ready to leave on Saturday.” 

She must leave on Saturday, and it was Thursday now ; she had 
therefore one day in which to look out for lodgings, one day in which 
to find a landlady whose yawning pockets would swallow up her 
remaining coins and leave her penniless. She had her box to pack and 
a portion of her week to pay for, and all the rest of the time to look 
out for a new abode. 

She went upstairs and changed her obnoxious slippers, and 
restored her hair to its usual smoothness, and bathed her het brow 
and icy hands, and then she came back to the drawing-room and sat 
by the draughty window, looking out stonily on the muddy strect. 
In one day she would be gune from here, would have-passed out of 
her old life for ever. And where could she go? What could she do? 
What would become of her ? 

She fell to idly speculating on herself as if she had been another 
ipa She was very unfortunate, she did not think she had ever 

nown anyone quite so untortunate. But after all, did this incidcnt 
make things much worse than they had been? After all, was it 
necessary for her to look out another residence, since her stay in it 
must be so brief? Would it not be better to leave the Home - 
and take her few possessions and go forth and sit on the pavement 
till a policeman took her up as a homeless person and solved her 
difficulty for her? She had no thought of revenge, she was too mich | 
beaten and disheartened for that ; but in a vague way she thought it 
might benefit others if Miss Worrit’s mode of procedure were - 
examined into. 

“Tf Tam found homeless the case will come before the public, 
and then all who have complaints to make will take courage to say 
their say,” she thought, “and what a blessing it will be for the old 
governesses if something is done !” 

It was the first time in her life that the thought of becoming a 
public benefactress had been possible to Miss Grittiths, and for the 
moment it lifted her above her personal sorrows. She drew closer 
to the fire, and interjected a remark or two into the general conversa- 
tion, and was so bright and animated that several of the governcsses 
opined that she had got the situation, and others wondered how she 
could demean herself to take it. During dinner she was quite 
cheerful, and after dinner she volunteered a little music on the old 
piano, drawing more sweetness from it than any one had thought its . 
thin strings capable of. 

“The situation must be better than we thought, and she lias ot 
it,” the governesses whispered to each other, but no one dared ask 
her, and Miss Griffiths volunteered no information, For that one 
evening she was allowed a spurious, feverish contentment, but in 
the night self-pity and despair laid hold on her acain, exulting over her. 

In the morning she rose, so ill and haggard that leave to rest on 
the hard little bed would have been a boon, but in the establishment 
ilness was against the rules, and she was not in a position to ask 
or obtain a favour. She dressed herself languidly, was late for 
prayers, and had another reprimand, and then went back to the 
drawing-room and stared out with unseeing eyes at the deserted 
street. 

It was Christmas Day, and she was wondering why she could 
not die, why she must drain the bitter cup of privation to its 
dregs, what she had ever done to deserve such special evil fortune. 

‘‘A visitor for Miss Griffiths.” The porter’s voice came chokily 
up the speaking-tube, and Miss Griffiths started with a momentary 
thrill of astonishment and hope. Who could care to visit her? Who 
thought of her in all the wide world ? 

She went down the stairs dazedly, and into the chill dining- 
room, and up towards the end winduw, in whose recess a man was 
sitting—a well-dressed, middle-aged ventleman, who rose at Miss 
Griffiths’s approach, and held out his hand to her. 

“ You don’t know me,” he said, “I am mcre changed in the time 
than you are. I knew you at a glance yesterday.” 

“No, I don’t know you,” she said slowly, as some familiar tone 
awoke slumbering memories ; “I suppose I taught your family some 
time, but I forget.” 

“No, you did not teach my family, but you rendered me a creat 
service once.” . 

“J? [think you mistake. I fear I never had it in my power 
to rencler a service to anyone.” 

“Oh, but you had, and you did it very generously too, and a very 
great service it was. I suppose you forget Willie Daly that you sent 
abroad ?” 

“ And you are he?” She clasped her hands involuntarily as she- 
looked at him. 
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“Yes, Iam he, and I am very rich and prosperous—and honest Last year the day dragged slowly by, in solitude and sadness 
, too, and I owe it all to you.” ma ehe stubborn heart could feel its pain, yet would not end the strife 
te 1 Lam very glad—very clad.” She drew a short breath as she spoke. The bitter words I nitered in that momentary madness 


If her life had been maimed and impotent at lew it had helped pent well have raised a barrier that had parted us for life. 


towards this man’s development. 


“Ard all these years I have remembered you,” he said huskily. By you, in winning accents first the kindly words wera Lately : 
“Ever since I began to succeed I have laid aside a tenth of my profits t opened up to each and both a possible return. 
as Miss Griffiths’s share; it was only honest, only interest on your But, hark! the chime of distant bells, in yonder steeple ringing, 
investment. I remembered how generously you gave, and how hard mes sweetly on the frosty air, all other sounds above : 
the giving was, and I have never forgotten that, under Providence, And nearer y ee village choir their Christmas hymns are singing, 
Towe it all to you” We turn mo longer to che rare ese of happinom and love 
The old governess had broken down, and was weeping bitterly On where the happy future glows with hope's returnin, ray, 
“Your mother must be proud and happy,” she said with a sob. And yield in perfect thankfulness our homage to our Fa er, 
“ Mother died many, many years ago, but not before she knew I Who gives us both His blessed gift of peace this Christmas Day, 
was likely to do well.” 
“And. you knew me yesterday?” There was a sound of faint . ———_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 
pride an her bia as she s ja é Pies: : 
s es, the moment I looked at you. ve been seeking you ° 
for ran I'would have advertised for you long ago, but for the Cured by Cupid. 
weak dread of telling my wife all my pe She is a Vir- A COMEDIETTA. IN ONE ACT. 
_ginian, and proud and high in many ways, and I dreaded the effect 


of my disclosures on her. Besides, I did not know that you might By H. Cuancz Newron. 
not be rich and prosperous. But when I gaw you, and knew 
how things were with you, I made up my mind to tell her the 
truth, and now she is as interested in you as Tam. We came 
together to see you last night, but it was after hours, and we could 
_ not be admitted. 
evening, and to stop with us till we decide about the future. There 
is an amount lodged at my banker’s that will pay you three hundred 
& year, and it is not a tithe of all I owe you.” 
Mies Griffiths did not protest. She was too utterly thankful. The 
help was too direct and providential 
There was an excitement in the Home, such as its well- 


Characters represented - 


Epwarp SoweEreicu (An Independent Young Man). 
JOHN (His Valet). 

R. SNIGSDEN (Landlord of a Seaside Lodging House), 
Ciara FratHERey (His Niece), 
Cook, Hovusemarp, PaRLourmaip, Etc. 


SCENE,—Sitting-room in a Seaside Lodging House. Larze 
Window, Opening to ground, C., leading to garden. Table, R.c., 
armchair beside it, other chairs here and there. Books on table. 

_ As curtain rises Mr. SNIGSDEN rushes tn, followed by J OHN, also by 
PaRLOURMAID, Cook, etc., ete. 


Snigsden. Ideclare I’m all of a tremble. I hardly know whether 
I’m on my head or my heels, or whether [’ye got any head at all. 
[ must really insist upon this Mr, Sowerleich seeking other lodgings. 
I cannot have such terrorism in this highly respectable, neatly- 
furnished seaside residence—a residence facing the sea, and having 
good table and attendance, etc, etc., as pet advertisement. I will 
not endure it. Why, he frightens us all to death! 

All. Rather! © 

Snigsden. Nothing suits him, nothing pleases him. Upon my 
word, for a young man to behave so is shocking. There's only one 
of us who isn’t ‘afraid of him, and that’s my niece Clara. She only 
laughs at him, and says his bad temper will wear off one of these days. 

John. Not it. His temper’s laid on too thickly to wear off. 
You say you tremble at him. But what of me? Look what I hare 
to put up with ! 

Snigsden. You know him better than we do. How do you 
account for his strange behaviour ? 

John. I don't know. I think it is because he’s ot too much 
money and don’t do anything to earn it, and so he has plenty of 
‘| time to grumble at everything and everybody. He seems to have 
taken a dislike to the world and all that’s in it. And I’m sure the 
world and all that’s in it return the compliment to him. 

Snigsden. Perhaps his liver—eh ? 


and pair drove yp for Miss Griffiths in the evening, and the go 
- haired lady came to lead her off in person, | 

“Then you have decided on Miss Griffiths after al] 2?” Miss 
Worrit asked with a gleaming smile, whereupon the stranger twisted 
her neck, surveyed the superintendent from ead to foot, and turned 
her back on her without answering. = 

It happened that Miss Slingsby was passing through the hall 
at that moment, and Witnessed this cut direct the news of which 
oe noiselessly upstairs, and was considered better than champagne 
at dinner-time. 

It is needless to pursue Miss Griffiths’s history farther.- She lives 
now in pretty apartments in Bloomsbury, and several children who 
call her auntie visit her periodically, Fe Gis to love her, and to her 
cn? astonishment Miss Griffiths finds that it is possible to regard 
children with affection, | 


———_ _=_—_————_ 


_ Two Christmases. 


By RB. STanspy WILLIAMS, 


ee ees 


~ I. 

A DULL grey 8ea, 9 dull grey ak r. 
A wailing wind that bends and stirs 
Theo sombre branches of the firs, 

And drifts the snowflakes far and nigh. 


And borne upon a stronger blast, 
The distant chime of Christmas bells, 
In varying cadence, sinks and swells, - 
And wakens memories of the past, 


So fair, so full of happy days, 
ind promise of a brightex scene, . 
Till chill suspicion swept between, - 
And turned my feet in other ways. 


I spoke no word, I made no sign, 
hardened all my heart with pride ¢ 
I put the kindlier thoughts aside, 
And now the punishment is mine. 
No voice makes music at my door, 
vo kindly glances meet my own 
The day drags slowly by—alone 
live my life for evermore, 


IT 


THE fleecy flakes come slowly down, and slower yet, then ceasing, 
Leave hidden by a snowy veil the all untrodden ways; 


1 


Parlourmaid. 1 declare I won't stay if he remains here. . 
Cook. And it’s more than I can stand, Why, he finds fault even 


John. Worse than Zulus and cannibals ! 

Snigsden. Zulus, cannibals ! Why, they’re’ all innocence and 
oe compared to him. But Pf let him see. This very day 
 ; er 


Sowerleigh (without). J ohn, John! you skulking scoundrel, where 
are you? John, I say! 
Snigsden (in terror). Hark, there he is! Jet us fly, 
John (trembling). Oh, lor, I’m in for it ! 
Snagsden. Away! Conceal yourselves ! Anywhere—any where 
to avoid him. 
Sowerleigh (without). John! John! 
All. Oh, he’s coming. The brute ! Away ! away ! 
[They hurry off tn various directions. 
Sowerleigh (rushing in L. with newspaper, which he dashes down on 
villain ? All alike—all alike : 
y servants take my money, and 
then only laugh ‘at’ me and defy my authority, I yY exorbitant 
. Inefficiency 
and impertinence. | hurry away from that horrid haunt of rogues 
; and lunatics—London—that senseless, noisy, dusty, dirty, disreputable 
And outstretched hands of welcome, and a kindly look and smile. | city, hoping to find peace and quietness, and ‘some little ESnesty 
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here, at this small seaside place. And what doI find? I’m fleeced right 
and left ; my host is an amiable idiot ; his cook is in league with all 
the fiends of indigestion ; his other servants are saucy ; his niece, 
who, as her uncle is a widower, rules the house for him—his niece 
is.a simpering, coquette, like the rest of her sex, all simplicity 
and innocence outside, but all duplicity and heartlessness within. 
Whata world! Whataworld! All misery, wickedness, and humbug! 
Someone lately asked “ Is life worth living ?” If he were to try my 
lot for a while I’m positive he would soon answer himself in the 

negative 
[Sits at table, scowling, and hurriedly glancing over newspaper. 


Cuara enters C. with flowers, she is in walking dress. 


Clara (coming down). Good-morning, Mr. Sowerleigh. What 
delightful weather, is it not? (He does not answer). Perhaps you 
haven't noticed the weather yet? (No answer.) Fie, fie! Mr. Sower- 
leigh. What a black look! That will never do. Why ever don’t 
you try to enjoy yourself ? 
| Sowerleigh (bitterly). Enjoy myself? Ha,ha! Don’t be absurd. 

Clara. There, there. Is it offended then? Did the lady say 
something unpleasant and scold it? Never mind then. 

Sowerleigh (rising surlily). I will not be ridiculed in this manner, 
Miss Featherley. I came here expecting to find peace and 
quietness—— | 

Clara. Ah, you should have brought something similar with you 
then. They who seek after pleasure and happiness with a grumbling, 
discontented spirit, never find those blessings. 

Sowerleigh. 1 will not be lectured. No, not even by you, 
Miss Featherley. I will amuse myself in my own way. 

Clara. Which is trying to make other people miserable, I’m 
afraid. A nice amusement truly. (SOWERLEIGH growls). Ha, ha, ha! 


Look! What a terrible visage. Just like the ogre in the fairy 
tale (lasighing). 
~ Sowerleig faves) The what? 
Clara. The ogre. Don’t you remember—Fee-fi-fo-fum. 


| [Retires up, laughing. 

Sowerleigh (aside). Iam more than ever convinced that women 
were sent on earth on purpose to plague and torture man. All 
history and experience prove it. And yet, there’s something about 
her that—— Pshaw! Don’t be idiotic, Sowerleigh. They’re all 
alike—all alike. 

Clara (coming down). You would have felt much happier, Mr. 
Discontent, if you’d gone out this beautiful morning. I was up and 
out early, across the meadows, over the cliffs, and along the beach, 
and oh, it was so delightful. Perhaps the bright sunshine would have 
thawed away your surliness! Though I doubt if even the sun 
would meet with your cynic-ship’s approval. You would think it 
ought not to shine on you without your permission, I dare say. 

Sowerleigh. Ugh! ‘That’s my business. 

Clara, Ah, when I saw the beautiful flowers raising their heads 
thankfully to the sun, and when I heard the birds singing away so 
merrily, and saw the calm blue sea glistening in the sunlig tf thought 
what a beautiful world this is, and how grateful we ought to be 
for all its loveliness ! 

Sowerleigh. Oh yes, I dare say! All that sort of stuff is ve 
well for poets, and such like lunatics, who worship Nature, and 
that sort of thing ! 

Clara. Well, that’s better than worshipping one’s self, anyhow. 
(Tying up flowers at table.) Do you like flowers, Mr. Sowerleigh ? 

Sowerleigh aly No. 

Clara (sharply). Ob! (then more gently) whata pity! I was just 
going to offer you a few of these I gathered this morning. There, 
see how beautiful they are, with the tiny dew-drops glistening on 
them, even now. Sahel fg and sorts them at table.) ow do you 
think now the flowers would get on, if they grumbled at all the good 
things given to them? Suppose they obstinately shut themselves 
up from the dew, and the sunshine, and the showers! Why, they 
would be wretched, and be no pleasure either to themselves or to 
others. Just like some human beings are! (Laughing.) Do you 
like reading ? 

Sowerleigh. Reading! Bah! What is there worth reading ? 

Clara. Why, there are nove 

Sowerleigh. Novels! Ugh! All love, courtship, and marriage, 
and then—naturally—elopements and divorces. A lot of twaddle 
bound up into three volumes, the covers of which are often the 
most interesting portion.. 

Clara. Well, then, science? You men profess to like that. 

Sowerleigh. Science? Stuff! a lot of something written by 
somebody who knows ae for those who care nothing for it. 
You take up one theory, and then find the next scientist contradicts 
it, and advances another theory ; and so on, all the way through. 

Clara (laughing). Why not try poetry, then ? 

Sowerleigh. Here, I] say, don’t make a fellow shudder. Poetry ! 
a string of childish jingles, muddled up into metre. Rubbish written 


in rhythm. An insane attempt to praise two things never found on > 


this planet—the true and the beautiful. 
lara. What a pity you don’t write; there is one vocation would 
have suited you admirably. 
Sowerleigh. What is that, pray ? 
Clara. You would have made such a bitter reviewer. 


Sowerleigh. Reading is all very well for women. Little things 
please little minds. 

ries (coolly). It is better to have a little mind than none 
at all. 

Sowerleigh. Is it your intention to insult me, Miss Featherley ? 
Do you mean to insinuate that I have no mind ?. 

Clara. I your pardon, I’m sure, Mr. Sowerleigh. I daresay 
you have a mind, but it has, I fear, become crusted with the cobwebs 
of cavilling. Now, a good clean sweep—— 

Sowerlevgh. Cleansweep! There's no such person ! 

Clara. Don’t try to joke, Mr. Satirist. You know what I mean. 
A little sympathy with others would clear your brain —aye, and 
even your heart. | 

Sowerleigh. But I tell you I’m disgusted with the world. It’s 
all sham and tinsel, and as for sympathy and friendship—— 

Clara, Ah, you never tried to cultivate them, perhaps. You 
can’t have the flower without planting the seed, and it is only by being 
friendly that one finds friends. Friendship is like a young rose-tree ; it 
wants careful tending, and the bitter wind of suspicion doesn’t 
improve its growth. Now, there was your great prototype, 


Diogenes—— 
ye igh. What, the old idiot with the tub ? 

Clara. Yes; and he did trundle his tub before him as he went, 
and you don’t even take as much exercise as that. Now, you, who 
have an income—at least, so I’ve heard uncle say—and don’t have to 
labour for a livelihood, don’t you think you might show more sym- 
pathy with those who do? 

Sowerleigh. Don’t know, I’m sure. 

Clara (coming down). Oh, how nice it must be to be able to help 
one’s struggling fellow-creatures! Why, it’s only a law of Nature. 
The sun helps the flowers, the flowers help the bees, and man—— 

Sowerlet. Man helps himself to someone else’s goods whenever 
he gets achance. Bah! people pretend to be poor just to get money 
out of one. I’ve never seen a deserving object. 

. Then you’ve evidently never looked forone. Just fancy, 
never seen poor people, and you've lived in London all your life! 
Like Diogenes again, you see. 
man—everywhere bat in the right place, for he was only thinking 
of himself all the while. It’s a pity Diogenes never fell in 
love ! 

Sowerleigh. And then he’d have been a bigger fool than ever. 
ke: indeed! Let’s have no more of that rubbish! I know what 

ve is! 

Clara. It doesn’t seem like it. 

Sowerleigh. Why not ? 

Clara. Why, if you knew what love was, you would be happier ; 

our countenance would not be so gloomy ; your heart would be in 


its right place—that is, it would belong to someone else. Love would _ 


soothe your et But there, I mustn’t stay here talking to you. 
Uncle will wonder where I am. Exit i. 

Sowerleigh (alone, coming down, meditattvely). By Jove! I begin 
to think she’s not far out. There may be something in life worth 
living for after all if one seeks for it. She ce. tainly seems happy 
enough. (Walking about.) Yes, confound it! she’s too happy, and 
only makes me think how miserable Jam. Yet somehow I don’t 
feel quite so miserable when she’s here. There is an indescribable 
something about her manner that is positively refreshing. It acts 
on one like a tonic. (Looking off.) How pretty she Yooks this 
morning. I don’t think she’s ever looked so pretty before. (Coming 
down.) Oh, hang it! this won't do! I must get away from here 
or I shall be falling in love, and I couldn’t stand that! (About to go.) 
And yet, why not? (Abstractedly examining flowers.) It couldn’t make 
me more unhappy than I am, that’s certain; and it might—of 
course I only say it might—make me happier. Who knows? 
Already I begin to feel drawn towards her. Yes, that’s just 
where it is. Love is like a whirlpool, when once one gets 
near it it is impossible to keep out of it....A fellow might 
do worse, though, than win a girl like that... . I’ve a good 
mind to try my luck. .. . No, I won't. Bah! what am [ about this 
morning? I must be going mad, or something. Asif there were 
any good in women! The notion’s ridiculous—utterly absurd. 
(Flinging himself into chair.) And yet she doesn’t seem to be trying 
to catch a husband for gain. She seems fair and square enough. 
But stay ! (Rising.) What was that about my position ? Why, yes, co 
course. She said, ‘ You have an income—at least, so I’ve heard uncle 
says.’ Of course she did. Now I come to recollect, I distinctly heard 
her say so. Hum! that’s her little game, after all, is it?/ She thinks 
I should be a good ‘catch, nodoubt.,..... P've)a good mind to try 


He looked about to find an honest - 


, 
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her just to serve her out. Ill go for a stroll, and think it over. 
(Going.) A capital notion! I'll pretend that something has euddenly 
happened to deprive me of my fortune. Then we shall see... . Ah, 
Sowerleigh, my boy, you needn’t fear being caught just yet. She'll 
change her tone, I warrant, when she believes I’m poor, Catch women 
marrying for love. No, no. Cash, not Cupid, is their idol ! Yes, [11 
go and think it over. [Exit c. Pause. 
Re-enter CLARA R. 


Ciara. Well, Mr. Sowerleich, have you recovered yet? Oh, 
he’s not here! Gone off grumbling, as usual, I suppose! What a 
strange young man to be sure! Never satisfied. Just as if dis- 
content ever did any good! (Arranging books, etc.) It’s a great pity 
though. I don’t think he’s utterly bad at heart. Ah well, no doubt 
he'll settle down one of these days, and make a good husband to 
somebody! (Stopping.) Somebody! Why, I do declare I feel half- 
jealous! Somebody! Why, I feel as if J had an interest in him. 
(Suting.) Sol have! Ido believe I could even try to love him 
into a better mood. Poor fellow! He needs someone to love him ; 
he is so miserable, everybody seems to dislike him. Heigho! I 
suppose that’s why I like him—just a little bit. We girls are 
contrary creatures, I’m afraid. (Jtvsing.) Poor young man! how 
nice it would be to be able to brighten his existence. Love 
would do a great deal towards that. He is a very skilful 
physician, especially in matters of the heart. What a pleasure 
it would be to tease him into kinder notions Ah me! I’m afraid 
that will never be my office, for I should have to wait until he 
wooed me, and that doesn’t seem very likely, and I couldn't 
woo hrm even though leap-year is coming. (Looking off.) Why, here 
he comes back again, and looking surlier than ever. What’s the 
matter now, I wonder. [Retires up R. 


Re-enter SOWERLEIGH C. 


Sowerleigh (to himself). Idon’t know whattothink. I can't quite 
shake off this temporary insanity —this strange feeling that is creeping 
over me. I’ve a great mind to try that little plot, and sce if she 
(oes care forme. At any rate I should see her in her true colour, 
which, evidently, isn’t green. Ah, there she is! I'll watch her 
a while. [Sits gloomtly at table. 

Clara (coming doin c). Well, Mr. Solemnity, was the sun too hot, 
or the wind too cold, or wasn’t the colour of the sea suitable to your 
faney, that you are back again so soon? Good gracious, how severe 
you look! Is anything the matter, sir ?” 

Sowerleigh (aside). Sir! How formal it sounds from her. 

Clara, Aren’t you well? 

Sowerleigh (gloomily). No, I’m not! 

Clara (tenderly). h, I’m so sorry! 
doctor? Is there anything 1 can get for you? 

Sowerleigh (pathetvcally.) Nothing—nothing. No one can help 
me now ! 

Clara. Why do you talk so wildly, Mr. Sowerleigh ? 

eeebita (rising). Miss Featherley, I am about to tetl you 
what I wouldn’t tell another living creature. (Movement of surprise 
by CLARA.) Miss Featherley, J am aruined man! Don’t interrupt 
me! IsayI amruined! I, whom you thought well-to-do—as I 
was—have this morning heard that the company in which my 
money was invested, has failed ; henceforth, I am a poor man. 
(Aside.) That will settle her ! 

Clara, Oh, Mr. Sowerleigh, I’m so very, very sorry! And this is 
what made you so ill-tempered this morning, and I unkindly made 
fun of you? Pray forgive me! 

Sowerleigh (aside). She doesn’t treat me coldly as yet. Sym- 

thises. That’s a dodge ; sympathy is cheap ; but she wouldn’t 
rear of love now, I warrant, not she. I'll try ber more plainly. 
(Aloud.) Yes, Miss Featherley, in future I must work for a liveli- 
hood. But all that I could bear. Alas! another matter troubles me 
still more deeply, Miss Featherley. I am in love. You look 
astonished, but it is true. I lately saw—no matter where—a lady 
who, I began to fondly think, might learn to love me. Could I have 


Shall I send for a 


pean her affection, it would have changed me for the better. For. 


sake I have been trying to conquer my evil temper, for I know I 
have one. 

Clara. No—no. You have been troubled ! 

Sowerlcigh. Ah, you say that to soothe me. But for her sake 
I would have endeavoured to become a better man, and I was only 
thinking of going to her, and throwing myself at her feet, and 
imploring her to bear with me. How can I now, a poor man, ask 
her to love me? How can I dare address her ? 

Clara (aside). He tells me he loves, and loves another! How it 
seems to oppress me here (heart); and yet I must not let him know 
it, Whav' is ittome? (Aloud, with difficulty.) But surely, sir, this 
lady, of whom you speak, would not refuse your love because you 
have met with misfortune ? 

Sowerleiyh (bitterly). Wouldn't she ? | 

Clara (firmly). No! Or else love is not worth having. 


Sowerleigh. Suppose you were in her place, would you accept the 
affection of a man, Enowi him to be poor and a worker for his daily 
bread ? Would you try to love such a man, and wait for him until he 
had retrieved his fortunes ? 

Clara. Yes, willingly, if I loved him, and if his love were real ; 
and so would any true woman. 

Sowerleigh (doudtfully). You would ? 

Clara. Yes, yes. oh, go to her, Mr. Sowerleigh ; tell her you 
love her, and all will be well. Believe me, she cannot, will not 
refuse you. [Retires up sadly to window. 

Sowerlewgh (L.c.). Iwill act upon your advice. I will tell her 
I love her, as you suggest. Miss Featherley—Clara, I need not go far. 
’Tis you whom [I love, although a little while ne I knew it not. 
From you I have learnt (even by a subterfuge) that there is some 
truth in woman; that this world is not the hollow mockery I deemed 
it. I have been pampered, proud, foolish—aye, even mad. I’ve 
thought too much of myself, too little of others. You have enlightened 
me. You have taught me I havea heart. That heart I now willingly, 
freely offer you. Oh, do not turn from me! By your help [I will 
strive to overcome my surliness, my suspicious manner. Holding 
her hand.) 

Clara. Mr. Sowerleigh, I know not what to say—I—— 

Sowerleiyh. Ah, you do refuse me, then, now I am poor. 

Clara. No, no, Mr. Sowerleigh, do not think that of me; do not 
think me so base, so mercenary. I always believed there was some- 
thing good in you—that you did not know your better self; and— 
shall ft confess it ?—something like love for you sprang up within 
my heart. You seemed so lonely that I pitied you, and you know pity 
and love are related to each other. Mr. Sowerleigh, if you really 
love me, I will try, oh, so earnestly, to love you in return; yes, and 
will patiently wait until you get employment, and can ask me te 
marry you. If we love truly we can afford to wait, can we not ? 

Sowerleigh (embracing her). Hooray! There is some good in the 
sex after all. I here recant all my former libels. But, stay, dear, 
this is a knock-down blow to all my old theories, isn’t it? Well, 
no matter, when theories make a man miserable it is best to get rid 
of them. Come to my arms, Clara dear, I am happier to-day than 
ever I’ve been in my life. (SNIGSDEN and the others here SEP at 
various doors, and look startled.) But one thing I have to confess, darlin 
and that is—— (Sceing SNIGSDBN, etc., watching.) Here, come forward, 
all of you; don’t stand there looking so scared. I’m harmless now. 
You may approach me without fear. 

Snigsden and John (doubtfully). May we? 

Clara. Yes, uncle. Mr. Sowerleigh says I’ve tamed him. 

All (startled). Is it possible ? 

John. Then perhaps I shall lead a quieter life. 

Snigsden. And 1! 

Sowerletgh. You shall—everybody shall. You behold in me an 
altered man, Snigsden. I love your nieve, Snigsden. Don’t look 
startled ; I’m perfectly sane—saner than l’ve ever been. I repeat— 
I love your niece ; she loves me; and soon, Snigsden, I must ask you 
e accompany us to the hymeneal altar, and give us your avuncular 

essing. 

sna (astonished). You ?—she?—I? Wm so flabbergasted, I 
don’t know what to say. 

Sowerleigh. What—surely you have no objection ? 

Snigeden (aside). What a question to ask! Asif I dared to have! 
(Aloud.) Oh no, none whatever. If (looking dubiously at CLana)— 
if she hasn’t. : 

hid Qh no, uncle dear, ve none. (Aside to SOWERLEIGH.) 
Have I? 

Snigsden (pathetically). Well, well, I shall miss her when she 
goes, but still, I will not be selfish ; so, as the party says in the play, 
** Bless you, my children !” 

All. Hooray ! 

Clara (to SOWERLEIGH). But we cannot be married just yet, you 
know, dear. We must wait a while, since this great misfortune 
fallen upon you. But my love shall cheer you until brighter days 
come again for you. 

Sowerleigh. Brighter days have already come to me, darling 
little Clara, inasmuch as I know I am loved. As for the mis- 
fortune I mentioned, that was but a subterfuge—a ruse of mine, to 
try if you were of the right metal, to see if you could love me for 
myself alone. I was just now about to tell you. Forgive the false- 
hood, dear. It was wrong of me, I know, and I have behaved to 

ou like acad all along. But you know how sceptical and suspicious 
ain—at least, I was. Say you will pardon me. 

Clara. It was very, very wrong of you, sir, and I ought to be very 
very angry with you ; but I believe you really love me too well to 
think me mercenary, and so I will perhaps—mind, I only say 
perhaps—forgive you this time. Only mind, no more surliness. . 

Sowerleigh. No! 

Clara. No more grumbling)! 

Sowerleigh. No! 
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Clara. No more thinking that everyone’s dishonest or foolish, 
that women are all heartless, that the world isn’t worth living 
in—— . 

Sowerleigh. No, no, no! 

Clara. And you will admit that there is some good in love, 
after all ? 

Sowerleigh. I will, for it has conquered even me, and that’s 
sAinething like @ victory. 

Clara. Ah, Love is a physician whose prescriptions never fail. 
His method is ventle, yet sure. And who can count the number of 
his patients? Testimonials to the efficacy of his treatment may 
be seen daily throuchout the world. You (to SoWERLEIGH) are not 
the first cynic, nor will you be the last, who will confess that he has 


been “Curep By CUPID.” 
CURTAIN, 
SERVANT. JOHN. SOWERLEIGH and CLARA. SNIGSDEN. SERVANT. 
R, * RC. Cc. LC. L. 
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Doubly Bound. 


By Pavut Buiake. 


2 CHAPTER L 


“ You are quite sure you feel better to-day ?” asked Fraser. 

It was a commonplace remark, but there was a touch of 
earnestness in it which took it out of the category of conventional 
phrases. 

Marion Heatherington looked up with a bright laugh. 

“You couldn't have smiled yesterday,” continued Fraser. 

“No, I follow the example of the ocean; yesterday I was 
unbearable, to-day I am all smiles.” 

“T felt awfully sorry for you. I wish I could have done some- 
thing to make it easier for you.” 

“Thank you very much. Was that spoken iu your capacity as 
doctor or friend ? ” 

“Both, perhaps,” he replied. 

“1 think I am very fortunate,” said Marion; ‘few invalids 
can manage to have their doctor on board with them when they 
go a voyage in search of health. It’s very convenient, because 
you see he can’t go very far away from me, and whenever I want 
you all I have to do is to send for you, and there is no fear of 
finding you out on a round of visits.” 

“Yes, it is very convenient,” assented Fraser. “I gladly 
acquiesce In any arrangement which ensures my not being far 
from you.” : 

Marion did not reply to this, but, shading her eyes with her 
hand, gazed steadily upon the water. It was a beautiful morning, 
made still more so by the contrast with its predecessor. 

This was the third day out. The vessel was bound for 
Sydney. It was a sailing-vessel, so there was plenty of leisure 
for the passengers to fill up as best they might. Up to the 
present time there had been no calm weather, and, consequently, 
all were as great strangers to each other as when they started ; 
but sunshine soon brought them from their cabins, and by dinner- 
time a good many had struck up an acquaintance with their 
neighbours. 

However, Marion and Fraser kept themselves aloof from the 
others, except when civility demanded a few words of conversa- 
tion. They were put down as brother and sister by most of their 


fellow-passengers, for it was clear they were not man and|. 


wife. 

The truth was they were neither one or the other, they were 
friends. Fraser was a doctor in tolerable practice in Edinburgh. 
Marion was an orphan, who had only recently lost the aunt with 
whom she used to live in the same town. Fraser had attended 
the elder Miss Heatherington during her illness, and had neces- 
sarily seen @ great deal of the niece. She herself was not well ; 
a pulmo complaint caught during the previous winter had 
develo itself somewhat rapidly, and it was considered 
advisable by the physician she consulted that she should take a 
sea-voyage to Australia or New Zealand. But this was out of 
the question whilst her aunt needed her care. 

Fraser discovered one day that this voyage was in contempla- 
tion. He at once said that he himself was about to sail to 
Sydney in the course of a few weeks, and that if he could be of 
any service to her he should be most happy. 

There was no one to put any obstacle in the way of her accep- 
tance of hie aid. Marion was of ageand her own mistress; had 
she not accepted Frasers offer she must have gone alone. 
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“ Besides,” she argned to herself, “it is different travelling with 
one’s doctor to travelling with an utter outsider.” 

The result was that they both sailed on the same vessel. When 
Fraser made his offer he was undecided whether to remain in 
Scotland or not. He had received a promise of a lucrative part- 
nership in Sydney from an old fellow-student, who was making 
his fortune there, but he bad almost resolved to refuse it. Perhaps 
the supposition that Miss Heatherington was to remain in Scot- 
land contributed to that resolve. At any rate, when he found she 
was going, he determined to go as well. 

In the bustle of packing and starting, and the excitements of 
the first two days of the voyage, he had seen but little of her, 
but now that good weather had set in, he allowed himself to make 
up for lost time. 

“YT wonder whether we shall havea quick passage?” said 
Marion when she had looked long enough across the water. 

“I don’t know, I’m sure,” replied Fraser ; “I’m in no harry. 
Ive had hard work for the last six years, and shall not object to 
& few quiet months. It’s a wonderful relief to a man to let his 
work drop utterly.” 

“That is not very encouraging for me,” said Marion with a 
leas “1 understood you were going to look after my health on 
the voyage.” 

“I don’t think that will come under the category of work. 
Pleasure is more the word. Besides, I really don’t think I shall 
have much to do but try and persuade you to eat more and let the 
sea-alr do its work.” 

‘“You won’t have much difficulty in making me obey you, for 
I have a most tremendous appetite. You don’t know how 
different I feel already from what I did when at home.” 

‘“Pm very glad to hear it. I hope by the time you get 
back you will be strong enough to stand the trying winters of 
Edinburgh.” : 

“ T don’t know if I shall return at all,” replied Marion. 

“ Indeed ? ” said Fraser. 

He had never questioned her as to her future intentions, 
though he much wanted to know them. He hoped she was now 
about to make a confession. 

‘No, I have some distant relations at Melbourne who will be 
quite ready to let me stay with them as long as I wish, for I shall 
not be any burden on them.” 

“Twish Sydney had been your destination; we should then 
have been in the same city.” 

“Qh,” replied Marion, “I quite expect that by the time we 
reach Australia we shall be tired of each other, and only too glad 
to find our ultimate destinations are different. I’ve always heard 
that people get very bored with each other on a voyage, especially 
ina sailing ship,” 

“‘ Let us be the exception,” said Fraser. 

“We might try, at all events.” 

“I’ve no fear of your success in not boring me,” said he, “ and. 
you must let me know when I bore you.” 

“Very well, 1 will.” 

“Ts that a promise P” 

“Yes, if you wish,” she replied with a smile. 


CHAPTER I. 


Marion had not redeemed her promise at the end of two 
months. Yet Fraser had given her every opportunity of doing 
so, for they spent nearly all their time in company. By this time 
the rest of the passengers had discovered that no relationship 
existed between them, and put them down as lovers. 

Were they lovers? In one sense they were. Fraser had 
definitely come to the conclusion that he would like above all 
things to marry this charming orphan; Marion could not help 
recognising in hima man who admired her more sincerely than 
even his words implied. 

This state of things could not last much longer. Marion, ia 
spite of herself, could not nae wondering why he did not definitely 
propose. Fraser evidently began to recognise the fact that he 
was getting himself into a very false position. 

At this crisis circumstances arose which put much intercourse 
out of the question. The weather, which had boen very favour- 
able for many weeks, changed rather suddenly to squally. The 
squall soon gave place to a gale, and that to a storm, aud for two 
days and nights the passengers were kept below deck. The only 
place of meeting was the dining-saloon, and that was so fall of 
people that private conversation was impossible. 

As the next day brought a comparative lull, there was every 
hope they might be allowed to breathe a little fresh air again, but 
to the annoyance of everyone, orders were givem that they should 
still remain below. 
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‘Must have the deck clear for repairs,” said the captain 
soothingly; “to-morrow it will be all right, I hope.” 

The passengers acquiesced. Very different would have been 
their sensations had they heard the short conversation which he 
had immediately afterwards with Mr. Jones, the chief mate. 

“ Well, Mr. Jones, have you found the leak P ” : 

“No, sir; the water is gaining fast; the carpenter says it must 
be in the hold, and that if we move the cargo to find it we shall 
probably only leave the hole free for the water to come in faster.” 

“You have slung a sail under the keel P ” 

“They are doing it now, sir.” ; 

“ How long can we float, do you think? ” 

‘“‘ About four days, sir.” 

The truth could not be hid from the passengers many hours. 
The incessant pumping betrayed the existence of something un- 
usual, and on the following day the men were summoned to take 
their tarn at the pumps with the crew. 

A keen look-out for a passing vessel was kept, but nothing 
could be seen. And they were hundreds of miles from land! 

To everyone on board was assigned a place ina boat. The 
vessel carried a sufficient number to accommodate both crew and 
passengers. 

The catastrophe came earlier than was expected. Thanks, 
however, to the excellence of the organisation, most of the boats 
were launched in safety whilst the vessel began to gradually 
settle. 

Only one boat more had to be launched. It was the one to 
which Fraser and Marion were allotted. 

Just as it was being lowered the vessel gave a lurch. Most of 
the passengers had already taken their seats; in fear lest the vessel 
was about to sink and drag them down in the swirl, they cut 
themselves loose and pushed the boat from the side, leaving the 
captain and a dozen others still on board, 

“ Come back!” shouted the captain, whilst the screams of those 
left to perish almost drowned his voice. ; 

But the fear of death was too great for those in safety, 
and they pulled rapidly off, leaving their late companions to 

erish. 
ere Cowardly hounds!” ejaculated the captain. However, he 
wasted no time in words, but tried to rig up a raft, which might 
afford temporary safety, whilst one or two leapt overboard to swim 
to the boat. | 

Fraser held Marion’s hand. — 

“It is only a question of hours,” he said. “Tell me you 
forgive me for having induced you to come on this ill-fated 
ship.” 

She clasped his hand with hers, and looked up at him. 

“T have nothing to forgive,” she said. ‘“ I am not sorry I came, 
even now.” 

What need was there for her to try and conceal her love any 
longer? Death stared them in the face; let them at all events 
speak the truth now. 

‘“ Marion,” said Fraser earnestly, putting his arms around her, 
“we have to face death, let us face it together. I have never told 
you yet that I love you; you will believe it now.” 

‘‘ Yes, I believe it,” was her reply. ‘‘I am happier now than 
I have ever been. Bat it seems cruel that I have to die so soon 
after life has been made worth living.” 

“Perhaps it is for the best,” he said. ‘“ Who knows but 
that sorosthing might have happened to part usP Now nothing 
can.” 

He stooped and kissed her. Then he ran forward to join the 
captain and others who were hard at work. i oh 

The boats gradually faded from sight. The ship still slowly 
sank, but so slowly that few noticed any difference. The lightening 
of the vessel had given it a fresh lease of life, and every heavy 
article on board was now thrown into the sea still farther to 
postpone the evil bour. 

Then came night. No one slept; a keen watch was kept of 
the progress of the water, and it was resolved that when morning 
came the vessel should be abandoned. 

But with the morning came hope. A vessel was sighted; 
before long it was evident she saw the signal of distress, and in a 
few hours those remaining on board were in safety on board her. 
They were still in sight of their own ship when she sank. 

wo days afterwards Marion and Fraser were seated on deck 
together. They were lovers now, bat still they were not so happy 
as they had been on board the doomed vessel when they thought 
death was inevitable. 

It was clear that Fraser had something on his mind. Hetook 
this opportunity of unburdening it. 

‘“ Marion,” he said, “I want to tell you something and then 
ask youa question. Don’t judge me too quickly. A year ago I 
thought I was in love with a girl whom you have never seen— 


Florence Wray. She is in Australia. I had not seen you then. 
I wrote to her eleven months ago to ask her to be my wife.” 

ear igi started and looked at him intently. Shedid not say 
& word. 

“ Since then I have never heard a word from her. She must 
have received my letter; the only inference I can draw from her 
silence is that she does not wish to marry me. I can see now at 
this distance of time that she was a coquette, and that my affection 
for her was not founded on real love, but I did not know it then. 
Even before 1 saw you I wished I had never written, and felt 
relieved when mail after mail came in without a letter. I began 
to hope that after all she had never received mine. However, 
when [ fell in love with you, I did not feel free to confess it. I 
resolved to wait till I landed at Sydney and discovered for certain 
that [ was at liberty. You know how it was I did not keep my 
resolution. I have perhaps acted dishonourably; of that you 
must be the judge. At all events I am bound to tell you the 
oat trath ; it is for you to forgive me if youcan. I think you 
will.’ is 

“I forgive you,” murmured Marion, without looking at him. 

“Pally p” 

“ Yes, fully. It is not your fault, I do not want to be unjust. 
It is our fate. But oh, how I wish we had never been saved! ”’ 

“Don’t say that,” said Fraser. ‘There is hope yet that all 
may turn out right.” 

‘You said you had a question to ask me,” said Marion. 

“Yes; what do you wish me todoP If you wish me to give 
up this girl entirely I will do so. I have excuse enough in her 
silence—at least I could make excuse enough.” 

‘Don’t tempt me,” burst out Marion. “ Do what is right, and 
for pity’s sake don’t leave the decision in my hands.” 

ser could uot bear to listen further. He began to walk u 
and down the deck excitedly, cursing the cruel Fate which 
led him into so terrible a strait. Marion went to her cabin and 
there gave way to tears. 

When they next met it was evident that a decision had been 
arrived at by both. They said no more to each other on the subject, 
but Marion felt that Fraser no longer treated her as he had done, 
and he was conscious that in vain would he look for that glad 
answering smile which used to greet his. 

As day by day went by their constraint increased ; they felt 
that they could not resume their original stand-points, they had 
x over the line which separates companionship from love, 
and it was impossible to step back. Every time they met was 
ori painful than the last, till finally they almost avoided each 
other. 

Eagerly enough they looked for land. They had been driven 
out of their course by the storm, and the date of their arrival 
would be some weeks after the one on which they were due. At 
last, however, land was sighted early in the morning, and every- 
one came on deck to see the welcome line of coast. 

For some days Marion and Fraser had not met, except when 
others were present. It would not do, however, to part thus, and 
oe resolved to see her once more, before they quitted the 
vesse : 

Marion, too, seemed to feel that an interview was necessary, 
however painful it might be. | 

They retreated to the stern, deserted now by the passengers, 
eager to see the land grow more distinct as they gazed. 

_ © Marion,” said Fraser, “I have not given up hope. You said 
you one me; that must mean that if it should prove I am free, 
you will still-accept me.” ayo re cheat 

ao must not think of it yet,” she interposed; “we have no 
right. 

a I must think of it,” he said. ‘Directly we land I shall see 
you safely to your destination; then I start instantly to find 
Florence. If you do not hear from me within a fortnight, you 
must conclude that—that I am not free,” 

Marion could not speak; she was weeping bitterly. 

They were completely hidden from sight of the others. Fraser 
bent down and kissed her. 

“Good-bye, my darling,” he whispered. “ Forgive me. What- 
ever happens, remember I love you, and always shall, even if I 
never see you again.” 


CHAPTER IIL 

Wuew Fraser had fulfilled his promise and seen Marion into 
the hands of her relatives, it strack him that it woald only be 
wise to see bis brother before starting to find Florence Wray. He 
had of course written to his brother immediately on landing, but 
had not yet seen him. He calculated now, that supposing a letter 
from Florence had reached Edinburgh after his departure, there 
would have beon ample time for it, to have reachéd)the address in 
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Sydney to which he had given directions for all his correspondence 
to be forwarded. If there should be a letter there refusin 
offer of marriage, it would save hima long journey to Brisbane, 
where Florence lived. 


This determination he communicated to Marion, asking for a 


little more time, and promising to let her hear in any case in the 
course of a week. 

He was heartily welcomed by his brother, but he received his 
welcome almost without perceiving it. 
to know if a letter had arrived for him. His anxiety was soon at 
rest—there was a letter, and from Florence. 

It was an acceptance of his offer of marriage. 


The letter fell from his hand. At last he forced himself to 


read it again, carefully. How stupidly it was expressed! how 
childish the sentiment! He had been dD 

her whether he was doing a wise thing; now he was sure it was 
a very foolish one. 


The letter was dated six monthsago. It had reached Scotland 


just after he left, and was at once sent on to his brother’s, where 
it had awaited him ever since. 

His first duty was to write to Marion. This was a hard task ; 
he tried at first to compose a long letter, but became utterly dis- 
satisfied with it, and tore it up, finally dispatching a broken- 
hearted half-dozen lines of passionate regret and farewell. He 
implored her not to reply. 

After he had thus cut himself off from all le of happiness, 
he, strange to say, began to feel less miserable. He had the satis- 
faction which came from doing his duty. He knew he had done 
what Marion wished, and that it would have been impossible to 
marry her with any hope of happiness unless they had been able 
to mutually respect each other. And how could she respect him 
if he broke his direct promise to another ? 

There was no immediate hurry now to see Florence. He wrote 
her a letter that evening, into which he put as much of the lover 
as he could, explaining how it was that her letter had not been 
answered, and stating that he hoped to start for Brisbane ina 
couple of days. 

t done he gave himself up to assisting his brother, trying 
to forget in hard work the regrets which filled his heart. 

His letter was received by Miss Wray as she was sitting in her 
room one afternoon. She was a most charming little blonde, with 
movements suggestive of the love-bird, and caressing little ways 
which seemed to many men the perfection of womanly attributes. 
They had seemed so to Fraser till he met Marion. 

ey had seemed so to many more since theh. Eligible and 
charming young ladies are not so common in Brisbane as in 
Edinburgh, and had not Fraser’s letter, offering her. his hand, 
reached Florence just after her arrival, it is probable that he 
would have been too late to find her free. | 

As it was, she sometimes used to think she wished she 
had not written that unfortunate letter in which she bound her- 
self to a doctor with a limited practice, whilst within the first 
month after writing it she had received two highly eligible 


offers, one from a retired sheep-farmer, the other from a rising 


engineer. 

She had delayed answering Fraser’s offer for some time, 
unable to make up her mind. She had received his letter unduly 
late, owing to her absence on a visit to a friend inland, where 
postmen are unknown. Still, allowing for delays of this kind, she 
began to feel that her lover was strangely negligent in not replying 
at once to her letter, and as day by day went by, and there was 
still no sign, she began to feel angry, and almost determined that 
Dick Alport,the engineer, who was the favourjte, should be allowed 
to take the place of the too-apathetic Fraser. . 

Dick had long ago been told the whole pd and waited with 
a lover’s anxiety to hear of Fraser’s arrival. Hescanned the lists 
of passengers with a great deal more interest than did Florence, 
for he was deeply smitten,and hoped that somehow things would 
yet turn out right. 

Judge, then, his feelings when he one day brought to her the 
account of the abandonment of Fraser’s vessel, with his name 
amongst the missing. 

“I say, Florrie,”’ he began, for he was on very familiar terms 
with her, “ I’ve got bad news for you.” 

“You don’t look very sad,” she replied; “ you ought to show 
some sympathy.” 

“ Perhaps it isn’t bad news for me,” he said, half-ashamed that 
he could not pretend to be sorry. ‘“ Read this.” | 

He gave her the paper containing the account of the ship- 
wreck, supplied by a passenger on board one of the boats which 
had been picked up by a mail-vessel, and landed at Sydney 
nearly a fortnight before the arrival of the sailing-vessel which 
had rescued Marion and Fraser. 

Florrie became very serious, She could not help feeling 
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He had a feverish anxiety 


ubtful when he wrote to 
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a sort of relief; but, to do her justice, she was ashamed of the 
sensation. 

“You must go, Dick,” she said decisively. 

“ But, Florrie, can’t you say——””’ 

“No, not a word to-night. Don’t come near me for two days. 
I will think it over before then.” 

When he came back at the appointed time he found Florrie in 
light mourning, sitting at her work—a rather unusual occupation 
for her. Dick felt awkward; he did not know if it would be 
proper for him to broach the subject of his affection so soon after 
the loss of her accepted lover, though she had hinted to him 
more than once that it would not break her heart if she never 
saw Fraser again. 7 

However, he was saved the trouble of deciding what to do. 
Florrie took it for granted that he was come to renew his 
proposal, and informed him that he must not do so. 

‘‘ Perhaps,” she said, “ Alan is not drowned, he may have been 
picked up. ‘ At any rate, I will not give up all thought of him for 
a month more, though he has treated me so coldly and cruelly, 
and never written a word to say whether he has ever received my 
letter or not. He ought to have written to tell me what vessel he 
was coming out by; it was disgraceful. But there, I mustn’t 
speak ill of the dead, though he may not be dead for all we know 
yet.” 

There was an inconsistency in all this that struck Dick rather 
forcibly. 

‘‘ What do you propose P ” he asked. 

‘“* Yes, [ mean to do all the proposing at present,” she said with 
a light laugh, which showed that the news had not taken away 
her gaiety. “I don’t really think there is any chance of ever 
seeing Alan again, and even if there were he would have to 
explain his mysterious silence; but yet I am not going to accept 
you till I have either seen or have heard from him or have heard 
of his death decisively, or till two months more have passed without 
hearing. I’m not going to be engaged to two men at once for 
anyone. So, Dick dear, you must wait, if you think me worth 
waiting for.” 

“rt wait,” replied Dick, “though it’s very hard lines for a 
fellow. But you will let me come and see you?” 

‘“‘ Oh yes, as often as you like.” 

* And you will look upon me as a lover ?” 

“Well, I can’t exactly just yet, you see. But I don’t think it 
will make mach difference. We can be friends for a couple of 
months more.” 

Dick was obliged to acquiesce, though he managed to reduce 
the time of probation to six weeks. 

This, then, was the state of affairs when Fraser’s letter arrived. 
By this time Florrie had given up all expectation of ever hearing 
of him again, and had, in spite of her resolution, begun to treat 
Dick almost as her accepted lover. 

Now, however, that the news had come, that he had written as 
if there were no doubt whatever that they were engaged, she 
found herself in a painful position. 

There was no real doubt in her mind as to what she must do. 
Dick must be dismissed, and Fraser accepted as her future 
husband. | . 

The struggle was not a very hard one. She liked Dick more 
than she did Fraser; but she did not love him with sufficient 
intensity to make the parting from him wreck her happiness. 
She was incapable of such strength of affection. She was sorry 
for him; but, as far as she was concerned, she thought she could 
be very happy with Fraser, if not so happy as with Dick, who was 
ready to do anything for her. 

Poor Dick did not take his dismissal kindly. He showed 
more spirit than Florrie had given him credit for, and she wept 
copiously at seeing his genuine distress. But he wasan honourable 
fellow, and could not deny that Florrie’s acceptance of Fraser’s 
offer left her no choice. 

“TI must see you once more, Florrie,” he said as he bade her 
good-bye. “I can’t go away without one more look at you.” 

* Are you going away P” she asked. 

‘Yes, I have a chance of an appointment inland. I shall go 
to-day to see about it, and come back on Saturday to pack up my 
traps. I can’t live here with you in the town.” 

“But I shall be going away soon.” 
“ Not soon enough for me,” said Dick. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue meeting between Fraser and Fiorrie was a strange one. 
She had of course put away her mourning, and she strove now to 
put away with it all recollections of the episode with Dick. 

Fraser, for his part, tried his best to act as a lover should, but 
with ill-success. At all events, he failed to please Florrie, and 
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both of them felt that their courtship was not likely to prove a 
very happy one. 

Yet neither would acknowledge as much. Each had made a 
sacrifice, and that was enough to keep them totheirduty. It 
would have been cowardly to retreat. In this way two or three 
days passed, till Fraser, in desperation, determined to hurry on 
the marriage as much as possible, knowing that he would be more 
ible then to accept his fate with equanimity. 

With Saturday, Dick came to = good-bye. Fraser was not 
with Florrie when he arrived, but he entered the room during 
their interview, and was surprised to find her in tears. She made 
no effort to conceal them, and when Dick went away she followed 
him out of the room, coming back a few minutes afterwards with 
detiance on her features. 

“T know what you are going to say,” she began, as she 
entered; “ you want to know who that is, and why I was crying. 
But it’s no good your asking, for I sha’n’t tell you.” 

Fraser looked up astonished. : 

‘‘T was certainly going to ask the cause of your distress,” he 
replied, “‘ but it was only with the intention of alleviating it if I 
could, not of prying into your private affairs.”’ 

This gave a fresh turn to her thoughts. 

“Do you mean to say,” she exclaimed, “that you don’t mind 
who comes to see me?” 

‘“Of course I am interested in all your friends,” was Fraser's 
reply. He feared he had shown too great indifference. 

“Then [ will tell you about him, just to show you what I’ve 
given up for you. That is Mr. Richard Alport, who is in love 
with me,and I promised I would marry him after a few months, 
because everyone supposed you were dead, and now I’ve had to 
send him away, and he says he'll die.” ; 

A hope sprang up ‘in Fraser’s heart. Would it be possible 
to induce Florrie to act as if he had never come to life again? 

‘“‘ Florrie,” he said, “do you love him better than me? ” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” she replied. ‘It seems very odd 
to be talking about it. Do you know, when I thought you were 
drowned, I thought I liked you best.” 

“ And now that Pve come to life, you are not quite sure?” 

“I’m quite sure of one thing,” said Florrie rare ae! 
should never have told you anything about it if I hadn’t 
thought you would be more thankful for what I’ve given up for 

ou.” 

‘The chance is lost,” thought Fraser. What was he to do 
now but try to soothe her hurt feelings as much as he could, and 
assure her he was deeply grateful P | 

But Florrie did not seem to thaw under his caresses. 
Suddenly she swung herself free from his hold, and stood 
poised on one foot before him. 

“‘ Alan. tell me one thing—truly, mind. Do you want to marry 
me or not?” 

“Why, Florrie——” 

“‘ Yes or no,” she demanded impetuonsly, stamping her foot 
on the floor. ‘ Never mind, there 1s no need to answer, I can 
tell you all about it. You have fallen in love with another 
woman ; if I’m not right never believe a woman again.” 

Fraser no longer attempted to hide the truth. He told the 
whole story, excusing his conduct as well as he could. 

“Quick !” said Florrie; “run to Mason’s Hotel, and tell Dick 
to come back. He was to start in an hour.” 

Fraser obeyed, and in a quarter of an hour brought him back 
puzzled enough at the turn affairs had taken. 

Fraser found that whilst he was absent Florrie had had time 
to write a letter, which she had enclosed in a blank envelope. 

“Put her address on that,” she said to Fraser, “and post it 
to-night.” 

“I think I had better give it her myself,” said Fraser; “I’m 
afraid I am interrupting you here.” 

“ Oh, never mind about that,” she said, laughing, “ Dick won’t 
he jealous of you now. Dick,” she continued, turning to him, 

“this is the man who was going to make himself miserable by 
marrying me when he was in love with someone else. That 
would have been delightful for me, wouldn’t it ?” 


Needless to say, Fraser was in Melbourne again as soon as he 
could be carried there. He sent a note to Marion, telling her 
that he would call in an hour, leaving her to draw her own 


_ conclusions. 


‘* My darling,” he said to her when at last he clasped her in 
‘ his arms, “I can ask you now to be my wife.” 
He knew what her answer would be. ‘The love that had been 
‘ brought to light in the face of death had survived the bitter trial of 
parting, and now was born anew with tenfold strength. 
Florrie’s letter was produced in duc time, and was couched in 
terms effectually preventing any possibility of jealousy. She 
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asked Marion’s forgiveness for having unintentionally been the 
means of separating Fraser from some one so much more worthy 
of him, and expressed a hope that before long she might have 
the pleasure of seeing them both in Brisbane. 

Marion’s health became completely re-established in the 
course of a few months. If it had not, it certainly would not 
have been the fault of her medical adviser, who was so assiduous 
in his attentions that he was nearly always in her company, and 
at last persuaded her to share his home, that be might have her 
under his immediate care. 


—_———— —— So 


At.the Sign of The Golden Bulrush. 


OXE autumn morning at some two hundred doors in and about the 
good old town of Northport, were delivered as many quaintly folded 
and directed envelopes, each stamped with a golden bulrush. The 
two hundred doors included those of all the nobility, gentry, end 
leadgrs of society known to Northport, and the contents of the 
envelopes afforded matter for much conversation. 

It was anly a milliner’s circular, after all, thongh Mistress 
Ellenoure Vance had caused it to be printed in antique type, on 
rough paper, with uncut margins, and with a Shakesperian motto at 
the top: 

‘*This dothe fytte ye tyme.” 

We are writing of the dark days before anybody’s house or 
garments wanted to be medieval, or Tudor, or Queen Anne, or 
anything but nineteenth-century English. The cult of the sunflower 
was undeveloped. Bulrushes and peacock’s-feathers could be had 
for the picking up, and “ Patience” was not yet in rehearsal. 

The esthetic revival had certainly commenced, and rumours 
thereof had penetrated to Northport, the city of full purses and 
fair women, that prides itself on being a P| six months ahead of 
most of creation, and Mistress Ellenoure’s quaint notice was studied, 
wondered at, doubtfully admired, but read—a result foreseen by the 
knowing little woman, hitherto known as Madame Hélane, of Upper 
Street, Islington. 

She had carefully reconnoitred Northport, noted her most for- 
midable rival’s gorgeous establishment with its plate:glass frontage, 
“Modes de Paris,” and gold-lettered announcements in the choicest 
milliner’s French, and had justly decided that her only hope lay in 
a line of her own. She would have issued her circular in Japanese 
had any Northport printer been able to do it for her, for she bad 
inlaid cabinets, dragon china, and Nankin blue, ivory fans, and 
embroidered crapes and silk to dispose of as well as art-millinery. 

Failing this, she fell back on old English, as best suiting her 
Chippendale chairs, and old Liverpool teapots, and other treasures 
which: had come to her with the dingy old house in Great Clive 
Street, where her venture was to be made. 

“At the Sign of the Golden Bulrush, No. 292 Why, that was 
one of old Jacob Stelfox’s houses, was it not?” people observed. 
“Who came in for the coe ? Does anybody know ?” 

Mistress Ellenoure Vance knew quite well. The great red-brick 
corner house, stuffed full of odds and ends of furniture of the fashion 
of a generation long past, had fallen to her lot as the only surviving 
child of old Jacob’s niece, Prudence Borth, with two thousand pounds, 
free of legacy duty—a godsend indeed to the poor, hard-working little 
woman, fighting the world desperately for bread-and-cheese, clothes 
and schoclin , for her six little children, and ham by handsome, 
useless Tom Vance, who was always vetting fitted out, and started in 
life, expensively, somewhere or other, and coming back—first-class, 
and smoking a ninepenny havannah—utterly destitute, through no 
fault of his own, to live on the protite of his wife’s poor little shop 
till another opening could be found for him. 

He was now in a diplomatic appointment ; ie. second clerk in 
the British consulate at Santa Fé, Republic of Rio Palmas, and 
having prospered exceedingly by his own account for at least 
two montha, his return, accoriling to all previous experience, would 
soon fall due. 

Hence Mrs. Vance felt there was little time to be lost in investing 
her windfall. She arrived in Northport at five o’clock one morn- 
ing, had knocked up the house-agent and ransacked the place 
from garret to cellar by breakfast-time; interviewed builders, 
decorators, a marine-store dealer, and her late uncle’s solicitor before 
dinner; designed her circulars in an interval of re walked 
“down town” with them to the printers, looking about her, and 
taking the measure of the place, her possible rivals, and her future 
customers, with considerable cxactness. The marine-store dealer’s 
cart was at the door by her return. Rubbish was sorted out, paid 
for, and carted off with a smartness that took-away the breath of the 
caretaker she had installed. 

Stacks of genuine Chippendale furniture, hoards of old cut- 
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lass and china, and treasures of Urass work, were put in safe 

eeping, and the whole place left clear for the operations of the 
workmen next morning, before the energetic little lady, with a 
satisfied mind and aching bones, took her place in the corner of the 
third-class carriage in which she designed to spend the night, as well 
to save hotel bills as to be on the spot to set the apprentices to work 
by six o'clock next morning. 

She rolled herself up snugly in her wraps, and resolved to sleep, 
but in vain. The details of har arrangements persisted in repeating 
themselves to her, over and over, till she grew sick of them. Then 
all sorts of possible calamities took it in turn to suggest themselves. 
Even some mistrust about the reality of her own legacy arose to vex 
her, though that was safe and sure as Messrs. Faucit and Fulwort, 
the great Northport solicitors, could make it. 

She had been honoured by the personal attention of the seniur 
partner to her enquiries that very morning. He -had been her great- 
uncle’s friend through life, and in his hands was left the management 
of the great Stelfox property. Old Jacob had died rich—rich beyond 
even Northport imaginings ; the executors had no light task before 
them. Money had rolled in upon the old man all the years of his 
life, he hardly knew how. Northport stories of his luck, his obstinacy, 
his penuriousness, his dogged, unforgiving nature, were endless, and 
as true as popular legends generally are. He was hardly to be called 
2 miser, for though his personal needs were small, he gave handsomely 
to the principal local charities, and dying, had left the bulk of his 
property to carry out a well-devised scheme for the benefit of 
the seafaring population of his native town. His oddities were 
many, but only the natural results of living all to himself, out 
beyond his own generation, far into the next one. He hadsmaile 
equitable distribution of part of his wealth amongst his own and his 
late wife’s kinsfolk, with strict regard to nearness of relationship. 
The house, Mr. Faucit explained, had been left to Mrs. Vance as 
actually his nearest-of-kin, not, as she had fancied, from some old 
partiality for her mother. s 

“Not at all, my dear madam,” the courteous old lawyer had 
declared ; “had there been ten descendants with the same claim, 
each of the ten would have been as liberally dealt with—of course 
at the expense of the Merchant Seamen’s Home Fund.” 

Mrs. Vance became suddenly depressed in spirits by this assurance, 
and still more so by Mr. Faucit’s last words. 

‘‘ It was a curious fancy of my late lamented friend and client, 
uiouee he never entered into any personal communication that he 
could help with his relations, to keep aclose watch on them all. He 
used to surprise me, I assure you, by his intimate knowledge of their 
modes of life, private affairs, and little peculiarities. I never 
discovered how it was acquired. He had his ways and means.” 

The thought of the unseen watch which had been kept over 
her for years past, gave the poor lady a creepy feeling, which 
stuck to her all day and night. In every disturbed snatch of 
slumber, the figure of old Jacob Stelfox, in his snuff-coloured suit, 
with brass buttons and gaiters, seemed to peep and pry at her from 
dark corners of the carriage, pointing at her with his great gold- 
headed Malacca cane, or now and then resting the point of a 
shrivelled forefinger inquisitively on her breast, where it left a load 
that grew heavicr and heavier, till she woke in the struggles of 
nightmare, 

All these evil forebodings fled with the dawn, and for the next 
few weeks affairs went prosperously. A good purchaser was 
found for the Islington business. The children and appren- 
tices were disposed of till all was ready for their reception in 
Northport, and Mrs. Vance and Nessie got off at last with their bi: 
cases the very day before the opening of The Golden Bulrush was to 
take place. 

“ Nessie” was—it is difficult to define what—not an apprentice, 
for Mrs. Vance received no money with her; not a servant, for she 
certainly received none from Mrs. Vance ; still, an important member 
of the Vance household. 

All that was generally known was that a little, lean, dark-eyed 
slip of a girl was one day introduced to the Vance family some years 
ago ; that she fed at the mistress’s table, but scrubbed and slaved, and 
ran errands, and minded the baby like any other maid-of-all-work ; 
that in time she developed into “ Miss Halliday,” a tall, graceful 
young lass, with a bright decided manner, and a face, complexion, 
gnd general air of distinction that made her a show-room treasure. 

Madame never had ill-treated her at the worst of times; if 
Nessie worked hard, she herself worked harder. Of all the small 
indulgences that she ever permitted herself, a bountiful share was 
accorded to Nessie. No one was ever permitted to treat her with 
disrespect, nor was she ever allowed to go out with the perambulator 
or sit in the kitchen. Now and then came days of pienty. A good 
wedding or death—the latter Ly preference—amonust the clients of 
the little shop, and madame ail signalise the windfall by buying 
Nessie a gown or taking her to the theatre ; for all of which Nessie 
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her hardest in the house and the shop, of which last, indeed, her 
bright wits and quick fingers were the mainstay, and believed in 
“Aunt Elly’s” goodness with all her might. She almost shrieked 
with delight when the railway omnibus deposited them at the dvur 
of their new home. 

Great Clive Street was once the most aristocratic quarter of 
Northport, but its day is gone, and its merchant princes fled, to villa . 
residences up the river-side, or mansions in the great parks withon: — 
the city. One end still maintains its dignity. Carriages may vet 
there be seen, congregating before the door of a fashionable physician 
or a popular dentist, but the exclusiveness of the other end has totally 
departed. Trade has crept in, be leases never so stringent. Awell- - 
known pastrycook evasively displays his brass plate on an inner 
green-baize door and lets a monster wedding-cake appear between the 
dining-room window-curtains ; and some art mietal-workers hav. 
made their balconies and area-railings as flagrant an advertisement - 
= they dared, but Mistress Ellenoure’s audacity went far beyond all — 
this. . 

Her bricks were newly-pointed and blushing their ruddiest ; biz 
windows with latticed panes and stained glass had been broken out 
on the ground and first floors, and the great stucco portico hail 
somehow given place to a timbered erection with a red and blue 
legend running around it, and a golden bulrush suspended above. 
The legacy had been deeply dipped into, but Nessie declared the 
result to be worth its cost many times told. : 

The lower rooms were to be work-rooms, with an office for 
Mrs. Vance, the first-floor show-rooms, and the floors above living 
rooms. There was a generous amount of space in the great corner 
house ; wide staircases, and spacious landings, airy garrets for children 
and apprentices, and vast unfathomed vaults of kitchen and cellars. 

Nessie danced all over it, exclaiming, approving, and suggesting, 
till she stopped, fairly transfixed at the sight of the little room 
destined for herself—the only one on which paint and decoration, 
not actually necessary, had been expended. 

It was an ideal girl’s chamber, all white and soft green. Daisies 
on the chintz, lace curtains, white wood furniture, a big toilet-glas-, 
and a pretty book-shelf. 

_ Auntie darling ! you must have been mad to do it,” she gaspe.l 
at last. 

“T knew extra furniture would be wanted, and I decided it 
should be for your room,” Mrs. Vance answered in a dry represse:l 
tone. “You must not have the children at night any more now ; I 
can take both little ones now that I have room.” a 

“That you don’t,” Nessie declared. “If I sleep here, so shall 
Toosy, that’s decided.” 

Mrs. Vance looked wistfully at the girl for a moment. 


“T have always done my best for you, haven't I, Nessic? If—if 
this house were yours—your own——” 
She faltered. 


“ T should go and clear those workmen out of the show-room at 
once,” Nessie ended promptly. “It will never be scoured down in 
time if we don’t.” 

Trampling of feet and tapping of hammers were still audible, 
though, according to agreement, the last man should have been olf 
the premises two days ago. 

“T can’t help it,” the foreman declared ; “I never see such a job. 
Seems as if we was overlooked, it do,” and he spat softly to avert the 
omen. ‘“ Half-a-dozen of paper short at the last moment, and no 
matching it, and Bill and side, our best hand, tumbles offa ladder 
and puts his shoulder out, bales knocking up acan of linseed-oil 
slap up against that dado; and paste don’t seem to hold, nor colour 
to set, nor even nails to be druv’, as one had a right to expect them 
to. Seems like as it were a bewitched job, it do,” grumbled the 
injured tradesman. . 

Mrs. Vance made short work of him, and cleared him and hi: 
men out, and had the charwomen in in no time, while she an! 
Nessie unpacked, and dusted, and arranged, not only all day, bu’ 
all night as well, till by ten o’clock on the fateful morniny, all was 
in review order, and The Golden Bulrush open to the public. 

Nessie, tired as she was, had revelled in her work, laying down 
the Persian rugs in the long show-room, draping its artistic tapestries, 
epee the quaint old cabinets and tall chaira, the carven chests 
and china vases, to the best advantage. One huge recess at the eni| 
was fitted with a great gilded console-table, and a mirror above 
reaching to the ceiling. 

“T know that’s an abomination in your sight, Nessie,” Mistress 
Ellenoure said, laughing; “you’d like to smother it with little 
shelves across it, and blue teacups. I can’t understand the artistic 
objection to a decent reflection of oneself. It’s far more interestiny 
to a woman than all the china that ever was baked.” 

So Nessie had to content herself with screening the obnoxious 
sheet of quicksilver as she best could with tall jars and gold-tippe:l 
bulrushes, and veiling its gilded abortion of a leg with the gorgeous 
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‘Any woman might enjoy seeing herself with such a back- 
ground,” she pronounced, studying the carefully-chosen tints of the 
walls approvingly, “and any gown will look rizht seen against it.” 

But, in truth, Mrs. Vance’s wares could stand on their own 
merits. 

Nessie was clad in softly-draped sad-coloured stuff, with some 
ase oe of dead-gold here and there. 

“T don’t want you to be a mere black silk lay-figure,” Mrs. Vance 
had said. “I want 
becomingly.” 

She herself was gorgeous in lustrous satin, combining the very 
latest fashion with some quaint suggestion of coif and kirtle, and the 
two made a very pretty picture in the mirror when she came softly 
behind and kissed Nessie’s pretty ear. 

“And any room or gown would look right with someone I know 
in it, and I only hope some of these fine young merchant-princes 
may come along and see it for himself, and give me the chance, for 
once in my life, of making a perfect wedding-dress, and — who 
knows {—perhaps a Court dress to follow.” 

“Qh, auntie!” Nessie was laughingly protesting, when she 
stopped amazed. 

Mrs. Vance’s jaw had fallen, her eyes stared wildly, she clutched 
Nessie’s shoulder with a trembling hand, pointing with the other to 
the mirror. 

“Who passed there just now?” she asked at last under her 
breath. oO 

“Nobody, dear. You are dizzy with over-work. Let me get 
you some wine.” | 

“No, no!” Mrs. Vance shook her head, rubbed her eyes, and 
looked furtively around. ‘The shadows—that glass — distorted 
reflections, I think,” she murmured confusedly ; and just then all 
colloquy was stopped, for the little boy in flat cap and stamped 
leather jerkin, who waited in the hall, flung the door open 
magnificently wide and ushered in the first customers. 

No merchant-prince came along that day ; nevertheless, it was 
exceptionally prosperous. The “Stelfox luck” seemed to cling 
about the place still. It was the dull season just before the beginning 
of the winter festivities, and the Northport ladies, dowered as a rule 
with much spare cash and more spare time, were ready to receive 
any novelty graciously. Mistress Ellenoure was amusing, insinuating, 
and fair dealing, and Nessie the most charming lay-figure for the 
exhibition of new and dainty devices. When evening came it was 
with a triumphant heart that Nessie cleared the rooms, looked half- 
appalled at the order-book, wrote a telegram to bring down appren- 
tices and assistants by the first train, and then betook herself to the 
office to count the money, while Mrs. Vance tossed up something 
hot for supper in the kitchen, having dismissed the charwoman for 
the night. 

“We must look out for extra hands if this goes on, auntie. You'll 
make your fortune in six months at this rate.” 

; ne Our fortune,” corrected Mrs. Vance. “Yours as well as mine, 
ope. | 
“What pretty women they have here,” Nessie went on enthu- 

siastically, “it’s a pleasure to work for them ; but oh, auntic, what a 

millennium it would be if, instead of being dressed by the dozen, all 

more or less alike, each woman would earnestly study and work out, 
once for all, her own fashion of dress, made in the richest, most 
lasting stuff she can rightly afford, and only modified by the season 

er advancing years.” x 
“Supposing she hadn’t brains enough?” objected Mistress 

Ellenoure. | oe 
“Then let her pay me, or some qther discreet and worthy artist, 

to do it for her.” 

“Then think how bad for trade; nothing would be discarded 

before it was worn out.” 

“Think of the women who would go through life trying in vain 

to discover what their style really was. There'd be change enough 

in the world, Aunt Elly.” 

Here a terrific yawn interrupted the discussion, and by mutual 
consent both moved off to bed, early as it was. Nessie found herself 
too over-tired and excited to think of sleep. when she got upstairs. 
She was still brushing out her dark curly locks, at her pretty 
dressing-table, when she heard a voice calling below, “Nessie! 
Nessie!” in suppressed tones of fear. She ran down to the first 
landing, where stood Mrs. Vance in her dressing-gown, lamp in hand, 
listening at the show-room door. . 

“ Nessie, didn’t you make all safe here?” 2°. 

Nessie nodded. “Fastened the windows, barred the shutters, 
put out the gas, locked the door, and gave the key to you,” she 
replied promptly. : | 

_ “There’s someone in there now,” Mrs. Vance whispered impres- 

sively ; “someone walking up and down with an irregular, limpin 

step. I heard it, and the tap of a stick on the floor. It aoopad 
when you came.” 
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And we are all alone in the house !” 

That seed-pearl embroidery is worth a 
m 

It's 


“ Thieves ! 

“Of course it is. 
guineas, and that Point de Venise flounce five times as much. 
not afraid. We must catch them. Run and find the key. 
hanging up in the pocket of my gown.” 

Nessie obeyed svftly, and returned to find her aunt still on the 
watch, armed with the largest carver and the dinner-bell. 

“There, Nessie, stand at the lauding-window, and when [I give 
the signal you rouse the neighbourhood. Don’t be too precipitate, 
though, it may be cats.” 

Nessie inclined to that opinion, but wasted no time in discussion. 
She posted herself as desired, bell in hand, while Mrs. Vance, turn- 
ing the key gently, suddenly flung open the door and marched to 
the attack, lamp in one hand, bare blade in the other. There was 
an awful portentous silence after she disappeared. Nessie waited 
breathless, all ears for the signal, in vain. 

“ N—N—Nessie, hel—l—p !” came a faint strangled cry in her 
aunt’s voice, that sounded as if shaken out of her. 

Nessie flew to the rescue. 

On an ottoman in front of the big mirror sat Mrs. Vance, all 
limp and dishevelled, her eyes fixed blankly on its dusky depths, 
her lamp toppling over on a neighbouring chair, and the carving- 
knife dangling feebly from her nerveless clasp. 

Nessie rushed at her and caught the lamp, then gazed all around 
in consternation. 

The empty blocks and wire-frames had the room to themselve< 
apparently. She peered cautiously round the tall cabinets, behind 
the curtains, and under the tables. Nothing, nobody there. Then, 
bolder grown, she struck a match and set all the hghts of the old- 
fashioned gaseliers a blazing. The large doors between that room 
and the next were securely fastened inside. Nessie tried all the 
windows, looked in all the ottomans, and returned to her aunt 
fairly bewildered. 

es Did you see anything? Why did you call ‘help’?” she asked 
at last. 

Mrs. Vance only moaned. 

“JT feel as if I were pinched black and blue,” she complained 
presently ; “look at my shoulders.” | 

Nessie did look, but seeing no trace of ill-usage, wrapped 
her up warmly again, and suggested that they should go to bed. . 

“ Over-work, poor dear thing,” was the ty mental conclusion 
as Mrs. Vance staggered to her feet, and holding very tight to her, 
made her shaky way back to her room. 

She refused Nessie’s offer of com aeieeeey or the night, and 
with a hurried farewell, locked and bolted herself in. 

Nessie tossed and tumbled under her lace-trimmed counterpane 
for a little, wondering what she should do if Aunt Elly’s wits really 
were to give way, but weariness soon got the better of her anxieties, 
and she woke next morning to find Mistress Ellenoure fresh, brisk, 
and business-like as ever. A new servant was coming in, and the 
apprentices, under charge of her old forewoman, would be down 
by noon, and must be set to work at once. 

“How did you sleep ?” she found time to ask Nessie. 

“Very well, indeed, till morning, when I was horribly bothered 
by a dream visitor.” 

‘‘What? The merchant-prince ?” 

“Tm sure I hope not. He was a grey, wizened, ever-so-old, 
little man in a snuff-coloured suit with bright buttons, and a huge 
bandage of a white-silk neckcloth, who came limping in, leaning on 
a gold-knobbed cane.” , 

“ How alarming !” said Mrs. Vance with a forced little laugh. 

‘Not at all. He smiled most benignantly on me, only persisted 
in urging me to get up and come away with him, which i felt crue} 
on his part, when I was so dead sleepy. He was becoming very 
imperative, indeed, when I suddenly awoke. He was just what I 
alwa 8 fancied old Mr. Stelfox to be. Was he anything like 
him 

“No. Oh dear no! Why, Uncle Jacob was quite another sort 
of man; with a grey beard and a fine white head, you know;” and 
Mistress Ellenoure hastily measured and snipped off some Turkish 
embroidery, three-quarters of a yard too short, and hurried away. 

The red gown that Nessie donned for business hours was a 
novelty in those days, cruelly trying to any but the possessor of her 
lily and rose tints, but admirably chosen to show off Mrs. Vance’s 
last consignments of Spanish laces. She had Algerine embroideries, 
too, and soft creamy Indian silks, and Nessie was kept exhibiting 
mantles, and flounces, and all the rest of it, till she almost grew sick 
of her own pretty reflection in the big mirror. 

Vance kept persistently away from that end of the room, 
only coming near her three times, and each time making some un- 
wonted and astonishing blunder. She declared herself sold out of 
hand-painted satins, with a boxful at her-elbow; and when Mr.. 
Towerdale, the great leader of Northport’ taste, was in| the very 
middle of an order, actually turned: off jand.hurried away, knocking 
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down and treading on the precious pearl embroidery, to attend to 4 | another start in life. Nessie tried to hint as’ much that same evening, 


perfectly insignificant new comer. 

The great lady stared in some surprise, but her friend, whom 
Nessie was serving, turned vivaciously from the glass to her : 

“Oh, do look | Who was that who passed just now ?” 

“ST saw nobody,” said Mrs. Towerdale icily, while Nessie, in 
despair at her aunt’s blunder, hurriedly brought forth the great 
treasure of the house—a portfolio, with sketches of costume by a 
distinguished RA., obtained Mrs. Vance only knew how, and with 
a dexterous show of semi-confidence, exhibited one or two. 

“<I could have sworn to him,” the lady declared, “ just the old, 
bandy, snuff-coloured legs and gaiters, and his queer little monkey- 
face looking over that great poultice of a white bandanna round his 
throat. Where can he have gone ?” 

Nessie nearly let fall the drawing which Mrs. Towerdale was 
graciously levelling her eye-glass at, in her amaze at hearing her last 
night’s visitor described so exactly. 

‘¢’You mean old Jacob Stelfox ?” asked a third lady, joining the 
group. “I was thinking of him just now. I used to come here 
with my husband very often once. Dear me! it almost made me 
shiver to fancy I heard the tapping of his big cane, and his halt- 
ing footstep! He lived in these rooms, you know, at last, and all the 
exercise he took was to hop up and down, and in and out.” 

“Of course, the idea must be carefully carried out in the other 
details of the costume,” Mrs. Towerdale was prosing on impressively, 
and Nessie could listen no more to the other conversation. 

Her poor little head felt utterly dazed with all she had to specu- 
late on. How could she have come to dream of old Jacob, and why 
should Mrs. Vance have tried to deceive her ? 

The day drew to its close, again a prosperous one ; 80 prosperous 
that Nessie could hardly marvel at Mistress Ellenoure’s unusual 
high spirits and talkativeness. 

They sat down to supper, a well-served meal this night, with 
actually a bottle of champagne between them, of which all but 
Nessie’s one modest glass fell to Mra. Vance’s share. She grew 
extravagantly affectionate and laudatory, predicted the advent of 
the merchant-prince more confidently than ever, drew fantastic 

ictures of their future prosperity, and ended by sending Nessie to 
early, and declaring her intention of sitting up all night, if need 
be, preparing work for the next day. 

Nessie departed, not unwillingly, but before half her night’s rest 
was over, started up, as she fancied, broad awake. The light of a street- 
lamp shone on her white blind, and dark against it was the outline of 
a man’s figure, an old man, bent and halting, who with raised fore- 
finger beckoned impatiently to her. 

She rose, or thought she did, and reluctantly followed as he 
slowly limped before her out of the room, and down the staircase to 
the next landing. It was brilliantly lighted, and crouching all scared 
and white at the closed door of the show-room was Aunt Elly, 
clutching fast the key. ; 

The old man made a stern gesture of command that she should 
open it forthwith. She hesitated with imploring looks and words 
that Nessie could not hear. The old man’s brows knit ominously, 
he made one angry stride forward, his heavy stick raised to strike 
when Neasie, flinging herself desperately between them, was gras 
and held fast in Mrs. Vance’s arms—and woke. 

“My dear! What have you been dreaming of? I heard you 
stirring, and ran downstairs just in time to turn up the gas and catch 

ou.” 

“Was I walking in my sleep?” asked Neasie confusedly. 
‘*Where’s the old man? Did he hurt you?” 

Mrs. Vance grew white to the lips, and glanced furtively around 
with terrified eyes. 

“ Don’t, dear. Don’t think any more of it. There, come upstairs 
again, and I'll lie down beside you.” 

Nessie followed her, half ashamed, and the rest of the night 
passed quietly. 

Next day brought business brisk enough to wipe out the memo 
of the night’s scare from the mind of one of the women at least. 
great fancy ball was in contemplation, and the Northport mind was 
greatly exercised on the question of costume. Mistress Ellenoure 
threw herself into the subject con amore, and surpassed herself in 
fertility of suggestion and boldness of artistic design. 

Nessie wondered and admired, and wondered more when now 
and then she caught her sunk in fits of gloomy brooding or listened 
to some miserable nervous outbreak most unlike Mrs. Vance’s usual 
happy, well-controlled temper. It suddenly occurred to her that the 
Rio Palmas mail might have come in and brought the usual tidings 
of invincible bad fortune and demand for supplies. Still, orders were 
une in, the great half-furnished resonant rooms above were 

uzzing like a hive with the whirr of sewing-machines, the click of 
ecissors, and the rustle of endless yards of costly fabrics ; sales, and 
for ready cash, had been going on all day long, and, if the worst 
came to the worst, The Golden Bulrush might afford Mr. Tom Vance 


but her aunt almost repulsed her. 

“You don’t know what you are talking about. Tom would 
never be so mean as to take our earnings from us. It would be 
robbery. Do you really think he might come home and take all this?” 
with a sudden look of terror; “it is mine, you know, not his at all. 
What will become of us if he does?” 

‘Auntie dearest, you are simply killing yourself with anxieties. 
Don’t invent a new one. You haven't had a decent night’s rest 
since we came hereeither. It is your turn tosleepto-night. I don’t 
mean to close an eye till those rosebuds are on Mrs. Towerdale’s 
train, so I shall sit by you to-night.” 

Half ungraciously Mrs. Vance let herself be led away, suffering 
the girl’s tender service and caresses with a sullen stupefied air. Her 
eyes closed as her head touched the pillow, and she fell sound asleep 
holding Nessie’s hand. When her clasp relaxed, Nessie softly un- 
folded her work, and by the light of her carefully-shaded candle 
began to adjust her rose-sprays on her velvet, a difficult and dainty 
piece of work which absorbed her entirely for some houra 

Suddenly she lifted her head. The house had been profoundly 
still, only Mrs. Vance’s regular breathing breaking the silence. Now 
in the distance she heard a soft but distinct and measured sound, 
growing nearer and nearer—a halting footstep on the stairs. She 
listened breathlessly as it came closer step by step. She knew 
when it reached the landing and paused, as an old man would to 
rest, then came steadily onward till it stopped at the bedroom-door. 
The handle turned softly but decidedly, and the door moved 
inwards till it disclosed the figure that Nessie knew must be 
there—the little, bent, snuff-brown form of old Jacob Stelfox. His 
eyebrows were knit as he gazed in on them, and he raised a, hand 
in menace. 

Mrs, Vance tossed, and moaned, and started up, and Nessie, fling- 
ing @ protecting arm round her shoulders, and feeling braver than 
she imagined possible, gazed firmly on the wizened old face that 
advanced out of the darkness till it glared over the foot of the bed 
on them. He beckoned as he had done before and turned away, 
while Mrs. Vance struggled away from Nessie, and attempted to get 
out of bed. There was something in her face that made Nessie 
dread either to wake or to try to stop her. So she slipped on 
her shoes and rolled a shawl round her. Then, one waking, 
one sleeping, the two women followed step by step the shadowy, 
limping figure that led them down the great staircase to the door at 
its bot It was open. A cold, unearthly, greenish light seemed to 
emanate from the mirror, rendering visible the table in front, and 
dimly the surrounding objects. If grew stronger and clearer as the 
old man approached, and seemed to concentrate itself on him as he 
turned a faced them. with bright, angry we 

Mrs. Vance slipped suddenly from Nessie’s supporting clasp, 
stumbling blindly forward with outstretched arms till she fell on 
her knees at his feet. Again he raised his hand solemnly, his frown 
grew deeper, rays of fierce light seemed to dart from his eyes and 
transfix the kneeling suppliant before him. She writhed in dumb 
appeal, and at last broke forth in strangled sobbing tones : 

“What have I done? What harm to you or her? Nessie! 
Save me! save me from him !” , 

But Nessie stood powerless, spell-bound. | 

“Why do you torment me? Did I ever ask for your house or 
money? Haven’t I been an honest, hard-working woman all my 
life, and as good to Nessie as if she had been my own child? 
Don’t ! don’t! Your eyes scorch me! Go away! go away!” she 
moaned, grovelling at the spectre’s feet. “What if Nessie 
was your nearest-of-kin? How did I know you ever cared to 
hear of her? You all disowned and cast off her mother 
when she ran away with young Ned Halliday (I was the only 
one to stand up for poor Aunt Hester then), and you never cared to 
enquire what became of them. How could I msk a quarrel with 
you? I had the children to think of. If I have done wrong, it was 
forthem. Take your money away again, ruin us if. you will, but 
leave me.” 

Still the grim old face scowled menacingly down on the poor 
terrified creature; but as Nessie listened a flood of generous wrath 
seemed to rise hot and strong in her heart. With a desperate effort 
she burst from the spell that held her, and rushed forward. 

“You wicked old man!” she cried, transported with indigna- 
tion. ‘You mean, wrong-headed old spectre!” Go away at once 
to your grave, or wherever you came from! What business have 
you here at all? This isn’t your house now. It belongs to someone 
who will make a better use of it than you ever did. And frighten 
her out of it you shall not !” ia%, & 

Nessie spoke in a perfect torrent of wrath, that swept away all 
terror of the apparition, who seemed to listen with a ghastly sneer in 
his cold gleaming eyes. | -_ 

“So you threw off my mother? Left her and me to Aunt 
Elly’s charity, and now you want to put things straight again, as you 
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Nessie felt quite mollified towards it. 

* [ll try and think as kindly as I can of you, but you must see 
how Aunt Elly’s living love and care have been more to me than all 
you could ever dofor me. You had bettergo. You have no part in 
our lives, and you can but trouble them. You can do no good in 
the world any more. Good-bye—good-bye.” 

There was but a little cloud of snuff-coloured mist left by this 
time. The weird cold light in the mirror was waxing low. On the 
floor lay Mrs. Vance, a motionless heap of white drapery. 

A chill crept to the marrow of Nessie’s bones as for one instant a 
cold trembling hand seemed to be laid on her downbent head, and 
an icy sigh, like a breath from a snow-cloud, breathed over her 
‘“‘Farewell,” and all was darkness. 


fancy. What do you mean todo? What do all you ghosts expect 
todo? Youcan haunt the house and drive Aunt Ellenoure out of it,’ 
but you can’t put anyone else in.” 

The phantom still listened with a sideway turn of the head, 
and a malicious smile wreathing his sunken lips. He laid his hand 
impressively on the marble table, and nodded meaningly. ? 

Nessie defiantly swept up to him and examined the spot from 
which he withdrew his hand, above and below. She had dusted it 
often enough to know it well—the gilded garland of a frame, the 
impossible ‘lion’s leg beneath. The slab was marble, the garland 
wood and plaster, the leg wood and iron, just like a hundred others 
of the period. 

Still, urged by that mocking smile, she tried again. Resting on 
the edge, she felt the slab move slightly. She pressed a little, 
and the whole slab slid back into some recess of the wall, leaving 
the frame exposed, and in the frame a secret receptacle. 

Three or Four dusty blue envelopes lay in it. The top one was 
closed and sealed. She lifted it gingerly with her finger-tips, and 
blowing the dust away from its address, read by the hght of that 
weird unnatural radiance that flashed up as if in triumph : 


“This codicil to my will of 1866 is to be delivered, after my 


death, to Messrs. Faucit and Fulwort. 
“ (Signed) JACOB STELFOX.” 


Mrs. Vance woke next morning to find herself snug in bed, after 
a long dreamless night. There was a smell of smouldering paper 
anda little pile of blackened fragments in the grate, a candle 
guttered to its death in a smoky socket, and in her chair beside the 
table slept Nessie, quietly and peacefully as a child, the last rose bur 
hanging by the last needleful of silver thread to the blue velvet 
train in her lap. 

Her pretty lips parted with a smile, her long curly lashes quivered 
asunder. | 

“ Something has happenec 
“What is it?” 

Mistress Ellenoure knit her brows distressfully. 

““T can’t recall it, Nessie. Have we both been dreaming ?” 


” 


she cried, starting up broad awake. 
Nessie tore it open, in obedience to a gesture of the apparition’s. 
The long-foldecd blue paper crackled apart reluctantly. The writing 
inside was fair and plain. The meaning of all the dry lengthy 
phrases seemed to start out clear before her in sudden vividness. “T don’t know.” 
It was in the hand of old Jacob himself, in as spiteful terms “T don’t know.” 
as were consistent with perfect legality, and to the following “Then nobody knows, unless perhaps old Jacob Stel fox.” 
Then with a kiss and a laugh they forgot the subject. 
Nessie has never found her merchant-prince, which is the less to 
be regretted in that she infinitely prefers the handsome junior 
artner in the art metal-works opposite. She is as happy a wife a- 
rs. Vance a widow, fascinating Tom Vance having ended his days 
characteristically in the last revolution in Rio Palmas six months 
before the marriage. | 
Having, with his usual frank affability, promised the support of 
the British Government unreservedly to both parties, he was incon- 
eee shot in the market-place of Santa Fé by the first which found 
im out. 


A 


a ide : 
hat his niece, Ellenoure Vance, having for purposes of her own 
concealed from him the existence of a daughter of his youngest 
sister, Hester, and Edward Halliday, to mark his disapproval of her 
unworthy conduct, he proceeded to cancel all previous bequests in 
her favour, and to bequeath all that he had originally bequeathed 
to her to the aforesaid daughter, etc., ete. 
Nessie read, and turned a gaze of scorn on the mocking phantom. 
“So that was to be Aunt Elly’s reward for loving and caring for 
me! Why didn’t you do it yourself, instead of hoarding up spite 
against her all these years? I suppose this thing is legal,” 
examining the document with utter repulsion, “and no lawyer can Mrs. Vance mourned him as a martyred patriot, but, relieved 
upset it.” Old Jacob grinned confidently. “Then I can!” and the ; from the burden of his existence, prospers exceedingly in a yorgeous 
paper was contemptuously scattered at his feet in a dozen fragments. | plate-glass emporium of her own nowadays. 
‘As if flesh and blood could not get the better of any ghost that “My dear,” she said to Nessie on her wedding-day, “never 
ever walked !” | despise riches. They have brought me a clear conscience at last. I 
The little grey ghost’s hands were raised in trembling horror, and | dared not give up my rightful inheritance before, though I alwavs 
his chin sank suddenly forward on his white neckcloth. Nessie | felt it should have been yours. Now, dearest, take it with my love 
pursued her advantage mercilessly. as your wedding-present.” 
“Qh, I’ve no doubt youare hugging to yourself the thought of She laid a mighty bundle in Nessie’s hands as she spoke—the 
what a good exemplary benefactor to mankind you are; of all you | title-deeds of The Golden Bulrush. 
have done for your family, and the blessing you are guing to be to There is music of children’s voices, and patter of tiny feet up 
your native town. You foolish old man! It isn’t your money now j and down the solemn old dwelling, and Nessie’s bright presence 
that isdoing anything. Noone owes youa grateful thought for it. | makes sunshine there all day long. 
It isn’t the people you benefit when you are dead that are taken into The dim old mirror still holds its place, but no one guesses 
account ; it is those you did no good to when you were alive that are ; how, when the evening shadows fall, a grey wistful face peers 
counted up against you.” Irom out its misty depths, and a yearning sigh for life and 
The poor old figure seemed to shrink under her bright indignant | opportunity long gone by floats sadly echoing through the deserted 
gaze and fade fainter and fainter. rooms. 
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‘‘Any woman might enjoy seeing herself with such a back- 
ground,” she pronounced, studying the carefully-chosen tints of the 
walls approvingly, “and any gown will look rivht seen against it.” 

But, in truth, Mrs. Vance’s wares could stand on their own 
merits. 

Nessie was clad in softly-draped sad-coloured stuff, with some 
telling points of dead-gold here and there. 

“1 don’t want you to be a mere black silk lay-figure,” Mrs. Vance 
had said. “I want you to show how any colour can be wom 
becomingly.” | 

She herself was gorgeous in lustrous satin, combining the very 
latest fashion with some quaint suggestion of coif and kirtle, and the 
two made a very pretty picture in the mirror when she came softly 
behind and kissed Nessie’s pretty ear. 

“And any room or gown would look right with someone I know 
in it, and I only hope some of these fine young merchant-princes 
may come along and see it for himself, and give me the chance, for 
once in my life, of making a perfect wedding-dress, and — who 
knows ?—perhaps a Court dress to follow.” 

“Oh, auntie!” Nessie was laughingly protesting, when she 
als amazed. 

Mrs. Vance’s jaw had fallen, her eyes stared wildly, she clutched 
Nessie’s shoulder with a trembling hand, pointing with the other to 
the mirror. 

“Who passed there just now?” she asked at last under her 
breath. | | 

“Nobody, dear. You are dizzy with over-work. Let me get 
you some wine.” oe 

“No, no!” Mrs, Vance shook her head, rubbed her eyes, and 
looked furtively around. ‘The shadows—that glass — distorted 
reflections, I think,” she murmured confusedly ; and just then all 
colloquy was stopped, for the little boy in flat cap and stamped 
leather jerkin, who waited in the hall, flung the door open 
magnificently wide and ushered in the first customers. 

No merchant-prince came along that day ; nevertheless, it was 
exceptionally prosperous. The “Stclfox luck” seemed to cling 
about the place still. It was the dull season just before the beginning 
of the winter festivities, and the Northport ladies, dowered as a rule 
with much spare cash and more spare time, were ready to receive 
any novelty graciously. Mistress Ellenoure was amusing, insinuating, 
and fair dealing, and Nessie the most charming lay-figure for the 
exhibition of new and dainty devices. When evening came it was 
with a triumphant heart that Nessie cleared the rooms, looked half- 
appalled at the order-book, wrote a telegram to bring down appren- 
tices and assistants by the first train, and then batoel herself to the 
office to count the money, while Mrs. Vance tossed up something 
hot for supper in the kitchen, having dismissed the charwoman for 
the night. 

“We must look out for extra hands if this goes on, auntie. You'll 
make your fortune in six months at this rate.” : 

“Qur fortune,” corrected Mrs. Vance. “Yours as well as mine, 
T hope.” : , 

“What pretty women they have here,” Nessie went on enthu- 
siastically, “it’s a pleasure to work for them ; but oh, auntie, what a 
millennium it would be if, instead of being dressed by the dozen, all 
more or less alike, each woman would earnestly study and work out, 
once for all, her own fashion of dress, made in the richest, most 
Jasting stuff she can rightly afford, and only modified by the season 
er advancing years.” 2 

“Supposing she hadn’t brains enough?” objected Mistress 
Elienoure, | ar ae 

“Then let her pay me, or some other discreet and worthy artist, 
to do it for her.” 

“Then think how bad for trade; nothing would be discarded 
before it was worn out.” 

“Think of the women who would go through life trying in vain 
to discover what their style really was. There’d be change enough 
in the world, Aunt Elly.” ~ 

Here a terrific yawn interrupted the discussion, and by mutual 
consent both moved off to bed, early as it was. Nessie found herself 
too over-tired and excited to think of sleep. when she got upstairs. 
She was still brushing out her dark curly locks, at her pretty 
dressing-table, when she heard a voice calling below, “Nessie! 
Nessie !” in suppressed tones of fear. She ran down to the first 
landing, where stood Mrs. Vance in her dressing-gown, lamp in hand, 
listening at the show-room door. 

“ Nessie, didn’t you make all cafe here?” .° . 

Nessie nodded. ‘“Fastened the windows, barred the shutters, 
put out the gas, locked the door, and gave the key to you,” she 
replied promptly. 

_ ‘There’s someone in there now,” Mrs. Vance whispered impres- 
sively ; “someone walking up and down with an irregular, limpin 
step. I heard it, and the tap of a stick on the floor. It stopp 
when you came.” 


“Thieves! And we are all alone in the house !” 

“Of course it is. That seed-pearl embroidery is worth fifty 
guineas, and that Point de Venise flounce five times as much. I’m 
not afraid. We must catch them. Run and find the key. It’s 
hanging up in the pocket of my gown.” 

Nessie obeyed softly, and returned to find her aunt still on the 
watch, armed with the largest carver and the dinner-hell. 

“There, Nessie, stand at the lauding-window, and when I give 
the iar you rouse the neighbourhood. Don’t be too precipitate, 
though, it may be cats.” 

Nessie inclined to that opinion, but wasted no time in discussion. 
She posted herself as desired, bell in hand, while Mrs. Vance, turn- 
ing the key gently, suddenly flung open the door and marched to 
the attack, lamp in one hand, bare blade in the other. There was 


an awful portentous silence after she disappeared. Nessie waited 


breathless, all ears for the signal, in vain. 

“ N—N—Nessie, hel—l—p !” came a faint strangled cry in her 
aunt’s voice, that sounded as if shaken out of her. 

Nessie flew to the rescue. 

On an ottoman in front of the big mirror sat Mra. Vance, all 
limp and dishevelled, her eyes fixed blankly on its dusky depths, 
her lamp toppling over on a neighbouring chair, and the carving- 
knife dangling feebly from her nerveless clasp. 

Nessie rushed at her and caught the lamp, then gazed all around 
in consternation. 

The empty blocks and wire-frames had the room to themselves 
apparently. She peered cautiously round the tall cabinets, behind 
the curtains, and under the tables. Nothing, nobody there. Then, 
bolder grown, she struck a match and set all the lights of the old- 
fashioned gaseliers a blazing. The large doors between that room 
and the next were securely fastened inside. Nessie tried all the 
windows, looked in all the ottomans, and returned to her aunt 
fairly bewildered. 

Did you see anything? Why did you call ‘help’?” she asked 
at last. 

Mrs. Vance only moaned. 

“TI feel as if I were pinched black and blue,” she complaincd 
presently ; “look at my shoulders.” 

Nessie did look, but seeing no trace of ill-usage, wrapped 
her up warmly again, and suggested that they should go to bed. . 

“* Over-work, poor dear thing,” was the res mental conclusion 
as Mrs. Vance staggered to her feet, and holding very tight to her, 
made her shaky way back to her room. 

She refused Nessie’s offer of companionship for the night, and 
with a hurried farewell, locked and bolted herself in. 

Nessie tossed and tumbled under her lace-trimmed counterpane 
for a little, wondering what she should do if Aunt Elly’s wits really 
were to give way, but weariness soon got the better of her anxieties, 
and she woke next morning to find Mistress Ellenoure fresh, brisk, 
and business-like as ever. A new servant was coming in, and the 
apprentices, under charge of her old forewoman, would be down 
by noon, and must be set to work at once. | 

“‘ How did you sleep ?” she found time to ask Nessie. 

“Very well, indeed, till morning, when I was horribly bothered 
by a dream visitor.” 

“What? The merchant-prince ?” 

“T’m sure I hope not. He was a grey, wizened, ever-so-old, 
little man in a snuff-coloured suit with bright buttons, and a huge 
bandage of a white-silk neckcloth, who came limping in, leaning on 
a gold-knobbed cane.” 

“ How alarming !” said Mrs. Vance with a forced little laugh. 

‘‘Not at all. He smiled most benignantly on me, only persisted 
in urging me to get up and come away with him, which I felt cruel 
on his part, when I was so dead sleepy. He was becoming very 
imperative, indeed, when I suddenly awoke. He was just what 
always fancied old Mr. Stelfox to be. Was he anything like 
him : 


“No. Ohdearno! Why, Uncle Jacob was quite another sort 
of man; with a grey beard and a fine white head, you know;” and 
Mistress Ellenoure hastily measured and snipped off some Turkish 
embroidery, three-quarters of a yard too short, and hurried away. 

The red gown that Nessie donned for business hours was a 
novelty in those days, cruelly trying to any but the possessor of her 
lily and rose tints, but admirably chosen to show off Mrs. Vance’s 
last consignments of Spanish laces. She had Algerine embroideries, 
too, and soft creamy Indian silks, and Nessie was kept exhibiting 
mantles, and flounces, and all the rest of it, till she almost grew sick 
of her own pretty reflection in the big mirror. 

Mrs, Vance kept persistently away from that end of the room, 
only coming near her three times, and each time making some un- 
wonted and astonishing blunder. She declared herself sold out of 
hand-painted satins, with a boxful at her-elbow; and when Mrs. 
Towerdale, the great leader of Northport, taste, was in| the very 
middle of an order, actually turned, off jand. hurried away, Knocking 
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down and treading on the precious pearl embroidery, to attend to 4 | another start in life. Nessie tried to hint as much that same evening, 


perfectly insignificant new comer. 

The great lady stared in some surprise, but her friend, whom 
Nessie was serving, turned vivaciously from the glass to her : 

““Qh, do look + Who was that who passed just now ?” 

“IT saw nobody,” said Mrs. Towerdale icily, while Nessie, in 
despair at her aunt’s blunder, hurriedly brought forth the great 
treasure of the house—a portfolio, with sketches of costume by a 
distinguished RA., obtained Mrs. Vance only knew how, and with 
a dexterous show of semi-confidence, exhibited one or two. 

“I could have sworn to him,” the lady declared, “ just the old, 


bandy, snuff-coloured legs and gaiters, and his queer little monkey-. 


face looking over that great poultice of a white bandanna round his 
throat. Where can he have gone ?” 

Nessie nearly let fall the drawing which Mrs. Towerdale was 
graciously levelling her eye-glass at, in her amaze at hearing her last 
night’s visitor described so exactly. 

‘“¢’You mean old Jacob Stelfox ?” asked a third lady, joining the 
group. ‘“]T was thinking of him just now. I used to come here 
with my husband very often once. Dear me! it almost made me 
shiver to fancy I heard the tapping of his big cane, and his halt- 
ing footstep! He lived in these rooms, you know, at last, and all the 
exercise he took was to hop up and down, and in and out.” 

‘Of course, the idea must be carefully carried out in the other 
details of the costume,” Mrs. Towerdale was prosing on impressively, 
and Nessie could listen no more to the other conversation. 

Her poor little head felt utterly dazed with all she had to specu- 
late on. How could she have come to dream of old Jacob, and why 
should Mrs. Vance have tried to deceive her ? 

The day drew to its close, again a prosperous one ; so prosperous 
that Nessie could hardly marvel at Mistress Ellenoure’s unusual 
high spirits and talkativeness. 

They sat down to supper, a well-served meal this night, with 
actually a bottle of champagne between them, of which all but 
Nessie’s one modest glass fell to Mrs. Vance’s share. She grew 
extravagantly affectionate and laudatory, predicted the advent of 
the merchant-prince more confidently than ever, drew fantastic 

ictures of their future prosperity, and ended by sending Nessie to 
early, and declaring her intention of sitting up all night, if need 
be, preparing work for the next day. 

Nessie departed, not unwillingly, but before half her night’s rest 
was over, started up, asshe fancied, broad awake. The light of a street- 
lamp shone on her white blind, and dark against it was the outline of 
a man’s figure, an old man, bent and halting, who with raised fore- 
finger beckoned impatiently to her. . 

She rose, or thought she did, and reluctantly followed as he 
slowly limped before her out of the room, and down the staircase to 
the next landing. It was brilliantly lighted, and gaa) all scared 
and white at the closed door of the show-room was Aunt Elly, 
clutching fast the key. 

e old man made a stern gesture of command that she should 
open it forthwith. She hesitated with imploring looks and words 
that Nessie could not hear. The old man’s brows knit ominously, 
he made one angry stride forward, his heavy stick raised to strike 
when Nessie, flinging herself desperately between them, was gras 
and held fast in Mrs. Vance’s arms—and woke. 

‘My dear! What have you been dreaming of? I heard you 
stirring, and ran downstairs just in time to turn up the gas and catch 
you.” 

‘Was I walking in my sleep?” asked Nessie confusedly. 
‘* Where’s the old man? Did he hurt you ?” 

Mrs. Vance grew white to the lips, and glanced furtively around 
with terrified eyes. 

“ Don’t, dear. Don’t think any more of it. There, come upstairs 
again, and Ill lie down beside you.” 

Nessie followed her, half ashamed, and the rest of the night 
passed quietly. 

Next day brought business brisk enough to wipe out the memo 
of the night’s scare from the mind of one of the women at least. 
great fancy ball was in contemplation, and the Northport mind was 
greatly exercised on the question of costume. Mistress Ellenoure 
threw herself into the subject con amore, and surpassed herself in 
fertility of suggestion and boldness of artistic design. 

Nessie wondered and admired, and wondered more when now 
and then she caught her sunk in fits of gloomy brooding or listened 
to some miserable nervous outbreak most unlike Mrs. Vance’s usual 
happy, well-controlled temper. It suddenly occurred to her that the 
Rio Palmas mail might have come in and brought the usual tidings 
of invincible bad fortune and demand forsupplies. Still, orders were 
eet: in, the great half-farnished resonant rooms above were 

uzzing like a hive with the whirr of sewing-machines, the click of 
scissors, and the rustle of endless yards of costly fabrics ; sales, and 
for ready cash, had been going on all day long, and, if the worst 
came to the worst, The Golden Bulrush might afford Mr. Tom Vance 


but her aunt almost repulsed her. 

“You don’t know what you are talking about. Tom would 
never be so mean as to take our earnings from us. It would be 
robbery. Do you really think he might come home and take all this?” 
with a sudden look of terror ; “it is mine, you know, not his at all.’ 
What will become of us if he does?” 

“Auntie dearest, you are simply killing yourself with anxieties. 
Don’t invent a new one. You haven’t had a decent night’s rest 
since we came hereeither. It is your turn tosleepto-night. I don’t 
mean to close an eye till those rosebuds are on Mrs. Towerdale’s 
train, so I shall sit by you to-night.” 

Half ungraciously Mrs. Vance let herself be led away, suffering 
the girl’s tender service and caresses with a sullen stupefied air. Her 
eyes closed as her head touched the pillow, and she fell sound asleep 
holding Nessie’s hand. When her clasp relaxed, Nessie softly un- 
folded her work, and by the light of her carefully-shaded candle 
began to adjust her rose-sprays on her velvet, a difficult and dainty 
piece of work which absorbed her entirely for some houra 

Suddenly she lifted her head. The house had been profoundly 
still, only Mrs. Vance’s regular breathing breaking the silence. Now 
in the distance she heard a soft but distinct and measured sound, 
growing nearer and nearer—a halting footstep on the stairs. She 
listened breathlessly as it came closer step by step. She knew 
when it reached the landing and paused, as an old man would to 
rest, then came steadily onward till it stopped at the bedroom-door. 
The handle turned softly but decidedly, and the door moved 
inwards till it disclosed the figure that Nessie knew must be 
there—the little, bent, snuff-brown form of old Jacob Stelfox. His 
eyebrows were knit as he gazed in on them, and he raised a, hand 
in menace. 

Mrs, Vance tossed, and moaned, and started up, and Nessie, fling- 
ing a protecting arm round her shoulders, and feeling braver than 
she imagined possible, gazed firmly on the wizened old face that 
advanced out of the darkness till it glared over the foot of the bed 
on them. He beckoned as he had done before and turned away, 
while Mrs. Vance struggled chile from Nessie, and attempted to get 
out of bed. There was something in her face that made Nessie 
dread either to wake or to try to stop her. So she slipped on 
her shoes and rolled a shawl round her. Then, one waking, 
one sleeping, the two women followed step by step the shadowy, 
limping figure that led them down the great staircase to the door at 
its foot. It was open. A cold, unearthly, greenish light seemed to 
emanate from the mirror, rendering visible the table in front, and 
dimly the surrounding objects. If grew stronger and clearer as the 
old man approached, and seemed to concentrate itself on him as he 
turned aad faced them. with bright, angry we 

Mrs. Vance slipped suddenly from Nessie’s supporting clasp, 
stumbling blindly forward with outstretched arms i she fell on 
her knees at his feet. Again he raised his hand solemnly, his frown 
grew deeper, rays of fierce light seemed to dart from his eyes and 
transfix the kneeling suppliant before him, She writhed in dumb 
appeal, and at last broke forth in strangled sobbing tones : 

“What have 1 done? What harm to you or her? Nessie! 
Save me! save me from him !” , 

But Nessie stood powerless, spell-bound. | 

“Why do you torment me? Did I ever ask for your house or 
money? Haven’t I been an honest, hard-working woman all my 
life, and as good to Nessie as if she had been my own child? 
Don’t! don’t! Your eyes scorch me! Go away! go away!” she 
moaned, grovelling at the spectre’s feet. “What if Nessie 
was your nearest-of-kin? How did I know you ever cared to 
hear of her? You all disowned and cast off her mother 
when she ran away with young Ned Halliday (I was the only 
one to stand up for poor Aunt Hester then), and you never cared to 
enquire what became of them. How could I misk a quarrel with 
you? I had the children to think of. If I have done wrong, it was 
forthem. Take your money away again, ruin us if you will, but 
leave me.” 

Still the grim old face scowled menacingly down on the poor 
terrified creature ; but as Nessie listened a flood of generous wrath 
seemed to rise hot and strong in her heart. With a desperate effort 
she burst from the spell that held her, and rushed forward. 

“You wicked old man!” she cried, transported with indigna- 
tion. ‘You mean, wrong-headed old spectre! Go away at once 
to your grave, or wherever you came from! What business have 
you here at all? This isn’t your house now. It belongs to someone 
who will make a better use of it than you ever did. And frighten 
her out of it you shall not !” ie gee 

Nessie spoke in a perfect torrent of wrath, that swept away all 
terror of the apparition, who seemed to listen with a ghastly sneer in 
his cold gleaming eyes. | . . 

“So you threw off my mother? Left hervand me to/Aunt 
Elly’s charity, and now you want to put things straight again, as you 
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Nessie felt quite mollified towards it. 

“Tl try and think as kindly as I can of you, but you must see 
how Aunt Elly’s living love and care have been more to me than all 
you could ever do for me. You had better go. You have no part in 
our lives, and you can but trouble them. You can do no good in 
the world any more. Good-bye—good-bye.” 

There was but a little cloud of snuff-coloured mist left by this 
time. The weird cold light in the mirror was waxing low. On the 
floor lay Mrs. Vance, a motionless heap of white drapery. 

A chill crept to the marrow of Nessic’s bones as for one instant a 
cold trembling hand seemed to be laid on her downbent head, aud 
an icy sigh, like a breath from a snow-cloud, breathed over her 
“ Farewell,” and all was darkness. 


fancy. What do you mean todo? What do all you ghosts expect 
to do? Youcan haunt the house and drive Aunt Ellenoure out of it, 
but you can’t put anyone else in.” 

The phantom still listened with a sideway turn of the head, 
and a riialicious smile wreathing his sunken lips. He laid his hand 
impressively on the marble table, and nodded meaningly. —* 

Nessie defiantly swept up to him and examined the spot from 
which he withdrew his hand, above and below. She had dusted it 
often enough to know it well—the gilded garland of a frame, the 
impossible ‘Tion’s leg beneath. The slab was marble, the garland 
wood and plaster, the leg wood and iron, just like a hundred others 
of the period. 

Still, urged by that mocking smile, she tried again. Resting on 
the edge, she felt the slab move slightly. She pressed a little, 
and the whole slab slid back into some recess of the wall, leaving 
the frame exposed, and in the frame a secret receptacle. 

Three or four dusty blue envelopes lay in it. The top one was 
closed and sealed. She lifted it gingerly with her finger-tips, and 
blowing the dust away from its address, read by the hght of that 
weird unnatural radiance that flashed up as if in triumph : 


“This codicil to my will of 1866 is to be delivered, after my 


death, to Messrs. Faucit and Fulwort. 
; “(Signed) Jacobs STELFOX.” 


Mrs. Vance woke next morning to find herself snug in bed, after 
a long dreamless night. There was a smell of smouldering paper 
and a little pile of blackened fragments in the grate, a candle 
cuttered to its death in a smoky socket, and in her chair beside the 
table slept Nessie, quietly and peacefully as a child, the last rosebud 
hanging by the last needleful of silver thread to the blue velvet 
train in her lap. 

Her pretty lips parted with a smile, her long curly lashes quivered 
asunder. 

“Something has happened,” she cried, starting up broad awake. 
“What is it?” 


Nessie tore it open, in obedience to a gesture of the apparition’s. 
Mistress Ellenoure knit her brows distressfully. 


The long-folded blue paper crackled apart reluctantly. ‘The writing 


eg 


inside was fair and plain. The meaning of all the dry lengthy, “TI can’t recall it, Nessie. Have we both been dreaming ?” 
phrases seemed to start out clear befure her in swiden vividness. | “{ don’t know.” 

It was in the hand of old Jacob himself, in as spiteful terms | “T don’t know.” 
as were consistent with perfect legality, and to the following “Then nobody knows, unless perhaps old Jacob Stelfox.” 
purport : Then with a kiss and a laugh they forgot the subject. 


Nessie has never found her merchant-prince, which is the less to 

be reyretted in that she infinitely prefers the handsome junior 

rtner in the art metal-works opposite. She is as happy a wile a- 

rs. Vance a widow, fascinating Tom Vance having ended his days 

characteristically in the last revolution in Rio Palmas six months 
before the marriage. . 

Having, with his usual frank affability, promised the support of 
the British Government unreservedly to both parties, he was incon- 
Tee shot in the market-place of Santa Fé by the first which found 

im out. 

Mrs. Vance mourned him as a martyred patriot, but, relieved 
from the burden of his existence, prospers exceedingly in a gorgeous 
plate-glass emporium of her own nowadays. 


hat his niece, Ellenoure Vance, having for purposes of her own 

concealed from him the existence of a daughter of his youngest 
sister, Hester, and Edward Halliday, to mark his disapproval of her 
unworthy conduct, he proceeded to cancel all previous bequests in 
her favour, and to bequeath all that he had originally bequeathed 
to her to the aforesaid dauchter, etc., ete. 

Nessie read, and turned a «aze of scorn onthe mocking phantom. 

‘So that was to be Aunt Elly’s reward for loving and caring for 
me! Why didn’t you do it vourself, instead of hoarding up spite 
against her all these years? I suppose this thing is legal,” 
examining the document with utter repulsion, “and no lawyer can 
upset it.” Old Jacob grinned confidently. “Then I can!” and the 
paper was contemptuously scattered at his feet in a dozen fragments. 
“Asif flesh and blood could not get the better of any ghost that “My dear,” she said to Nessie on her wedding-day, “never 
ever walked !” despise riches. They have brought me a clear conscience at last. I 

The little grey ghost’s hands were raised in trembling horror, and | dared not give up my rightful inheritance before, though I alwavs 
his chin sank suddenly forward on his white neckcloth. Nessie | felt it should have been yours. Now, dearest, take it with my love 
pursued her advantage mercilessly. as your wedding-present.” 

“Oh, P’ve no doubt youare hugging to yourself the thought of She laid a mighty bundle in Nessie’s hands as she spoke—-the 
what a good exemplary benefactor to mankind you are; of all you | title-deeds of The Golden Bulrush. 
have done for your family, and the blessing you are guing to be to There is music of children’s voices, and patter of tiny feet up 
your native town. You foolish old man! It isn’t your money now , and down the solemn old dwelling, and Nessie’s bright presence 
that isdoing anything. Noonc owes youa grateful thought for it. | makes sunshine there all day long. 
It isn’t the people you benefit when you are dead that are taken into The dim old mirror still holds its place, but no one guesses 
account ; it is those you did no good to when vou were alive that are | how, when the evening shadows fall, a grey wistful face peers 
counted up against you.” from out its misty depths, and a yearning sigh for life and 

The poor old figure seemed to shrink under her bright indignant | opportunity long gone by floats sadly echoing through the deserted 
gaze and fade fuinter and fainter. rovins. 
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